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they  cast  us  where  the  powerful  persecute,  where 
the  rich  trample  us  down^  and  where  the  poorer 
(at  seeing  it)  despise  us,  rejecting  our  counsel  and 
spuming  our  consolation ;  what  valuable  truth  do 
they  enable  us  to  discover^  or  what  rational  hap- 
piness to  expecti  To  say  that  wisdom  leads  to 
truth,  is  only  to  say  that  wisdom  leads  to  wisdom; 
for  such  is  truth.  Nonsense  is  better  than  false- 
Hood ;  and  we  come  to  that 

Kotzebue,  Howl 

Sandt,  No  fiUsehood  is  more  palpable  than  that 
wisdom  leads  to  happiness ;  I  mean  in  this  world; 
in  another  we  may  well  indeed  believe  that  the 
words  are  constructed  of  very  different  materials. 
But  here  we  Mre,  standing  on  a  barren  molehill 
that  crumbles  and  sinks  under  our  tread ;  here 


of  happiness  is,  the  power  of  communicating 
peace,  good-will,  gentle  affections,  ease,  comfort^ 
independence,  fre^om,  to  ail  men  capable  of  them. 

Kotednie,  The  idea  is,  truly,  no  humble  one. 

SandL  A  higher  may  descend  more  securely 
on  a  stronger  mind.  The  po^er  of  communicat- 
ing those  blessings  to  the  capable,  is  enough  for 
my  aspirations.  A  stronger  mind  may  exercise 
its  Acuities  in  the  divine  work  of  creating  the 
capacity. 

Koizelme.  Childish  t  childish!  Men  have  crav- 
ings enow  already;  give  them  fresh  capacities, 
and  they  will  have  fresh  appetites.  Let  us  be 
contented  in  the  sphere  wherein  it  is  the  will  of 
Providence  to  place  us ;  and  let  us  render  our- 
selves useful  in  it  to  the  uttermost  of  our  power, 
B 
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SANDT  AND  KOTZEBUE. 


SandL  Generally  men  of  letters  in  our  days, 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  antiquity,  are  little 
fond  of  admitting  the  young  and  unlearned  into 
Uieir  studies  or  their  society. 

Kotzebue,  They  should  rather  those  than  others. 
The  young  must  cease  to  be  young,  and  the  un- 
learned may  cease  to  be  unlearned.    According 
to  the  letters  you  bring  with  you,  sir,  there  is 
only  youth  against  you.    In  the  seclusion  of  a 
college  life,  you  appear  to  hare  studied  with  much 
assiduity  and  advantage,  and  to  have  pursued 
no  other  courses  than  the  paths  of  wisdom. 
SandL  Do  you  approve  of  the  pursuit? 
Kotzebue,  Whodoeenot? 
SandL  None,  if  you  will  consent  that  they 
^rect  the  chase,  bag  the  game,  inebriate  some  of 
the  sportsmen,  and  leave  the  rest  behind  in  the 
dough.    May  I  ask  you  another  question  ? 
Kotzebue,  Certainly. 

SandL  Where  lie  the  paths  of  wisdom  1  I  did 
not  expect,  my  dear  sir,  to  throw  you  back  upon 
your  chair.  I  hope  it  was  no  rudeness  to  seek 
inibrmation  from  you  1 

Kotzebue.  The  paths  of  wisdom,  young  man, 
are  those  which  l«ul  us  to  truth  and  happiness. 

SandL  If  they  lead  us  away  from  fortune,  from 
employments,  from  civil  and  political  utility ;  if 
they  cast  us  where  the  powerfiol  persecute,  where 
the  rich  trample  us  down,  and  where  the  poorer 
(»t  seeing  it)  despise  us,  rejecting  our  counsel  and 
^>vnmg  our  consoUtion ;  what  valuable  truth  do 
they  enable  us  to  discover,  or  what  rational  hap- 
piness to  expectt  To  say  that  wisdom  leads  to 
^^,  is  only  to  say  that  wisdom  leads  to  wisdom ; 
for  gQch  is  truth.  Nonsense  is  better  than  fiUse- 
i^ood ;  and  we  come  to  that 
Koteebue,  Howl 

SandL  No  &lsehood  is  more  palpable  than  that 
wisdom  leads  to  happmess ;  I  mean  in  this  world; 
Ml  another  we  may  well  indeed  believe  that  the 
words  are  constructed  of  very  different  materials. 
But  here  we  are,  standing  on  a  barren  molehill 
that  crumbles  and  sinks  under  our  tread :  here 


we  are,  and  show  me  from  hence.  Yon  Kotzebue, 
a  discoverer  who  has  not  suffered  for  his  dis- 
covery, whether  it  be  of  a  world  or  of  a  truth, 
whether  a  Columbus  or  a  Galileo.  Let  us  come 
down  lower.  Show  me  a  man  who  has  detected 
the  li^ustice  of  a  law,  the  absurdity  of  a  tenet, 
the  malversation  of  a  minister  or  the  impiety  of 
a  priest,  and  who  has  not  been  stoned,  or  hanged, 
or  burnt,  or  imprisoned,  or  exiled,  or  reduced  to 
poverty.  The  chain  of  Prometheus  is  hanging 
yet  upon  his  rock,  and  weaker  limbs  writhe  daily 
in  its  rusty  links.  Who  then,  unless  for  others, 
would  be  a  darer  of  wisdom  ?  And  yet,  how  full 
of  it  is  even  the  inanimate  world  1  We  may  gather 
it  out  of  stones  and  straws.  Much  lies  within  the 
reach  of  all :  little  has  been  oollected  by  the  wisest 
of  the  wise.  0  slaves  to  passion !  0  minions  to 
power!  ye  carry  your  own  scourges  about  you;  ye 
endure  their  tortures  daily;  yet  ye  crouch  for 
more.  Ye  believe  that  God  beholds  you ;  ye  know 
that  he  will  punish  you,  even  worse  than  ye  punish 
yourselves ;  and  still  ye  lick  the  dust  where  the 
Old  Serpent  went  before  you. 

Kotzebue,  I  am  afraid,  sir,  you  have  formed  to 
yourself  a  romantic  and  strange  idea  both  of 
happiness  and  of  wisdom. 

SandL  I  too  am  afraid  it  may  be  so.  My  idea 
of  happiness  is,  the  power  of  communicating 
peace,  good-will,  gentle  affections,  ease,  comfort, 
independence,  freedom,  to  all  men  capable  of  theuL 

Koizebtie,  The  idea  is,  truly,  no  humble  one. 

SandL  A  higher  may  descend  more  securely 
on  a  stronger  mind.  The  po^er  of  communicat- 
ing those  blessings  to  the  capable,  is  enough  for 
my  aspirations.  A  stronger  mind  may  exercise 
its  fiiculties  in  the  divine  work  of  creating  the 
capacity. 

Kotzebue.  Childish  I  childish  !  Men  have  crav- 
ings enow  already;  give  them  fresh  capacities, 
and  they  will  have  fresh  appetites.  Let  us  be 
contented  in  the  sphere  wherein  it  is  the  will  of 
Providence  to  place  us ;  and  let  us  render  our- 
selves useful  in  it  to  the  uttermost  of  our  power. 
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without  idle  aspirations  after  impracticable 
good. 

SavdL  0  sir  I  yoa  lead  me  where  I  tremble  to 
step ;  to  the  haonts  of  your  intellect,  to  the  re- 
cesses of  your  spirit  Alas  t  alas !  how  smalland 
how  vacant  is  the  central  chamber  of  the  lofty 
pyramid  1 

Kotzelme.  Isthistomel 

SandL  To  you,  and  many  mightier.  Bererting 
to  your  own  words ;  could  not  you  yourself  haye 
remiuned  in  the  sphere  you  were  placed  in  ? 

KotMbtue,  What  sphere  1  I  haye  written  dramas 
and  novels  and  travels.  I  have  been  called  to 
the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia. 

SandL  Tou  sought  celebrity:  I  blame  not 
that.  The  thick  air  of  multitudes  may  be  good 
for  some  constitutions  of  mind,  as  the  thinner  of 
solitudes  is  for  others.  Some  horses  will  not  run 
without  the  clapping  of  hands ;  others  fly  out  of 
the  course  rather  than  hear  it.  But  let  us  come 
to  the  point  Imperial  courts !  What  do  they 
know  of  letters?  What  letters  do  they  coun- 
tenance, do  they  tolerate  1 

Kotzebue.  Phiys. 

Sandt.  Playthings. 

Kotzdme,  Travels. 

Sandt,  On  their  businesa,  0  ye  paviours  of 
the  dreaxy  road  along  which  their  cannon  rolls  for 
conquest!  my  blood  throbs  at  every  stroke  of 
your  rammers.    When  will  ye  lay  them  by  ? 

Kotzdme.  We  are  not  such  drudges. 

SandL  Germans!  Germans!  Must  ye  never 
have  a  rood  on  earth  ye  can  call  your  own,  in  the 
vast  inheritance  of  your  &thers1 

Kotzdme.  Those  who  strive  and  labor,  gain  it; 
and  many  have  rich  possessions. 

SandL  None ;  not  the  highest 

Kotzdme.  Perhaps  you  may  think  them  inse- 
cure; but  they  are  not  lost  jet,  although  the 
rapacity  of  France  does  indeed  threaten  to  swal- 
low them  up.  But  her  firaudnlence  is  more  to  be 
apprehended  than  her  force.  The  promise  of 
lil]«r^  is  more  formidable  than  the  threat  of  sei^ 
vitude.  The  wise  know  that  she  never  will  bring 
us  freedom ;  the  brave  know  that  that  she  never 
can  bring  us  thraldom.  She  herself  is  alike  im- 
patient of  both ;  in  the  dazzle  of  arms  she  mis- 
takes the  one  for  the  other,  and  is  never  more 
agitated  than  in  the  midst  of  peace. 

SandL  The  fools  who  went  to  war  against  her, 
did  the  only  thing  that  could  unite  her;  and 
every  sword  they  drew  was  a  conductor  of  that 
lightning  which  fell  upon  their  heads.  But  we 
must  now  look  at  onr  homes.  Where  there  is  no 
strict  union,  there  is  no  perfect  love ;  and  where 
no  perfect  love,  there  is  no  true  helper.  Are  you 
satisfied,  sir,  at  the  celebrity  and  the  distinctions 
you  have  obtained  ? 

Kotzdme,  My  celebrity  and  distinctions,  if  I 
must  speak  of  them,  quite  satisfy  me.  Neither 
in  youUi  nor  in  advancing  age,  neither  in  diffi- 
cult nor  in  easy  circumstances,  have  I  ventured  to 
proclaim  myself  the  tutor  or  the  g^uardian  of 
mankind. 


SandL  I  understand  the  reproof  and  reodve 
it  humbly  and  gratefully.  Tou  did  well  in  writ- 
ing the  dramas,  and  the  novels,  and  the  travds ; 
but,  pardon  my  question,  who  called  you  to  the 
courts  of  princes  in  strange  countries  t 

Kotzdme.  They  themselves. 

SandL  They  have  no  more  right  to  take  you 
away  fh>m  your  country,  than  to  eradicate  a  forest, 
or  to  subvert  a  church  in  it  Tou  belong  to  the 
land  that  bore  you,  and  were  not  at  liberty  (if 
right  and  liberty  are  one,  and  unless  they  are,  they 
are  good  for  nothing),  you  were  not  at  lib^ty,  I 
repeat  it,  to  enter  into  Uie  service  of  an  alien. 

Kotzebue,  No  magistrate,  higher  or  lower,  fo^ 
bade  me.    Fine  notions  of  freedom  are  these ! 

SandL  A  man  is  always  a  minor  in  regard  to 
his  &therUuid ;  and  the  servants  of  his  fatherland 
are  wrong  and  criminal  if  they  whisper  in  his 
ear  that  he  may  go  away,  that  he  may  work  in 
another  country,  that  he  may  ask  to  be  fed  in  it, 
and  that  he  may  wait  there  until  orders  and  tasks 
are  given  for  his  hands  to  execute.  Being  a  Ger- 
man, you  voluntarily  placed  yourself  in  a  position 
where  you  might  eventually  be  coerced  to  act 
against  Germans. 

Kotzebue.  1  would  not. 

Sandt.  Perhaps  yom  think  so. 

Kotzdme.  Sir,  I  know  my  duty. 

Sandt.  We  all  do ;  yet  duties  are  transgressed, 
and  daily.  Where  the  will  is  weak  in  accepting, 
it  is  weaker  in  resisting.  Already  have  you  left 
the  ranks  of  your  fellow-citizens;  already  have 
you  taken  the  enlisting-money  and  marched  away. 

Kotzebue,  Phrases!  metaphors!  and  let  me 
tell  you,  M.  Sandt,  not  very  polite  ones.  Tou 
have  hitherto  seen  little  of  the  world,  and  you 
speak  rather  the  language  of  books  than  of  men. 

Sandt.  What !  are  books  written  by  some  crea- 
tures of  less  intellect  than  ours  ?  I  fimcied  them 
to  convey  the  language  and  reasonings  of  men. 
I  was  wrong,  and  you  are  rights  Yon  Kotzebue ! 
They  are,  in  general,  the  productions  of  such  as 
have  neither  the  constancy  of  courage  nor  the 
continuity  of  sense,  to  act  up  to  what  they  know 
to  be  righty  or  to  maintain  it»  even  in  words,  to 
the  end  of  their  lives.  Tou  are  aware  that  I  am 
speaking  now  of  political  ethics.  This  is  the 
worst  I  can  think  of  the  matter ;  and  bad  enou^ 
is  this. 

Kotzdme.  Tou  misunderstand  me.  Our  con- 
duct must  fall  in  with  our  circumstances.  We 
may  be  patriotic,  yet  not  puritanical  in  our 
patriotism;  not  harsh,  nor  intolerant^  nor  con- 
tracted. The  philosophical  mind  should  consider 
the  whole  world  as  its  habitation,  and  not  look 
so  minutely  into  it  as  to  see  the  lines  that  divide 
nations  and  governments;  much  less  should  it 
act  the  part  of  a  busy  shrew,  and  take  pleasure 
in  giving  loose  to  the  tongue,  at  finding  things  * 
littie  out  of  pbice. 

SandL  We  will  leave  the  shrew  whons  we  find 
her :  she  certainly  is  better  with  the  comedian 
than  with  the  philosopher.  But  this  indistinct- 
ness in  the  moral  and  political  line  begets  indif- 
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ference.  He  who  does  not  keep  his  own  ootmtiy 
more  dosel  j  in  view  than  any  other,  soon  mixes 
land  with  sea,  and  sea  with  air,  and  loses  sight  of 
eyerything,  at  last,  for  which  he  was  pla<^  in 
contact  with  his  fellow  men.  Let  us  unite,  if 
possible,  with  the  nearest :  let  usages  and  &mi- 
liarities  bind  us :  this  being  once  accomplished, 
let  us  confederate  for  security  and  peace  with  all 
the  people  round,  particularly  with  people  of  the 
same  language,  laws,  and  religion.  We  pour  out 
wine  to  Uioae  about  us,  wishing  the  same  fellow- 
ship and  conTiTiality  to  others:  but  to  enlarge 
the  circle  would  disturb  and  deaden  its  harmony. 
We  irrigate  the  ground  in  our  gardens :  the  pub- 
lic road  may  require  the  water  equally :  yet  we 
giTe  it  rather  to  our  borders ;  and  first  to  those 
that  lie  against  the  house !  God  himself  did  not 
fill  the  world  at  once  with  happy  creatures :  he 
enliyened  one  small  portion  of  it  with  them,  and 
began  with  single  affections,  as  well  as  pure  and 
unmixed.  We  must  hare  an  object  and  an  aim, 
or  our  strength,  if  any  strength  belongs  to  us,  will 
be  useless. 

Koizelfue.  There  is  much  good  sense  in  these 
remarks :  but  I  am  not  at  all  times  at  leisure  and 
in  readiness  to  receire  instruction.  I  am  old 
enough  to  have  laid  down  my  own  pluis  of  life ; 
and  I  trust  I  am  by  no  means  deficient  in  the 
rdations  I  bear  to  society. 

SandL  Lorest  thou  Uiy  children?  Oh!  my 
heart  bleeds  t  But  the  birds  can  fly ;  and  the 
nest  requires  no  warmth  from  the  parent,  no 
corer  against  the  rain  and  the  wind. 

Kotzdme.  This  is  wildness:  this  is  agony. 
Tour  &ce  is  laden  with  large  drops;  some  of 
them  tears,  some  not  Be  more  rationiU  and 
calm,  my  dear  young  man !  and  less  enthusiastic. 

SaTtdL  They  who  will  not  let  us  be  rational, 
make  us  enthusiastic  by  force.  Do  you  love  your 
children  1  I  ask  you  again.  If  you  do,  you  must 
love  them  more  than  another  man's.  Only  they 
who  are  indifferent  to  all,  profess  a  parity. 

Kotzebue.  Sir!  indeed  your  conversation  very 
mach  surprises  me. 

SamU,  I  see  it  does:  you  stare,  and  would  look 
proud.  Emperors  and  kings,  and  all  but  maniacs, 
would  lose  that  faculty  with  me.  I  could  speedily 
bring  them  to  a  just  sense  of  their  nothingness, 
imlett  their  ears  were  calked  and  pitched,  although 
I  am  no  Savonarola.    He  too  died  sadly  I 

Kotzdne.  Amid  so  much  confidence  of  power, 
snd  such  an  assumption  of  authority,  your  voice 
is  gentle,  almost  plaintive. 

Sandt  It  should  be  plaintive.  Oh,  could  it  but 
be  persnanve ! 

Kotzebue,  Why  take  this  deep  interest  in  me? 
I  do  not  merit  nor  require  it  Surely  anyone 
would  think  we  had  been  acquainted  with  each 
other  for  many  years. 

SavdL  What!  should  I  have  asked  you  such  a 
qnestion  as  the  last,  after  long  knowing  you  1 

Kotzebue  {ande).  This  resembles  insanity. 

SandL  The  insane  have  quick  ears,  sir,  and 
sometimes  quick  apprehensibns. 


Katodme,  I  really  beg  your  pardon. 

Sandt  I  ought  not  then  to  have  heard  you,  and 
beg  yours.  My  madness  could  release  many  from 
a  worse ;  from  a  madness  which  hurts  them  griev- 
iously;  a  madness  which  has  been  and  will  be 
hereditary:  mine,  again  and  again  I  repeat  it, 
would  burst  asunder  the  strong  swathes  that  fiisten 
them  to  pillar  and  post  Sir  I  sir  I  if  I  entertained 
not  the  remains  of  respect  for  you,  in  your  domes- 
tic state,  I  should  never  have  held  with  you  this 
conversation.  Germany  is  Germany:  she  ought 
to  have  nothing  political  in  common  with  what  is 
not  Germany.  Her  freedom  and  security  now 
demand  that  she  celebrate  the  communion  of  the 
fikithfuL  Our  country  is  the  only  one  in  all  the 
explored  regions  on  earth  that  never  has  been  con- 
quered. Arabia  and  Russia  boast  it  wisely; 
France  fiedsely ;  Rome  fitlsely.  A  fragment  off  the 
empire  of  Diunus  fell  and  crushed  her:  Yalen- 
tinian  was  the  footstool  of  Sapor,  and  Rome  was 
buried  in  Byzantium.  Boys  must  not  learn  this, 
and  men  will  not  Britain,  the  wealthiest  and 
most  powerful  of  nations,  and,  after  our  own,  the 
most  literate  and  humane,  received  fix>mus  colonies 
and  laws.  Alas  I  those  laws,  which  she  retains  as 
her  fairest  heritage,  we  value  not:  we  surrender 
them  to  gangs  of  robbers,  who  fortify  themselves 
within  walled  cities,  and  enter  into  leagues  against 
us.  When  they  quarrel,  they  push  us  upon  one 
another's  sword,  and  command  us  to  thank  God 
for  the  victories  that  enslave  us.  These  are  the 
glories  we  celebrate;  these  are  the  festivals  we 
hold,  on  the  burial-mounds  of  our  ancestors. 
Blessed  are  those  who  lie  under  them  !  blessed  are 
also  those  who  remember  what  they  were,  and 
call  upon  their  names  in  the  holiness  of  love. 

Kotzebue.  Moderate  the  transport  that  inflames 
and  consumes  you.  There  is  no  dishonour  in  a 
nation  being  conquered  by  a  stronger. 

Sandt,  There  may  be  great  dishonour  in  letting 
it  be  the  stronger;  great,  for  instance,  in  our  dis- 
union. 

Kotzebue,  We  have  only  been  conquered  by  the 
French  in  our  turn. 

SaTuU.  No,  sir,  no:  we  have  not  been,  in  turn 
or  out.  Our  puny  princes  were  disarmed  by  pro- 
mises and  lies:  they  accepted  paper  crowns  fh)m 
the  very  thief  who  was  sweeping  into  his  hat  their 
forks  and  spoons.  A  cunning  traitor  snared 
incautious  ones,  plucked  them,  devoured  them,  and 
slept  upon  their  feathers. 

Kotzebue.  I  would  rather  turn  back  with  you  to 
the  ancient  glories  of  our  country  than  fix  my 
attention  on  the  sorrowful  scenes  more  near  to  us. 
We  may  be  justly  proud  of  our  literaiy  men,  who 
unite  the  suflrages  of  every  capital,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  almost  all  their  own. 

SajuU.  Many  Germans  well  deserve  this  honour, 
others  are  manger-fed  and  hirelings. 

Kotzebue.  The  English  and  the  Greeks  are  the  . 
only  nations  that  rival  us  in  poetry,  or  in  any 
works  of  imagination. 

Sandt,  While  on  this  high  ground  we  pretend 
to  a  rivalship  with  Enghmd  and  Greece,  can  we 
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reflect  without  a  sinking  of  the  heart  on  oar 
inferiority  in  political  and  civil  dig^tyl  Why 
are  we  lower  than  theyt  Oar  mothers  are  like 
their  mothers;  oar  children  are  like  their  children; 
oar  limbs  are  as  strong,  oar  capacities  are  as 
enlaiged ;  oar  desire  of  improvement  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  is  neither  less  vivid  and  generoas, 
nor  less  temperate  and  well-directed.  The  Greeks 
were  under  disadvantages  which  never  bore  in  any 
degree  on  us;  yet  they  rose  through  them  vigor- 
ously and  erectly.  They  were  Asiatic  in  what 
ought  to  be  the  finer  part  of  the  affections ;  their 
women  were  veiled  and  secluded,  never  visited  the 
captive,  never  released  the  slave,  never  sat  by  the 
sick  in  the  hospital,  never  heard  the  child's  lesson 
repeated  in  the  school.  Ours  are  more  tender, 
compassionate,  and  charitable,  than  poets  have 
feigned  of  the  past,  or  prophets  have  announced  of 
the  future;  and,  nursed  at  their  breasts  and  edu- 
cated at  their  feet,  blush  we  not  at  our  degeneracy  1 
The  most  indifferent  stranger  feels  a  pleasure  at 
finding,  in  the  worst-written  history  of  Spain,  her 
various  kingdoms  ultimately  mingled,  although 
the  character  of  the  governors,  and  perhaps  of  the 
governed,  is  congenial  to  few.  What  delight  then 
must  overflow  on  Europe,  from  seeing  the  mother 
of  her  noblest  nation  rear  again  her  venerable  head, 
and  bless  aU  her  children  for  the  first  time  united ! 

Kotzebue.  I  am  bound  to  oppose  such  a  project 

SaneU.  Say  not  so:  in  God's  name,  say  not  so. 

Kotzebue,  In  such  confederacy  I  see  nothing 
but  conspiracy  and  rebellion,  and  I  am  bound,  I 
tell  you  again,  sir,  to  defeat  it,  if  possible. 

SandL  Bound  !  I  must  then  release  you. 

Kotzdme.  How  should  you,  young  gentleman, 
release  me  1 

Saivdi.  May  no  pain  follow  the  cutting  of  the 
knot.    But  think  again:  think  better:  spare  me! 


Kotz/dme,  I  will  not  betray  you. 

SandL  That  would  serve  nobody:  yet,  if  in 
your  opinion  betraying  me  could  benefit  you  or 
your  family,  deem  it  no  harm;  so  much  greater 
has  been  done  by  you  in  abandoning  the  cause  of 
Germany.    Here  is  your  paper;  here  is  your  ink. 

Kotzebue,  Do  you  imagine  me  an  informer  1 

Sandt,  From  maxims  and  conduct  such  as 
yours,  spring  up  the  brood,  the  necessity,  and  the 
occupation  of  them.  There  would  be  none,  if 
good  men  thought  it  a  part  of  goodness  to  be  as 
active  and  vigilant  as  the  bad.  I  must  go,  sir ! 
Return  to  yourself  in  time !  How  it  pains  me  to 
think  of  losing  you !    Be  my  friend  I 

Kotzebue,  I  would  be. 

Sandt.  Be  a  German ! 

Kotzebue.  1  am. 

Sandt,  (having  gone  out).  Perjurer  and  pro- 
&ner  1  Tet  his  heart  is  kindly.  I  must  grieve  for 
him !  Away  with  tenderness !  I  disrobe  him  of 
the  privilege  to  pity  me  or  to  praise  me,  as  he 
would  have  done  had  I  lived  of  old.  Better  men 
shall  do  more.  God  calls  them :  me  too  he  calls: 
I  will  enter  the  door  again.  May  the  greater 
sacrifice  bring  the  people  together,  and  hold  them 
evermore  in  peace  and  concord.  The  lesser  victim 
follows  willingly.    {Enters  again.) 

Turn !  die  !  (strikes.) 

Alas !  ahs !  no  man  ever  fell  alone.  How  many 
innocent  always  perish  with  one  guilty!  and 
writhe  longer ! 

Unhappy  children!  I  shall  weep  for  you  else- 
where. Some  days  are  left  me.  In  a  very  few 
the  whole  of  this  little  world  will  lie  between  us. 
I  have  sanctified  in  you  the  memory  of  your  father. 
Genius  but  reveals  dishonour^  commiseration 
covers  it 
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Marohbse  Soampa,  Conte  Biamoheria,  Signor  Corazza,  Cajwinal-Leoatb  Albani. 


Legate.  Most  illustrious  Signor  Marchese!  I 
grieve  deeply  to  have  incommoded  you.  Most 
illustrious  Signor  Conte  Cesare!  I  am  sorry  to 
have  caused  you  any  disturbance.  Most  esteemed, 
prized,  and  ornamented  Signor  Corazza!  I  feel 
somewhat  of  uneasiness  at  requiring  your  attend- 
ance. 

Scampa.  Tour  Eminence  may  dispose  of  me 
purely  at  Her  pleasure. 

Bianeheria.  I  am  your  Eminence's  most  obse- 
quious, most  devoted,  and  most  humble  servant 

Corassa.  I  kiss  the  sacred  hem  of  her  purple, 
humbly  inclining  myself. 

Legale,  On  my  feith,  Signers !  a  pretty  piece 
of  pastry  you  have  been  making !  A  fine  embroil- 
ment !  on  my  body ! 

ScamjKJu  Eminence !  all  men  have  had  their 
embroilments 


Bianeheria.  Pieces  of  pastiy  all  men  have 
made.  Eminence ! 

Legate.  Signers!  I  fear  these  will  stick  upon 
your  fingers  some  time  yet,  although  I  pray  God 
you  may,  with  his  help,  wash  yourselves  clean. 

Scampa^  We  are  in  his  hands. 

Bianeheria.  .  .  And  your  Eminence's. 

Scampa.  I  meant  Hers  all  the  while. 

Corazza,  Surely;  securely!  I  am  in  Hers,  the 
whole  of  me. 

Legate,  THs  well  Now  in  the  name  of  Domi- 
nedio,  most  gentle  sirs,  how  could  you  pUi^^  these 
tricks  1  ¥rhat  doings  are  these  !  I  accuse  you  of 
nothing :  I  am  convinced  you  are  innocent,  most 
innocent,  more  than  most  innocent  And  yet, 
diamene  I  they  will  have  it  otherwise. 
Soampa,  God  and  your  Eminence  with  us,  our 
uprightness  is  not  to  be  disputed. 
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Bianekeri€L  We  know  what  we  know :  we  are 
wbai  we  are :  we  can  tell  them  that  Let  them 
mind  it  VThat  sajB  Signer  Marehesel  Do  I 
speak  Weill 

Soampa.  Tme;  most  true;  Signer  Conte! 
•Iwayv  onder  the  correcticn  of  his  Eminence. 

Legate.  Forasmuch  as  I  have  understanding  in 
me,  there  are  not  two  honester  gentlemen  in  Bo- 
logna. Very  old  houses !  vastly  rich  heretofore : 
rich  stilL  Honey  does  not  run  from  the  pot  with- 
out learing  some  against  the  sides ;  ay.  Signer 
Marcheset 

(Atide.)  It  sticks  hard ;  but  I  have  a  spoon 
that  will  scrape  it. 

You  appear  to  be  incommoded  by  a  cough, 
Signer  ifiairchese !  Will  my  snuff-box  relieve  it  1 

Scampa,  Infinite  thanks.  Eminence !  immortal 
condescension !  It  would  cure  Cairo  :  it  would 
have  stopt  the  seven  pUigues  of  Egypt. 

Legate,  Signer  Conte  t  we  are  coming  to  the 
business.  Pardon  my  habits  of  despatch !  Only 
be  explicit ;  be  dear :  I  must  do  my  duty :  I  may 
be  lenient.  Much  is  left  to  my  judgment  and 
discretion;  and  you  noble  personages  are  the 
?ery  last  in  the  world  who  would  wish  to  lead  it 
astray,  or  make  it  harsh. 

An  English  gentleman,  with  more  earnestness 
than  .  .  . 
AU  at  <mce.  As  usual  with  the  nation. 
Legale,  .  .  has  applied  to  me  personally. 
SixamjKi.  Persomdly !  to  a  Porporato  ! 
Biancheria,  Personally !  to  a  Cardinal-Legate ! 
Cbmzzo.  Ohibo  f  Personally  f  to  an  Eminence 
of  Holy  Church !  with  a  maggiorduomo,   four 
cooks,  six  chaplains,  and  (Sant  Antonio)  the  six 
finest  mules  in  all  the  Patrimony !  Cospetto !  the 
h»etic! 
Legale,  So  it  is :  by  letter  to  me,  I  mean. 
AU.  Letter !  more  and  more  presumptuous ! 
Scampa.  No  preliminary ! 
Biandiicria.  Secretary,  even  secretary,  had  been 
too  high.    Maestro  di  casa,  maestro  cU  scuderia, 
ctmeriere,  page,  porter,  or  any  other  dignitary  of 
the  household,  might  have  received  it  in  the  first 
uutaace,  under  the  form  of  supplication.    But 
letter!  letter!    letter!   my  head    turns   round 
with  it 
Scampa.  Carbonaro! 

Carazza,  Giovane  Italia !  disguised  as  an  En- 
gtiahman. 

Scampa,  Eminence !  we  are  galUmt  men,  men 
<>f  honour,  men  of  garb,  and  Her  most  obsequi- 
on«.  Some  r^ards  are  due  to  persons  of  dis- 
t^on.  Why  should  he  trouble  your  Eminence 
^th  his  concerns  1  petty  matters  I  trifles!  trivial- 
ities !  Law  indeed  to  an  Englishman  is  like  his 
J»tiTeiir:  he  flies  to  it  as  he  flies  to  his  ship; 
h«  loses  his  appetite  if  he  misses  it :  and  he  never 
thinks  he  has  enough  of  it  until  it  has  fiiirly  stript 
^  and  begins  to  lie  heavy  on  his  stomach.  It  is 
his  tea,  his  plum-pudding,  his  punch,  his  nightcap. 
Legate,  Happy !  if  he  can  throw  it  off  so  easily 
^hcn  he  wakens.  Law  in  England  ought  to  be 
*n  capital  condition,  if  exercise  can  accomplish  it 


Biancheria.  There  are  common  laws  and  com- 
mon lawyers  in  Bologna,  blessed  be  his  Holiness ! 
And  nothing  new  about  them,  nothing  wild  and 
extravagant,  nothing  visionary.  They  are  an- 
cient and  awful  as  our  Garisenda,  and,  like  Gari- 
senda,  lean  toward  the  inhabitants. 

Scampa.  Talk  of  patriotism  I  this  I  call  patriot- 
isuL  We  can  buy  injustice  of  any  tribunal  in 
Italy,  and  at  a  reasonable  price :  it  would  be  hard 
indeed  if  we  can  not  buy  justice  for  a  little  more, 
in  proportion  to  the  rarity,  and  if  we  are  forced 
to  go  beyond  our  native  country  for  this  greatest 
benefit  of  a  paternal  government  I  should  be 
sorry  to  prefer  any  on  earth  to  my  own  Bologna, 
blest  as  it  is  with  the  rule  and  guidance  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Apostles,  but  more  immediately 
under  his  delegate  the  Holiness  of  our  Lord,  Leo 
the  Twelfth,  now  utting  and  reigning,  and  wor- 
thily and  plenarily  represented  by  your  Emi- 
nence. But,  Eminence!  (pardon  me  if  I  sob 
aloud  and  beat  my  breast  at  saying  it)  there  are 
countries,  yes,  there  are  countries  in  our  Italy, 
where  insolent  Englishmen  are  thrown  utterly 
into  the  shade,  their  audacity  rising  beyond  en- 
durance. One  of  them,  believe  me,  had  the 
temerity  to  take  the  wall  of  Don  Keri  Corsini,  a 
Roman  prince,  a  prime  minister.  Nobly  and 
worthily  did  his  Highness  treat  this  sacrilege. 

Legale.  I  am  uninterested  in  the  event :  excuse 
my  interruption. 

ScampcL  Condescend  to  listen.  The  proud 
Englishman  had  bought  a  villa  and  a  couple  of 
fiirms  under  Fiesole ;  rooting  up  olives,  cutting 
down  vines,  the  madman!  A  Frenchman  was 
his  neighbour.  He  had  a  right  to  the  waste 
water  of  the  proud  Englishman's  fountain.  The 
proud  Englishman,  in  his  spite  and  malignity, 
not  only  shaved  every  morning,  and  ordered  all 
his  men  servants,  to  the  number  of  five,  to  shave 
also  just  as  frequently,  but  he  washed  his  hands 
and  fiice  several  times  in  the  day,  and  especially 
at  that  season  when  water  is  most  wanted.  In 
like  manner  did  all  his  children,  four  of  them  ; 
and  all  four  bathed:  all  four.  Eminence!  all 
four !  every  day !  the  malignant  father  setting 
them  the  example. 

Legate.  Heretics  and  Turks  are  much  addicted 
to  bathing.  It  might  be  superstition,  or  it  might 
be  an  idea  of  cleanliness.  The  English  are  mali- 
cious one  against  another,  almost  universally,  but 
toward  foreigners  there  appears  to  be  more  con- 
temptuousness  than  malice. 

Scampa,  Your  Eminence  has  the  eye  upon 
the  key-hole,  and  sees  the  whole  chamber.  Pride 
and  malice,  the  right  side  and  the  left  side  of  the 
Devil,  constitute  the  Englishman.  0  the  perse- 
cutor !  This,  the  very  worst  of  them  aU,  except- 
ing the  wretch  who  would,  in  the  presence  of 
your  Eminence,  deflower  the  fiur  fiune  of  innocent 
men  like  me,  this  one  committed  the  injury 
through  wanton  extravagance,  shaving,  wash- 
ing, bathing,  beside  watering  two  hundred  orange, 
lemon,  citron  trees,  and  then  Uurels  and  myrtles 
and  rhododendrons  and  magnolias,  and  fimtas- 
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Ideal  outlandish  flowers  immmerable.  No  wonder 
there  was  little  waste  water.  The  Frenchman 
cited  him  before  the  tribunals.  At  first  they 
fiiTored  the  Englishman,  as  was  intended.  The 
Frenchman,  as  Frenchmen  always  do,  shifted  his 
ground  a  little,  and  won  the  second  cause.  In 
the  third  the  Englishman  had  his  turn,  to  prove 
the  fiedmess  of  processes  in  Tuscany.  Then  a 
couple  of  the  judges  were  persuaded  to  see  their 
error,  and  voted  on  the  contrary  side.  Presently 
more  had  their  eyes  opened  for  them.  In  vain 
did  the  proud  Englishman  hold  in  contempt  the 
variations  of  the  opponent  and  the  judges :  in 
vain,  over  and  over,  <Ud  he  offer  tenfold  the  value 
of  the  water,  supposing  the  water  was  the  thing 
wanted,  which  the  Frenchman  had  delared  he 
never  cared  about,  having  plenty  on  each  side  of 
his  house.  No,  this  would  never  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  those  who  patted  him  on  the  back.  His 
suit  assumed  a  somewhat  different  form,  term 
after  term,  otherwise  it  could  not  easily  have 
been  so  protracted.  Nothing  was  now  left  for 
the  proud  Englishman  but  appeal  to  the  last  re- 
sort; but,  just  before  the  defection  of  the  two 
&vorable  judges  was  decided  on  and  arranged, 
the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  last  resort  was  pur- 
posely suppressed.  Such  was  the  &te  of  the 
proud  Englishman  and  his  waste  water. 

Legate,  I  hope.  Signer  Marchese,  that  the  mat- 
ter ends  here ;  for  you  must  remember  that  I 
have  other  budness  in  hand. 

Scanvpa,  Patience,  Eminence,  patience!  It 
does  not  end  here,  nor  could  it  reasonably.  This 
arrogant  infuriated  man,  this  devastator  of  vines 
and  olives,  this  substituter  of  grass  and  moss  for 
cabbages  and  onions,  was  sentenced  to  construct 
with  efficient  masonry  a  competent  reservoir  in 
firont  and  within  ten  paces  of  his  hall-door.  Such 
a  sentence,  if  such  a  sentence  had  been  possible 
against  a  noble  Tuscan,  would  have  broken  the 
heart  of  Ck)nte  Gherardesca,  the  late  proprietor, 
although  he  resided  there  but  seldom,  and  enjoyed 
but  few  perhaps  of  the  cabbages  and  onions  so 
unworthily  supplanted.  Just  punishment  for  this 
overbearing  pertinacious  Englishman  I  reminding 
him  for  ever  of  what  is  due  to  a  Roman  prince 
and  prime  minister ;  such  a  diplomatist  that  he 
had  the  honour  of  serving  both  his  native  sove- 
reign the  Granduke  Ferdinand  and  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  at  the  same  time,  enjoying  the 
countenance  of  each,  unsuspected  by  the  other. 
And  a  shining  countenance  it  was.  Faith  of 
Bacchus !  it  was  an  omelet  well  fried  on  each 
side,  and  enough  of  it  to  &tten  a  Carthusian. 

Legate,  To  what  does  this  tend.  Signer  Mar- 
chese? 

Scampa,  It  tends,  Eminence,  to  prove  satis- 
factorily the  small  r^ard  entertained  for  English- 
men in  other  quarters  of  our  Italy :  it  t^nds  to 
prove,  above  all  things,  their  contempt  of  digni- 
ties, and  how  easily,  by  the  grace  of  your  ^ini- 
nence,  they  may  be  disappointed  in  their  extrava- 
gant recourse  to  litigation.  The  litigant  was  con- 
demned to  a  series  of  Uwsnits  for  nine  years, 


with  more  variations  than  ever  were  composed 
by  BossinL  It  was  decided  fh>m  the  beginning 
that  some  should  be  won  and  some  lost,  and  that 
at  last  all  the  costs  should  be  cast  upon  this 
proud  Englishman.  The  whole  property  of  his 
adversary  amounts  not  to  the  sum  expended  in 
the  maintenance  of  what  he  presumed  to  call  his 
rights:  a  fiivorite  word,  Exninence,  with  thoee 
i^anders.  Ue  was  a  true  Englishman,  unbending 
to  authority,  repulsive  to  rank,  and  bearing  an 
abominable  dash  of  charcoal  on  his  shoulders, 
black,  black  as  Satanasso.  He  would  not  have 
gained  his  lawsuit  even  if  he  had  consented  to 
pay  down  the  £ur  market-price,  which  his  proud 
stomach  would  never  do.  But  we  are  ready.  Emi- 
nence, we  are  ready;  for  no  men  alive  observe 
more  strictly  the  usages  of  their  finthers.  We 
hate  revolutionary  notions,  we  hate  fiUse  doe- 
trines:  honour  and  religion,  and  love  of  our 
neighbour,  is  our  motto. 

Legate,  I  wish  so  great  a  hardship  had  befiidlen 
no  better  man  than  the  person  you  describe :  but^ 
remember,  I  am  not  sitting  here  to  examine  the 
merits  of  his  case.    We  have  our  own  laws. 

Soampa,  I  call  that  a  happy  country  whose 
law  is  as  movable  as  Easter,  and  as  managable 
and  pleasant  as  the  Carnival  If  it  is  not  so  in 
the  states  of  the  Church,  where  upon  earth  ought 
it  to  be  ?  I  pay  to  His  Holiness  fifteen  Boman 
crowns  yearly,  for  dispensation  to  eat  flesh  in 
Lent.* 

Legate,  Ton  seem  strong  and  healthy,  most 
Illustrious  ! 

Scampa,  Under  the  blesdng  of  heaven,  by 
paying  the  fifteen  crowns  I  continue  so.  If  aU 
would  do  the  same  their  sins  would  fiill  off  them 
as  the  scales  &11  from  a  leper.  Ling  mi^  help  | 
to  lift  a  man  out  of  Purgatory;  but  Boman 
crowns,  legitimate  and  unclipt»  can  alone  pave 
the  way  to  Paradise.  I  am  no  niggard,  no  Eng- 
lishman: right  well  do  I  know,  and  more 
especially  do  I  acknowledge,  that  His  Holiness  is 
not  only  an  apostle,  but  a  prince,  and  that  His 
dignity  is  to  be  duly  supported  by  all  true  Chris- 
tians. I  glory  in  being  one ;  and  God  forbid  I 
should  ever  be  so  straitened  in  circumstances  for 
want  of  protection,  as  to  cry  out  for  an  abate- 
ment In  Tuscany  the  judges  will  hear  reason, 
when  the  wand  of  the  apparitor  is  tipped  iriih 
gold  and  the  litigant  spee^  in  French.  It  is 
better  he  should  speak  it  first  to  Don  Neri,  who 
understands  it  perfectly. 

Legate,  1  do  entreat  yon.  Signer  Marehese,  to 
come  at  once  to  the  point 

Scampa,  I  would  gladly,  triumphantly,  ex- 
tatically,  shed  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  for  His 
Holiness ;  but,  ohibo !  what  is  all  a  man's  blood 
worth  when  it  is  robbed  of  its  vital  heat^  of  its 
menestra»  its  fry,  and  its  roast  1  I  am  a  good  sub- 
ject, a  good  Catholic,  true,  fiuthful,  vigihmt ;  I  am 
a  gallant  man,  a  brave  man ;  but  I  have  my  fears. 


>»  A  /amap,  howvrer  healthy,  maj  obtain  it  at  that 
price,  and  tome  rtrj  piont  oom  do. 
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There  are  carbonari  eyeiywhere :  there  is  carbon 
under  the  chair  of  His  Holiness.  A  hard  blow, 
an  angry  breath,  a  humiliating  indignity,  a  emel 
unpatmial  .  .  what  am  I  saying  1  what  am  I 
thinking  of?  .  .  may .  .  mercy  npon  ns !  may 
.  .  0  holy  Yii^  avert  it !  may,  alas !  set  his 
footstool  in  such  a  blaze,  ay,  footstool  and  canopy, 
par|de  and  triple  crown,  as  all  the  tears  of  your 
Eminence,  and  of  the  devoted  servant  at  yonr 
feet»  would  be  insufficient  to  extinguish. 
Legaie,  What  would  you  have,  gentlemen! 
BicMdieria.  Eminence !  we  do  not  ask  more 
for  ourselves,  who  are  Italians,  than  was  gra- 
ciously conceded  to  a  foreigner. 

LegaU,  The  French  have  it  always  in  their 
power  to  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief;  and  such  is 
their  natural  disposition.  The  tiger  in  his  cage 
is  just  as  restless  as  in  his  wilderness,  and  his 
keeper  must  now  and  then  humour  him. 

BianchericL  We  ask  to  be  protected  from  no 
Frenchman  upon  earth,  which  would  be  beyond 
any  reasonable  hope,  but  only  from  our  accursed 
Knglishman,  who,  by  his  pertinacity  and  obdu- 
racy, has  proved  himself  to  be  made  of  the  same 
paste  as  the  other,  and  drawn  out  of  the  same 
oven.  Like  the  other,  he  would  rather  put  in 
jeopardy  three  thousand  crowns  than  distribute 
a  few  hundreds  in  charity  among  the  Mthful  do- 
mestics of  your  Eminence,  and  their  virtuous 
wives  and  amiable  children.  What  hearts,  ahime ! 
what  hearts  these  English  carry  with  them  about 
Italy !  In  fiiet.  Eminence,  an  Englishman  closes 
Ms  fist  on  these  occasions  as  firmly  as  if  he  were 
boxing.  The  main  difference  is,  that  on  these  if 
he  IB  beaten  he  has  the  folly  to  comphun,  whereas 
on  the  other  he  would  be  sUent  if  you  had  beaten 
him  half  into  a  mummy.  Knock  out  an  eye,  and 
he  gives  you  his  hand ;  mistake  a  picture  in  sell- 
ing it  to  him,  and  he  delivers  you  over  to  the  exe- 
eationer. 

Scampa,  If  not  quite  that,  he  makes  you  give 
hack  the  money;  and  thus,  blemishing  your 
honour,  he  leaves  an  incurable  wound  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  heart 

Legale.  Qentiy,  good  Signer  Marchese !  such 
hard  thumps  on  the  exterior  may  produce  an 
efiect  no  less  fiital.  I  should  apprehend  osofi- 
cation  and  aneurism.  We  must  hwx  with  human 
hifirmity.  All  nations  have  their  customs,  all  in- 
diriduals  their  privileges  and  foibles.  As  the 
Snglish  fight  best  upon  the  ocean,  it  is  probable 
md  presumable  that  they  s^  hest  with  their 
heads  underwater;  which  opinion  some  of  the 
pictures  bought  by  them  on  dry  land,  at  enormous 
prices,  for  their  national  gallery,  seem  to  confirm, 
^^^rtainly  tiiey  Uttie  know  our  usages :  but  they 
know  incomparably  more  about  theoretical  law 
^^an  about  its  practical  administration.  Per- 
W^  aa  you  suggest,  they  are  somewhat  too  indif- 
ferent to  the  deferential  delicacy  of  its  domestic 
^»wteriea.  Knowing  the  weaknesses  to  which, 
M  children  of  Adam,  we  all  are  liable,  I  would 
not  animadvert  on  them  severely,  nor  prejudge 
**iett.    True  it  is,  the  Frenchman  is  more  soci- 


able at  all  times,  and  more  amiable  at  most :  and 
if  there  are  seasons  when  he  must  inevitably 
swear  and  fight,  we  may  charitably  believe  that 
he  follows  the  law  of  his  nature  in  so  doing; 
that  God  made  him  so ;  and  we  must  take  hha 
as  we  find  him.  And  we  shall  the  more  readUy 
do  this,  if  we  remark  Ms  perfect  ease  and  in- 
dififerenoe  what  he  swears  to,  and  what  he  fights 
for. 

Biancheria.  For  my  part,  I  have  no  complaint 
to  make  against  him :  no  Frenchman  ever  carried 
off  any  of  my  pictures. 

Legale.  Signer  Conte!  keep  your  own  secret. 
Do  not  imply,  as  your  speech  would  do,  that 
you  never  had  any  worth  canying  off. 

Coraaza.  Our  Italy  would  rise  up  in  arms 
against  the  despoUer  and  deflowerer.  Tour 
Eminence  would  issue  a  rescript,  an  ordi- 
nance: we  are  safe.  Ah,  Signer  Conte!  not 
without  an  inspiration  did  you  remind  his  Emi- 
nence of  our  Garisenda,  and  her  maternal  leaning 
toward  us.  Signer  Conte  and  Signer  Marchese 
would  melt  Saint  Peter  and  persuade  Sitint 
Thomas,  when  they  were  stubbomeet.  I  am  ready 
to  weep. 

Legale,  At  what.  Signer  Corazzal 

Carazza.  Cat  at  wi^t?  it  lies  beyond  expres- 
sion. 

Legate,  Well,  in  this  article  of  weeping  we  per- 
haps may  help  you. 

Corazza  (aiide).  Per  Bacco  I  it  grows  serious  I 

LegaJLe,  The  foreigner  threatens  .  . 

AVL  The  assassin  t 

Legate,  .  .  to  send  the  Process  before  the 
Ruota  CrimimJe  at  Rome,  first  submitting  it  to 
the  Pontifical  Chancery. 

Scampa,  Chancery  t  we  are  fresh  eggs ;  we  are 
live  oysters ;  we  are  swallowed  up ;  the  Day  of 
Judgment  can  not  piece  us  again  !  If  anything 
reasonable  had  been  offered,  then  indeed  who 
knows  1  Eminence  t  only  hear  the  Englishman's 
proposals!  That  the  pictures  should  be  sent 
back ;  true,  at  the  purchaser's  charge ;  but  what 
compensation  for  losing  the  »ght  of  our  pictures? 
Pictures  that  have  been  hanging  in  our  palaces 
from  time  immemorial ;  pictures  that  have  made 
men,  women,  and  children,  stand  breathless  under 
them;  pictures  that  at  last  were  given  to  the 
Englishman  at  his  own  price ;  for  he  would  not 
listen  to  reason.  I  told  him  I  had  a  presentiment 
of  heartbreaking:  I  clasped  my  hands:  I  lifted  up 
my  eyes  imploringly  to  the  ceiling,  until  my  sighs 
carried  down  a  cobweb  from  a  highth  of  twelve 
hraccief  and  almost  blinded  me.  I  made  no  com- 
phunt ;  I  bring  no  action  for  damages.  There  is 
one  Scampa  in  the  world;  only  one;  here  he 
stands. 

Biancheria,  Think!  figure  it!  Eminence!  he 
offered  us  our  pictures  again,  with  only  one-half 
of  the  money!  Coulda  Jew  do  worse  1  The  Pon- 
tifical Chanceiy  and  the  Buota  Criminale  would 
never  tribulate  gallant  men  in  this  guise.  We 
must  go  to  Rome  with  sacks  in  our  great  coats: 
and  the  judges  there  can  smell  silver  from  gold 
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through  a  Bossia-leaiher  portmanteau,  mix  it  as 
you  wilL  Here  in  Bologna  the  judges  are  our 
neighbours,  and  act  like  neighbours.  Ko  pride, 
no  fostidiousness :  they  have  patience  and  hear 
reason.  Only  one  word  from  your  Eminence,  and 
all  stands  well. 

Legale.  Beason  too  is  heard  at  Borne. 

ScampcL  It  goes  by  the  Diligence  to  the  bank- 
er's, and  (Santa  Maria !)  makes  but  a  short  stay 
there. 

Biancheria,  Tes,  Eminence!  at  Bome  too  they 
hear  reason  and  have  patience :  but  they  require 
more  reason  from  us,  and  more  patience.  Sacks! 
Eminence !  sacks  and  sacks.  Eminence !  extermi- 
nated mountains !    Mexico,  Peru,  Cordilleras! 

CorazzcL  Is  money  chaff.  Signer  Marchesel 
Signer  Conte !  is  money  swept  off  with  the  Iteard 
and  suds  at  the  barber's?  To  me  it  does  not 
seem  so.  I  am  a  poor  man,  but  honest  I  work, 
I  work  hard ;  ca  I  if  anyone  knew  it  I 

Legate,  At  what  do  you  work,  most  respectable 
Signer  Corazza,  my  most  worshipful  master] 

Corazza,  At  my  business ;  day  after  day ;  all 
day  long.  0  the  life !  to  gain  a  crown-piece  after 
years  and  years,  and  many  and  many !  To  stand 
and  stand,  and  sigh  and  sigh,  with  my  hands 
before  me ;  now  straight  down,  now  across ;  sad 
variety !  Now  lookhig  at  one  Virgin,  now  at 
another;  now  at  this  Bambino,  now  at  that; 
nerer  minding  me ;  tiring  my  heart  and  tearing 
it,  and  gnawing  it,  summer  and  winter,  spring 
and  autumn ;  while  others  are  in  villa !  hosiers 
and  hatters,  who  can  not  distinguish  a  picture 
frt)m  a  counterpane,  a  Porporato  from  a  Pievano. 
Ca !  and  these  people  get  more  money  than  they 
can  spend:  what  livers  and  brains !  what  capons! 
what  trout !  Their  wine  comes  from  twenty  miles 
off;  cospetto !  One  keeps  his  civetta,  anoUier  his 
bilUard-table,  another  his  .  .  what  not!  Here 
am  I !  no  wine,  no  billiard,  no  pallone,  no  laugh- 
ing, no  noise!  The  very  carts  in  the  streets 
grumble  to  be  in  it  at  sucha  season.  AU I  possess 
of  the  country  is  a  grille  in  a  cage  of  straw.  The 
blessed  Saint  who  lost  her  eyes . .  if  she  can  be  said 
to  have  lost  them  when  she  carried  them  in  a 
dish  . .  suffered  less  than  mine  did  when  I  lost  my 
Guide. 

Legate,  Have  you  nothing  of  the  kind  remain- 
ing? 

Corazza,  Providence  never  abandons  the  &ith- 
fuL  A  Ludovico  .  .  pure,  sincere,  intact;  purest, 
sincerest,  intactest  .  .  but  ahis !  no  menestra  in 
pentola ;  no  more  menestra  than  if  there  were  no 
rice-ground  in  Lombardy.  This  I  call  enduring 
&tigue,  Signer  Marchese !  This  I  call  sweating. 
Signer  Conte !  This  I  call  tribulation.  Eminence ! 
Tour  Eminence  can  feel  all  this  for  us  poor  people 
in  the  trade.  Look  now !  look  now  I  only  look ! 
Here  comes  an  Englishman  to  the  Pelican;  a 
milord;  a  real  milord  of  London.  The  &me  of 
the  finest  pieces  in  the  world  reaches  him  on  the 
steps;  not  mine;  I  do  not  say  mine;  but  the 
pieces  of  Signer  Marchese  and  Signer  Conte,  rim- 
bombing  through  the  universe.    He  hardly  asks 


for  dinner :  Signer  Perotti,  Signer  Fkivio,  your 
Eminence  must  know  him,  padrone  of  the  Pelican, 
says,  "Leave  that  to  me."  Now  Signer  Flavio 
speskks  English  as  well  as  milord  Beron  or  milord 
Scacchesperro.  "Do  you  want  cash,  sir?  I  will 
take  any  bill  upon  London,  two  months,  three 
months."  0  the  ingratitude  of  the  canaglia! 
The  pictures  are  given;  thrown  away,  (do  I 
speak  well.  Signer  Marchese?),  packed  up,  sealed 
at  the  custom-house,  sent  off;  Signer  Flavio  goes 
along  with  them,  loses  his  business,  his  rest,  his 
peace  of  mind,  crosses  the  Appennines,  as  Annibal 
did,  and  reaches  Florence,  eviscerated,  exossated, 
with  nine  great  packages !  nine !  the  treasures  of 
Bologna! 

Biancheria.  We  lie  near  the  woods,  or  we  never 
could  have  given  the  empty  cases  for  the  money 
we  gave  the  pictures  at 

Scampa,  I  doubt,  after  all,  whether  they  wiU 
cover  the  carpenter's  bill. 

Corazza.  Be  tranquil.  Signer  Marchese  I  I  have 
calculated  that  they  certainly  will,  if  he  waits  (as 
usual)  a  reasonable  while  for  the  pi^yment 

Scampa.  It  was  a  great  inconvenience  to  me :  I 
made  a  great  sacrifice :  I  thought  of  building  a 
palace  with  the  planks.  Will  your  Eminence  josi 
look  over  the  g^und-plan  ? 

Legate.  Prodigiously  magnificent  elevation! 
Blessed  Sunts ! 

Scampa.  One  might  imagine  that  a  little  of  the 
timber  would  be  left  Quite  the  contrary.  I  have 
ruined  the  way  through  my  estate  by  the  carriage 
of  supplementary  loads ;  and  I  should  not  have 
regretted  it  if  I  could  have  given  satis&ction.  I 
am  ready  to  do  the  like  again  for  anyone  who 
thinks  more  liberally. 

Biancheria.  It  must  be  by  particular  fiivour, 
and  with  strong  recommendations,  that  an  En- 
glishman ever  enters  my  house  again.  My  stock 
of  timber  was  small :  however,  if  it  had  pleased 
His  Beatitude  the  Holiness  of  our  Lord  to  equip 
a  galley  or  two  against  the  Turks  or  Greeks,  I  had 
wherewithal!  at  his  service.  Now,  now  indeed, 
not  a  stick  is  left  me !  not  a  thorn,  not  a  dead  leaf 
on  the  floor :  the  packages  took  all. 

Corazza.  Men  of  humble  condition  must  be 
cautious  in  their  resentments.  My  temper  is  for- 
giving; my  heart  is  huge;  I  am  ready  to  press 
my  enemy  to  it  again  when  he  sees  his  error. 

Legate,  He  fimcies  he  has  already  seen  it,  my 
most  ornamented  friend  and  worthy  patron !  His 
correspondent  at  Florence  assures  me,  on  the 
authority  of  the  whole  Academy,  that  he  has  been 
defrauded. 

Biancheria.  If  this  gentleman  is  a  gentleman 
of  the  law,  he  may  lie  legally:  but  if  he  acts 
merely  as  a  friend,  and  in  private,  he  acts  insidi- 
ously. What  gentleman  in  Italy  ever  took  upon 
himself  the  business  of  another,  where  he  fimcied 
the  other  had  been  imprudent  and  might  lose  by 
that  imprudence,  whether  life  or  property?  The 
English  alone  are  discontented  with  their  own 
dangers,  and  run  into  those  of  other  people. 
They  pursue  thieves.;  they  mount  upon  conflagra- 
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tions.  Instead  of  joining  the  stronger,  th^  join 
the  wetker,  subverting  the  order  of  things.  Eyen 
dogs  and  wolves  know  better. 

Seampcu  I  am  mined  by  them ;  this  is  all  I 
pretend  to  know  of  their  doings.  Since  I  sold 
them  m J  pictores,  I  am  infested  and  persecuted 
md  worried  to  death  by  duns.  They  belabor 
tnd  martellate  my  ears  worse  than  the  terza  rima 
of  Dante,  the  next  taking  up  the  rhyme  of  the 
Ititk  I  am  not  a  dealer  in  pictures :  I  only  sell 
when  anyone  takes  a  fancy  to  this  or  that;  and 
moely  to  show  that  we  in  Bologna  are  as  con- 
deaoending  and  polite  to  strangers  as  the  people 
of  Borne  or  Florence. 

Legate,  Yeiy  proper ;  but  this  double  baptism 
of  pictures,  this  dipping  of  old  ones  in  the  font 
agiin,  and  substituting  a  name  the  original 
^naor  never  dreamt  of  giving,  this,  methinks, 
Signer  llarchese !  under  correction!  is  somewhat 
questionable  and  exceptionable. 

Scan^xL  Under  the  correction  of  your  Emi- 
nence, bending  myself  most  subnussively,  I  Ifitve 
IS  much  right  to  call  my  pictures  by  what  appel- 
Ution  I  please  as  my  house-dog.  He  whose  son 
has  been  christened  by  the  name  of  Tommaso, 
may  deem  it  more  pleasurable  to  his  ear,  or  more 
coi^Qcive  to  his  wel&re,  or  more  appertaining  to 
the  dignity  of  his  beloved  heir,  to  designate  him 
by  that  of  I^etro  or  Giovanni  Again,  I  have  as 
maeh  right  to  ask  a  thousand  crowns  as  a  hun- 
dred. Asking  does  not  cut  purses  nor  force  open 
hankers'  desks.  Beside,  have  I  ever  transgressed 
bj  laying  cUim  to  infallibility  1  Only  one  upon 
earth  is  infidlible ;  and  he  not  in  pictures :  it  is 
only  in  things  that  nobody  in  this  world  can  com- 
prehend. 

Legate,  Rously  and  judiciously  spoken. 

Seampa,  Eminence !  I  am  liable  to  errors ;  I 
am  frail ;  I  am  a  man :  we  are  all  of  us  dust ;  we 
ue  all  of  us  ashes ;  here  to-day,  there  to-morrow : 
hot  I  stick  to  my  religion ;  I  wear  my  honour 
next  my  heart  I  should  like  to  catch  this  En- 
glishnym  by  twilight :  I  should  like  to  hear  how 
he  would  answer  an  honest  man  to  his  &ce.  No 
sabterfbges  with  me.  Accidents  have  happened; 
nudaria;  judgments.  Many  have  fiillen  sick  by 
l^okling  their  noses  too  dose  to  the  ground,  like 
<iogB  in  the  grotto  at  Naples  yonder. 

Legate,  Be  calm.  Signer  Marchese ! 

Scan^pcL  My  blood  rises  against  oppression  and 
mwtice.  These  proud  Englishmen  shall  never 
gofem  u&  We  are  under  the  Church ;  God  be 
pnM !  We  are  under  his  blessed  Saints  and 
yoor  Eminence.  Englishmen !  what  are  English- 
men 1  In  their  ships  they  may  do  something. 
Give  me  one,  visage  to  visage  in  the  shaven  field, 
*fA,  eapperi !  he  should  soon  see  who  was  before 
^:  ay,  eapperi  I  should  he.  Uh  I  uh !  I  almost 
^^i^ek  my  teeth  with  my  courage. 
Legate.  Spare  them !  spare  them !  good  Signer 

Msrchese!  they  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold  at 

your  age.    Let  us  respect  our  veterans,  so  sadly 

^^"Wttd  by  the  enemy. 
Scanqta.  I  have  the  blood  of  youth  in  my  veins. 


Legate,  Tou  must  feel  it  very  comfortable. 

ScampcL  It  boils  within  me. 

Legate,  Let  it;  let  it ;  better  within  than  with- 
out Surely  it  is  applicable  to  pleasanter  purposes 
than  broils. 

Soampa,  Stains  upon  honour  .  . 

Legale,  ,  .  May  be  covered  with  blood  more 
easily  than  washed  out  with  it  You  are  calmer. 
Signer  Conte !  Let  me  remark  to  you,  then,  that 
the  Englishman  in  question  has  sent  to  me  an 
attestation  on  a  certain  picture,  purporting  to 
bear  the  seal  of  our  Academy:  this  seal  is  declared 
by  one  of  our  own  Academicians  (now  in  Florence) 
to  be  a  foigery. 

AU,  A  traitor  I  a  traitor!  a  traitor  to  his 
country! 

Biancheria.  The  Englishman  himself  forged  it 

Carazza,  The  English  are  capable.  I  never 
saw  people  write  with  such  ease  and  fluency. 

Scampa,  Very  great  forgers;  very  notorious. 
Many  are  hanged  for  it  every  year  in  London ; 
some  of  the  most  respectable  persons  in  the  whole 
nation,  who  spend  several  thousand  doUars  a  year; 
milords,  bankers,  bishops. 

Biancheria,  Bishops!  more  shame  upon  them! 
Ours  in  Italy  are  long-dips ;  four-and-twenty  to 
the  pound ;  in  England  they  are  as  substantial  as 
sausages.  What  Uie  devil  should  they  forge  but 
their  credentials  ? 

Scampa,  I  said,  and  I  repeat  it,  many  English 
are  hanged  for  it  every  year;  not  one  Italian. 
Lord  Kenyon,  the  greatest  judge  in  the  kingdom, 
declared  it  Uwful  against  an  enemy :  now  Catho- 
lics are  enemies  in  the  eye  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
and  the  English  laws  acknowledge  and  act  upon 
it;  therefore,  on  their  own  principles,  we  may  fairly 
and  justifiably  be  guilty  of  it,  at  our  good  plea- 
sure.   Not  that  we  ever  are. 

BianchericL  A  secretary,  by  inadvertency,  may 
affix  a  seal  to  a  wrong  paper.  We  cannot  look  to 
these  bagatelles :  we  cannot  light  the  taper  for  all 
our  letters :  we  have  extensive  correspondences : 
a  good  deal  of  money  comes  yearly  by  this  way 
into  the  Legations. 

Scampa,  An  easy  quiet  liberality;  some  slight 
preference  to  the  native;  a  little  more  r^ard 
to  his  testimony  who  is  a  Christian,  than  to  a 
Quaker's,  a  Turk's,  a  Lutheran's,  an  Anabaptist's, 
a  Free-mason's,  may  benefit  the  individual,  con- 
solidate the  government,  and  calm  those  uneasi- 
nesses and  ranklings  which  have  kept  our  wretched 
country  .  .  . 

Biancheria,  whispering  to  Mm,  Ohibo !  take 
heed!  diamene! 

Scampa,  ,  ,  Wretched,  until  the  arrival  of 
your  Eminence,  by  perpetual  insurrections.  Only 
two  years  ago  (horrible  to  think  of!)  Cardinal 
Rivarola  was  shot  in  his  carriage.  God  knows 
why.  Mystery  hangs  over  everything  here  below. 
Idle  men  are  seen  about,  ready  to  be  hired :  *their 
work  requires  but  short  instruments  and  short 
warning. 

Legate,  Pooh !  pooh !  Signer  Marchese !  never 
fear  them ;  we  will  watch  over  you.    Government 
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can  pay  them  best :  they  are  idle  or  at  work  as 
we  judge  proper.  EngUshmen  have  long  purses, 
but  never  hire  any  help  in  their  anger. 

CoTozsa,  Economical  indeed  1  meansplrited 
creatures  I 

Biancheria.  But  they  carry  sticks,  and  con- 
found dlBtinctions  with  them. 

Scampa,  Bloody  rogues  are  left  yet  in  the  Le- 
gations ;  and  not  all  of  them  on  the  mountains. 
Have  a  care,  Eminence  I  they  pretend  to  love 
their  country.  Such  folks  are  always  dangerous : 
their  whistle  is  heard  fiEirther  than  any.  We  hare 
seen,  0  Christ!  0  holy  Virgin!  .  .  Surgeon's 
work  does  not  stand  well.  I  weep  at  thinking  .  . 
my  eyes  overflow  .  .  I  kiss  the  feet  that  represent 
His  Holiness. 

Legate,  Signer  Marchese !  you  overpower  me. 
And,  Signer  Conte !  you  also  at  my  other  I  nay, 
nay,  in  the  name  of  .  .  Cazzo !  .  .  you  go  too 
£ur.  I  do  intreat  you  to  rise  up  from  my  feet : 
your  lips  make  them  too  hot :  they  do  indeed. 
Gentlemen,  the  pleasure  of  your  company  has 
almost  caused  me  to  forget  tiiat  you  do  me  the 
honour  of  consulting  with  me  on  business  of  im- 
portance. Forgery  is  really  an  ugly  thing,  in  my 
view  of  the  subject  Swindling  sounds  indifferent- 
ly. The  Academicians  of  Florence  have  formally 
and  unanimously  decided  that  your  pictures  are 
not  only  no  originals,  but  are  wretched  copies. 
Fifteen  names,  the  names  of  all  present,  are  sub- 
scribed to  the  declaration,  signed  by  the  president, 
the  senator  Alessandri!  "Siamo  di  concorde 
awiso  che  il  prime  sia  una  copia  mediocre,  &c. : 
che  il  secondo  appertenga  ad  un  debole  imitatore 
della  scuola  Bolognese ;  e  gli  ultimi  due  sieno  &tti 
da  un  cattivo  seguace,**  &c 

Biancheria.  Eminence!  let  the  Academicians 
of  Florence  look  at  the  pictures  that  the  most 
liberal  and  intelligent  of  our  Italian  princes  (I 
mean  secular ;  no  offence  to  our  Lord  and  Master 
His  Beatitude)  has  bought  in  their  own  city,  and 
under  their  own  eyes.  How  happens  it  that  he 
has  friends  about  him  who  recommend  to  him 
the  purchase,  at  many  thousand  crowns,  of  pieces 
not  worth  five  figs?  Domenichinos !  Salvators, 
Leonardos,  Murillos !  Is  the  Guide  in  the  Tribuna 
any  Guide  at  all  t  Would  your  Eminence  give 
three  crowns  for  it,  out  of  the  frame  1 

Scampa.  Their  Domenichino  in  the  same  Tri- 
buna, did  Domenichino  ever  see  it  1  However,  it 
is  better  than  a  real  work  of  his  in  the  PaUizzo 
Pitti,  which  the  Granduke's  purveyors  bought  for 
him  at  the  price  of  fifteen  hundred  louis.  Emi- 
nence !  would  you  give  fifty  crowns  for  iti  Our 
Lord  would  never  have  talked  a  half-minute  with 
such  a  Magdalen  as  that :  he  would  have  thrown 
her  pot  of  pomatum  in  her  &ce. 

Coraaza.  Under  favour,  how  happens  it  that 
they  recommend  to  the  Granduke  restorers  and 
cleaners  who  never  learnt  anything  of  the  art>  and 
never  attempted  it  on  their  own  dirt  and  rags! 

Scampa.  How  happens  it  that  the  finest  pic- 
tures in  the  world  have  been  ruined  within  these 
two  years  I   The  friend  of  His  Imperial  Highness, 


who  recommended  these  rascals  and  their  rubbish, 
has  unquestionably  Ms  profits. 

ComzzcL.  And  why  should  not  we  have  ours  t 
We  who  rub  nothing  out  at  all,  and  put  little 
on  .  . 

Legate.  .  .  Except  in  price,  most  adorned  sir. 

Biancheria.  I  would  not  wish  my  observations 
to  transpire.  If  the  scourers  at  Florence  go  on  as 
they  have  been  going  on  lately,  the  collections  at 
the  gallery  and  at  Pitti  will  be  fit  only  for  the 
Committee  of  Taste  in  London ;  and  the  Ghrandnke 
must  have  recourse  to  us  for  what  is  unsold  in  our 
corridors. 

Legate.  Sorry  am  I  to  tmderstand  that  so  zealous 
a  protector,  and  so  liberal  an  enoourager  of  the 
Arts,  has  fidlen  among  thieves. 

Scampa^  However  he  has  purchased  some  fine 
pictures.  Old  pencils  are  redhot  iron  to  young 
fingers)  all  are  burnt  at  first 

Biancheria.  Unhappily,  the  two  purest  and 
most  perfect  works  of  Raffitel  are  transferred  from 
Tuscany  to  Bavaria :  his  Bindo  Altoviti  and  his 
Tempi  Madonna. 

Legate.  Raffiielhas  been  surpassed  in  portraits 
by  Titian  and  Giorgione.  But  Tuscany  may  weep 
for  ever  over  her  loss  in  the  Bindo  Altoviti,  which 
I  have  often  seen  in  the  palace  where  it  was 
punted.  Towns,  fortresses,  provinces,  are  won, 
recovered,  restored,  repurchased :  kings  will  keep 
Raffiiels;  kings  alone,  or  higher  dignitaries, 
should  possess  them. 

ScampcL  He  who  would  sell  his  Raffiiel  would 
sell  his  child. 

Bianchericu  Cospetto!  thirty. 

Scampa^  Or  his  &ther. 

Biancheria.  Cappari !    All,  all,  to  the  last. 

Legate.  Leonardos,  Correggios,  rare,  very  rare : 
but  only  one  genius  ever  existed  who  could  unite 
what  is  most  divine  on  earth  with  what  is  most 
adorable  in  heaven.  He  gives  sanctity  to  her 
youth,  and  tenderness  to  the  old  man  that  gases 
on  her.  He  purifies  love  in  the  virgin's  heart ;  he 
absorbs  it  in  the  mother's. 

Corazzcu  Many  allow  him  the  preference  over 
our  school. 

Legate.  Ca !  ca !  ca !  your  School  I  an  immon- 
dezzaio  to  a  Sistine  Chapel. 

Scampa.  Eminence!  in  Rome,  protected  by 
popes  and  cardinals,  he  reached  perfection. 

Legate.  Protected  I  He  walked  among  saints 
and  prophets,  their  herald  upon  earth.  What  a 
man !  what  a  man !  his  shadow  in  our  path  wiU 
not  let  lies  pass  current,  nor  flattery  sink  into  the 
breast  No,  Marchese !  At  Rome  he  thought  he 
could  embellish  what  is  most  beautiful  in  senti- 
ment: at  Florence,  until  the  scourers  brought 
their  pestilence  into  the  city,  his  genius  soared  in 
all  its  light  angelic  strength.  At  Florence  he 
was  the  interpreter  of  Heaven :  at  Rome  he  was 
only  the  conqueror  of  Michel- Angelo :  he  had  left 
Paradise,  he  had  entered  Eden. 

Scampa.  In  your  Rome  the  great  Florentine 
taught  him  dignity. 

Legate.  Strange  mistake !   Was  ever  painter  so 
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dignified  as  Frmie  Bartolommeo,  whom  he  stadied 
before  he  went  to  Rome  t  In  amplitude,  in  gravi- 
tf,  in  m^esty,  Fra  Bartolommeo  is  much  tlfe  su- 
perior of  Michel- Angelo :  both  want  grace :  both 
ire  defeetiye  in  composition.  These  two  qualities 
were  in  the  soul  of  Baffitel:  had  he  looked  for 
them  eztemall  J,  he  might  have  found  them  on 
the  gates  of  the  Battisterio.  I  admire  and  rene- 
ote  the  power  of  Michel-Angelo :  but  the  boy  of 
Urbino  reached  the  head  of  this  giant  at  the  first 
throw.  He  did  not  strip  your  skins  over  your 
heads  to  show  where  your  muscles  lie ;  nor  throw 
Hercules  into  the  manger  at  Bethlehem ;  nor  fiill 
upon  Alcmena  for  Mary. 

I  know  not  how  it  happens,  but  love  of  the 
Arts  leads  me  astray.  When  persons  of  intelli- 
gence on  such  subjects  are  about  me,  I  am  apt  to 
prolong  Uie  discourse.  But  the  pleasanteet  day 
most  end ;  the  finest  sunset  is  at  last  a  sunset 

Gentlemen !  on  the  word  of  a  Mend,  and  such 
I  am  to  all  entrusted  to  my  governance,  and  espe- 
cially to  men  of  merit,  to  persons  of  distinction, 
troe  Bolognese,  real  professors . .  Gentlemen !  you 
vin  find  it  better  to  contriye,  if  possible,  that  this 
awkward  question  do  not  come  before  the  ordinary 
Mbonals. 

SeampcL  Eminence !  what  in  Qod's  name  can 
they  do  against  us  if  we  are  protected  1 

Bianekerieu  The  milord  erred  in  his  judgment; 
we  did  not  err  in  ours.  If  men  are  to  sufier  for 
errors,  which,  alas !  seems  the  lot  of  humanity,  let 
those  suflTer  who  do  err,  by  no  means  those  who 
do  not  No  man  was  oyer  brave  at  this  em- 
broidery of  picture-fimcying  until  he  had  often 
pricked  his  finger.  Now  I  would  advise  milord 
to  pat  his  between  his  lips,  and  not  to  hold  it  up 
in  public  with  a  paltry  jet  bead  of  blood  on  it, 
as  tf  he  endured  Uie  suflferings  of  a  martyr.  We 
oaght  to  ccmiplain;  not  he.  Is  it  right  or  reason- 
able, or  according  to  justice  or  law,  that  good 
quiet  Christians,  pursuing  the  steps  of  their  fore- 
bthors  ..  do  I  say  well.  Signer  Marchesel 

Scasi^Hi,  Capitally!  admirably!  sound  argu- 
ment !  touching  truth !  But  I  am  not  to  judge . . 
I  am  a  party,  it  seems ! 

Biandtioria,  ThatgoodquietchristianB,eccetera; 
lofal  Bubjects,  eccetera;  gallant  men,  men  of 
honour,  men  of  garb,  eccetera,  eccetera  .  .  should 
be  persecuted  and  ransacked  and  trodden  upon 
and  torn  and  worried  and  dilacerated  and  de- 
Toured  by  these  arrogant  insatiable  Knglish. 

Soanqxi,  Bravo !  bravo !  bravo  I 

Corazza.  Anoora !  ancora !  bisse,  bisse,  bisse  1 

Biandieria.  These  arrogant  insatiable  English, 
what  would  they  have]  I  gave  them  my  flesh 
and  blood;  would  they  seize  my  bones  1  Let 
them,  let  them  !  since  for  even  one's  bones  there 
is  no  rest  on  earth ;  none  whatever ;  not  a  pin's 
point ;  saving  upon  the  breast  of  your  Eminence. 

Lfgate,  Ohibo !  where  is  the  need  of  weeping 
and  wailing,  Signer  Contel 

Biancheria.  Magdalen  wept  and  waOed,  Peter 
^pt  and  wailed :  but  they  had  gone  astray,  they 
^  slipped  and  sidled :  I  have  followed  my  line 


of  duty;  I  have  acted  consistently ;  I  have  gone 
on  as  I  began.  Why  should  these  infuriated  mon- 
sters run  from  under  the  North  Pole  against  met 
why  be  permitted  to  stroke  up,  in  a  manner, 
my  spinal  hair  from  tail  to  nape  in  this  fiMhionI 
merciful  Jesu  I  eradicating,  eradicating !  flaying, 
laying.  The  acquirer  of  the  pictures,  he  com- 
plain too!  he  comphun!  after  spoiling  his  own 
speculation.  Had  he  kept  his  tongue  from  ring- 
ing, his  seven  hundred  louis,  the  poor  compen- 
sation for  our  master-pieces,  would  have  pro- 
cured him  a  seat  in  the  Committee  of  Taste  in 
London,  and  every  piece  would  have  turned  out  a- 
miraculous  loaf;  a  Christ  in  the  Garden.  What 
power !  what  patronage !  And  they  eat,  Eminence  I 
they  eat ;  or  they  are  much  belied.  If  another 
man's  macaroni  is  a  foot  long,  theirs  is  a  yard. 
Fry,  fry,  fry,  all  day:  the  kitchen  hums  and 
buzzes  IUlo  a  spring  meadow :  it  frets  and  fumes 
and  wheezes  with  its  labour:  one  cook  cannot 
hear  another :  you  might  travel  as  fitr  as  from 
Bologna  to  Ancona  between  the  boiled  and  the 
roast  And  what  do  we  getl  at  the  uttermost 
the  scale  of  an  anchovy,  with  scarcely  oil  enough 
to  float  it.. 

Coraxza,  . .  And  perhaps,  late  in  the  season, 
the  extremity  of  a  radish,  so  cursedly  tough,  you 
may  twist  it  twenty  times  round  the  finger. 

Scampa,  We  are  amenable  to  your  Eminence  : 
but  what  has  the  Academy  of  Florence  to  do 
with  us  1  Presently,  no  doubt,  we  shall  be  cited 
before  the  Committee  of  Taste  on  the  Thames. 
Let  us  discuss  a  little  the  qualifications  of  our 
future  judges,  now  we  have  plainly  shown  what 
our  present  are.  Has  not  this  glorious  Conmiittee 
paid  several  thousand  louis  for  a  fiUse  Correggio, 
which  was  ofiered  at  Rome  heretofore  for  fifteen 
crowns,  and  carried  to  Milan  ere  it  found  so  muchi 
Has  not  this  glorious  Committee,  which  snatched 
so  eagerly  at  a  fiUse,  rejected  a  real  one  at  a  low 
price  1  Have  the  blockheads  not  allowed  ihe 
finest  Andrea  to  slip  out  of  London,  and  to  hang 
on  a  banker's  wall  at  Paris  1  Could  they  not  have 
bought  it  at  a  third  less  than  what  the  banker 
paid  for  it?  and  will  he  sell  it  again  for  a  third 
morel 

Legate.  In  almost  all  the  works  of  this  other- 
wise admirable  pi^ter  there  is  a  vulgarity  which 
repels  me. 

Biancheria,  But  what  truth,  Eminence,  what 
truth! 

Legale,  The  most  endearing  quality,  I  perceive, 
with  Signer  Conte  Biancheria. 

Biancheria,  It  stands  indeed  high  with  me. 

Scampa,  There  is  no  answering  any  of  the 
Count's  questions  on  the  Conmiittee  of  Taste. 

BioMkeria,  The  fiM!ts  are  known  all  over  the 
world.  Not  a  cottage  or  cavern,  not  a  skifi*  or 
felucca,  not  a  gondola  or  canoe,  from  Venice  to 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  that  does  not  echo  them. 

LegaU.  Indeed! 

Biamckeria,  Upon  my  fiiith  as  a  Christian ! 

8camp<i,  There  is  a  certain  duke  at  Rome,  a 
duke  made  after  buckles  were  left  ofi*,  who  can 
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always  sell  what  he  proposes.  He  recommends 
an  original :  over  comes  milord,  sees  it  finished, 
accepts  in  his  condescension  an  inlaid  table,  and 
fills  the  newspapers  with  the  fine  'Contours,  the 
aerial  perspective,  the  topazes,  rubies,  and  eme- 
ralds, of  this  precious  oil-cloth. 

Biancherui,  We  poor  Bolognese  can  not  give 
Buch  dinners  as  a  Roman  duke  and  banker  can. 
We  are  hungry;  yet  we  invite  the  stranger  to 
partake  with  us. 

Legate,  Of  your  hunger,  most  illuBtrious  ? 

Biancheria,  With  what  we  have  we  serve  him. 

Corazza.  An  honest  man  would  do  his  business 
r^ularly ;  a  good  citizen  makes  no  disturbances, 
and  is  ashamed  of  troubling  the  courts  of  justice 
or  intruding  on  his  superiors.  Peace,  concord, 
fiiith,  veneration,  are  inherent  in  the  highest  and 
in  the  lowest  of  the  Bolognese. 

Seampa,  And  yet  the  Acadamy  of  Florence 
makes  war  against  the  Academy  of  Bologna! 
Would  it  not  be  wiser  if  those  who  preside  over 
the  Arts  imitated  the  conduct  of  those  who  pre- 
side over  the  nations  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  if 
they  agreed  that  the  same  system  should  govern 
all?  Can  not  our  Bologna  and  Florence  come 
closer,  like  England  and  Turkey,  France  and 
Russia,  Spain  and  Persia^  Portugal  and  Congo  1 
Are  we  never  to  follow  our  betters?  We  indeed 
do :  why  will  not  they  1  Times  are  very  much 
altered  for  the  worse.  Eminence,  since  we  were 
children. 

Legate.  Ah  Marchese  I  Tou  were  a  child  long 
after  I  was  one. 

ScampoH  A  year;  or  may-be  thirteen  months. 
I  have  seen  forty  some  time. 

Legate,  I  approach  eighty. 

Seampa.  In  dreams  and  visions ;  not  otherwise. 
I  am  as  near  to  Purgatory  as  your  Eminence  is  to 
Paradise. 

Legate  {aside),  I  believe  it ;  on  the  wrong  side 
too. 

Seampa,  Did  your  Eminence  speak  to  me  1 

Legate,  I  was  regretting  to  myself  the  strength 
of  the  Declaration  that  lies  before  me. 

Bianekeria,  A  mere  formulary ;  signed  by  four- 
teen or  fifteen  rival  Academicians.  Our  pictures 
had  no  such  pedantry  about  them.  We  too  have 
signatures :  the  pen  trembles  with  their  emotion. 

Legate.  True  enough ;  few  of  the  names  are 
l^ble,  and  those  unknown. 

Seampa.  There  now !  convincing !  convincing ! 
The  better  part  of  them  could  not  see  the  paper 
under  them  through  their  tears. 

Biancheria.  Well  might  they  weep.  Such  pic- 
tures then  must  leave  Bologna?  Our  beloved 
country  must  lose  them  for  ever  I  our  dear  chil- 
dren must  not  eigoy  what  their  Others  and  fore- 
fiithers  gloried  in ! 

Corazza,  What  could  we  do?  The  English  are 
powerful  at  sea :  they  have  a  fleet  in  the  Adriatic 
no  farther  off  than  Corfu. 

Legate.  The  question  is  the  authenticity  of  the 
pictures. 

Seampa.  And,  after  an  attestation  on  the  spot, 


the  Academy  of  Florence  has  the  impudence  to 
sign  and  seal  against  it  i 

Corazza.  May  not  pictures  have  suffered  on  the 
road  ?  may  not  malicious  men,  artists  and  dealers, 
jealous  of  the  Bolognese  school,  jealous  of  an 
honest  man's  good  fortune  .  .  . 

Seampa,  .  .  Carpers  of  titles,  revilers  of  digni- 
ties .  . 

Corazza.  .  .  Ay,  ay  .  .  have  given  them  a  few 
fiUse  touches  ? 

Biancheria.  May  not  the  air  of  Florence,  moister 
and  heavier  than  ours,  have  sufiused  with  a 
duller  tint  and  disturbed  the  transparency  of  the 


Scan^.  People  sign  without  ireflectlon.  Emi- 
nence !  My  uncle  Matteo  the  Canonico,  your 
Eminence's  old  worshipper,  used  to  say  well  and 
truly,  the  day  of  judgment  is  the  last  day  'we 
can  expect  on  earth,  and  that  he  saw  no  signs 
of  it 

Legate.  We  have  no  proof  of  malice  in  the  de- 
cision. 

Biaw^ieria.  Even  good  men  have  some.  Saint 
Cyprian  said  that  the  fiuee  of  Saint  Jerome,  in 
Correg^o's  picture,  would  have  done  better  for 
tbe  lion,  and  the  lion's  for  him. 

Legate.  Whether  Saint  Cyprian  said  it  may 
perhaps  be  questioned. 

Corazza,  0  the  Magdalen !  what  a  tint !  what 
a  touch !  The  hair !  how  it  swelU !  how  it  £bJ1b  ! 
how  it  undulates  I  how  it  reposes !  Music  to  the 
eye,  to  the  heart,  to  the  intellect,  to  the  soul !  the 
music  of  Paesiello!  Then  her  .  .  ca!  ca!  ca! 
what  tongue  can  reach  it !  Eminence !  look ;  be- 
hold her !  She  has  kissed  the  Bambino  with  the 
endearing  curl  of  her  lip,  where  it  loses  itself  in 
the  paler  roses  of  the  cheek  :  and  she  holds  the 
kiss,  one  would  think,  between  the  lip  and  the 
child,  afraid  to  drop  it  by  moving.  Tender, 
tender,  tender!  And  such  an  ancle  there!  oh! 
oh !  the  heart  can  not  contain  it. 

Legate,  Nevertheless,  the  holy  child  is  a  young 
satyr,  and  the  Saint  a  wild  beast,  come  rather  to 
swallow  than  fondle  him.  Somebody  seems  to 
have  driven  him  up  into  the  comer,  else  his 
claws  might  aUrm  us.  As  to  the  lion,  he  has 
been  in  the  menagery  from  his  birth,  where  some 
other  beast  more  leonine  begot  him. 

Seampa,  If  this  picture  has  its  faults,  well  may 
ours  have  them  too.  In  r^;ard  to  authenticity, 
we  did  not  see  the  artist  paint  them.  We  may 
have  been  deceived :  and  because  we  have  been 
deceived  must  we  be  called  deceivers  ?  Fine  Flo- 
rentine logic  forsooth !  turning  everything  the 
wrong  side  upward. 

Corazza,  I  have  studied  the  art  firom  my  youth, 
and  have  made  the  pot  boil  with  it,  aJtliough 
there  is  not  a  cinder  at  present,  hot  or  cold,  under 
it.  I  do  know  a  little  of  the  matter,  if  a  modest 
man  may  say  it :  a  little  I  do  know.  These 
Florentines  .  .  my  patience  escapes  me  .  . 

Legate,  We  must  attempt  to  catch  it  agun  for 
you  in  this  room,  most  prized  and  ornamented 
Signer  Corazza ! 
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Corasza,  I  but  humbly  follow  Signor  Marchese. 
Enter  the  Tiibuna  where  the  best  pictures  are  sup- 
posed to  hang.  The  Magdalen's  head  is  more 
like  a  boiled  calfs.  She  was  flesh  and  blood,  the 
Ibgdalen  was,  I  warrant  her.  She  had  fingers 
fit  for  anything:  and  here  are  long  sticks,  no 
better  than  Uiose  which  some  blockhead  has  stuck 
apon  Uie  Medicean  Venus,  for  Englishmen  to  ad- 
mire upon  tradition  in  this  age,  and  Kamskatka- 
dales  in  the  next  We  do  not  read  that  the  fin- 
gers of  the  Magdalen  were  broken  or  dislocated 
It  the  cross  or  elsewhere,  as  these  are.  How 
vonld  yon  manage  her  heavy  stupid  head  %  Quido 
would  have  put  it  in  its  right  position  :  Guido 
would  have  given  it  expression  and  grace,  ten- 
derness and  emotion :  it  has  verily  no  more  of 
these  than  an  ox*s  heart  at  the  shambles.  Another 
step,  and  we  stand  before  the  Holy  Family  of 
Michel- Angelo. 

LegiOe.  Signor  Corasza,  my  patron!  do  not 
poll  down  this  picture :  this  is  genuine :  it  was 
painted  for  the  Medici,  and  was  never  out  of  their 
a^i  There  is  some  (however  slight)  reason  to 
believe  that  ihe  other  is  a  Ouido :  but  Quido  was 
s  youth  before  he  was  a  man,  and  a  boy  before 
he  was  a  youth,  and  often  painted  a  picture  by 
lamp-light,  or  by  none,  to  get  out  of  a  scrape. 

fkampa.  Historical  fitcts!  recondite  biography! 
Ouido  has  got  drunk  upon  a  Magdalen,  gone  to 
a  brothel  with  a  Saint  Catharine,  and  gamed  upon 
Christ's  coat.  In  Michel-Angelo's  Holy  Fan^y, 
why  does  the  Virgin  (who  looks  neither  like  vir- 
gin nor  mother)  toss  the  poor  Baby  so  carelessly 
across  her  shoulder  1  And  why  do  those  idle 
vagabonds  sit  naked  on  the  wall  behind  herl 
Have  tiiey  no  reverence?  no  decency?  God's 
blood!  master  Michel-Angelo !  I  suspect  thy 
nose  was  flattened  by  divine  judgment  for  this 
&gnnt  impudiciiy.  In  the  same  Tribuna  is 
another  Holy  Fan^;  one  among  the  few  bad 
works  of  Giulio  Romano.  Beyond  it  are  two 
Coneggios  by  Vanni  of  Sienna,  and  then  another 
Holy  Family,  also  by  Vanni,  but  undoubted  for 
Corr^po's. 

Conma.  Ah  Signor  Marchese !  There  is  some- 
what of  his  sweetness  in  the  coloring  of  the 
landscape. 

Sean^,  But  that  wench  with  her  twisted 
^  her  twisted  hands,  and  her  child  sprawling 
^>dare  ho-,  like  what  has  dropped  from  one's  head 
Wider  the  comb !  yet  our  judges,  our  censurers, 
ow  incriminators,  firmly  believe  in  the  transcen- 
dent exceUence  of  those  works.  They  know 
nothing  of  any  school  but  their  own,  and  little  of 
that.  What  a  Perug^o  is  there  locked  up  in 
their  Academy !  while  these  inferior  pictures  oc- 
cupy the  most  conspicuous  situation,  the  satel- 
lites of  the  Medicean  Venus.  They  have  heard, 
and  they  repeat  to  you,  that  Perugino  is  hard  and 
diy.  Certainly  those  who  worked  for  him  were 
00,  and  BO  was  he  himself  in  the  beginning :  but 
what  at  first  was  harshness  became  at  last  a  pure 
severity.  He  learned  from  the  great  scholar  he 
^ht ;  and  the  wiser  his  followers  were,  the 


more  they  venerated  the  abilities  of  their  master. 
He  had  no  pupil  so  great  as  Raffiiel,  nor  had 
Rafl&el  any  so  great  as  he. 

Legale,  Titian  ennobled  men;  Corregg^o  raised 
children  into  angels ;  RafiBiel  performed  the  more 
arduous  work  of  restoring  to  woman  her  pristine 
purity.  Perugino  was  worthy  of  leading  him  by 
the  hand.  I  am  not  surprised  that  Rub^  is  the 
prime  favorite  of  tulip-fitnciers:  but  give  me  the 
clear  warm  mornings  of  Correggio,  which  his 
large-eyed  angels,  just  in  puberty,  so  eijoy.  Give 
me  the  glowing  afternoons  of  Titian;  his  majestic 
men,  his  gorgeous  women,  and  (wiUi  a  prayer  to 
protect  my  virtue)  his  Bacchantes.  Tet,  Signors ! 
we  may  descant  on  grace  and  majesty  as  we  will; 
believe  me,  there  is  neither  majesty  so  calm,  con- 
centrated, sublime,  and  self-possessed  (true  attri- 
butes of  the  divine),  nor  is  there  grace  at  one  time 
so  human,  at  another  time  so  superhuman,  as  in 
RaflaeL  He  leads  us  into  heaven;  but  neither  in 
satin  robes  nor  with  ruddy  fiices.  He  excludes 
the  glare  of  light  from  the  sanctuary;  but  there 
is  an  ever-burning  lamp,  an  ever-ascending  hymn ; 
and  the  purified  eye  sees,  as  distinctly  as  is  lawful, 
the  divinity  of  the  pUice.  I  delight  in  Titian,  I 
love  Correggio,  I  wonder  at  the  vastness  of 
Michel-Angelo ;  I  admire,  love,  wonder,  and  then 
&11  down  before,  Raffiid. 

Scampa,  Eminence !  we  have  Titian,  we  have 
Rafi^l,  in  our  Academy;  we  want  only  Correggio. 
At  my  decease  perhaps  .  .  And  yet  he,  who  was 
quite  at  home  with  angels,  played  but  a  sony 
part  among  saints :  he  seems  to  have  considered 
them  as  veiy  indifi^nt  company  for  him.  How 
they  stare  and  straddle  and  sprawl  about  his 
Cupola!  But  what  coloring  on  his  canvas! 
Would  your  Eminence  fiivor  me  with  another 
ray  of  light  on  him  and  Raffiiel ! 

Legate.  Signor  Marchese !  I  am  afraid  I  can 
say  nothing  on  the  subject  that  has  not  been  said 
twenty  times  before;  and  if  I  do,  I  may  be 
wrong. 

All.  Impossible. 

LegcUe.  Even  the  coloring  of  Correggio,  so 
transparent,  so  pure,  so  well  considered  and  ar- 
ranged, is  perhaps  too  rich  and  luscious  for  the 
divine  ideas  of  Raffitel :  it  might  have  overshot 
the  scope  which  his  temperate  suavity  attained. 
The  drapery  of  Correggio  is  less  simple  than  be- 
comes the  modest  maid  of  Bethlehem,  chosen  by 
the  all-seeing  eye  for  her  simplicity. 

Biancheria.  And  yet,  under  fiivour,  in  the  Ma- 
donna della  Seggiola,  there  is  almost  a  fimtastic 
charm  in  the  vivid  colours  of  the  tartan  dress. 

Legate.  So  much  the  worse.  Let  us  admire  the 
composition,  but  neither  the  style  of  the  drapery 
nor  the  expression  of  the  countenance.  The 
Virgin  has  ceased  to  be  a  virgin;  and  the  child 
has  about  it  neither  the  sweetness  of  an  amiable 
infant,  nor  the  mysterious  indication  of  a  half- 
human  god.  Rafi^l  in  Rome  had  forgotten  the 
tenderness  of  his  diviner  love ;  and  the  Tempter 
had  seduced  him  to  change  purity  for  power. 
Nevertheless  he  remains,  fiu-  beyond  all  com- 
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parison,  the  greatest  genius  that  eyer  glorified  the 
Arts.  He  was  not,  like  Michel- Angelo,  a  great 
architect,  a  scientific  sculptor,  an  admirable  poet: 
he  attempted  not  universalitj ;  but  he  reached 
perfection.    What  other  mortal  has  ? 

AH  Oracles!  oracles t 

Biancheria.  I  myself  possess  a  little  bit  of 
Pernio :  honey,  sugar,  cinnamon. 

Carazza  (cmde).  And  a  good  deal  of  each ;  two 
dollars  would  not  cover  it.  How  he  kisses  the 
tips  of  his  two  fingers  and  thumb,  all  three  in  a 
cluster !  I  wish  he  would  pay  me  my  twelve  livres 
for  this  honey  and  sugar  and  cinnamon,  in  which 
however  he  will  never  catch  the  wary  old  wasp. 
The  thing  is  fiurly  worth  a  couple  of  zecchins,  and 
he  knows  it 

Legate,  Signor  Corazza,  were  you  saying  your 
prayers  behind  mel 

Corazza,  Fervently.  Alas!  I  have  no  Perugino : 
I  had  a  Sunt  Peter :  tears  like  pearls:  an  ear,  you 
might  have  put  your  finger  in  it  up  to  the  elbow: 
hair,  I  was  afraid  of  blowing  a  fly  from  it 
Stnuigers,  when  they  entered  the  room,  cried, 
"Signor  Corazza!  do  you  keep  poultry  in  your 
saloon  r 

Legate.  What  of  that  1 

Corrassa,  Incidental  The  cock  in  the  distance, 
red,  gold,  emeraldj  six,  seven,  eight  crowns' 
worth  of  lapis  lazuU ;  wings  displayed,  neck  out- 
stretched, eyes  that  might  have  lighted  up  our 
theatre ;  comb  .  .  I  would  never  let  a  cook  enter 
the  room,  lest  he  should  have  cut  it  off.  Every- 
body fancied  he  heard  him  crow;  for  fimcy  it 
must  have  been.  And  what  became  of  this  pic- 
ture 1  Two  Englishmen  tore  it  from  the  wall :  I 
thought  they  would  have  carried  the  house,  the 
street  itself,  away  with  it  They  stopped  my 
mouth:  no  stirring,  no  breathing.  ^England, 
monopolising  England,  possesses  now  Saint  Peter! 
The  milords  threw  down  their  paltry  hundred 
zecchins,  leaving  me  lifeless  at  the  loss  of  my 
treasure,  and  sacking  our  Bologna  in  this  inhu- 
man way.  0  had  your  Eminence  seen  that  cock; 
had  your  Eminence  seen  that  hair,  fine,  fine,  fine 
as  an  infimt's ;  the  crown  of  the  head  smooth  as 
the  cover  of  a  soup-tureen ;  nothing  to  hide  the 
veins  on  the  temples :  he  would  have  been  bald 
within  the  year,  unless  by  miracle.  I  had  also  an 
Andromeda:  Signor  Conte  knew  her.  Dignitaries 
of  the  Church  have  stood  before  her  until  their 
knees  bent  under  theuL 

Legate.  Did  Englishmen  dispossess  you  likewise 
of  your  Andromeda  ? 

Corazza,  Half  the  nation  fell  upon  her  at  onoe : 
all  were  after  her :  what  was  to  be  done !  I  was 
widowed  of  her  too :  they  had  her.  One  would 
think,  after  this  they  might  have  been  quiet :  not 
they :  we  must  bleed  and  martyrise :  no  end  or 
remission  of  our  sufferings.  The  English  are  very 
unlike  what  they  were  formerly:  surely  the  breed 
of  milords  is  extinct 

Legate.  Quite  the  contrary,  I  believe. 

Corazza.  Then  they  are  turned  into  chapmen. 
No  sooner  do  they  come  to  an  inn,  than  they 


inquire  how  much  the  host  asks  for  so  many;  and 
if  they  do  not  like  the  price,  they  drive  off 
Formerly  if  you  skinned  a  milord  you  only  tickled 
him.  Who,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Virgin ! 
could  have  begotten  the  present  race?  They 
have  shockingly  ill-treated  our  worthy  fellow-citi- 
zen, the  most  esteemed  Signor  Flavlo  Perotti  of 
the  Pelican.  He  offered  them  his  house;  he 
placed  everything  before  them ;  all  unreservedly 
at  their  disposal.  He  serves  his.  country  with 
consummate  zeal  and  fidelity :  much  money 
flows  into  it  through  his  hands :  many  pictures 
that  might  peradventure  do  great  dishonour  to 
the  names  of  Domenichino  and  Guide,  and  the 
whole  &mily  of  the  Caracci,  and  sweet  Albano 
.  .  my  tears  will  flow  at  the  name,  it  so  much 
resembles  our  illustrious  protector's  .  .  Tea, 
yes,  many  and  many  slip  quietly  fh>m  the  Pelican 
out  of  the  country,  by  Signor  Flavio*s  interven- 
tion. Hence  there  is  scarcely  an  auction,  I  hear, 
in  England,  without  a  dozen  of  Domenichinos ; 
while  in  Italy  dukes  and  princes  lie  on  their 
death-beds  and  gasp  for  one.  The  milords  in 
Florence  conspired  against  poor  Signor  Flavio,  as 
an  accomplice  in  what  they  were  pleased  to  de- 
nominate a  cheat  and  forgeiy.  Figure  it !  your 
Eminence!  figure  it!  an  accomplice!  Signor 
Flavio  told  me  that,  unless  he  had  quitted 
Florence  on  the  instant,  the  Police  would  have 
consigned  him  to  the  Bargello.  This  comes  of 
accepting  bills  from  foreigners !  this  comes  frt>m 
fiicilitating  business ! 

Biancheria.  Eminence !  we  live  in  an  ungrate- 
ful world,  a  world  full  of  snares,  frauds,  and  perils. 
Many  saints  have  said  it,  and  all  honest  men 
have  experienced  it  I  gave  my  pictures  to  this 
Englishman,  merely  not  to  disgust  or  displease 
him.  He  had  them  not  at  my  price,  but  at  his 
own.  I  abandoned  them ;  I  stood  in  desolation. 
Recovering  my  senses,  I  saw  bare  walls ;  Chiusi, 
Populonia. 

Legate.  Signor  Conte!  most  illustrious!  had 
the  purchaser  ever  any  dealings  with  you  before  1 

Biancheria^  He  never  was  before  in  Bologna. 
We  see  many  Englishmen  frx)m  time  to  time,  but 
none  come  twice :  the  reason  is,  they  take  the 
other  road.  Beside,  they  are  men  of  business,  and 
carry  off  at  once  everything  they  like. 

Corazza.  I  never  heard  of  one  entering  the 
same  shop  a  second  time.  The  French  are  called 
inconstant :  but  in  inconstancy  the  English  outfly 
them  by  leagues  and  latitudes.  Him  whom  they 
call  9n  honest  man  one  day,  they  call  a  rogue  the 
next :  they  are  as  mild  as  turnips  in  the  morning, 
and  as  hot  as  capsicums  in  the  afternoon. 

Scampa.  Whenever  an  Englishman  of  distinc- 
tion was  inclined  to  fiivor  me,  he  always  found 
my  palace  at  his  disposal  I  began  at  last  to  give 
a  preference  to  the  Frenchman.  Instead  of  such 
outrageous  words  as  acoomptiee,  eeceteroy  eecetteraj 
when  a  Frenchman  has  rung  a  few  changes  on 
the  second  and  sixth  letters  of  the  alphabet,  his 
temperament  grows  cooler:  you  may  compromise 
with  him :  but  the  Qot-dam  of  the  Englishmen 
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soands  like  the  bnrsUng  of  the  doors  of  Janus, 
sod  his  fist  IB  always  ready  to  give  it  emphasis.  I 
regret  that  I  have  encountered  more  than  once 
snch  rudeness,  after  making  hiwi  the  master  of 
my  house  and  seirants. 

Ckfraasoa  {aside  to  the  aecretary).  What  servants ! 
tlM7  are  an  the  Pelican's.  Old  Baltazzare-Cin- 
dnnato  neyer  leaves  off  his  cobbling  under  the 
palace-stairs  for  the  best  heretic  in  London.  He 
bas  orders  to  the  contrary,  or  the  Pelican  would 
stand  still  in  the  negotiation.  He  has  other  per- 
qaintes. 

Legate.  Most  prized  and  ornate  Signer  Corazza» 
my  patron  !  I  commend  your  modesty  in  taking 
a  place  behind  my  chair,  while  Signer  Marchese 
and  Signer  Conte  do  me  the  honour  of  indulging 
me  with  their  presence  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  chamber ;  jet,  if  you  are  desirous  of  whispei^ 
ing  any  remarks  of  yours  to  my  secretary,  who 
appears  to  be  an  old  acquaintance,  pray,  in  cour- 
ted, go  as  fiur  from  my  chair  as  posssible ;  for 
▼Uspers  are  apt  to  divert  the  attention  more  than 
I  loader  tone. 

Corazza.  Signor  Secretaiy !  accept  this  small 
cameo. 

Se&etcay,  Don't  mention  it;  don't  think  of  it; 
impossible !    Not  to  be  observed . .  (pockets  it) 

I  would  render  you  service  for  service,  my  dear 
Signor  Corazza !  you  are  a  nuji  of  parts,  a  man 
of  business,  my  most  worshipful  patron !  I  have 
only  my  good  fortune  to  boast  of,  partly  in  the 
atisfiurUon  I  give  his  Eminence,  and  partly  in 
the  precious  acquisition  of  your  friendship.  His 
Eminence  has  taken  under  his  protection  a  young 
person,  a  relative  of  mine,  sage,  good,  gentle ; 
they  call  her  handsome.  She  embroiders;  she 
can  get  up  fine  linen . . 

His  Eminence  wishes  her  welL  There  can  be 
no  scandal  in  it;  there  never  was  a  suspicion; 
Berenteen  comes  too  fiu-  under  eighty.  He  would 
not  poff  off  the  giii ;  but  he  has  told  me  in  con- 
fidence that  five  hundred  crowns  lie  somewhere. 
And  her  fiienda  are  men  of  substance ;  they  may 
fome  down  with  what  is  handsome. 

Coraeza,  Signor  Secretary !  the  sooner  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  these  things  the  better. 

Secretary,  I  may  misunderstand  you,  since  your 
impatience  seems  to  have  little  of  the  rapturous 
in  it  Why  then  the  better  the  sooner  in  the 
niidstof  themi 

Corazza.  Because  the  sooner  out  1 

Secretary.  Ohibo !  no  better  reason  than  this  1 

Corazsa,  My  most  ornate  and  erudite  Signor 
I  Secretaiy  I  I  love  women  in  canvas  better  than 
I  in  Unen :  they  change  less  speedily,  do  an  honest 
j  man  less  harm,  and  are  more  readily  off-hand. 
I  Secretary.  Eh,  eh  t  well,  well !  I  would  not 
I  Imild  up  a  man's  fortune  against  his  wilL 
;      Legate.  Signor  Corazza  1 

Cmma.  Her  slave! 

Legate.  I  have  been  turning  over  the  papers 

▼«ry  attentively,  and  begin  to  think  the  afiair 

I   looks  serious.    If  anything  can  be  suggested  to 

]    '^Uere  you,  lawfully  and  conscientiously . .  reflect 


upon  it ;  meet  half-way.    There  is  nothing  that 
may  not  be  arranged  by  wisdom  and  concession. 

Soampa.  Wisdom  does  much. 

Legate.  Ck)ncession  helps  her  materially,  my 
dear  Signor  Marchese ! 

Biancheria.  The  gifted  persons,  who  enjoy  the 
supreme  felicity  of  frequent  audiences  with  your 
Eminence,  admire  the  prodigious  ease  with  which 
she  performs  the  greatest  actions. 

Soampa.  Wh^t  a  stupendous  wisdom  &lls  from 
the  fountain  of  Her  most  eloquent  lips!  As  the 
shallowness  of  some  is  rendered  less  apparent  by 
an  umbrageous  impenetrability  about  them,  so 
the  profundity  of  others  is  little  suspected  in  the 
placid  and  winning  currency  of  their  demeanour. 

Corazza.  Ah  Eminence  1  She  has  £Eurly  won 
her  red  stockings. 

Legate.  Qod  put  them  on  me  only  to  try  me. 
He  has  since  visited  me  with  many  auctions.  In 
his  inscrutable  wisdom,  he  permitted  the  French 
to  plunder  me  of  my  pictures.  I  have  yet  some; 
a  few  worthy  friends  have  been  ambitious  to 
sew  up  the  rents  and  rips  of  my  fortune :  one 
has  offered  me  one  fine  piece,  another  another. 
They  only  showed  the  heart  in  the  right  place. 
I  am  Sony  I  rgected  so  many :  I  might  have 
restored  them  by  my  last  will  and  testament,  with 
a  slight  remembrance,  treating  some  according  to 
what  I  conceive  to  be  their  necessities,  and  others 
in  proportion  to  their  rank  and  dignity.  But  why 
these  reflections?  Gentlemen!  I  am  involved 
in  a  multiplicity  of  aflSeurs,  an  account  of  which 
must  instantly  be  bud  before  his  Holiness.  In 
obedience  to  his  Edict,  I  must  inquire  into  the 
women  who  wear  silver*  combs  and  show  their  shift 
sleeves :  I  must  ascertain  the  number  of  equally 
grave  offenders  whose  houses  are  open  in  the  dusk, 
and  the  names  of  those  who  enter  and  go  out. 

Corazza.  Tour  Eminence  turns  round  and  looks 
at  me.  Upon  the  £uth  of  a  Catholic,  I  went  out 
but . .  that  is  to  say  . . 

Legate,  It  is  indeed,  my  patron !  it  is  to  say  . . 
quite  enough.  Respectable  persons,  substantial 
housekeepers,  are  allowed  an  honest  liberty ;  but 
Vice  must  be  tributary  to  Virtue.  The  Serpent 
may  bite  the  Woman's  heel,  as  was  ordained ;  but, 
if  he  rises  in  his  ambition,  we  must  detach  a  golden 
scale  or  two  from  his  pericranium.  In  plain  lan- 
guage, gentlemen,  the  fisc  is  cracking  into  chinks 
with  dryness  and  vacuity :  we  must  contrive  to 
oil  it  among  us. 

Corazza.  I  am  no  definulter;  I  am  no  fre- 
quenter . . . 

Secretary  {aside).  Why  tremble,  why  hesitate, 
why  excuse  yourself,  most  worthy  Signor  Corazza? 
Nobody  can  suspect  you,  my  patron  I  you  stand 
erect,  above  suspicion :  your  Venuses  are  upon 
canvas. 


*  There  was  lasued  an  ediot  against  them  by  Leo  the 
Twelfth.  Creditable  women  among  the  poor  nsoally 
wore  them,  and  they  were  heirlooms  for  many  gene- 
rations f  It  is  reported  that  bis  holiness  had  reoeired 
his  last  serious  injury  from  a  person  who  osniped  this 
matronly  deooration. 
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Corazsa  {aeidey  SignorSecretaiy!  no  jeering! 
You  shall  never  cram  girls  down  my  throat. 
There  are  some  that  might  be  too  lai^ge  for  it ; 
do  you  understand  me  1  Mind,  look-ye  !  I  do 
not  say  all  are :  I  do  not  aay  one  is :  no  offence 
to  any  relative  or  friend  of  yours :  I  had  not  a 
thought  of  the  kind  in  regard  to  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion !    Qod  knows  it ! 

Secretary.  You  convince  me,  my  dear  patron  ! 

Legate.  In  this  life,  we  must  all  make  some 
small  sacrifices,  and  the  sooner  we  make  them  the 
more  certain  is  our  reward.  I  myself  am  an 
instance  of  it.  The  enemy  had  despoiled  me  of 
my  gallery :  but  the  Virgin  opened  my  eyes  the 
wider  the  more  I  wept  before  her,  the  more  pro- 
mises I  made  her,  and  enabled  me  to  foresee  the 
&11  of  paper-money.  I  effected  large  purchases 
in  it,  very  kurge  indeed,  engaging  to  repay  it  in 
the  same  kind  after  six  months,  with  great  inte- 
rest My  blessed  Patroness  enabled  me  to  perform 
it,  at  less  expense  than  a  plate  of  unpeppered 
cucumbers  in  August  Nor  did  her  fiivour  and 
inspiration  end  here.  I  went,  I  remember  not  on 
what  business,  to  Massa  di  Carrara.  After  passing 
through  all  the  bed-chambers,  at  the  desire  of  the 
Duchess,  in  order  to  make  mjr  choice,  I  fixed 
upon  one  in  which  there  ms  a  Holy  Family  by 
Titian. 

A  noble  picture,  Signer  Marchese !  I  do  assure 
you.  Signer  Conte !  the  picture  is  worth  ten 
thousand  crowns.  Signer  Corazza  I  if  you  had 
seen  that  picture,  you  would  have  cut  off  the  head 
of  the  Bunbino  for  pure  affection.  Impossible 
to  resist  the  idea.  I  prayed  and  prayed  before  it, 
and  took  out  first  my  scissors,  then  my  penknife; 
then  I  thought  it  would  be  a  pity  to  lose  the 
rest;  for  there  are  parts  about  the  Virgin,  too, 
most  delicately  touched.  Ah  what  a  carnation  ! 
what  a  carnation !  the  warmest  local  colors,  the 
most  subtile  demitints,  a  glow  that  creeps  on 
insensibily  to  lose  itself  in  the  shades,  making 
the  heart  pant  and  the  innermost  soul  sigh 
after  it 

AU,  I  seize  it  I  I  seize  it !  I  seize  it ! 

Legate,  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  put  up  pen- 
knife and  scissors ;  but  it  was  easier  than  to  deep 
in  such  a  presence.  About  midnight  I  rose  and 
prayed  to  my  Protectress,  vowing  that,  if  she 
would  incline  the  heart  of  the  Duchess  to  my 
wishes,  I  would  place  a  crown  of  gold  over  her 
head,  and  another  of  silver  over  the  Bambino's. 
Whenever,  on  the  following  day,  any  person  en- 
tered the  chamber,  he  or  ^e  found  me  on  my 
knees  before  the  picture.  In  the  morning  I 
looked  pale ;  I  sighed  at  breakfSust ;  I  abstained 
at  dinner;  I  retired  at  supper.  The  Duchess 
told  her  chaplain  to  inform  me  that  her  surgeon 
might  be  depended  on,  being  a  man  equally  of 
abiUty  and  discretion.  I  assured  him  I  seldom 
had  had  occasion  to  put  any  surgeon's  ability  to 
the  proof,  and  never  his  discretion  and  taciturnity. 
I  rose  in  her  good  opinion  for  both  these  merits, 
if  we  may  call  them  so.  I  then  expressed  to 
him,  in  confidence,  my  long  sufferings  and  ex- 


ceeding love  for  the  Virgin.  Whether  he  or  she 
informed  the  Duchess  of  them,  I  never  have  dis- 
covered :  but  her  Highness  said  so  many  kind 
words  to  me  on  the  subject,  that  I  could  no 
longer  refuse  to  eat  whatever  she  recommended. 
Yet  I  was  obliged  to  retire  immediately  after 
dinner,  partly  from  weakness  of  stomach,  and 
partly  from  the  rigid  devotion  which  occasioned 
it 

"  What  can  be  the  matter  with  the  poor  car- 
dinal T  said  her  Highness.  "Highness!  the 
naked  truth  must  out,"  replied  the  «*h*piftin 
''He  does  whatever  you  command  or  wish:  he 
smiles,  however  languidly ;  he  drinks,  one  wonld 
almost  think,  with  reli^;  he  eats,  I  will  not 
say  like  one  with  an  appetite,  but  at  least  as  i 
much ;  to  remove  all  anxiety  from  your  High- 
ness." 

"  Well  but  this  naked  truth .  .  I  have  t^e 
courage  to  encounter  it,"  said  the  Duchess. 
"There  are  baths  at  Pisa  and  Lucca,  both  near, 
and  there  are  minerals  and  instruments  quite  at 
hand."  The  worthy  chaplain  shook  his  head,  and 
answered,  "  His  Eminence  does  nothing,  day  or 
night,  but  kneel  before  the  Holy  Family  in  his 
bed-chamber."  "  Then  get  the  cushion  well 
stuffed,"  said  her  Highness,  "or  let  him  have 
another  put  upon  it :  bring  him  the  green  velvet 
one  from  the  chapel ;  and  take  especial  care  that 
no  loose  gold-wire,  in  the  bice  about  it»  catches 
his  stockings." 

When  I  was  going  away  I  began  to  despair, 
and  I  prayed  again  to  my  blessed  Benefac- 
tress. 

Signer  Marchese !  Signer  Conte  1  She  never 
abandons  those  who  put  their  trust  in  her. 

Both.  Never,  never.  So  bountiful  is  she  that 
she  leaves  them  nothing  to  desire.  She  gives  all 
at  once. 

Legate.  On  the  morning  of  my  departure,  the 
Duchess  sent  up  some  fine  Dresden  porcelain  to 
my  room,  and  several  richly  bound  books,  re- 
questing my  acceptance,  die  was  graciously 
pleased  to  say,  of  the  few  trifling  things  she  bad 
ordered  to  be  placed  there.  I  humbly  told  her  I 
could  not  deprive  her  of  any  luxury,  to  every 
kind  of  which  I  was  indifferent  and  d^.  Again 
she  politely  asked  me  if  there  was  nothing  I  would 
accept  as  a  remembrance  of  my  visit  to  Massa. 
After  a  pause,  and  after  those  protestations  of 
impossibility  which  good  manners  render  neces- 
sary, and  indeed  after  four  retrograde  steps,  it 
occurred  to  me  as  an  urgent  duty,  to  declare 
positively  that  I  would  only  take  Uie  picture; 
which,  if  left  where  it  was,  might  deprive  others, 
equally  devout,  of  as  much  sleep  as  I  had 
lost  by  it  The  Duchess  stood  with  her  mouth 
open .  .  and  very  pretty  teeth  she  had  in  those 
days  .  .  I  abashed  my  head,  kissed  her  hand,  and 
thanked  her  with  many  tears  and  tendernesses, 
for  a  gift  which  (to  me  at  least)  was  a  precious 
one,  said  I,  and  a  pledge  of  her  piety,  sJthough 
no  proof  of  my  desert 

Seampa.  The  Duchess  is  wealthy,  and  .  . 
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Legate,  I  do  aasore  you,  Marchefle,  she  was 
then  a  fine  woman,  little  above  fifty.  Gentlemen, 
I  will  Tiat  your  galleries,  knowing  their  contents. 


and  will  hear  your  reasonings,  anticipating  their 
validity.    (/2iM»  and  goe») 
AU.  We  are  lost! 


LUCIAN  AND  TIMOTHEUS. 


Timoiheus.  I  am  delighted,  my  cousin  Lucian, 
to  observe  how  popular  are  become  your  Dialogues 
of  the  Dead,  Nothing  can  be  so  gratifying  and 
Bstiafiurtory  to  a  rightly  disposed  mind,  as  the 
subversion  of  imposture  by  Uie  force  of  ridicule. 
It  hath  scattered  the  crowd  of  heathen  gods  as  if 
ft  thunderbolt  had  &llen  in  the  midst  of  theuL 
Now,  I  am  confident  you  never  would  have 
ftssftiled  the  &l8e  religion,  unless  you  were  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  the  true.  For  it  hath 
always  been  an  indication  of  rashness  and  preci- 
pitancy, to  throw  down  an  edifice  before  you  have 
collected  materials  for  reconstruction. 

Lucian.  Of  all  metaphors  and  remarks,  I  be- 
lieve this  of  yours,  my  good  cousin  Timotheus,  is 
the  most  trite,  and  pu^on  me  if  I  add,  the  most 
untrue.  Surely  we  ought  to  remove  an  error  the 
instant  we  detect  it,  although  it  may  be  ^out  of 
oar  competence  to  state  and  establish  what  is 
ri^t  A  lie  should  be  exposed  as  soon  as  bom  : 
we  are  not  to  wait  until  a  healthier  child  is  begot- 
ten. Whatever  is  evil  in  any  way  should  be 
abolished.  The  husbandman  never  hesitates  to 
eradicate  weeds,  or  to  bum  them  up,  because  he 
may  not  happen  at  the  time  to  cany  a  sack  on 
his  shoulder  with  wheat  or  barley  in  it.  Even  if 
no  wheat  or  barley  is  to  be  sown  in  future,  the 
weeding  and  burning  are  in  themselves  beneficial, 
and  something  better  will  spring  up. 

Timotheus,  That  is  not  so  certain. 

Ludan.  Doubt  it  as  you  may,  at  least  you  will 
allow  that  the  temporary  absence  of  evil  is  an 
adTsntage. 

Timotheus,  I  think,  0  Lucian,  you  would  reason 
much  better  if  you  would  come  over  to  our  belief 

Ludan,  I  was  unaware  that  belief  is  an  encou- 
nger  and  guide  to  reason. 

Timotheus.  Depend  upon  it,  there  can  be  no 
stability  of  trath,  no  elevation  of  genius,  without 
an  onwavering  fidth  in  our  holy  mysteries.  Babes 
and  Bucklings  who  are  blest  with  it,  stand  higher, 
^tdlectnally  as  well  as  morally,  than  stiff  unbe- 
Beren  and  proud  sceptics. 

Ludan.  I  do  not  wonder  that  so  many  are 
to  holders  of  this  novel  doctrine.  It  is  pleasant 
to  grow  wise  and  virtuous  at  so  small  an  expendi- 
^ue  of  thought  or  time.  This  saying  of  yours  is 
exactly  what  I  heard  spoken  with  angry  gravity 
not  long  ago. 

Timotheus.  Angry!  no  wonder!  for  it  is  im- 
powible  to  keep  our  patience  when  truths  so 
incontrovertible  are  assailed.  What  was  your 
answer  1 

^^vdan.  My  answer  was.  If  you  talk  in  this 
manner,  my  honest  friend,  you  will  excite  a  spirit 
of  ridicule  in  the  gravest  and  most  saturnine  men. 


who  never  had  let  a  huigh  out  of  their  breasts 
before.  Lie  to  me,  and  welcome ;  but  beware  lest 
your  own  heart  take  you  to  task  for  it,  reminding 
you  that  both  anger  and  fiUsehood  are  reprehended 
by  all  religions,  yours  included. 

Timotheus,  Lucian !  Lucian !  you  have  always 
been  called  profime.  * 

Ludan.  For  whati  for  having  tumed  into 
ridicule  the  gods  whom  you  have  tumed  out  of 
house  and  home,  and  are  reducing  to  dusti 

Timotheus.  Well ;  but  you  are  equally  ready  to 
tum  into  ridicule  the  trae  and  holy. 

Ludan.  In  other  words,  to  tum  myself  into  a 
fool.  He  who  brings  ridicule  to  bear  against 
Tmth,  finds  in  his  hand  a  bhide  without  a  hilt. 
The  most  sparkling  and  pointed  flame  of  wit 
flickers  and  expires  against  the  incombustible 
walls  of  her  sanctuary. 

Timotheus.  Fine  talking !  Do  you  know,  you 
have  really  been  called  an  atheist  t 

Ludan.  Yes,  yes;  I  know  it  welL  But,  in 
fact,  I  believe  there  are  almost  as  few  atheists  in 
the  world  as  there  are  Christians. 

Timotheus.  How!  as  fewl  Most  of  Europe, 
most  of  Asia,  most  of  AMca,  is  Christian. 

Ludan.  Show  me  five  men  in  each  who  obey 
the  commands  of  Christ,  and  I  will  show  you  five 
hundred  in  this  very  city  who  observe  the  dictates 
of  Pythagoras.  Every  PyUiagorean  obeys  his 
defunct  philosopher ;  and  almost  every  Christian 
disobeys  his  living  God.  Where  is  there  one  who 
practises  the  most  important  and  the  easiest  of 
his  commands,  to  abstain  firom  strife  1  Men  easily 
and  perpetually  find  something  new  to  quarrel 
about ;  but  the  objects  of  affection  are  limited  in 
number,  and  grow  up  scantily  and  slowly.  Even 
a  small  house  is  often  too  spacious  for  them,  and 
there  is  a  vacant  seat  at  the  table.  Beligious 
men  themselves,  when  the  Deity  has  bestowed  on 
them  everything  they  prayed  for,  discover,  as  a 
peculiar  gift  of  Providence,  some  fault  in  the 
actions  or  opinions  of  a  neighbour,  and  run  it 
down,  crying  and  shouting  after  it,  with  more 
alacrity  and  more  clamour  than  boys  would  a 
leveret  or  a  squirrel  in  the  play-ground.  Are  our 
years  and  our  intellects,  and  the  word  of  God 
itself,  given  us  for  this,  0  Timotheus? 

IHmotheus.  A  certain  latitude,  a  liberal  con- 
stmction.  .  . 

Ludan,  Ay,  ay!  These  "liberal  constractions" 
let  loose  all  the  worst  passions  into  those  "  ceriadn 
latitudes."  The  priests  themselves,  who  ought  to 
be  the  poorest,  are  the  richest ;  who  ought  to  be 
the  most  obedient,  are  the  most  refractory  and 
rebellious.  All  trouble  and  all  piety  are  vicarious. 
They  send  missionaries,  at  the  cost  of  others,  into 
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foreign  lands,  to  teach  observances  which  they 
supersede  at  home.  I  have  ridiculed  the  puppets 
of  all  features,  all  colours,  all  sizes,  by  which  an 
impudent  and  audacious  set  of  impostors  have 
been  gaining  an  easy  livelihood  these  two  thou- 
sand years. 

Timotkeus,  Gently!  gently!  Ours  have  not 
been  at  it  yet  two  hundred.  We  abolish  all 
idolatry.  We  know  that  Jupiter  was  not  the 
&ther  of  gods  and  men :  we  know  that  Mars  was 
not  the  Lord  of  Hosts :  we  know  who  is :  we 
are  quite  at  ease  upon  that  question. 

Ludan.  Are  you  so  fimatical,  my  good  Timo- 
theus,  as  to  imagine  that  the  Creator  of  the 
world  cares  a  fig  by  what  appeUation  you  adore 
himi  whether  you  call  him  on  one  occasion 
Jupiter,  on  another  Apollo  1  I  will  not  add 
Mars  or  Lord  of  Hosts ;  for,  wanting  as  I  may  be 
in  piety,  I  am  not,  and  never  was,  so  impious  as 
to  call  the  Maker  the  Destroyer;  to  call  him 
Lord  of  Hosts  who,  according  to  your  holiest  of 
books,  declared  so  lately  and  so  plainly  that  he 
permits  no  hosts  at  all ;  much  less  will  he  take 
the  command  of  one  against  another.  Would 
any  man  in  his  senses  go  down  into  the  cellar, 
and  seize  first  an  amphora  from  the  right,  and 
then  an  amphora  from  the  left,  for  the  pleasure 
of  breaking  them  in  pieces,  and  of  letting  out  the 
wine  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  put  in  ?  We 
are  not  contented  with  attributing  to  the  gods 
our  own  infirmities ;  we  make  them  even  more 
wayward,  even  more  passionate,  even  more  exi- 
gent and  more  malignant :  and  then  some  of  us 
try  to  coax  and  cajole  them,  and  others  run  away 
from  them  outright 

Timotheus.  No  wonder :  but  only  in  regard  to 
yours :  and  even  those  are  types. 

Luda/n.  There  are  honest  men  who  occupy 
their  lives  in  discovering  types  for  all  things. 

Timodieus.  Truly  and  rationally  thou  speakest 
now.  Honest  men  and  wise  men  above  their 
fellows  are  they,  and  the  greatest  of  all  disco- 
verers. There  are  many  types  above  thy  reach, 
0  Lucian! 

XrKodn.  And  one  which  my  mind,  and  perhaps 
yours  also,  can  comprehend.  There  is  in  Italy,  I 
hear,  on  the  border  of  a  quiet  and  beautiful  lake,* 
a  temple  dedicated  to  Diana ;  the  priests  of  which 
temple  have  murdered  each  his  predecessor  for 
unrecorded  ages. 

Tinwtheus,  What  of  that  1  They  were  idolaters. 

Lucian,  They  made  the  type,  however :  take 
it  home  with  you,  and  hang  it  up  in  your 
temple. 

Timotheu8.  Why !  you  seem  to  have  forgotten 
on  a  sudden  tiiat  I  am  a  Christian :  you  are  talk* 
ing  of  the  heathens. 

Lucian.  True  I  true !  I  am  near  upon  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  to  my  poor  eyesight  one  thing 
looks  very  like  another. 

Timothms.  You  are  too  indifierent 

Lucian.  No  indeed.    I  love  those  best  who 


*  The  lake  of  NemL 


quarrel  least,  and  who.  bring  into  public  use  the 
most  civility  and  good-humour. 

Timoiheus.  Our  holy  religion  inculcates  this 
duly  especially. 

Ludan.  Such  being  the  case,  a  pleasant  story 
will  not  be  thrown  away  upon  you.  Xenophanes, 
my  townsman  of  Samosata,  was  resolved  to  buj 
a  new  horse :  he  had  tried  him,  and  liked  him 
well  enough.  I  asked  him  why  he  wished  to  dis- 
pose of  his  old  one,  knowing  how  sore-footed  be 
was,  how  easy  in  Us  paces,  and  how  quiet  in  hi« 
pasture.  "  Very  true,  0  Lucian,"  said  he ;  ^  the 
horse  is  a  clever  horse ;  noble  eye,  beautiful  figure, 
stately  step ;  rather  too  fond  of  neighing  and  of 
shufi^ing  a  little  in  the  vicinity  of  a  mare ;  but 
tractable  and  good-tempered."  "  I  would  not 
have  parted  with  him  then,"  said  L  ''The  hd 
is,"  replied  he,  ''my  grand&ther,  whom  I  am 
about  to  visit,  likes  no  horses  but  what  are  iS^- 
iMmized,  To-morrow  I  begin  my  journey :  come 
and  see  me  set  out"  I  went  at  the  hour 
appointed.  The  new  purchase  looked  quiet  and 
demure ;  but  he  also  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  gave 
sundry  other  tokens  of  equinity,  when  the  more 
interesting  part  of  lus  fellow-creatures  came  near 
him.  As  the  morning  oats  began  to  operate,  he 
grew  more  and  more  unruly,  and  snapped  at  one 
friend  of  Xenophanes,  and  sidled  against  another, 
and  gave  a  kick  at  athird.  "  All  in  pky !  all  in 
play  1"  said  Xenophanes ;  "his  nature  is  more  of 
a  lamb's  than  a  horse's."  However,  these  mute 
salutations  being  over,  away  went  Xenophanes. 
In  the  evening,  when  my  lamp  had  Just  been 
replenished  for  the  commencement  of  my  studies, 
my  friend  came  in  striding  as  if  he  were  still 
across  the  saddle.  "  I  am  apprehensive,  0  Xeno- 
phanes," said  I,  "your  new  acquisition  has  dis- 
appointed you."  "Not  in  the  least,"  answered 
he.  "  I  do  assure  you,  0  Lucian  I  he  is  the  very 
horse  I  was  looking  out  for."  On  my  requesting 
him  to  be  seated,  he  no  more  thought  c^  doing 
so  than  if  it  had  been  in  the  presence  of  ^e 
Persian  king.  I  then  handed  my  lamp  to  him, 
telling  him  (as  was  true)  it  contained  all  the  oil 
I  had  m  the  house,  and  protesting  I  should  be 
happier  to  finish  my  DieUogus  in  the  morning. 
He  took  the  lamp  into  my  bed-room,  and  appeared 
to  be  much  refreshed  on  his  return.  Neverthe- 
less, he  treated  Im  chair  with  great  delicacy  and 
circumspection,  and  evidently  was  afraid  of  break- 
ing it  by  too  sudden  a  descent  I  did  not  revert 
to  the  horse :  but  he  went  on  of  Us  own  accord. 
"  I  declare  to  you,  0  Lucian  I  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  be  mistaken  in  a  palfrey.  My  new  one  is 
the  only  one  in  Samosata  that  could  cany  me  at 
one  stretch  to  my  grandfather's."  "  But  has  he  1 " 
said  I,  timidly.  "  No ;  he  has  not  yet,"  answered 
my  friend.  "To-morrow,  then,  I  am  afraid,  we 
r^ly  must  lose  you."  "No,"  said  he;  "the 
horse  does  trot  hiurd :  but  he  is  the  better  for 
that :  I  shall  soon  get  used  to  him."  In  fine,  my 
worthy  friend  deferred  his  visit  to  his  grandfath^-: 
Us  rides  were  neither  long  nor  frequent :  he  waa 
ashamed  to  part  with  his  purchase^  boasted  of 
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him  eveiywhere,  and,  humane  as  he  is  by  nature, 
could  almott  have  broken  on  the  crofls  the  quiet 
oontented  owner  of  old  Bucephalus. 

THmotkeua,  Am  I  to  understand  by  thisy  0 
eousin  Lucian,  that  I  ought  to  be  oontented  with 
the  impurities  of  paganism  9 

Lftdan,  Unless  you  are  yeiy  unreasonable.  A 
moderate  man  finds  plenty  in  it 

Ttmotheua,  We  abominate  the  Deities  who 
patronise  them,  and  we  hurl  down  the  images  of 
the  monsters. 

Ludan,  Sweet  cousin !  be  tenderer  to  my  feel- 
ings. In  such  a  tempest  as  this,  my  spark  of 
piety  may  be  blown  out  Hold  your  hand  cau- 
taoosly  befbre  it^  until  I  can  find  my  way.  Believe 
me,  no  Deities  (out  of  their  own  houses)  patronise 
immorality;  none  patronise  unruly  passions,  least 
of  all  the  fierce  and  ferocious.  In  my  opinion, 
jon  are  wrong  in  throwing  down  the  images  of 
those  among  them  who  look  on  you  benignly 
the  others  I  give  up  to  your  discretion.  But  I 
think  it  impossible  to  stand  habitually  in  the 
presence  of  a  sweet  and  open  countenance,  graven 
or  depicted,  without  in  some  degree  partaldng  of 
the  character  it  expresses.  Never  tell  any  man 
that  he  can  derive  no  good,  in  his  devotions, 
from  this  or  firom  that :  abolish  neither  hope  nor 
gratitude. 

Timotkeiu.  God  is  offended  at  vain  efforts  to 
represent  him. 

Luckin.  No  such  thing,  my  dear  Timotheus. 
If  you  knew  him  at  all,  you  would  not  talk  of  him 
80  irreverently.  He  is  pleased,  I  am  convinced,  at 
every  effort  to  resemble  him,  at  every  wish  to 
remind  both  ourselves  and  others  of  his  benefits. 
You  can  not  think  so  often  of  him  without  an 


Timodieus.  What  likeness  is  there  in  the 
perishable  to  the  unperishable  1 

Ludan,  I  see  no  reason  why  there  may  not  be 
a  similitude.  All  that  the  senses  can  comprehend 
may  be  represented  by  any  material;  day  or 
fig-tree,  bronze  or  ivoiy,  porphyry  or  gold. 
Indeed  I  have  a  fiunt  remembrance  that,  accord- 
ing to  your  sacred  volumes,  man  was  made  by 
God  after  his  own  image.  If  so,  man's  intellectutd 
powers  are  worthily  exercised  in  attempting  to 
oolleci  all  that  is  beautiful,  serene,  and  dignified, 
and  to  bring  him  back  to  earth  again  by  flowing 
him  the  noblest  of  his  gifts,  the  work  most  like 
his  own.  Surely  he  can  not  hate  or  abandon  those 
who  thus  cherish  his  memory,  and  thus  implore 
his  regard  Perishable  and  imperfect  is  every- 
thing human :  but  in  these  very  qualities  I  find 
the  best  reason  for  striving  to  attain  what  is  least 
so.  Would  not  any  &ther  be  gratified  by  seeing 
his  ehUd  attempt  to  delineate  Us  features )  And 
would  not  the  gratification  be  rather  increased 
than  diminished  by  his  incapacity)  How  long 
shall  the  narrow  mind  of  man  stand  between 
goodness  and  omnipotence  1  Perhaps  the  effigy 
of  your  ancestor  Isknos  is  unlike  him  :  whether 
it  is  or  no,  yon  can  not  tell :  but  you  keep  it  in 
your  hall,  and  would  be  angry  if  anybody  broke 


it  to  pieces  or  defiM^  it.  Be  quite  sure  thereare 
many  who  think  as  much  of  their  gods  as  you 
think  of  your  ancestor  Isknos,  and  who  see  in 
their  images  as  good  a  likeness.  Let  men  have 
their  own  way,  especially  their  way  to  the  temples. 
It  is  easier  to  drive  them  out  of  one  road  than 
into  another.  Onr  judicious  and  good-humoured 
Tngan  has  found  it  necessary  on  many  occasions 
to  chastise  the  law-breakers  of  your  sect,  indiffer- 
ent as  he  is  what  gods  are  worshipped,  so  long  as 
their  followers  are  orderly  and  decorous.  The 
fiercest  of  the  Dadans  never  knocked  off  Jupiter's 
beard,  or  l»oke  an  aim  off  Yenns:  and  the 
emperor  will  hardly  tolerate  in  those  who  have 
received  a  liberal  education  what  he  would  punish 
in  barbarians.  Do  not  wear  out  his  patience : 
try  rather  to  imitate  his  equity,  his  equanimity, 
and  forbearance. 

TimotheuB,  I  have  been  listening  to  you  with 
much  attention,  0  Ludan!  for  I  sddom  have 
heard  you  speak  with  such  gravity.    And  yet, 

0  cousin  Ludan !  I  really  do  find  in  you  a  sad 
deficiency  of  that  wisdom  which  alone  is  of  any 
value.    Ton  talk  of  Tnyan  I  what  is  Trajan  ? 

Ludan,  A  beneficent  dtizen,  an  impartial 
judge,  a  sagacious  ruler;  the  comrade  of  every 
brave  soldier,  the  Mend  and  associate  of  every 
man  eminent  in  genius,  throughout  his  empire, 
the  empire  of  the  world  All  arts,  all  sciences, 
all  philosophies,  all  religions,  are  protected  by 
him.  Wherefore  his  name  will  flourish,  when  the 
proudest  of  these  have  perished  in  the  land  of 
Egypt.  Philosophies  and  religions  will  strive, 
struggle,  and  suffocate  one  another.   Priesthoods, 

1  know  not  how  many,  are  quarrelling  and  scuf- 
fling in  the  street  at  this  instant,  all  calling  on 
Tnyan  to  come  and  knock  an  antagonist  on  the 
head ;  and  the  most  peaceful  of  them,  as  it  wishes 
to  be  thought,  proclaiming  him  an  infidel  for 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  its  imprecations.  Mankind 
was  never  so  happy  as  under  Im  guidance :  and 
he  has  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  put  down  the 
battles  of  the  gods.  If  they  must  fight  it  out,  he 
will  insist  on  our  neutrality. 

Timotheus.  He  has  no  authority  and  no  influ- 
ence over  us  in  matters  of  fiuth.  A  wise  and 
upright  man,  whose  serious  thoughts  lead  him 
forward  to  religion,  will  never  be  turned  aside 
from  it  by  any  worldly  consideration  or  any 
human  force. 

Ludan,  True :  but  mankind  is  composed  not 
entirely  of  the  upright  and  the  wise.  I  suspect 
that  we  may  find  some,  here  and  there,  who  are 
rather  too  fond  of  novdties  in  the  furniture  of 
temples :  and  I  have  observed  that  new  sects  are 
apt  to  warp,  crack,  and  split,  under  the  heat  they 
generate.  Our  homely  old  religion  has  run  into 
fewer  quarrels,  ever  since  the  Centaurs  and 
Li^iths  (whose  controversy  was  on  a  subject 
quite  comprehensible),  than  yours  has  engendered 
in  twenty  years. 

Timotheus,  We  shall  obviate  that  inconvenience 

by  decting  a  supreme  Pontiff  to  dedde  all  differ- 

It  has  been  seriously  thought  about  long 
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ago ;  and  latterlj  we  have  been  making  ont  an 
ideal  series  down  to  the  present  day,  in  order 
that  our  saccessors  in  the  ministiy  may  have 
stepping-stones  up  to  the  fountain-head.  At 
first  the  disseminators  of  onr  doctrines  were 
equal  in  their  commission :  we  do  not  approve 
of  this  any  longer,  for  reasons  of  our  own. 

Lucian,  Ton  may  shut,  one  after  another,  all 
our  other  temples,  but,  I  plainly  see,  yon  will 
never  shut  the  temple  of  Janus.  The  Roman 
empire  will  never  lose  its  pugnacious  character 
while  your  sect  exists.  The  only  danger  is,  lest 
the  fever  rage  internally  and  consume  the  vitals. 
If  you  sincerely  wish  your  religion  to  be  long- 
lived,  maintain  in  it  the  spirit  of  its  constitution, 
and  keep  it  patient,  humble,  abstemious,  domestic, 
and  zealous  only  in  the  services  of  humanity. 
Whenever  the  higher  of  your  priesthood  shidl 
attain  the  riches  ^ey  are  aiming  at,  the  people 
will  envy  their  possessions  and  revolt  from 
their  impostures.  Do  not  let  them  seize  upon 
the  palace,  and  shove  their  Qod  again  into  the 
manger. 

Timotheus,  Ludan!  Lucian!  I  call  this  im- 
piety. 

Ludan,  So  do  I,  and  shudder  at  its  conse- 
quences. Caverns  which  at  first  look  inviting, 
the  roof  at  the  aperture  g^reen  with  overhanging 
ferns  and  clinging  mosses,  then  glittering  wi^ 
native  gems  and  with  water  as  sparkling  and 
pellucid,  freshening  the  air  all  around;  these 
caverns  grow  darker  and  closer,  until  you  find 
yourself  among  animals  that  shun  the  daylight, 
adhering  to  the  walls,  hissing  along  the  bottom, 
flapping,  screeching,  gaping,  glaring,  making  you 
shrink  at  the  sounds,  and  sicken  at  the  smeUs, 
and  afraid  to  advance  or  retreat. 

TimotheuB,  To  what  can  this  refer  1  Our 
caverns  open  on  verdure,  and  terminate  in  veins 
of  gold. 

Ludan.  Veins  of  gold,  my  good  Timotheus, 
such  as  your  excavations  have  opened  and  are 
opening,  in  the  spirit  of  avarice  and  ambition, 
will  be  washed  (or  as  you  would  say  purified)  in 
streams  of  blood.  Arrogance,  intolerance>  resist- 
ance to  authority  and  contempt  of  law,  distin- 
grdsh  your  aspiring  sectarians  from  the  other 
subjects  of  the  empire. 

Timotheus,  Blindness  hath  often  a  calm  and 
composed  countenance:  but,  my  cousin  Lucian ! 
it  usually  hath  also  the  advantage  of  a  cautious 
and  a  measured  step.  It  hath  pleased  Qod  to 
blind  you,  like  all  the  other  adversaries  of  our 
fkith :  but  he  has  given  you  no  staff  to  lean  upon. 
Tou  object  against  us  the  veiy  vices  from  which 
we  are  peculiarly  exempt 

Ludan,  Then  it  is  all  a  story,  a  fable,  a  fabri- 
cation, about  one  of  your  earlier  leaders  cutting 
off  with  his  sword  a  servant's  ear  1  If  the  accusa- 
tion is  true,  the  offence  is  heavy.  For  not  only 
was  the  wounded  man  innocent  of  any  provoca- 
tion, but  he  is  represented  as  being  in  Uie  service 
of  the  High  Priest  at  Jerusalem.  Moreover,  from 
the  direction  and  violence  of  the  blow,  it  is  evi- 


dent that  his  life  was  aimed  at.  According  to 
law,  you  know,  my  dear  cousin,  all  the  party 
might  have  been  condemned  to  death,  as  acces- 
saries to  an  attempt  at  murder.  I  am  unwilling 
to  think  so  un&vourably  of  your  sect;  nor  indeed 
do  I  see  the  possibility  that,  in  such  an  outrage, 
the  principal  could  be  pardoned.  For  any  man 
but  a  soldier  to  go  about  armed  is  against  the 
Roman  law,  which,  on  that  head,  as  on  many 
others,  is  borrowed  from  the  Athenian :  and  it  is 
incredible  that  in  any  civilised  countiy  so  barba- 
rous a  practice  can  be  tolerated.  Travellers  do 
indeed  relate,  that,  in  certain  parts  of  India,,  there 
are  princes  at  whose  courts  even  civilians  are 
armed.  But  traveller  has  occasionally  the  same 
signification  as  liar,  and  India  u/able.  How- 
ever, if  the  practice  really  does  exist  in  that 
remote  and  rarely  visited  country,  it  must  be  in 
some  r^on  of  it  veiy  for  beyond  the  Indus  or 
the  Ganges:  for  the  nations  situated  between 
those  rivers  are,  and  were  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander, and  some  thousand  years  before  his  birth, 
as  civilised  as  the  Europeans :  nay,  incomparably 
more  courteous,  more  industrious,  and  more 
pacific ;  the  three  grand  criterions. 

But  answer  my  question :  is  there  any  founda- 
tion for  so  mischievous  a  report  1 

Timotheus.  There  was  indeed,  so  to  say,  an 
ear,  or  something  of  the  kind,  abscinded ;  pro- 
bably by  mistake.  But  High  Priests'  servants 
are  prepense  to  follow  the  swaggering  gait  of  their 
masters,  and  to  carry  things  with  a  high  hand,  in 
such  wise  as  to  excite  the  choler  of  the  most  quiet. 
If  you  knew  the  character  of  the  eminently  holy 
man  who  punished  the  atrocious  insolence  of 
that  bloody-minded  wretch,  you  would  be  sparing 
of  your  animadversions.  We  take  him  for  our 
model. 
Ludan.  I  see  yon  do. 

Timotheus.  We  proclaim  him  Prince  of  the 
Apostles. 

Ludan.  I  am  the  last  In  the  world  to  question 
his  princely  qualifications :  but,  if  I  might  advise 
you,  it  should  be  to  follow  in  prderence  him  whom 
you  acknowledge  to  be  an  unerring  g^de ;  who 
delivered  to  you  his  ordinances  with  his  own  hand, 
equitable,  plain,  explicit,  compendious,  and  com- 
plete ;  who  committed  no  violence,  who  counte- 
nanced no  injustice,  whose  compassion  was  with- 
out weakness,  whose  love  was  without  fhiilty, 
whose  life  was  led  in  humility,  in  purity,  in  bene- 
ficence, and,  at  the  end,  laid  down  in  obedience  to 
his  father's  will 

Timotheus.  Ah.  Lucian!  what  strangely  im- 
perfect notions  I  all  that  is  little. 
Ludan.  Enough  to  follow. 
Timotheus.  Not  enough  to  compell  others.    I 
did  indeed  hope,  0  Lucian !  that  you  would  again 
come  forward  with  the  irresistible  arrows  of  your 
wit,  and  unite  with  us  against  our  adversaries. 
By  what  you  have  just  spoken,  I  doubt  no  longer 
that  you  approve  of  the  doctrines  inculcated  by 
the  blessed  founder  of  our  reli^on. 
Ludan,  To  the  best  of  my  understanding. 
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Timoiheus.  So  ardent  is  mj  desire  for  the  sal- 
Tition  of  your  predons  soul,  0  my  cousin  t  that 
I  would  deTote  many  hours  of  every  day  to  dis- 
putation with  you,  on  the  principal  points  of  our 
Christian  controrersy. 

Ludan.  Many  thanks,  my  kind  Timotheus! 
But  I  think  the  blessed  founder  of  your  religion 
TS17  strictly  forbade  that  there  should  be  any 
points  of  controversy.  Not  only  has  he  prohi- 
bited them  on  the  doctrines  he  delivered,  but  on 
everything  else.  Some  of  the  most  obstinate 
might  never  have  doubted  of  his  divinity,  if  the 
conduct  of  his  followers  had  not  repelled  them 
from  the  belief  of  it  How  can  they  imagine  you 
smcere  when  they  see  you  disobedient  1  It  is  in 
viin  for  you  to  protest  that  you  worship  the  God 
of  Peace,  when  you  are  found  daily  in  the  courts 
and  market-plac^  with  clenched  fists  and  bloody 
noses.  I  acbiowledge  the  full  value  of  your  offer ; 
but  really  I  am  as  anxious  for  the  salvation  of 
your  precious  time,  as  you  appear  to  be  for  the 
silvation  of  my  precious  soul ;  particularly  since 
I  am  come  to  Uie  conclusion  that  souls  can  not  be 
lost,  and  that  time  can. 

Timotheus,  We  mean  by  aalvation  exemption 
from  eternal  torments. 

Ludan.  Among  all  my  old  gods  and  their 
children,  morose  as  some  of  the  senior  are,  and 
miachievons  as  are  some  of  the  junior,  I  have 
never  represented  the  worst  of  them  as  capable  of 
fatflictin^  such  atrocity.  Passionate  and  capri- 
cious and  ni\just  are  several  of  them;  but  a 
skin  stripped  off  the  shoulder,  and  a  liver  tossed 
to  a  vultore,  are  among  the  worst  of  their  in- 
flictions. 

TimoiheuB.  This  is  scoffing. 

Ludan.  Nobodybut  an  honest  man  has  a  right 
to  scoff  at  anything. 

Timotheug.  And  yet  people  of  a  very  different 
CMt  are  usually  those  who  scoff  the  most 

Ludan.  We  are  apt  to  push  forward  at  that 
which  we  are  without :  the  low-bom  at  titles  and 
distinctions,  the  silly  at  wit,  the  knave  at  the  sem- 
blance of  probity.  But  I  was  about  to  remark, 
that  an  honest  man  may  fiurly  scoff  at  all  philo- 
sophies and  reli^ons  which  are  proud,  ambitious, 
intemperate,  and  contradictory.  The  thing  most 
adverse  to  the  spirit  and  essence  of  them  all,  is 
fidsehood.  It  is  the  business  of  the  philosophical 
to  seek  truth :  it  is  the  office  of  the  religious  to 
worship  her;  under  what  name,  is  unimportant 
The  frJlsehood  that  the  tongue  commits  is  slight 
in  comparison  with  what  is  conceived  by  the 
heart,  and  executed  by  the  whole  man,  through- 
out life.  U,  professing  love  and  charity  to  the 
human  race  at  large,  I  quarrel  day  after  day  with 
my  next  neighbour ;  if,  professing  that  the  rich 
can  never  see  Qod,  I  spend  in  the  luxuries  of  my 
household  a  talent  monthly;  if,  professing  to 
place  so  much  confidence  in  his  word,  that,  in 
wgard  to  worldly  weal,  I  need  take  no  care  for 
to-morrow,  I  accumulate  stores  even  beyond  what 
would  be  necessary,  though  I  quite  distrusted 
both  his  providence  and  his  veracity ;  if,  profess- 


ing that  "he  who  giveth  to  the  poor  lehdeth  to 
the  Lord,"  I  question  the  Lord's  security,  and 
haggle  with  him  about  the  amount  of  the  loan ; 
if,  professing  that  I  am  their  steward,  I  keep 
ninety-nine  parts  in  the  hundred  as  the  emolu- 
ment of  my  stewardship ;  how,  when  Qod  hates 
liars  and  punishes  defirauders,  shall  I,  and  other 
such  thieves  and  hypocrites,  fSeure  her^ifter  1 

Timotheu9.  Let  us  hope  Uiere  are  few  of  them. 

Ludan.  We  can  not  hope  against  what  is  :  we 
may,  however,  hope  that  in  future  these  will  be 
fewer ;  but  never  while  the  overseers  of  a  priest- 
hood look  for  offices  out  of  it,  taking  the  lead  in 
politics,  in  debate,  and  strife.  Such  men  bring 
to  ruin  all  religion,  but  their  own  first,  and  raise 
unbelievers  not  only  in  divine  providence,  but  in 
human  fiuth. 

TtTootheua.  If  they  leave  the  altar  for  the 
market-place,  the  sanctuary  for  the  senate-house, 
and  agitate  party  questions  instead  of  Christian 
verities,  everlasting  punishments  await  them. 

Ludan.  Everlasting) 

IHmotheua.  Certunly :  at  the  very  least  I 
rank  it  next  to  heresy  in  the  catalogue  of  sins ; 
and  the  church  supports  my  opinion. 

Ludan,  I  have  no  measure  for  ascertaining  the 
distance  between  the  opinions  and  practices  of 
men :  I  only  know  that  they  stand  widely  apart 
in  all  countries  on  the  most  important  occasions : 
but  this  newly-hatched  word  A^redy,  alighting  on 
my  ear,  makes  me  rub  it  A  beneficent  God 
descends  on  earth  in  the  human  form,  to  redeem 
us  from  the  slavery  of  sin,  from  the  penalty  of 
our  passions :  can  you  imagine  he  will  punish  an 
error  in  opinion,  or  even  an  obstinacy  in  unbelief, 
with  everlasting  torments  t  Supposing  it  highly 
criminal  to  refuse  to  weigh  a  string  of  arguments, 
or  to  cross-question  a  herd  of  witnesses,  on  a  sub- 
ject which  no  experience  has  warranted  and  no 
sagacity  can  comprehend ;  supposing  it  highly 
criminal  to  be  contented  with  the  religion  which 
our  parents  taught  us,  which  they  bequeathed  to 
us  as  the  most  precious  of  possessions,  and  which 
it  would  have  broken  their  hearts  if  they  had 
foreseen  we  should  cast  aside;  yet  are  eternal 
piuns  the  just  retribution  of  what  at  worst  is  but 
indifierence  and  supineness  1 

Timotheus.  Our  religion  has  clearly  this  ad- 
vantage over  yours :  it  teaches  us  to  rc^n^te  our 
passions. 

Ludan.  Bather  say  it  teUa  us.  I  believe  all 
religions  do  the  same ;  some  Indeed  more  empha- 
tiadly  and  primarily  than  others ;  but  that  indeed 
would  be  incontestably  of  divine  origin,  and 
acknowledged  at  once  by  the  most  sceptical, 
which  should  thoroughly  teach  it  Now,  my 
fHend  Timotheus,  I  think  you  are  about  seventy- 
five  years  of  age. 

JHmotheua.  Nigh  upon  it 

Ludan.  Seventy-five  years,  according  to  my  cal- 
culation, are  equivalent  to  seventy-five  gods  and 
goddesses  in  regulating  our  passions  for  us,  if  we 
speak  of  the  amatory,  which  are  always  thought 
in  every  stage  of  life  the  least  to  be  pardoned. 
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TimotheuB,  Execrable  I 

Ludan,  I  am  afraid  the  Boorest  hang  longest 
on  the  tree.    Mimnermos  saysy 

In  early  jonth  we  often  rigli 
BecAiiee  our  pnleee  beet  80  high ; 
All  thie  we  ooaqueae,  and  et  lest 
We  eigh  that  we  are  grown  eo  ohasle. 

Timotheus,  Swine  I 

Ludan.  No  animal  sighs  oftener  or  loader.  But, 
my  dear  cousin,  the  quiet  swine  is  less  troublesome 
and  less  odious  than  the  grumbling  and  growling 
and  fierce  hysena^  which  will  not  let  the  dead  rest  in 
their  graves.  We  maybe  merrywith  the  follies  and 
even  Uie  vices  of  men,  without  doing  or  wishing 
them  harm :  punishment  should  come  from  the 
magistrate,  not  from  us.  If  we  are  to  give  pain 
to  anyone  because  he  thinks  differently  from  us, 
we  ought  to  begin  by  inflicting  a  few  smart  stripes 
on  ourselves ;  for  both  upon  light  and  upon  grave 
occasions,  if  we  have  thought  much  and  often, 
our  opinions  must  have  varied.  We  are  always 
fond  of  seizing  and  managing  what  appertains  to 
others.  In  ^e  savage  state  all  belongs  to  alL 
Our  neighbours  the  Arabs,  who  stand  between 
barbarism  and  civilisation,  waylay  travellers,  and 
plunder  their  equipage  and  their  gold.  The 
wilier  marauders  in  Alexandria,  start  up  from 
under  the  shadow  of  temples,  force  us  to  change 
our  habiliments  for  theirs,  and  strangle  us  with 
fingers  dipped  in  holy  water  if  we  say  they  sit 
uneasily. 

Timoiheus,  This  is  not  the  right  view  of  things. 

Lvcian,  That  is  never  the  right  view  which 
lets  in  too  much  light  About  two  centuries  have 
elapsed  since  your  religion  was  founded.  Show 
me  the  pride  it  has  humbled;  show  me  the  cruelty 
it  has  mitigated ;  show  me  tlie  lust  it  has  extin- 
guished or  repressed.  I  have  now  been  living 
ten  years  in  Alexandria;  and  you  never  will 
accuse  me,  I  think,  of  any  undue  partiality  for 
the  system  in  which  I  was  educated :  yet,  from 
all  my  observation,  I  find  no  priest  or  elder,  in 
your  community,  wise,  tranquil,  firm,  and  sedate, 
as  Epicurus,  and  Oameades,  and  Zeno,  and  Epic- 
tetus ;  or  indeed  in  the  same  degree  as  some  who 
were  often  called  forth  into  political  and  military 
life ;  Epaminondas,  for  instance,  and  Phocion. 

TimotheuB,  I  pity  them  from  my  soul :  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  truth :  they  are  lost,  my 
cousin  I  take  my  word  for  it,  they  are  lost  men. 

Ludan,  Unhappily,  they  are.  I  wish  we  had 
them  back  again ;  or  ihii,  since  we  have  lost 
them,  we  could  at  least  find  among  us  the  virtues 
they  left  for  our  example. 

Timotheua,  Alas,  my  poor  cousin  t  you  too  are 
blind :  you  do  not  understand  the  plainest  words, 
nor  comprehend  those  verities  which  are  the  most 
evident  and  palpable.  Yirtues!  if  the  poor 
wretches  had  any,  they  were  fiilse  ones. 

Ludan.  Scarcely  ever  has  there  been  a  poli- 
tician, in  any  free  state,  without  much  &lsehood 
and  duplicity.  I  have  named  the  most  illustrious 
exceptions.  Slender  and  irregular  lines  of  a 
darker  colour  run  along  the  bright  blade  that 


decides  the  &te  of  nations,  and  may  indeed  be 
neoessaiy  to  the  perfection  of  its  temper.  The 
great  warrior  has  usually  his  darker  lines  of 
character,  necessary  (it  may  be)  to  constitute 
Im  greatness.  No  two  men  possess  t^e  same 
quantity  of  the  same  virtues,  if  they  have  many 
or  mudL  We  want  some  which  do  not  fer  out- 
step us,  and  which  we  may  follow  with  the  hope 
of  reaching ;  we  want  others  to  elevate,  and  othen 
to  defend  us.  The  order  of  things  would  be  less 
beautifbl  without  this  variety.  Without  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  our  passions,  but  guided  and  mode- 
rated by  a  beneficent  light  above,  the  ocean  of 
life  would  stagnate;  and  seal,  devotion,  do- 
quence,  would  become  dead  carcases,  collapaing 
and  waJsting  on  unprofitable  sands.  The  vices  of 
some  men  cause  the  virtues  of  others^  as  conup* 
tion  is  the  parent  of  fertility. 

TimUheus,  0  my  cousin  I  thia  doctrine  is 
diaboUcaL 

Ludan.  What  is  it  1 

TimotheuB.  Diabolical :  a  strong  expreemon  in 
daily  use  among  us.  We  turn  it  a  litUe  from  its 
origin. 

Ludart.  Timotheus,  I  love  to  sit  by  the  side 
of  a  clear  water,  although  there  is  nothing  in  it 
but  naked  stones.  Do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
muddy  the  stream  of  language  for  my  benefit : 
I  am  not  about  to  fish  in  it 

Timotheus.  Well ;  we  will  speak  about  things 
which  come  nearer  to  your  apprehension.  I  only 
wish  you  were  somewhat  less  indifferent  in  your 
choice  between  the  true  and  the  fiilse. 

Ludan.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  what  ia 
not  true  must  be  fisdse. 

Timotheus.  Surely  we  do. 

Ludan.  This  is  erroneous. 

Timotheus.  Are  you  grown  captious  t  Ptaj 
explain. 

Ludan.  What  is  not  true,  I  need  not  say,  must 
be  untrue :  but  that  alone  is  fitlse  which  is  in- 
tended to  deceive.  A  witness  may  be  mistaken, 
yet  you  would  not  call  him  a  fidse  witness  unleaa 
he  asserted  what  he  knew  to  be  fidse. 

Timotheus.  Quibbles  upon  words ! 

Ludan.  On  words,  on  quibbles,  if  you  please 
to  call  distinctions  so,  rests  the  axis  of  the  intel- 
lectual world.  A  winged  word  hath  stuck  ineradi- 
cably  in  a  million  hearts,  and  env^omed  every 
hour  throughout  their  hard  pulsation.  On  m 
winged  word  hath  hung  the  destiny  of  nations. 
On  a  winged  word  hath  human  wisdom  been 
willing  to  cast  the  immortal  soul,  and  to  leave 
it  dependent  for  all  its  future  happiness.  It  la 
because  a  word  is  unsusceptible  of  explanation, 
or  because  they  who  employed  it  were  impatient 
of  any,  that  enormous  evils  have  prevailed,  not 
only  against  our  common  sense,  but  against  our 
common  humanity.  Hence  the  most  pemidoua 
of  absurdities,  fur  exceeding  in  folly  and  mischief 
the  worship  of  three-score  gods ;  namely,  that  an 
implicit  fiiith  in  what  outrages  our  reason,  which 
we  know  is  Qod's  gift  and  bestowed  on  us  for  our 
guidance,  that  thia  weak,  blind,  stupid  fidth  is 
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surer  of  his  fiiToar  than  the  constant  practice  of 
every  human  rirtue.  They  at  whose  hands  one 
prodigious  lie,  such  as  this,  hath  been  accepted, 
may  reckon  on  their  influence  in  the  disseminap 
tion  of  many  smaller,  and  may  torn  them  easily 
to  their  own  aoconnt  Be  sore  they  will  do  it 
Booner  or  later.  The  fly  floats  on  the  snrfiice 
for  a  while,  but  up  springs  the  fish  at  last  and 
swiUowsit. 

Timotheus.  Was  erer  man  so  n^jnst  as  you  arel 
The  abominable  old  priesthoods  are  avaricious 
and  luxurious :  ours  is  willing  to  stand  or  &11  by 
main^^ing  its  ordinances  of  feUowship  and 
frugality.  Point  out  to  me  a  priest  of  our  religion 
whom  you  could,  by  any  temptation  or  entreaty, 
so  fiur  mislead,  that  he  shall  reserve  for  his  own 
consumption  one  loaf,  one  plate  of  lentils,  while 
another  poor  Christian  hungers.  In  the  mean- 
while the  priests  of  Isis  are  proud  and  wealthy, 
and  admit  none  of  the  indigent  to  their  tables. 
And  now,  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth,  my  cousin 
Lueian,  I  come  to  you  this  morning  to  propose 
that  we  should  hj  our  heads  together  and  com- 
pose a  meny  dialogue  on  these  said  priests  of 
Isis.    What  say  you  t 

LucUm,  These  said  priests  of  Lais  have  already 
been  with  me,  several  times,  on  a  similar  business 
in  regard  to  yours. 

Timotheus,  Malicious  wretches ! 

Ludan.  Beside,  they  have  attempted  to  per- 
suade me  that  your  religion  is  borrowed  from 
theirs,  altering  a  name  a  little,  and  laying  the 
scene  of  action  in  a  comer,  in  the  midst  of 
obscurity  and  ruins. 

Timotkeug,  The  wicked  dogs  f  the  hellish  liarsl 
We  have  nothing  in  common  with  such  vile  im- 
postors. Are  they  not  ashamed  of  taking  such 
onfidr  means  of  lowering  us  in  the  estimation  of 
our  feUow-citicensI  And  so,  they  artfriUy  came 
to  you,  craving  any  spare  jibe  to  throw  against 
OS !  They  lie  open  to  these  weapons ;  we  do  not : 
we  stand  above  the  malignity,  above  the  strength, 
of  man.  Ton  would  do  justJy  in  turning  their 
own  devices  against  them :  it  would  be  amusing 
to  see  how  they  would  look.  If  you  refuse  me, 
I  am  resolved  to  write  a  Dialogue  of  the  Dead, 
myself,  and  to  introduce  these  hypocrites  in  it. 

Lu^an.  Consider  well  first,  my  good  Timo- 
theos,  whether  you  can  do  any  such  thing  with 
propriety ;  I  mean  to  say  judiciously  in  regard  to 
mnpoaition. 

TmoiheuM,  I  always  thought  you  generous  and 
open-hearted,  and  quite  inaccessible  to  jealousy. 

Luaan,  Let  nobody  ever  profess  himself  so 
much  as  that :  for,  although  he  may  be  insensible 
of  the  disease,  it  lurks  within  him,  and  only 
waits  its  season  to  break  out  But  really,  my 
cousin,  at  present  I  feel  no  symptoms:  and,  to 
prove  that  I  am  ingenuous  and  sincere  with  you, 
these  are  my  reasons  for  dissuasion.  We  believers 
in  the  Homeric  fiunilyof  gods  and  goddesses, 
believe  also  in  the  locality  of  Tartarus  and 
Byafami.  We  entertun  no  doubt  whatever,  that 
I    the  passions  of  men  and  demigods  and  gods,  are 


nearly  the  same  above-ground  and  below ;  and 
that  Achilles  would  dispatch  his  spear  through 
the  body  of  any  shade  who  would  lead  Briseis  too 
frtr  among  the  myrtles,  or  attempt  to  throw 
the  halter  over  the  ears  of  any  chariot-horse 
belonging  to  him  in  the  meads  of  asphodel. 
We  admit  no  doubt  of  these  verities,  delivered 
down  to  us  frt>m  the  ages  when  Theseus  and 
Hercules  had  descended  into  Hades  itself.  Instead 
of  a  few  stadions  in  a  cavern,  with  a  bank  and  a 
bower  at  the  end  of  it,  under  a  very  small  portion 
of  our  diminutive  Hellas,  you  Christians  possess 
the  whole  cavity  of  the  earth  for  punishment,  and 
the  whole  convex  of  the  sky  for  felicity. 

Timotheus.  Our  passions  are  burnt  out  amid 
the  fires  of  purification,  and  our  intellects  are 
elevated  to  the  eiyoyment  of  perfect  intelligence. 

Lueian.  How  dlly  then  and  incongruous  would 
it  be,  not  to  say  how  impious,  to  represent  your 
people  as  no  better  and  no  wiser  than  they  were 
before,  and  discoursing  on  subjects  which  no 
longer  can  or  ought  to  concern  them.  Christians 
must  think  your  DkUogite  of  the  Dead  no  less 
irreligious  than  their  opponents  think  mine,  and 
infinitely  more  absurd.  If  indeed  you  are  re- 
solved on  this  form  of  composition,  there  is  no 
topic  which  may  not,  with  equal  fiicility,  be  dis- 
cussed on  earth;  and  you  may  intersperse  as 
much  ridicule  as  you  please,  without  any  fear  of 
censure  for  inconsistency  or  irreverence.  Hitherto 
such  writers  have  confined  their  view  mostly*  to 
speculative  points,  sophistic  reasonings,  and  sar- 
castic interpellations. 

Timotheus.  Ha !  you  are  always  fond  of  throw- 
ing a  little  pebble  at  the  lofty  Plato,  whom  we,  on 
the  contrary,  are  ready  to  receive  (in  a  manner) 
as  one  of  ourselves. 

Lueian.  To  throw  pebbles  is  a  very  uncertain 
way  of  showing  where  lie  defects.  Whenever  I 
have  mentioned  him  seriously,  I  have  brought 
forward,  not  accusations,  but  passages  frt>m  his 
writings,  such  as  no  philosopher  or  schohur  or 
moralist  can  defend. 

ISmotheuB.  His  doctrines  are  too  abstruse  and 
too  sublime  for  you. 

Ludom.  Solon,  Anaxagoras,  and  Epicurus,  are 
more  sublime,  if  truth  is  sublimity. 

Timotheua.  Truth  is  indeed ;  for  Qod  is  truth. 

Ludan.  We  are  upon  earth  to  learn  what  can 
be  learnt  upon  earth,  and  not  to  speculate  on 
what  never  can  be.  This  you,  0  Timotheus,  may 
call  philosophy:  to  me  it  appears  the  idlest  of 
curiosity;  for  every  other  kind  may  teach  us 
something,  and  may  lead  to  more  beyond.  Let 
men  learn  what  benefits  tnen ;  above  all  things, 
to  contract  their  wishes,  to  ca^m  their  passions, 
and,  more  especially,  to  dispell  their  fears.  Now 
these  are  to  be  dispelled,  not  by  collecting  clouds, 
but  by  piercing  and  scattering  them.  In  the 
dark  we  may  imagine  depths  and  highths  immea- 
surable, which,  if  a  torch  be  carried  right  before 
us,  we  find  it  easy  to  leap  across.  Much  of  what 
we  call  sublime  is  only  the  residue  of  infimcy,  and 
the  worst  of  it 
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The  philoBophera  I  quoted  are  too  capacious  for 
BchooU  and  Bystems.  Without  noise,  without 
ostentation,  without  mystery,  not  quarrelsome,  not 
captious,  not  Mvolous,  their  Utos  were  commen- 
taries on  their  doctrines.  Neyer  evaporating  into 
mist,  never  stagnating  into  mire,  their  limpid 
and  hroad  morality  runs  parallel  with  the  lofty 
summits  of  their  genius. 

Tvmotheus.  Qenius  I  was  ever  genius  like  PUto'sl 

Ludan,  The  most  admired  of  his  JXcUogv^, 
his  Banfuetf  is  beset  with  such  puerilities,  de- 
formed with  such  pedantry,  and  disgraced  with 
such  impurity,  that  none  but  the  thickest  beards, 
and  chiefly  of  the  philosophers  and  the  satyrs, 
should  bend  over  it.  On  a  former  occasion  he 
has  given  us  a  specimen  of  history,  than  which 
nothing  in  our  hmguage  is  worse :  here  he  gives 
us  one  of  poetiy,  in  honour  of  Love,  for  which  the 
god  has  taken  ample  vengeance  on  him,  by  per- 
verting his  taste  and  feelings.  The  grossest  of  all 
the  absurdities  in  this  dialogue  is,  attributing  to 
Aristophanes,  so  much  of  a  scoffer  and  so  Utile  of 
a  visionaiy,  the  silly  notion  of  male  and  female 
having  been  originally  complete  in  one  person, 
and  walking  drcuitously.  He  may  be  joking : 
who  knows) 

Tmotheus,  Forbear!  forbear!  do  not  call  this 
notion  a  silly  one :  he  took  it  from  our  Holy 
Scriptures,  but  perverted  it  somewhat.  Woman 
was  made  from  man's  rib,  and  did  not  require  to 
be^ut  asunder  all  the  way  down :  this  is  no  proof 
of  bad  reasoning,  but  merely  of  misinterpretation. 

Lucian,  If  you  would  rather  have  bad  reason- 
ing, I  will  adduce  a  little  of  it.  Farther  on,  he 
wishes  to  extoll  the  wisdom  of  Agathon  by  attri- 
buting to  him  such  a  sentence  as  this. 

"  It  is  evident  that  Love  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  gods,  because  he  is  the  youngest  of  them.** 

Now  even  on  earth,  the  youngest  is  not  always 
the  most  beautiful;  how  infinitely  less  cogent 
then  is  the  argument  when  we  come  to  epeak  of 
the  Immortals,  with  whom  age  can  have  no  con- 
cern !  There  was  a  time  when  Vulcan  was  the 
youngest  of  the  gods :  was  he  also,  at  that  time, 
and  for  that  reason,  the  most  beautiful  ?  Tour 
philosopher  tells  us,  moreover,  that  "  Love  is  of 
all  deities  the  most  liquid;  else  he  never  could 
fold  himself  about  everything,  and  flow  into  and 
out  of  men's  souls.** 

The  three  last  sentences  of  Agathon*s  rhapsody 
are  very  harmonious,  and  exhibit  the  finest  spe- 
cimen of  Plato's  style;  but  we,  accustomed  as 
we  are  to  hear  hhn  lauded  for  his  poetical 
diction,  should  hold  that  poem  a  very  indifierent 
one  which  left  on  the  mind  so  superficial  an  im- 
pression. The  garden  of  Academus  is  flowery 
without  fragrance,  and  dazzling  without  warmth : 
I  am  ready  to  dream  away  an  hour  in  it  after 
dinner,  but  I  think  it  unsalutary  for  a  night's 
repose.  So  satisfied  was  Plato  with  his  Banquet, 
that  he  says  of  himself,  in  the  person  of  Socrates, 
"How  can  I  or  anyone  but  find  it  difficult  to 
speak  after  a  discourse  so  eloquent  1  It  would 
have  been  wonderful  if  the  brilliancy  of  the  sen- 


tences at  the  end  of  it^  and  the  dioiee  of  ezpressiDn 
throughout,  had  not  astonished  all  the  auditors. 
I,  who  can  never  say  anything  nearly  so  beautiful, 
would  if  possible  have  made  my  escape,  and  have 
fairly  run  off*  for  shame."  He  had  indeed  much 
better  run  off  before  he  made  so  wretched  a  pun 
on  the  name  of  Goigias.  **  I  dreaded,"  says  he, 
"lest  Agathon,  meanaing  my  discourse  by  the 
head  of  the  eloquent  Oorgias,  should  twm  me  to 
stone  for  inability  of  utterance." 

Was  there  ever  joke  more  frigid  1  Whatpdnfiil 
twisting  of  unelastic  stuff!  If  Socrates  was  the 
wisest  man  in  the  world,  it  would  require  another 
oracle  to  persuade  us,  after  this,  that  he  was  the 
wittiest  But  surely  a  small  share  of  common 
sense  would  have  made  him  abstain  from  hasard- 
ing  such  fiulures.  He  &lls  on  his  face  in  veiy  flat 
and  veiy  dry  ground;  and,  when  he  gets  up 
again,  his  quibbles  are  well-nigh  as  tedious  as  his 
witticisms.  However,  he  has  the  presence  of 
mind  to  throw  them  on  the  shoulders  of  Diotima, 
whom  he  calls  a  prophetess,  and  who,  ten  years 
before  the  Plague  broke  out  in  Athens,  obtained 
from  the  gods  (he  tells  us)  that  delay.  Ah !  the 
gods  were  doubly  mischievous :  they  sent  her 
first  Bead  her  words,  my  cousin,  as  delivered 
by  Socrates ;  and  if  they  have  another  Plague  in 
store  for  us,  you  may  avert  it  by  such  an  act  of 
expiation. 

Timotheus.  The  world  will  have  ended  before 
ten  years  are  over. 

Jjucian.  Indeed ! 

IHmotheus.  It  has  been  pronounced. 

Lucian,  How  the  threads  of  belief  and  unbelief 
run  woven  close  together  in  the  Whole  webof  human 
life!  Come,  come;  take  courage;  you  will  have 
time  for  your  Dialogue,  Enlarge  the  circle ;  enrich 
it  with  a  variety  of  matter,  enliven  it  with  a  multi- 
tude of  characters,  occupy  the  intellect  of  the 
thoughtful,  the  imagination  of  the  lively ;  spread 
the  board  with  solid  viands,  delicate  rarities,  and 
sparkling  wines;  and  throw,  along  the  whole 
extent  of  it,  geniality  and  festal  crowns. 

Timotheus.  What  writer  of  dialogues  hath  ever 
done  this,  or  undertaken,  or  conceived,  or  hoped  it  1 

Lucian.  None  whatever ;  yet  surely  you  your- 
self may,  when  even  your  babes  and  sucklings  are 
endowed  with  abilities  incomparably  greater  than 
our  niggardly  old  gods  have  bestowed  on  the  very 
best  of  us. 

IHmotheus.  I  wish,  my  dear  Lucian,  you  would 
let  our  babes  and  suckUngs  lie  quiet,  and  say  no 
more  about  them  :  as  for  your  gods,  I  leave  tiiem 
at  your  mercy.  Do  not  impose  on  me  the  per- 
formance of  a  task  in  which  Plato  himself,  if  he 
had  attempted  it,  would  have  fiuled. 

Lucian.  No  man  ever  detected  £ilse  reasoning 
with  more  quickness ;  but  unluckily  he  called  in 
Wit  at  the  exposure ;  and  Wit,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
held  the  lowest  place  in  his  household.  He  sadly 
mistook  the  qualities  of  his  mind  in  attempting 
the  facetious ;  or  rather,  he  fimcied  he  possessed 
one  quality  more  than  belonged  to  him.  But,  if 
he  himself  had  not  been  a  wone  quibbler  than 
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mj  whose  writings  are  come  down  to  u%  we 
might  hare  been  gratified  by  the  exposure  of 
wonderfbl  acnteness  wretchedly  applied.  It  is  no 
small  serrice  to  the  comnmnity  to  torn  into  ridi- 
cule the  grave  impostors,  who  are  contending 
which  of  tJbem  shall  guide  and  govern  us,  whether 
in  politics  or  religion.  There  are  always  a  few 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  walk  down  among 
the  flea-weeds  and  slippery  stones,  for  the  sake  of 
showing  their  credulous  fellow-citizens  that  skins 
filled  with  sand,  and  set  upright  at  the  forecastle^ 
ire  neither  men  nor  merchandise. 

Tmoiheus.  I  can  bring  to  mind,  0  Lucian,  no 
writer  possessing  so  great  a  variety  of  wit  as  you. 

Ludan.  No  man  ever  possessed  any  variety  of 
this  gift ;  and  the  holder  is  not  allowed  to  ex- 
change the  quality  for  another.  Banter  (and  such 
is  Plato's)  never  grows  large,  never  sheds  its 
bristleSyand  never  do  they  softeninto  the  humorous 
ortheliicetious. 

Timotheus.  I  agree  with  you  that  banter  is  the 
worst  speeiee  of  wit  We  have  indeed  no  correct 
idea  what  persons  those  really  were  whom  Plato 
dngs  by  the  ears,  to  undergo  slow  torture  under 
Socrates.  One  sophist,  I  must  allow,  is  precisely 
like  another:  no  discrimination  of  character, 
none  of  manner,  none  of  language. 

Ludan.  He  wanted  the  fimcy  and  fertility  of 
Aristophanes. 

Timotheue,  Otherwise,  his  mind  was  more 
elevated  and  more  poetiofd. 

Lwian.  Pardon  me  if  I  venture  to  express  my 
dissent  in  both  particuhrs.  Knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  and  discrimination  of  character,  are 
requisites  of  the  poet.  Few  ever  have  possessed 
them  in  an  equal  degree  with  Aristophanes: 
Plato  has  given  no  indication  of  either. 

TimoUieus.  But  consider  his  imagination. 

Ludan,  On  what  does  it  rest  1  He  is  nowhere 
so  hnaginative  as  in  his  PoUty.  Nor  is  there  any 
Btale  in  the  worid  that  is,  or  would  be,  governed 
by  it  One  day  you  may  find  him  at  his  counter 
in  the  midst  of  old-fiishioned  toys,  which  crack 
and  eromble  under  his  fingers  while  he  exhibits 
and  recommends  them :  another  day,  while  he  is 
sittmg  on  a  goafs  bladder,  I  may  discover  his  bald 
l^ead  surmounting  an  enormous  mass  of  loose 
chiff  and  uncleanly  feathers,  which  he  would  per- 
soade  you  is  the  pleasantest  and  healthiest  of  beds, 
and  that  dreams  descend  on  it  from  the  gods. 
*'Opa  your  moath  and  ahnt  your  •jrw  and  see  what 

Ztiit  shall  Mod  you," 
ttji  Aristophanes  in  his  fiivourite  metre.  In  thia 
helpless  condition  of  closed  optics  and  hanging 
jaw,  we  find  the  followers  of  Plato.  It  is  by  shut- 
ting their  eyes  that  they  see,  and  by  opening  their 
mouths  that  they  apprehend.  Like  certain  broad- 
muzzled  dogs,  all  stand  equally  stifiT  and  staunch, 
although  few  scent  the  game,  and  their  lips  wag; 
and  water,  at  whatever  distance  from  the  net 
We  must  leave  them  with  their  hands  hanging 
down  before  them,  confident  that  they  are  wiser 
than  we  are,  were  it  only  for  this  attitude  of 
humility.    It  is  amusing  to  see  them  in  it  before 


the  tall  well-robed  Athenian,  while  he  mis-spells 
the  charms,  and  plays  clumsily  the  tricks,  he 
acquired  from  the  conjurors  here  in  Egypt  I 
wish  you  better  success  with  the  same  materials. 
But  in  my  opinion  all  philosophers  should  speak 
clearly.  The  highest  things  are  the  purest  and 
brightest;  and  Sie  best  writers  are  those  who 
render  them  the  most  intelligible  to  the  world 
below.  In  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  particularly 
in  music  and  metaphysics,  this  is  difficult :  but 
the  subjects  not  being  such  as  lie  within  the  range 
of  the  community,  I  lay  little  stress  upon  them, 
and  wish  authors  to  de^l  with  them  as  they  best 
may,  only  beseeching  that  they  recompense  us, 
by  bringing  within  our  comprehension  the  other 
things  with  which  they  are  intrusted  for  us.  The 
followers  of  Plato  fly  off  indignantly  from  any 
such  proposal  If  I  ask  them  the  meaning  of 
some  obscure  passage,  they  answer  that  I  am 
unprepared  and  unfitted  for  it,  and  that  his  mind 
is  so  ^  above  mine,  I  can  not  grasp  it  I  look  up 
into  the  fSaces  of  these  worthy  men,  who  mingle 
so  much  commiseration  with  so  much  calmness, 
and  wonder  at  seeing  them  look  no  lees  vacant 
than  my  own. 

TknotheuB,  Ton  have  acknowledged  his  elo- 
quence, while  you  derided  his  philosophy  and 
repudiated  his  morals. 

Luckm,  Certainly  there  was  never  so  much 
eloquence  with  so  little  animation.  When  he  has 
heated  his  oven,  he  forgets  to  put  the  bread  into 
it ;  instead  of  which,  he  throws  in  another  bundle 
of  fiiggots.  His  words  and  sentences  are  often  too 
large  for  the  place  they  occupy.  If  a  water-melon 
is  not  to  be  placed  iu  an  oyster-shell,  neither  is  a 
grain  of  miUet  in  a  golden  salver.  At  high  festi- 
vals a  full  band  may  enter :  ordinary  conversation 
goes  on  better  without  it 

Timotheus,  There  is  somethingso  spiritualabout 
him,  that  many  of  us  Christians  are  firmly  of 
opinion  he  must  have  been  partially  enlightened 
from  above. 

LuciaTi,  I  hope  and  believe  we  all  are.  His 
entire  works  are  m  our  library.  Do  me  the  fiivour 
to  point  out  to  me  a  few  of  those  passages  where 
in  poetry  he  approaches  the  spirit  of  Aristophanes, 
or  where  in  morals  he  comes  up  to  Epictetus. 

TimoiheuB,  It  is  useless  to  attempt  it  if  you 
carry  your  prejudices  with  you.  Beside,  my  dear 
cousin,  I  would  not  offend  you,  but  really  your 
mind  has  no  point  about  it  which  could  be  brought 
to  contact  or  affinity  with  Plato's. 

Ludan.  In  the  universality  of  his  genius  there 
must  surely  be  some  atom  coincident  with  another 
in  mine.  You  acknowledge,  as  everybody  must 
do,  that  his  wit  is  the  heaviest  and  lowest :  pray, 
is  the  specimen  he  has  given  us  of  history  at  all 
better  t 

Timotheus,  I  would  rather  look  to  the  loftiness 
of  his  mind,  and  the  genius  that  sustains  him. 

Ludan,  So  would  I.  Magnificent  words,  and 
the  pomp  and  procession  of  stately  sentences,  may 
accompany  genius,  but  are  not  always  nor  fre- 
quently cinSd.  out  by  it.    The  voice  ought  not  to 
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be  perpetually  nor  much  elevated  in  the  ethic 
and  didactic,  nor  to  roll  Bonoronsly,  as  if  it  iasned 
from  a  mask  in  the  theatre.  The  horses  in  the 
plain  under  Troy  are  not  always  kicking  and 
neighing;  nor  is  the  dust  always  raised  in  whirl- 
winds on  the  banks  of  Simois  and  Scamander; 
nor  are  the  rampires  always  in  a  blaze.  Hector 
has  lowered  his  helmet  to  the  in&nt  of  Andromache, 
and  Achilles  to  the  embraces  of  BriseiB.  I  do 
not  blame  the  prose-writer  who  opens  his  bosom 
occasionally  to  a  breath  of  poetiy;  neither,  on 
the  contrary,  can  I  praise  the  gait  of  that  pedes- 
trian who  li^  up  his  legsas  high  on  a  bare  heath 
as  in  a  corn-field.  Be  authority  as  old  and  obsti- 
nate as  it  may,  never  let  it  p^suade  you  that  a 
man  is  the  stronger  for  being  unable  to  keep 
himself  on  the  ground,  or  the  weaker  for  breath- 
ing quietly  and  softly  on  ordinaiy  oocasionB.  Tell 
me,  over  and  over,  tJiat  you  find  every  great  qua- 
lity in  Plato :  let  me  only  once  ask  you  in  return, 
whether  he  ever  is  ardent  and  energetic,  whether 
he  wins  the  afiections,  whether  he  agitates  the 
heart  Finding  him  deficient  in  every  one  of 
these  Acuities,  I  think  his  disciples  have  extolled 
him  too  highly.  Where  power  is  absent,  we  may 
find  the  robes  of  genius,  but  we  miss  the  throne. 
He  would  acquit  a  slave  who  killed  another  in 
self-defence,  but  if  he  killed  any  firee  man  even  in 
self-defence,  he  was  not  only  to  be  punished  with 
death,  but  to  undergo  the  cruel  death  of  a  parri- 
cide. This  efieminate  philosopher  was  more  severe 
than  the  manly  Demosthenes,  who  quotes  a  law 
against  the  strUcing  of  a  slave :  and  Diogenes,  when 
one  ran  away  from  him,  remarked  that  it  would 
be  horrible  if  Diogenes  could  not  do  without  a 
slave,  when  a  slave  could  do  without  Diogenes) 

Timotheua,  Surely  the  allogories  of  Plato  are 
evidences  of  his  geidus. 

Lucian.  A  great  poet  in  the  hours  of  his  idleness 
may  indulge  in  allogoiy:  but  the  highest  poetical 
character  will  never  rest  on  so  unsubstantial  a 
foundation.  The  poet  must  take  man  from  Qod's 
hands,  must  look  into  every  fibre  of  his  heart  and 
brain,  must  be  able  to  take  the  magnificent  work 
to  pieces,  and  to  reconstruct  it  When  this  labour 
is  completed,  let  him  throw  himself  composedly 
on  the  earth,  and  care  little  how  many  of  its 
ephemeral  insects  creep  over  him.  In  r^;ard  to 
these  allegories  of  Plato,  about  which  I  have  heard 
so  much,  pray  what  and  where  are  theyl  You 
hesitate,  my  &ir  cousin  Timotheus !  Employ  one 
morning  in  transcribing  them,  and  another  in 
noting  all  the  passages  which  are  of  practical 
utility  in  the  commerce  of  social  life,  or  purify 
our  afiections  at  home,  or  excite  and  elevate  our 
enthusiasm  in  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  our 
country.  Useful  books,  moral  books,  instructive 
books,  are  easily  composed :  and  surely  so  great  a 
writer  should  present  them  to  us  without  blot  or 
blemish :  I  find  among  Ms  many  volumes  no  copy 
of  a  similar  composition.  My  enthusiasm  is  not 
easily  raised  indeed ;  yet  such  a  whirlwind  of  a 
poet  must  carry  it  away  with  him ;  nevertheless, 
here  I  stand,  calm  and  collected,  not  a  hair  of  my 


beard  in  commotion.  Declamation  will  find  its 
echo  in  vacant  pkices :  it  beats  ineffectually  on 
the  well-fumished  mind.  Give  me  proof;  bring 
the  work ;  show  the  passages ;  convince,  confoon^ 
overwhelm  me. 

TimoiAeua,  I  may  do  that  another  time  with 
Plato.  And  yet,  what  effect  can  I  hope  to  pro- 
duce on  an  unhappy  man  who  doubts  even  thai 
the  world  is  on  the  point  of  extinction  1 

Ludan,  Are  there  many  of  your  association  who 
believe  that  this  catastrophe  is  so  near  at  hand! 

limotheus.  We  all  believe  it ;  or  rather,  we 
all  are  certain  of  it 

Lucian,  How  sol  Have  you  observed  any  frac- 
ture in  the  disk  of  the  sun  1  Are  any  of  the  stars 
loosened  in  their  orbits  1  Has  the  beautiful  light 
of  Yenus  ceased  to  pant  in  the  heavens,  or  haa 
the  belt  of  Orion  lost  its  gems  I 

Timotheus.  0  for  shame ! 

Lucian,  Bather  should  I  be  ashamed  of  indif« 
ference  on  so  important  an  occasion. 

Timotheus,  We  know  the  fiict  by  surer  signs. 

Lu/dam,  These,  if  you  could  vouch  for  them, 
would  be  sure  enough  for  me.  The  least  oH  them 
would  make  me  sweat  as  profiisely  as  if  I  stood 
up  to  the  neck  in  the  hot  preparation  of  a 
mummy.  Surely  no  wise  or  benevolent  philo- 
sopher could  ever  have  uttered  what  he  knew  or 
believed  might  be  distorted  into  any  such  inter- 
pretation. For  if  men  are  persuaded  that  they 
and  their  works  are  so  soon  about  to  perish,  what 
provident  care  are  they  likely  to  take  in  the 
education  and  welfiire  of  their  fiunilieet  What 
sci^ces  will  they  improve,  what  learning  will 
they  cultivate,  what  monuments  of  past  ages 
will  they  be  studious  to  preserve,  who  are  certain 
that  there  can  be  no  future  ones!  Poetrywill  be 
censured  as  rank  profimeness,  eloquence  will  be 
converted  into  howls  and  execrations,  statuary 
will  exhibit  only  Midases  and  Ixions,  and  all  the 
colours  of  painting  will  be  mixed  together  to  pro- 
duce one  grand  conflagration :  flammendia  mxema 
mundi,  | 

Timotheus,  Do  not  quote  an  atheist ;  espedally 
in  Latin.  I  hate  the  language :  the  Bomans  are 
b^inning  to  differ  from  us  already. 

Ludan,  Ah  I  you  will  soon  split  into  smaller 
fractions.  But  pardon  me  my  unusual  fiudi  of 
quoting.  Before  I  let  fiill  a  quotation  I  must  be 
taken  by  surprise.  I  seldom  do  it  in  conversa- 
tion, seldomer  in  composition ;  for  it  mars  the 
beauty  and  unity  of  style,  especially  when  it 
invades  it  from  a  foreign  tongue.  A  quoter  is 
either  ostentatious  of  his  acquirements  or  doubt- 
ful of  his  cause.  And  moreover,  he  never  walks 
gracefully  who  leans  upon  the  shoulder  of  another, 
however  gracefully  that  other  may  walk.  Hero- 
dotus, Plato,  Aristoteles,  Demosthenes,  are  no 
quoters.  Thucydides,  twice  or  thrice,  inserts  a 
few  sentences  of  Pericles :  but  Thu<7dides  is  an 
emanation  of  Pericles,  somewhat  less  dear  in- 
deed, being  lower,  although  at  no  great  distance 
from  that  purest  and  most  pellucid  source.  The 
best  of  the  Romans,  I  agree  with  you,  are  remote 
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from  such  oiigmils,  if  not  in  power  of  mind,  or 
in  acoteneas  of  iremark,  or  in  sobriety  of  judg- 
ment^ yet  In  the  graces  of  composition.  While  I 
admired,  with  a  species  of  awe  sach  as  not  Homer 
himself  erer  impressed  me  with,  the  miyesty  and 
sanctimony  of  IdTy,  I  have  been  informed  by 
learned  Bomans  that  in  the  stmctnre  of  his  sen- 
tenooB  he  is  often  inharmonions,  and  sometimes 
oncoath.  I  can  imagine  snch  unooathness  in  the 
goddess  ci  battles,  confident  of  power  and  victoiy, 
when  part  of  her  hair  is  waving  round  the  helmed 
kMseaed  by  the  r^idity  of  her  descent  or  the 
Tihndon  of  her  speur.  Composition  may  be  too 
adorned  even  for  beauty.  In  painting  it  is  often 
requisite  to  coyer  a  bright  colour  with  one  less 
bright ;  and,  in  language,  to  relieye  the  ear  from 
the  tension  of  high  notes,  eren  at  the  cost  of  a 
diieord.  There  are  urns  of  which  the  borders  are 
too  prominent  and  too  decorated  for  use,  and 
which  i4>pear  to  be  brought  out  chiefly  for 
state,  at  grand  carousals.  The  author  who  imi- 
tatei  the  artificers  of  these,  shall  never  have  my 
costom. 

Timoiktw.  I  think  you  judge  rightly :  but  I 
do  not  nndorstand  languages :  I  only  understand 
religion. 

Lvdan,  He  must  be  a  most  accomplished,  a 
most  extraordinary  man,  who  comprehends  them 
both  togeth^.  We  do  not  even  talk  clearly  when 
we  are  walking  in  the  dark. 

Timotheug.  Thouart  not  merely  walking  in  the 
dark,  bat  fitst  asleep. 

Lvdan,  And  thou,  my  cousin,  wouldst  kindly 
awaken  me  with  a  mi-hot  poker.  I  have  but  a 
few  paces  to  go  along  the  corridor  of  life :  prythee 
let  me  turn  into  my  bed  again  and  lie  quiet 
Never  was  any  man  less  an  enemy  to  reUgion 
than  I  am,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  con- 
tniy:  and  yon  shall  judge  of  me  by  the  sound* 
Attiof  my  advice.  If  your  leaders  are  in  earnest, 
as  many  think,  do  persuade  them  to  abstain 
from  quarrelsomeness  and  contention,  and  not 
to  dedare  it  necessary  that  there  should  per^ 
petoally  be  a  religious  as  well  as  a  political  war 
between  east  and  west  No  honest  and  consi- 
derate  man  will  believe  in  their  doctrines,  who, 
i^^cokating  peace  and  good-wiU,  continue  tXL  the 
time  to  assail  Uieir  fellow-citizens  with  the  utmost 
nneoQr  at  every  divergency  of  opinion,  and,  for- 
^^iddingthe  indulgence  of  tiie  kindlier  affections, 
fzercise  at  foil  stretch  the  fiercer.  This  is  certain: 
if  they  obey  «ny  commander,  they  will  never 
fovod  a  dnrge  when  his  order  is  to  sound  a 
i«treat :  if  they  acknoidedge  any  magistrate,  th^ 
win  never  tear  down  the  tablet  of  his  edicts. 

TmotheuB.  We  have  what  is  all-sufficient 

iMdan.  I  see  you  have. 

TmotheuB.  Ton  have  ridiculed  all  religion  and 
•U  philosophy. 

Ltiaan,  I  have  found  but  little  of  dther.  I 
bare  cracked  many  a  nut,  and  have  come  only  to 
dust  or  maggots. 

Ttmoihew,  To  say  nothing  of  the  saints,  are  all 
P^iloaophers  foohi  or  impostors  1  And,  because 


yon  can  not  rise  to  the  ethereal  highths  of  Plato, 
nor  comprehend  the  real  magnitude  of  a  man  so 
much  above  you,  must  he  be  a  dwarf/ 

Ludwn,  The  best  sig^t  is  not  that  irhich'sees 
best  in  the  dark  or  the  twilight ;  for  no  objects 
are  then  visible  in  their  true  colours  and  just 
proportions;  but  it  is  that  which  presents  to  us 
things  asthey  are,  and  indicates  what  is  within 
our  reach  and  what  is  beyond  it  Never  were 
any  three  writers,  of  high  celebrity,  so  little 
understood  in  the  main  character,  as  Plato, 
Diogenes,  and  Epicurus.  PUtto  is  a  perfect 
master  of  logic  and  rhetoric ;  and  whenever  he 
errs  in  dther,  as  I  have  proved  to  you  he  does 
oocauonally,  he  em  through  perverseness,  not 
through  unwariness.  His  hmgnage  often  settles 
into  dear  and  most  beautifol  prose,  often  takes 
an  imperfect  and  incoherent  shape  of  poetry,  and 
often,  doud  against  dond,  bursts  with  a  vehement 
detonation  in  the  air.  Diogenes  was  hated  both 
by  the  vulgar  and  the  phUosophers.  By  the 
philosophers,  because  he  exposed  their  igno- 
rance, ridiculed  their  jealousies,  and  rebuked 
their  pride :  by  the  vulgar,  becttise  th^  never 
can  endure  a  man  apparency  of  thefar  own  class 
who  avoids  their  society  and  partakes  in  none 
of  their  humours,  prejudices,  and  animosities. 
What  right  has  he  to  be  greater  or  better  than 
they  are  1  he  who  wears  older  clothes,  who  eats 
staler  fish,  and  possesses  no  vote  to  imprison  or 
banish  anybody.  I  am  now  ashamed  that  I 
mingled  in  the  rabble,  and  that  I  could  not  resist 
the  childish  mischief  of  smoking  him  in  his  tub. 
He  was  the  wisest  man  of  his  time,  not  excepting 
Aristoteles;  for  he  knew  that  he  was  greater 
than  Philip  or  Alexander.  Aristoteles  did  not 
know  that  he  himself  was,  or,  knowing  it,  did 
not  act  up  to  Ms  knowledge ;  and  h^  is  ft 
defidenoy  of  wisdom. 

TmoAeiu.  Wliether  you  did  or  did  not  strike 
the  cask,  Diogenes  woidd  have  dosed  Ms  eyes 
equally.  He  would  never  have  come  forth  and 
seen  the  truth,  had  it  shone  upon  the  world  in 
that  day.  But,  intractable  as  was  this  reduse, 
Epicurus,  I  fear,  is  quite  as  lamentable.  What 
horrible  doctrines  t 

Lucian.  £i\joy,  said  he,  the  pleasant  walks 
where  yon  are :  repose,  and  eat  gratefolly  the 
fruit  that  fidls  into  your  bosom :  do  not  weary 
your  feet  with  an  excursion,  at  the  end  whereof 
you  will  find  no  resting-place :  r^ect  not  the 
odour  of  roses  for  the  fomes  of  pitch  and  sulphur. 
What  horrible  doctrines  1 

TimotheuB.  Speak  seriously.  He  was  much 
too  bad  for  ridicule. 

Luckm,  I  will  then  speak  as  yon  desire  me, 
seriously.  His  smile  was  so  unafiected  and  so 
gracefol,  that  I  should  have  thought  it  very 
iigudidous  to  set  my  hM3£^  against  it  No  pM- 
losopher  ever  lived  with  sudh  uniform  purity, 
such  abstinence  from  censoriousness,  from  con- 
troversy, from  jealouqr,  and  from  arrogance. 

Tmotheus.  Ah.  poor  mortal !  I  pity  him,  as 
for  as  nmy  be;  he  is  in  hell :  it  would  be  wi^ed 
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to  wifth  him  oat :  we  are  not  to  murmur  against 
the  all-wiae  dispennationa. 

Ludan,  I  am. sure  he  would  not;  and  it  is 
therefore  I  hope  he  is  more  comfortable  than  you 
believe. 

Tmotheus,  Never  have  I  defiled  my  fingers, 
and  never  will  I  defile  them,  by  turning  over  his 
writings.  But  in  regard  to  Plato,  I  can  have  no 
objection  to  take  your  advice. 

Ludan.  He  will  reward  your  assiduity :  but  he 
will  assist  you  very  little  if  you  consult  him 
principally  (and  eloquence  for  this  should  princi- 
pally be  consulted)  to  strengthen  your  humanity. 
Qrandiloquent  and  sonorous,  his  lungs  seem  to 
play  the  better  for  the  absence  of  the  heart  His 
imagination  is  the  most  conspicuous,  buoyed  up 
by  swelling  billows  over  unsounded  depths.  There 
are  his  mild  thunders,  there  are  his  glowing 
clouds,  his  traversing  coruscations,  and  his  shoot- 
ing stars.  More  of  true  wisdom,  more  of  trust- 
worthy manliness,  more  of  promptitude  and  power 
to  keep  you  steady  and  straightforward  on  the 
perilous  road  of  life,  may  be  found  in  the  little 
manual  of  Epictetus,  which  I  could  write  in  the 
palm  of  my  left-hand,  than  there  is  in  all  the 
roUing  and  redundant  volumes  of  this  mighty 
rhetorician,  which  you  may  begin  to  transcribe  on 
the  summit  of  the  great  Pyramid,  cany  down 
over  the  Sphynx  at  the  bottom,  and  continue  on 
the  sands  half-way  to  Memphis.  And  indeed  the 
materials  are  appropriate;  one  part  being  fu* 
above  our  sight,  and  the  other  on  what,  by  the 
most  befitting  epithet,  Homer  calls  the  no-corn- 
hearing. 

Timotheua.  There  are  many  who  will  stand 
against  you  on  this  ground. 

Ltidan.  With  what  perfect  ease  and  fluency  do 
some  of  the  dullest  men  in  existence  toss  over 
and  discuss  the  most  elaborate  of  all  works  1 
How  many  myriads  of  such  creatures  would  be 
insufSclent  to  furnish  intellect  enough  for  any 
single  paragraph  in  them !  Tet  *  toe  think  this,*  'we 
advise  that/  are  expressions  now  become  so  custo- 
mary, that  it  would  be  difficult  to  turn  them  into 
ridicule.  We  must  pull  the  creatures  out  while 
they  are  in  the  very  act,  and  show  who  and  what 
they  are.  One  of  these  fellows  said  to  Caius  Fus- 
cus  in  my  hearing,  that  there  was  a  time  when 
it  was  permitted  him  to  doubt  occasionally  on 
particular  points  of  criticism,  but  that  the  time 
was  now  over. 

Timotheus.  And  what  did  you  think  of  such 
arrogance  1  What  did  you  reply  to  such  imper- 
tinence] 

Ludan,  Let  me  answer  one  question  at  a  time. 
First :  I  thought  him  a  legitimate  fool,  of  the 
purest  breed.  Secondly :  I  promised  him  I  would 
always  be  contented  with  the  judgment  be  had 
rejected,  leaving  him  and  his  Mends  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  rest. 

Ttmothevs,  And  what  said  hel 

Ludam  I  forget  He  seemed  pleased  at  my 
aoknowledgment  of  his  discrimination,  at  my  defe- 
rence and  delicacy.    He  wished,  however,  I  had 


studied  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Cicero,  more  atten- 
tively ;  without  which  preparatory  discipline,  no 
two  persons  could  be  introduced  advantageously 
into  a  dialogue.  I  agreed  with  him  on  this  posi- 
tion, remarking  that  we  ourselves  were  at  thAi 
very  time  giving  our  sentence  on  the  &ct  He 
suggested  a  slight  mistake  on  my  side,  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  he  were  conversing  with  a 
writer  able  to  sustain  the  opposite  part  With 
his  experience  and  skill  in  rhetoric,  his  long 
habitude  of  composition,  his  knowledge  of  life,  of 
morals,  and  of  character,  he  should  be  less  verbose 
than  Cicero,  lees  gorgeous  then  PUto,  and  leu 
trimly  attired  than  Xenophon. 

Timotheus.  If  he  spoke  in  that  manner,  he 
might  indeed  be  ridiculed  for  conceitedness  and 
presumption,  but  his  hmguage  is  not  altogether 
a  fool's. 

Ludam  I  deliver  his  sentiments,  not  his  words: 
for  who  would  read,  or  who  would  listen  to  me,  if 
such  fell  from  me  as  from  himi  Poetry  has  ita 
probabilities,  so  has  prose :  when  people  cry  out 
against  the  representation  of  a  dullard,  Could  he 
have  spoken  all  that  f  *  Certainly  no,'  is  the  reply : 
neither  did  Priam  implore,  in  harmonious  verse, 
the  pity  of  Achilles.  We  say  only  what  might 
be  said,  when  great  postulates  are  conceded. 

Timotheus.  We  will  pretermit  these  absurd  and 
silly  men  :  but,  cousin  Ludan !  cousin  Ludan ! 
the  name  of  Plato  will  be  durable  as  that  of 
Sesostris. 

Idudan.  So  will  the  pebbles  and  bricks  which 
gangs  of  slaves  erected  into  a  pyramid.  I  do 
not  hold  Sesostris  in  much  higher  estimation 
than  those  quieter  lumps  of  matter.  They,  0 
Tiniotheus,  who  survive  the  wreck  of  ages,  are 
by  no  means,  as  a  body,  the  worthiest  of  our 
admiration.  It  is  in  these  wrecks,  as  in  those  at 
sea,  the  best  things  are  not  always  saved.  Hen- 
coops and  empty  barrels  bob  upon  the  sur&oe, 
under  a  serene  and  smiling  sky,  when  the  graven 
or  depicted  images  of  the  gods  are  scattered  on 
invisible  rocks,  and  when  those  who  most  resem- 
bled them  in  knowledge  and  beneficence  are 
devoured  by  cold  monsters  below. 

Timotheus.  Ton  now  talk  reasonably,  seriously, 
almost  religiously.    Do  you  ever  pray  1 

Ludan,  I  do.  It  was  no  longer  than  five  yean 
ago  that  I  was  deprived  by  dea^  of  my  dog  Meli- 
nops.  He  had  uniformly  led  an  innocent  life ; 
for  I  never  would  let  him  walk  out  with  me,  lest 
he  should  bring  home  in  his  mouth  the  remnant 
of  some  god  or  other,  and  at  hist  get  bitten  or 
stung  by  one.  I  reminded  Anubis  of  this :  and 
moreover  I  told  him,  what  he  ought  to  be  aware 
o(  that  Melanops  did  honour  to  his  rdationship. 

Timotheus.  I  can  not  ever  call  it  piety  to  pray 
for  dumb  and  dead  beasts. 

Ludan.  Timotheus  t  Timotheus  I  have  you  no 
heart  1  have  you  no  dogi  do  you  always  pny 
only  for  yourself  I 

Timotheus.  We  do  not  believe  that  dogs  can 
live  again. 

Ludan.  More  shame  for  you !    If  they  ei\joy 
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t&d  safler,  if  they  hope  and  fear,  if  calamities  and 
wrongs  befiUl  them,  such  as  agitate  their  hearts 
and  exdte  their  apprehensions;  if  they  possess 
the  option  of  being  grateful  or  malicious,  and 
choose  the  worthier ;  if  they  ezerdse  the  same 
sound  judgment  on  many  other  occasions^  some 
for  their  own  benefit  and  some  for  the  benefit  of 
their  masters;  they  have  as  good  a  chance  of  a 
fntore  life,  and  a  better  chance  of  a  happy  one, 
than  half  the  priests  of  all  the  religions  in  the 
worid.  Wherever  there  is  the  choice  of  doing 
wen  or  ill,  and  that  choice  (often  against  a  first 
impulse)  decides  for  well,  there  must  not  only  be 
a  soul  fk  the  same  nature  as  man's,  although  of 
leas  compass  and  comprehension,  but,  being  of 
the  same  nature,  the  same  immortality  must 
app^taln  to  it ;  for  spirit,  like  body,  may  change, 
but  can  not  be  annihilated. 

It  was  among  the  prejudices  of  former  times 
that  pigs  are  -uncleanly  animals,  and  fond  of  wal- 
loiring  in  the  mire  for  mire's  sake.  Philosophy 
has  now  discovered,  that  when  they  roll  in  mud 
and  ordure,  it  is  only  ttom  an  excessive  love  of 
cleanhneas,  and  a  vehement  desire  to  rid  them- 
B^res  of  scabs  and  vermin.  Unfortunately,  doubts 
keep  pace  with  discoveries.  They  are  like  warts, 
of  which  the  blood  that  springs  from  a  great  one 
extirpated,  makes  twenty  little  ones. 

Tmo&mB,  The  Hydra  would  be  a  more  noble 
simity. 

Ludan,  I  was  indeed  about  to  illustrate  my 
position  by  the  old  Hydra,  so  ready  at  hand  and 
BO  tractable ;  but  I  will  never  take  hold  x)f  a  hydra, 
when  a  wart  will  serve  my  turn. 

Timotheus.  Continue  then. 

Lttdan.  Bven  children  are  now  taught,  in  de- 
ipite  of  jEsop,  that  animals  never  spoke.  The 
uttermost  that  can  be  advanced  with  any  show 
of  confidence  is,  that  if  they  spoke  at  all,  they 
spoke  in  unknown  tongues.  Supposing  the  fiict, 
is  thii  a  reason  why  they  should  not  be  respected? 
Quite  the  contrary.  If  the  tongues  were  unknown, 
it  tends  to  demonstrate  our  ignorance,  not  theirs. 
If  we  could  not  understand  them,  while  they 
possesBed  the  ^ft^  here  is  no  proof  that  they  did 
not  speak  to  the  purpose,  but  only  that  it  was 
not  to  our  purpose :  which  may  likewise  be  said 
with  equal  certainty  of  the  wisest  men  that  ever 
existed.  How  little  have  we  learned  from  them, 
for  the  conduct  of  life  or  the  avoidance  of  cala- 
mity!  Unknown  tongues,  indeed!  yes,  so  are 
an  tongues  to  the  vulgar  and  the  n^Ugent 

Ttmothevs,  It  comforts  me  to  hear  you  talk  in 
this  manner,  without  a  glance  at  our  gifts  and 
privil<^ 

Lwkm.  I  am  less  incredulous  than  you  sup- 
pose, my  cousin !  Indeed  I  have  been  giving  you 
what  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  it 

TmdSieus,  Ton  have  spoken  with  becoming 
giavity,  I  must  confess. 

JMdan.  Let  me  then  submit  to  your  judgment 
«ome  fragments  of  history  which  have  lately  fidlen 
into  my  hands.  There  is  among  them  a  Hymn, 
of  wliidi  the  metre  is  so  incondite,  and  the  phra- 


seology so  ancient,  that  the  grammaxians  have 
attributed  it  to  Linus.  But  the  Hymn  will  inte- 
rest you  less,  and  is  less  to  our  purpose,  than  the 
tradition ;  by  which  it  appears  ^t  certain  priests 
of  high  antiquity  were  of  the  brute  creation. 

Timotheua.  No  better,  any  of  them. 

LtLcian.  Now  you  have  polished  the  palms  of 
your  hands,  I  will  commence  my  narrative  from 
the  manuscript. 

TimoUteus.  Pray  do. 

Ludan.  There  existed  in  the  city  of  NephosLs 
a  fraternity  of  priests,  reverenced  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Ckuierea.  It  is  reported  that  they  were 
not  always  of  their  present  form,  but  were  birdsi, 
aquatic  and  migratory,  a  species  of  cormorant 
The  poet  Linus,  who  lived  nearer  the  transforma- 
tion Oi  there  indeed  was  any),  sings  thus,  in  his 
Hymn  to  Zeus. 

"  Thy  power  is  manifest,  0  Zeus !  in  the  Gas- 
teres.  Wild  birds  were  they,  strong  of  talon, 
clanging  of  wing,  and  clamorous  of  gullet  Wild 
birds,  0  Zeus!  wild  birds;  now  cropping  the 
tender  grass  by  the  river  of  Adonis,  and  breaking 
the  nascent  reed  at  the  root,  and  depasturing  the 
sweet  nymphaea ;  now  again  picking  up  serpents 
and  other  creeping  things  on  each  hand  of  old 
.£gyptos,  whose  head  is  hidden  in  the  clouds. 

"0  that  Mnemosyne  would  command  the 
staidest  of  her  three  daughters  to  stand  and  sing 
before  me  !  to  sing  clearly  and  strongly.  How 
before  thy  throne,  Satumian !  sharp  voices  arose, 
even  the  voices  of  Her^  and  of  thy  children. 
How  they  cried  out  that  innumerable  mortal 
men,  various-tongued,  kid-roasters  in  tent  and 
tabernacle,  devising  in  their  many-turning  hearts 
and  thoughtful  minds  how  to  fiibricate  well- 
rounded  spits  of  beech-tree,  how  such  men, 
having  bec^  changed  into  brute  animals,  it  be- 
hoved thee  to  trim  the  balance,  and  in  thy  wisdom 
to  change  sundry  brute  animals  into  men ;  in 
order  that  they  might  pour  out  flame-coloured 
wine  unto  thee,  and  sprinkle  the  white  flower  of 
the  sea  upon  the  thighs  of  many  bulls,  to  pleasure 
thee.  Then  didst  fiiou,  0  storm-driver!  over- 
shadow fiu-  lands  with  thy  dark  eyebrows,  looking 
down  on  them,  to  accomplish  thy  will.  And 
then  didst  thou  behold  ^e  Gasteres,  hi,  tall, 
prominent-crested,  purple-legged,  dflddal-plumed> 
white  and  black,  changeable  in  colour  as  Iris. 
And  lo !  thou  didst  will  it,  and  they  were  meiL" 

TimoUieus.  No  doubt  whatever  can  be  enter- 
tained of  this  Hymn's  antiquity.  But  what 
farther  says  the  historian  ? 

Ludan.  I  will  read  on,  to  gratify  you. 

''  It  is  recorded  that  this  ancient  order  of  a 
most  lordly  priesthood  went  through  many 
changes  of  customs  and  ceremonies,  which  indeed 
they  were  always  ready  to  accommodate  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  authority  and  the  enjoyment 
of  their  riches*  It  is  recorded  that,  in  the  begin- 
ning, they  kept  various  tame  animals,  and  some 
wild  ones,  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple : 
nevertheless,  after  a  time,  they  applied  to  their 
own  Uses  everything  they  could  lay  their  hands 
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on,  whateyer  might  have  been  the  tow  of  those 
who  came  forward  with  the  offering.  And  when 
it  was  expected  of  them  to  make  Bacrifices,  they 
not  only  would  make  none,  bat  declared  it  an  act 
of  impiety  to  expect  it  Some  of  the  people,  who 
feared  the  Immortals,  were  dismayed  and  indig- 
nant at  this  backwardness;  and  the  discontent 
at  last  grew  universal.  Wherenpon,  the  two 
chief  priests  held  a  long  conference  together,  and 
agreed  that  something  must  be  done  to  pacify  the 
multitude.  But  it  was  not  until  the  greater  of 
them,  acknowledging  his  despondency,  called  on 
the  gods  to  answer  for  him  that  his  grief  was 
only  because  he  never  oould  abide  bad  precedents : 
and  the  other,  on  his  side,  protested  that  he  was 
oveivmled  by  his  superior,  and  moreover  had  a 
serious  objection  (founded  on  principle)  to  be 
knocked  on  the  head.  Meanwhile  the  elder  was 
looking  down  on  the  folds  of  his  robe,  in  deep 
melancholy.  Affcer  long  consideration,  he  sprang 
upon  his  foet,  pushing  his  chair  behind  him,  and 
said,  *  Well ;  it  is  grown  old,  and  was  always  too 
long  for  me :  I  am  resolved  to  cut  off  a  finger's 
breadth.' 

"  *  Having,  in  your  wisdom  and  piety,  well  con- 
templated the  bad  precedent,'  said  the  other, 
with  much  consternation  in  his  countenance  at 
seeing  so  elastic  a  spring  in  a  heel  by  no  means 
bearing  any  resemblance  to  a  stag's  .  .  '  I  have, 
I  have,'  replied  the  other,  interrupting  him; 
'say  no  more ;  I  am  sick  at  heart;  you  must  do 
the  same.' 

'"A  cursed  dog  has  torn  a  hole  in  mine,' 
answered  the  other, '  and,  if  I  cut  anywhere  about 
it,  I  only  make  bad  worse.  In  r^;ard  to  its 
length,  I  wish  it  were  as  long  again.'  '  Brother ! 
brother!  never  be  worldly-minded,'  said  the  senior. 
'  Follow  my  example  :  snip  off  it  not  a  finger's 
breadth,  hiJf  a  finger's  breadth.' 

"  *  But,'  expostulated  the  other, '  wiU  that  satisfy 
the  godsl'  'Who  talked  about  them?'  placidly  said 
the  senior.  '  It  is  veiy  unbecoming  to  have  them 
always  in  our  mouths :  surely  there  are  appointed 
times  for  them.  Let  us  be  contented  with  laying 
the  snippings  on  the  altar,  and  thus  showing  the 
people  our  piety  and  condescension.  They,  and 
the  gods  also,  will  be  just  as  well  satisfied,  as  if 
we  offered  up  a  buttock  of  beef,  with  a  bushel 
of  salt  and  Uie  same  quantity  of  wheaten  flour 
on  it" 

•"WeU,  if  that  wiU  do  .  .  and  you  know  best,' 
replied  the  other,  'so  be  it'  Saying  which 
words,  he  carefully  and  considerately  snipped  off 
as  much  in  proportion  (for  he  was  shorter  by  an 
inch)  as  the  elder  had  done,  yet  leaving  on  his 
shoulders  quite  enough  of  materials  to  make 
handsome  cloaks  for  seven  or  eight  stout-built 
generals.  Away  they  both  went,  arm-in-arm,  and 
tiien  holding  up  their  skirts  a  great  deal  higher 
than  was  necessary,  told  the  gods  what  they  two 
had  been  doing  for  them  and  their  gloiy.  About 
the  court  of  the  temple  the  sacred  swine  were 
lying  in  indolent  composure :  seeing  which,  the 
brotherly  twain  began  to  commune  with  them. 


selves  afresh:  and  the  senior  said  repentantly. 
What  fools  we  have  been  f  The  populace  will 
laugh  outright  at  the  curtailment  of  our  vestures, 
but  would  ghidly  have  seen  these  animals  eat 
daUy  a  quarter  less  of  the  lentils.'  The  words 
were  spoken  so  earnestly  and  emphatically  that  i 
they  were  overheard  by  the  quadrupeds.  Sud- 
deidy  there  was  a  rising  of  all  the  principal  ones 
in  the  sacred  indosure :  and  many  that  were  in 
the  streets  took  up,  each  according  to  his  tem- 
perament and  condition,  the  gravest  or  shrillest 
tone  of  reprobation.  The  thinner  and  therefore 
the  more  desperate  of  the  creatures,  pushing  their 
snouts  under  the  curtailed  habiliments  of  the  high 
priests,  assailed  them  with  ridicule  and  reproadL 
For  it  had  pleased  the  gods  to  work  a  miracle  in 
their  behoof,  and  they  became  as  loquadons  as 
those  who  governed  them,  and  who  were  appointed 
to  speak  in  the  high  pbices.  '  Let  the  worst  come 
to  the  worst,  we  at  least  have  our  tails  to  our 
hams,'  said  th^.  'For  how  longl'  whined 
others  piteousiy:  others  incessantly  Maculated 
tremendous  imprecations:  others,  more  serious 
and  sedate,  groaned  inwardly;  and,  although 
under  their  hearts  there  lay  a  huge  mass  ei  indi- 
gestible sourness  ready  to  rise  up  against  the 
chief  priests,  they  ventured  no  fiirther  than  ex- 
postulation. 'We  shall  lose  our  voices,'  said 
they, '  if  we  lose  our  complement  of  l^itils ;  and 
then,  most  reverend  lords,  what  will  ye  do  for 
choristers  r  Finally,  one  of  grand  dimensions, 
who  seemed  ahnoet  half-human,  imposed  silence 
on  eveiy  debater.  He  lay  stretched  out  apart 
from  his  brethren,  covering  with  his  side  the 
greater  portion  of  a  noble  dunghill,  and  all  its 
verdure  native  and  imported.  He  crashed  a  few 
measures  of  peascods  to  cool  his  tusks;  then 
turned  his  pleasurable  longitudinal  eyes  for  to- 
ward the  outer  extremities  of  their  sockets;  and 
leered  fixedly  and  sarcastically  at  the  high  priests, 
showing  eveiy  tooth  in  each  jaw.  Other  men 
might  have  feared  them ;  the  high  priests  envied 
them,  seeing  what  order  they  were  in,  and  what 
exploits  they  were  capable  ot  A  great  painter, 
who  flourished  many  olympiads  ago,  has,  in  his 
volume  entitled  the  Canon,  defined  the  line  of 
beauty !  It  was  here  in  its  perfection :  it  followed 
with  winning  obsequiousness  eveiy  member,  but 
delighted  more  especially  to  swim  along  that 
placid  and  pliant  curvature  on  which  Nature  had 
ranged  the  implements  of  mastication.  Pawing 
with  his  cloven  hoof,  he  suddenly  changed  his 
countenance  from  the  contemplative  to  the 
wrathfoL  At  one  effort  he  rose  up  to  his  whole 
length,  breadth,  and  highth :  and  they  who  had 
never  seen  him  in  earnest,  nor  separate  from  the 
common  swine  of  the  indosure,  with  which  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  husking  what  was  thrown  to 
him,  could  form  no  idea  what  a  prodigious  beast 
he  was.  Terrible  were  the  expressions  of  choler 
and  comminations  which  burst  forth  from  his 
folminating  tusks.  Erimanthus  would  have  hid- 
den his  puny  ofibpring  before  them ;  and  Hercules 
would  have  paused  at  the  encounter.    Thrice  he 
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eiJled  Blond  to  the  high  priests :  thrice  he  swore  in 
their  own  sacred  language  that  they  were  a  couple 
of  thieves  and  impostors:  thrice  he  imprecated 
the  worst  maledictions  on  his  own  head  if  they 
had  not  violated  the  holiest  of  their  vows,  and 
were  not  ready  even  to  sell  their  gods.  A  tremor 
ran  throng^ont  the  whole  body  of  the  united 
swine ;  so  awful  was  the  a4iuration  t  Even  the 
Gtsteree  themselyes  in  some  sort  shuddered,  not 
perhi^  altogether,  at  the  solemn  tone  of  its 
impiety;  for  they  had  much  experience  in  these 
matters.  Bat  among  them  was  a  Qast^  who 
WIS  calmer  than  the  swearer,  and  more  pradent 
and  conciliating  than  those  he  swore  agunst 
Hearing  this  objnigation,  he  went  blandly  up  to 
ikt  aaered  porker,  and,  lifting  the  6ap  of  his 
right  ear  between  for^nger  and  thumb  with 
ill  delica^  and  gentleness,  thus  whispered  into 
it:  'Tou  do  not  in  your  heart  believe  that 
any  of  us  are  such  fools  as  to  sell  our  gods, 
at  least  while  we  have  such  a  reserve  to  fiJl  back 
upon.' 

"'Are  we  to  be  devouredV  cried  the  noble 
pcffker,  twitching  his  ear  indignantly  from  under 
the  hand  of  the  monitor.  'Hushl'  said  he, 
hying  it  again  most  soothingly,  rather  fiuther 
from  the  tusks:  'hush!  sweet  friend!  Do- 
voored?  O  certainly  not:  that  is  to  say,  not 
00:  or,  if  all,  not  all  at  once.  Indeed  the  holy 
men  my  brethren  may  perhaps  be  contented 
with  taidng  a  little  blood  from  each  of  you, 
entirely  for  the  advantage  of  your  health  and 
actirity,  and  merely  to  compose  a  few  slender 
hlack-pnddingB  for  the  inferior  monsters  of  the 
temple,  who  latteriy  are  grown  veiy  exacting,  and 
dther  are,  or  pretend  to  be,  hungry  after  they 
have  eaten  a  whole  handful  of  acorns,  swallowing 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  what  a  quantity  of  water  to 
wash  them  down.  We  do  not  grudge  them  it,  as 
thiy  well  know :  but  they  appear  to  have  forgot- 
ten how  recently  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  this 
bounty  has  been  conferred.  If  we,  as  they  object 
tons,  eat  more,  they  ought  to  be  aware  that  it  is 
by  no  means  for  our  gratification,  since  we  have 
abjured  it  before  the  gods,  but  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  the  priesthood,  and  to  exhibit  the 
beauty  and  ntflity  of  subordination.' 

**Tha  noble  porker  had  beaten  time  with  his 
mnecuUr  tail  at  many  of  these  periods;  butagain 
his  heart  panted  visibly,  and  he  could  bear  no 
more. 

"'All  this  for  our  good!  for  our  activity! 
for  our  health  I  Let  us  alone :  we  have  health 
owmgh;  we  want  no  activity.  Let  us  alone, 
I  say  ag^  or  by  the  Immortals !  .  /  '  Peace, 
my  son !  Tour  breath  is  valuable :  evidently 
you  have  but  little  to  spare :  and  what  mortal 
knows  how  soon  the  gods  may  demand  the  last 
ofitr 

"At  the  beginning  of  this  egdiortation,  the 
worthy  hi^  priest  had  somewhat  repressed  the 
^boUient  dioler  of  his  refractory  and  pertinacious 
<iiariple,  by  applying  his  flat  soft  palm  to  the  sig- 
oetpfbrxned  extoemity  of  the  snout. 


" '  We  are  ready  to  hear  complaints  at  all  times/ 
added  he,  'and  to  redress  any  grievance  at  our 
own.  But  beyond  a  doubt,  if  you  continue  to 
raise  your  abominable  outcries,  some  of  the  people 
are  likely  to  hit  upon  two  discoveries :  first,  that 
your  lentils  would  be  suffid^it  to  make  daily  for 
eveiy  poor  fiunily  a  good  wholesome  porridge ; 
and  secondly,  that  your  flesh,  properly  cured, 
might  hang  up  nicely  against  the  fortlicoming 
bean-season.'  Pondering  these  mighty  words, 
the  noble  porker  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  him  for 
some  instants,  then  leaned  forward  dqjectedly,then 
tucked  one  foot  under  him,  then  another,  cautious 
to  descend  with  dignity.  At  last  he  grunted  (it 
must  for  ever  be  ambiguous  whether  with  deepen- 
dency  or  with  resignation),  pushed  his  wedgy 
snout  fiur  within  the  straw  subjacent,  and  sank 
into  that  repose  which  is  granted  to  the  just" 

Timoiheus,  Cousin!  there  are  glimmerings  of 
truth  and  wisdom  in  sundiy  parte  of  this  discourse, 
uot  unlike  little  broken  shells  entangled  in  dark 
mnnnffl  of  sea-weed.  But  I  would  rather  you  had 
continued  to  adduce  fi^sh  arguments  to  demon- 
strate the  beneficence  of  the  Deity,  proving  (if 
you  could)  that  our  horses  and  dogs,  fiitithfiil 
servants  and  companions  to  us,  and  often  treated 
cruelly,  may  recognise  us  hereafter,  and  we  them. 
We  have  no  authority  for  any  such  beliefl 

Ludan.  We  have  authority  for  thinking  and 
doing  whatever  is  humane.  Speaking  of  humanity, 
it  now  occurs  to  me,  I  have  heard  a  report  that 
some  well-intentioned  men  of  your  religion  so 
interpret  the  words  or  wishes  of  its  founder,  they 
would  abolish  sUvery  throughout  the  empire. 

Timotheus.  Such  deductions  have  been  drawn 
indeed  from  our  Master's  doctrine :  but  the  saner 
part  of  us  receive  it  metaphorically,  and  would 
only  set  men  free  from  the  bonds  of  sin.  For  if 
domestic  sUves  were  manumitted,  we  should 
neither  have  a  dinner  dressed  nor  a  bed  made, 
unless  by  our  own  children :  and  as  to  labour  in 
the  fields,  who  would  cultivate  them  in  this  hot 
climate)  We  must  import  slaves  from  Ethiopia 
and  elsewhere,  wheresoever  they  can  be  procured : 
but  the  hardship  lies  not  on  them;  it  lies  on  us,  and 
bears  heavily ;  for  we  must  first  buy  them  with 
our  money,  and  then  feed  them;  and  not  only 
must  we  maintain  them  while  they  are  hale  and 
hearty  and  can  serve  us,  but  li^pewise  in  sickness 
and  (unless  we  can  sell  them  for  a  trifle)  in  de- 
crepitude. Do  not  imagine,  my  cousin,  that  we 
are  no  better  than  enthusiasts,  visionaries,  sub- 
verters  of  order,  and  ready  to  roll  society  down 
into  one  flat  sui^Mse. 

Lwkm.  I  thought  you  were  maligned:  I 
said  BO. 

TimoOteiu.  When  the  subject  was  discussed  in 
our  congregation,  the  meaner  part  of  the  people 
were  much  in  &vour  of  the  abolition :  but  the 
chief  priests  and  ministers  absented  themselves, 
and  gave  no  vote  at  all,  deeming  it  secular,  and 
saying  that  in  such  matters  the  laws  and  customs 
of  the  country  ought  to  be  observed. 

Ludan,   Several  of  these  chief  priests  and 
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ministers  are  robed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and 
fifcre  Bumptaously  eveiy  day. 

Timotheus,  I  have  hopes  of  you  nor. 

LucUm,  Why  so  suddenly) 

TimoOima,  Because  you  have  repeated  those 
blessed  words,  which  are  only  to  be  found  in  our 
scriptures. 

Lueian,  There  indeed  I  found  them.  But  I 
also  found  in  the  same  volume  words  of  the  same 
speaker,  declaring  that  the  rich  shall  never  see 
his  &ce  in  heaven. 

Ttmothetu,  He  does  not  always  mean  what  you 
think  he  does. 

Lueian.  How  is  this)  Did  he  then  direct  his 
discourses  to  none  but  men  more  intelligent  than 
lam] 

Timotheus.  Unless  he  gave  you  understanding 
for  the  occasion,  they  might  mislead  you. 

Lueian.  Indeed! 

Timotheus.  Unquestionably.  For  instance,  he 
tells  us  to  take  no  heed  of  to-morrow :  he  tells  us 
to  share  equally  all  our  worldly  goods :  but  we 
know  that  we  can  not  be  respected  unless  we 
bestow  due  care  on  our  possessions,  and  that  not 
only  the  vulgar  but  the  well-educated  esteem  us 
in  proportion  to  the  gifts  of  fortune. 

Lueian.  The  eclectic  philosophy  ismost  flourish- 
ing among  you  Christians.  Tou  take  whatever 
suits  your  appetites,  and  reject  the  rest 

Timotheus.  We  are  not  half  so  rich  as  the 
priests  of  Isis.  Give  us  their  possessions;  and  we 
will  not  sit  idle  as  they  do,  but  be  able  and  ready 
to  do  incalculable  good  to  our  fellow-creatures. 

Lueian.  I  have  never  seen  great  possessions 
excite  to  great  alacrity.  Usually  they  enfeeble 
the  sympathies,  and  often  overlie  and  smother 
them. 

7H,mioOieus.  Our  religion  is  founded  less  on 
sympathies  than  on  miracles.  Cousin!  you 
smile  most  when  you  ought  to  be  most  serious. 

Lueian.  I  was  smiling  at  the  thought  of  one 
whom  I  would  recommend  to  your  especial  notice, 
as  soon  as  you  disinherit  the  priests  of  Isis.  He 
may  perhaps  be  refiractoiy;  for  he  pretends 
(the  knave  I)  to  work  miracles. 

Tvmotheus.  Impostor !  who  is  he  ? 

LudoM.  Aulus  of  Pelusium.  Idle  and  dissolute, 
he  never  gained  anything  honestly  but  a  scourg- 
ing, if  indeed  he  ever  made,  what  he  long  merited, 
this  acquisition.  Unable  to  run  into  debt  where 
he  was  known,  he  came  over  to  Alexandria. 

Timatkeus.  I  know  him:  I  know  him  well. 
Here,  of  lus  own  accord,  he  has  betaken  himself 
to  a  new  and  regular  life. 

Lwnan.  He  will  presently  wear  it  out,  or  make 
it  sit  easier  on  his  shoulders.  My  metaphor  brings 
me  to  my  stoiy.  Having  nothing  to  carry  with 
him  beside  an  empty  vaUse,  he  resolved  on  filling 
it  with  somewhat,  however  worthless,  lest,  seeing 
his  utter  destitution,  and  hopeless  of  payment,  a 
receiver  of  lodgers  should  refuse  to  admit  him 
into  the  hostelry.  Accordingly,  he  went  to  a 
tailor*s,  and  be^m  to  joke  about  lus  poverty. 
Nothing  is  more  apt  to  bring  people  into  good- 


humour  :  for,  if  they  are  poor  themselves,  they 
em'oy  the  pleasure  of  discovering  that  others  are 
no  better  off;  and,  if  not  poor,  there  is  the 
consciousness  of  superiority. 

"The  fiivour  I  am  about  to  ask  of  a  man  so 
wealthy  and  so  liberal  as  you  are,**  said  Aulus,  "  is 
extremely  small:  you  can  materially  serve  me, 
without  the  slightest  loss,  hazard,  or  inconveni- 
ence. In  few  words,  my  valise  is  empty :  and  to 
some  ears  an  empty  valise  is  louder  and  more 
discordant  than  a  bagpipe :  I  can  not  say  I  like 
the  sound  of  it  myself.  Give  me  all  the  shreds 
and  snippings  you  can  spare  me.  They  wiU  fed 
like  clothes ;  not  exactly  so  to  me  and  my  person, 
but  to  those  who  are  inquisitive,  and  who  may  be 
importunate." 

The  tailor  laughed,  and  di&tended  both  arms 
of  Aulus  with  lus  munificence.  Soon  was  the 
valise  well  filled  and  rammed  down.  Plenty  of 
boys  were  in  readiness  to  carry  it  to  the  boat 
Aulus  waved  them  off,  looking  at  some  angrily, 
at  others  suspiciously.  Boarding  the  skiff,  he 
lowered  lus  treasure  with  care  and  caution,  stag- 
gering a  little  at  the  weight,  and  shaking  it 
gently  on  deck,  with  his  ear  against  it :  and  then, 
finding  all  safe  and  compact,  he  sate  on  it ;  but 
as  tenderly  as  a  pullet  on  her  first  eggs.  When 
he  was  Umded,  his  care  was  even  greater,  and 
whoever  came  near  him  was  warned  off  with  loud 
vociferations.  Anxiously  as  the  other  passen- 
gers were  invited  by  the  innkeepers  to  give  their 
houses  the  preference,  Aulus  was  importuned 
most :  the  others  were  only  beset ;  he  was  borne 
off  in  triumphant  captivity.  He  ordered  a  bed- 
room, and  carried  his  valise  with  him ;  he  ordered 
a  bath,  and  carried  with  him  his  valise.  He 
started  up  from  the  company  at  dinner,  struck 
lus  foreh^,  and  cried  out,  **  Where  is  my  valisel " 
"We  are  honest  men  here:"  replied  the  host 
"  Tou  have  left  it,  sir,  in  your  chamber :  where 
else  indeed  should  you  leave  it?** 

"  Honesty  is  seated  on  your  brow,"  exclaimed 
Aulus :  "  but  there  are  few  to  be  trusted  in  the 
world  we  live  in.  I  now  believe  I  can  eat"  And 
he  gave  a  sure  token  of  the  belief  that  was  in  him, 
not  without  a  start  now  and  then  and  a  finger  at 
his  ear,  as  if  he  heard  somebody  walking  in  the 
direction  of  lus  bed-chamber.  Now  b^an  his 
first  miracle  :  for  now  he  contrived  to  pick  up, 
from  time  to  time,  a  little  money.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  lus  host  and  fellow-lodgers,  he  threw  a 
few  obols,  negligently  and  indifferently,  among 
the  beggars.  "These  poor  creatures,"  said  he, 
"  know  a  new  comer  as  well  as  the  gnats  do :  in 
one  half-hour  I  am  half-ruined  by  them ;  and  this 
daUy." 

Nearly  a  month  had  elapsed  once  his  arrival, 
and  no  account  of  board  and  lodging  had  been  deli- 
vered or  called  for.  Suspicion  at  length  arose  in  the 
host  whether  he  really  was  rich.  When  another 
man's  honesty  is  doubted,  the  doubter's  is  some- 
times in  jeopardy.  The  host  was  tempted  to 
unsew  the  valise.  To  his  amazement  and  horror 
he  found  only  shreds  within  it.    However,  he  was 
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detennined  to  be  cftations,  and  to  consult  his 
wife,  wbo,  although  a  Christian  like  Aulas,  and 
much  edified  by  his  discoimes,  might  dissent 
from  him  in  regard  to  a  community  of  goods,  at 
least  in  her  own  household,  and  might  defy  hisd 
to  proye  by  any  authority  that  the  doctrine  was 
meant  for  innkeepers.  Aulus,  on  his  return  in 
the  erening,  found  out  that  Ms  valise  had  been 
opeied.  He  hurried  back,  threw  its  contents  into 
the  canal,  and,  borrowing  an  old  cloak,  he  tucked 
it  op  under  his  dress,  and  returned.  Nobody 
had  seen  him  enter  or  come  back  again,  nor  was 
it  immediately  that  his  host  or  hostess  were  will- 
ing to  appear.  But,  after  he  had  called  them 
loudly  for  some  time,  they  entered  his  apart- 
ment :  and  he  thus  addressed  the  woman. 

"  0  Eucharis !  no  words  are  requisite  to  con- 
vince you  (firm  as  you  are  in  the  &ith)  of  eternal 
verities,  however  mysterious.  But  your  unhappy 
husband  has  betrayed  his  increduUty  in  regard 
to  the  most  awtuL  If  my  prayers,  offered  up  in 
our  holy  temples  all  day  long,  have  been  heard, 
and  that  they  have  been  heard  I  feel  within  me 
^e  blessed  certain^,  something  miraculous  has 
been  vouchsafed  for  the  conversion  of  this  miser- 
able sinner.  Until  the  present  hour,  the  valise 
before  you  was  filled  with  precious  relics  from  the 
apparel  of  saints  and  martyrs,  fresh  as  when  on 
them."  "  True,  by  Jove  f  said  the  husband  to  him- 
sell  "  Within  the  present  hour,**  continued  Aulus, 
''they  are  united  into  one  raiment,  signifying 
our  own  union,  our  own  restoration." 

He  drew  forth  the  cloak,  and  fell  on  his  face. 
Eucharis  fell  also,  and  kiraed  the  saintly  head 
prostrate  before  her.  The  host's  eyes  were  opened, 
and  he  bewailed  his  hardness  of  heart  Aulus  is 
now  occupied  in  strengthening  his  &ith,  not  with- 
out an  occasional  support  to  the  wife's :  all  three 
lire  together  in  nni^. 

ThnotheuA,  And  do  yon  make  a  joke  even  of 
this  1    Will  yon  never  cease  from  the  habitude  1 

Ludan,  Too  soon.  The  &rther  we  descend 
into  the  vale  of  years,  the  fewer  illusions  accom- 
pany OS :  we  have  litUe  inclination,  little  time, 
for  jocularity  and  laughter.  Light  things  are 
easily  detached  from  us,  and  we  shake  off  heavier 
•s  we  can.  Instead  of  levity,  we  are  liable  to 
moroeeness :  for  always  near  the  grave  there  are 
more  briars  than  flowers,  unless  we  plant  them 
onnelves,  or  our  friends  supply  them. 

Timotheus,  Thinking  thus,  do  you  continue  to 
<ii»emble  or  to  distort  the  truth  1  The  shreds 
are  heoome  a  cable  for  the  &ithful.  That  they 
▼ere  miraculously  turned  into  one  entire  garment 
who  shall  giunsay  1  How  many  hath  it  already 
clothed  with  righteousness  I  Happy  men,  casting 
their  doubts  away  before  it!  Who  knows,  O 
cousin  Ludan,  but  on  some  future  day  you  your- 
self will  invoke  the  merciful  interposition  of 
Aulus! 

Ludan.  Possibly:  for  if  ever  I  fall  among 
thieves,  nobody  is  likelier  to  be  at  the  head  of 
them. 

Timatheus,  Uncharitable  man !  how  suspicious! 


how  ungenerous!  how  hardened  in  unbelief! 
Reason  is  a  bUdder  on  which  you  may  paddle 
like  a  child  as  you  swim  in  summer  waters :  but, 
when  the  winds  rise  and  the  waves  roughen,  it 
slips  from  under  you,  and  you  sink:  yes,  O 
Lucian,  you  sink  into  a  gulf  whence  you  never 
canemeige. 

Ludan.  I  deem  those  the  wisest  who  exert  the 
soonest  their  own  manly  strength,  now  with  the 
stream  and  now  against  it,  enjoying  the  exercise 
in  fine  weather,  venturing  out  in  foul,  if  need  be, 
yet  avoiding  not  <mly  rocks  and  whirlpools,  but 
also  shallows.  In  such  a  light,  my  cousin,  I  look 
on  your  dispensations.  I  shut  them  out  as  we 
shut  out  winds  blowing  from  the  desert;  hot, 
debilitating,  oppressive,  laden  with  impalpable 
sands  and  pungent  salts,  and  inflicting  an  incur- 
able blindness. 

Timotheus.  Well,  cousin  Lucian !  I  can  bear  all 
you  say  while  you  are  not  witty.  Let  me  bid  you 
farewell  in  this  happy  interval. 

Ludan,  Is  it  not  serious  and  sad^  0  my  cousin^ 
that  what  the  Deity  hath  willed  to  lie  incompre- 
hensible in  his  mysteries,  we  should  &11  upon  with 
tooth  and  nail,  and  ferociously  growl  over,  or 
ignorantly  dissect  ? 

Timotheua.  Ho!  now  you  come  to  be  serious 
and  sad,  there  are  hopes  of  you.  Truth  always 
begins  or  ends  so. 

Liuian.  Undoubtedly.  But  I  think  it  more 
reverential  to  abstain  from  that  which,  with  what- 
ever effort,  I  should  never  understand. 

Timotheus.  You  are  lukewarm,  my  cousin,  yon 
are  lukewarm.    A  most  dangerous  state. 

Ludan.  For  milk  to  continue  in,  not  for  men. 
I  would  not  fiun  be  frozen  or  scalded. 

TimoUieua.  Abis!  you  are  blind,  my  sweet 
cousin! 

Ludan.  Well;  do  not  open  my  eyes  with 
pincers,  nor  compose  for  them  a  collyrium  of 
spurge. 

May  not  men  eat  and  drink  and  talk  together, 
and  perform  in  relation  one  to  another  all  the 
duties  of  social  life,  whose  opinions  are  different 
on  things  immediately  under  their  eyes?  If 
they  can  and  do,  surely  they  may  as  easily  on 
things  equally  above  the  comprehension  of  each 
party.  The  wisest  and  most  virtuous  man  in 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Roman  empire  is  Plu- 
tarch of  CheronsBa :  yet  Plutarch  holds  a  firm 
belief  in  the  existence  of  I  know  not  how  many 
gods,  every  one  of  whom  has  committed  noto- 
rious misdemeanors.  The  nearest  to  the  Che- 
ronfean  in  virtue  and  wisdom  is  Trajan,  who  holds 
all  the  gods  dog-cheap.  These  two  men  are  friends. 
If  either  of  them  were  influenced  by  your  religion, 
as  inculcated  and  practised  by  the  priesthood,  he 
would  be  the  enemy  of  the  other,  and  wisdom  and 
virtue  would  plead  for  the  delinquent  in  vain. 
When  your  religion  had  existed,  as  you  tell  us, 
about  a  century,  Caius  Caecilius,*  of  Novum 
Comum,  was  Proconsul  in   Bithynia.     Tnyan, 

*  The  younger  Pliny. 
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the  mUdeet  and  most  eqmtable  of  mankind, 
desirous  to  remove  from  them,  as  fiur  as  might  be, 
the  hatred  and  invectives  of  those  whose  old  reli- 
gion was  assailed  by  them,  applied  to  Caecilius 
for  information  on  their  behaviour  as  good  citi- 
zens. Thereply  of  CsdciliuB  was  favourable.  Had 
Tny  an  applied  to  the  most  eminent  and  authori- 
tative of  the  sect,  they  would  certainly  have 
brought  into  jeopardy  all  who  differed  in  one  tittle 
from  any  point  of  their  doctrine  or  discipline.  For 
the  thorny  and  bitter  aloe  of  dissension  required 
less  than  a  oentuiy  to  flower  on  the  steps  of  your 
temple. 

limotheui.  Ton  are  already  half  a  Christian,  in 
exposing  to  the  world  the  vanities  both  of  philo- 
sophy and  of  power. 

Lician.  1  have  done  no  such  thing:  I  have 
exposed  the  vanities  of  the  philosophising  and 
the  powerful.  Philosophy  is  admirable;  and 
Power  may  be  glorious :  the  one  conduces  to  truth, 
the  other  has  nearly  all  the  means  of  conferring 
peace  and  happiness,  but  it  usually,  and  indeed 
almost  always,  takes  a  contraiy  direction.  I  have 
ridiculed  the  futility  of  speculative  minds,  only 
when  they  would  pave  the  clouds  instead  of  the 
streets.  To  see  distant  things  better  than  near, 
is  a  certain  proof  of  a  defective  sight  The  people 
I  have  held  in  derision  never  turn  their  eyes  to 
what  they  can  see,  but  direct  them  continually 
where  nothing  is  to  be  seen.  And  this,  by  their 
disciples,  is  called  the  sublimity  of  speculation ! 
There  is  little  merit  acquired,  or  force  exhibited, 
in  blowing  off  a  feather  that  would  settle  on  my 
nose :  and  this  is  all  I  have  done  in  regard  to  the 
philosophers :  but  I  claim  for  myself  the  appro- 
bation of  humanity.  In  having  shown  the  true 
dimensions  of  the  great  The  highest  of  them 
are  no  higher  than  my  tunic ;  but  they  are  high 
enough  to  trample  on  the  necks  of  those  wretches 
who  throw  themselves  on  the  ground  before 
them. 

Timoikeut.  Was  Alexander  of  Macedon  no 
higher  1 

Ltician,  What  region  of  the  earth,  what  city, 
what  theatre,  what  libraiy,  what  private  study, 
hath  he  enlightened  ?  If  you  are  silent,  I  may 
well  be.  It  is  neither  my  philosophy  nor  your 
religion  which  casts  the  blood  and  bones  of  men 
in  their  fi^ces,  and  insists  on  the  most  reverence 
for  those  who  have  made  the  most  unhappy.  If 
the  Romans  scouiged  by  the  hands  of  chUdren 
the  schoolmaster  who  would  have  betrayed  them, 
how  greatly  more  deserving  of  flagellation,  from 
the  same  quarter,  are  those  hundreds  of  peda- 
gogues who  deliver  up  the  intellects  of  youth  to 
such  immoral  revellers  and  mad  murderers  I  They 
would  punish  a  thirsty  child  for  purloining  a 
bunch  of  grapes  from  a  vineyard,  and  the  same 
men  on  the  same  day  would  inisist  on  lus  reverence 
for  the  subverter  of  Tyre,  the  plunderer  of  Baby- 
lon, and  the  incendiary  of  Persepolis.  And  are 
these  men  teachers  1  are  these  men  philosophers  ? 
are  these  men  priests  1  Of  all  the  curses  that  ever 
afflicted  the  earth,  I  think  Alexander  was  the 


worst    Never  was  he  in  so  litUe  mischief  as  when 
he  was  murdering  his  friends. 

Timotkeut.  Tet  he  built  this  very  city ;  a  noble 
and  opulent  one  when  Rome  was  of  hurdles  and 
rushes. 

Lueian,  He  built  it !  I  wish,  0  Timotheus  1  he  had 
been  as  well  employed  as  the  stone-cutters  or  the 
plasterers.  No,  no :  the  wisest  of  architects  planned 
the  most  beautiful  and  commodious  of  cities,  by 
which,  under  a  rational  government  and  equitable 
laws,  Africa  might  have  been  civilised  to  the 
centre,  and  the  pslm  have  extended  her  conquests 
through  the  remotest  desert  Instead  of  whkh,  a 
dozen  of  Macedonian  thieves  rifled  a  dying 
drunkard  and  murdered  his  children.  In  process 
of  time,  another  drunkard  reeled  hitherward  from 
Rome,  made  an  easy  mistake  in  mistJiking  a 
palace  for  a  brothel,  permitted  a  stripling  boy  to 
beat  him  soundly,  and  a  serpent  to  receive  the 
last  caresses  of  his  paramour. 

Shame  upon  historians  and  pedagogues  for 
exciting  the  worst  passions  of  youth  by  the  display 
of  such  folse  glories  t  If  your  religion  hath  any 
truth  or  influence,  her  professors  will  extinguish 
the  promontory  lights,  which  only  allure  to 
breakers.  They  will  be  assiduous  in  teaching  the 
young  and  ardent  that  great  abilities  do  not  con- 
stitute great  men,  without  the  rig^t  and  unre- 
mitting application  of  them;  and  that,  in  the 
sight  of  Humanity  and  Wisdom,  it  is  better  to 
erect  one  cottage  than  to  demolish  a  hundred 
cities.  Down  to  the  present  day  we  have  been 
taught  little  else  than  fedsehood.  We  have  been 
told  to  do  this  thing  and  that :  we  have  been  told 
we  shall  be  punished  unless  we  do :  but  at  the 
same  time  we  are  shown  by  the  finger  that  pros- 
perity and  glory,  and  the  esteem  of  all  about  us, 
rest  upon  other  and  veiy  different  foundations. 
Now,  do  the  ears  or  the  eyes  seduce  the  most 
easily  and  lead  the  most  directly  to  the  heart  1 
But  both  eyes  and  ears  are  won  over,  and  alike 
are  persuaded  to  corrupt  us. 

THmotheus,  Cousin  Lueian,  I  was  leaving  yon 
with  the  strangest  of  all  notions  in  my  head.  I 
began  to  think  for  a  moment  that  you  doubted  my 
sincerity  in  the  religion  I  profess ;  and  that  a  man 
of  your  admirable  good  sense,  and  at  your  ad- 
vanced age,  could  rgect  that  only  sustenance  which 
supports  us  through  the  grave  into  eternal  life. 

Lueian,  I  am  the  most  docile  and  practicable 
of  men,  and  never  reject  what  people  set  before 
me :  for  if  it  is  bread,  it  is  good  for  my  own  use ; 
if  bone  or  bran,  it  will  do  for  my  dog  or  mule. 
But,  although  you  know  my  wei^ess  and  fiu:i- 
lity,  it  is  un&ir  to  expect  I  should  have  admitted 
at  once  what  the  followers,  and  personal  friends 
of  your  Master,  for  a  long  time  hesitated  to  re- 
ceive. I  remember  to  have  read  in  one  of  the 
early  commentators,  that  his  disciples  them- 
selves* could  not  swallow  the  miracle  of  the 
loaves ;  and  one  who  wrote  more  recently  says, 
that  even  his  brethren  did  not  believe  t  in  him. 
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I  Timothau,  Tet  finally,  when  they  have  looked 
orer  each  other^s  accoonta,  they  cast  them  up, 
I  and  make  them  all  tally  in  the  m^  sum ;  and 
if  one  omits  an  article,  the  next  supplies  its  place 
with  a  commodity  of  the  same  value.  What 
I  would  you  have  1  But  it  is  of  little  use  to  argue 
on  reli^on  with  a  man  who,  professing  his  readi- 
ness to  bdieve,  and  even  his  credulity,  yet  dis- 
bdieves  in  miracles. 

Ludan,  I  should  be  obstinate  and  perverse  if 
1  disbelieved  in  the  eiistenoe  of  a  thing  for  no 
better  reason  than  because  I  never  saw  it,  and 
can  not  understand  its  operations.  Do  you  be- 
lieve, 0  !nmoihea8,  that  Perictione,  the  mother 
of  Pbto,  became  his  mother  by  the  sole  agency  of 
Apollo's  divine  spirit,  under  the  phantasm  of 
tfaatgodi 

Timotheiu,  I  indeed  believe  such  absurdities ! 

Ludan.  Ton  touch  me  on  a  vital  part  if  you 
call  an  absurdity  the  religion,  or  philosophy  in 
which  I  was  educated.  Anaxalides,  and  Cleara- 
gos,  and  Speuaippus,  his  own  nephew,  assert  it 
Who  should  know  better  than  they  1 

Timotheua,  Where  are  their  proofs  1 

Ludan,  I  would  not  be  so  indelicate  as  to 
require  them  on  such  an  occamon.  A  short  time 
ago  I  conversed  with  an  old  centurion,  who  was 
in  service  by  the  side  of  Vespasian,  when  Titus, 
and  many  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army,  and 
many  captives,  were  presmt,  and  who  saw  one 
Beaxar  put  a  ring  to  the  nostril  of  a  demoniac  (as 
the  patient  wis  odled)  and  draw  the  demon  out 
of  it. 

Timoiheus,  And  do  yon  pretend  to  believe 
this  nimaense  1 

Ludan,  I  only  believe  that  Vespasian  and 
Titus  had  nothing  to  gain  or  accomplish  by  the 
mirade;  and  that  Eleazar,  S  he  had  been  de- 
tected in  a  trick  by  two  acute  men  and  several 
thousand  enemies,  had  nothing  to  look  forward 
to  but  a  cross ;  the  only  piece  of  upholsteiy  for 
which  Judea  seems  to  have  either  wood  or  work- 
inen,  and  which  are  as  common  in  that  coun- 
tiy  as  direction-posts  are  in  any  other. 

Tmo^eus.  The  Xews  are  a  stiff-necked  people. 

Ludan,  On  such  occasions,  no  doubt. 

TmoUieus,  Would  you,  0  Lucian,  be  classed 
among  the  atheists,  like  Epicurus  1 

Ludan.  It  lies  not  at  my  discretion  what  name 
shall  be  given  me  at  present  or  hereafter,  any 
more  Uian  it  did  at  my  birth.  But  I  wonder  at 
the  ignorance  and  precipitancy  of  those  who  call 
Bpicums  an  atheist  He  saw  on  the  same  earth 
with  himself  a  great  variety  of  inferior  creatures, 
some  possessing  more  sensibility  and  more 
thooghtfhlnees  than  others.  Analogy  would  lead 
so  contemplative  a  reasoner  to  the  conclusion, 
that  if  many  were  inferior  and  in  sight,  others 
might  be  superior  and  out  of  sight  He  never 
disbelieved  in  the  exist^ice  of  the  gods ;  he  only 
disbdieved  that  they  troubled  their  heads  with 
<mr  concerns.  Have  they  none  of  their  own  1 
If  they  are  happy,  does  their  happiness  depend 
on  us,  comparatively  so  imbecile  and  vile  1    He 


believed,  as  nearly  all  nations  do,  in  different 
ranks  and  orders  of  superhuman  beings :  and 
perhaps  he  thought  (but  I  never  was  in  his  con- 
fidence or  counsels)  that  the  higher  were  rather 
in  communication  with  the  next  to  them  in 
intellectual  £aculties,  than  with  the  most  remote. 
To  me  the  suggestion  appears  by  no  means 
irrational,  that,  if  we  are  managed  or  cared  for 
at  all,  by  beings  wiser  than  ourselves  (which  in 
truth  would  be  no  sign  of  any  great  wisdom  in 
them),  it  can  only  be  by  sudi  as  are  veryfiur 
from  perfection,  and  who  indulge  us  in  the  com- 
mission of  innumerable  fimlts  and  follies,  for  their 
own  speculation  or  amusement 

Tmoihens,  There  is  only  one  sneh ;  and  he  is 
the  Devil. 

Ludan.  1£  he  delights  in  our  wickedness, 
which  you  believe,  he  must  be  incomparably  the 
happiest  of  beings,  which  yon  do  not  believe. 
No  god  of  Epicurus  rests  his  elbow  on  his  arm- 
chair with  less  energetic  exertion  or  discompo- 
sure. 

Timotheus.  We  lead  holier  and  purer  lives  than 
such  ignorant  mortals  as  are  not  living  under 
Grace. 

Ludan.  I  also  live  under  Qraoe,  0  Timotheus ! 
and  I  venerate  her  for  the  pleasures  I  have  re- 
ceived at  her  hands.  I  do  not  believe  she  has 
quite  deserted  me.  If  my  grey  hairs  are  unat- 
tractive to  her,  and  if  the  trace  of  her  fingers  is 
lost  in  the  wrinkles  of  my  forehead,  still  I  some- 
times am  told  it  is  discernible  even  on  the  latest 
and  coldest  of  my  writings. 

Timotheus.  Ton  are  wilfbl  in  misapprehension. 
The  Orace  of  which  I  speak  is  adverse  to  plea- 
sure and  impurity. 

Ludan,  Rightly  do  you  separate  impurity  and 
pleasure,  which  indeed  soon  fly  asunder  when  the 
improvident  would  unite  them.  But  never  be- 
lieve that  tenderness  of  heart  signifies  corruption 
of  morals,  if  you  happen  to  find  it  (which  in- 
deed is  unlikely)  in  the  direction  you  have  taken : 
on  the  contrary,  no  two  qualities  are  oftener 
found  together,  on  mind  as  on  matter,  than  hard- 
ness and  lubricity. 

Believe  me,  coumn  Timotheus,  when  we  come 
to  eighty  years  of  age  we  are  all  Essenes.  In 
our  kingdom  of  heav^i  there  is  no  marrying 
or  giving  in  marriage ;  and  austerity  in  our- 
selves, when  Nature  holds  over  us  the  sharp 
instrument  with  which  Jupiter  operated  on  Sa- 
ttim,  makes  us  austere  to  others.  But  how 
happens  it  that  you,  both  old  and  young,  break 
every  bond  which  connected  you  ancientiy  with 
the  Essenes  ?  Not  only  do  you  marry  (a  highth  of 
wisdom  to  which  I  never  have  attained,  although 
in  others  I  commend  it),  but  you  never  shtve 
your  substance  with  the  poorest  of  your  commu- 
nity, as  they  did,  nor  live  simply  and  fingally, 
nor  purchase  nor  employ  slaves,  nor  refuse  rank 
and  offices  in  the  state,  nor  abstain  from  litiga- 
tion, nor  abominate  and  execrate  the  wounds 
and  cruelties  of  war.  The  Essenes  did  all  this, 
and  greatiy  more,  if  Josephus  and  Philo,  whose 
d2 _ 
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political  and  reli^^oiiB  tenets  are  opposite   to 
theirs,  are  credible  and  trust-worthy. 

Timoihevi.  Doubtless  you  would  also  wish  us 
to  letire  into  the  desert,  and  eschew  the  conyer- 
sation  of  mankind. 

Ludan,  No  indeed;  but  I  would  wish  the 
greater  part  of  your  people  to  eschew  mine,  for 
they  bring  all  the  worst  of  the  desert  with  them 
wherever  they  enter;  its  smothering  heats,  its 
blinding  sands,  its  sweeping  suffocation.  Re- 
turn to  the  pure  spirit  of  the  Essence,  with- 
out their  asceticism;  cease  from  controversy, 
and  drop  party  designations.  If  you  will  not 
do  this,  do  less,  and  be  merely  what  you  profess 
to  be,  which  is  quite  enough  for  an  honest,  a 
virtuous,  and  a  religious  man. 

Timoiheus.  Ck>usin  Lucian,  I  did  not  come 
hither  to  receive  a  lecture  from  you. 

Ludan,  I  have  often  given  a  dinner  to  a 
friend  who  did  not  come  to  dine  with  me. 

Tmotheus,  Then,  I  trust,  you  gave  him  some- 
thing better  for  dinner  than  bay-salt  and  dan- 
delions. If  you  will  not  assist  us  in  nettling 
our  enemies  a  little  for  their  absurdities  and 
impositions,  let  me  entreat  you,  however,  to  let 
us  alone,  and  to  make  no  remarks  on  us.  I 
myself  run  into  no  extravagances,  like  the 
Essenesy  washing  and  £uting,  and  running  into 
solitude.  I  am  not  called  to  them :  when  I 
am,  I  go. 

Lucian.  I  am  apprehensive  the  Lord  may 
afflict  you  with  deafriees  in  that  ear. 

Timoiheus,  Nevertheless,  I  am  indifferent  to 
the  world,  and  all  things  in  it.  This,  I  trust, 
you  will  acknowledge  to  be  true  religion  and 
true  philosophy. 

LudatL  That  is  not  philosophy  which  betrays 
an  indifference  to  those  for  whose  benefit  philo- 
sophy was  designed ;  and  those  are  the  whole 
human  race.  But  I  hold  it  to  be  the  most  un- 
philosophical  thing  in  the  world,  to  call  away 
men  from  useful  occupations  and  mutual  help,  to 
profitless  speculations  and  acrid  controversies. 
Censurable  enough,  and  contemptible  too,  is  that 
supercilious  philosopher,  sneeringly  sedate,  who 
narrates  in  full  and  flowing  periods  the  persecu- 
tions and  tortures  of  a  fellow-man,  led  astray  by 
lus  credulity,  and  ready  to  die  in  the  assertion  of 
what  in  his  soul  he  believes  to  be  the  truth.  But 
hardly  lees  censurable,  hardly  less  contemptible, 
is  the  tranquilly  arrogant  sectarian,  who  denies 
that  wisdom  or  honesty  can  exist  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  ill-lighted  chamber, 
Timotkeui.  VThat !  is  he  sanguinary  1 
Lwoiam,  Whenever  he  can  be,  he  is :  and  he 
always  has  it  in  lus  power  to  be  even  worse  than 
that :  for  he  refuses  his  custom  to  the  industrious 
and  honest  shopkeeper  who  has  been  taught 
to  think  differently  from  himself,  in  matters 
which  he  has  had  no  leisure  to  study,  and  by 
which,  if  he  had  em'oyed  that  leisure,  he  would 
have  been  a  less  industrious  and  a  less  expert 
artificer. 

TimoikeuB,  We  can  not  countenance  those  hard- 


hearted men  who  refuse  to  hear  the  word  of  the 
Lord. 

Lucian.  The  hard-hearted  knowing  this  of  the 
tender-hearted,  and  receiving  the  declaration  from 
their  own  lips,  will  refuse  to  hear  the  word  of  the 
Lord  all  their  lives. 

Timotk€ut.  Well,  well ;  it  can  not  be  hdped.  I 
see,  cousin,  my  hopes  of  obtaining  a  little  of  your 
assistance  in  your  own  pleasant  way  icure  disap- 
pointed :  but  it  is  something  to  have  conceived  a 
better  hope  of  saving  your  soul,  from  your  readi- 
ness to  acknowledge  your  belief  in  miracles. 

Lueian,  Miracles  have  existed  in  all  ages  and 
in  all  religions.  Witnesses  to  some  of  them  have 
been  numerous ;  to  others  of  them  fewer.  Occa- 
sionally the  witnesses  have  been  disinterested  in 
the  result. 

Timotheui.  Now  indeed  you  speak  truly  and 
wisely. 

Lucian,  But  sometimes  the  most  honest  and 
the  most  quiescent  have  either  been  unable  or 
unwilling  to  push  themselves  so  forward  as  to  see 
clearly  and  distinctly  the  whole  of  the  operation ; 
and  have  listened  to  some  knave  who  fdt  a  plesr 
sure  in  deluding  their  credulity,  or  some  other 
who  himself  was  either  an  enthusiast  or  a  dupe. 
It  also  may  have  happened  in  the  ancient  reli- 
gions, of  Egypt  for  instance,  or  of  India,  or  even 
of  Oreece,  that  narratives  have  been  attributed  to 
authors  who  never  heard  of  them ;  and  have  been 
circulated  by  honest  men  who  firmly  believed 
them ;  by  half-honest,  who  indulged  their  vanity 
in  becoming  members  of  a  novd  and  bustling 
society ;  and  by  utterly  dishonest,  who,  having 
no  otiier  means  of  rising  above  the  shoulders  of 
the  vulgar,  threw  dust  into  their  eyes  and  made 
them  stoop. 

Tmatkeut,  Ha!  the  rogues!  It  is  neariy  all 
over  with  them. 

Ludan,  Let  us  hope  so.  Parthenius  and  the 
Roman  poet  Ovidius  Naso,  have  related  the  tnns- 
formations  of  sundry  men,  women,  and  gods. 

TimotheuB.  Idleness!  Idleness!  I  never  read 
such  lying  authors. 

Lucian,  I  myself  have  seen  enough  to  incline 
me  toward  a  belief  in  them. 

Timotheus.  Tou  1  Why !  you  have  always  been 
thought  an  utter  infidel ;  and  now  you  are  run- 
ning, hot  and  heedless  as  any  mad  dog,  to  the 
opposite  extreme ! 

Lucian.  I  have  lived  to  see,  not  indeed  one  man, 
but  certainly  one  animal  turned  into  another: 
nay,  great  numbers.  I  have  seen  sheep  with  the 
most  placid  fiices  in  the  morning,  one  nibbling 
the  tender  herb  with  all  its  dew  upon  it ;  another, 
negligent  of  its  own  sustenance,  and  giving  it 
copiously  to  the  tottering  lamb  aside  it. 
Timothcui,  How  pretty !  half  poetical ! 
Ludan,  In  the  heat  of  the  day  I  saw  the  veiy 
same  sheep  tearing  off  each  other's  fleeces  with 
long  teeth  and  longer  claws,  and  imitating  so  ad- 
mirably the  howl  of  wolves,  that  at  last  the  wolves 
came  down  on  them  in  a  body,  and  lent  their 
best  assistance  at  the  general  devouring.    What 
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ig  more  remarkable,  the  people  of  the  villages 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  sport ;  and,  instead  of  attack- 
ing the  wolves,  waited  nntil  they  had  filled  their 


stomachs,  ate  the  little  that  was  left,  said  piously 
and  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  what  yon 
call  grace,  and  went  home  singing  and  piping. 
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Agne8.  If  a  boy  conld  ever  be  found  so  beauti- 
fnl  and  so  bashful,  I  should  have  taken  you  for  a 
boy  about  fifteen  years  old.  Really,  and  without 
flattery,  I  think  you  very  lovely. 

Jeatme,  I  hope  I  shall  be  greatly  more  so. 

Agnes.  Nay,  nay:  do  not  expect  to  improve, 
except  a  little  in  manner.  Manner  is  the  fruity 
Uoshes  are  the  blossom :  these  must  fiill  off  before 
the  firuit  sets. 

Jeanne  By  God's  help,  I  may  be  soon  more 
comdy  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

Agnea.  Ha!  ha !  even  in  piety  there  is  a  spice 
of  Tuuiy.  The  woman  can  only  cease  to  be 
the  woman  when  angels  have  disrobed  her  in 
Pandiee. 

Jeanne,  I  shall  be  fiir  from  loveliness,  even  in 
my  own  eyes,  until  I  execute  the  will  of  God  in 
the  deliverance  of  his  people. 

Agnes.  Never  hope  it 

Jeanne,  The  del^erance  that  is  never  hoped 
iddom  comes.    We  conquer  by  hope  and  trust 

Agnee.  Be  content  to  have  humbled  the  proud 
islanders.  O  how  I  rqjoice  that  a  mere  child  has 
done  so. 

Jeanne.  A  child  of  my  age,  or  younger,  chas- 
tised the  Philistines,  and  smote  down  the  giant 
their  leader. 

Agnea.  But  Talbot  is  a  giant  of  another  mould  : 
his  will  ig  immovable,  his  power  is  irresistible,  his 
word  of  command  is  Conquer. 

Jeanne.  It  shall  be  heard  no  longer.  The  tem- 
pest of  battle  drowns  it  in  English  blood. 

Agnes.  Poor  simpleton !  The  English  will 
reeover  from  the  stupor  of  their  fright,  believing 
thee  no  longer  to  be  a  sorceress.  Did  ever  swoi^ 
or  spesr  intimidate  them  ?  Hast  thou  never  heard 
of  Credl  hagt  thou  never  heard  of  Agincourt  1  hast 
thou  never  heard  of  Poictiersl  where  the  chivalry 
of  France  was  utterly  vanquished  by  sick  and 
starring  men,  one  against  five.  The  French  are 
the  eagle's  plume,  the  English  are  lus  talon. 

Jeanne,  The  talon  and  the  plume  shall  change 
places. 

Agnet.  Too  confident ! 

Jeanne,  O  lady  I  is  anyone  too  confident  in  God] 

Agnea,  We  maymistake  lus  guidance.  Already 
not  only  the  whole  host  of  the  English,  but  many 
of  our  wisest  and  most  authoritative  churchmen, 
bdieve  you  on  their  consciencee  to  act  under  the 
instigation  of  Satan. 

Jeanne.  What  country  or  what  creature  has  the 
SvilKme  ever  saved  t  With  what  has  he  tempted 
me  1  with  reproaches,  with  scorn,  with  weary  days, 
with  slumb^less  nights,  with  doubts,  distrusts, 
and  dangers^  with  absence  from  all  who  cherish 
me,  with  immodest  soldierly  language,  and  perhaps 
an  untimely  and  a  cruel  death. 


Agnes.  But  you  are  not  afraid. 

Jeanne,  Healthy  and  strong,  yet  always  too 
timorous,  a  few  seasons  ago  I  fled  away  from  tiie  low- 
ings  of  a  young  steer,  if  he  ran  opposite ;  I  awaited 
not  the  butting  of  a  fiill-grown  kid ;  the  barking 
of  a  house-dog  at  our  neighbour's  gate  turned  me 
pale  as  ashes.  And  (shame  upon  me  !)  I  scarcely 
dared  kiss  the  child,  when  he  called  on  me  with 
burning  tongue  in  Uie  pestilence  of  a  fever. 

Agnes.  No  wonder!  A  creature  in  a  fever  I 
what  a  frightful  thing  1 

Jeanne.  It  would  be  were  it  not  so  piteous. 

Agnes.  And  did  you  kiss  iti  Did  you  really 
kiss  the  lips  1 

Jeanne,  I  fimcied  mine  would  refresh  them  a 
little. 

Agnes.  And  did  they  \  I  should  have  thought 
mine  could  do  but  trifling  good  in  such  cases. 

Jeanne.  Alas!  when  I  believed  I  had  quite 
cooled  them,  it  was  death  had  done  it. 

Agnes.  Ah !  this  is  courage. 

Jeanne.  The  courage  of  the  weaker  sex,  inhe- 
rent in  us  all,  but  as  deficient  in  me  as  in  any, 
until  an  in&nt  taught  me  my  duty  by  its  cries. 
Yet  never  have  I  quailed  in  the  front  of  the  fight, 
where  I  directed  our  ranks  against  the  bravest 
God  pardon  me  if  I  err  i  but  I  believe  his  Spirit 
flamed  within  my  breast,  strengthened  my  arm, 
and  led  me  on  to  victory. 

Agnes.  Say  not  so,  or  they  will  bum  thee  alive, 
poor  child ! 

Why  fidlest  thou  before  me  ?  I  have  some  power 
indeed,  but  in  this  extremity  I  could  little  help 
thee.    The  priest  never  releases  the  victim. 

What !  how !  thy  countenance  is  radiant  with 
a  heavenly  joy :  thy  humility  is  like  an  angel's 
at  the  feet  of  God :  I  am  unworthy  to  behold  it 

Rise,  Jeanne,  rise ! 

Jeanne.  Majrtyrdom  too !  The  reward  were 
too  great  for  such  an  easy  and  glad  obedience. 
France  will  become  just  and  righteous :  France 
will  praise  the  Lord  for  her  deliverance. 

Agnes.  Sweet  enthusiast !  I  am  confident,  lam 
certain,  of  thy  innocence. 

Jeanne.  0  Lady  Agnes ! 

Agnes.  Why  fixest  thou  thy  eyes  on  me  so 
piteouslyl  Why  sobbest  thoul  tliou,  to  whom 
the  representation  of  an  imminent  death  to  be 
apprehended  for  thee,  left  untroubled,  joyous,  exult- 
ing.   Speak ;  tell  me. 

Jeanne.  I  must  This  also  is  commanded  me. 
Ton  believe  me  innocent  1 

Agnes.  In  truth  I  do :  why  then  look  abashed  1 
Alas  I  alas !  could  I  mistake  the  reasoni  I  spoke 
of  innocence  I 

Leave  me,  leave  me.  Return  another  time. 
Follow  thy  vocation. 
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Jeomne,  Agnes  Sorel  I  be  thou  more  than  inno- 
cent, if  innocence  is  denied  thee.  In  the  name  of 
the  Almighty,  I  call  on  thee  to  earn  his  mercy. 

Agnea.  I  implore  it  incessantly,  by  day,  by 
night. 

Jeanne.  Serve  him  as  thou  mayest  best  serve  him ; 
and  thy  tears,  I  promise  thee,  shall  soon  be  less 
bitter  than  those  which  are  dropping  on  this 
jewelled  hand,  and  on  the  rade  one  which  has 
dared  to  press  it. 
'     Agnes.  What  can  I,  what  can  I  dol 

Jeanne,  Lead  the  king  back  to  his  kingdom. 

Agnes,  The  king  is  in  France. 

Jeanne,  No,  no,  no. 

Agnes.  Upon  my  word  of  honour. 

Jeanne,  And  at  such  a  time,  0  Heayenl  in  idle- 
ness and  sloth ! 

Agnes.  Indeed  no.  He  is  bui^  (this  is  the 
hour)  in  feeding  and  instructing  two  young  hawks. 
Could  you  but  see  the  little  miscreants,  how  they 
dare  to  bite  and  claw  and  tug  at  him.  He  never 
hurts  or  scolds  them  for  it ;  he  is  so  good-natured : 
he  even  lets  them  draw  blood ;  he  is  so  very 
brave! 

Running  away  from  France  I  Who  could  have 
raised  such  a  report  1  Indeed  he  is  here.  He  never 
thought  of  leaving  the  country :  and  his  affiurs 
are  becoming  more  and  more  prosperous  ever 
since  the  battle.  Can  you  not  take  my  assevera- 
tion 1  Must  I  say  it )  he  is  now  in  this  very  house. 

Jeanne,  Then  not  in  France.  In  Fiance  all 
love  their  country.  Others  of  our  kings,  old  men 
tell  us,  have  been  captives ;  but  less  ignominously. 
Their  enemies  have  respected  their  misfortunes 
and  their  honour. 

Agnes,  The  English  have  always  been  merciful 
and  generous. 

Jeanne.  And  will  you  be  less  generous,  less 
mercifull 

Agnes,  II 

Jeanne.  You ;  the  beloved  of  Charles. 

Agnes,  This  is  too  confident.  No,  no :  do  not 
draw  back :  it  is  not  too  confident :  it  is  only  too 
reproachftiL  But  your  actions  have  given  you 
authority.  I  have,  nevertheless,  a  right  to  demand 
of  you  what  creature  on  earth  I  have  ever  treated 
ignominiously  or  unkindly. 

Jeanne,  Your  beloved ;  your  king. 

Agnes.  Never.  I  owe  to  him  all  I  have,  all 
I  auL 

Jeanne.  Too  true !  But  let  him  in  return  owe 
to  you,  0  Lady  Agnes,  eternal  happiness,  eternal 
gloiy.  Condesc^d  to  labor  with  the  humble 
handmaiden  of  the  Lord,  in  fixing  his  throne  and 
delivering  his  people. 

Agnes.  I  can  not  fight :  I  abominate  war. 

Jeanne.  Not  more  than  I  do;  but  men  love  it 

Agnes.  Too  much. 

Jeanne,  Often  too  much,  for  often  unjustly. 
But  when  God's  right-hand  is  visible  in  the  van- 
guard, we  who  are  called  must  follow. 

Agnes,  I  dare  not ;  indeed  I  dare  not. 

Jeanne.  You  dare  not)  you  who  dare  withhold 
the  king  from  his  duty  t 


Agnes.  Wemust  never  talk  of  their  duties  to 
our  princes.  I 

Jeanne,  Then  we  omit  to  do  much  of  our  own.     | 
It  is  now  mine :  but  above  all  it  is  yours.  > 

Agnes,  There  are  learned  and  religious  men 
who  might  more  properly. 

Jeanne,  Are  these  learned  and  religious  men  in 
the  court  1  Pray  tell  me :  since,  if  they  are,  seeing 
how  poorly  they  have  sped,  I  may  peradventure, 
however  unwillbigly,  however  bUmeitbly,  abate  a 
little  of  my  reverence  for  learnings  and  look  for 
pure  religion  in  lower  places. 

Agnes.  They  are  modest;  and  they  usually 
ask  of  me  in  what  manner  they  may  best  please 
their  master. 

Jeanne.  They  believe  then  that  your  affecticm 
is  proportional  to  the  power  yon  possess  over  him. 
I  have  heard  complaints  that  it  is  usually  quite 
the  contrary.  But  can  such  great  men  be  loved ! 
And  do  you  love  him  1    Why  do  you  sigh  so  1 

Agnes.  Life  is  but  sighs,  and  when  they  cease^ 
'tis  over. 

Jeanne.  Now  deign  to  answer  me :  do  you  truly 
love  him  1 

Agnes.  From  my  soul ;  and  above  it. 

Jeanne.  Then  save  him. 

Lady  1  I  am  grieved  at  your  sorrow,  although 
it  will  hereafter  be  a  source  of  joy  unto  you.  The 
purest  water  runs  frt>m  the  haniest  rock.  Neither 
worth  nor  wisdom  come  without  an  efibrt ;  and 
patience  and  piety  and  salutary  knowledge  spring 
up  and  ripen  frx>m  under  the  harrow  of  aflUction. 
Before  there  is  wine  or  there  is  oil,  the  grape 
must  be  trodden  and  the  olive  must  be  prened. 

I  see  you  are  framing  in  your  heart  the  reso- 
lutioiL 

Agnes.  My  heart  can  admit  nothing  but  his 
image. 

Jeanne.  It  must  fiill  thence  at  last 

Agnes.  Alas  I  alas !  Time  loosens  man's  afieo- 
tions.  I  may  become  unworthy.  In  the  sweetest 
flower  there  is  much  that  is  not  fragrance,  and 
which  transpires  when  the  freshness  has  passed 
away. 

Alas !  if  he  should  ever  cease  to  love  me  t 

Jeanne.  Alas  I  if  God  should ! 

Agnes.  Then  indeed  he  might  afflict  me  with 
so  grievous  a  calamity. 

Jeanne,  And  none  worse  after  t 

Agnes.  VThat  can  there  be  1 

0  Heaven  t  mercy  I  mercy ! 

Jeanne.  Resolve  to  earn  it :  one  hour  soffioee. 

Agnes.  I  am  lost    Leave  me,  leave  me. 

Jeanne,  Do  we  leave  the  lostt  Are  they 
beyond  our  care  1  Remember  who  died  for  them» 
and  them  only. 

Agnes.  You  subdue  me.  Spare  me :  I  would 
only  collect  my  thoughts. 

Jeanne.  Cast  them  away.  Fresh  herbage  springs 
from  under  the  withered.  Be  strong,  and,  if  you 
love,  be  generous.  Is  it  more  glorious  to  make 
a  captive  than  to  redeem  one? 

Agnes.  Is  he  in  danger  I  0 !  .  .  you  see  all 
things  ..  is  he  1  is  he  1  is  he  1 
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Jeanne,  From  none  but  yoa. 

Agnes,  God^  it  is  evident,  has  given  to  thee 
alone  the  power  of  rescuing  both  him  and  France. 
He  has  bestowed  on  thee  the  mightiness  of  virtue. 

Jecmne,  Believe,  and  prove  thy  belief  that  he 
has  left  no  little  of  it  still  in  thee. 

Agnes.  When  we  have  lost  onr  chastity,  we 
have  lost  all,  in  his  sight  and  in  man's.  But  man 
is  unforgiving,  God  is  mercifuL 

Jeanne,  I  am  so  ignorant,  I  know  only  a  part 
of  my  duties :  yet  ^ose  wluch  my  MaJcer  has 
taught  me  I  am  earnest  to  perform.  He  teaches 
me  that  divine  love  has  less  influence  over  the 
heart  than  human :  he  teaches  me  that  it  ought 
to  have  more :  finally,  he  commands  me  to  an- 
nounce to  thee,  not  his  anger,  but  his  will. 

Agries,  Declare  it ;  O  declare  it  I  do  believe 
his  holy  word  is  deposited  in  thy  bosom. 

Jeanne,  Encourage  the  king  to  lead  his  vassals 
to  the  field. 

Agnes,  When  the  season  is  milder. 

Jeanne,  And  bid  him  leave  you  for  ever. 

Agnes,  Leave  me  t  one  whole  campaign  I  one 
entire  summer  !  Oh  anguish  !  It  sounded  in  my 
ean  as  if  you  said  "  for  ever." 

Jeanne,  I  say  it  again. 

Agnes.  Thy  power  is  superhuman,  mine  is  not 

Jeanne.  It  ought  to  be,  in  setting  God  at  defi- 
ance.   The  mightiest  of  the  angels  rued  it 

Agnes.  We  d^d  not  make  our  hearts. 

Jeanne,  But  we  can  mend  them. 

Agnes.  Oh  t  mine  (God  knows  it)  bleeds. 

Jeanne,  Say  rather  it  expels  from  it  the  last 
stagnant  drop  of  its  rebellious  sin.  Salutaiy  pangs 
may  be  painfiiller  than  mortal  ones. 

Agnes,  Bid  him  leave  me  t  wish  it !  permit  it ! 
thmkitnearl  believe  it  ev^  can  bet  Go,  go  .  . 
I  am  lost  eternally. 

Jeanne,  And  Charles  too. 

Agnes.  Hush !  hush !  What  has  he  done  that 
other  men  have  not  done  abo  1 

Jeanne,  He  has  left  undone  what  others  do. 
Other  men  fight  for  their  country. 

I  always  thought  it  was  pleasant  to  the  young 
and  beautiful  to  see  those  they  love  victorious  and 
applauded.  Twice  in  my  lifetime  I  have  been 
present  at  wakes,  where  prizes  were  contended  for : 
what  prizes  I  quite  forget :  certainly  not  king- 
doms. The  winner  was  made  happy :  but  there 
was  one  made  happier.  YiUage  maids  love  truly : 
ay,  they  love  glory  too ;  and  not  their  own.  The 
teuderest  heart  loves  best  the  courageous  one :  the 
gentle  voice  says,  "  Why  wert  thou  so  hazardousl" 
the  deeper-toned  replies,  **  For  thee,  for  thee." 

Agnes.  But  if  the  saints  of  heaven  are  ofiended, 
IS  1  fear  they  may  be,  it  would  be  presumptuous 


in  the  king  to  expose  his  person  in  battle,  until  we 
have  supplicated  and  appeased  them. 

Jeanne,  One  hour  of  self-denial,  one  hour  of 
stem  exertion  against  the  assaults  of  passion,  out- 
values a  life  of  prayer. 

Agnes,  Prayer,  if  many  others  will  pray  with  ufi, 
can  do  all  things.  I  will  venture  to  raise  up  that 
arm  which  has  only  one  place  for  its  repose :  I 
will  steal  away  from  that  undivided  pillow,  fra- 
grant with  fresh  and  unextinguishable  love. 

Jeanne,  Sad  earthly  thoughts  I 

Agnes,  Tou  make  them  sad,  you  can  not  make 
them  earthly.  There  is  a  divinity  in  a  love  de- 
scending from  on  high,  in  theirs  who  can  see  into 
the  heart  and  mould  it  to  their  will. 

Jeanne.  Has  man  that  power? 

Agnes.  Happy,  happy  girl !  to  ask  it,  and 
unfeignedly. 

Jeanne.  Be  happy  too. 

Agnes.  Howl  howl 

Jeanne.  By  passing  resolutely  through  unhap- 
piness.    It  must  be  done. 

Agnes.  1  will  throw  myself  on  the  pavement, 
and  pray  until  no  star  is  in  the  heavens.  Oh !  I 
will  so  pray,  so  weep. 

Jeanne,  Unless  you  save  the  tears  of  others,  in 
vain  you  shed  your  own. 

Agnes,  Again  I  ask  you,  what  can  I  do  1 

Jeanne,  When  God  has  told  you  what  you  ought 
to  do,  he  has  already  told  you  what  you  can. 

Agnes,  I  will  think  about  it  seriously. 

Jeanne,  Serious  thoughts  are  folded  up,  chested, 
and  unlooked-at :  lighter,  like  dust,  settle  all  about 
the  chamber.  The  promise  to  think  seriously 
dismisses  and  closes  the  door  on  the  thought 
Adieu!  God  pity  and  pardon  you.  Through  you 
the  wrath  of  Heaven  will  Call  upon  the  kingdom. 

Agnes.  Denouncer  of  just  vengeance,  recall  the 
sentence!  I  tremble  before  that  countenance 
severely  radiant :  I  sink  amid  that  calm,  more 
appalling  than  the  tempest  Look  not  into  my 
heart  with  those  gentle  eyes!  0  how  they  pene- 
trate !  They  ought  to  see  no  sin :  sadly  must  it 
pain  them. 

Jeanne,  Think  not  of  me :  pursue  thy  destina- 
tion :  save  France. 

Agnes  (after  a  long  pause).  Glorious  privilege ! 
divine  appointment !  Is  it  thus,  0  my  Redeemer ! 
my  crimes  are  visited  ] 

Come  with  me,  blessed  Jeanne !  come  instantly 
with  me  to  the  king :  come  to  him  whom  thy 
virtue  and  valour  have  rescued. 

Jeanne.  Not  now;  nor  ever  with  thee.  Again 
I  shall  behold  him ;  a  conqueror  at  Orleans,  a  king 
at  Rheims.  Regenerate  Agnes !  be  this  thy  glory, 
if  there  be  any  that  is  not  God's. 
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Duke.  Good  morning,  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  I  am 
glad  to  see  yon.    • 

Inglis.  Tour  Grace  is  extremely  obliging  in 
fixing  so  early  an  hour  for  the  audience  I  re- 
quested. 

Duke,  We  cannot  meet  too  early  for  business, 
long  or  short 

InglU,  The  present  is  most  important  to  the 
Administration  of  which  your  Grace  is  the  main 
support. 

Duke.  If  you  think  so,  we  will  dispatch  it  at 
once.  I  presume  you  mean  the  matter  of  Lord 
EUenborough. 

Inglis.  Exactly,  my  lord  duke. 

Duke.  Tour  objections,  I  think,  rest  on  some- 
thing which  wounded  your  feelings  on  the  side  of 
religion? 

Inglis.  Kot  mine  only,  may  it  please  your 
Grace. 

Duke.  It  neither  pleases  nor  displeases  me. 
Sir  Robert  Inglis.  I  am  an  impartial  man ;  and 
this  is  a  matter  that  lies  among  the  bishops. 

Inglis.  I  fear  they  will  not  stir  in  the  business. 

Duke.  The  wiser  men  they. 

Inglis.  But  surely  it  is  most  offensive  to  pay 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  two  millions  of  money, 
for  a  pair  of  sandal-wood  gates,  which  are  not  of 
sandal-wood,  in  order  to  fix  them  again  to  a 
temple  which  does  not  exist;  a  temple  which, 
while  it  did  exist,  was  dedicated  to  the  most  im- 
moral and  impure  of  worship ;  which  afterward 
was  converted  to  a  mosque,  and  is  now  the  recep- 
tacle of  all  the  filth  in  the  city  that  is  ever  removed 
ataU. 

Duke.  You  say  the  gates  are  not  of  sandal- 
wood ;  yet  Lord  EUenborough  is  accused  by  the 
Radicals  of  setting  up  sandal-wood  gates.  This  is 
frivolous. 

Inglis.  He  made  a  proclamation  in  the  style  of 
Buonaparte. 

Duke.  Not  he,  indeed;  he  is  no  more  like 
Buonaparte  than  you  are ;  another  frivolous  ob- 
jection. I  do  assure  you,  Sir  Robert  IngUs,  he 
always  thought  Buonaparte  a  miserably  poor 
creature  in  comparison  with  himself;  for,  even 
in  his  best  days,  or  (to  use  the  word  well  for 
once)  his  pcUmy  days,  Buonaparte  had  notoriously 
little  hair,  and  wore  it  quite  flat.  Then,  after  he 
made  a  peace,  which  to  many,  who  pull  back  the 
past  to  overlay  the  present,  seems  as  glorious 
as  that  which  Lord  EUenborough  has  just  con- 
cluded ;  what  did  Buonaparte  1  Mind !  I  am 
speaking  now  his  lordship's  sentiments;  for  I 
never  speak  in  disparagement  of  any  person  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  in  society ; 
but  what,  in  his  lordship's  opinion,  did  he, 
which  could  excite  his  envy  or  imitation  1  In- 
stead of  turning  his  sword  into  a  pruning-hook, 
which  would  have  been  ostentation  and  folly  in 
one  who  never  left   behind   him   anything  to 


prune,  and  scarcely  a  pruner,  he  n^eeied  tiie 
only  use  to  which  Lord  EUenborough  might  rea- 
sonably have  expected  him  to  i^ply  it ;  he  orer- 
looked  the  obvious  utility  of  its  conversion  into 
curling-irons.  The  cannon  his  lordship  has 
taken  from  the  enemy,  no  doubt,  wiU  be  00  em- 
ployed ;  at  least,  they  may  contribute  to  it,  as  &r 
as  they  go.  I  do  not  expect  it  wiU  be  thooghi 
advisable,  in  the  present  state  of  her  Mijesty,  to 
discharge  them  in  the  Park.  ReaUy,  I  see  no 
reason  why,  after  their  remounting,  they  ahonld 
not  enter  on  another  career  of  conquest.  And 
where  better  than  against  the  artiUeiy  on  the 
crested  highths  of  Almack'sl  Do  not  look  so 
grave,  my  good  Sir  Robert  Inglis.  We  are  both 
of  us  on  half-pay  in  the  same  department^  and 
our  laurels  grow  rigidly  cold  upon  us. 

Inglis.  I  protest,  my  lord  duke,  I  do  not  oom- 
prebend  your  Grace. 

Duke.  Then  we  wiU  converse  no  longer  on  a 
subject  of  such  intricacy,  in  which  only  one  of  us 
has  had  any  practice. 

Inglis,  He  was  desirous  of  ingratiating  Hima^ 
with  the  Hindoos. 

Duke.  So  he  should  be.  A  third  frivolous  ob- 
jection. 

Inglis.  But  at  the  danger  of  alienatiiig  the 
Mahometans. 

Duke.  They  hate  us  as  you  hate  the  devil ; 
therefore  they  are  not  to  be  aUenated.  A  fourth 
frivolous  objection. 

Inglis.  My  lord  duke,  I  pretend  to  no  know> 
ledge  of  the  parties  in  India,  or  their  incli- 
nations. 

Duke.  Then  why  talk  about  them  f 

Inglis.  My  zeal  for  the  religion  of  my  coun^. 

Duke.  What  have  they  to  do  with  the  rdigion 
of  our  country,  or  we  wiUi  theirs. 

Inglis.  We,  as  Englishmen  and  GhristianSy  hare 
very  much  to  do  with  theirs  1 

Duke.  Are  they  then  ChristianB  and  Engliah- 
men  1  We  may  worry  those  who  are  near  us  for 
beUeving  this  and  disbeUeving  that;  but,  until 
there  are  none  to  worry  at  home,  let  the  peofde 
of  India  fight  and  work  for  us,  and  Uve  content- 
edly. Tou  live  contentedly.  But  you  are  too 
grave  and  of  too  high  standing  to  be  bottle-holder 
to  conflicting  religions.  I  am  sure.  Sir  Robert 
Inglis,  I  would  iri^  fiur  play  and  no  fie^vonr. 

iTiglis.  I  trust,  my  lord  duke,  I  never  wish  any* 
thing  unfair. 

Duke.  And  if  I  have  any  reputation  in  the 
world,  it  is  for  loving  all  that  is  most  &ir. 

Inglis.  Such  is  your  Grace's  character. 

Duke.  Well  then,  let  Somnauth  and  Jugger- 
nauth  share  and  share  alike. 

Inglis.  In  the  bottomless  pit ! 

Duke.  Wherever  is  most  convenient  to  the  par- 
tics.  Juggemauth,  I  must  confess  to  you,  has 
been  taken  most  into  consideration  by  us,  bein^ 
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an  old  ally^  in  a  maimer;  and  onr  Government 
has  always  paid  six  thousand  a-year  toward  his 
m^ntenance. 

Inglis.  I  deplore  it. 

Duke.  Every  man  is  at  liberty  to  deplore  what 
he  likes;  but  really  I  do  not  see  why  you  should 
hit  upon  this  in  particular.  Not  a  bishop  or  arch- 
bishop rose  from  his  seat  in  Parliament  to  de- 
nounce or  censure  or  discommend  it:  therefore  I 
am  bound  in  conscience  as  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England^  in  duty  as  a  peer,  and  in 
honour  as  a  gentleman,  to  believe  it  all  right. 

In^is,  Surely  not,  my  lord  duke.  I  yield  to 
no  man  in  veneration  for  the  Church  as  by  law 
established,  or  for  those  descendants  of  the  Apos- 
ties,  nevertheless. 

Duke,  Better  that  I  should  be  wrong  in  my 
theology  than  they :  but  I  can  not  well  be  wrong 
when  I  agree  with  lords  so  learned,  particularly 
now  you  remind  me  of  their  unbroken  descent 
from  the  Apostles.  They  are  the  fidrest  and 
most  impartial  men  in  the  world :  they  let  all 
religions  thrive  that  do  not  come  too  near  their 
own.  They  never  cry  "stand  back,"  on  slight 
occasions :  and  I  firmly  believe  you  could  never 
engage  more  than  a  couple  of  them  to  lend  a 
hand  at  the  car  of  Juggemauth,  even  in  cool 
weather.  Some  of  them,  whose  skirts  the  reform- 
ers have  been  clipping,  would  be  readier  than  the 
rest ;  but  they  must  have  a  very  high  minster  in 
view  befiore  they  would  let  you  buckle  on  the 
harness. 

Inglu.  I  respect  their  motives.  In  like  man- 
ner they  abstained  from  voting  on  the  question 
of  the  slave-trade.  It  behoves  them  to  avoid  all 
discussion  and  difl<inisition  on  the  policy  of  minis- 
ters. 

Duke,  So  it  does  you  and  me.  I  lean  to  neither 
of  the  contending  gods  in  particular :  they  are 
both  well  enough  in  their  way :  if  they  are  quiet 
with  ns^  let  them  do  as  they  like  with  their  own 
people,  who  certainly  would  not  have  worshipped 
them  so  long  if  they  had  misbehaved.  Do  not 
encourage  men,  ignorant  men  particularly,  to 
throw  off  any  reatraint  you  find  upon  them :  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  put  another  in  the  place,  well- 
looking  as  it  may  be,  and  clever  as  you  may  think 
jonnelf  in  cutting  it  out  and  fitting  it  to  the 
wearer. 

IngUa.  These  wretched  men  have  souls,  my 
lord  duke,  to  be  saved  from  the  flames  of  helL 

I>Mke,  I  hope  so:  but  I  am  no  fire-man.  I  know 
^hat  good,  meanwhile,  may  be  done  with  them  in 
the  hands  of  the  priests,  if  you  let  the  priests 
hare  their  own  way :  but  if  you  stop  their  feeds 
what  work  can  you  expect  out  of  them  1 

InglU.  So  long  as  they  have  their  way,  Chris- 
tianity wiQ  never  be  established  in  Hindostan. 

I>iike,  Bad  news,  indeed  I  Upon  my  life,  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  it;  especially,  when  other  most  reli- 
gious men  have  talLen  the  trouble  to  assure  me 
that  it  would  prevail  against  the  devil  and  all  his 
works.  We  must  not  be  hasty.  Sir  Robert  Inglis. 
There  are  some  things  at  which  we  may  make  a 


dash;  others  require  wary  circumspection  and 
slow  approaches.  I  would  curtail  Uie  foraging 
ground  of  an  enemy,  never  of  an  ally.  We  must 
wink  upon  some  little  excesses  of  theirs,  while  we 
keep  our  own  men  strictly  to  duty.  Beside,  we 
are  hard-driven,  and  cannot  give  up  patronage. 

Jnglis.  If  your  Grace's  conscience  is  quite  satis- 
fied that  the  service  of  Government  requires  a 
certain  relaxation  in  what  we  consider  vital  essen- 
tials, we  must  submit 

Duke.  Our  consciences  may  not  be  quite  so  easy 
as  one  could  wish,  nor  are  our  places;  but  we 
must  take  into  consideration  the  necessity  of  col- 
lecting the  revenue  in  Hindostan;  and  the  priests 
in  all  countries  can  make  it  difficult  or  easy. 
Lord  EUenborough  is  affable ;  and  I  trust  he  will 
hang  a  religion  in  each  ear,  so  that  neither  shall 
hang  higher  than  the  other. 

Inglia.  We  are  taught  and  commanded  to  judge 
not  hastily.  Now,  I  would  not  judge  hastily  my 
Lord  EUenborough;  but  certainly  it  does  bear 
hard  on  tender  consciences,  to  believe  he  entertains 
that  lively  fitith  which  .  . 

Duke.  Pooh,  pooh  !  If  he  has  any  fiiith  at  all,  I 
wiU  answer  for  him  it  is  as  lively  as  a  turtle ; 
which,  you  know,  is  proverbial :  no  advertise- 
ment calls  the  thing  otherwise.  Tou  may  call 
EUenborough  a  siUy  feUow,  but  never  a  duU 
one,  unless  when  wit  and  humour  are  required ; 
and  business  wants  none  of  their  flashes  to  show 
its  path. 

Inglis.  BeUef  in  his  Creator  .  . 

Duke.  He  beUeves  in  all  of  these,  better  than 
they  believe  in  him,  from  those  who  created  him 
Secretary  of  State,  to  those  who  created  him  Go- 
vernor-General 

Inglia.  I  meant  to  sigmfy  his  religion. 

Duke.  He  might  ask  you  what  that  signifies  1 

Inglis.  We  require  from  aU  the  servants  of  her 
Majesty,  from  aU  who  are  in  authority  under  her,  as 
our  Church  service  most  beautifrdly  expresses  it. . 

Duke.  WeU,  well  I  what  would  you  have  t  I 
wiU  speak  from  my  own  knowledge  of  him ;  I 
know  he  beUeves  in  a  deity ;  I  heard  him  use 
the  very  name,  in  swearing  at  his  groom ;  and, 
on  the  same  occasion,  he  cried  aloud,  "The 
devU  take  the  feUow!"  Can  you  doubt,  after 
this,  that  his  religion  is  secure  on  both  flanks  1 

Inglis.  God  has,  from  the  beginning,  set  his 
face  against  idolatry. 

Dttke.  I  don't  wonder.  I  am  persuaded  you 
are  correct  in  your  statement.  Sir  Robert  Inglis. 

Inglis.  He  reproved  it,  in  his  wrath,  as  one 
among  the  most  crying  sins  of  the  Jews. 

Duke.  They  have  a  good  many  of  that  descrip- 
tion :  but  they  must  have  been  fine  soldiers  for- 
merly. Do  you  think.  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  they  are 
likely,  at  last,  to  get  into  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament? 

Inglis.  God  forbid ! 

Duke.  For  my  own  part  I  have  no  voice  on  the 
occasion.  Other  rich  folks,  quite  as  crying,  and 
craving,  and  importunate,  lawyers  more  espe- 
cially, crowd  both  yours  and  ours.    But  I  think  a 
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Bprinkling  of  Jews  might  help  yon  prodigiously  jost 
at  present ;  for,  by  what  I  hear  about  them,  there 
are  nowhere  such  stiff  sticklers  against  idolatry, 
at  the  present  day,  as  those  gentlemen  !  We  both 
are  connected,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  Now,  people  do  tell  me  that 
many  of  those  who  Toted  for  us,  as  well  as  numy 
of  those  who  did  not,  are  inclined  to  a  spice 
of  it 

Inglis,  They  deny  the  chaige. 

Duke.  Of  course  they  do :  so  do  the  people  of 
Hindostan,  even  those  among  them  who  possess 
no  pluralities,  no  preferment  They  all  tell  you 
there  is  something  at  the  bottom  of  it  which  you 
do  not  see,  because  you  are  blind  and  stupid  and 
unbelieving.  They  all,  both  here  and  there,  tell 
you  that,  to  learn  things  rightly,  you  must  become 
a  child  once  more.  Now,  against  the  child's  doc- 
trine I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  I  have  a  serious 
objection,  in  my  own  person,  to  certain  parts  of 
the  discipline. 

Inglia,  Tour  Grace  is  grave  apparently,  which 
could  not  surely  be  the  case  if  such  abomination 
were  about  to  be  tolerated  in  our  principal  seats 
of  learning. 

Duke,  In  truth  I  was  not  thinking  about  the 
seats  of  learning:  nor  indeed  do  I  see  any  danger 
in  pious  men  erecting  the  Cross  to  elevate  their 
devotion.  I  fear  more  the  fieiggot  than  the  solid 
timber :  and,  when  I  know  they  came  out  of  the 
same  wood,  I  am  suspicious  they  may  be  travelling 
the  same  road.  But  until  an  evil  intention  is  mani- 
fest, I  would  let  people  have  their  own  way,  both  in 
Oxfordshire  and  Hindostan.  In  regard  to  giving 
them  money,  I  leave  that  matter  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  their  votaries. 

Inglie,  I  grieve  for  this  lukewarmness  in  your 
Grace. 

Dvke.  It  is  high  time  for  me  to  be  lukewarm, 
and  hardly  that 

In^%8.  I  did  not  enter  upon  politics,  or  ques- 
tion an  officer,  a  high,  a  very  high  functionary  of 
her  Mi^esty,  in  reg^  to  the  expediency  of 
favoring  one  religion  of  the  Hindoos  against  the 
other,  and  that  professed  by  the  more  warlike 
and  powerful 

Dike,  Did  not  youl  Theti  what  can  you  ques- 
tion? 

Inglis.  I  question,  and  more  than  question, 
the  correctness  of  his  views  in  winking  at  im- 
purity ;  for  the  worship  of  the  Tiing^m  is  most 
impure. 

Duke,  We  do  wink  at  such  things,  Sir  Robert ; 
we  do  not  openly  countenance  them.  I  am  no 
worshipper  of  the  Lingam.  I  speak  as  an  unpre- 
judiced man;  and,  depend  upon  it,  if  Lord 
Ellenborough  had  any  tendency  to  that  worship, 
the  priests  would  make  him  undergo  a  rigorous 
examination,  and  probably  would  reject  him  after 
all.  Nothing  in  his  past  life  lays  him  open  to 
such  an  imputation. 

Inglis.  God  forbid  I  should  imply  such  an  ob- 
scenity. 

Duke.  Do  not  embarrass  by  this  implication,  or 


any  other,  the  march  of  a  Ministry  which  noi 
only  has  pointed  stakes  at  eveiy  ten  yards,  but  a 
toll-bar  at  every  twenty.  I  tell  you  from  my  own 
knowledge,  that  Ellenborough  is  only  a  coxcomb. 
Respect  him,  for  he  is  the  greatest  in  the  world  : 
and  the  head  of  eveiy  profession  should  be  re- 
spected. What  would  you  have?  whom  would 
you  have?  Tou  are  an  aristocrat;  you  have  your 
title ;  and,  no  doubt,  your  landed  estate.  Would 
you  send  to  govern  India,  as  was  done  formerly, 
such  men  as  Olive  and  Hastings  1  They  oould 
conquer  and  govern  empires :  what  then  ?  Gould 
they  keep  Ministers  and  the  friends  of  Ministers 
in  their  places?  No  such  thing.  Therefore,  my 
good  worthy  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  do  not  let  us  talk 
any  more  nonsense  together.  Our  time  is  valu- 
able; we  have  not  too  much  left 

Inglis,  Whatever,  by  God's  Providence,  we  may 
still  look  forward  to,  let  us  devote  to  his  service, 
repressing  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  all  at- 
tempts to  aid  or  comfort  a  false  and  most  impure 
religion. 

Duke,  A  bargain  1  we  will ;  that  is  you  and  L 
Let  us  enter  into  a  compact,  this  very  hour, 
never  to  worship  the  Lingam  in  word  or  deed. 
We  will  neither  bow  down  to  it  nor  worship  it^ 
nor  do  anything  in  word  or  deed  which  may 
point  to  such  a  conclusion.  I  promise  furtho^ 
more,  to  use  all  my  interest  with  her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  that  they  will  immediately  send  a 
dispatch  to  Lord  Ellenborough,  ordering  him  not 
to  set  up  the  gates  again  in  a  temple  which  has 
ceased  to  exist  for  many  centuries ;  but  that,  as 
the  gates  have  been  carried  about  a  thousand 
miles,  and  as  we  have  lost  about  as  many  men  (to 
say  nothing  of  field-pieces)  in  conveying  them 
back,  his  Excellency  do  issue  another  prodama- 
tion,  empowering  six  of  the  Generals  and  six  of 
the  Supreme  Council,  to  leave  India  forthwith, 
bearing  with  them,  to  show  the  devotion  both  of 
Mahometans  and  Hindoos  to  her  Majesty,  a  tooth- 
pick-case and  twelve  tooth-picks,  made  therefrt>m, 
for  the  use  of  her  Majesty  and  her  successors.  Do 
you  ride.  Sir  Robert  Inglis  ? 

Inglii.  1  have  no  horses  in  town. 

Duke,  My  horse  is  waiting  for  me  in  the  court- 
yard, and  I  think  it  proper  to  set  my  servants  an 
example  of  punctuality.  Perhaps  I  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  yon  in  the  park. 

Inglis,  I  have  occupied  too  much  of  your  Grace's 
time? 

Duke.  Yeiy  UtUe. 

In^is.  I  would  only  beg  of  your  Grace  that 
you  prevail  on  Ministers  to  hesitate  before .  . 

Duke,  I  never  tell  any  man  to  hesitate.  Right 
or  wrong,  to  hesitate  is  imbecility.  How  the 
deuce  can  a  man  ML  while  he  is  going  on?  If 
Peel  stops  suddenly,  the  Whigs  will  run  in  and 
cut  his  brush  off. 

Inglis,  God  forbid! 

Duke,  They  don't  mind  what  God  forbids,  not 
they.  A  man  is  never  quagmired  till  he  stops ; 
and  the  rider  who  looks  back  has  never  a  fijrm 
seat    We  must  cast  our  eyes  not  at  all  behind  nor 
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too  mieh  before^  bat  steadilj  just  where  we  are. 
Pbliticiaiis  are  neither  lovers  nor  penitents.  I  see, 
Sir  BobertlngliSy  you  are  in  haste.  I  will  lay  before 


Peel,  and  the  rest  of  them,  all  your  suggestions. 
In  the  meantime  be  a  little  patient ;  Juggemauth 
is  not  ooming  down  St.  James's-street. 


BISHOP  SHIPLEY  AND  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 


SkipU^,  There  are  very  few  men,  even  in  the 
boihoB  and  the  wildernesses,  who  delight  in  the 
commisiion  of  cmelty ;  but  nearly  all,  throughout 
the  earth,  are  censurable  for  the  admiasion.  When 
we  we  a  Uow  simck,  we  go  on  and  think  no  more 
about  it :  yet  eveiy  blow  aimed  at  the  most  dis- 
tant of  our  fellow  creatures,  is  sure  to  come  back, 
some  time  or  other,  to  our  fiunilies  and  descend- 
ants. He  who  lights  a  fire  in  one  quarter  is 
ignorant  to  what  other  the  winds  may  carry  it, 
and  whether  what  is  kindled  in  the  wood  may  not 
break  out  again  in  the  ccnm-field. 

FrtadUn,  If  we  could  restrain  but  one  genera- 
tion from  deeds  of  violence,  the  foundation  for  a 
new  and  a  more  graceful  edifice  of  society,  would 
not  only  have  been  laid,  but  would  have  been 
cimsolidated. 

Shipley,  We  already  are  horrified  at  the  bare 
mention  of  rdigious  wars ;  we  should  then  be 
horrified  at  the  mention  of  political  Why  should 
they  who,  when  they  are  afl&onted  or  offended, 
abstain  firom  inflicting  blows,  some  from  a  sense 
of  deeorottsness  and  others  from  a  sense  of  religion, 
be  finward  to  instigate  the  infliction  of  ten  Uiou- 
ttnd,  all  irremediable,  all  murderousi  Every  chief 
magistzite  should  be  arbitrator  and  umpire  in  all 
di^rences  between  any  two,  forbidding  war. 
Much  would  be  added  to  the  d^^uty  of  the  most 
poverfhl  king  by  rendering  him  an  efficient 
inember  of  such  a  grand  Amphictyonic  council. 
Unhappily  they  are  persuaded  in  childhood  that  a 
reign  is  made  glorious  by  a  successful  war.  What 
ichoohnaster  ever  taught  a  boy  to  question  it  I  or 
indeed  any  point  of  political  morality,  or  any  in- 
credible thing  in  history  t  Caesar  and  Alexander 
are  nniibrmly  clement :  Themistocles  died  by  a 
diaoght  of  bull*s  blood :  Portia  by  swallowing  red 
hot  pieees  of  charcoal 

Frakldin,  Certainly  no  woman  or  man  could 
peHonn  either  of  these  feats.  In  my  opinion  it 
lies  beyond  a  doubt  that  Portia  suffocated  herself 
by  the  Amies  of  charcoal ;  and  that  the  Athenian, 
whose  stomach  must  have  been  formed  on  the 
model  of  other  stomachs,  and  must  therefore  have 
rejected  a  much  less  quantity  of  blood  than  would 
hare  poisoned  him,  died  by  some  chemical  prepa- 
ration, of  which  a  bull's  blood  might,  or  might 
not»  have  been  part  Schoolmasters  who  thus 
betray  their  trust,  ought  to  be  scourged  by  their 
scholars,  like  him  of  their  profession  who  under- 
went the  just  indignation  of  the  Boman  Consul. 
Ton  shut  up  those  who  are  infected  with  the 
plagne ;  why  do  you  hiy  no  coercion  on  those  who 
sre  incurably  possessed  by  the  legion  devil  of  car- 

Qsgel  When  a  creature  is  of  intellect  so  perverted 

that  he  can  discern  no  difference  between  a  review 


and  a  battle,  between  the  animating  bugle  and 
the  dying  groan,  it  were  expedient  to  remove  him, 
as  quietly  as  may  be,  from  his  devastation  of  God's 
earth  and  his  usurpation  of  God's  authority.  Com- 
passion points  out  the  cell  for  him  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hospital,  and  listens  to  hear  the  key  turned 
in  the  ward :  until  then  the  house  is  insecure. 

Shipley,  God  grant  our  rulers  wisdom,  and  our 
brethren  peace ! 

FranHim,  Here  are  but  indifferent  specimens 
and  tokens.  Those  fellows  throw  stones  pretty 
well :  if  they  practise  much  longer,  they  will 
hit  us :  let  me  entreat  you,  my  Lord,  to  leave 
me  here.  So  long  as  the  good  people  were  con- 
tented with  hooting  and  shouting  at  us,  no  great 
harm  was  either  done  or  apprehended :  but  now 
they  are  beginning  to  throw  stones,  perhaps  they 
may  prove  themselves  more  dexterous  in  action 
thaji  their  rulers  have  done  latteriy  in  council. 

ShipUy.  Take  care.  Doctor  Franklin!  That 
was  very  near  being  the  philosopher's  stone. 

jFVatilm.  Let  me  pick  it  up,  then,  and  send  it  to 
London  by  the  diligence.  But  I  am  afraid  your 
ministers,  and  the  nation  at  lai^ge,  are  as  litUe  in 
the  way  of  wealth  as  of  wisdom,  in  the  experiment 
they  are  making. 

Shipley,  While  I  was  att^ding  to  you,  William 
had  started.  Look!  he  has  reached  them :  they 
are  listening  to  him.  Believe  me,  he  has  all  the 
courage  of  an  Englishman  and  of  a  Christian ; 
and,  if  the  stoutest  of  them  force  him  to  throw  off 
his  new  bhick  coat,  the  blusterer  would  soon 
think  it  better  to  have  listened  to  less  polemical 
doctrine. 

Franklw.  Meantime  a  few  of  the  town-boys  are 
come  nearer,  and  begin  to  grow  troublesome.  I 
am  sorry  to  requite  your  hospitality  with  such 
hardfikre. 

Shipley,  True,  these  young  bakers  make  their 
bread  very  gritty,  but  we  must  partake  of  it  toge- 
ther so  long  as  you  are  with  us. 

Framklin,  Be  pleased,  my  lord,  to  give  us  grace ; 
our  repast  is  over ;  this  is  my  boat. 

Shipley.  We  will  accompany  you  as  fiur  as  to  the 
ship.  Thank  God !  we  are  now  upon  the  water, 
and  all  safe.  Give  me  your  hand,  my  good  Doc- 
tor Franklin !  and  although  you  have  fidled  in 
the  object  of  your  mission,  yet  the  intention  will 
authorise  me  to  say,  in  the  holy  words  of  our 
divine  Redeemer,  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers ! 

FraMin,  My  dear  lord  I  if  God  ever  blessed 
a  man  at  the  intercession  of  another,  I  may  rea- 
sonably and  confidently  hope  in  such  a  benedic- 
tion. Never  did  one  arise  from  a  warmer,  a 
tenderer,  or  a  purer  heart 

ShipUy,    Infatuation!    that  England   should 
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sacrifice  to  her  king  so  many  thonsands  of  her 
bravest  men ;  and  ruin  so  many  thousands  of  her 
most  industrious,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  destroy  the 
very  principles  on  which  her  strength  and  her 
gloiy  are  founded !  The  weakest  prince  that  ever 
sat  upon  a  throne,  and  the  most  needy  and 
sordid  parliament  that  ever  pandered  to  distem- 
pered power,  are  thrusting  our  blindfold  nation 
from  the  pinnacle  of  prosperity. 

FranHin.  I  believe  your  king  (from  this  mo- 
ment it  is  permitted  me  to  call  him  oun  no  longer) 
to  be  as  honest  and  as  wise  aman  as  any  of  those 
about  him:  but  unhappily  he  can  see  no  difier- 
ence  between  a  review  and  a  battle.  Such  are  the 
optics  of  most  kings  and  rulers.  His  parliament, 
in  both  houses,  acts  upon  calculation.  There  is 
hardly  a  fiunily,  in  either,  that  does  not  antici- 
pate the  clear  profit  of  several  thonsands  a-year, 
to  itself  and  its  connections.  Appointments  to 
regiments  and  frigates  raise  the  price  of  papers ; 
and  forfeited  estates  fly  confusedly  about,  and 
darken  the  air  from  the  Thames  to  the  Atlantic 

ShipUy.  It  is  lamentable  to  think  that  war, 
bringing  with  it  every  species  of  human  misery, 
should  become  a  commeroial  speculation.  Bad 
enough  when  it  arises  from  revenge;  another 
word  for  honour. 

jFVaiiMtfi.  A  strange  one  indeed !  but  not  more 
strange  than  fifty  others  that  come  under  the  same 
title.  Wherever  there  is  nothing  of  religion, 
nothing  of  reason,  nothing  of  truth,  we  come  at 
once  to  honour ;  and  here  we  draw  the  sword, 
dispense  with  what  little  of  civilisation  we  ever 
pretended  to,  and  murder  or  get  murdered,  as 
may  happen.  But  these  ceremonials  both  begin 
and  end  with  an  appeal  to  God,  who,  before  we 
appealed  to  him,  plainly  told  us  we  should  do  no 
such  thing,  and  that  he  would  punish  ns  most 
severely  if  we  did.  And  yet,  my  lord,  even  the 
gentlemen  upon  your  bench  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
him  on  these  occasions :  nay,  they  go  fhrther ; 
they  pray  to  him  for  success  in  that  which  he  has 
forbidden  so  strictly,  and  when  they  have  broken 
his  commandment  thank  him.  Upon  seeing 
these  mockeries  and  impieties  age  after  age  re- 
peated, I  have  asked  myself  whether  the  deposi- 
taries and  expounders  of  religion  have  really  any 
whatever  of  their  own ;  or  rather,  like  the  lawyers, 
whether  they  do  not  defend  professionally  a  cause 
that  otherwise  does  not  interest  them  in  the  least 
Surely,  if  these  holy  men  really  believed  in  a  just 
retributive  God,  they  would  never  dare  to  utter  the 
word  war,  without  horror  and  deprecation. 

Shipley,  Let  us  attribute  to  infirmity  what  we 
must  else  attribute  to  wickedness. 

FraiMn.  Willingly  would  I :  but  children  are 
whipt  severely  for  inobservanoe  of  things  less  evi- 
dent>  for  disobedience  of  conmiands  less  audible 
and  less  awfriL  I  am  loth  to  attribute  cruelty  to 
your  order :  men  so  entirely  at  their  ease  have 
seldom  any.  Certain  I  am  that  several  of  the 
bishops  would  not  have  patted  Cain  upon  the 
back  while  he  was  about  to  kill  Abel ;  and  my 
wonder  is  that  the  very  same  holy  men  encourage 


their  brothers  in  England  to  kill  thdr  brothers 
in  America;  not  one,  not  two  nor  three,  but 
thousands,  many  thousands. 

ShipUy.  I  am  grieved  at  the  blindneas  with 
which  God  has  afflicted  us  for  our  sins.  These 
unhappy  men  are  little  aware  what  combustibles 
they  are  storing  under  the  chureh,  and  how  sdon 
they  may  explode.  Even  the  wisest  do  not  reflect 
on  the  most  important  and  the  most  certain  of 
things ;  which  is,  that  eveiy  act  of  inhumanity 
and  injustice  goes  fiur  beyond  what  is  ^parent 
at  the  time  of  its  commission ;  that  these,  and  all 
other  things,  have  their  consequences ;  and  that 
the  consequences  are  infinite  and  etemaL  If  this 
one  truth  alone  could  be  deeply  impressed  upon 
the  hearts  of  men,  it  would  regenerate  the  whole 
human  race. 

Franklin.  In  r^;ard  to  politics,  I  am  not  quite 
certain  whether  a  politician  may  not  be  too  Ur- 
sighted :  but  I  am  quite  certain  that,  if  it  be  a 
fault,  it  is  one  into  which  few  have  fiJlen.  The 
policy  of  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  the  republic^ 
seems  to  have  been  prospective.  Some  of  the 
Dutch  also,  and  of  the  YenetianB,  used  the  tde- 
scope.  But  in  monarehies  the  prince,  not  the 
people,  is  consulted  by  the  minister  of  the  day ; 
and  what  pleases  the  weakest  supersedes  what  is 
approved  by  the  wisest. 

ShipUy,  We  have  had  great  statesmen:  Bur- 
leigh, Cromwell,  Marlborough,  Somers:  and  idiat- 
ever  may  have  been  in  the  eyes  of  a  moralist  the 
vices  of  Walpole,  none  ever  understood  more 
perfectly,  or  pursued  more  steadily,  the  direct  and 
palpable  interests  of  the  countiy.  Since  his  ad- 
ministration, our  afiairs  have  never  been  managed 
by  men  of  business ;  and  it  was  more  than  coold 
have  been  expected  that,  in  our  war  against  the 
French  in  Canada,  the  appointment  fell  on  an 
able  commander. 

Franklin,  Such  an  anomaly  is  unlikely  to  re- 
cur. Ton  have  in  the  English  parliamoit  (I 
speak  of  both  houses)  only  two  great  men ;  only  two 
considerate  and  dear-sighted  politicians;  Chatham 
and  Burke.  Three  or  four  can  say  clever  things; 
several  have  sonorous  voices ;  many  vibrate  sharp 
comminations  from  the  embrasures  of  portentously 
slit  sleeves ;  and  there  are  those  to  be  found  who 
deliver  their  oracles  out  of  wigs  as  worshipful  as  the 
curls  of  Jupiter,  however  th^  may  be  grumbled 
at  by  the  flour-mills  they  have  laid  under 
such  heavy  contribution ;  yet  nearly  all  of  all 
parties  want  alike  the  sagacity  to  discover  that 
in  striking  America  you  thike  Europe;  that 
kings  will  come  out  of  ike  war  either  to  be  victims 
or  to  be  despots ;  and  that  within  a  quarter  of  a 
century  they  will  be  hunted  down  like  vermin  by 
the  most  servile  nations,  or  slain  in  their  palaoea 
by  their  own  courtiers.  In  a  peace  of  twenty 
years  you  might  have  pud  off  the  greater  part 
of  your  national  debt,  indeed  as  much  of  it  as  it 
would  be  expedient  to  discharge,  and  you  would 
have  left  your  old  enemy  France  labouring  and 
writhing  under  the  intolerable  and  increasing 
weight  of  hers.    This  is  the  only  way  in  which 
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yon  can  ever  quite  snbdne  her ;  and  in  this  you 
subdue  her  without  a  blow,  without  a  menace, 
and  without  a  wrong.  Ab  matters  now  stand, 
yon  are  calling  her  from  attending  to  the  corrup- 
tions of  her  court,  and  inviting  her  from  bank- 
ruptcy to  glory. 

jS&yfey.  I  see  not  how  bankruptcy  can  be 
averted  by  the  expenditure  of  war. 

FnmUin.  It  can  not.  But  war  and  glory  are 
the  same  thing  to  France,  and  she  sings  as  shrilly 
and  SB  gaily  after  a  beating  as  before.  With  a 
subsidy  to  a  less  amount  than  she  has  lately  been 
accustomed  to  squander  in  six  weeks,  and  with 
no  more  troops  than  would  garrison  a  single  for- 
tress, she  will  enable  us  to  set  you  at  defiance, 
and  to  do  you  a  heavier  ii^ury  in  two  campaigns 
than  she  has  been  able  to  do  in  two  centuries, 
dthongh  your  king  was  in  her  pay  against  you. 
She  will  instantly  be  our  ally,  and  soon  our 
scholar.  Afterward  she  will  sell  her  crown-jewels 
and  her  church-jewels,  which  cover  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  will  derive  unnatural  strength  from 
her  vices  and  her  profligacy.  Ton  ought  to  have 
conciHsted  us  as  your  ally,  and  to  have  had  no 
other,  excepting  Holland  and  Denmark.  England 
could  never  have,  unless  by  her  own  folly,  more 
than  one  enemy.  Only  one  is  near  enough  to 
strike  her ;  and  that  one  is  down.  All  her  wars 
lor  six  hundred  years  have  not  done  this ;  and 
the  first  trumpet  will  untrance  her.  Ton  leave 
your  house  open  to  incendiaries  while  you*  are 
nmning  after  a  refractory  child.  Had  you  laid 
down  the  rod,  the  child  would  have  come  back. 
And  because  he  runs  away  from  the  rod,  you  take 
ap  the  poker.  Seriously,  what  means  do  you 
possess  of  enforcing  your  unjust  ckims  and  inso- 
lent authority.  Never  since  the  Norman  Con- 
quest had  you  an  army  so  utterly  inefficient,  or 
generals  so  notoriously  unskilful :  no,  not  even  in 
the  reign  of  that  venal  traitor,  that  French  stipen- 
diary, the  second  Charles.  Those  were  yet  living 
who  had  fought  bravely  for  his  fieither,  and  those 
also  who  had  vanquished  him  :  and  Victory  still 
hoTered  over  the  mast  that  had  borne  the  bumers 
of  oar  Commonwealth :  oun,  <mr$,  my  Lord  1  the 
word  is  the  right  word  here. 

Skifiey.  I  am  depressed  in  8pirit,and  can  sympa- 
thise but  little  in  your  exultatioiL  All  the  crimes 
of  Nero  and  Caligula  are  less  afflicting  to  huma- 
nity, and  consequently  we  may  suppose  will  bring 


down  on  the  offenders  a  less  severe  retribution, 
than  an  unnecessary  and  unjust  war.  And  yet 
the  authors  and  abettors  of  this  most  grievous 
among  our  earthly  calamities,  the  enactors  and 
appkuders  (on  how  vast  a  theatre!)  of  the  first 
and  greatest  crime  committed  upon  earth,  are 
quiet  complacent  creatures,  jovial  at  dinner, 
hearty  at  breakfast,  and  refreshed  with  sleep! 
Nay,  the  prime  movers  in  it  are  called  most  reli- 
gious and  most  gracious ;  and  the  hand  that  signs 
in  cold  blood  the  death-warrant  of  nations,  is 
kissed  by  the  kind-hearted,  and  confers  distinction 
upon  the  brave  1  The  prolongation  of  a  life  that 
shortens  so  many  others,  is  prayed  for  by  the 
conscientious  and  the  pious  I  Learning  is  inqui- 
sitive in  the  research  of  phrases  to  celebrate  him 
who  has  conferred  such  blessings,  and  the  eagle 
of  genius  holds  the  thunderbolt  by  his  throne ! 
Philosophy,  0  my  friend,  has  hitherto  done  little 
for  the  social  state ;  and  Religion  has  nearly  all 
her  work  to  do!  She  too  hath  but  recently 
washed  her  hands  frt)m  blood,  and  stands  neutrally 
by,  yes  worse  than  neutrally,  while  others  shed  it. 
I  am  convinced  that  no  day  of  my  life  will  be  so  cen- 
sured by  my  own  clergy,  as  this,  the  day  on  which 
the  last  hopes  of  peace  have  abandoned  us,  and  the 
only  true  minister  of  it  is  pelted  frt)m  our  shores. 
Farewell,  until  better  times !  may  the  next  genera- 
tion be  wiser !  and  wiser  it  surely  will  be,  for  the  les- 
sons of  Calamity  are  far  more  impressive  than  those 
which  repudiated  Wisdom  would  have  taught. 

Franklin.  Folly  hath  oft«n  the  same  results  as 
Wisdom :  but  Wisdom  would  not  engage  in  her 
school-room  so  expensive  an  assistant  as  Calamity. 
There  are,  however,  some  noisy  and  unruly  child- 
ren whom  she  alone  has  the  method  of  rendering 
tame  and  tractable :  perhaps  it  may  be  by  setting 
them  to  their  tasks  both  sore  and  supperless. 
The  ship  is  getting  under  weigh.  Adieu  once 
more,  my  most  revered  and  noble  friend !  Before 
me  in  imagination  do  I  see  America,  beautiful  as 
Leda  in  her  in&nt  smiles,  when  her  &ther  Jove 
first  raised  her  frt>m  the  earth ;  and  behind  me  I 
leave  England,  hollow,  unsubstantial,  and  broken, 
as  the  shell  she  burst  from. 

Shipley,  0  worst  of  miseries,  when  it  is  impiety 
to  pray  that  our  country  may  be  successful. 
Farewell !  may  every  good  attend  you !  with  as 
little  of  evil  to  endure  or  to  inflict,  as  national 
sins  can  expect  from  the  Almighty. 
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Blvdier.  Pardon  an  intrusion  ere  sunrise.  Do 
not  move  for  me. 

Aiwdt  Sir,  I  was  not  seated,  nor  inclined  to 
he.  Sitting  is  the  posture  in  which  a  prisoner 
has  a  deeper  sense  of  solitude  and  helplessness. 
In  walking  there  is  the  semblance  of  being  free ; 
and  m  standing  there  is  a  preparation  for  walking. 
But  perh^  these  are  only  the  vague  ideas  of  my 
sitaation.    Many  things  are  true  which  we  do  not 


believe  to  be  true,  but  more  are  false  which  we 
do  not  suspect  of  fidsehood. 

Bltuher.  So  early  a  visit,  or  indeed  any,  may 
be  unwelcome  on  such  a  day. 

SaruU.  To  one  unprepared  it  might  be.  But 
we  are  scarcely  so  early  as  you  think  we  are.  The 
walls  indeed  do  not  yet  bear  upon  them  the  plea- 
sant pink  hue  of  sunrise ;  a  rich  decoration  which 
(I  am  sorry  to  think  it)  some  other  cells  are  per- 
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haps  depriyed  of;  bat  within  a  few  minutes  yon 
will  discover  the  only  thing  in  the  apartment  not 
yet  Tisible.  Presently  yon  shall  see  the  spider's- 
web,  in  the  angle  there,  whiten  and  wave  about. 
Look !  I  told  you  so.  Does  the  sun's  ray  shake 
it  by  striking  it?  or  does  the  poor  laborious 
wearer  of  the  tissue,  by  quitting  it  abruptly  1 

Blucher.  I  never  thought  about  the  matter. 

Sandt,  Tou  have  not  had  much  leisure  then  1 
Tou  never  have  been  idle  against  your  will  ? 

Blucher.  No  indeed;  not  until  lately.  But 
why  have  they  walled  up  your  chimney?  could 
not  they  have  contracted  it,  if  they  feajred  your 
escape? 

SandL  Ah  I  how  we  puzade  one  another  with 
our  questions  I  Do  not  inquire  why  they  have 
done  it:  thank  them  rather,  if  you  are  my  friend, 
thank  them  with  me  for  sparing  to  take  down 
the  mantelpiece. 

Bluehior,  A  narrow  slip  of  lime-washed  stone. 

SandL  Wide  enough  for  a  cider-glass  with  a 
flower  in  it.  I  should  be  unwilling  to  have  a  bird 
80  near  me  just  at  present ;  but  a  flower !  I  love 
to  have  a  flower.  It  leads  me  back,  with  its  soft 
cool  touch,  into  the  fields  and  into  the  garden ; 
it  was  nurtured  by  the  heavens ;  it  has  looked  at 
them  in  its  joyouaness;  and  it  leaves  all  for  me  I 
Thou  hast  been  out  upon  the  dew,  my  little  one ! 
thou  hast  seen  everyUiing  as  I  saw  it  last ;  thou 
comest  to  show  me  the  colours  of  the  dawn,  the 
carekssness  of  boyhood,  the  quiet  veins  and  balmy 
breath  of  innocence,  the  brief  seclusion  and  the 
sound  sleep  of  Sandt 

Are  you  going? 

Bliuher,  No. 

SandL  Tou  turned  away  from  me.  I  grew 
tedious. 

Bluekar.  I  have  not  yet  given  you  time,  nor  you 
me.  What  are  you  looking  at  on  the  naked  wall? 

SandL  I  was  looking  at  the  reflection  of  the 
window-bars  against  it 

Blucher,  And  yet  you  appeared  to  look  at  them 
with  pleasure  and  satis&ction. 

SandL  Did  I  ?  Perhaps  I  did.  Their  milder 
apparitions  have  been  my  daily  visitors.  Unob- 
trusive, calm,  consolatoiy,  they  teach  me  by  their 
transience  and  evanescence  that  imprisonment  is 
merely  a  shadow,  as  they  are ;  that  life  is  equally 
80 ;  that  the  one  can  not  long  detain  us ;  that  we 
can  not  long  detain  the  oQier;  and  that  our 
enlargement  and  departure  are  appointed  from 
above.  See  how  indistinct  and  how  wide-open 
they  are  become  already.  I  fell  into  talking  about 
myself;  and,  what  is  worse,  I  now  begin  to 
moralise.  An  invitation  to  sit  down  with  one 
condemned,  might  be  offensive. 

Blucher,  Assure  me  that  I  do  not  ofiend,  and 
let  me  assure  you  I  will  not  be  offended.  Suspect 
me,  doubt  me,  interrogate  me,  and,  if  you  find 
reason  for  it,  reproach  me. 

SandL  I  have  no  right  nor  wilL 

Blucher,  Then  let  us  sit  together  at  the  foot  of 
the  pallet  I  would  not  assume  the  post  of  honour, 
to  which  I  have  no  right,  by  taking  the  three- 


legged  stool.  And  now  we  are  side  by  side,  may 
I  look  at  you  ? 

SandL  As  you  wilL 

Blucher,  I  have  seen  many  brave  men ;  I  caa 
not  see  too  many. 

SandL  The  brave  are  confined  in  the  fortresses ; 
in  places  less  healthy  than  this.  Somebody  haa 
misled  you. 

Blucher,  Confined  in  the  fortresses !  in  places 
less  healthy  than  prisons!  the  landwehr!  the 
restorers  .  .  .  Have  you  slept  well  ?  I  hope  yon 
have ;  I  do  think  you  have ;  you  look  composed. 

SandL  Many  thanks !  I  have  indeed. 

Blucher.  Soundly  as  usual  I 

SandL  My  sleep  was  like  spring;  if  inconstant 
and  fitful,  yet  kindly  and  refreshing;  sach  as 
becomes  the  forerunner  of  a  season  more  settled 
and  more  permanent  It  has  invigorated  me  for 
the  journey  I  am  to  take :  I  wait  in  readiness. 

Blucher,  Blesrings  upon  you  f  blessings  and 
gloiy! 

SandL  Leave  me  blessings :  glory  lies  witiiin 
them :  where  they  are  not,  Bhe  is  not 

Blucher.  If  I  tell  yon  that  I  am  one  of  the  same 
society  with  yourself,  one  of  the  same  heart  in  its 
kind,  though  smaller  and  harder,  you  may  doubt 
me :  you  may  imagine  me  some  privy  councillor 
in  his  gentleness  come  to  untwine  and  wheedle 
your  secrets  out  of  you ;  or  some  literator,  in  his 
zeal  for  truth,  in  his  affection  for  science,  in  his 
spirit  of  confraternity,  come  to  catch  your  words 
and  oil  his  salad  with  them. 

Sa^^dL  If  you  are  that  (but  surely  you  can  not 
be)  and  poor  also,  I  will  answer  yon  enough  to 
produce  you,  in  this  moment  of  public  cariosity, 
a  small  pittance  for  your  family. 

Blucher.  Tou  see  I  am  old,  and  wear  an  old 
coat 

SandL  Go  on.  I  have  given  my  promise,  and 
would  yet  give  it,  had  I  not  We  have  no  tune 
to  spare.  Let  me  direct  you  by  the  straightest  road 
to  your  busiaess.  I  had  no  accomplice,  no  insti* 
gator,  no  adviser,  in  letting  Mi  the  add  drop 
which  removed  one  stain  from  Germany.  Here 
is  enough  for  your  three  volumes,  three  hondred 
pages  each.  Tes ;  I  see  the  holes ;  and  you  may 
put  the  hand  into  that  rent 

Blucher,  It  is  a  coat  which  many  a  ball  has 
hissed  at,  and  many  a  courtier  whom  I  cared  as 
little  for. 

SandL  May  I  serve  one  man  more  ere  I  depart ! 
and  may  he  have  been,  or  live  to  lie,  an  honest  one ! 

Blucher.  Is  Blucher? 

SandL  The  Kosdusko  of  Germany,  the  Wash- 
ington of  Europe. 

Blucher.  In  wishes  only. 

SandL  What  news  about  him?  Be  explidt 
and  expeditious. 

Bludier.  He  passes  yet  one  hour  with  thee, 
0  saint  without  arrogance!  0  patriot  without 
imposture! 

SandL  WliereamI? 

Blucher.  Not  yet  in  heaven,  although  thy  looks 
express  it. 
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8cmdL  Bat^  what  is  next  to  heaven,  on  earth 
as  I  jeamed  to  see  it,  where  the  desire  of  good, 
ind  the  thrusting  aside  of  eyil,  find  their  full 
reward. 

BhuAer.  Bewardt    Whatt  death? 

SandL  After  the  embrace  of  Blucher,  are 
myriads  of  wrong  thoughts  worth  a  single  just,  or 
mjriads  of  emA  worth  a  single  kind  one )  If 
men  were  what  we  could  wish  them  to  be,  we  need 
hot  die  for  them :  if  they  loyed  us,  we  might  be 
too  contented,  and  less  disposed  to  set  them  right 
I  dare  not  attempt  to  penetrate  or  to  question 
what  is  inscrutable  in  the  designs  of  Providence ; 
bot  without  evil,  and  much  of  it,  and  spread 
widely,  the  highest  part  of  God's  creation  would 
auk  lower,  by  contracting  its  capacity  of  reflection, 
and  abating  its  intensity  of  exertion. 

0  general !  may  it  be  unsafe  for  anyone  to 
ponr  bad  counsel  into  the  ear  of  princes !  Let 
them  slumber,  heavy  and  satiated,  in  their  sunny 
orchards,  without  Uie  instillation  of  that  fi&tal 
poison  I  May  I  not  perish,  may  you  not  live,  in 
Tain! 

The  soldier  is  the  highest  or  the  lowest  of  man- 
kind. He  must  be  a  rescuer  or  a  robber :  he  can 
be  which  he  prefers.  lUustrions  choice !  magni- 
ficent prerogative !  He  can  say,  "  Mj  brethren 
and  children,  like  my  carts  and  oxen,  shall  be  let 
out  for  hire,  or  driven  off  unpaid  :**  and  he  can 
ttj, "  They  shall  be  free ;  they  shall  be  Germans." 
TeU  those  who  will  hear  and  obey  you,  that  what 
w&s  ever  Germany  must  be  Germany  again. 
Tongues  are  boundaries,  rivers  and  mountains 
uone.  FaiherUnd  may  never  give  up  the  inhe- 
ritance of  his  children  to  a  stranger :  if  force 
eompels  him,  let  them  be  righted  by  the  nearest 
of  kin,  whether  of  the  same  generation  or  not. 

Bludier.  The  politician  may  expect  some  trouble 
in  teaching  this  doctrine. 

SawU,  He  may  expect  it  first  in  leaniing,  then 
in  teaching,  any  lesson  in  which  he  encounters 
the  hard  wcmi,  honestjf.  All  evil,  on  the  contrary, 
finds  everywhere  pliant  scholars  and  strong- 
^^risted  head-masters. 

Blwker,  France  will  not  loose  her  hold  on  Bel- 
ginin,  Alsace,  Lorraine,  Franche  Comt^,  and  other 
spoliations  made  by  her  glorious  monarch,  who 
nerer  gave  np  anything  but  his  word  and  his 


SaniU,  If  the  panther  withdraw  not  her  paw, 
oot  with  thy  sword  and  sever  it,  growl  and  grin 
as  she  may.  He  who  insists  on  less,  is  the  sower 
of  perennial  wars,  half  driveller,  half  traitor. 

Blwher.  I  see  iJie  necessity :  but  those  who  have 
strong  shoulders  have  weak  eyes.  Our  princes 
^bink  it  easier  to  raise  scaffolds  than  pidisades. 
The  time  however  is  not  distant  when  even  they 
themselves  will  find  virtue  in  patriotism,  and 
safety  nowhere  else. 

Sandt,  Single  states  are  poor  props :  but  who 
can  wrest  out  Germany? 

Bludier,  German  princes. 

SaruU,  0  thou,  direct  their  choice  and  exalt 
thdr  energy  J  thou  who  hast  resisted  so  gallantly 


the  great  enshtver,  the  sworn  adversary  of  free- 
dom, truth,  and  honour,  the  fiUse  god  of  foul  wor- 
shippers; thou  who  hast  broken  the  confederacy  of 
crowns,  tied  together  by  him  across  our  provinces, 
and  hast  turned  adrift  the  trammelled  hawks,  with 
their  hoods  yet  flapping  their  eyes  and  their 
strings  entangling  their  talons.  Impotent  as 
they  are  of  themselves,  and  transitoiy  as  I  foresee 
them,  they  may  beat  down  in  their  terror  those 
who  labor  with  us  to  prepare  the  high-road  for 
deliverance.  The  slightest  and  least  perceptible 
of  blows  will  terminate  my  worst  anxieties  :  you 
will  have  many,  but  withal  much  glory :  I  shall 
be  numbered  with  assassins.  What  then  1  But 
(I  foresee  it)  a  few,  enthusiastic  as  myself,  may 
be  cast  into  prison  for  naming  me  fiivorably. 
This  is  sad  to  think  ot 

Blucher.  Never  fear  it.  Victory  makes  even 
bad  things  good,  and  even  bad  men  glorious.  Do 
not  expect  the  world's  approbation  for  cutting 
down  a  ripe  thistle,  of  which  the  seed  would  be 
blown  into  many  a  field  round  about,  and  again 
bear  other  seed  like  it  If  the  extinction  of  a 
spark  prevents  a  conflagration,  may  not  I  trample 
it  down  ?  If  there  is  anywhere  in  my  country  that 
which  threatens  worse  things  than  conflagration, 
the  expansion  of  noxious  principles,  of  slavish 
propensities;  that  which  threatens  to  deprive 
every  man  in  a  hundred  cities  of  half  his  strength, 
stature,  and  comeliness;  never  will  I  seize  by  the 
collar  the  brave  fellow  who  plants  his  foot  on  it 

Sandt,  Tet  the  laws  must  be  obeyed. 

Blucher,  Many  actions  which  we  consider  the 
most  glorious  in  antiquity,  would  have  been 
punished  as  capital  crimes  under  the  mildest  laws. 
For  instance,  the  death  of  Caesar  by  the  gallows ; 
the  death  of  Cato  by  a  stake  through  the  body 
in  a  cross-road.  The  same  pedagogue  applauds 
both  actions  equally.  We  begin  with  falsehood, 
continue  with  fiUsehood,  and  never  leave  fiUsehood 
off.    Such  is  the  only  constancy  of  man. 

ScmdL  Our  men  however  are  less  flexible  than 
others.  God  never  permits  a  nation  to  be  sub- 
jugated while  a  great  genius  is  existing  in  it 

Blucher.  Was  not  Greece  subjugated  by  the 
Macedonian  while  Demosthenes  and  Phodon  were 
living  t 

SandL  No ;  not  subjugated  by  him,  but  united ; 
and  united  against  the  common  and  ancient 
enemy,  the  Persian.  France  indeed  has  been 
subjugated  by  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  is  nothing 
more :  but  in  France  there  are  no  Alpine  highths; 
there  are  plenty  of  little  angular  gravel  stones, 
glimmering  and  glittering,  and  sharp  enough  to 
wound  the  foot  that  trusts  itself  upon  them.  The 
best  man  there,  writer  or  statesman,  is  but  an 
epigrammatist 

Blucher.  The  generals  of  France  have  performed 
great  actions ;  but  they  had  great  means.  First 
of  them  all  was  the  spirit  of  Liberty,  which  played 
round  their  helmets,  like  those  brilliant  lights 
the  ancients  took  for  Castor  or  Pollux ;  signs  of 
victory  wherever  they  appeared.  The  enthusiasm 
of  Italy  threw  before  them  her  ancient  hoards  of 
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wealth.  Superstition  had  plotted,  and  Science 
had  toiled,  in  their  Bervice.  'Princes  conspired 
against  freedom,  and  men  trod  down  princes. 
Nations  rose  against  cabinets :  the  tiger  gnashed 
the  fox,  the  ermine,  and  the  sloth.  AU  the  crimes 
were  let  loose  upon  one ;  and  first  the  most  fero- 
cious, then  the  most  frandulent,  mounted  over 
myriads  of  carcases,  amid  the  acclamations  of 
the  people.  It  is  impossible  for  an  honest  man  to 
be  reconciled  to  dishonesty  by  time  and  repetition : 
on  the  contraiy,  his  repugnance  is  exasperated. 
Now  in  what  country  upon  earth  have  fiUsehood 
and  wrong  been  so  irremediable  and  so  exten- 
sire  as  in  France  1  A  nation  does  not  retain  for 
twenty  centuries  the  same  character,  good  or  bad, 
without  deserving  it.  The  Persians,  now  notorious 
liars,  were  once  described,  even  by  hostile  his- 
torians, as  unwayering  loyers  of  truth :  the  French 
never  were,  by  f(^  or  friend.  Europe  does  not 
detest  France  because  in  all  ages  she  has  suffered 
by  her  slaughters,  spoliations  and  conflagrations ; 
she  detests  her  because  she  is  certain  of  nothing 
from  her  but  insecurity.  The  gamester  now  specu- 
lating in  the  Palais  Royal  of  the  Tuileries  has 
loaded  his  dice  and  marked  his  cards  to  no  purpose. 
He  has  not  the  sense  to  know  that,  by  continu- 
ing in  "double  or  quits,"  he  must  lose  all  at  last. 
No  great  general  ever  lost  two  whole  armies :  he 
ha«  lost  four :  each  of  yeterans,  brave  men  highly 
disciplined :  against  troops  which,  by  eveiy  cal- 
culation, he  should  have  subdued.  The  first  was 
captured  in  Ilgypt,  the  second  was  wasted  in 
Hayti,  the  third  surrendered  in  Spain,  the  fourth 
in  Portugal*  He  has  squandered  more  men  and 
money  than  ever  general  squandered  yet,  and 
has  never  done  anything  with  means  apparently 
inadequate ;  as  was  done  by  Hannibal,  by  Marius, 
by  Sertorius,  by  Julius  Caesar,  by  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  by  Charles  the  Twelfth,  by  Hyder-Ali  (the 
greatest  man  among  the  Asiatics,  not  excepting 
Mithridates),  by  Clive,  and  lastly  by  our  own 
Frederick.  These  never  abused  Good  Fortune, 
and  never  yielded  to  bad,  but  gave  her  frown  for 
fix>wn,  and  set  her  at  defiance.  She  turhed  and 
smiled  on  them. 

Blucher.  It  is  easier  for  Buonaparte  to  retain 
what  he  ha«  won  than  it  is  to  throw  it  away ;  so 
closely  surrounded  is  it  by  vigilant  and  crafty 
guardians,  all  having  a  deep  interest  in  its  con- 
servation. But,  ever  changeable,  ever  restless, 
ever  intractable,  captious,  and  quarrelsome,  he 
grumbles  at  Fortune  for  her  tiresome  fidelity, 
calls  her  smile  an  importunity  and  intrusion,  and 
often  has  been  resolute  to  kick  her  out  of  doors. 
The  next  time  he  plays  this  prank,  I  trust  she 
will  have  the  spirit  to  leave  him  altogether. 

A  slight  puncture  will  let  out  all  the  wind  in 
the  bladders  that  support  him.  Let  him  come 
but  once  into  perplexity,  and  he  will  never  find 
his  way  out  again     He  trusts  his  star ;  and  that 

*  The  fifth  wu  frosea  in  Rasda ;  the  sixth  cut  to 
pljoee  at  Leiprig  j  the  eeTenth  found  ho  refage  in  ito 
retreat  trom  Waterloo.  In  every  extremity  he  always  has 
abandoned  them. 


is  not  the  poI&«tar,  but  a  fidse  and  wandering 
one,  generated  by  an  overheated  &ncy,  and  never 
rising  much  above  the  marsh.  Nevertheless  he  was 
made  for  those  he  governs :  they  must  always  have 
the  trumpet  before  or  the  scourge  behind  them. 

SandL  It  is  better  not  to  be  remembered  than 
to  be  remembered  for  evil  actions.  But  as  the 
flesh  that  is  branded  is  the  last  that  rots,  so  it 
appears  that  what  is  most  wicked  lies  longest  in 
the  memory. 

Blucher.  Men  at  present  are  in  a  state  of  fever 
and  delirium ;  a  flea  leaps  over  the  bed-clothes  and 
they  £uicy  it  a  dragon ;  I  trust  they  will  soon  be 
on  their  legs  again,  and  shake  the  flea  out  of  the 
window. 

SaruU,  Joy  opens  the  heart  to  generosity,  sor- 
row shuts  it  against  the  world.  I  thank  my  God 
that  he  has  exempted  me  fh>m  it  in  this  d^tivity, 
and  that,  without  a  thought  of  my  own  enlarge- 
ment, I  pant  for  the  emancipation  of  mankind. 
What  am  1 1  VThat  is  my  life  or  death!  Whether 
a  grain  of  dust  is  blown  away  in  the  morning  or 
in  the  evening,  what  matter  ?  Censure  and  praiBe, 
I  own  it,  are  less  indifferent  to  me  than  they 
should  be.  0  sir,  I  am  young,  and  without  mj 
knowing  it,  I  may  be  vun.  While  the  hair  is 
full  and  glossy,  how  pleasant  is  it  to  be  patted  on. 
the  head !  But,  God  knows,  I  feared  rather  than 
courted  the  opinion  of  thoughtful  men  upon  my 
deed.  I  ought  not  to  have  cared  about  it,  fi^vor- 
able  or  un&vorable :  but  my  fear,  you  see,  did 
not  deter  me  trom  the  execution  of  my  duty.  I 
believed  I  could  render  my  country  a  service: 
may  it,  may  it,  be  one !  All  deeds  requiring  vio- 
lence are  of  questionable  good.  I  did  question  mj 
heart ;  I  opened  it  before  me ;  I  repressed  it ;  I 
wrung  it. 

Bliuher,  Its  present  rest  shows  its  purity  at  the 
bottom.  Incomparably  more  doubtful  is  that 
action,  extolled  in  every  school  and  college,  which 
deprived  the  world  of  the  greatest  soldier  it  ever 
saw,  excepting  perhaps  Hannibal,  and  equal  to 
that  glorious  prodigy  of  Africa,  in  conciliating 
the  affections  of  the  ally,  of  the  stranger,  and  of 
the  conquered.  The  clement  man  was  betrayed 
and  slaughtered  by  the  partisans  of  the  merdless, 
of  the  wretch  who  had  threatened  to  reduce  all 
Italy  to  a  cinder.  Ceesar  was  defieoned  "by  the 
orator  who  praises  this  monster ;  defiuned  by  him 
after  he  had  delivered  at  his  footstool  the  most 
eloquent  of  his  orations,  by  which  he  obtained 
from  the  Dictator  the  pardon  of  Maroellus.  Free- 
dom is  allowed  to  pass  without  a  watchword ;  and 
many  pass  in  his  name.  We  think  we  are  broad 
awake  while  we  £uicy  we  see  fr'eedom  on  the  sena- 
torial side.  The  venal,  ui\just,  oppressive  men, 
whom  CsBsar  would  have  driven  fit>m  their 
benches,  cried  out  for  Brutus  and  Caasius,  hia 
murderers.  And  so  august  is  the  title  under 
which  they  fought,  that  no  one  takes  it  in  hand 
to  dispute  it.  The  generous,  the  honest,  the 
humane,  and  even  the  wise,  give  them  glory  for 
slaying  him.  If  our  boyhood,  in  its  first  lessons, 
repeats  their  exploit  with  admiration,  shall  we 
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condemn  in  onr  mfttnrer  age  an  action  in  which 
no  malignitj  can  be  suspected  t  Bright  is  the 
name  of  Timoleon ;  but  Uiere  is  a  spot  of  blood 
on  it.  Thej  who  would  be  great  in  the  eyes  of 
nationSy  are  compelled  to  shed  more  than  their 
own :  and  it  is  not  always  in  our  choice  to  deter- 
mine whoie  it  shall  be. 

SandL  It  has  been  in  mine. 

BliuAer.  If  there  is  any  countiy  under  heayen 
in  which  thy  name  shall  bring  down  punishment 
on  hhn  who  praises  it,  that  countiy  is  not  worth 
defending.  Thy  last  breath  shall  be  caught  by 
Oennany,  and  shall  sink  deep  into  her  bosouL 
Exult,  my  boy ! 

SandL  Composure  now  becomes  me  rather  than 
exultation.  I  may  have  caused  many  tears: 
scarcely  then  ought  I  to  be  gifted  with  composure : 
jon  speak  to  me  of  our  countiy,  and  bestow  it. 
1  hare  remored  a  petty  mass  of  obstruction  from 
the  path  of  her  triumphs.  In  my  heart  lies  the 
sum  of  my  recompense :  and  this  hand,  0  gene- 
ral t  wfaidi  I  haye  a  right  to  kiss,  Uurgely  oyerpays 
me  with  its  manly  pressure.  Say  that  you  haye 
giren  it  Hy  wish  is  that  many  young  men  may 
deserre  your  esteem,  by  placing  otiier  things  aboye 
iiie,  of  which  the  breath  was  lent  us  for  a  season 
to  pQt  those  other  things  into  action. 

BhK^,  I  will  tell  them  how  calm  I  found 
thee,  how  argumentatiye,  how  gentie,  how  unsus- 
pietons,  how  ready  to  die  conrageonsly. 

SandL  Say  not  that 

Bineher.  Why! 

SandL  Do  not  ask  me. 

BMier.  Indeed  I  must ;  pray  tell  me. 

SandL  Nay,  do  not  insist  on  it 

Blndier,  Hast  thou  any  doubt  then,  any  scruple, 
care,  solicitude,  which  friendship  in  tiiese  few 
moments  can  allay  ? 

SandL  None  whateyer.  But  the  worst  men 
liaye  died  brayely:  and,  if  they  had  not^  why 
shoold  I  assume  the  merit,  or  accept  it  ?  Say,  I 
neither  feared  death  nor  displayed  insensibility  at 
it*  approach :  say,  I  would  haye  liyed  if  the  laws 
^owed  it,  and  if  the  example  I  gaye  could  be  as 
effecUye.  Indeed,  indeed,  I  would  haye  spared 
my  life  almost  as  gladly  as  I  would  haye  spared 
that  other:  but  both  were  called  for. 

Blfuher.  Many  haye  liyed  longer  than  thou, 
none  better. 

SandL  Then  why  look  grleyed  1  you  did  not 
^ook  10  before  you  showed  me. reason  why  we 
neither  of  us  ought  0  sir !  ^ould  not  grey 
eyehttbes  be  exempt  fitmi  tears  t 

BUuker.  One  of  them  is  enough.  The  braye 
extort  what  the  unfortunate  should  win  fit>m  me. 
These  are  tears  in  which  the  sword  is  tempered. 

SamdL  Health  to  Germany  I    There  spoke  her 

great  deliyerer.    I  too  haye  performed  one  action 

from  which  some  good  may  follow :  but  that  one 

grieyed  me  bitterly;  all  yours  will  cheer  and 

strengthen  the  breast  they  spring  fit)m.    Comfort 

my  frimds ;  assure  them  it  grieyes  me  no  longer, 

in  thehope  that  another  blow  like  it  will  not  poon 
?ou  n. 


be  necessary.    For,  sir!  the  slow  and  timid  Sandt 
.  .  such  he  was  among  his  friends,  and  such  he 
might  haye  been  among  his  enemies  .  . 
Blucher.  Neyer,  by  heayen ! 
Sandt  .  .  had  always  more  hopes  than  fears. 
Blucher.  Right !  right !  I  thought  so.    Adieu, 
my  braye  Sandt!    I  would  steal,  if  I  were  able, 
that  smile  fix)m  thee  at  parting. 

SandL  Eyery  fiice  in  Qermany  must  owe  to  you 
eyeiy  smile  it  wears  henceforward.  Would  you  haye 
mine  ?  take  it  then.  It  is  time  to  giye  it  up :  be 
it  yours,  with  God's  peace,  for  eyermore ! 

I  wish  you  acquitted  me  of  all  bUme  in  what 
I  did.  Certainly  it  was  done  without  malice  and 
without  anger. 

Blmcher.  My  dear  Sandt !  it  is  not  German  to 
kill  our  fellow-men  for  a  diyersity  of  opinion,  or 
for  a  mere  delinquency  in  politics.  Manifest  and 
intentional  eyil  must  haye  sprung  up  before  the 
sword  be  drawn,  which  in  our  military  school  has 
always  been  thought  a  better  weapon  than  the 
dagger.  Unfriendly  as  you  are,  which  eyeiy  ' 
Gennan  has  reason  to  be,  toward  France,  I  am 
afraid  your  mind  has  retained  too  long  the  heat 
thrown  out  on  eyeiy  side  by  the  French  reyolu* 
tion.  Although  I  hold  in  contempt  the  man 
whose  youth  was  unwarmed  by  it,  I  ^ould  enter- 
tain but  a  mean  opinion  of  his  understanding 
who  perceiyed  not  at  last  the  wickedness  of  its 
agents,  by  the  conflagrations  they  excited  in  all 
quarters.  I  haye  liyed  long  enough,  and  haye  read 
extensiydy  enough,  to  learn  that  no  good  what- 
soeyer  hath  come  at  any  time,  to  any  part  of  the 
world,  from  France.  VThile  Italy  gaye  the  model 
of  municipalities,  that  broad  concrete  on  which 
a  safe,  solid,  substantial  goyemment  must  be 
founded;  while  Germany  inyented  printing; 
what  was  the  inyention,  the  only  one,  of  France  1 
Her  emblematic  balloon,  the  symbol  of  herself  I 
flimsy,  yamished,  inflated,  restiess,  wayering, 
swaggering,  and  carried  away  by  eyery  current  and 
eyeiy  gust,  in  the  most  opposite  directions.  It  is 
not  for  conquering  their  countiy,  and  for  impos- 
ing the  laws  and  the  yery  name  of  one  among 
our  tribes  upon  it,  that  tiie  French  hate  us :  it 
is  for  the  eternal  reproach  of  our  calmness,  our 
consistency,  and  our  probity.  In  caUing  us  per- 
fidious, like  skilful  enemies  they  take  up  the 
ground  we  should  be  expected  to  take  up  agunst 
tiiem.  Oaths  are  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and 
broken  ones  lie  across  it  in  all  directions,  like 
twigs  and  rushes  in  the  homestead  of  a  basket- 
maker.  The  most  honest  and  moderate  of  their 
politicians  would  immerge  his  country  for  twenty 
years  in  the  most  calamitous  war,  to  retain  his 
oflBce  or  to  displace  another  man.  It  is  not  by 
striking  the  head  of  the  serpent  that  we  can  extin- 
guish the  a-tiiTnal  or  shake  out  its  yenom ;  we  must 
also  crush  down  its  yoluminous  risings,  cut  oflf  its 
tail,  and  break  it  in  the  middle. 

SandL  Oh  life!  I  am  now  sony  to  lose  thee! 
I  shall  neyer  see  that  eyent !  This  hand,  the  Uist 
hand  I  must  oyer  press,  accomplishes  it 
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Mkhd-Angelo,  And  how  do  yon  like  my  for- 
tification, Meaaer  Nicolo  1 

MachiaveUi.  It  will  endly  be  taken,  Heeaer 
Michel-Angelo,  becanse  there  are  other  pointed 
Bello-squardo  for  instance,  uid  the  Poggio  above 
Boboli,  whence  eveiy  street  and  edifice  may  be 
cannonaded. 

Michd-Angdo.  Sorely  you  do  not  ai^e  with 
your  wonted  precision,  my  good  Mend.  Because 
the  enemy  may  occupy  those  positions  and  can- 
nonade the  city,  is  that  a  reason  why  our  fort  of 
Samminiato  should  so  easily  be  surrendered  1 

MacMaveJU.  There  was  indeed  a  time  when 
such  an  argument  would  have  been  futile :  but 
that  time  was  when  Florence  was  ruled  by  only 
her  own  citizens,  and  when  the  two  fitctions  that 
devoured  her,  started  up  with  equal  alacrity  from 
their  prey,  and  fsutened  on  the  invader.  But  it 
being  known  to  Charles  that  we  have  neglected 
to  lay  in  provisions,  more  than  sufficient  for  one 
year,  he  will  allQw  our  courageoue  dUzens  to  pelt 
and  scratch  and  bite  his  men  occasionally,  for 
that  short  time ;  after  which  they  must  surrender. 
This  policy  will  leave  to  him  the  houses  and  fur- 
niture in  good  condition;  and  whatsoever  fines 
and  taxes  may  be  imposed,  will  be  paid  the  more 
easily ;  while  the  Florentines  will  be  able  to  boast 
of  their  courage  and  perseverance,  the  French  of 
their  patience  and  clemen<7.  It  will  be  a  good 
example  for  other  people  to  follow :  and  many 
historians  will  praise  both  parties ;  all  will  praise 
one. 

I  have  given  my  answer  to  your  question ;  and 
I  now  approve  and  applaud  the  skill  and  solidity 
with  which  you  construct  the  works,  regretting 
only  that  we  have  neither  time  to  erect  the  others 
that  are  necessaj^,  nor  to  enroll  the  countrymen 
who  are  equally  so  for  their  defence.  Charles  is 
a  prudent  aud  a  patient  conqueror,  and  he  knows 
the  temper  and  the  power  of  each  adversajy.  He 
will  not  demolish  nor  greatly  hurt  the  city. 
What  he  can  not  effi»ct  by  terror  he  will  effect  by 
time ;  that  miner  whom  none  can  countermine. 
We  have  brave  men  among  our  citizens;  men 
sensible  of  shame  and  ignominy  in  enduring  the 
dictation  of  a  stranger,  or  the  domination  of  an 
equal :  but  we  have  not  many  of  these,  nor  have 
th^  any  weight  in  our  counsels.  The  rest  are 
&r  different,  and  altogether  disflimilar  to  their 
ancestors  They,  whatever  was  their  fiiction,  con- 
tended for  liberty,  for  domestic  ties,  for  personal 
honour,  for  public  approbation ;  we  for  pictures, 
for  statues,  bronze  tripods,  and  tesselated  tables : 
these,  and  the  transient  smUes  of  dukes  and  car- 
dinals, are  deemed  of  higher  value  than  our  heir- 
loom, worm-eaten,  creakLig>  crazy  freedom. 

Mickd-Angdo.  I  never  thought  them  so  :  and 
yet  somewhat  of  parental  love  may  be  supposed 
to  influence  me  in  &vour  of  the  fiurer,  solider,  and 
sounder  portion  of  the  things  you  set  before  me. 


MachkufdU.  It  is  a  misfortune  to  possess  what 
can  be  retained  by  servility  alone;  and  the  more 
precious  the  possession,  the  greater  is  the  mis- 
fortune. 

Midid-Angdo,  Dukes  and  cardinals,  popes 
and  emperors,  can  not  take  away  from  me  the 
mind  and  spirit  that  God  has  placed  immeaaurably 
high  above  theuL  If  men  are  become  so  vile  and 
heartless  as  to  sit  down  quietly  and  see  pincers 
and  pulleys  tear  the  sinews  of  their  best  benefiu)- 
torsy  they  are  not  worth  the  stones  and  sand  we 
have  be^  piling  up  for  their  protection. 

Madu(wdU,  To  rail  is  indecorous;  to  reascm  is 
idle  and  troublesome.  When  you  seriously  intend 
to  lead  people  back  again  to  their  senses,  do  not 
call  any  man  wiser  or  better  than  the  rabble ;  for 
this  a£&onts  all,  and  the  bad  and  stnmg  the  moot; 
but  tell  them  calmly  that  the  chief  diffuence 
between  the  government  of  a  republic  and  a 
dukedom  is  this :  in  a  republic  there  are  more 
deaths  by  day  than  by  night;  in  a  dukedom  the  o<m- 
traiy :  that  perhaps  we  see  as  many  taken  to  {Nrison 
in  a  republic ;  certainly  we  see  more  come  out. 

Midid-Angdo.  If  any  man  of  reflection  needs 
to  be  shown  the  futility  and  mischief  of  heredi- 
tary power,  we  Florentines  surely  may  show  it  to 
him  in  the  freshest  and  most  striking  of  examples. 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  united  a  greater  numb^  of 
high  and  amiable  qualities  than  any  other  man 
among  his  contemporaries ;  and  yet  Lorenzo  lived 
in  an  age  which  must  ever  be  reckoned  most  fer- 
tile in  men  of  genius  and  energy.  His  heart  was 
open  to  the  poor  and  afflicted:  his  house,  his 
library,  his  veiy  baths  and  bed-rooms,  to  (he 
philosopher  and  the  poet  What  days  of  my 
youth  have  I  spent  in  his  society  1  Even  after  be 
was  at  the  head  of  the  commonwealth  he  had 
society;  for  even  then  he  had  fellow-dtizena. 
What  lessons  has  he  himself  given  me  in  every^ 
thing  relating  to  my  studies  1  in  mythology,  in 
architecture,  in  sculpture,  in  painting,  in  every 
branch  and  ramification  of  eloquence!  Can  I 
ever  forget  the  hour  when  he  led  me  by  the  ann, 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  to  the  eastern  door  of  our 
baptistery,  and  said,  **  Michel-Angelo  f  this  is  tlie 
only  womier  of  the  world :  it  rose,  like  the  worid 
itself,  out  of  nothing :  its  great  maker  was  without 
an  archetype ;  he  drew  from  the  inherent  beantj 
of  his  soul :  venerate  here  its  image."  It  was  then 
I  said,  "  It  is  worthy  to  be  the  gate  of  Paradise  f* 
and  he  replied,  "  The  garden  is  walled  up :  let  na 
open  a  space  for  the  portal."  He  did  it,  as  fiv  as 
human  ability  could  do  it :  and  if  afterward  he 
took  a  station  which  belonged  not  of  right  to 
him,  he  took  it  lest  it  should  be  occupied  by 
worse  and  weaker  men.  His  son  succeeded  to 
him :  what  a  son  I  The  fiither  thought  and  toM 
me  that  no  materials  were  durable  enough  for 
my  works :  perhaps  he  erred :  but  how  did  Fiero 
correct  the  error  ?    He  employed  me  in  making 
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itatiies  of  mow  in  the  gardenB  of  Boboli ;  stataes 
the  emblems  at  <mce  of  his  genius  and  his 
soUioritf. 

MadaavdlL  Howliitleforesight  have  the  very 
winst  of  those  who  inTade  the  liberties  of  their 
ooontiy !  how  little  tme  loye  for  their  children  I 
how  little  foresight  for  their  descendants,  in  whose 
interest  they  bdiere  they  labour.  There  neither 
k  nor  onghA  to  be  any  nfety  for  those  who  cli^ 
npononr  shoulders  their  heayy  pampered  children, 
tnd  make  ns  carry  them  whether  we  will  or  not 
Lorenxo  was  well  yersed  in  histoiy :  could  he 
forget^  or  oonld  he  overlook,  the  dr^dfiil  punish- 
ments that  are  the  certain  inheritance  of  whoeyer 
reaps  ihe  harrest  of  such  misdeeds  1  How  many 
MBgninary  deaths  by  the  avenging  arm  of  vioUted 
law!  how  many  assassinations  from  the  people ! 
how  many  pdsonings  and  stabbings  from  domes- 
ties!  from  guards  !  from  kindred !  fratricides, 
psRiddes;  and  that  homble  crime  for  which  no 
bogmge  has  fonned  a  name,  the  bloodshed  of  the 
tot  by  the  parental  hand.  A  citizen  may  perhaps 
bt  happier,  for  the  moment,  by  so  bold  and  vast  a 
seizure  as  a  principality ;  but  his  successor,  bom 
to  the  possession  dT  supremacy,  can  eiyoy  nothing 
of  this  Batisfiustkm.  For  him  there  is  neither  the 
ehinn  of  novelty  nor  the  excitement  of  action, 
nor  is  there  the  gloiy  of  achievmnent :  no  mazes 
of  perplexing  difficulty  gone  safely  through,  no 
nmmit  of  hope  attained.  But  there  is  perpe- 
toally  the  same  fear  of  losing  the  acquisition,  Uie 
ame  sospicion  of  friends,  the  same  certainty  of 
enemies,  the  same  number  of  virtues  shut  out, 
tnd  of  vices  shut  in,  by  his  condition.  This  is 
the  end  obtained,  wldch  is  usually  thought  better 
than  the  means.  And  what  are  the  means,  than 
which  this  end  is  better  1  They  are  such  as,  we 
might  imagine,  no  man  who  had  ever  spent  a 
^^ff  hour  with  his  equals  would  employ,  even 
if  hb  frmily  were  as  sure  of  advantage  by  employ- 
ing ikem  as  we  have  ^own  that  it  is  sure  of 
^e^iment  In  order  that  a  citizen  may  become 
a  prince,  the  weaker  are  seduced,  and  the  wiser 
are  cormpted :  for  wisdom  on  this  earth  is  earthly, 
ttd  stands  not  above  the  elements  of  corruption. 
His  Bucceasor,  finding  less  tractability,  works  with 
harder  and  sharper  instruments.  The  revels  are 
orer ;  the  dream  is  broken ;  men  rise,  bestir  them- 
sdves,  and  are  tied  down.  Their  confessors  and 
wives  console  them,  saying,  "  You  would  not  have 
heen  tied  down  had  you  been  quiet"  The  son  is 
warned  not  to  run  into  the  error  of  his  Ihther,  by 
^  dear  demonstration :  "  Tender  villa  was  his, 
with  ^le  fiffms  about  it :  he  sold  it  and  them  to 
pay  the  fine." 

Miehd-Angdo.  And  are  these  the  doctrines 
ov  ohildr^  must  be  taught  t  I  will  have  none 
then.  I  will  avoid  the  marriage-bed  as  I  would 
*h«  bed  of  Procrustes.  O  that  by  any  exertion 
of  my  art  I  eonld  turn  the  eyes  of  my  eountry- 
Bca  toward  Greece  1  I  wish  to  exoell  in  painting 
«r  hi  Ecolpture,  partly  for  my  gloiy,  partly  for  my 
nstenance,  being  poor,  but  gr^y  more  to  arouse 
iathenr  breasts  the  recollection  of  what  was  higher. 


Then  come  the  questions,  whence  was  HI  how 
was  iti  Surely,  too  surely,  not  by  Austrians, 
French,  and  Spaniards;  aU  equally  barbarous; 
though  the  Spaniards  were  in  contiguity  with  the 
Moors,  and  one  sword  polished  the  other. 

MadUaveilL  The  only  choice  left  us  was  the 
choice  of  our  enskver:  we  have  now  lost  even 
that  Our  wealthier  citizens  make  up  their  old 
shopkeeping  silks  into  marquisKSips,  and  tran- 
quilly &11  asleep  under  so  soft  a  coverture. 
Represent  to  them  what  their  grandfiithers  were, 
and  they  shake  the  head  with  this  furred  foolery 
upon  it,  telling  us  it  is  time  for  the  world  to  go 
to  rest,  lliey  preach  to  us  frt)m  their  new  cushions 
on  the  sorrowful  state  of  efiervescence  in  our 
former  popular  government,  and  the  repose  and 
security  to  be  exgoyed  under  hereditaiy  princes, 
chosen  from  among  themselves. 

MkheJrA'ngelo.  Chosen  by  whom?  and  from 
whati  <mndw$$  Well  might  one  of  such  crea- 
tures ciy,  as  Atys  did,  if  like  Atys  he  could 
recover  his  senses  under  a  worse  and  more 
shameful  eviration. 

Ego  noo  quod  halmeiim ; 
Bgo  Mcnas ;  «eo  met  pan ;  ego  vftr  iteKiUa  ero. 
Jam,  Jam  dolet  qood  egi! 

Tes  indeed  th^re  was  all  this  effervescence. 
Men  spoke  loud:  men  would  have  their  own, 
although  they  might  have  blows  with  it  And 
is  it  a  matter  of  joyance  to  those  wise  and  sober 
personages,  that  the  government  which  reared 
and  nurtured  them  to  all  their  wisdom  and 
sobriety,  and  much  other  more  erect  and  sub- 
stantial, should  be  now  extinct  1  Biyers  run  on 
and  pass  away :  pools  and  morasses  are  at  rest  for 
ever.  But  sludl  I  build  my  house  upon  the 
pool  or  the  morass  because  it  lies  so  stilU  or 
shall  I  abstain  from  my  recreation  by  the  river- 
side because  the  stream  runs  on  1  'VHiatever  you 
have  objected  to  republicanism,  may,  in  its  sub- 
stance a  little  modified,  be  objected  to  royalty, 
great  and  small,  principalitiee,  and  dukedoms. 
In  republics,  high  and  tranquil  minds  are  liable 
to  neglect,  and,  what  is  worse,  to  molestation : 
but  those  who  molest  them  are  usually  grave 
men  or  acute  ones,  and  act  openly,  with  fSsdr  for- 
malities and  professed  respect.  On  the  contrary, 
in  such  governments  as  ours  was  recently,  a 
young  commissary  of  police  orders  you  to  appear 
before  him ;  asks  you  first  whether  you  know  why 
he  called  you ;  and  then,  turning  over  his  papers 
at  his  leisure,  puts  to  you  as  many  other  idle 
questions  as  come  into  his  head ;  remands  you ; 
calls  you  bade  at  the  door ;  gives  you  a  long 
admonition,  partly  by  order  (he  tells  you)  of  his 
superiors,  partly  his  own ;  bids  you  to  be  more 
circumspect  in  fbture,  and  to  await  the  fhrther 
discretion  of  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the 
Buon  Chvemo,  O  Messer  Niccolo !  surely  the 
rack  you  suffered  is  more  tolerable,  not  merely 
than  the  experience,  but  even  than  the  possi- 
bility, of  such  arrogance  and  insult 

MaMonveOA.  CsBsar's  head  was  placed  on  the 
neck  of  the  world,  and  was  large  enough  for  it : 
«2 
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but  onr  necks,  MesBer  Michel-Angelo,  are  grasped, 
wrong,  and  contracted,  for  the  heads  of  geese  to 
surmount  them.  It  was  not  the  kick,  it  was  the 
ass,  that  made  the  sick  lion  roar  and  die.  Either 
the  state  of  things  which  you  hare  been  describing 
is  very  near  its  termination,  or  people  are  growing 
low  enough  to  accommodate  thexnselyes  to  their 
abject  fortunes.  Some  fishes,  once  of  the  ocean, 
lost  irretrievably,  by  following  up  a  contracted 
and  tortuous  channel,  their  pristine  form  and 
nature,  and  became  of  a  size  and  quality  for  dead 
or  shallow  waters,  which  narrow  and  weedy  and 
slimy  banks  confine.  There  are  stages  in  the 
manners  of  principalities,  as  there  are  in  human 
life.  Princes  at  first  are  kind  and  affable :  their 
successors  are  condescending  and  reserved :  the 
next,  indifferent  and  distant :  the  last,  repulsive, 
insolent,  and  ferocious,  or,  what  is  equally  fieital 
to  arbitrary  power,  voluptuous  and  slothful.  The 
cruel  have  many  sympathisers ;  the  selfish,  few. 
These  wretches  bear  heavily  on  the  lower  classes, 
and  usually  &11  as  they  are  signing  an  edict  of 
fiunine,  or  protecting  a  &vourite  who  enforces  it. 
By  one  or  other  of  these  diseases  dies  arbitrary 
power:  and  much  and  various  purification  is 
necessary,  to  render  the  chamber  where  it  has 
lain  salubrious.  Democracies  may  be  longer- 
lived,  although  they  have  enemies  in  most  of 
the  rich,  in  more  of  the  timorous,  and  nearly  in 
all  the  wise.  The  former  will  pamper  them  to 
feed  upon  them;  the  latter  will  kiss  them  to 
betray  them ;  the  intermediate  will  slink  oflf  and 
wish  them  well  Those  governments  alone  can 
be  stable,  or  are  worthy  of  being  so,  in  which 
property  and  intellect  keep  the  machine  in  right 
order  and  regular  operation ;  each  being  conscious 
that  it  is  the  natural  ally  and  reciprocal  protector 
of  the  other;  that  nothing  ought  to  be  above 
them ;  and  that  what  is  below  them  ought  to  be 
as  little  below  as  possible ;  otherwise  it  never  can 
consistently,  steadily,  and  effectually,  support 
them.  None  of  these  considerations  seem  to 
have  been  ever  entertained  by  men  who,  with 
more  circumspection  and  prudence,  might  have 
effected  the  regeneration  of  Italy.  The  changes 
they  wished  to  bring  about  were  entirely  for  their 
own  personal  aggrandisement.  GsBsar  Borgia 
and  Julius  the  Second  would  have  expelled  all 
strangers  from  interference  in  our  concerns.  But 
the  former,  although  intelligent  and  acute,  having 
a  mind  less  capacious  than  his  ambition;  and  the 
hitter  more  ambition  than  any  mind,  without  more 
instruments,  could  manage;  and  neither  of  them 
the  wish  or  the  thought  of  employing  the  only 
means  suitable  to  the  end,  their  vast  loose  projects 
crumbled  under  them. 

Mtchd-Angelo.  Tour  opinion  of  Borgia  is 
somewhat  high :  and  I  &ncied  you  did  not  despise 
Pope  Julius. 

MacfUaveUi,  Some  of  you  artists  ought  to  re- 
gard him  with  gratitude;  but -you  yourself  must 
despise  the  frivolous  dotard,  who,  while  he  should 
have  been  meditatmg  and  accomplishing  the  deli- 
verance of  Italy,  which  he  could  have  done,  and 


he  only,  was  running  alter  you,  and  breathing  at 
one  time  caresses,  at  another  time  menaces,  to 
bring  you  back  into  the  Vatican,  after  your 
affiront  and  flight  Instead  of  this  grand  work 
of  liberation  (at  least  from  barbarians)  what  was 
he  phinning?  His  whole  anxiety  was  about  his 
mausoleum!  Now  certainly,  Messer  Michd- 
Angelo,  the  more  costly  a  man's  monument  is, 
the  more  manifest,  if  he  himself  ordera  the  erec- 
tion, must  be  his  consciousness  that  there  is 
much  in  him  which  he  would  wish  to  be  covered 
over  by  it,  and  much  which  never  was  his,  and 
which  he  is  desirous  of  appropriating.  But  no 
monument  is  a  bed  capacious  enough  for  his 
froward  and  restless  imbecilities ;  and  any  that  is 
magnificent,  only  shows  one  the  more  of  them. 

Michd'Anffelo,  He  who  deserves  a  mauso- 
leum is  not  desirous  even  of  a  grave-stone.  He 
knows  his  mother  earth;  he  frets  for  no  fine 
cradle,  but  lies  tranquilly  and  composed  at  her 
feet.  The  pen  will  rise  above  the  pyramid ;  but 
those  who  would  build  the  pyramid  would  depress 
the  pen.  Julius  had  as  little  love  of  true  gloiy  as 
of  civil  liberty,  which  never  ruler  more  pertina- 
ciously suppressed.  His  only  pas^on,  if  we  may 
call  it  one,  was  vanity.  Gsssar  Borgia  had  pene- 
tration and  singleness  of  aim ;  the  great  consti- 
tuents of  a  great  man.  His  birth,  which  raised 
him  many  Ihvourers  in  lus  ascent  to  power,  raised 
him  more  enemies  in  lus  highest  elevation.  He 
had  a  greater  number  of  friends  than  he  could 
create  of  fortunes :  and  bees,  when  no  hive  is 
vacanty  cany  their  honey  elsewhere. 

MachiaveUi.  Borgia  was  cruel,  both  by  necessity 
and  by  nature :  now,  no  cruel  prince  can  be  quite 
cruel  enough :  when  he  is  tired  of  striking,  he 
fidls.  He  who  is  desirous  of  becoming  a  prince 
should  calcuUte  first  how  many  estates  can  be 
confiscated.  Pompey  learned  and  wrote  &iriy 
out  this  lesson  of  arithmetic  :  but  Julius  Canar 
tore  the  copybook  from  his  hand  and  threw  it 
among  those  behind  him,  who  repeated  it  in 
his  ear  until  he  gave  them  the  reward  of  their 
application. 

MickeJlrAngdo.  He  alone  was  able  and  willing 
to  reform  the  state.  It  is  well  for  mankind  that 
human  institutions  want  revisal  and  repair.  Our 
bodies  and  likewise  our  minds  require  both  re- 
freshment and  motion :  and,  unless  we  attend  to 
the  necessities  of  both,  imbecility  and  dissolution 
soon  ensue.  It  was  as  easy,  in  the  middle  ages, 
for  the  towns  of  Italy  to  form  themselves  into 
republics,  which  many  did,  as  it  was  for  the  vil- 
higes  of  Switzerland;  and  not  more  difiicult  to 
retain  their  immunities.  We  are  surely  as  popu- 
lous; we  are  as  well  armed,  we  are  as  strong  and 
active,  we  are  as  docile  to  discipline,  we  are  as 
rich  and  flourishing:  we  want  onlytiieir  moral 
courage,  their  resolute  perseverance,  their  public 
and  private  virtue,  their  self-respect  and  mutual 
confidence.  These  are  indeed  great  and  many 
wants,  and  have  always  been  ill-supplied  mnce 
the  extinction  of  the  Gracchi.  The  channel  that 
has  been  dry  so  many  centuries  can  only  be  reple- 
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niahed  by  a  great  conTolBion.  Eren  now,  if  ever 
we  rifle  again  to  the  dignity  of  men  and  citizens,  it 
most  be  from  under  the  shield  and  behind  the 
brotdsword  of  the  Switzers. 

MachicBoeUi.  Thirty  thousand  of  them,  when- 
erer  France  resumes  her  arms  against  the  em- 
peror, might  be  induced  to  establish  our  inde- 
pendence and  secure  their  own,  by  engaging 
them  to  oblige  the  state  of  Lombardy  first,  and 
sDceeniTely  Rome  and  Naples,  to  contribute  a 
sabsidj,  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  on  the 
orertfarow  of  their  infirm  and  cumbrous  goyem- 
ments.  The  beggars,  the  idle  and  indigent  of 
those  nations,  might,  beneficially  to  themselTes, 
be  made  provisional  serfs  to  our  defenders,  who 
on  their  part  would  have  duties  as  imperative  to 
perform.  In  the  Neapolitan  and  papal  territo- 
ries, there  is  an  immensity  of  land  iU  cultivated, 
or  not  cultivated  at  all,  claimed  and  occupied  as 
the  property  of  the  government :  enough  for  aU 
the  paupers  of  Italy  to  till  and  all  her  defenders 
to  possess.  Men  must  use  their  hands  rightly 
before  they  can  rightly  use  their  reason :  those 
osoally  think  well  who  work  well  Beside,  I 
would  take  especial  care  that  they  never  were  in 
want  of  religion  to  instruct  and  comfort  them : 
they  should  ei^joy  a  sprinkling  of  priests  and 
friars,  with  breviaries  and  mattocks  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  the  labourer  in  good  earnest  should 
be  worthy  of  his  hire.  The  feudal  system,  which 
fools  cry  out  against,  was  supremely  wise.  The 
tmckle  bed  of  Valour  and  Freedom  is  not  wadded 
with  floeh-silk:  there  are  gnarls  without  and 
blots  within;  and  hard  is  the  bolster  of  these 
yoonger  Dioscuri.  Genoa,  on  receiving  thedo- 
ininion  of  Piedmont,  would  cede  to  Tuscany  the 
little  she  poasenes  on  the  south  of  the  Trebbia : 
Venice  would  retain  what  she  holds :  Bologna 
would  be  the  capital  of  all  the  country  to  the 
eartward  of  the  Apennines,  from  the  Po  to  the 
O&nto:  Rome  from  the  sources  of  the  Nar  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  (which  still  should  be  a 
Tttscui  river,  excepting  what  is  within  the  walls) 
and  southward  as  fiv  as  the  Yultumus :  Naples 
would  be  mistress  of  the  rest  These  seven 
republics  should  send  each  five  duties  yearly, 
for  the  first  twenty  days  of  March,  eiyoying 
the  means  of  living  splendidly  in  the  apart- 
mrats  of  the  Vatican.  For  without  a  high 
degree  of  splendour  no  magistrate  is  at  all  re- 
spected in  our  country,  and  slightly  anywhere 
else.  The  consul,  invested  with  the  executive 
power,  should  be  elected  out  of  the  body  of  legates 
on  the  third  day  of  each  annual  session:  he 
should  proceed  daily  to  the  hall  of  deliberation,  at 
the  Capitol,  in  state :  the  trumpet  should  sound 
as  he  mounts  his  carriage,  drawn  by  eight  horses, 
and  again  as  he  alights :  no  troops  should  accom- 
pany him,  excepting  twelve  of  the  civic  guard 
on  each  ride,  twelve  before  and  twelve  behind, 
on  white  chargers  richly  caparisoned,  and  apper- 
taining to  the  consular  establishment 

MtchelrAngelo.  I  approve  of  this;  and  I  should 
approve  as  heartily  of  any  means  whatsoever  by 


which  it  might  be  effected.  But  it  appears  to 
me,  Messer  Niccolo,  that  the  territories  of  Rome 
and  Bologna^  although  the  Bolognese  would  con- 
tinue to  the  whole  extent  of  the  Apennines, 
would  be  less  populous  than  the  others. 

MachiaveUi,  Where  is  the  harm  of  that?  A 
city  may  be  angry  and  discontented  if  she  can  not 
tear  away  somewhat  frt>m  her  neighbours.  But, 
in  the  system  I  propose,  all  enjoy  equal  laws ; 
abd  as  it  can  not  be  of  the  slightest  advantage  to 
any  town  or  hamlet  to  form  a  portion  of  a  larger 
state  rather  than  of  a  smaUer,  so  neither  can  the 
smaller  state  be  liable  to  a  disadvantage  by  any 
town  or  hamlet  lying  out  of  it  Rome  has  always 
been  well  contented  to  repose  on  her  ancient 
gloij.  She  loses  nothing  by  the  chain  being 
snapped  that  held  others  to  her ;  for  it  requires 
no  stretch  of  thought  (if  it  did  I  would  not  ask  it 
of  her)  to  recollect  that  it  held  her  as  well  as 
them,  Bologna's  territorywouldbeg^  with  Ferrara 
on  the  north,  and  terminate  with  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  south ;  still,  excepting  the  Roman,  it 
would  be  the  least  Her  position  will  not  allow 
her  more,  and*  well  is  it  that  it  will  not  For 
the  priesthood  has  too  long  made  its  holes  there, 
running  underground  fh>m  Rome ;  and  you  know, 
Messer  Michel- Angelo,  the  dairy  will  smell  dis- 
agreeably where  the  rats  have  burrowed  lately. 

Mvchd-AngtU).  True  enough.  Let  me  now 
make  another  remark.  Apparently  you  would 
allow  no  greater  number  of  l^ates  from  the 
larger  states  than  from  the  smaUer. 

MacfUavflU,  A  small  community  has  need  for 
^ven  more  to  protect  its  interests  than  a  lai^ger. 
He  who  has  a  strong  body  has  less  occasion  for 
a  loud  voice,  and  fewer  occasions  to  C17  for  assist- 
ance. Five  legates  from  each  republic  are  suf- 
ficient in  number,  if  they  are  sufficient  in  energy 
and  information.  If  they  are  not,  the  frralt  lies 
with  their  constituents.  The  more  debaters  there 
are  the  less  business  will  be  done,  and  the  fewer 
inquiries  brought  to  an  issue.  In  federal  states, 
all  having  the  same  obligations  and  essentially 
the  same  form  of  government,  hardly  is  it  pos- 
sible for  any  two  to  quarrel :  and  the  interest  of 
the  remainder  would  require,  and  compell  if  ne- 
cessary, a  prompt  and  a  firm  reconciliation.  No 
state  in  Europe,  desirous  of  maintaining  a  cha- 
racter for  probity,  will  refuse  to  another  the 
surrender  of  a  criminal  or  debtor  who  has  escaped 
to  avoid  that  other's  laws.  If  churches  and 
palaces  ought  not  to  be  sanctuaries  for  the  pro- 
tection of  crime,  surely  whole  kingdoms  ought 
not.  Our  republics,  by  avoiding  this  iniquity, 
would  obviate  the  most  ordinaiy  and  mq^t  urgent 
cause  of  discord.  Mortgaging  no  little  of  what  is 
called  the  property  of  the  church  (subtracted 
partly  by  fnud  from  ignorance  and  credulity, 
and  partly  torn  by  violence  from  debility  and  . 
dissension),  I  would  raise  the  money  requisite  to 
obtain  the  co-operation  of  Switzerland  and  the 
alliance  of  Savoy,  but  taking  care  that  our  own 
forces  much  outnumber  the  allies,  and,  in  case 
of  war,  keeping  all  the  artillery  in  our  hands. 
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Mtdid-Angdo,  But  what  would  you  do  with 
the  pope  1 

lfacAiat«0f.  A  yery  important  connderaUon. 
I  would  establiBh  him  in  Venice,  where  he  would 
e^joy  many  advantages  which  Rome  herself  does 
not  afibrd  him.  First,  he  would  be  successor  to 
Saint  Mark  as  well  as  to  Saint  Peter ;  secondly, 
he  would  enjoy  the  exercise  of  his  highest  autho- 
rity more  frequently,  by  crowning  a  prince  eveiy 
year  in  the  person  of  the  Doge  (for  that  title, 
and  every  other  borne  by  the  chi^  magistrate  of 
each  city,  s|iould  continue)  and  a  princess  in  the 
person  of  the  Adriatic,  and  moreover  of  solem- 
nising the  ceremony  of  their  nuptials ;  thirdly, 
and  what  is  more  glorious,  he  would  be  withhi 
call  of  the  Bosniacs^  who,  hearing  his  paternal 
voice,  would  surely  renounce  their  errors,  abandon 
their  vices,  and  come  over  and  embrace  the 
fiuth.  The  Bull  of  Indulgences  might  be  a  little 
modified  in  their  fieivour.  Germans  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  bill  of  fiue,  but  stamped  and  sweated 
to  see  the  price  of  the  dishes,  which  more  elegant 
men  in  France  and  Italy,  havingtasted  them  all, 
thought  reasonable  enough.  Bufr  in  Bosnia  they 
must  be  reduced  a  trifle  lower ;  else  they  will  be 
a  stumbling-block  to  the  Neophyte,  whose  in- 
firmer  knees  yet  totter  in  mounting  the  iSStmta 
Scaia, 

Mkhd-Angdo.  Do  not  joke  so  gravely,  Messer 
Nicolo,  for  it  vexes  and  saddens  me. 

MachuiveUi,  If  you  dislike  my  reasons,  take 
some  others  very  different  The  nobility  and 
people  of  Venice  have  less  veneration  for  the 
Holy  Father  than  have  the  rest  of  us  Catholics, 
and  longer  opposed  his  authority.  Beside,  as 
they  prefer  Saint  Mark  to  Saint  Peter,  there 
would  always  be  a  salutaiy  irritation  kept  up  in 
the  body  of  Italy,  and  aU  the  blood  would  not 
run  into  the  head. 

Michd-Angdo.  Its  coagulation  there  has  pa- 
ralysed her. 

MacfviaveOA,  Furthennore,  the  Venetians  would 
take  measures  that  Saint  Mark  should  have  Mr 
play,  and  that  his  part  of  the  pugilistic  ring 
should  be  as  open  and  wide  as  the  opposite.  And 
now,  in  order  to  obtain  your  pardon  for  joking  so 
infelidtously,  let  me  aduiowledge  it  among  my 
many  infirmities,  that  I  can  not  laugh  heartily. 
I  experience  the  same  sad  constriction  as  those 
who  can  not  bring  out  a  sneeze,  or  anything  else 
that  would  fiiin  have  its  way.  Tou  however 
have  marvellouBly  well  performed  the  operation ; 
and  now  the  ripples  on  lip  and  cheek,  on  beard  and 
whisker,  have  subsided,  let  me  tell  you,  Messer 
Michel- Angelo,  we  form  our  wisest  thoughts  and 
projects  on  the  depth  and  density  of  men's  igno- 
rance ;  our  strength  rises  from  the  vast  arena  of 
their  weaknesses.  I  know  not  when  my  scheme 
will  be  practicable :  but  it  has  been ;  and  it  may 
be  again. 

Michd-Angdo,  Finally,  what  is  to  become  of 
Sicily,  Sardinia^  and  Corsica) 

MachiaoeUi,  I  would  place  these  islands  at  the 
emperor's  disposal,  to  conciliate  him. 


MUhd-Angeio,  It  would  exai^wrate  Franoe.' 

MaduaodU,  Let  him  look  to  that :  it  would  be 
worth  his  while.  Exasperated  or  not,  France  never 
can  rest  quiet  Her  activity  is  only  in  her  pug- 
nacity :  trade,  commerce,  agriculture,  are  equally 
neglected.*  Indifferent  to  the  harvests  on  tiM 
earth  before  her,  she  springs  on  the  pahn-tiee  for 
its  scanty  fruit 

Mkhd-Angdo,  She  would  not  be  pleased  at 
your  allusion. 

MadtioBodli,  I  wish  she  would  render  it  inap- 
plicable. Italy,  in  despite  of  her,  would  became 
once  more  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  ac- 
tions, the  least  liable  to  attacks,  and  the  least 
interested  in  disturbing  her  neighbours.  Were 
she  one  great  kingdom,  as  some  men  and  all 
boys  desire,  she  would  be  perpetually  at  vmri- 
ance  with  Hungaiy,  Germany,  France,  and  Spain. 
The  confederacies  and  alliances  of  republica 
are  always  conducive  to  freedom,  and  never  are 
hurtful  to  independence:  those  of  princes  are 
usually  injurious  to  the  liberty  of  Uie  subject^ 
and  often  the  origin  of  wars.  Federal  republica 
give  sureties  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  in 
their  formation  and  their  position:  even  tiiioee 
states  with  which  any  of  them  is  confederated, 
are  as  much  interested  in  impeding  it  from  con- 
quests as  from  subjection.  In  kingdoms  the 
case  is  widely  difierent  Many  pestilences  grow 
weaker  by  knigth  of  time  and  extent  of  action ; 
but  the  pestilence  of  kingly  power  increases  in 
virulence  at  every  stride  and  seizure,  and  expires 
in  the  midst  of  its  victims  by  the  lethaigy  of 
repletion.  At  no  period  of  my  life  have  I  ne- 
glected to  warn  my  fellow-citizens  of  the  fiUe 
impending  over  them.  Only  a  few  drops  of  the 
sultiy  and  suffocating  storm  have  yet  fidlen : 
we  stop  on  the  road,  instead  of  pushing  on : 
and  whenever  we  raise  our  heads  it  will  be  in  tlie 
midst  of  the  inundation. 

MtdidAfigdo.  1  do  believe  that  Lorenco 
would  have  covered  the  shame  of  his  parent  state, 
rather  than  have  wantoned  with  its  inebriety. 

Madiiavdli.  He  might,  by  his  example  and 
authority,  have  corrected  her  abuses ;  and  by  his 
wealth,  imited  to  ours,  have  given  work  to  the 
poor  and  idle,  in  the  construction  of  roada,  and 
the  excavation  of  canals  through  the  Maremma. 

Miduxd-Angdo.  It  was  easier  to  kill  Antieaa 
than  to  lift  him  from  the  ground.  Lorenzo  was 
unable  to  raise  or  keep  up  Tuscany :  he  there- 
fore sought  the  less  glorious  triumph  of  leading 
her  captive,  laden  with  all  his  jewels,  and  escorted 
by  men  of  genius  in  the  garb  of  sycophants  and 
songstMv. 

Madiiavdli.   In  hct,  Messer  Michel-Angelo, 

*  The  popuUtloii  of  France,  at  tbto  tioM,  amounted  to 
■oaroely  fourteen  millions;  Franche-oomte,  Lorraine, 
Alnoe,  and  several  dtles  on  the  borders  of  the  Nether- 
lands, not  being  yet  annexed.  Her  Incessant  wan,  of  late 
generally  disastrons,  had  depopolated  her  prorinoes,  and 
there  was  less  industry  than  in  any  other  great  nation 
round  about  herv  not  exoepting  the  Spanish.  Italy  was 
supreme  in  civilisation,  oommeroe,  and  the  fine  arts,  and 
was  at  least  as  populous  as  at  present 
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we  had  bone  too  lon^  andioo  p«tlentlj  Uie  peto- 
Umee  and  caprices  of  a  brawling  and  impudent 
democrat.  We  reeelTed  instructions  firom  those 
to  whom  we  should  have  given  them,  and  we 
gare  power  to  those  from  whom  we  should  have 
received  it  Bepublican  as  I  have  lived,  and  shall 
die,  I  would  rather  any  other  state  of  social  life, 
than  naked  and  rude  democrapy ;  because  I  have 
ilwajB  found  it  more  jealous  of  merits  more  sus- 
pieioua  of  wisdom,  more  proud  of  riding  on  great 
mindfl^  more  plMsed  at  raising  up  Uttle  ones 
above  them,  move  fond  of  loud  talking,  more  im- 
patient of  calm  reasoning,  more  unsteady,  more 
■ngratefol,  and  more  foroeions;  above  all,  be- 
caoie  it  leads  to  4eqiotism  through  fraudulence, 
iotemperanoe,  and  corruption.  Let  Democracy 
live  among  the  mountains,  and  regulate  her  vil- 
lage, and  ei\joy  her  chAlet ;  let  her  live  peacefully 
aud  contentedly  amid  her  flocks  and  herds; 
never  lay  her  rough  hand  on  the  balustrade  of 
the  council-chamber ;  never  raise  her  boisterous 
voice  among  the  images  of  liberators  and  legisla- 
tors, of  philosophers  and  poets. 

Midid-Angdo,  In  the  course  of  human  things 
you  can  not  hinder  her.  All  governments  run 
iltimately  into  the  great  gulf  of  despotism, 
widen  or  contract  them,  straighten  or  divert 
them,  as  yon  wilL  From  this  gulf,  the  Provi- 
dence that  mlea  all  nature,  liberates  thenL  Again 
they  return,  to  be  again  absorbed,  at  periods  not 
foreseen  or  ealeolable.  Every  form  of  govern- 
ment is  urged  onward  by  another,  and  a  different 
one.  The  great  receptade,  in  which  so  many 
ha?e  perished,  casts  up  the  fragments,  and  inde- 
&tigable  man  refits  theuL 

MackUweUL  Other  forms  may  take  the  same 
direction  as  democrapy,  but  along  roads  less 
miiy,  and  inlBsted  with  fower  thieves. 

Mickd-Angeh.  Messer  Niccolo,  you  have 
ipoken  like  a  secretary  and  a  patrician ;  I  am 
only  amere  maaon,  as  you  see,  and  (by  your  ap- 
pointment) an  engineer.  Ton  indeed  have  great 
reason  to  oondeniii  the  levity,  the  stupidity,  and 
the  ingratitude  of  the  people.  But  if  they  prefer 
worse  men  to  better,  ^e  fimlt  carries  the  punish- 
ment with  it,  or  draws  it  after;  and  the  graver 
the  fimlt^  the  severer  the  punishment  Neither 
the  popdaoe  nor  the  prince  ever  chooses  the 
most  worthy  of  all,  who  indeed,  if  there  were  any 
danger  of  Uieir  choosing  him,  would  avoid  the 
nominatbn :  for  it  is  o^y  in  such  days  as  these 
that  men  really  great  come  spontaneously  forward, 
and  move  with  the  multitude  from  the  fit>n^ 
stilling  the  voice  of  the  cryer,  and  scattering  the 
plumes  of  the  impostor.  In  ordinary  times  less 
men  are  qnite  sukdent,  and  are  always  ready. 
In  a  democracy  the  bad  may.  govern  when  better 
are  leas  required;  but  if  they  govern  iiyudi- 
rioQsly,  the  illusion  under  which  they  were 
elected  vanishes,  the  harm  they  do  is  brief, 
and  attended  by  more  peril  to  themselves  than  to 
their  country.  Totally  the  reverse  with  heredi- 
tary princes.  Being  fiirther  from  the  mass  of 
the  conununity,  they  know  and  care  little  about 


ns;  th^  do  not  want  our  votes ;  tl^y  would  be 
angry  if  we  talked  of  our  esteem  for  them;  and, 
if  ever  they  treat  us  wdl,  their  security,  not  their 
sympathy,  is  the  motive.  I  agree  with  you, 
Messer  Niccolo,  that  never  were  there  viler  slaves 
than  our  populace,  except  our  nobles,  and  those 
mongrels  and  curs  intermediate,  who  lean  indo- 
lently on  such  sapless  trunks,  and  deem  it  mag- 
nificent to  stand  one  palm  higher  than  the  pros- 
trate. 

Mixc/daveUi,  A  fine  picture  have  yon  been 
drawing*  another XostJitc^niiefi^/ 

MichdrAngdo.  Tour  nobility,  founded  in 
great  measure  on  yourself  is  such,  that  you  would 
accept  from  me  no  apology  for  my  remarks  on 
that  indiscriminately  lavished,  by  our  ensUvers, 
among  later  fifcrnilm  None  in  Tuscany,  few  in 
Europe,  can  contend  in  dignity  with  yours,  which 
has  given  to  our  republic  thirteen  chief  magis- 
trates. The  descendants  of  a  hunter  fit>m  an 
Alpine  keep  in  Switzerland  can  offer  no  pretence 
to  anything  resembling  it  Tet  these  are  they 
who  bind  and  bruise  us  I  these  are  they  who  im- 
pose on  us  as  governors  men  whom  we  expunge 
as  citizens. 

MachiaceUL  In  erecting  your  fortification,  you 
oppose  but  a  temporary  obstacle  to  the  insult 
My  proposal,  many  years  ago,  was  the  institution 
of  national  guards,  from  which  service  no  condi- 
tion whatever,  no  age,  from  adolescence  to  de- 
creptitude!,  should  be  exempt  But  Italy  must 
always  be  in  danger  of  utter  servitude,  unless  her 
free  states,  whidi  are  still  rich  and  powerful, 
enter  into  a  cordial  and  strict  alliance  against  all 
arbitrary  rule,  instead  of  undermining  or  beating 
down  each  other's  prosperity.  While  one  great 
city  holds  another  great  city  in  subjection,  as 
Venice  does  with  Padua  and  Verona,  as  Florence 
with  Siena  and  Pisa,  the  subdued  will  always 
rejoice  in  the  calamities  of  the  subduer,  and 
empty  her  cup  of  bitterness  into  them  when  she 
can,  although  without  the  prospect  or  hope  of 
recovering  her  independence.  For  there  are 
more  who  are  sensible  to  affh>nts  than  there  are 
who  are  sensible  to  fi^edom ;  and  vindictiveness, 
in  many  breasts  the  last  cherished  r^lic  of  justice^ 
is  in  some  the  only  sign  of  it 

MichdrAngdo.  Sxnall  oonfoderate  republics 
are  the  most  free,  the  most  happy,  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  emulation,  of  learning,  of  genius,  of 
glory,  in  every  form  and  aspect  They  also,  for 
Uie  reason  you  have  given,  are  stronger  and  more 
durable  than  if  united  under  one  principality. 
This  is  proved  too  in  the  history  of  ancient  Tus- 
cany, which,  under  her  Lucumons,  resisted  for 
many  centuries  the  violent  and  vast  irruptions 
of  the  Oauls,  and  the  eystematic  encroachments 
of  the  wilier  Romans.  But  the  governors  of  no 
country  possess  so  much  wisdom  as  shall  teach 
them  to  renounce  a  portion  of  inunediate  autho- 
rity, for  the  future  benefit  of  those  they  govern; 
much  less  for  any  advantage  to  those  who  lie 
beyond  their  jurisdiction. 

Madiiavdli,  Italy,   and  Europe    in  general. 
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▼onld  ayoid  the  most  frequent  and  the  worst 
cahunitiesby  manifold  and  just  federation,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  princes,  ecclesiastical  and  secu- 
lar. Spain,  in  the  multitude  of  her  municipalities, 
is  diyided  into  republics,  but  jealous  and  inco- 
herent. Wiser  Germany  possesses  in  many  parts 
the  same  adrantages,  and  uses  them  better ;  but 
the  dragon's  teeth,  not  sown  by  herself,  shoot  up 
between  her  cities.  Switzerland,  rears  among  her 
snows  little  fresh  and  stout  republics.  Italy  in 
particular  is  formed  for  them ;  many  of  her  cities 
being  free ;  all  bearing  within  them  the  memoiy, 
most  the  desire,  of  fr'eedom.  No  pontiff,  no 
despot,  can  oyer  be  friendly  to  science ;  least  of 
all  to  Uiat  best  of  sciences,  which  teaches  us  that 
liberty  and  peace  are  the  highest  of  human  bless- 
ings. And  I  wonder  that  the  ministers  of  religion 
(at  least  all  of  them  who  believe  in  it)  do  not 
strenuously  innst  on  this  truth ;  essentially  divine, 
since  the  founder  of  Christianity  came  on  earth 
on  purpose  to  establish  peace ;  and  peace  can  not 
exist,  and  ought  not,  without  liberty.  But  this 
blessing  is  neither  the  produce  nor  Uie  necessity 
of  one  soil  only.  How  different  is  the  condition 
of  the  free  cities  in  Germany  fix>m  that  of  territo- 
ries under  the  sceptre  of  princes.  If  seven  or 
eight  are  thus  flourishing,  with  such  obstacles  on 
every  side,  why  might  not  the  rest  without  any  1 
What  would  they  all  be  when  hindrances  were 
removed,  when  mutual  intercourse,  mutual  in- 
struction, mutual  advantages  of  every  kind,  were 
unrestricted !  Why  should  not  all  be  as  free  and 
happy  as  the  few  ?  They  will  be,  when  learning 
has  made  way  for  wisdom ;  when  those  for  whom 
others  have  thought  begin  to  think  for  them- 
selves. The  intelligent  and  the  courageous  should 
form  associations  everywhere;  and  little  trust 
should  be  reposed  on  the  goodwill  of  even  good 
men  accustomed  to  authority  and  dictation.  I 
venerate  the  arts  almost  to  the  same  degree  as 
you  do ;  for  ignorance  is  nowhere  an  obstacle  to 
veneration ;  but  I  venerate  them  because,  above 
them,  I  see  the  light  separating  fix)m  the  dark- 


Michd-Angdo.  The  Arts  cannot  long  exist 
without  the  advent  of  Freedom.  From  eveiy  new 
excavation  whence  a  statue  rises,  there  rises  simul- 
taneously a  bright  vision  of  the  age  that  pro- 
duced it ;  a  strong  desire  to  bring  it  back  agun ; 
a  throbbing  love,  an  inflaming  regret,  a  resolute 
despair,  b^utifiil  as  Hope  herself:  and  Hope 
comes  too  behind. 

Men  are  not  our  fellow-creatures  because 
hands  and  articuUte  voices  belong  to  them  in 
common  with  us :  they  are  then,  and  then  only, 
when  they  precede  us,  or  accompany  us,  or  fol- 
low us,  contempUting  one  grand  luminaiy,  perio- 


dically obscured,  but  eternally  existent  in  the 
highest  heaven  of  the  soul,  without  which  all 
lesser  lights  would  lose  their  brightness,  their 
station,  their  existence. 

If  these  things  should  ever  come  to  pwi^ 
how  bold  shall  be  the  step,  how  exalted  the 
head,  of  Genius.  Clothed  in  glorified  bodies 
of  living  marble,  instructora  shall  rise  out  of 
the  earUi,  deriders  of  Barbarism,  conquerors  of 
Time,  hein  and  coequals  of  Eternity.  Led  on 
by  these,  again  shall  man  mount  the  ladd^ 
that  touches  heaven ;  again  shall  he  wrestle  with 
the  angels. 

MadwxveUi,  Ton  want  examples  of  the  arts  in 
their  perfection :  few  models  are  extant.  Apollo, 
Venus,  and  three  or  four  beside,  are  the  only 
objects  of  your  veneration ;  and  although  I  do 
not  doubt  of  its  sincerity,  I  much  doubt  of  its 
enthusiasm,  and  the  more  the  ofbener  I  behold 
them.  Perhaps  the  earth  holds  othere  in  h^ 
bosom  more  beautiful  than  the  Mother  of  Low, 
more  elevated  than  the  Ood  qfDay.  Kothing 
is  existing  of  Phidias,  nothing  of  Praxiteles, 
nothing  of  Scopas.  Their  works,  collected  by 
Nero,  and  deposited  by  him  in  his  Golden  Palace, 
were  broken  by  the  populace,  and  their  fragments 
cast  into  the  Tiber. 

Michel-Angelo,  All  1  surely  not  all  1 

MadiiaveUi,  Every  one,  too  certainly.  For 
such  was  the  wealth,  such  the  liberality,  of  this 
prince,  and  so  solicitous  were  all  ranks,  and  espe- 
cially the  higher,  to  obtain  his  &vour,  I  entertain 
no  doubt  that  every  work  of  these  consummate 
masters,  was  among  the  thousands  in  hia  vast 
apartments.  Defi^  and  fragmentary  as  they 
are,  they  still  exist  under  the  waters  of  the 
Tiber. 

Miehd'Angdo,  The  nose  is  the  part  most 
liable  to  iiy  ury.  I  have  restored  it  in  many  heads, 
always  of  marble.  But  it  occurs  to  me,  at  this 
instant,  for  the  first  time,  that  wax  would  serve 
better,  both  in  leaving  no  perceptible  line,  and 
in  sin^huity  of  colour.  The  Tiber,  I  sadly  fear, 
will  not  give  up  its  dead  until  the  last  day ;  but 
do  you  think  the  luxurious  cities  of  Sibaris  and 
Croton  hide  no  treasures  of  art  under  their 
ruins?  And  there  are  othen  in  Southern  Italy 
of  Greek  origin,  and  rich  (no  doubt)  in  umilar 
divine  creations.  Sculpture  awaits  but  the  dawn 
of  Freedom  to  rise  up  before  new  worshippen  in 
the  fulness  of  her  glory.  Meanwhile  I  must 
work  incessantly  at  our  fortress  here,  to  protect 
my  poor  clay  models  from  the  Germans. 

MachiavdU.  And  frt>m  the  Italians ;  although 
the  least  ferocious,  in  either  army,  would  rather 
destroy  a  thousand  men  than  the  graven  image 
of  one. 
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Boidkey,  Of  aU  the  beautifdl  scenery  round 
King'S'Weston,  the  view  from  this  temoe,  and 
especially  from  this  sandial,  is  the  pleasantest. 

Lander.  The  last  time  I  ever  walked  hither 
in  company  (which,  nnleas  with  ladies,  I  rarely 
hare  done  anywhere)  was  with  a  just,  a  yaliant, 
and  a  memorable  man.  Admiral  Nichols,  who 
Qsoall J  spent  his  summer  months  at  the  village 
of  Shire-hampton,  just  below  us.  There,  whether 
in  the  morning  or  erening,  it  was  seldom  I  found 
him  otherwise  engaged  than  in  cultiyating  his 

Simlkeg,  I  never  had  the  same  dislike  to  com- 
pany in  my  walks  and  rambles  as  you  profess  to 
bare,  bat  of  which  I  perceiyed  no  sign  whatever 
whoi  I  visited  you,  first  at  Lantony  Abbey,  and 
afterward  on  Uie  Lake  of  Como.  Well  do  I 
remember  our  long  conversations  in  the  silent 
md  sditary  church  of  Sant'  Abondio  (surely  the 
codest  spot  in  Italy),  and  how  often  I  turned 
back  my  head  toward  the  open  door,  fearing  lest 
some  pious  passer-by,  or  some  more  distant  one 
in  the  wood  above,  pursuing  the  pathway  that 
leads  to  the  tower  of  Luitprand,  should  hear  the 
roof  echo  with  your  laughter,  at  the  stories  you 
bad  collected  about  the  brotherhood  and  sister- 
hood of  the  place. 

Lamlor.  I  have  forgotten  most  of  them,  and 
nearly  all :  but  I  have  not  forgotten  how  we 
ipeeidated  on  the  possibility  that  Milton  might 
once  have  been  sitting  on  the  very  bench  we  then 
oocnpied,  although  we  do  not  hear  of  his  having 
▼i^ted  Uiai  part  of  the  country.  Presently  we 
diseonrged  on  his  poetry;  as  we  propose  to  do 
again  this  morning. 

Sovthey,  In  that  case,  it  seems  we  must  con- 
tinoe  to  be  seated  on  the  turf 

Ltmdor,  Why  sol 

So^ahey.  Because  you  do  not  like  to  walk  in 
company :  it  might  disturb  and  discompose  you : 
and  we  never  lose  our  temper  without  losing  at 
the  aame  time  many  of  our  thoughts,  which  are 
loth  to  come  forward  without  it. 

Lcmdor.  From  my  earliest  days  I  have  avoided 
Bodety  as  much  as  I  could  decorously,  for  I  received 
more  pleasure  in  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  my  own  thoughts  than  in  walking  up  and  down 
among  the  thoughts  of  others.  Yet,  as  you  know, 
I  never  have  avoided  the  intercourse  of  men  dis- 
tinguished by  virtue  and  genius;  of  genius, 
becaoae  it  warmed  and  invigorated  me  by  my 
trying  to  keep  pace  with  it ;  of  virtue,  that  if  I 
had  any  of  my  own  it  might  be  caUed  forth  by 
aoch  vicinity.  Among  aU  men  elevated  in  station 
who  have  xnade  a  noise  in  the  world  (admirable 
old  expression !)  I  never  saw  any  in  whose  presence 
I  felt  infisriority,  excepting  Kosciusco.  But  how 
many  in  the  lower  paths  of  life  have  exerted  both 
Tirtoes  and  abilities  which  I  never  exerted,  and 
nerer  possessed !  what  strength  and  courage  and 


perseverance  in  some,  in  others  what  endurance 
and  forbearance !  At  the  very  moment  when 
most,  beside  yourself,  catching  up  half  my  words, 
would  call  and  employ  against  me  in  its  ordinary 
signification  what  ought  to  convey  the  most 
honorific,  the  term  aelf-mfficiencyf  I  bow  my 
head  before  the  humble,  with  greatly  more  than 
their  humiliation.  You  are  better  tempered 
than  I  am,  and  are  readier  to  converse.  There 
are  half-hours  when,  although  in  good-humour 
and  good  spirits,  I  would  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
necessity  of  talking,  to  be  the  possessor  of  all  the 
rich  marshes  we  see  yonder.  In  this  interval 
there  is  neither  storm  nor  sunshine  of  the  mind, 
but  calm  and  (as  the  fiumer  would  caU  it)  growing 
weather,  in  which  the  blades  of  thought  spring 
up  and  dilate  insensibly.  Whatever  I  do,  I  must 
do  in  the  open  air,  or  in  the  silence  of  night : 
either  is  sufficient :  but  I  prefer  the  hours  of 
exercise,  or,  what  is  next  to  exercise,  of  field- 
repose.    Did  you  happen  to  know  the  admiral  1 

SotUhey.  Not  personally :  but  I  believe  the 
terms  you  have  applied  to  him  are  well  merited. 
After  some  experience,  he  contended  that  public 
men,  public  women,  and  the  public  press,  may 
be  all  designated  by  one  and  the  same  trisyllable. 
He  is  reported  to  have  been  a  strict  disciplinarian. 
In  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore  he  was  seized  by  his 
crew,  and  summarily  condemned  by  them  to  be 
hanged.  Many  taunting  questions  were  asked 
him,  to  which  he  made  no  reply.  When  the  rope 
was  &stened  round  his  neck,  the  ringleader  cried, 
"  Answer  this  one  thing,  however,  before  you  go, 
sir  1  What  would  you  do  with  any  of  us,  if  we 
were  in  your  power  as  you  are  now  in  ours  T  The 
admiral,  then  captain,  looked  sternly  and  con- 
temptuously, and  replied,  "Hang  you,  by  God !" 
Enraged  at  this  answer,  the  mutineer  tugged  at 
the  rope:  but  another  on  the  instant  rushed 
forward,  exclaiming  "  No,  captain ! "  (for  thus  he 
caUed  the  fellow)  "he  has  been  cruel  to  us, flogging 
here  and  flogging  there,  but  before  so  brave  a 
man  is  hanged  like  a  dog,  you  heave  me  over- 
board." Others  among  ^e  most  violent  now 
interceded :  and  an  old  seaman,  not  saying  a 
single  word,  came  forward  with  his  knife  in  his 
hand,  and  cut  the  noose  asunder.  Nichols  did 
not  thank  him,  nor  notice  him,  nor  speak :  but, 
looking  round  at  the  other  ships,  in  which  there 
was  the  like  insubordination,  he  went  toward  his 
cabin  slow  and  silent.  Finding  it  locked,  he 
called  to  a  midshipman,  "  Tell  that  man  with  a 
knife  to  come  down  and  open  the  door."  After  a 
pause  of  a  few  minutes,  it  was  done :  but  he  was 
confined  below  until  the  quelling  of  the  mutiny. 

Landor.  His  conduct  as  Controller  of  the 
Navy  was  no  lees  magnanimous  and  decisive.  In 
this  office  he  presided  at  the  trial  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville. His  lordship  was  guilty,  we  know,  of  all 
the  charges  brought  against  him ;  but,  having 
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more  patronage  than  ever  minister  had  before,  he 
refosed  to  answer  the  questions  which  (to  repeat 
his  own  ezpressiou)  might  incriminate  him.  And 
his  refusal  was  given  with  a  smile  of  indifference, 
a  consciousness  of  security.  In  those  days,  as 
indeed  in  most  others,  the  nuun  use  of  power  was 
promotion  and  protection :  and  honest  man  was 
never  in  any  age  among  the  titles  of  nobility,  and 
has  always  been  the  appellation  used  toward  the 
feeble  and  inferior  by  the  prosperous.  Nichols  said 
on  the  present  occasion, ''  If  this  man  is  pennitted 
to  skulk  away  under  such  pretoices,  trial  is  here 
a  mockery/'  Finding  no  support,  he  threw  up  his 
office  as  Controller  of  the  Navy,  and  never  after- 
ward entered  the  House  of  Commons.  Such  a 
person,  it  appears  to  me,  leads  us  aptly  and  be- 
comingly to  Uiat  stedfiist  patriot  on  whose  writ- 
ings you  promised  me  your  opinion;  not  inci- 
dentally, as  before,  but  turning  page  after  page. 
It  would  ill  beseem  us  to  treat  Milton  with 
generalities.  Radishes  and  salt  are  the  puynie 
quota  of  slim  spruce  reviewers :  let  us  hope  to 
find  somewhat  more  solid  and  of  better  taste. 
Desirous  to  be  a  listener  and  a  learner  when  you 
discourse  on  his  poetiy,  I  have  been  more  occu- 
pied of  hkte  in  examining  the  prose. 

Soulkey.  Do  you  retain  your  high  opinion  of  it  1 

Landar.  Experience  inakes  us  more  senuble  of 
fi&ults  than  of  beauties.  Milton  is  more  correct 
than  Addison,  but  less  correct  than  Hooker, 
whom  I  wish  he  had  been  contented  to  receive  as 
a  model  in  style,  rather  than  authors  who  wrote 
in  another  and  a  poorer  language ;  such,  I  think, 
you  are  ready  to  acknowledge  is  the  Latin. 

Southey.  This  was  always  my  opinion. 

Landor.  However,  I  do  not  compUin  that  in 
oratory  and  history  his  dicUon  is  sometimes 
poeti<»l. 

Southey.  Little  do  I  approve  of  it  in  prose  on 
any  subject.  Demosthenes  and  .£schines,  Lisias 
and  Isseus,  and  finally  Cicero,  avoided  it. 

Landor,  They  did :  but  Chatham  and  Burke 
and  Grattan  did  not ;  nor  indeed  the  graver  and 
greater  Pericles;  of  whom  the  most  memorable 
sentence  on  record  is  pure  poetiy.  On  the  fidl  of 
the  young  Athenians  in  the  field  of  battle,  he 
said,  ''The  year  hath  lost  its  spring.''  But  how 
little  are  these  men,  even  Pericles  himself,  if  you 
compare  them  as  men  of  genius  with  Livy !  In 
liivy,  as  in  Milton,  there  are  burste  of  passion  which 
can  not  by  the  nature  of  things  be  other  than 
poetical,  nor  (being  so)  come  forth  in  other  lan- 
guage. If  Milton  had  executed  his  design  of  writ- 
ing a  histoiy  of  England,  it  would  probably  have 
abounded  in  such  diction,  especially  in  the  more 
turbulent  scenes  and  in  the  darker  ages. 

SotUhey.  There  are  quiet  hours  and  places  in 
which  a  taper  may  be  carried  steadily,  and  show 
the  way  along  the  ground ;  but  you  must  stand 
a-tiptoe  and  raise  a  blazing  torch  above  your 
head,  if  you  would  bring  to  our  vision  the  obscure 
and  time-wom  figures  depicted  on  the  lofty 
vaults  of  antiquity.  The  philosopher  shows 
everything  in  one    dear  light;  the  historian 


loves  strong  reflections  and  deep  shadowa,  bnt^ 
above  all,  prominent  and  moving  characters. 
We  are  little  pleased  with  the  man  who  diaen- 
chants  us:  but  whoever  can  make  us  wonder, 
must  himself  (we  think)  be  wonderful,  and  deserve 
our  admiration. 

Landor,  Believing  no  longer  in  magic  and  ito 
charms,  we  still  shudder  at  the  story  told  by 
TadtuB,  of  those  which  were  discovered  in  the 
mournful  house  of  Germanicns. 

SotUhey,  Tadtus  was  also  a  great  poet,  and 
would  have  been  a  greater,  had  he  been  more  eon- 
tented  with  the  external  and  ordinary  i^pearances 
of  things.  Instead  of  which,  he  looked  at  a  pari  of 
his  pictures  through  a  prism,  and  at  another  part 
through  a  camera  obacura.  If  the  historian  were 
as  profuse  of  moral  as  of  political  axioms,  we 
should  tolerate  him  less :  for  in  the  political  we 
fiuicy  a  writer  is  but  meditating ;  in  the  moral 
we  regard  him  as  declaiming.  In  history  we 
desire  to  be  conversant  with  only  the  greats 
according  to  our  notions  of  greatness :  we  take  it 
as  an  a^nt,  on  such  an  invitation,  to  be  con- 
ducted into  the  lecture-room,  or  to  be  desired  to 
amuse  ourselves  in  the  study. 

Landor.  Pray  go  on.  I  am  deairous  of  hearing 
more. 

Southey,  Being  now  alone,  with  the  whole  day 
before  us,  and  having  carried,  as  we  agreed  at 
break&st,  each  his  Milton  in  his  pocket,  let  ns 
collect  all  the  graver  firalts  we  can  lay  our  hands 
upon,  without  a  too  minute  and  troublesome 
research ;  not  in  the  spirit  of  Jdinson,  bat  in 
our  own. 

Landor,  That  is,  abasing  our  eyes  in  rererence 
to  so  great  a  man,  but  without  dodng  them.  The 
beauties  of  his  poetiy  we  may  omit  to  notice,  if  we 
can :  but  where  the  crowd  daps  the  hands,  it  wiU 
be  difficult  for  us  always  to  refrain.  Johnson,  I 
think,  has  been  charged  u^jnstiy  with  expreaaing 
too  firedy  and  inconsideratdy  the  blemishes  of 
MiltoiL  There  are  many  more  of  them  than  he 
has  noticed. 

SotUhey,  Kwe  add  any  to  the  number,  and  the 
literary  world  hears  of  it,  we  shall  raise  an  outeiy 
from  hundreds  who  never  oould  see  dther  bis 
excellences  or  his  defects,  and  from  several  who 
never  have  perused  the  newest  of  his  writings. 

Landor,  It  may  be  boyish  and  misduevooa, 
but  I  acknowledge  I  have  sometimes  felt  a  ples^ 
sure  in  irritating,  by  the  cast  of  a  pebble,  those 
who  stretch  forward  to  the  full  extent  of  the  chain 
their  open  and  frothy  mouths  against  me.  I  shall 
seize  upon  this  coiyecture  of  yours,  and  say  every- 
thing that  comes  into  my  head  on  the  aubjeetw 
Beside  which,  if  any  collateral  thoughto  shonld 
spring  up,  I  may  throw  them  in  also ;  as  you  per- 
ceive I  have  frequentiy  done  in  my  Imaginary 
Conoersatiotis,  and  as  we  always  do  in  real  ones. 

Southey,  When  we  adhere  to  one  point,  what- 
ever the  form,  it  should  rather  be  called  a  disqni- 
sition  than  a  conversation.  Most  writers  of  dia- 
logue take  but  a  single  stride  into  questions  the 
most  abstruse,  and  eoUect  a  heap  of  aigumenta^to 
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be  blown  kwbj  by  the  bloated  wbifi  of  some 
rhetorical  charlatan,  tricked  out  in  a  mnltipli- 
dty  of  ribbons  for  the  occasion. 

Before  we  open  the  rolnme  of  poetry,  let  me 
oonfefis  to  yon  I  admire  his  prose  less  than 
yon  do. 

L(mdor,  Probably  because  you  dissent  more 
widely  from  the  opinions  it  oonToys :  for  those 
who  are  displeased  with  anything  are  unable  to 
confine  the  displeasure  to  one  spot.  We  dislike 
ereiyihing  a  little  idien  we  dislike  anything 
mnch.  It  must  indeed  be  admitted  that  his  prose 
is  often  too  latimzed  and  stiff.  But  I  prefer  his 
heiTy  cnt  velTet,  with  its  ill-placed  Roman  fibula, 
to  the  spangled  gauze  and  gummed-on  flowers 
and  pnfl^r  flounces  of  our  present  street-walking 
lit^atnre.    So  do  you,  I  am  certain. 

Soulhey,  Incomparably.  But  let  those  who 
hare  gone  astray,  keep  astray,  rather  than  bring 
Milton  into  disrepute  by  pushing  themselves  into 
his  company  and  imitating  his  manner.  As  some 
men  oonceire  thai  if  their  name  is  engraren  in 
gothic  letters,  with  several  superfluous,  it  denotes 
antiquity  of  fiunily,  so  do  others  that  a  congestion 
of  words  swept  together  out  of  a  comer,  and  dry 
chopped  sentences  which  turn  the  mouth  awry  in 
reading,  make  them  look  like  original  thinkers. 
Milton  is  none  of  these :  and  his  language  is  never 
a  patchwork.  We  find  daily,  in  almost  every 
book  we  open,  expressions  which  are  not  English, 
never  were,  and  never  will  be :  for  the  writers  are 
by  no  means  of  sufficiently  high  rank  to  be 
masters  of  the  mint  To  arrive  at  this  distinction, 
it  is  not  enough  to  scatter  in  all  directions  bold, 
haxardouB,  undisciplined  thoughts :  there  must  be 
lordly  and  commanding  ones,  with  a  full  eeta- 
bUshment  of  well-appointed  expressions  adequate 
to  their  maintenance. 

Occasionally  I  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
Milton,  because  in  my  opinion  that  is  ill  said  in 
prose  which  can  be  said  more  plainly.  Not  so  in 
poetry :  if  it  were,  much  of  Pindar  and  iBschy- 
Iva,  and  no  littie  of  Dante,  would  be  censurable. 

Lomdar,  Acknowledge  that  he  whose  poetiy  I 
am  holding  in  my  hand  is  free  from  every  fidse 
ornament  in  his  prose,  unless  a  few  bosses  of 
latinity  may  be  odled  so;  and  I  am  ready  to 
admit  the  full  claims  of  your  fiavourite  South. 
Acknowledge  that,  heading  all  the  forces  of  our 
language,  he  was  the  great  antagonist  of  every 
great  monster  which  infested  our  country ;  and  he 
disdained  to  trim  his  lion-akin  with  lace.  No 
other  English  writer  has  equalled  Baleigh,  Hooker, 
and  Milton,  in  the  loftier  parts  of  their  works. 

Southetf.  But  Hooker  and  Milton,  you  allow, 
are  sometimes  i>edantic  In  Hooker  there  is 
nothing  so  elevated  as  there  is  in  Baleigh. 

Landor.  Neither  he,  however,  nor  any  modem, 
nor  any  ancient,  has  attained  to  that  summit  on 
which  the  sacred  ark  of  Milton  strikes  and  rests. 
Keflections,  such  as  we  indulged  in  on  the  borders  of 
the  Larius,  come  over  mehere  again.  Perhaps  from 
the  veiy  sod  where  you  are  sitting,  the  poet  in  his 
youth  sate  looking  at  the  Sabrina  he  was  soon  to 


oelebrate.  lliere  is  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  a 
glebe  which  never  has  been  broken ;  but  it  de- 
lights me  particularly  in  those  places  where  great 
men  have  been  before.  I  do  not  mean  warriors : 
for  extremely  few  among  the  most  remarkable  of 
them  will  a  considerate  man  call  great :  but  poets 
and  philosophers  and  philanthropists,  the  orna- 
ments of  society,  the  charmers  of  solitude,  the 
warders  of  civilisation,  the  watchmen  at  the  gate 
which  Tyranny  woidd  batter  down,  and  the 
healers  of  those  wounds  which  she  left  festering 
in  the  field.  And  now,  to  reduce  this  demon  into 
its  proper  toad-shape  again,  and  to  lose  sight  of  it^ 
open  your  Paradise  LcaL 

Soiakey,  Shall  we  begin  with  it  immediately  t 
or  shall  we  listen  a  little  while  to  the  woodlark  9 
He  seems  to  know  what  we  are  about ;  for  there 
is  a  sweetness,  a  variety,  and  a  gravity  in  his 
cadences,  befitting  the  place  and  theme.  An- 
other time  we  might  afford  the  whole  hour  to  him. 

Landor.  The  woodlark,  the  nightingale,  and 
the  ringdove,  have  made  me  idle  for  many,  even 
when  I  had  gone  into  the  fields  on  purpose  to 
gather  fresh  materials  for  composition.  A  little 
thingtums  me  from  one  idleness  to  another.  More 
than  once,  when  I  have  taken  out  my  pencU  to 
fix  an  idea  on  paper,  the  smell  of  the  cedar,  held 
by  me  unconsciously  across  the  nostrihi,  hath  so 
absorbed  the  senses,  that  what  I  was  about  to 
write  down  has  vanished,  altogether  and  irreco- 
verably. T)i\a  vexed  me ;  for  although  we  may 
improve  a  first  thought,  and  generally  do,  yet  tf 
we  lose  it,  we  seldom  or  never  can  find  another 
so  good  to  replace  it.  The  latter-math  has  less 
substance,  succulence,  and  fragrance,  than  the 
summer  crop.  I  dare  not  trust  my  memoiy  for  a 
moment  with  anything  of  my  own :  it  is  more 
fiiithfhl  in  storing  up  what  is  another's.  But  am 
I  not  doing  at  tUs  instant  something  like  what  I 
told  you  about  the  pencil  1  K  the  loss  of  my  own 
thoughts  vexed  me,  how  much  more  will  the  loss 
of  yours  f    Now  pray  begin  in  good  eamest 

Southey.  Before  we  pursue  the  detidls  of  a  poem, 
it  is  customary  to  look  at  it  as  a  whole,  and  to 
consider  what  is  the  scope  and  tendency,  or  what 
is  usually  called  the  moral.  But  surely  it  is  a 
silly  and  stupid  business  to  talk  mainly  about  the 
moral  of  a  poem,  unless  it  professedly  be  a  fiible. 
A  good  epic,  a  good  tragedy,  a  good  comedy,  will 
inculcate  several  Homer  does  not  represent  the 
anger  of  Achilles  as  being  fi&tal  or  disastrous  to 
that  hero;  which  would  be  what  critics  call 
poetical  justice.  But  he  demonstrates  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  Iliad  the  evil  effects  of  arbi- 
trary power,  in  alienating  an  elevated  soul  from 
the  cause  of  his  country.  In  the  Odyssea  he  shows 
that  every  obstacle  yields  to  constancy  and  per- 
severance :  yet  he  does  not  propose  to  show  it : 
and  there  are  other  morals  no  less  obrious.  Why 
should  the  machinery  of  the  longest  poem  be  drawn 
out  to  establish  an  obvious  tmth,  which  a  single 
verse  would  exhibit  more  plainly,  and  impress 
more  memorably?  Both  in  epic  and  dramatic 
poetiy  it  is  action,  and  not  moral,  that  is  first 
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demanded.  The  feelings  and  exploits  of  the 
principal  agent  should  excite  the  principal  inte- 
rest The  two  greatest  of  human  compositions 
are  here  defectiye :  I  mean  the  Hiad  and  Paror 
dise  LosL  Agamemnon  is  leader  of  the  confede- 
rate Greeks  before  Troy,  to  ayenge  the  cause  of 
Menelaus :  yet  not  only  Achilles  and  Diomed  on 
his  side,  but  Hector  and  Sarpedon  on  the  opposite^ 
interestusmore  than  the  'king  of  men/  the  avenger, 
or  than  his  brother,  the  injured  prince,  about 
whom  they  all  are  fighting.  In  the  Paradiw  Lost 
no  principal  character  seems  to  have  been  in- 
tended. There  is  neither  truth  nor  wit  howeyer 
in  saying  that  Satan  is  hero  of  the  piece,  unless, 
as  is  usually  the  case  in  human  life,  he  is  the 
g^reatest  hero  who  g^yes  the  widest  sway  to  the 
worst  passions.  It  is  Adam  who  acts  and  suffers 
most,  and  on  whom  the  consequences  haye  most 
infln«mi*e-  This  constitutes  hiT»  the  main  cha- 
racter; although  Eve  is  the  more  interesting, 
Satan  the  more  energetic,  and  on  whom  the  greater 
force  of  poetry  is  dii^layed.  The  Creator  and  his 
angels  are  quite  seconduy. 

Lcmdor,  Must  we  not  confess  that  eyeiy  epic 
hitherto  has  been  defectiye  in  plan ;  and  even  that 
each,  until  the  time  of  Tasso,  was  more  so  than  its 
predecessor)  Such  stupendous  genius,  so  much 
fimcy,  so  much  eloquence,  so  much  yigour  of  intel- 
lect, never  were  united  as  in  Pcuradiae  Lost  Yet 
it  is  neither  so  correct  nor  so  varied  as  the  Hiad, 
nor,  however  important  the  action,  so  interesting. 
The  moral  itself  is  the  reason  why  it  wearies  even 
those  who  insist  on  the  necessity  of  it  Founded 
on  an  event  believed  by  nearly  all  nations,  cer- 
tainly by  all  who  read  the  poem,  it  lays  down  a 
principle  which  concerns  eveiy  man's  wellkre,  and 
a  hct  which  every  man's  experience  confirms; 
that  great  and  irremediable  misery  may  arise 
from  apparently  small  offences.  But  will  any  one 
say  that^  in  a  poetical  view,  our  certainty  of  moral 
truth  in  this  position  is  an  equivalent  for  the  un- 
certainty which  of  the  agents  is  what  critics  call 
the  hero  of  the  piece  1 

Southey,  We  are  informed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  lUad  that  the  poet,  or  the  Muse  for  him,  is 
about  to  sing  the  anger  of  Achilles,  with  the  dis- 
asters it  brought  down  on  the  Greeks.  But  these 
disasters  are  of  brief  continuance,  and  this  anger 
terminates  most  prosperously?  Another  fit  of 
anger,  from  another  motive,  less  ungenerous 
and  less  selfish,  supervenes;  and  Hector  fidls 
because  Patroclus  had  fidlen.  The  son  of  Peleus, 
whom  the  poet  in  the  beginning  proposed  for  his 
hero,  drops  suddenly  out  of  sight,  abandoning  a 
noble  cause  from  an  ignoble  resentment  Milton, 
in  regard  to  the  discontinuity  of  agency,  is  in  the 
same  predicament  as  Homer. 

Let  us  now  take  him  more  in  detail  He  soon 
begins  to  give  the  learned  and  less  obvious  sig- 
nification to  Bnglish  words.    In  the  sixth  line, 

That  on  the  lecret  top,  Ac. 

Here  secret  is  in  the  same  sense  as  Virgil's 

Secretotque  pio9»  hit  daaton  Jara  Catonem. 


Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  omit  the  fourth 
and  fifth  verses,  as  incumbrances,  and  deadenera  of 
the  harmony  1  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  four* 
teenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  1 

That  with  no  middle  flight  intende  to  soar 
Abore  the  Aonian  monnt,  while  it  punoea 
Thinga  unattempted  jet  in  proee  or  ihyme. 

Landor,  Certainly  much  better :  for  the  har- 
mony of  the  sentence  is  complete  without  them, 
and  they  make  it  gasp  for  breath.  Supposing  the 
fiict  to  be  true,  the  mention  of  it  is  unnecessary 
and  unpoetical  Little  does  it  become  Milton  to 
run  in  debt  with  Ariosto  for  his 

Coae  non  dette  mai  n^  In  prosa  o  in  rima. 
Prosaic  enough  in  a  rhymed  romance,  for  sach  is 
the  Orlando  with  all  its  spirit  and  all  its  beauty, 
and  fiir  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  epic 

SoiUhey.  Beside,  it  interrupts  the  intensity  of 
the  poet's  aspiration  in  the  words, 

And  <diiefl7  thou.  O  Spirit  t 
Agun:  I  would  rather  see  omitted  the  five  which 
follow  that  bjBautifhl  line, 

Dovellke  ntst  brooding  on  the  vast  abyae. 

Landor,  The  ear,  however  accustomed  to  the 
rhythm  of  these  sentences,  is  relieved  of  a  burden 
by  r^ecting  them :  and  they  are  not  wanted  for 
anything  they  convey. 

SotUhey,  I  am  sony  that  Milton  (T.ai)  did 
not  always  keep  separate  the  sublime  Satan  and 
"the  infernal  Serpent**  The  thirty-eighth  verse 
is  the  first  hendecaqrllabic  in  the  poem.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  I  think,  that  he  admits  this  metre 
into  epic  poetry.  It  is  often  veiy  efficient  in  the 
dramatic,  at  least  in  Shakspeare,  but  hardly  ever 
in  Milton.  He  indulges  in  it  much  less  fluently  in 
the  Paradise  Lost  than  in  the  Paradise  Begaimed, 
In  the  seventy-third  verse  he  teUs  us  that  the 
rebellious  angels  are 

Aa  far  remored  fhim  Ood  and  light  of  heavwi 
Aa  fkom  the  oentre  thrioe  to  the  ntmoet  pole. 

Not  very  fiur  for  creatures  who  could  have  mea- 
sured all  that  distance,  and  a  much  greater,  by  a 
single  act  of  the  will 

y.  188  ends  with  the  word  repaw;  191  with 
dexpair, 

y.  335.    Nor  did  they  not  perodre  the  erU  plight 
/n  which  thep  were, 

Landor.  We  are  oflener  in  such  evil  plight  oi 
foundering  in  the  prosaic  slough  about  your 
neighbourhood  than  in  Bunhill  Fields. 
y.  36a  And  Powers  that  ent  in  heaven  mi  on  throDe^ 
Excuse  my  asking  why  you,  and  indeed  most 
poets  in  most  places,  make  a  monosyllable  of 
heaven  ?  I  observe  you  treat  spirit  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  although  not  perU,  yet  perilous.  I 
would  not  insist  at  all  times  on  an  iambic  foot, 
neither  would  I  deprive  these  words  of  their  right 
to  a  participation  in  it 

Southey,  1  have  seized  all  foir  opportunities  of 
introducing  the  tribrachys,  and  these  are  the 
words  that  most  easily  afiford  one.    I  have  tamed 
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OTer  Uie  leaves  as  &r  as  yeise  584^  where  I  wish 
he  had  written  Damascus  (as  he  does  elsewhere) 
for  DamoBco,  which  never  was  the  English  appel- 
lation. Beside,  he  sinks  the  last  vowel  in  Mertfe 
in  PasradimBegained^  which  follows ;  and  should 
conastenUj  have  done  the  same  in  Damasoo, 
following  the  practice  of  the  Italian  poets,  which 
eertainly  is  better  than  leaving  the  vowels  open 
and  gaping  at  one  another. 

y.  S5A.    Anon  they  mome 
In  povfeot  phalMT  to  the  Dorian  mood. 

Thousands  of  years  before  there  were  phalanxes, 
Behools  of  mnsic,  or  Dorians. 

Lamdor.  Never  mind  the  Dorians,  bat  look  at 
Satan: 

y.871>      And  now  hit  heart 
Diateode  with  prlde^  and,  hardening  In  his  itrength, 
Qloriea! 

Whatan  admirable  paose  is  here.    I  wish  he  had 
DOi  ended  one  verse  with  **his  heart,**  and  the 
next  with  "hia  strength." 
SoHihey.  VThat  think  yon  of 

y.585.    Thai  matt  W<*»*rif 
Warred  OQ  Iqr  oranea. 

LoMdoT.  I  think  he  might  easily  have  turned 
the  flank  of  that  small  infantry.  He  would  have 
done  much  better  by  writing,  not 

For  never  dnoe  created  man 
Xetmdi  imhodied  force  ae  tMuned  with  tktu 
CmM  wteril  more  than  that  small  infimtry 
Waned  on  hy  oranee,  though  all  the  giant.hrood,  ko, 

hot  leaving  behind  him  also  these  heavy  and 
uuervieeable  tumbrils,  it  would  have  been  enough 
to  have  written. 

Never  ainoe  created  man. 
Met  mehfanhodied  force :  though  all  the  brood 
Of  Phlegm  with  the  Heroio  race  were  Joined. 

But  when,  in  poetiy  or  painting,  shall  we  find 
anything  that  approaches  the  sublimity  of  that 
description,  which  b^ins  v.  589  and  ends  in  v. 
6201    What  an  admirable  pause  at 

Teara  raoh  aa  angeb  weep,  tniret  forth  I 
T.  542.  But  tempted  our  aUempL  Such  a 
play  on  words  would  be  unbecoming  in  the 
poet's  own  person,  and  even  on  the  lightest  sub- 
ject, but  is  most  ii^udidous  and  intolerable  in  the 
laooth  of  Satan,  about  to  assail  the  Almighty. 

y.«79w    UndUnMedtign 
That  in  hi$  womb  waa  hid  metallic  ore. 

I  know  not  exactly  which  of  these  words  in- 
dnoes  you  to  nuse  your  eyes  above  the  book  and 
east  them  on  me :  perhaps  both.  It  was  hardly 
worth  his  while  to  display  in  this  place  his  know- 
ledge of  mineralogy,  or  his  recollection  that  Virgil, 
in  the  wooden  horse  before  Troy,  had  said, 

Vi&rwmqu€  armato  mHite  complent. 
and  that  some  modem  poets  had  followed  him. 

y.  fps,    Aa  when  banda 
I  Of  piooeera,  with  ^ade  and  pick^ae  armed, 

Par»>ran  the  royal  camp  to  trench  a  field 
'  Or  oaet  a  rampart. 
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paring it  with  the  terrestrial.  Angels  are  not 
promoted  by  brigading  with  sappers  and  miners. 
Here  we  are  entertained  (Y.  722)  with 

DuteH  aymphoniea  .  .  and  Toicee  momC, 

among  "pilasters  and  Doric  pillars." 
V.  745  is  that  noble  one  on  Vulcan,  who 
Dropt  tnaa  the  aenith  like  a  falling  star. 

LandoT.  The  six  following  are  quite  super- 
fluous.   Instead  of  stopping  where  the  pause  is  so 
natural  and  so  necessary,  he  carries  the  words  on, 
Dropt  from  the  aenith,  like  a  fallfaig  star, 
On  Lemnoe,  the  .£gean  isle.    Thoa  they  relate. 
Erring ;  for  he,  with  thia  rebellloaa  rout. 
Fell  long  before;  nor  aught  avail'd  him  now 
To  hare  bnilt  in  Heaven  high  towera,  nor  did  he  scape 
By  all  hia  enginea,  but  waa  headlong  nnt 
With  hia  induitriout  crew  to  build  in  heU. 

My  good  Milton !  why  in  a  passion?  If  he  was 
sent  to  build  in  hell,  and  did  build  there,  g^ve 
the  Devil  his  due,  and  acknowledge  that  on  this 
one  occasion  he  ceased  to  be  rebellious. 

Southey.  The  verses  are  insufferable  stuff,  and 
would  be  ill  placed  anywhere. 

Landor,  Let  me  remark  that  in  my  copy  I  find 
a  hyphen  before  the  first  letter  in  scape, 
SotUhey.  The  same  in  mine. 
Landor.  Scaped  is  pointed  in  the  same  manner 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book.  But  Milton 
took  the  word  directly  from  the  Italian  scappare, 
and  committed  no  mutilation.  We  do  not  always 
think  it  necessary  to  make  the  sign  of  an  elision 
in  its  relatives,  as  appears  by  soape-ffra4x.  In  v.  752 
what  we  write  Jierald  he  more  properly  writes 
harald;  in  the  next  sovran  equally  so,  following 
the  Italian  rather  than  the  French. 

Southey.  At  verse  769  we  come  to  a  series 
of  twenty  lines,  which,  excepting  the  metamor- 
phosis of  the  Evil  Angels,  would  be  delightful  in 
any  other  situation.  The  poem  is  much  better 
without  these.  And  in  these  verses  I  think  there 
are  two  whole  ones  and  two  hemistics  which  you 
would  strike  out: 

AabcM 
In  iprlng-time,  when  the  sun  with  Taurus  rides, 
Pour  forth  their  populona  youth  about  the  hire 
In  dustcra :  they  among  fresh  dewa  and  flowers 
Fly  to  and  fro»  or  on  the  smoothened  plank. 
The  suburb  of  their  straw-built  citadel. 
New  rubbed  with  balm,  expatiate  and  confer 
Their  state  affSyra.    So  thick  the  aery  crowd,  ito. 

Landor.  I  should  be  sorry  to  destroy  the  suburb 
of  the  straw-built  citadel,  or  even  to  remove  the 
smoothened  plank,  if  I  found  them  in  any  other 
place.  Neither  the  harmony  of  the  sentence,  nor 
the  propriety  and  completenessof  the  simile,  would 
suffer  by  removing  all  between  **  to  and  fro,"  and 
"so  thick;*  kc.  But  I  wish  I  had  not  been  caUed 
upon  to  ''  Behold  a  wonder.**' 
Southey.  (Book  II.) 

High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  whidi  fkr 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Oimna  and  of  Ind, 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  east,  &c 

Are  not  Ormus  and  Ind  within  the  gorgeous 
Easti    If  so,  would  not  the  sense  be  better  if  he 
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had  wriUen,  instead  of  '<  Or  where,"  "  There 
where." 

Landor,  Certainly. 

SotUhey,  Tom  oyer,  if  you  please,  another  two 
or  three  pages,  and  tell  me  whether  in  your 
opinion  the  150th  verse. 

In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  night, 

might  not  also  have  been  omitted  advantageously. 

Landor,  The  sentence  is  long  enough  and  fiUl 
enough  without  it,  and  the  omission  would  cause 
no  visible  gap. 

Southey, 

V.  S96.  Thof  Belial,  with  words  dothed  in  n$mm*B  garin 
Connael'd  iifwMe  tote  and  peac^fkU  sloth. 
If ot  peace. 

These  words  are  spoken  by  the  poet  in  his  own 
person ;  very  improperly :  they  would  have  suited 
the  character  of  any  &llen  angel ;  but  the  reporter 
of  the  occurrence  ought  not  to  have  delivered 
such  a  sentence. 

y.SW.  Which  when  BedMbnb  peroeiTed  (than whom, 
Baten  except,  none  higher  eat)  with  grave 
▲qpeot  he  ron,  and  in  hie  riaing  eeemed 
A  pillar  of  etate.   Deep  on  hia  fh»t  engraven 
]>eliberatton  sat  and  public  care ; 
And  princely  oonneel  in  hia  face  yet  shone 
Mf^Jeatio,  tboogh  In  ndn :  aage  he  stood. 
With  AtUmtean  ahooldert,  fit  to  bear 
The  weight  of  mightieat  monarchies. 

Often  and  often  have  these  verses  been  quoted, 
without  a  suspicion  how  strangely  the  corporeal 
is  substituted  for  the  moral  However  Atlimtean 
his  shoulders  might  be,  the  weight  of  monarchies 
could  no  more  be  supported  by  them  than  by 
the  shoulders  of  a  grasshopper.  The  verses  are 
sonorous,  but  they  are  unserviceable  as  an  incan- 
tation to  make  a  stout  figure  look  like  a  pillar  of 
state. 

Landor,  We  have  seen  pillars  of  state  which 
made  no  figure  at  all,  and  which  are  quite  as  mis- 
placed as  Milton*B.  But  seriously;  the  pillar's 
representative,  if  any  figure  but  a  metaphorical 
one  could  represent  him,  would  hardly  be  brought 
to  represent  the  said  pillar  by  rising  up ;  as, 


Beelzebub  in  his  Htia^ 


'd,fta 


His  fondness  for  latinisms  induces  him  to  write, 
V.S29L  Fkal  sit  we  then  projecting  peace  and  war? 

For  "  Why  sit  wef"wi  quid  for  cur.    To  my  ear 
What  sU  sounds  less  pleasingly  than  why  eit, 

I  have  often  wished  that  Cicero,  who  so  delighted 
in  harmonious  sentences,  and  was  so  studious  of 
the  doses,  could  have  heard, 

y.ass.   Sowashiswill 
Fronoonoed  among  the  Ooda,  and,  by  an  oath 
That  ihook  heaven's  whole  eirewi^erence,  eonjtrm*d. 

Although  in  the  former  part  of  the  sentence  two 
cadences  are  the  same. 

Sowashiswill, 
And  b7  an  oath. 

This  is  unhappy.    But  at  402  bursts  forth  again 
such  a  torrent  of  eloquence  as  there  is  nowhere 


else  in  the  regions  of  poetiy,  although  ebrid  and 
thick,  in  v.  402,  sound  unpleasantly. 
y,B9i,   The  parching  wfaid 
Bnms Crate,  and  cold  pet/orwu  the  effect  ofM^l 

The  Utter  part  of  this  verse  is  redundant,  and 
ruinous  to  the  former. 

Soufhey,  Milton,  like  Dante,  has  mixed  the 
Greek  mythology  with  the  Ori^taL  To  hinder 
the  damned  from  tasting  a  single  drop  of  the 
Lethe  they  zxe  ferried  over, 

y.  004.  tfedawa  with  Qoigonian  tenor  gnards 
The  ford. 

It  is  strange  that  until  now  they  never  had 
explored  the  banks  of  the  other  four  infernal 
rivers. 

Landor,  It  appears  to  me  that  his  imitation  of 
Shakspeare, 

From  beda  of  nging  fin  to  starve  in  Ice^ 
is  feeble.  Never  was  poet  so  little  made  to  imi- 
tate another.  Whether  he  imitates  a  good  or  a 
bad  one,  the  offence  of  his  voluntary  degradation 
is  punished  in  general  with  ill  success.  Shaks- 
peare, on  the  contrary,  touches  not  even  a  worth- 
less thing  but  he  renders  it  precious. 

Southey,  To  continue  the  last  verse  I  was 
reading. 

And  of  Itself  the  water  fliec 
All  taste  of  UTing  wight,  as  OMM  it  fled 
The  Up  of  Tantalus. 

No  living  wight  had  ever  attempted  to  taste  it ; 
nor  was  it  this  water  that  fled  the  lip  of  Tantalus 
at  any  time ;  least  of  all  can  we  imagine  that  it 
had  already  fled  it.  In  the  description  of  Sin 
and  Death,  and  Satan's  interview  with  them, 
there  is  a  wonderful  vigour  of  imagination  and 
of  thought,  with  such  sonorous  verse  as  Milton 
alone  was  capable  of  composing.  But  there  ib 
also  much  of  what  is  odious  and  intolerable.  The 
terrific  is  then  sublime,  and  then  only,  when  it 
fixes  you  in  the  midst  of  all  your  enei^gies,  and 
not  when  it  weakens,  nauseates,  and  repds  you. 
y.  678.  Ctod  and  his  son  except. 
Created  thhig  not  Talned  he. 

This  is  not  the  only  time  when  he  has  used  such 
language,  evidently  with  no  other  view  than  to 
defend  it  by  his  scholarship.  But  no  authority 
can  vindicate  what  is  fiUse,  and  no  ingenuity  can 
explain  what  is  absurd.  Tou  have  remarked  it 
already  in  the  Imaginary  CknwereaUons,  referring 
to 

The  fairest  of  her  daughters.  Eve. 

There  is  something  not  dissimilar  in  the  form 
of  expression,  when  we  find  on  a  sepulchral  stone 
the  most  dreadful  of  denimciationB  against  any 
who  should  violate  it 

Ultimns  snom  moriator. 

Landor.  I  must  now  be  the  reader.    It  ia  im- 
possible to  refuse  the  ear  its  satis&ction  at 
Thna  coring  on 
In  conftised  march  forlorn,  the  adTenturone  bands 
With  ahoddertng  honor  pale  and  eyee  aghast, 
View'd  first  their  lamentable  lot,  and  found 
No  rest   Throngh  many  a  dark  and  dreary  vale 
They  past  and  many  a  region  doloroos ; 
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O^Mqyafiw,BMmyafletyAlp, 

Bocki,  otkret,  LUes,  fens,  bogSy  dans,  and  ahadfls  of 


A  unirene  of  death. 
Kow  vho  wonld  not  rather  hftre  forfeited  an 
estate,  than  that  Milton  Bhoold  have  ended  so 
dei^oiablj. 

Which  God  by  oone 
Created  vdUfw  aril  onlp  good, 
WTurt  att  lift  dUt,  death  lives, 

SouAey,  How  Ovidian  t  This  book  would  be 
great^  improyed,  not  merdy  by  the  r^'ection  <^ 
a  couple  snch  aa  these,  bat  bj  the  whole  from 
▼ene  647  to  verse  1007.  The  number  would  still 
be  705 ;  fewer  by  only  sizty-foor  than  the  first 
would  be  afler  its  reduction. 

Terses  1088  and  1089  could  be  spared.  Satan 
but  little  encouraged  his  followers  by  reminding 
them  that»  if  they  took  the  course  he  pointed 
oot^  th^  were 

So  mnoh  tiie  neaier  danger, 

nor  WIS  it  necessary  to  remind  them  of  the 
obriouB  fiict  by  saying. 

Havoc  and  epofl  and  rain  an  my  gain. 

Lamdor,  In  the  third  book  the  Invocation 
extends  to  fiffy-five  yersee ;  of  these  however  there 
are  only  two  which  you  would  expunge.    He  says 

Botthon 
RerMt'st  not  theee  eyes,  that  toil  In  vain 
T6  find  thy  piercing  raj»  and  find  no  dawn, 
So  thick  a  drop  eerene  hath  qoenoht  their  orhi^ 
OrdimaoihttionTeiled.   Tet  not  the  more,  Jto. 

lie  fimtastical  Latin  expression  gutta  9erena,  for 
unaorosiB,  was  never  received  under  any  form 
into  cor  language,  and  a  thick  drop  serene  would 
be  nonsense  in  any.  I  think  every  reader  would 
be  contented  with 

Toflndthypieroingny.    Tet  not  the  more 
Ceeee  I  to  wander  where  the  Moeee  hannt,  *o. 

SovQuy,  Pope  is  not  highly  reverent  to  Milton, 
^  to  Qod  the  Father,  whom  he  eaUs  a  achool 
dmne.  The  doctrines,  in  thia  place  (Y .  80)  more 
Kriptually  than  poetically  laid  down,  are  apos- 
tolic. But  Pope  was  unlikely  to  know  it;  for 
vhile  he  was  a  papist  he  was  forbidden  to  read 
tbe  Holy  Scriptures,  and  when  he  ceased  to  be  a 
papist^  he  threw  them  overboard  and  dung  to 
nothing.  The  fixedness  of  his  opinions  may  be 
estimated  by  his  having  written  at  the  com- 
meneem^t  of  his  Essay,  firsts 

A  mighty  maae^  a  maae  without  a  plan. 
And  then, 

Amigfaty  mase,  hut  not  without  a  plan. 

After  the  seventy-sixth  verse  I  wish  the  poet  had 
Abstained  from  writing  all  the  rest  until  we  come 
to  845 :  and  that  after  the  d82d  from  all  that 
prMede  the  418th.  Again,  all  between  462  and 
4»7.   This  about  the  Poors  Paradise, 

The  Jndnlgmoce,  diipeneee,  pardon^  hnUa, 
is  too  much  in  the  manner  of  Dante,  whose 
poetiy,  admirable  ae  it  often  is,  is  at  all  times 
^oy  fiff  removed  from  the  dramatic  and  the  epic. 


Landor.  Yerse  586  is  among  the  few  inhar- 
monious in  this  poem. 

Bhoota  inrielhle  Tirtoe  em  to  the  deeii. 

There  has  lately  sprung  up  among  us  a  Tulcan- 
descended  body  dT  splay4bot  poets,  who,  unwilling 

Inondi  reddere  Tersa^ 
or  unable  to  hammer  them  into  better  shape  and 
more  solidity,  tell  us  how  necessaxy  it  is  to  shovel 
in  the  dust  of  a  discord  now  and  then.  But 
Homer  and  Sophocles  and  Yirgil  could  do 
without  it. 

What  a  beantifhl  expresdon  is  there  in  v.  546, 
which  I  do  not  remember  that  any  critic  has 
noticed,  ' 
a   Obtains  the  teow  of  aomek^A^laiMiilphilL 

Here  the  hill  itself  is  instinct  with  life  and 
activity. 

V.  574.  "  But  up  or  down**  in  "  longitude**  are 
not  worth  the  parentheslB. 

V.  109. 

Farewell  remoree  I  all  good  to  me  Ib  loeL 

Nothing  more  surprises  me  in  Milton  than  that 
his  ear  should  have  endured  thia  verse. 

Southey,  How  admirably  contrasted  with  the 
malignant  spirit  of  Satan,  in  all  its  intensity,  is. 
the  scene  of  Paradise  which  opens  at  verse  181. 
The  change  comes  naturally  and  necessarily  to 
accomplish  the  order  of  events. 

The  Fourth  Book  contains  several  imperfec- 
tions. The  six  verses  after  166  efiace  the  delightful 
impression  we  had  just  received. 

At  one  alifl^t  bound  hi^  orerleapt  an  bound. 
Such   a   play  on  words^   so  grave  a  pun,  is 
unpardonable ;  and  such  a  prodigious  leap  is  ill 
represented  by  the  feat  of  a  wolf  in  a  sheepfold  ; 
and  still  worse  by 

A  thief  bent  to  nnhoaid  the  eaeh 
Of  nme  ridi  borgher,  whoee  sabetantlal  doer% 
Croi§-barr*d  and  beUedfaet,  fear  no  aManlt, 
In  at  the  window  dimbe,  or  o'er  the  tiles, 

LandoT,  This  "  in  at  the  window"  is  very  un- 
like the  "bound  high  above  all  bound:"  and 
dimJbing  "  o'er  the  tiles"  is  the  practice  of  a  more 
deliberate  burgUu*. 

So  ainoe  into  hie  cfavoh  lewd  hlreUngi  olimh. 

I  must  leave  the  lewd  hirelings  where  I  find 
them ;  they  are  too  many  for  me.    I  would  gladly 
have  seen  omitted  all  between  v.  160  and  205. 
Souihey, 
Betwixt  them  lawns  or  law  A  downa,  and  flooks 
Qrasing  the  tender  herbw 

There  had  not  yet  been  time  for  flocks,  or  even 
for  one  flock. 

Landor,  At  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
commences  a  series  of  verses  so  harmonious,  that 
my  ear  is  impatient  of  any  other  poetry  for  seve« 
ral  days  after  I  have  read  them.  I  mean  thos^ 
which  b^;in, 

Fbr  contemplation  he  and  Talonr  formed. 
For  softnoM  the  andiweet  attreotlTe  graoe^ 

and  ending  with. 

And  sweet,  rehiotant,  amorous*  delay. 
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SohUhey,  Here  indeed  is  the  triumph  of  our 
langaage,  and  I  should  say  of  our  poetry,  if,  in 
your  preference  of  Shakspeare,  you  could  endure 
my  saying  it.  But,  since  we  seek  fiitults  rather 
than  beauties  this  morning,  tell  me  whether  you 
are  quite  contented  with. 

She,  M  a  veil,  down  to  the  dender  waist 
Her  unadomed  golden  treetee  wore, 
Diaherel'd,  bat  In  wanton  ringleta  wared 
Ai  the  Tine  cnrle  her  tendrils ;  which  implitd 
Sulffection,  but  required  with  gentU  twap, 
Andbjfher  piddtdt  bp  him  best  received. 

Landor.  Stopping  there,  you  break  the  link 
of  harmony  just  above  the  richest  jewel  that 
Poetiy  ever  wore : 

Yidded  with  ooj  sabmlssion,  modest  prides 

And  sweet,  relaotant,  amonras,  delaj.  * 

I  would  rather  have  written  these  two  lines 
than  all  the  poetry  that  has  been  written  since 
Milton's  time  in  all  the  r^ons  of  the  earth. 
We  shall  see  agiun  things  equal  in  their  way  to 
the  best  of  them :  but  here  the  sweetest  of  images 
and  sentiments  is  seized  and  carried  far  away 
from  all  pursuers.  Never  tell  me,  what  I  think 
is  already  on  your  lips,  that  the  golden  tresses  in 
their  wanton  ringlets  implied  nothing  like  sub- 
jection.   Take  away,  if  you  will. 

And  bj  her  yielded,  bj  htm  best  received, 
and  all  until  you  come  to. 

Under  a  tuft  of  shade. 
Southey,  In  verse  388  I  wish  he  had  employed 
some  other  epithet  for  innocmce  than  harnUesa, 
Yerses  620  and  621  might  be  spared. 
While  other  animals  inactive  range, 
And  <tf  their  doings  Ood  takes  no  account 
y.660.  Daughter  of  Ood  and  man,  aooompUsht  Ere ! 
Surely  she  was  not  daughter  of  inan :  and  of 
all  the  words  that  Milton  has  used  in  poetry  or 
prose,  this  (usoomplisht  is  the  worst.    In  his  time 
it  had  already  begun  to  be  understood  in  the 
sense  it  bears  at  present. 

Verse  674.    "These,  then,  tho*"   .    .    harsh 
sounds  so  near  together. 
V.700. 
Mosaic;  underfoot  the  violet. 
Croons,  and  hyacinth,  with  ridi  inlay 
Broidered  the  ground,  more  ocdoored  than  with  stone 
Of  ooetlieet  emblem. 

The  broidery  and  moaaic  should  not  be  set  quite 
so  closely  and  distinctly  before  our  eyes.  I  think 
the  passage  might  be  much  improved  by  a  few 
de&lcations.    Let  me  read  it : 

Thereof 
Of  thickest  ooTert  was  inwoven  shade. 
Laurel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 
Of  firm  and  fragrant  leaf ;  the  violet. 
Crocus,  and  hyacinth. 

I  dare  not  handle  the  embroidery.    Is  not  this 
sufficiently  verbose  1 

Landor.  Quite. 

Southey.  Tet,  if  you  look  into  your  book  agun, 
you  will  find  a  gap  as  wide  as  the  bank  on  either 
side  of  it: 

On  either  side 
Acanthus  and  each  odorous  bushy  shrub 


Fencedup  the  verdant  wall ;  each  beanteons  flowur. 

Iris  all  hnee,  roees  and  Jessamin 

Reared  high  iheirjlourished  heads  between,  and  wrought 

Mosaic. 

He  had  before  told  us  that  there  was  every  tree 
otjrcigrant  leaf:  we  wanted  not  "each  odcroua 
shrub  ;'*  nor  can  we  imagine  how  it  fenced  up  a 
verdant  wall :  it  constituted  one  itself;  one  very 
unlike  anything  elsp  in  Paradise,  and  more  re- 
sembling the  topiary  artifices  which  had  b^;un 
to  flourish  in  France.  Here  is  indeed  an  exu- 
berance, and  "  a  wanton  growth  that  mocks  our 
scant  manuring." 

In  shadier  bower 

More  sacred  and  sequestered,  though  but/eign*d. 

Fan  or  Sylvanus  never  slept.  V.7M. 

He  takes  especial  heed  to  guard  us  against  the 
snares  of  Paganism,  at  the  expense  of  his  poetry. 
In  Italian  books,  as  you  remember,  where  Fate, 
Fortune,  Pan,  Apollo,  or  any  mythological  per- 
sonage is  named  incidentally,  notice  is  given  at 
the  beginning  that  no  harm  is  intended  thereby 
to  the  Holy  Catholic-Apostolic  religion.  But 
harm  is  done  on  this  occasion,  where  it  is  intended 
just  as  little. 

On  him  who  had  stole  Jove's  authentic  fire. 
This  is  a  very  weak  and  unsatisfactory  verse. 
By  one  letter  it  may  be  much  improved  . .  stolen, 
which  also  has  the  advantage  of  rendering  it 
grammatical.    The  word  who  coalesces  with  had. 
Of  such  coalescences  the  poetry  of  Milton  is  fuU. 
In  five  consecutive  lines  you  find  three. 
Thee  only  eztuUed,  son  of  thy  father^  mi|^t 
To  execute  his  vengeance  <ni  his  foes^ 
Not  so  on  man ;  him  through  their  malice  fidlea. 
Father  of  mercy  and  grace  thou  didst  not  doom 
Bo  strictly,  but  much  more  to  pity  inclined. 

V.  722. 

The  God  that  made  boMdcy,  air,  earth,  and  heaven. 

Both  must  signify  two  things  or  persons,  and 
never  can  signify  more. 

From  V.  785  I  would  willingly  see  all  removed 
until  we  come  to, 

Han  wedded  love  t 
After  these  eight  I  would  reject  thirteen. 
In  V.  78  and  74  there  is  an  unfortunate  recur- 
rence of  sound : 

The  flowery  roof 
Showered  roses  which  tlM  mom  repaired.  Sleep  on 
Blest  pa<r/ 

and  somewhat  worse  in  the  continuaUon, 
And  O  yet  happiest,  if  ye  seek 
No  happier  state,  Bxxdknowio  know  nouMre. 

Five  similar  sounds  in  ten  syllables,  beside  the 
afifectation  of  "  know  to  know." 

y.7M>    To  their  night  watches  in  wariike  parade. 
Is  not  only  a  slippery  verse  in  the  place  where     < 
it  stands,  but  w  really  a  verse  of  quite  another    { 
metre.    And  I  question  whether  you  are  better 
satisfied  with  the  word  parade.  ' 

y.  813.    As  when  a  spark 
Lights  on  a  heap  of  nitrous  powder,  laid 
Fit /or  the  tun,  some  magaxinc  to  store 
Against  a  rumoured  war. 

Its  fitness  for  the  tun  and  its  conveni^ce  for 
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the  xnagizme,  adapt  it  none  the  better  to  poetry. 

Would  there  be  any  detriment  to  the  harmony  or 

the  ezpreesion  if  we  skip  over  that  yerse,  reading; 

Stored 

Against  a  nuDonred  war  ? 

LamdoT.  No  harm  to  either.    TheyerBeeSSSand 
S34 1  percdve  hare  the  same  ceBora,  and  preciaely 
that  which  rhyme  choosea  in  preference,  and  Mil- 
ton in  hia  blank  Terse  admita  the  least  Hreqnently. 
A  fidthftil  leader,  not  to  basard  aU, 
Thioagh  wajB  of  danger  bj  himaelf  untried. 

Presently  what  a  flagellation  he  inflicts  on  the 

InitorMonk! 

To  Mj  and  etnii^t  nneaj,  pretending  first 
Wise  to  fly  pain,  profeasing  next  the  q>7, 
Aignea  no  leader,  but  a  liar  traced. 

When  he  loses  his  temper  he  loses  his  poetiy, 
in  this  place  and  most  others.  Bnt  such  coarse 
hemp  and  wire  were  well  adapted  to  the  stript 
shoolders  they  sooniged. 

Satan  t  and  oonldst  thon>bi(VM  add  ?   Onamet 

O  aacrad  name  of  faithftalneiB  profened ! 

FUthfDl!  to  whom?  to  thy  rebelUoaa crew ? 

Anny  of  flenda,  fit  body  to  fit  head. 

Was  tfala  your  diaoIpUne  and  faith  engaged  ? 

Your  mllitaiy  obedlenoe.  to  diasolre 

AUeglanoe  to  tlM  acknowledged  Power  Bopreme  ? 

And  tboD,  sly  hypocrite,  who  now  wonldst  seem 

Pstroo  of  liberty,  who  more  than  tbon 

Onee  fawned  and  dinged  ? 

Toa  noticed  the  rhyme  of  supreme  and  seem. 
Great  heed  shonld  be  taken  agaList  this  grievons 
&alt,  not  only  in  the  final  qrUftbles  of  bhu^  verse, 
bat  also  in  the  cesoraa  In  onr  blank  Terse  it  is 
less  tolerable  than  in  the  Latin  heroic,  where  Ovid 
md  Lacretins,  and  YiigU  himself,  are  not  quite 
oempt  from  it. 

Sokkey.  It  is  very  amnsing  to  read  Johnson 

ibr  his  notions  of  harmony.    He  quotes  these 

ezqusite  Tersesy  and  says,  "  There  are  two  lines 

in  this  passage  more  remarkably  inhannonions." 

This  deliokras  plaoe^ 

For  na  too  large,  ielk«r«  tty  abundance  wanta 

Fsrtakeca^  and  nnoroptySilIf  to  the  groond. 

There  are  few  so  dull  as  to  be  incapable  of  per- 
eeifing  the  beanty  of  the  rhythm  in  the  last 
Johnson  goes  out  of  his  way  to  censure  the  best 
thought  and  the  best  Terse  in  Cowley. 

And  the  soft  wings  of  Peace  eovtr  Mm  roond. 
Certainly  it  is  not  iambic  where  he  wishes  it  to 
be.  MUton,  like  the  Italian  poets,  was  rather  too 
fond  of  tills  cadence,  but  in  the  instances  which 
Johnson  has  pointed  out  for  reprobation,  it  pro- 
dnees  a  fine  effect.    So  in  the  Terse, 

Not  Typhon  huge,  ending  in  smoky  wire, 
li^oes  the  same  in  Samson  Agonistes : 

Betlrlng  ftom  tiie  popular  noise,  I  seek 
This  mifrsq[iiented  plao^  to  find  some  ease, 
■ase  to  the  body  some^  none  to- the  mind. 


Johnson  teQs  ns  that  the  third  and  serenth  are 
weak  j^yllables,  and  that  the  period  leaTes  the  ear 
nnniasfied.  Milton's  ear  happened  to  be  satisfied 
bj  these  pansea;  and  so  will  any  ear  be  that  is 
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not  (or  was  not  intended  by  nature  to  be)  nine 
fidr  inches  long.  Johnson  is  sensible  of  the 
hannony  which  is  produced  by  the  pause  on 
the  sixth  c^yllable;  but  commends  it  for  no  better 
reason  than  because  it  forms  a  complete  Terse  of 
itself.  There  can  be  no  better  reason  against  it 
In  r^fard  to  the  pause  at  the  third  syllable, 
it  is  Tory  siuguUu*  and  remarkable  that  Milton 
noTor  has  paused  for  three  lines  together  on  any 
other.  In  the  8271)i^1$28th,  and  829th  of  Paradise 
Lost  are  these. 

His  swift  parsoers  from  heaven's  gates  pmrsne 
The  adTantage,  and  deeoending  tread  ns  down. 
Thus  drooping,  or  with  linked  thonderbolts 
Transfis  ns  to  the  bottom  of  this  gnlf. 

Another,  whose  name  I  haTe  Ibrgotten,  has 
censured  in  like  manner  the  defection  and  fiiUing 
off  in  the  soTcnth  c^yllable  of  that  Tory  Terse,  which 
I  remember  your  quoting  as  among  the  innume- 
rable proofs  of  the  poet's  exquisite  sensibility  and 
judgment. 

And  toward  the  gate  rottinp  her  bestial  train, 
where  another  would  haTO  written 

And  rolling  toward  the  gatOb  &o. 

On  the  same  occasion  you  praised  Thomson 
Tory  highly  for  haTing  once  written  a  most  admir- 
able Terse  where  an  ordinary  one  was  obvious. 

And  tremble  every  feather  with  desire. 
Pope  would  certainly  have  preferred 

And  every  feather  tremblee  with  desire. 
So  would  Dryden  probably.    Johnson,  who  cen- 
sures some  of  the  most  beautiful  lines  in  Milton, 
praises  one  in  Yiigil  with  as  little  judgment.  He 
says,  "  We  hear  the  passing  arrow  " 

Et  fngit  korrendinn  itriOem  eUpsa  sagitta. 
Now  there  noTer  was  an  arrow  in  the  world  that 
made  a  horrible  stridor  in  its  course.  The  only 
sound  is  a  Tory  slight  one  occasioned  by  the 
feather.  Homer  would  noTer  have  fiillen  into 
such  an  incongruity. 

How  magnificent  is  the  dose  of  this  fourth 
book,  from,  . 

Then  when  I  am  thy  osptii^. 

Landor,  I  do  not  agree  to  the  use  of  golden 
scales,  not  figuratiTO  but  real  jewellers'  gold,  for 
weighing  OTonts, 

Boltfet  and  realms.   In  these  he  pat  two  •M^Jb(«, 
The  eeqnel  each  of  parting  and  of  fight ; 
The  latter  quick  np-fiew  and  kicked  the  beam. 

To  pasa  OTor  the  slighter  objection  of  quick  and 
kick  as  displeasing  to  the  ear,  the  Tulgarity  of 
kicking  the  beam  is  intolerable :  he  might  as  well, 
among  his  angels,  and  among  sights  and  sounds 
befitting  them,  talk  of  kicking  the  bucket  Here 
again  he  pays  a  penalty  for  trespassing. 

Southey,  1  doubt  whether  (FiM  Book)  there  OTcr 
was  a  poet  in  a  warm  or  temperate  climate,  who  at 
some  time  or  other  of  his  life  has  not  written 
about  the  nightingale.  But  no  one  riTals  or 
approaches  MUton  in  his  fondness  or  his  success. 
HowcTor,  at  the  b^;inning  of  this  book,  in  a  pas- 
sage full  of  beauty,  there  are  two  expressionB,  and 
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the  first  of  them  relates  to  the  nightingale,  which 
Idiai^Tove. 

Tunes  tweetett  his  love-laboured  lODf.   T.41. 
In  love-Uilxnared,  the  ear  is  gained  orer  by  the 
sweetness  of  the  sonnd :  bnt  in  the  nightingale's 
song  there  is  neither  the  reality  nor  the  appear- 
ance of  labour. 

£M«  <2^  the  fue  of  things.   V.49, 
is  worthier  of  Addison  than  of  Hilton. 

Bnt  know  that  in  the  soul,  fto.    V.IOO. 
This  philosophy  on  dreams,  expounded  by  Adam, 
could  never  have  been  hiUierto  the  fimit  of  his 
experience  or  his  reflection. 
Landar, 

These  an  thy  glorioas  worker  dM.  V.lfiS. 
Who  coold  imagine  that  Milton,  who  translated 
the  Psalms  worse  than  any  man  ever  transUited 
them  before  or  since,  should  in  this  glorious 
hymn  hare  made  the  148th  so  much  better  than 
the  originall  But  there  is  a  wide  diffbrenoe 
between  being  bound  to  the  wheds  of  a  chariot 
and  guiding  it.  He  has  ennobled  that  more  noble 
one, 

O  all  ye  works  of  the  Lord,  fta 
But  in 

Ye  mists  and  exhalatloDS  that  now  rise 

From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  gray, 

Till  the  son  paint  jovae  fleecy  skirts  with  goldf  ftc. 

Such  a  Terse  might  be  well  qjected  from  any 
poem  whatsoever :  but  here  its  prettiness  is  quite 
insufferable.  Adam  never  knew  anything  either 
of  paint  or  gold.  But,  casting  out  this  devil  of  a 
verse,  surely  so  beautiM  a  psalm  or  hymn  never 
rose  to  the  Creator. 

SouJthey.  "  No  fear  lest  dinner  cool,"  v.  896, 
might  as  well  never  have  been  thought  of:  it 
seems  a  little  too  jocose.  The  speech  of  Raphael 
to  Adam,  on  the  subject  of  eating  and  drinking 
and  the  consequences,  is  neither  angelic  nor 
poetical :  but  the  Sun  tupping  with  the  Ocean  is 
at  least  Anacreontic,  and  not  veiy  much  debased 
by  Cowley. 

Bti  down  Vuiff  iot 
And  to  their  viands /ill. 

LandoT. 

Meanwhile  tho  eternal  oye^  whose  si^i  disoenia 
Abstruaest  thonghtsb  from  forth  his  holy  mount 
And  from  within  the  golden  Ismps  that  bum 
Kightly  before  him,  saw  without  their  light 
Rebellion  risfaig,  fta 
And  smiling  to  his  only  son  thus  said,  Jfco.    V.  711 

Bentley,  and  several  such  critics  of  poetry,  are 
sadly  puzzled,  perplexed,  and  irritated  at  this. 
One  would  take  refogewith  the  first  grammar  he 
can  lay  hold  on,  and  ajparg  pro  Mo :  another 
strives  hard  for  another  suggestion.  But  if  Mil- 
ton by  accident  had  written  both  Eternal  and  Bye 
with  a  capital  letter  at  the  beginning,  they  would 
have  perceived  that  he  had  used  a  noble  and  sub- 
lime expression  for  the  Dmty.  No  one  is  ofiSmded 
at  the  words.  "It  is  the  will  of  Providence,"  or, "  It 
is  the  will  of  the  Almighty  ,-**  yet  Providence  is  that 
which  eeee  before;  and  will  is  different  from  mighL 
True  it  is  that  Provid^Mse  and  Almighty  are 


qualities  converted  into  i^pellations,  and  aie  wdl 
known  to  signify  the  Supreme  Being :  but,  if  the 
Eternal  £jye  is  less  well  known  to  signify  him,  or 
not  known  at  all,  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  thought  inapplicable.  It  might  be  used  iiyu- 
didously:  for  instance,  the  ngM  hand  of  the 
Btemal  Bye  would  be  singularly  so ;  but  emUa 
not  The  Eternal  Eye  epeake  to  his  onfy  Son. 
This  is  more  incomprehensible  to  the  cr^cs  than 
the  preceding.  And  truly  if  that  eye  were  like 
ours,  and  the  organ  of  speech  like  oura  also,  it 
might  be  strange.  Tet  the  veiy  same  good  people 
have  often  heard  without  wonder  of  a  epeaking 
eye  in  a  veiy  ordinary  person,  and  are  conversant 
with  poets  who  precede  an  expostulation,  or  an 
entreaty  for  a  reply,  with  "  Lux  mea.**  There  is 
a  much  greater  fitult,  which  none  of  them  has 
observed,  in  the  begiiming  of  the  speech. 

Baa  I  thoa  in  whom  my  ^ory  I  behold 

In  full  req>lendenoe  t  hHr  of  all  my  mlg^t. 

Now  an  ^^etr  is  the  future  and  not  the  present 
possessor ;  and  he  to  whom  he  is  heir  must  be 
extinct  before  he  comes  into  possesnon.  But  this 
is  nothing  if  you  compare  it  with  what  fdlows,  a 
few  lines  below : 

Let  us  adrise  and  to  this  haaard  draw 
With  speed  what  faroe  is  left,  and  all  employ 
In  our  defsnoe,  left  fmamare*  we  Ion 
Thit  our  high  place,  our  MnoliMry,  our  kiU. 

Such  expressions  of  derision  are  veiy  ill  ^plied, 
and  derogate  much  from  the  miyesty  of  the 
Father.  We  may  well  imagine  that  far  different 
thoughts  occupied  the  Divine  Mind  at  the  defec- 
tion of  innumerable  angels,  and  their  inevitable 
and  everlasting  punishment 

Southey.  The  critics  do  not  agree  on  the  meanr 
ing  of  the  words, 

MnohlessliDrairtobeonrLord.    ¥.798. 
Nothing  I  think  can  be  clearer,  even  without  the 
exphmation  which  is  given  by  Abdiel  in  t.  818 : 
Canst  thou  with  impious  obloquy  condemn 
The  Just  decree  of  God,  pronounced  and  swom 
That  to  hie  onlp  Son,  by  right  endued 
With  royal  soeptrs,  erery  soul  in  heann 
ShaU  bend  the  knuf 

y.  860.  There  are  those  who  can  not  imderstand 
the  plainest  things,  yet  who  can  admire  eveiy 
fault  that  any  clever  man  has  committed  before. 
Thus,  heaeediing  or  besieging,  spoken  by  an  angel, 
is  thought  proper,  and  perhaps  beautiAil,  becuse 
a  quibbler  in  a  Latin  comedy  says,  amerUiun  hand 
amantium.  It  appears  then  on  record  that  the 
first  overt  crime  of  the  refractoiy  angds  was  pun- 
ning :  they  fell  rapidly  alter  that 
Lander, 

These  tidingtearrp  to  VUanoSnted  king.   Y.STO. 
Whatever  anointing  the  kings  <^  the  earth  may 
have  undeigone,  the  King  of  Heaven  had  no  oe- 
canon  for  it    Who  anointed  him?    Whei^did 
his  reign  oommenoel 

Through  the  inJlniU  hoit    T.  874. 
Although  our  poet  would  have  made  no  diffieoltj 
of  accenting  "  infinite"  as  we  do,  and  as  he  hiraaelf 
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has  done  in  other  pliusm,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  accent  ia  here  on  the  second  Bjllable.  He 
doet  not  alwarja  accentoate  tlie  same  word  in  the 
ame  place.  In  t.  889  Bentley  and  the  rest  are  in 
s  hoftle  abooty 

WOi  didst  tM^aikritti 
Tan^lAra^adwU^ortkrMUl^p 
nmwklUdkotUd*woUd,U9tth4wraA,J^€, 

One  aaggeeta  one  thing,  another  another;  bnt 
nothing  is  more  simile  and  eusj  than  tiie  opn- 
Btrnetion,  if  yon  put  a  portion  of  the  second  yerse 
in  a  paienthesii^  thns^ 

T«t  (not  Itar  thy  adrlBt  or  thrali),  Jto. 

Souihqf.  The  archangel  Michael  is  commanded 
(Book  Ti.,  T.  44,)  to  do  what  the  Almighty,  who 
commands  it»  gave  him  not  strength  to  do,  as  we 
find  in  the  sequel,  and  what  was  resenred  for  the 
prowess  of  the  Messiah. 

Landor.  Y.  115.  "  Whose  fidth  and  realty," 
&c  Bentley,  more  unlucky  than  erer,  here  would 
Bobstitnte  feaUjf,  as  if  there  were  any  difierence 
between  feaUy  9ndfitilh :  reale  and  leak  are  the 
flUDC  in  Italian. 

BeforttliyMlowB,ambitioiistowiii,4ka  V.160. 
Snrdy  this  line  is  a  very  feeble  one,  and  where  so 
low  a  tone  is  not  reqniaite  for  the  harmony  or 
effect  of  the  period.  But  the  battle  of  Satan  and 
Mkhad  is  worth  all  the  battles  in  all  other  poets. 
I  liflh  however  I  had  not  found 

Astresm of  nectar^ug hmnoor  iMoliif. 
The  idbr  of  Homer  has  lost  its  virtue  by  exposure 
and  application  to  ordinary  use.    Yet  even  thia 
would  have  been  better: 

Forthwitli  OB  an  Mfli  to  hii  aid  iMf  nm 

Qjnigelfr 

This  T^in^m  ig  inadnussible;  there  is  no  loop- 
hole in  our  language  for  its  reception.  He  once 
Qsesthe  same  form  in  his  History.  "  Now  was 
fought  eagerly  on  both  sides."  Even  here  the 
▼ord  it  should  have  preceded :  and  the  phrase 
wonM  still  remain  a  stiff  intractable  Latiniom.  In 
the  remainder  of  this  book  there  are  much  graver 
IkoHs,  amid  highest  beauty.  Surely  it  was  un- 
worthy of  Milton  to  follow  Ariosto,  and  Spenser, 
ind  many  others,  in  dragging  up  his  cannon  from 
hell,  although  it  is  not,  as  in  the  Faery  Queen, 
K^esented  to  us  distinctly, 
JUm'd  m 


Lasudor.   I  wish  he  had   omitted  all   from 
V.488. 

Wbfeh  Into  hollow  onfinos,  long  and  round 
Thldc  nmm'd  At  Vu  0lktr  hart, 

downto525:  and  again  from  545,  "barbed  with 
file,"  to  V.  637,  where  the  irii,  which  Milton  calls 
^pl&i9amlvem,  is  worthy  of  newly-made  devils 
who  never  had  heard  any  before,  and  fi4U  as  foul 
on  the  poetry  as  on  the  antagonist 

Thdr  araMwr  holpi  tholr  A«rM. 
Hen  kdpt  means  inereased,    A  fow  lines  above, 
vefind  "LiifH  as  the  Ughkiing  c^pse."    We 
■hoold  have  quite  enongh  of  this  dma^Hxm  if 


at  V.  628  we  substituted  but  for  «o,  and  continued 
to  V.  644,  "  They  pluckt  the  seated  hills,"  skip- 
ping  over  all  until  we  reach  654, 
Which  in  the  sir,  ^toi 

S&uthey.  I  think  I  would  go  much  fiirther,  and 
make  laiger  defulcations.  I  would  lop  off  the 
whole  from  "  Spirits  of  purest  light,"  v.  661,  to 
831;  then  {for  He)  reading  "Qod  on  his  impious 
foesy"  as  &r  as  843,  "  his  ire."  Again,  omitting 
nine  verses,  to  "yet  half  his  strength."  The  866th 
line  is  not  a  verse :  it  is  turned  out  of  an  Italian 
mould,  but  in  a  state  too  fluid  and  incoheeive  to 
stand  in  Wnglish.  This  book  should  close  with, 
HflUatlaot 

Teamtait  xeoelvod  them  wbolo,  and  on  them  olooed. 

Landor,  The  poem  would  indeed  be  much 
the  better  for  all  the  omissions  you  propose ;  if 
you  could  anywhere  find  room  for  Uiose  verses 
which  begin  at  the  760th,  "  He  in  celestial  pano- 
ply," and  end  with  that  sublime. 

He  ODwacd  otmo :  Ivoff  hIeeomiBf  ohoiie. 
The  remainder,  both  for  the  subject  and   the 
treatment  of  it,  may  be  given  up  without  a  regret 
The    last   verse   of  the  book   fidls   "sucdso 
poplite," 

Bomombor ;  and  fyar  to  trantffrtst. 

Beautiftd  as  are  many  parts  of  the  Invocation  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Seventh  Book,  I  should 
more  gladly  have  seen  it  without  the  first  forty 
lines,  and  b^;inning. 

The  affkble  aichangoL 
Sauihey, 

Bat  knowledge  bag  food,  and  naoJi  no  low 
Her  temperanoe  ovor  appetite. 

He  might  have  ended  here :  he  goes  on  thus : 
TV)  know 
In  meoeora  what  the  mind  maj  well  contain. 

Bven  this  does  not  satisfy  him :  he  adds, 
Oi^pnoBoa  die  with  forfeit,  and  loon  tnrna 
Wiidom  to  folly,  ae  nonri$hmcnt  to  wind. 

Now  certainly  Adam  could  never  yet  have  known 
anything  about  the  meaning  of  surfeit,  and  we 
may  suspect  that  the  angel  himself  must  have 
be^  just  as  ignorant  on  a  section  of  physics 
which  never  had  existed  in  the  world  below,  and 
must  have  been  without  analogy  in  the  world 
above. 

Landor,  His  supper  with  Adam  was  unlikely 
to  produce  a  surfeit 

^tlea<<oarenTiona  foe  hath  fUl'd.  Y.  190. 
There  is  no  meaning  in  at  lead ;  **9ilad**  would 
be  little  better.  I  would  not  be  captious  nor  irre- 
verent ;  but  surely  the  words  which  Milton  gives  as 
spoken  by  the  Father  to  the  Son,  bear  the  appear- 
ance of  boastfulness  and  absurdity.  The  Son  must 
already  have  known  both  the  potency  and  will 
of  the  Father.  How  incomparably  more  judicious, 
after  five  terrific  verses,  comes  at  once,  without 
any  intervention, 

BOmoBt  ye  trouUod  waves !  and  thoa,  do^  poaoa. 
If  we  can  imagine  any  thought  or  expression  at 
all  worthy  of  the  Deity,  we  find  it  here.    In 
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Y.  242  we  hare  anoiher  ipedmen  of  Milton's  con- 
sunmiate  art : 

And  earth,  MlMwlMioed,  on  her  centre  hong. 
Unhappily  he  pennitted  his  learning  to  render 
him  TerboBe  inunediately  after: 

Let  there  be  light,  eaid  Ood.  and  forthwith  light 
Ethereal,  first  of  thingi,  quinteeaenoe  pore. 
Sprung  from  the  deep. 
The  intermediate  yerse  is  useless  and  injorioas ; 
beside,  according  to  his  own  account,  light  was 
not  '*  first  of  thhigs.**   He  represents  it  springing 
from  "  the  deep  "  after  the  earth  had  ''  hung  on 
her  centre/  and  long  after  the  waters  had  been 
apparent.    We  do  not  want  philosophy  in  the 
poem,  we  only  want  consistency. 

Southey,  There  is  no  part  of  Milton's  poetry 
where  harmony  is  preeenred,  together  with  eon- 
dseness,  so  remarkably  as  in  the  verses  beginning 
with  312,  and  ending  at  888 :  but  in  the  midst  of 
this  beautiful  description  of  the  young  earth,  we 
find 

The  bodi  with  /Hs(xUdhaix  implieiL 
But  what  poet  or  painter  ever  in  an  equal  degree 
has  raised  our  admiration  of  beasts,  fowls,  and 
fish  ?    I  know  you  have  objected  to  the  repetition 
of  shoal  in  the  word  wuU. 

Landor,  ShocU  is  a  corruption  of  seuU,  which 
ought  to  be  restored,  serving  the  other  with  an 
ejectment  to  another  place.    Nor  do  I  like  fry. 
But  the  birds  never  looked  so  beautiful  since 
they  left  Paradise.    Let  me  read  however  three 
or  four  verses  in  order  to  offer  a  remark, 
others,  on  silTer  lakes  and  rivers,  bathed 
Their  downy  breast :  the  swan  with  arched  neck 
Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proodlj,  rows 
Her  state  with  oary  feet,  yet  oft  they  qoit 
The  dank,  and  rising  on  stiff  pennons,  tower,  &o. 

Frequently  as  the  great  poet  pauses  at  the  ninth 
syllable,  it  is  incredible  that  he  should  have  done 
it  thrice  in  the  space  of  five  verses.  For  which 
reason,  and  as  nothing  is  to  be  lost  by  it,  I  would 
place  ihe  comma  after  mantling,  Nq  word  in  the 
whole  compass  of  our  language  has  been  so  often 
ill  applied  or  misunderstood  by  the  poet  as  this. 
SotUhey, 
Bpeed  to  describe  whose  swiftness  nnmber  fails. 

Book8,T.aB. 
Adam  could  have  had  no  notion  of  swiftness 
in  the  heavenly  bodies  or  the  earth :  it  is  among 
the  latest  and  most  wonderful  of  discoveries. 

Lander,  Let  us  rise  to  Eve,  and  throw  aside 
our  algebra.  The  great  poet  is  always  greatest  at 
this  beatific  vision.  I  wish  however  he  had 
omitted  the  46th  and  47th  verses,  and  also  the 
60th,  61st,  62nd,  and  63d.  There  is  a  beautifhl 
irregularity  in  the  62d, 

And  ttom  aboat  her  shot  darts  of  desire 
But  when  he  adds,  "Into  aU  eyes,"  as  there 
were  but  four,  we  must  except  the  angel's  two : 
the  angel  had  no  occasion  for  wishing  to  see 
what  he  was  seeing. 

He  his  fabric  of  the  hearens 
Hath  left  to  their  disputes,  per  AajM  to  mom 
Hislanghter. 
I  can  not  well  entertain  this  opinion  of  the  Crea> 


tor^B  risible  fiumlties  and  propearitiea.  Milteii 
here  carries  his  anthropomorphism  mudi  iariha 
than  the  poem  (which  needed  a  good  deal  of  it) 
required. 

Southey.  I  am  sony  to  find  a  verae  of  twelve 
syllables  in  216.  I  mean  to  say  where  no  syDa- 
bles  coalesce;  in  which  case  there  are  severd 
which  contain  that  number  unobjectionably. 

La/ndor.  In  my  opinion  a  greater  &nlt  is  to  be 
found  in  the  passage  b^;inning  at  286. 
There  gentle  sleep 

First  foond  me,  and  with  soft  oppreeskw  ti^d 

My  drowsied  eense,  ontronbled,  though  I  thooght 

I  then  was  passing  to  my  former  state. 

Insensible,  and  forthwith  to  dissolve. 

How  could  he  think  he  was  passing  into  a  stale 
of  which,  at  that  time,  he  knew  nothing  t 

Daoghter  of  Ood  and  man,  immortal  Bto  I  ▼.  2tl. 
Magnificent  verse,  and  worthy  of  Milton  in  hk 
own  person :  but  Adam,  in  calling  her  thus^  is 
somewhat  too  poetical,  and  too  preaumptnons : 
for  what  else  does  he  call  her,  but  "  daughter  of 
Qod  and  me  r  Now,  the  idea  of  davghter  could 
never,  by  any  possibility,  have  yet  entered  his 
mind. 

JfVipnIf  US  with  his  fbol  estesm 
Of  oar  integrity :  his  fool  esteem 
Sticks  no  dishonour  on  onr  front,  bat  tams 
Foul  on  himself.    T.  398. 

The  word  affrwd  is  to  be  taken  in  its  plain 
English  sense,  not  in  its  Italian :  but  whiat  a 
jingle  and  cUu^  and  clumsy  play  of  words !  In 
V.  869,  I  find,  "But  bid  her  well  be  ware,"  and 
ht  toare  is  very  properly  in  two  words :  so  should 
be  gone,  and  can  noL 

To  the  garden  of  bliss,  thy  seat  prepared.   T.  90l 
This  verse  is  too  slippeiy,  too  Italian. 

MThat  thinkeet  thoa  then  of  me  and  this  my  stele? 

Beem  I  to  thee  snJBoiently  possest 

Of  happiness  or  not,  who  am  alone 

From  all  eternity ;  for  nonel  know 

Second  to  me  or  like,  equal  modi  toa^    ▼.  403. 

This  comes  with  an  ill  grace,  after  the  long  con- 
sultation which  the  Father  had  holden  with  the 
Son,  equal  (we  are  taught  to  believe)  in  the  god- 
head. 

Southey. 
And  throng  00  n«MR6<r«  oftMlMle,  though  ooa.    T.4S1. 

I  wish  he  had  had  the  courage  to  rerist  ihk 
pedantic  quibbling  Latinism.  Our  language  has 
never  admitted  the  phrase,  and  never  will  admit  iu 
Landar,  I  have  struck  it  ont»  you  see^  and 
torn  the  paper  in  doing  so.  In  verse  57(i, 
Made  ao  adorn,  &o. 

I  regret  that  we  have  lost  this  beantifnl  affec- 
tive, which  was  well  worth  bringing  from  Italy. 
Here  follows  some  veiy  bad  reasoning  on  love, 
which  (by ing  human  love)  the  angel  could  know 
nothing  about,  and  speaks  accordingly.  Headds* 
In  loring  thou  dost  well,  in  passion  not. 

Now  love,  to  be  perfbct^  should  consist  of  paaaka 
and  sentiment,  in  parts  as  nearly  equal  as  po»- 
ble,  with  somewhat  of  the  material  to  second  iktem. 
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StnAeif,  We  are  come  to  the  Ninth  Book,  from 
wliidi  I  would  cart  away  the  first  fortj-eeTCii 


Lamdor,  Jndidoualy.  In  the  eighty-first  you 
will  find  a  Terb  singalar  for  two  sabstantiyes, 
"  the  land  where  flows  Ganges  and  Indus."  The 
■naU  fry  will  carp  at  this,  which  is  often  an  ele- 
gmoe^  bat  oftener  in  Qreek  than  in  Latin,  in  Latin 
than  in  French,  in  French  than  in  English. 
Here  foUow  some  <^the  dnllert  lines  in  Milton. 

HbB,  aflar  Vm%  debate  iireeolate 
Of  thonghte  reiolTed,  hii  floal  eaitenoe  ohose 
Ftt  tMiel,  flttetl  imp  of  fraiid»  in  whom 
To  CBter»  and  hii  dark  soggeatiaii  hide 
From  ibarpeet  liglit :  for  in  the  wily  make 
Whatever  deighti^  mm*  woold  smpirhmemirlg, 
Ae.fram  his  wit  and  natiTe  nihtilt J 
Proceedinf ,  which  in  other  beasts  obeerred, 
Doobt  might  beget  of  diaboUo  power 
Active  within,  bejond  the  soDse  of  I 


Kot  to  insirt  on  the  prosaic  of  the  passage,  we 
may  inquire  who  could  be  sospicions,  or  who 
eoold  know  anything  about  his  wit  and  sabtilty  ? 
He  had  beoi  created  but  a  few  days,  and  proba- 
bly no  creature,  (brute,  human,  or  angelic,)  had 
erer  taken  the  leart  notice  of  him,  or  heard  any- 
Uung  of  his  propensities.  "  Diabolic  power"  had 
taken  no  sudi  direction :  and  the  serpent  was  so 
obecore  a  brute,  that  the  deril  himself  knew 
acarody  where  to  find  him.  When  howerer  he 
did  find  him. 

In  la^jTinth  of  many  a  ronnd  self-rolled* 

Bis  head  the  midst,  isea  ftorcd  i9<tt  MMOe  wOm^ 

he  made  the  most  of  him.  But  why  had  he 
hitherto  borne  so  bad  a  character]  Who  had 
ever  yet  beoi  a  sufferer  by  his  wit  and  subtilty  ? 
In  the  Toy  next  Terses,  the  poet  says  he  was 

Notnooentyet;  hatonthegiaeqrhflrb 
Pearlees,  vnfear'd,  be  dept 

Sofdhqf.  These  are  the  contradictions  of  a 
dreamer.  Horace  has  said  of  Homer,  "  aliquando 
bonus  dormitat"  This  really  is  no  napphig ;  it 
tt  heavy  snoring.  But  how  fresh  and  vigorous  he 
nK8  the  next  momeni  And  we  are  carried  by 
bhn,  we  know  not  how,  into  the  presence  of  Eye, 
ud  help  her  to  hold  down  the  strong  and  strug- 
gling  woodbine  for  the  arbour.  I  wish  Milton 
bad  forgotten  the  manner  of  Euripides  in  his  dull 
reflections,  and  had  not  forced  into  Adam's 
numth, 

For  nothing  loveUeroan  be  found 
In  woman  than  to  fdMljr  komehold  good. 
And  good  worin  in  her  husband  to  preinote. 

An  this  is  Teiy  true,  but  very  tedious,  and  very 
oatefplaoe. 

Ltaiior,  Let  us  come  into  the  open  air  again 
with  her.  I  wish  she  had  not  confessed  such  a 
pradilection  for. 

The  ameU  of  sweetest /kiiiiel.  V.ni; 

for  although  it  is  said  to  be  very  pleasant  to  ser- 
Pfnta,  no  serpent  had  yet  communicated  any  of 
biatastes  to  womankind.    Again,  I  suspect  you 


would  wish  our  good  Milton  a  little  fitfther  from 

the  schools,  when  he  tells  Eve  that 

The  wife^  where  danger  or  dishonour  lnrks» 
SalBst  and  seemlieet  l^  her  hnsband  stays. 
Who  guards  her,  or  with  her  the  worst  endnres. 

But  how  frdly  and  nobly  he  compensates  the  in- 
appropriate thought  by  the  most  appropriate  I 
Just  then  letnm'd  at  skmt  ^^evmingjtomn, 
Souihey. 

TowhomthewIlya(id<r,bIytheand|M*   V.OS. 
I  strongly  object  to  the  word  adder,  which  reduces 
the  grand  serpent  to  yeiy  small  (Umensions.    It 
neveris,  or  has  been,  applied  to  any  other  species 
than  the  little  ugly  yenomous  yiper  of  our  countiy. 
Of  such  a  reptile  it  neyer  could  be  said  that, 
BBtwi/UpTotTd 
Intanifkt, 
Nor  that 

Hope  elevates,  and  J9y 
Brl^itens  his  evert. 

Here  again  Homer  would  haye  run  into  no  such 
error.  But  eiror  is  more  pardonable  than  wan- 
tonness, such  as  he  commits  in  yerse  648. 
.FHiaicit  to  me,  though  A««  be  here  to  excesi 
Landor.  Ton  haye  often,  no  doubt,  repeated  in 
writing  a  word  you  had  written  just  before.  Milton 
has  done  it  inadyertently  in 

While  each  part, 
M6tion,<iac>  act, won  andJenoe  ere  the  tongue^  Ac  y.674. 

Eyidently  eadi  should  be  and.  Looking  at  the 
tempter  in  the  shape  of  an  adder,  as  he  is  last 
represented  to  us,  there  is  something  which  pre- 
pares for  a  smile  on  the  fiu^  of  Eye,  when  he  says, 

Lookonwte, 
Me,  who  have  tonohtand  tasted,  yet  both  IHh 
And  life  more  perfect  hare  attained  than  fiate 
Meant  me. 

Now  certainly  the  adder  was  the  most  hideous 
creature  that  oyer  had  crossed  her  path,  and  she 
had  no  means  of  knowing,  unless  by  taking  his 
own  word  for  it,  that  he  was  a  bit  wiser  than  the 
rest  Indeed  die  had  heard  the  yoices  of  many 
long  before  she  had  heard  his,  and  as  they  all  ex- 
celled him  in  stateliness,  she  might  well  imagine 
they  were  by  no  means  inferior  to  him  in  intel- 
lect, and  were  more  likely  by  their  conforma- 
tion to  haye  reached  and  eaten  Uie  apple,  although 
they  held  their  tongues.    In  yerse  781, 

She  pluokt,  ibe  eat 

Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  nature  fhm  her  leae,  fto. 

Surely  he  neyer  wrote  eai  for  ate;  nor  would  he 
admit  a  rhyme  where  he  could  at  least  palliate  it. 
But  although  we  met  together  for  the  purpose  of 
plucking  out  the  weeds  and  briars  of  this  bound- 
less and  most  glorious  garden,  and  not  of  oyer- 
lauding  the  praises  of  others,  we  must  admire  the 
wond^fhl  skill  of  Milton  in  this  section  of  his 
work.  He  represents  Eye  as  beginning  to  be 
deceitful  and  audacious;  as  ceasing  to  fear,  and 
almost  as  ceasing  to  reyerence  the  Creator;  and 
shuddering   not  at  extinction  itself,  until   she 

Of  Adam  wedded  to  another  B?e. 
Souihey,  We  shall  lose  our  dinner,  our  supper. 
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IMAOnSTABY  CONVBBSATIONS. 


•ad  our  sleep,  if  we  e^qpfttiftte  <m  the  izmnmerable 
beuiUes  of  the  yolnme :  we  hare  scarcely  time 
to  note  the  blemiflhes.    Among  these, 

InherfMtezciiM 
Game  proIofiiA  and  apology  Iom  prompt 

There  is  ft  leyity  and  impropriety  in  thus  mslung 
on  the  stage.  I  think  the  tv.  957, 958,  and  959, 
superfluous,  and  some^diat  dull;  beside  that 
they  are  the  repetition  of  915  and  910,  in  his 
soliloqay. 
LandoT,  I  wish  that  after  1003, 

W«pt  at  oompletingof  the  mortal  aliif 
eyeiy  verse  were  omitted,  nntil  we  reach  the 
1821st. 

Th«7  mt  than  down  to  wMp. 

A  very  natural  sequence.  We  should  indeed  lose 
some  fine  poetry;  in  which  howeyer  there  are 
passages  which  eyen  the  sanctitude  of  Milton  is 
inadequate  to  yeil  decorously.  At  all  eyents,  we 
should  get  fiurly  rid  of  "Herculean  SampMm." 
V.  106a 

SovJthey.  But  yon  would  also  lose  such  a  flood 
of  hannony  as  never  ran  on  earth  beyond  that 
Paradise.    I  m^m, 

How  diaU  I  behold  the  foo« 
Henoeflorth  of  Ck>d  or  angel,  erst  with  Joy 
And  rapture  80  of  t  beheld  ?    Thoee  heavenly  diapce 
Will  dazzle  now  thia  earthly  with  their  blaaeb 
.    Inanlteably  bright   O!  might  I  here 
In  Bolitade  lire  aaTBge  I  Jn  eome  glade 
Obeonredt  where  higbeet  woodi,  impenetrable 
To  etar  or  sonlight,  spread  their  nmbrage  broad 
And  brown  as  evening.    Cover  me,  ye  pineib 
Te  oedara,  with  innumerable  booghs. 
Hide  mOf  where  I  may  never  see  them  more. 

Landor,  Certainly,  when  we  read  these  verses, 
the  ear  is  closed  against  all  others,  for  the  day,  or 
even  longer.  It  sometimes  is  a  matter  of  amuse- 
ment to  hear  the  sillinesses  of  good  men  con- 
versing on  poetiy;  but  when  they  lift  up  some 
fiivourite  on  their  shoulders,  and  tell  us  to  look 
at  one  equal  in  height  to  Milton,  I  feel  strongly 
inclined  to  scourge  tiie  more  prondnent  fbol  of  Uie 
two,  the  moment  I  can  discover  which  it  is. 

SwJthey, 

Long  they  sat,  as  ffmdten  mvCc  V.104. 

Stillingfleet  says,  ''  This  vulgar  expression  may 
owe  its  origin  to  the  stories  in  romances,  of  the 
effect  of  the  magical  wand."  Nothing  more  likely. 
How  many  modes  of  speech  are  called  vulgar,  in 
a  contemptuous  sense,  which,  because  of  Uieir 
propriety  and  latitude,  strike  the  senses  of  all 
who  hear  them,  and  remain  in  the  memoiy 
during  the  whole  existence  of  the  language.  This 
is  one,  and  although  of  daily  parlance,  it  is 
highly  poetical,  and  among  the  Uw  flowers  of 
romance  that  retun  their  freshness  and  odour. 
Lamdor, 

For  what  can  iNape  the  «y%fta  Book  10,  v.  S. 
When  we  find  in  MiKon  such  words  as  'acope, 
*edain,  Ice,  with  the  sign  of  elision  in  firont  of 
them,  we  may  attribute  such  a  sign  to  the  wilfbl- 
ness  of  the  printer,  and  the  indifierence  of  the 
author  in  regard  to  its  correetian.     He  wrote 


both  words  without  it,  fsmn.  the  Italian  aoaRparg 
and  9d€gnaare.    In  v.  19, 

Made  haste  to  wmIu  appear* 

is  negligence  or  worse :  but  incomparably  worse 
still  is. 


Tbe  evening  oooUwbn  he  bom  wrath  sitfrveoeC   Y.  tft. 

Southey,  In  120,  he  writes  revUe  (a  substan- 
tive) for  rtbuke.  In  100  and  131  are  two  verses 
of  aimilar  pauses  in  the  same  place. 

I  should  oonosal.  and  notazpoae  toUaiM 
Bymyeomplaint. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  words  become  a  verse, 
and  a  less  heavy  one,  by  tagging  the  two  {necea 
together. 

And  not  expose  to  blame  by  my  oomplainL 

I  agree  with  you  that,  in  blank  verse,  the  pause, 
after  the  fourth  qrllftble,  which  P<^  and  Johnson 
seem  to  like  the  best,  is  very  tiresome  if  often 
repeated ;  and  Milton  seldom  fidls  into  it.  But 
he  knew  where  to  employ  it  with  effect :  for  ex- 
ample, in  this  sharp  reproof,  twice  over.  Verses 
143  and  146. 

Was  she  thy  Ood,  that  her  thon  didst  obey 

Before  his  voice? 

In  V.  155  he  represents  the  Ahnjgh^  xaang  a 
most  unseemly  metaphor. 

Whkh  was  thy  part 
Andi 


A  metaphor  taken  from  the  masks  of  the  ancient 
stage  certainly  ill  suits  "  His  part  and  person." 

Landor,  Here  are  seven  (v.  175)  such  vile 
verses,  and  forming  so  vile  a  sentence,  that^  it 
appears  to  me,  a  part  of  God's  malediction  must 
have  fidlen  on  them  on  their  way  finom  QtnesU, 
In  195,  he  says. 

Children  then  shalt  brln^ 
In  sorrow  forth,  and  to  thy  huaband'a  will 
Thine  shall  submit :  he  oyer  thee  shall  rule. 

The  Deity  had  commanded  the  latter  part  from 
the  beginning :  it  now  comes  as  the  completion 
of  the  curse. 

y.  198  is  no  verse  at  alL 

Beoause  thou  hast  haTUtHd  to  the  Toioeof  thy  wife^ 
There  are  very  few  who  have  not  done  this^  &of»- 
gr^mal-ffrf,  and  many  have  thought  it  oune 
enough  of  itself;  poor  Milton,  no  donbt^  amon^ 
the  rest 

Southey,  1  suspect  you  will  abate  a  tittle  ci 
your  hikrity,  if  you  continue  to  readfrt>m  v.  220 
about  a  dozen:  they  are  most  oppreasivob 

I  Shan  not  lag  behind,  nor  en 
The  way  thou  leading. 

Such  is  the  punctuation;  wrong,  I  think.  I 
would  read, 

I  shall  not  lag  behind  aor  err. 
The  way  thou  leading. 

Landor,  He  was  very  fond  of  this  Latiniam :  but 
to  err  a  way  is  neither  Latin  idiom  nor  Kngliah. 
From  292  to  316,  what  a  series  of  verses !  astroo- 
ture  more  magnificent  and  wonderful  than  ike 
terrific  bridge  itself,  the  oonstmetioa  of  which 
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reqoiied  the  nnhed  work  of  the  two  greftt  tih- 
qnuben  of  all  mankind. 

Smdkt^.  Pity  that  he  oould  not  abstain  from  a 
pan  at  the  bri<lge>footy  "by  wondroos  iiipontir 
feaC  In  y.  348  he  recnra  to  the  word  jxmti^iioe, 
k  few  lines  aboFe,  I  mean  v.  315,  there  most  be 
s  parenthediL    The  yerees  are  printed, 

Followli«tlMtrmok 
or  SateB  to  the  Mlf-MiM  plaoe  wbera  he 
Flrat  lighted  fhim  hiB  wing  and  landed  aafe 
From  oat  of  obeoa*  to  theootiide  bare 
Of  this  raond  world. 

I  voold  place  all  the  words  after  "Satan,** 
indading  duios,  in  a  parenthesis ;  else  we  must 
alter  the  second  to  for  on;  and  it  is  safer  and 
more  rererential  to  correct  the  punctuation  of  a 
great  poet  than  the  slightest  word.  Bentley  is 
much  addicted  to  this  impertinence. 

Landor,  In  his  emendations,  as  he  calls  them, 
both  of  Milton  and  of  Horace,  for  one  happy 
eonjectare,  he  makes  at  least  twenty  wrong,  and 
ten  ridicoloiis.  In  the  Qreek  poets,  and  some- 
times in  Terence,  he,  beyond  the  rest  of  the  pack, 
iru  often  bronght  into  the  trail  by  scenting  an 
tmsoondneas  in  the  metre.  But  let  me  praise  him 
where  few  think  of  praising  him,  or  even  of  sns- 
peeting  his  superiority.  He  wrote  better  English 
than  his  adyersaiy  Middleton,  and  established  for 
his  imiTersity  that  supremacy  in  classical  litera- 
tore  which  it  still  retains. 

In  T.  369 1  find,  "  Thou  us  empowerof.*'  This  is 
imgrammatical :  it  should  be  empoweredft,  since 
it  relates  to  time  past:  had  it  related  to  time 
present,  it  would  still  be  wrong ;  it  should  then 
be  empoweres£.  I  wonder  that  Bentley  has  not 
nmarked  this,  for  it  lay  within  his  competence. 

Souihey.  That  is  no  reason  why  he  omitted  to 
nmark  it  I  like  plain  English  so  much  that  I 
can  not  refrun  from  censuring  the  phraseology  of 
T.  345, "  With  joy  and  tidings  fraught,"  meaning 
i<lfid  Udings,  and  defended  by  Virgil's  mvnera 
fftitiaimque  dei.  Phrases  are  not  good,  whether 
in  Latin  or  English,  which  do  not  conyey  their 
meaning  unbroken  and  unobstructed.  The  best 
nnderstanding  would  with  difficulty  master  such 
^pressions,  of  which  the  signification  is  tradi- 
tioBal  from  the  grammarians,  but  beyond  the 
^•wnds  of  logic,  or  eyen  the  liberties  of  speech. 
You,  who  haye  ridiculed  Virgil's  odor  aUulU 
nmu,  and  many  similar  foolish  tricks  committed 
by  him,  will  pardon  my  animadyersion  on  a 
■Bialler  (though  no  small)  fimlt  in  Milton. 

I^fxndar.  Bight.  Agun  I  go  forward  to  punc- 
Uation.  Bentley  is  puzzled  again  at  v.  868.  It 
ia  printed  with  the  following : 

ThoQ  hast  aohtered  oar  liherty,  confined 
Withhi  hflll-gatet  tlQ  now ;  thon  ua  empower'd 
1^  farttfy  tboa  &r,  and  ovorlaj 
WHh  thlaporteotona  bridge,  the  dazlc  abys. 

The  punctuation  should  be, 

Tboa  hast  aofaiered  oar  Uberiy :  oonflned 

Within  heU-gatee  tiU  now,  thou  as  empoweredst,  Ao. 

I  wonder  that  Hilton  should  a  second  time 
have  oonunitted  so  graye  a  gnunmatical  fiuilt  as 


he  does  in  writing  "  thou  empowera^**  instead 
of  empowered^    Ver.  880, 

Farted  hy  the  empTreal  boondi^ 
His  quaHiraturet  fhim  th  j  orbioalar  world. 

Agunthe  schoolmen,  and  the  crazy  philosophers 
who  followed  them.  It  was  belieyed  that  the 
empyrean  is  a  quadrangle,  because  in  the  Revdor 
tions  the  Holy  City  is  square.  It  is  lamentable 
that  Milton  should  throw  oyerboard  such  pro- 
digious stores  of  poetry  and  wisdom,  and  hug 
with  such  pertinacity  the  ill-tied  bladders  of  crude 
learning.  But  see  him  here  agiun  in  all  his  glory. 
I  wish  indeed  he  had  r^ected  "the  plebeian 
angel  militant,*'  and  that  we  might  read,  missing 
four  yerses, 

He  through  the  midst  wmmuU 
Asoeoded  his  high  throne. 

What  noble  yerses,  fifteen  together  I 
Sotdhey,  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  most 
of  the  worst  yerses  and  much  of  the  fSouleet  lan- 
guage are  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Almighty. 
For  instance,  y.  680,  &c  I amafraid you  will  be 
less  tolerant  here  than  you  were  about  the  qua- 
drature. 

Myhen-hoondi^toliekapthedrairaadfilth  . .  . 
.  .  till  crammed  and  gorged,  nigh  bursl  .  . 
With  Bookt  and  ^tted  oBbL 

We  are  come 

To  the  other  flTO, 
Their  planetary  motions  and  aspects, 
In  sextile,  square,  and  trine,  and  opposite  .... 
Like  change  on  ssa and  land;  «i<i<ra<  blast,  Y.gBS. 

Although  he  is  partial  to  this  scansion,  I  am 
inclined  to  belieye  that  here  he  wrote  sidereal; 
because  the  same  scansion  as  Mend  recurs  in 
the  dose  of  the  yerse  next  but  one : 
Now  /^om  the  north. 

And,  if  it  is  not  too  presumptuous,  I  should 
express  a  doubt  whether  the  poet  wrote 
Is  his  wrath  also?   Beit:  man  Is  not  sck 

Not  so  and  also,  in  this  portion  are  disagree- 
able to  the  ear;  which  might  haye  been  ayoided 
by  omitting  the  unnecessary  so  at  the  dose. 

Landor.  You  are  correct.  "Ayme,"  So  I  find 
it  spelt  (y.  818),  not  oA  me/  as  usually.  It  is 
wonderful  that,  of  all  things  borrowed,  we  should 
borrow  the  expression  of  griet  One  would  natu- 
rally think  that  «yeiy  nation  had  its  own,  and 
indeed  eyeiy  man  his.  Ay  me!  is  the  ahimel  of 
the  Italians.  AM  lasso  I  is  also  theirs.  Our 
gadso,  less  poetical  and  sentimental,  comes  also 
from  them :  we  need  not  look  for  the  root 

Southey.  Again  I  would  curtul  a  long  uid 
somewhat  fo^  excrescence,  terminating  with 
coarse  inyectiyes  against  the  female  sex,  and  with 
reflections  more  suitable  to  the  character  and 
experience  of  Milton  than  of  Adam.  I  would 
insert  my  pruning-knife  at  y.  871, 

To  warn  all  oreaturss  from  thee  . . 

and  cut  clean  through,  quite  to  "  homehold  peace 
oonfoand,**  y.  908. 
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Lamdor,  The  reply  of  Eve  Ib  exqnMtely  beaa- 
tifulj  especially 

Both  lutTo  rimwd,  but  th<m 
Igafnst  God  only.  I  •safaMk  Qod  and  thee. 
At  last  her  yoice  fiula  her. 

Me,  me  onlyjnat  ol^eot  of  his  lz«b 
Beniley,  and  thoiuands  more,  would  read,  "Me, 
only  me  1  **  But  Milton  did  not  write  for  Bentl^, 
nor  for  those  thousands  more.  Similar,  in  the 
trepidation  of  grief,  is  Yiigil's,  "Me,  me,  adsum 
qui  feci,**  5tc. 

Why  stand  we  longer  shlTerlng  under  fean^ 
That  show  no  end  but  death,  and  hare  the  power 
Of  many  ways  to  die  the  shortest  ohooebig, 
DestiiiotlonwithdestmotiontodsatroT.    V.1008,JMs. 
This  punctuation  is  perhaps  the  best  yet  pub- 
lished :  but,  after  all,  it  renders  the  sentence  little 
better  than  nonsense.    Eve,  according  to  this, 
talks  at  once  of  hesitation  and  of  choice,  "  shirer- 
ing  under  fears,**  and  both  of  them  "  choosing  the 
shortest  way,"  yet  she  ezpostuLites  with  Adam 
why  he  is  not  ready  to  make  the  choice.     The 
perplexity  would  be  solred  by  writing  thus : 
Why  stand  we  longer  shivering  under  fears 
That  show  no  end  but  death  ?  and  have  the  power 
Of  many  ways  to  die!  the  shortest  ohooee  .  . 
Deetruotlon  with  destnaotion  to  destroy. 

If  we  persist  in  retuning  the  participle  thooa- 
ing,  instead  of  the  imperative  choose,  grammar, 
sense,  and  spirit,  all  escape  us.  I  am  conyinced 
that  it  was  an  oyersight  of  the  transcriber :  and 
we  know  how  easily,  in  our  own  works,  fiitults  to 
which  the  eye  and  ear  are  accustomed,  escape  our 
detection,  and  we  are  surprised  when  they  are 
first  pointed  out  to  us. 
SotUhey,  1  wish  you  could  mend  as  easily. 

On  me  the  curse  aslope 
Olant4d  on  the  ground :  with  labour  I  most  earn,  Ao. 

V.  1053. 
Landor,  In  the  veiy  first  verse  of  the  Eleventh 
Book,  Milton  is  resolved  to  display  his  knowledge 
of  the  Italian  idiom.  We  left  Adam  and  Eve  pros- 
trate; and  prostrate  he  means  that  they  should 
still  appear  to  us,  although  he  writes. 

Thus  th^,  in  loneliest  plight,  repentant  stood 
Pnying. 

Stavano  pregando  would  rignify  they  conHnued 
praying.  The  Spaniards  have  the  same  expres- 
sion :  tiie  French,  who  never  stand  still  on  any 
occasion,  are  without  it. 

Souihey,  It  is  piteous  that  Milton,  in  all  his 
strength,  is  forced  to  fall  back  on  the  old  fiible  of 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha.  And  the  prayers  which 
the  son  of  God  presents  to  the  Father  in  a  "  golden 
censer,  mixed  with  incense,"  had  never  yet  been 
offered  to  the  Mediator,  and  required  no  such 
accompaniment  or  conveyance.  There  are  some 
noble  lines  beginning  at  72 ;  but  one  of  them  is 
prosaic  in  itself,  and  its  discord  is  profiUess  to  the 
others.  -  In  v.  86, 

Ofthatdi/etutof  fhiit. 
I  must  remark  that  Milton  is  not  quite  exempt 
from  the  evil  spirit  of  saying  things  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  defending  them.    CThaucer  used  the 


word  drfend  as  the  English  of  educa^on  tha 
used  it,  in  common  witii  the  French.  It  vii 
obsolete  in  that  sensewhen  Milton  wrote;  so  H 
19A  even  in  the  age  of  Spenaer,  who  is  Idroed  to 
employ  it  for  the  rhyme. 

Landor,  This  evil  spirit  which  you  find  haDg" 
ing  about  Milton,  fell  on  him  from  two  tehmd- 
rooms^  both  of  which  are  now  bec<»nemQeh  loi 
noisy  and  somewhat  more  instructive,  althoi^ 
PhillpOts  is  in  the  one,  and  although  Brougham 
is  in  the  other;  I  mean  the  schoot-rooms  of 
theology  and  criticism. 

Southey.  Ton  will  be  glad  that  he  aooents  con- 
trite (v.  90)  on  the  last  syllable,  but  the  ^adnea 
will  cease  at  the  fintof  r^ceptacfe,  v.  12S. 

Latuhr,  I  question  whether  he  pronounced 
it  so.  My  opinion  is,  that  he  pronooneed  it 
recept^de,  Latinizing  as  usual  and  espedaDvia 
B.  8,  V.  574, 

By  attributinff  overmodi  to  things,  ^a 

We  are  strange  perverters  of  latin  aoceota- 
ations.  Frem  irrUo  we  make  irritate;  from 
exdto,  excite.  But  it  must  be  conceded  that  ^ 
latter  is  much  for  the  better,  and  perhaps  the 
former  also.  Tou  will  puzzle  many  good  Lalis 
scholars  in  England,  and  nearly  all  abroad,  if  jw 
make  them  read  any  sent^ioe  containing  irrito  or 
excUo  in  any  of  their  tenses.  I  have  often  Uted 
it ;  and  nearly  all,  excepting  the  Italians,  haf« 
pronounced  both  words  wrong. 

Sovihey, 

Watohfnl  diernbim,  four  faces  each 
Had,  like  a  double  Janus, 

Better  left  this  to  the  imagination:  doubk 
Januses  are  queer  figures.    He  continuea, 

AU  their  shape 
Spangled  with  eyes,  more  nomen>as  than  those 
Of  Argus. 

At  the  restoration  of  learning  it  was  veiy  pa^ 
donable  to  seize  on  every  remnant  of  antiquity, 
and  to  throw  together  into  one  great  store-room 
whatever  could  be  collected  fit>m  all  countri^ 
and  frx>m  all  authors,  sacred  and  profime.  I^uote 
has  done  it ;  sometimes  rather  ludicrously.  Miltoa 
here  copies  his  Argue,  And  four  lines  fitftiier 
on,  he  brings  forward  LeuoothoB,  in  her  own  p«^ 
son,  although  she  had  then  no  existence. 

Landor,  Nor  indeed  had  svbacriptions,  to  arti- 
cles or  anything  else :  yet  we  find  '*  but  F^ 
subscribed  not,**  v.  182.  And  within  three  more 
lines,  ''  The  bird  of  Jove,**  Otherwise  the  passage 
is  one  of  exquisite  beauty.  Among  the  angels, 
and  close  at  Uie  side  of  the  arehangd,  ^  Iris  had 
dipt  her  woot"  Verse  267,  retire  is  a  substan- 
tive, from  the  Italian  and  Spanish. 

How  divinely  beautiful  is  the  next  passage !  It 
is  imposuble  not  to  apply  to  Milton  himself  the 
words  he  has  attributed  to  Eve : 

Fromthee 
How  Shan  Ipart?  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world  ? 

My  ear,  I  confess  it,  is  dissatisfied  with  every- 
thing, for  days  and  weeks  after  the  harmony  of 
Paradise  Lost,   Leaving  this  magnificent  temple. 
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I  am  haidly  to  be  padfied  by  the  fldiy-bulH  cham- 
ben,  the  lieh  cnpboardB  of  emboaaed  plftto,  and 
the  omnigenona  fanagea  of  Shakapeare. 
Satdkejf.  ImoatintemiptyoTirtranaporta. 

HlB  tfytmiglii  there  oommand  wfaen-efw  etood 

Citj  of  old  or  modvii  fiuD*. 

Here  are  twenfy-fire  linea  deacribing  dtiea  to 
exist  kmg  after,  and  many  which  hia  eye  could  not 
haie  commanded  eren  if  they  elated  then,  be- 
caoae  th^  were  aitnated  on  the  oppoaite  aide  of  the 
globe.  Bat  aome  of  them,  the  poet  reminds  na 
afterward,  Adam  might  haye  aeen  in  spirit.  Dif- 
fuse aa  he  la,  he  appeals  quite  moderate  in  com- 
parison with  Taaao  on  a  aimilar  occaalon,  who 
expatiatee  not  only  to  the  length  of  fiTo-and- 
twenty  linea,  but  to  between  fonr  and  five  hundred. 
Limdor.  AtT.  480  there  begina  a  catalogue  of 
diaeaaee,  which  Milton  increaaed  in  the  aecond 
edition  of  the  poem.    He  added, 

Pwnonlfto  tnoMj,  mopliig  mtlaiwholy. 
And  uMwuatoack  midnii,  pjnteg  atrophy, 
Kuunus,  and  wldo-wastiiif  paitUcnoe  I 

There  ahould  be  no  comma  after  "  melancholy," 
as  there  la  in  my  copy. 

Sotdkey,  And  in  mine  too.  He  might  hare 
ifl^rded  to  atrike  out  the  two  preceding  yersea 
when  theae  noble  onea  were  preaented. 

Intastliie  itooe  and  iikcr*  ooUo  pangik 
are  better  to  be  understood  than  to  be  expreased. 
His  description  of  old  age  is  somewhat  leaa  aor- 
Towfol  and  much  lesa  repulaive.    It  cloaca  with 

In  thjUood  will  reign 
Anwlaniiholydawp  of  cold  and  dry. 

Nobody  could  understand  this  who  had  not  read 
the  strange  notions  of  physicians,  which  con- 
tmued  down  to  the  age  of  Milton,  in  which  we 
find  Boch  nonsense  as  "  adust  humours."  I  think 
yon  would  be  unreluctant  to  expunge  vv.  624, 
«25,626,627. 

Xofltior.  Quite:  and  there  is  also  much  ver- 
Inige  about  the  giants,  and  very  perplexed  from 
▼.  88  to  97.  But  some  of  the  heaviest  verses  in 
the  poem  are  those  on  Noah,  from  717  to  787. 
In  the  following  we  have  "  vapour  and  exhakUum," 
which  signify  the  aame. 


Seawltboatihore.   V.7W. 
This  is  very  sublime :  and  indeed  I  could  never 
ImrtOy  jom  with  those  who  condemn  in  Ovid 

Onnda  pontoa  «ant ;  deerant  qnoqoe  Utora  ponto.* 
It  is  true,  the  whole  &ct  is  stated  in  the  first 
hemistych ;  but  the  mind's  eye  moves  from  the 
centre  to  the  drcumlerenoe,  and  the  pleonasm 
curies  it  into  infinity.  If  there  is  any  &ult  in 
Jhispaasage  of  Ovid,  MUton  has  avoided  it>  but 
he  fraquently  fidls  into  one  vastly  more  than 
^^^^dian,  and  after  so  awful  a  pause  as  is  nowhere 
elsem  an  the  regiona<^ poetry. 

How  didrt  tfaongriinetheo,  Adam,  to  behold 

TboMdofanthyoOpring!  ondeondl 

I>epipBlatioaI 

Tku  afUfiherJIoodt 

QTUttrs  and  torrtm  ajicod,  IMm  aUo  drowned, 

dnd  tmk  Que  at  Ih^tant. 


It  is  wonderfhl  how  little  reflection  on  many  oo- 
casions,  and  how  little  knoidedge  on  some  very 
obvious  ones,  is  diq>layed  by  Boitley.  To  paas 
over  his  impudence  in  pretending  to  correct  the 
worda  of  Milton  (whoee  hand-writing  was  extant) 
Just  as  he  would  the  corroded  or  corrupt  text  of 
any  ancient  author,  here  in  v.  895.  "  To  drown 
the  world  with  man  therein,  or  beael/*  he  tells  us 
that  birds  are/argot,  and  would  substitute  "  With 
man  or  beast  or  fotcL"  He  might  as  well  have 
said  that  .^eotf  are /ot^o^  Beast  means  everything 
that  is  not  man.  It  would  be  much  more  sensible 
to  object  to  such  an  expression  as  men  andanimah, 
and  to  ask,  are  not  men  animalsl  and  even  more 
so  than  the  rest,  if  amrna  haa  with  men  a  more 
extenaive  meaning  than  with  other  creatures. 
Bentley  in  many  thinga  was  very  acute ;  but  his 
eriticiams  on  poetry  produce  the  same  eflEect  as 
the  water  of  a  lead  mine  on  plants.  He  knew  no 
more  about  it  than  Hallam  knows,  in  whom  aeute- 
nesB  is  certainly  not  blunted  by  such  a  weight  of 
learning. 

SouOiey.  We  open  the  Twelfth  Book :  we  see 
land  at  last 

Landor.  Tee,  and  dry  land  too.  Happily  the 
twelfth  is  the  shortest  In  a  continuation  of  six 
hundred  and  twenty-five  flat  verses,  we  are  pre- 
pared for  our  passage  over  aeveral  such  deserts  of 
almost  equal  extent,  and  still  more  frequent  in 
Paradiee  Begained,  But  at  the  dose  of  the  poem 
now  under  our  examination,  there  is  a  brief  union 
of  the  sublime  and  the  pathetic  for  about  twenty 
lines,  b^;inning  with  "  All  in  bright  array." 

We  are  comforted  by  the  thought  that  Previa 
dence  had  not  abandoned  our  first  parents,  but 
was  still  their  guide ;  that  althoo^^  th^had  lost 
Paradise,  th^  were  not  debarred  from  Eden; 
that  although  the  angel  had  left  them  solitary 
and  sorrowing,  he  left  them  "  yet  in  peace."  The 
termination  is  proper  and  complete. 

In  Johnson's  estimate  I  do  not  perceive  the  nnr 
fidmessofwhich  many  have  complained.  Among 
hhi  first  observations  is  this :  "Soircely  any  redtid 
is  wished  shorter  for  the  sake  of  quickening  the 
main  action."  This  is  untrue :  were  it  true,  why 
remark,  as  he  does  subsequentiy,  that  the  poem 
is  most^  read  as  a  duty;  not  as  a  pleasure.  I  think 
it  unnecessary  to  say  a  word  on  the  moral  or  the 
subject ;  for  it  requires  no  genius  to  select  a  grand 
one.  The  heaviest  poems  may  be  appended  to 
the  loftiest  themes.  Andreini  and  others,  whom 
Milton  turned  over  and  tossed  aside,  are  evi- 
dences. It  requires  a  large  stock  of  patience  to 
travel  through  Y ida ;  and  we  slacken  in  our  march» 
although  accompanied  with  the  livelier  singsong 
of  Sannasar.  Let  any  reader,  who  is  not  by  many 
degrees  more  pious  than  poetical,  be  asked  whe- 
ther he  folt  a  very  great  interest  in  the  greatest 
actors  of  Paradise  Lost,  in  what  is  either  said  or 
done  by  the  angels  or  the  Creator ;  and  whether 
the  humblest  and  weakest  does  not  most  attract 
him.  Johnson's  remarks  on  the  allegory  of  Mil- 
ton are  just  and  wise ;  so  are  those  on  the  non- 
materiality  or  non-immateriality  of  Satan.   These 
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fiutltsmigiii  hS7t  heem.  easily  avoided :  Imi  Hil- 
ton, with  all  his  strength,  chose  rather  to  make 
Antiquity  his  shield-bearer,  and  to  come  forward 
nnder  a  protection  which  he  might  proudly  have 
disdained. 

Sauthey,  Ton  will  not  countenance  the  critic, 
nor  Dryden  whom  he  quotes,  in  saying  that 
Hilton  "saw  Nature  through  the  spectacles  of 
books." 

Lcmdor.  Unhappily  both  he  and  Dryden  saw 
Nature  from  between  the  houses  of  Fleet-street 
If  erer  there  was  a  poet  who  knew  her  well, 
and  described  her  in  all  her  loTeliness,  it  was 
Hilton.  In  the  Paradiae  Lott  how  profuse  in  his 
descriptions,  as  became  the  time  and  place!  in  the 
Allegro  and  Pensaroso,  how  exquisite  and  select  I 

Johnson  asks,  "What  Englishman  can  take 
delight  in  transcribing  passages,  which,  if  they 
less^  the  reputation  of  Hilton,  dlTninish,  in 
some  degree,  the  honour  of  our  country!"  I 
hope  the  honour  of  our  eountiy  will  always  rest 
on  truth  and  justice.  It  is  not  by  concealing  what 
is  wrong  that  anything  right  can  be  accomplished. 
There  is  no  pleasure  in  transcribing  such  passages, 
but  there  is  great  utility.  Inferior  writers  ezerdse 
no  interest,  attract  no  notice,  and  senre  no  purpose. 
Johnson  has  himself  done  great  good  by  exposing 
great  &ults  in  great  authors.  His  crittdsm  on 
Hilton's  highest  work  is  the  most  Tahiable  of  all  his 
writings.  He  seldom  is  erroneous  in  his  censures, 
but  he  never  is  sufficiently  excited  to  admira- 
tion of  what  is  purest  and  highest  in  poetry.  He 
has  this  in  common  with  common  minds  (from 
which  howeyer  his  own  is  otherwise  fiir  remote), 
to  be  pleased  with  what  is  nearly  on  a  level  wiUi 
him,  and  to  drink  as  contentedly  a  heady  beve- 
rage with  its  discoloured  froth,  as  what  is  of  the 
best  vintage.  He  is  morbid,  not  only  in  his  weak- 
ness, but  in  his  strength.  There  is  much  to  pai^ 
don,  much  to  pity,  mnch  to  reipect,  and  no  little 
to  admire  in  hhn. 

After  I  have  been  reading  the  Pcaradise  Lost, 
I  can  take  up  no  other  poet  with  satisfiM^on. 
I  seem  to  have  left  the  music  of  Handel  for 
the  music  of  the  streets,  or  at  best  for  drums 
and  fi&B.  Althou^  in  Shakspeare  there  are 
occasional  bursts  oT  harmony  no  less  sublime, 
yet,  if  there  were  many  such  in  continuation,  it 
would  be  hurtlul,  not  only  in  comedy,  but  also  in 
tragedy.  The  greater  part  should  be  equable  and 
conversational.  For,  if  the  excitement  were  the 
same  at  the  b^;inning,  the  middle,  and  the  end ; 
if  consequently  (as  must  be  the  case)  the  language 
andrersification  were  equally  elevated  throu^out ; 
any  long  poem  would  be  a  bad  one,  and,  worst  of 
all,  adimma.    In  our  English  heroic  verse,  sndi  as 


Hilt<m  has  composed  it,  there  is  a  mudi  greater 
variety  of  feet,  of  movement,  ci  musical  notes  and 
bars,  than  in  the  Greek  heroic;  and  the  final 
sounds  are  incomparably  more  diversified.  Hy 
predilection  in  youth  was  on  the  side  of  Homer ; 
for  I  had  read  the  Iliad  tidce,  and  the  Otfysaea 
once,  before  the  Paradise  LoisL  Averse  as  I 
am  to  everything  relating  to  theology,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  view  of  it  thrown  open  by  this 
poem,  I  recur  to  it  incessantly  as  the  nobleai 
specimen  in  the  world  of  eloquence,  harmony,  and 


Southey.  Learned  and  sensiUe  men  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Paradise  Lost  should  have  aided 
idth  the  words  "Providence  their  guideu** 
It  might  very  well  have  ended  there;  but  we 
are  unwilling  to  lose  sight  all  at  once  of  our 
first  parents.  Only  one  more  giimpee  is  allowed 
us :  we  are  thankful  for  it.  .  We  have  seen  the 
natural  tears  they  dropped ;  we  have  seen  that 
th^  wiped  them  soon.  And  why  was  it!  Not 
because  the  world  was  all  before  them,  but  because 
there  still  remained  for  them,  under  the  guidance 
of  Providence,  not  indeed  the  delights  of  Paradise, 
now  lost  for  ever,  but  the  genial  clime  and  calm 
repose  of  Eden. 

Landor,  U  has  been  the  practice  in  late  yean 
to  suppUmt  one  dynasty  l^  another,  political  and 
poetical.  Within  our  own  memory  no  man  had 
ever  existed  who  preferred  Lucretius,  on  the  wholes 
to  Yiigil,  or  Dante  to  Homer.  But  the  great  Flo- 
rentine, in  these  days,  is  extolled  high  above  the 
Grecian  and  Hilton.  Few,  I  believe,  have  studied 
him  more  attentively  or  with  more  delight  than.  I 
have ;  but  beside  the  prodigious  disproportion  of 
the  bad  to  the  good,  there  are  fundamental  de- 
fects which  there  are  not  in  either  of  the  other 
two.  In  the  JXvina  Commedia  the  characters  are 
without  any  bond  of  union,  any  field  of  action,  any 
definite  aim.  There  is  no  central  light  above  the 
Bolge;  and  we  are  chilled  in  Paradise  even  at  the 
side  of  Beatrice. 

SofUhey,  Some  poetical  Perillus  must  surely 
have  invented  the  terza  rima,  I  feel  in  reading 
it  as  a  school-boy  feels  when  he  is  beaten  over  tlie 
head  with  a  bolster. 

Landor^  We  shall  hardly  be  in  time  for  diimer. 
What  should  we  have  been  it  we  had  repeated 
with  just  eulogies  all  the  noble  things  in  the  poon 
we  have  been  reading  ^ 

Sonihey,  They  would  never  have  weaned  you 
from  the  Mighty  Mother  who  placed  her  turr^ed 
crown  on  the  head  of  Shakspeare. 

Landor.  A  rib  of  Shakspeare  would  have  made 
a  Hilton :  the  same  portion  of  Hilton,  all  poets 
bom  ever  since. 
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RHADAMISTUS   AND   ZENOBIA. 


ZtnobioL  Mj  beloved  I  mj  beloved !  I  can  en- 
dure the  motion  of  the  horse  no  longer;  bis 
weariness  nukes  bis  pace  so  tiresome  to  me. 
Sorely  we  bave  ridden  fiir,  yeiy  fiir  from  bome ; 
uid  bow  shall  we  ever  pass  the  wide  and  rocky 
stream,  among  the  whirlpools  of  the  rapid  and 
the  deep  Araxesi  Prom  the  first  sight  of  it> 
0  my  husband !  yon  have  been  silent :  yon  have 
looked  at  me  at  one  time  intensely,  at  another 
wildly:  have  you  mistaken  the  it)ad?  or  the 
ibrdi  ortheferryl 

Shadcanistm,  llred, tired!  didlaay?  ay,tbon 
must  be.  Here  thoo  shalt  rest :  this  before  us  is 
the  place  for  it.  Alight;  drop  into  my  aims: 
art  thou  within  themi 

ZeMotnoL  Always  in  fbar  for  me,  my  tender 
thonghtfol  Bhadamistus ! 

WiadamUtua,  Bhadamistns  then  once  more 
embrMcs  his  Zenobia ! 

ZenMa,  And  presses  her  to  his  bosom  aawith 
the  first  embrace. 

Bhadami8tu8.  What  is  the  first  to  the  last! 

ZtncibicL  Nay,  this  is  not  the  last 

BhadamistuB,  Not  quite,  (0  agony  f)  not  quite; 
once  more. 

ZemMa,  So :  w^  a  kiss :  which  you  forget 
to  take. 

BhadamiabuM  (ande).  And  shall  this  shake  my 
porposet  it  may  my  limbs,  my  heart,  my  brain ; 
bat  what  my  soul  ao  deq>ly  determined,  it  shall 
strengthen :  as  winds  do  trees  in  forests. 

ZmointL  Come;,  come  I  cheer  up.  How  good 
yoQ  are  to  be  peranaded  by  me :  back  again  at 
one  word!  Hark  I  where  are  those  drums  and 
bogies!  on  which  side  are  these  echoes  1 

BkadamiMku.  Alight,  dear,  dear  Zenobia  1 
And  does  Rhadamistna  then  press  thee  to  his 
bonm!    Can  it  be! 

ZcMiitk  Can  U  cease  to  hef  you  would  have 
said,  my  Bhadamistus !  Hark!  again  those 
inunpets}  on  which  bank  of  the  water  are  theyl 
Now  they  seem  to  come  from  the  monntainfl,  and 
now  akn^  the  river.  Men's  voices  too !  threats 
•ndydls!  Ton,  my  Bhadamistus^  could  escape. 

Bhadtmiuilm,  Wherefore  1  with  whom)  and 
whither  in  all  Asia  1 

ZenMa.  Fly!  there  are  armed  men  climbing 
npthedifii. 

Bhadamutv*,  It  was  only  the  sound  of  the 
warn  in  the  hollows  of  them,  and  the  masses  of 
pebbles  that  rolled  down  from  under  you  as  you 
bielt  to  listen. 

Zent^ho,  Turn  round ;  look  behind  1  is  it  dust 
yonder,  or  smoke  1  and  is  it  the  sun,  (nr  what  is 
it,  ihming  so  crimson]  not  shining  any  longer 
now,  but  deep  and  dull  puiple^  einJx)dying  into 
gloom. 

Rhadan^dus,  It  is  the  sun,  about  to  set  at 
Bud-day ;  we  shall  soon  see  no  more  of  him. 
ZeMcbia.  Indeed !  what  an  ill  omen !  but  how 


can  you  tell  thatt  Do  you  think  it)  I  do  not. 
Alas !  alas !  the  dust  and  the  sounds  are  nearer. 

Hhadamittue.  Prepare  then,  my  Zenobia  I 

Zenobia.  I  was  alwi^  prepared  for  it 

Rhadamiitui,  What  reason,  0  unconfidinggirl! 
from  the  day  of  our  uniouy  have  I  ever  given  you, 
to  accuse,  or  to  suspect  me  1 

Zenobia,  None,  none :  your  love,  even  in  these 
sad  moments^  ndses  me  iU>ove  the  reach  of  for- 
tune. How  can  it  pain  me  so  1  Do  I  repine  1 
Worse  may  it  pain  me;  but  let  that  love  never 
pass  away  I 

Bhadamisttis,  Was  it  then  the  losa  of  power 
and  kingdom  for  which  Zenobia  was  prepared  1 

Zenobia,  The  kingdom  was  lost  when  Bhada- 
mistus lost  the  affection  of  his  subjects.  Why  did 
they  not  love  you  1  how  could  they  not  I  Tell  me 
so  strange  a  thing.* 

MadanUstus.  Pables,  fiJ>les  1  about  the  death 
of  Mithridates  and  his  children :  dedamationi^ 
outcries :  as  if  it  were  as  easy  to'  bring  men  to 
life  again  as  .  .  I  know  not  what  ..  to  call  after 
them. 

Zenobia.  But  about  the  children  7 

Bhadcamghu,  In  all  governments  there  are 
secrets. 

Zenobia.  Between  usi 

Shadamisttu.  No  longer :  time  presses:  not  a 
moment  is  left  us,  not  a  refuge,  not  a  hope ! 

Zenobia.  Then  why  draw  the  sword? 

JViadanUshts.  Wanted  I  couraget  did  I  not 
fight  as  becomes  a  king ! 

Zenobia,  True,  most  true. 

MadamisUu.  Is  my  resolution  lost  to  me]  did 
I  but  dream  I  had  it  3 

Zenobia,  Nobody  is  very  near  yet ;  nor  can 
they  cross  the  dell  where  we  did.  Those  are 
fled  who  could  have  shown  the  pathway.  Think 
not  of  defending  me.  Listen!  look !  what  thou- 
sands are  coming.  The  protecting  bUde  above 
my  head  can  only  provoke  the  enemy.  And 
do  you  still  keep  it  there)  Ton  grasp  my  aim 
too  hard.  Can  you  look  unkindly]  Oan  it  be] 
0  think  again  and  spare  me,  Bhadamistus! 
Prom  the  vengeance  of  man,  from  the  judgments 
of  heaven,  the  unborn  may  preserve  my  husband. 

MadanUstus.  We  must  die  1  They  advance; 
they  see  us ;  they  rush  forward  1 

Zenobia.  Me,  me  would  you  strike]  Bather 
let  me  lei^  fitnn  the  precipice. 

Madamidus.  Hold!  Whither  would  thy  despe- 
ration] Art  thou  again  within  my  grasp] 

Zenobicu  0  my  beloved!  never  let  me  call  you 
crue^ !  let  me  love  you  in  the  last  hour  of  seeing 
you  as  in  the  first  I  must,  I  must . .  and  be  it 
my  thought  in  death  that  you  love  me  so  1  I 
would  have  cast  away  my  life  to'  save  yon  from 

*  From  the  ■eolnilon  of  the  Aslatio  women,  Zenolila 
may  be  fiippowd  to  ham  bMo  igaonat  of  the  orimaa 
RhadamitkiM  had  committed. 
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remorse :  it  may  do  that  and  more,  preeenred  by 
yon.  Listen  1  Usten  I  among  those  who  pursne 
US  there  are  many  fibthen ;  childlesB  by  hk  own 
hand,  none.  Do  not  kill  our  baby . .  ihe  beet  of 
our  hopes  when  we  had  many . .  the  baby  not  yet 
oars  t  YTho  shall  then  plead  for  you,  my  unhappy 
husband  1 

Bhadamishis,  My  honour;  and  before  me,  sole 
arbiter  and  sole  audience  of  our  cause.  Bethink 
thee,  Zenobia^  of  the  indignities . .  not  bearing 
on  my  fortunes . .  but  imminent  oyer  thy  beauty ! 
What  said  II  did  I  bid  thee  think  of  themi 
Bather  die  than  imagine,  or  than  question  me, 
what  they  are!  Let  me  endure  two  deaths  before 
my  own,  crueller  than  wounds  or  than  age  or  than 
serritude  could  inflict  on  me,  rather  than  make 
me  name  t'^eyPf 

ZenobuL  Strike  f  Lose  not  a  moment  so  pre- 
cious !  Why  hesitate  now  my  generous  brave 
defender) 

BhadamiOua,  Zenobia !  dost  thou  bid  it  1 

ZenobicL  Courage  is  no  longer  a  crime  in  you. 
Hear  the  shouts,  the  threats,  the  imprecations ! 
Hear  them,  my  beloved !  let  me  no  moret 


Bhadamigku.  Embraoe  me  not^ Zenobia!  loose 
me,  loose  me  1 

Zenobia.  I  can  not :  thrust  me  away!  IMvoroe . . 
but  with  death  . .  the  disobedient  wife,  no  longer 
your  Zenobia.  (ffe  efrikee).  Oh !  oh !  one  innooflnt 
head  .  .  in  how  few  days  .  .  should  have  repooed 
. .  no,  not  upon  this  blood.  Swim  across !  is  there 
a  descent  • .  an  easy  one,  a  safe  one,  anywhere  %  I 
might  have  found  it  for  you !  ill-spent  time !  heed- 
less woman  I 

RhadamiMue.  An  arrow  hath  pierced  me :  more 
are  showering  round  us.  Qo,  my  life's  flower  I 
the  blighted  branch  drops  after.  Away !  finth 
into  the  stream !  strength  is  yet  1^  me  for  it. 
(He  throws  her  into  Uie  river).    She  sinks  not ! 

0  last  calamity  I  She  sinks !  she  sinks  I  Ko  w 
both  are  well,  and  fearless !  One  look  mote ! 
grant  one  more  look !  On  what !  where  was  it ! 
which  whirlt  which  ripple t  they  are  gone  toa 
How  calm  is  the  haven  of  the  most  troubled  lile  I 

1  enter  it!  BebeU!  traitors!  slaves!  subjeets! 
why  gape  ye  1  why  halt  ye !  On,  on,  dastards  f 
Oh  that  ye  dared  to  follow !  (ffe  plunges  anmed 
into  the  Araxes), 


ELDON  AND  ENCOMBE. 


Mdon,  Enoombe!  why  do  yon  look  so  grave 
and  sit  so  silent  1 

Enoombe.  To  confess  the  truth,  I  played  last 
evening,  and  lost 

Eldon.  Tou  played  t  Do  you  call  it  playing,  to 
plunder  your  guest  and  over-reach  your  Mends  1 
Do  you  call  it  playing,  to  be  unhappy  if  you  can 
not  be  a  robber,  luippy  if  you  can  be  onel  The 
fingers  of  a  gamester  reach  fiuiher  than  a  robber's 
or  a  murderer's,  and  do  more  mischieC  Against 
the  robber  or  murderer  the  country  is  up  in  arms 
at  once :  to  the  gamester  evexy  bosom  is  open, 
that  he  may  contaminate  or  stab  it 

Enoombe.  Certainly  I  have  neither  stabbed  nor 
contaminated;  I  have  neither  plundered  nor 
over-reached. 

Eldon.  If  you  did  not  fiuu^  you  had  some 
advantages  over  your  adversary,  you  would  never 
have  tried  your  fortune  with  him.  I  am  not  sorry 
you  lost ;  it  will  teach  you  better. 

Enoombe.  My  dear  &ther  1  if  you  could  but 
advance  me  the  money ! 

Eldon.  Tour  next  quarter,  the  beginning  of 
April,  is  nigh  at  hand.  However,  a  part,  a  moiety, 
forty  days  after  date  .  .  who  knows !    - 

Enoombe.  My  loss,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  heavy. 

Eldon.  Then  wait 

Enoombe.  Losers  would  willingly:  winners 
have  always  a  spur  against  the  flank. 

Eldon.  Tell  me  the  amount  of  the  debt 

Enoombe.  Two  thousand  pounds. 

Eldon.  Two  .  . .  what !  Uiousand  .  . .  pounds ! 
Pounds  did  you  say)  pounds  steriing  1  incredible! 

Enoombe.  Too  true! 

Eldon.  0  my  son  Encombe !  0  Enoombe,  my 
son,  my  son! 


Enoombe.  I  now  perodve  yon  piiy  my  c<nid]- 
tion,  and  I  grieve  to  have  given  so  tender-hearted 
a  parent  so  much  uneasiness.  Those  blessed 
words  remind  me  of  the  royal  psalmist's. 

Eldon.  I  am  very  near  in  my  misfortunes  ai 
leasts  although  God  forbid  that  I  should  liken 
myself  in  wisdom  or  piety  to  that  good  old 
king,  that  king  after  God's  own  heart,  of  whom 
I  can  discover  no  resembbmce  among  men,  ex- 
cepting our  own  most  gracious  sovran  George  tlie 
Fourth. 

Enoombe.  Filial  love  suggests  to  me  some 
advantages  of  yours  over  that  early  light  of  the 
genUles.  Tou  never  were  guilty  of  idolatry  nor 
adultery,  nor  ever  kept  {(Euide)  anything  but  his 
money, 

Eldon.  The  Lord  exempted  me  from  so  horri- 
ble a  sin  as  idolatry,  by  placing  me  In  the  hap- 
piest and  most  enlightened  (as  indeed  it  was 
lately)  of  all  the  countries  upon  earth.  Adultery 
and  concubinage  did  you  mention!  Another 
vorago,  two  voragoes,  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  ni 
national  wealth. 

Encombe,  Not  national,  my  dear  fitther,  but 
private  .  .  unless  he  must  pay  for  .  .  . 

Eldon.  Hold !  hold !  Ko  indecent  refleetiona! 
Son  Encombe !  do  begin  to  talk  more  discreelly 
and  more  nobly,  and  call  everything  private, 
naliondl. 

Enoombe^  Better  so,  than  to  make  everything 
national  private. 

Eldon.  The  laws  win  not  allow  that.  A  certain 
latitude,  a  liberal  construction,  a  privilege  her^ 
a  perquisite  there  .  «  these  are  things  which  only 
the  malignant  would  carp  at :  the  wiser  of  both 
parties  take  the  same  view  of  them,  and  shake 
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their  hmSB,  leayiiig  such  trifles  at  ihey  found 


Haao  Teniftm  petimofqne  damntqiifl  Tloiaiim. 

Bnt^  BOQ  Enoombe,  I  have  often  had  occasion  to 
remark,  that  persons  who  have  thrown  them- 
Bdres  under  tribnlation  by  their  eztrayagandes, 
roll  themselves  np  in  a  new  morality  with  all  the 
nap  upon  it^  and  are  profbse  in  the  loan  of  sym- 
psUdes.  They  are  fbrnished  with  eveiy  sort  of 
BMoIity  bat  that  particular  one  which  pinched 
them;  and,  when  th^  have  done  an  infinity  of 
piiTate  mischief  th^  are  inflamed  with  a'mar- 
Tdkins  pasBi<m  for  the  public  good.  Is  not  this 
nmewhat  like  a  man  who  has  the  plague  about 
Urn  jofiering  to  cure  a  patient  of  the  hiccup. 
Another  set  of  them  is  still  more  censurable,  and, 
lam  lony  to  aaj,  a  remark  of  yours  reminded 
me  of  the  offence  whereof  they  are  habitually 
guilty.  Draw  distinctions,  draw  distinctions, 
&ie(nnbef  One  of  the  errors  to  which  you 
lUoded  in  the  mention  of  king  David,  if  indeed 
it  visone,  as  periiaps  it  may  appear  at  first  mght, 
vuthe  error  of  the  times  and  of  the  country. 
We  csn  pretend  to  no  positive  proof  that  he 
cohabited  with  more  than  one  of  his  handmaidens, 
and  poMibly  it  was  not  without  some  injunction 
from  above,  for  purposes  beyond  our  reach  and 
imbeeoming  our  discussion.  We  must  dose  our 
eyes  en  those  who  are  under  Qod*s  guidance ; 
I  mean  his  more  especial  guidance,  for  under 
H  we  are  all,  weak  and  ignorant  creatures  as 
veare. 

Eneombe,  I  wish  I  had  be^  rather  more  espe- 
cially 80 ;  Uien  I  should  not  have  come  upon  you 
in  this  disagreeable  business. 

Stdan,  Don't  mind  that^  Encombe !  you  come 
not  upon  me ;  I  step  aside  from  it.  The  business 
may  be  disagreeable  to  you,  and  those  who  pUyed 
with  you.  I  grieve  at  the  propensity,  but  I  will 
svert  the  ruin. 

Bncombe,  My  dear  lather !  do  not  grieve  at  it» 
<ml7  pay  the  mon^. 

Eldon,  Only  pay  the  mon^!  only  pay  two 
thonasnd  pounds  f  All  the  moments  of  my  frail 
life,  nearly  worn  to  nothing  in  the  public  service, 
voold  scarcely  luffioe  me  for  counting  out  the 
ma. 

Mneombe,  Never  fear;  only  give  the  order :  the 
banker's  dorks  are  clever  fellows,  and  have  life 
enough  before  them  without  encroachment  upon 
yooia.  I  know  yon  will  pay  it,  my  noble-minded 
fether,  yon  look  so  relenting  and  generous. 

Bldon,  I  would  not  abuse  the  time  of  those 
worthy  derks.  The  hours  we  deduct  from  youth 
tta  never  be  added  to  age.  Time  and  virtue  are 
^  only  losses  that  are  irrecoverable. 

Mneombe.  And  sometimes  two  thousand  pounds. 

Sldtm*  Ha !  you  make  me  laugh.  Pity,  that 
with  80  mudi  rndy  wit  you  should  not  also  keep 
about  yon  a  little  ready  money.  Well,  now  we 
hsTe  recovered  our  spirits,  we  will  dismiss  all 
Mher  thought  about  these  little  pecuniary  mat- 
tot.   I  promise  you,  Bncombe,  you  shall  hear  no 


more  from  me  about  them.  Justly  to  I  might 
reprove  a  moment's  indiacretion,  which,  were  you 
not  insolvent,  would  be  serious. 

Bncombe.  One  line  then. 

Btdon,  The  dever  clerks  yon  mention  have 
all  got  into  parliament.  A  brace  or  leash  of 
them  have  been  tossed  up  to  the  ticking  of  my 
woolsack. 

Encombe.  There  are  others  as  dever  as  they, 
and  left  behind.    Let  me  bring  the  ink. 

Eldon.  Youths  of  business  in  these  days  will 
bring  their  wein^t  in  gold,  provided  they  have 
words  as  well  as  figures  at  their  disposaL  I  would 
die  with  the  reputation  of  having  be^  a  just  and 
frugal  man.  Ton,  who  have  studied  the  classics, 
know  the  value  th^  entertained  for  the  homo 
frugi,  and  how  many  virtues  that  term  induded. 
In  conadenoe,  in  recUtude,  I  can  not  do  for  yon 
what  a  sense  of  paternal  propriety  forced  me  to 
refose  your  sister.  Belying  on  the  benefices  in 
my  gift  as  chancellor,  and  venturing  to  fidl  in 
love  with  a  deigyman  who  had  nothing,  what 
does  she  but  marry  I  No  other  way  was  left  of 
showing  her  the  imprudence  she  had  committed, 
than  withholding  all  supplies..  Nothing  had 
she  from  me  for  the  whole  year.  The  bonds  of 
compassion  win  yearn,  Encombe.  Fifteen  months, 
scarcdy  fifteen  months,  had  eUpsed,  when  Lady 
Eldon  made  for  the  baby  two  flannd  dresses, 
much  longer  than  itself;  and,  with  very  few  re- 
proaches, very  few  indeed,  I  sent  her  myself  a 
check  for  twenty  pounds,  payable  at  sight  Bis 
dot  qui  cUo  dot :  so  you  may  say  forty.  It  was 
worth  as  much  to  her  who  was  starring. 

His  Mi^esty  in  consideration  of  my  infirmities 
and  in  commiseration  of  my  aMctions,  has  be^ 
graciously  pleased  to  send  me  a  most  noble  breast 
of  mutton.  The  donation  would  have  been  more 
royal  had  there  been  capers  and  crumbs  of  bread 
with  it  I  have  enemies,  my  son!  I  have 
enemies  who  intercepted  the  folnees  of  the  royal 
bounty.  However,  with  God's  blessing,  here  is 
enough  for  oursdves  and  the  servants  on  Christ- 
mas day;  and  the  superfluity  of  fot,  discreetly 
husbanded,  may  light  Uie  house  until  new  year's : 
indeed  the  evening  of  that  joyous  day  mi^  be 
enlivened  by  it 

If  there  is  anything  in  phrenology,  my  dear 
Encombe,  you  must  surdy  have  a  mountainous 
boss  of  destructiveness  on  your  cranium. 

Encombe.  I,myLordl  YThy! 

Eldon,  Otherwise  you  would  never  have  crum- 
pled so  that  admirable  piece  of  parchment  It 
came  but  this  morning,  a  ticket  to  a  hare.  None 
such  is  fobricated  in  our  days:  it  would  have 
served  for  letters  patent  to  a  dukedom,  and  would 
have  borne  wax  enough  for  the  great  seal  Now  t 
nowl  now!  do  discontinue  such  childishness. 
Can  not  you  leave  entire  even  the  list  that  was 
about  the  hinder  legs!  I  laid  it  aside  for  the 
fruit-trees  against  the  south-walL  Bemember, 
the  loss  is  yours,  if  you  have  fewer  and  smaller 
i^pricota.  All  I  can  say  is,  list  is  exorbitant: 
ndther  they  who  make  Uie  liveries,  nor  thqr  who 
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aell  the  doth,  throw  any  in;  they  hsve  the 
meannets  to  think  of  lelUng  it.  Nothings  hat 
selling  f  selling  I  We  avt  heoraM  much  too  mer- 
cantile. 

Bncombe,  I  mnst  intermpt  once  more  the  wis- 
dom of  yenr  experience  and  reflections.  The 
matter  is  reallj  urgent 

£lcUm.  Who  is  Uie  creditor  t 

Bneombe,  The  Marqnis  of  Selboroogh. 

Eldan,  Tell  him  I  have  made  up  mj  mind 
never  to  pay  a  gambling  debt 

Bneombe.  Wonld  yon  wish  him  to  shoot  met 

£kUm,  ^ootyont 

Eiuxmbe,  Yes,  l^  all  that  is  sacied  f 

Bldon,  I  am  shocked  at  your  impiety.  He 
dares  not  shoot  yon ;  and  no  action  will  lie.  Give 
him  my  opinion. 

Eneombe.  He  would  give  me  his  in  return,  and 
we  should  be  just  where  we  stood  before. 

Eidon,  This  horrid  duelling}  I  have  been 
thinking  of  oar  fine  wafamt-tree.  I  did  indeed 
hope  to  derive  some  advantage  from  it  in  my 
declining  years,  little  as  I  apprehended  th^ 
would  be  obscured  and  chilled  by  the  edipee  of 
dignity  and  the  storms  of  fortune.  It  was  valued 
at  forty  pounds :  providential  if  it  produce  me 
thirty  at  present 

Enoombe,  It  will  produce  you  walnuts. 

Bidon.  My  doable  teeth  are  gone,  and  scaicely 
any  two  meet  of  the  angle.  Th^  are  like  friends 
to  persons  out  of  place :  they  stand  apart  and 
look  shy,  and  only  wish  they  could  serve  us. 

Eneombe,  Well,  my  dear  &ther,  let  us  rather 
think  about  the  payment  of  the  money  than 
about  this  mebmcholy  matter. 

Eldon,  Sneombef  Snoombef  take  care  of  your 
teeth.  In  youth  we  know  not  the  real  value  of 
anything ;  age  instructs  us.  If  you  lose  a  finger, 
the  rest  remain ;  if  you  lose  a  tooth,  believe  me 
you  hold  the  remainder  on  no  valid  security.  A 
dissolute  life;,  care^  loss  of  mon^,  late  hours, 
hot  liquors,  rich  gravies,  many  dishes,  French 
and  Rhenish  wines,  excursions  on  the  sea  in 
yachts,  the  sea^xNMt  in  crowded  pUuses,  and, 
above  all,  the  breath  of  horses  on  the  rac&«ourse, 
4u«  pr^udicial  to  the  duration  of  teeth.  Divine 
Providence  gives  us  two  sets,  and  makes  us  sufibr 
acutely  at  each  gift^  in  order  that  we  may  remem- 
ber it  and  prize  it  Should  you  happen  to  hear 
of  anyone  desirous  to  purchase  a  fine  walnut- 
tree,  particularly  adapted  to  duelling  pistol  stocks, 
yon  may  tell  hfan  of  ours  near  the  house,  where 
dear  Lady  Eldon  loves  to  sit  and  amuse  herself 
in  the  summer  evenings,  and  where  we  eiyoy 
together  the  sweet  reflection  of  a  well-spent  life. 
It  might  not  be  amiss  to  mention  that  our 
fhvourite  tree  was  valued  by  admeasurement  at 
forty  pounds  or  upward.  Mark  me,  say  or 
^ipwaard.  The  virtuous  man  is  obecnrant  of 
truth,  even  to  his  serious  loss  and  detriment 
There  is  much  envy,  much  malignity,  in  the 
world  we  live  in.  It  is  by  no  means  dear  to  me 
Cmdeed  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  contraiy)  that 
there  was  ever  a  more  general  or  a  mor6  intense 


hostility  toward  men  in  office  than  at  present ; 
especially  if,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Almighty 
they  have  the  honour  and  h^piness  to  be  in  the 
confidence  of  his  Majesty.  Seeing  this,  it  would 
not  at  an  surprise  me  if  some  widced  wretch  or 
other,  desirous  of  bringing  me  and  the  laws  of 
Wngland  into  contempt,  shoidd  fnsinuate  that  I 
would  aid  and  abet,  and  lend  my  hand  to,  the 
practice  of  duelling.  Could  he  buisee  my  heart; 
could  he  but  hear  this  ccmversation !  God  ii 
my  judge ;  I  wish  only,  as  a  consde&tioas  man, 
upriffht  in  all  my  dealings,  to  sdl  my  walnut- 
tree.  1  know  not  whether.  If  the  ofo  should 
come  through  a  third  party,  it  might  be  ussAil  to 
remark  that  Lord  Ghuicellor  Eldon  was  in  the 
habit  of  meditating  under  this  walnnt4ree  somt 
of  his  most  important  decrees,  twenty  yean 
together.  Shak^^eare's  mulberry  was  cut  ip 
into  snuff-boxes^  and  a  guinea  has  been  given 
for  three  inches  square.  I  have  drawn  as  many 
tears  as  ever  he  did,  and  all  in  the  line  of  duty 
and  by  Uw.  Perhaps  I  may  be  remembered 
a  shorter  time  among  men.  Oortain  great  ones, 
to  whom  the  services  of  my  whole  life  were 
devoted,  seem  to  have  forgotten  me  already.  Bat 
fidelity  to  our  word,  to  our  wives,  to  our  God,  and 
to  our  king,  ensures  my  hairiness  here  and  here* 
after. 

Eneombe.  Neverthdess,  my  dear  fother,  year 
t<me  and  manner  are  excesrivdy  despondent 

Eldon.  Not  at  aU,  not  at  aO.  Another  would 
be  vexed  at  seeing  a  mere  child  take  hto  chair  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery :  another  would  tremUe  at 
the  probable  consequences  of  such  inexperience . . . 
Well,  wdl  I  they  may  want  me  yet  and  may  not 
have  me. 

Eneombe.  Could  you  be  insensible  to  the  csH 
of  king  and  countryt  Tou  shed  tears  at  the 
very  tlKraght :  I  have  touted  the  tender  pdnt, 
the  nerve  of  patriotism. 

Eldon,  Lend  me  your  pocket-handkerdiief ;  for 
mine  is  a  dean  one.  Thank  you;  I  am  truly 
grateful  for  your  ^ym'pathy  and  attention  .  . 
Are  you  mad,  Eneombe  1  why,  yours  is  dean  too. 
Take  it  back :  I  must  go  upstairs  for  my  lait 
Who  is  that  man  at  the  hall-door  t 

Eneombe.  Appar^tly  a  beggar. 

Eldon,  Go away,go  away ;  beggaiy  is  contraiy 
to  law.  I  pity  you,  my  good  friend,  firam  the 
bottom  of  my  heart 

Beggar.  What  a cdd  place  his  pity  oomea  from! 
No  wonder  it  has  caught  the  cramp,  and  Umpe. 

Eldon,  George  the  Third,  of  happy  memory^ 
stood  forward  a  bright  example  to  all  ftiton 
kings.  But  I  am  not  about  to  dte  him  in  that 
high  station.  By  God*s  appointment  ha  also 
shone  a  burning  light  for  the  guidance  of  parents. 
Being  the  natural  guardian  of  his  blessed  M^esty 
now  reigning,  he  reodved  on  his  behalf  the 
proceeds  of  the  duchies  of  Cornwall  and  I^a- 
caster,  together  with  oertain  proceeds  from  the 
prindpality  of  Wales.  In  twentyone  years,  with 
compound  interest  of  five  per  cent,  hia  Bayt^ 
Highness,  then  prince  of  Wales,  at  present  our 
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<^  fnkdou  soTfuir  might  h&Te  imbnT^dj  at 

'  hand:*  of  hifl  auguAt  parent^  from  the  Bakl 
^'fi.)tiee«U,  some  nine  hundfietl  thpusftad  pounda. 
But,  knowing  that  it  virtuon^  and  a  reltgiooB 
«dQG%ll<Ln  w  more  plc^mg  to  the  t^ym  of  our 
M  1^(71,  imd  mora  bGneficioi  to  the  euhject;,  he 
cipaided  the  whole  «um  on  bia  royal  son'* 
^diKatkni. 

EmeambB*  K  me  htmdred  thoiit^aiid  pounds  1 

£2<^iu  A  fiiMTtlon  more  or  Igbh* 

Eliifjn.  Hk  Ma^ceij  hitnBelf  declared  it.  Re- 
member, the  tutors  of  princes  arc  iords  temporal 
ud  sptrtliMl. 

Enemibe^  Oh  then^  in  that  cue^  hia  Majesty's 
»oni  maj  be  relied  on, 

Eidsm,  I  likewise  have  bestowed  on  jou,  ion 
£&edaibef  an  education  snch  as  waa  suitable  to 
jotir  Aiture  rank  in  society.  It  is  bejond  mj 
'^>wir  to  throw  you  batjk  on  Parliament.    The 

itsw  would  not  accept  my  reconuncndation 

r  y<jur  relief. 

/J^it>fM£«,  Indaed  I  am  not  so  mad  a«  io 
erpe^t  it. 

^^^f/ik  It  U  wor«e  madnem  to  expect  it  from 
it^  The  one  has  a  precedent,  the  other  notia. 
But  ffly  bowel*  ycinn  for  yoiip  although  you  have 
I'rwQjBfht  a  whole  Ve^avloE  of  ashes  on  my  grey 
I  An. 

EmomU,  Even  oiir  mott  graetoua  Eegeni  hsa 
jiayed  at  cards  and  lost. 

£M^  Cards  were  invented  for  the  diveraion 
«f  ^  kinir^  and  therefore  of  right  do  belong  to 
li^.  Well  we  know,  Encombe,  that  our  most 
"T^cioflM  ruler  ifl  the  least  addicted  to  light  and 

voloas  pleasures  :  and  Mrly  may  we  infer  that, 
L  be  pla^red  and  lost  at  cards,  it  could  only  be  to 
coaateiuvnee  the  subjeuL  Perhaps  to  eocourag* 
the  *onro»ion  of  rags  into  paper.  The  colour- 
te,  the  glne-mAtt,  entered  (no  doubt)  into  his 
filMiMoiL  The  money  he  graciously  lost  woa 
I*QW»(y  won  by  Roujo  faithful  old  servantj  whose 
^BB%  wa»  in  poverty  and  afflietioo^  Delicate  m 
It  li hi  ill  things,  be  could  not  set  more  deUeately 
buy  than  in  this,  That  he  u  the  moat  absti- 
loit  ef  manldndj  not  only  bis  househoLd,  but  all 
•wood,  have  in^sonteefcable  proofs  before  their 
^T^    By  the  sagacity  and  sound  diMrretion  of 

^  foyil  athen  of  happy  moinory*  he  wa«  pre- 

Hfi«d  irom  these  proeeeda  of  which  we  already 

LVff  largely  spoken,  and  consequently  he   is 


reported  to  hare  ineurrod  sundry  debtfl*  In  order 
to  defray  them,  he  took  a  eonsort, 

Eti€&i}^b€^  Being,  in  the  eye  of  God,  married 
atretidy, 

Eltkm.  No,  son  Bncombc^  noj  emphatically  no, 

Encomfff.  My  dear  father,  you  alwa>^  lay  the 
itrongeMt  emphagis  on  that  word,  espcciaJly  wh«a, 
m  now  ,  , 

Etdon^  Encombef  I  can  not  but  rejoice  and 
smiie  at  your  ready  mi.  Your  unde  Stowell  has 
it  also.  1 1  ties  deeply  seated  in  the  family ;  my 
mine  has  never  yet  lieen  worked :  it  might  not 
answen  But  let  me  correct  your  error  of  judgy 
ment,  and  Itiform  you  that  what  is  not  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  can  not  be  in  the  eye  of  God,  For 
God  is*  law,  is  order,  economy,  and  perfection. 
Blessed  be  hia  holy  name  1  I  shall  hardly  he 
aceuned  of  flattery  in  rercrting  fmm  Ood  to  Qod'n 
vice-gerent;  more  especially  when  my  aim  is 
ftolely  your  {ylmonition.  Imitate  him,  Enoomhe^ 
ImJUtc  him ! 

Encotiihe.  I  was  apprehensiFo  I  had  imiteted 
him  too  closely. 

EtiUm,  Take  a  wife  of  some  substance, 

EncGfmbe,  Ee  certainly  haji  done  that :  but  I 
am  unambitious  of  ho  large  a  dominion. 

Eid&n,  His  royal  highness  was  singularly 
abstemious  and  patriotic  in  his  union.  The 
initant  that,  by  possibility^  the  hopes  of  his  people 
were  accomplished*  he  was  as  chaste  toward  his 
consort  as  his  predecessor  Edward  the  Confessor, 

Encmnffti.  In  consequence  of  which  abstemious^ 
nes^  .  ,  , 

Eldon.  Hold  !  hold !  We  mortaJa  are  short- 
sighted, God  delivered  the  lady  from  her  perils. 
Reluctantly  should  J  have  pronoun  cod  a  sentc'ticc 
of  blood.  But  God,  in  some  caees,  hath  ordained 
that  the  axe  KOparate  the  impure  from  the  pare, 

Ej^com^.  Both  parties  were  equally  safe,  if 
such  he  his  ordinance. 

Eldon.  Furthermore,  you  hare  the  authority 
of  your  sovran  for  denjing  the  validity  of  lawless 
obligations.  His  Majesty,  by  right,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  York's  effects.  His  creditors 
claimed  them,  pretending  not  only  that  they  were 
unpaid  for«  but  also  that  they  exii^ted  on  the 
prumisee  at  the  Duke's  decease.  Yet  his  Majesty 
demurred.  The  creflitort  may  bring  their  aetion : 
it  will  lie. 

Bnecmbe.  For  ever. 


^^^teilia»  Ii  this  in  mockery,  sir?  Do  you 
HPwe  me  under  a  canopy,  and  upon  what  (no 
^^hi)  je«i  presume  bo  eall  ft  throne,  for  de- 

TWfttii,  Madonna!  if  it  never  were  a  throne 

*  t«ere«i  wii^TDTrued  um\  sad  died  of  griof  At  the 
»*»at  hit  imljKiii,  1  ifl^,  CouatuitiA.  dan||liteT  of  WiUUm 
"-  «*  ^J*%,  vu  toM^itd  to  the  Empemr  Ileoiy  VL 
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before^  henceforward  let  none  ^iprCNMsli  il  but 
with  reverence.  The  great<»t,  iJie  mott  virin<mi, 
of  quecnft  and  empresses  (it  were  indecorous  in 
such  an  inferior  as  I  am  to  praise  in  your  pre^ 
sence  aught  else  in  you  that  raises  men'iii  a^lmira- 
tion)  leav^  a  throne  for  homage  wherever  she 
has  rested. 
Cmistaidia.  Count  Tancredil  jonr  past  eon^ 
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duct  iU  accords  with  yotir  presetit  speech.  Yonr 
courtesy,  great  as  it  1%  would  have  be^  much 
greater,  if  yon  yourself  had  taken  me  captiTe,  and 
had  not  turned  yonr  horse  and  rode  back,  on  pur- 
pose that  Tillanons  hands  might  seize  me. 

TancredL  Knightly  hands  (I  speak  it  with  all 
submission)  are  not  yillanous.  I  could  not  in 
my  heart  command  yon  to  surrender;  and  I 
would  not  deprlTC  a  brave  man,  a  man  dis- 
tinguiahed  for  deference  and  loyalty,  of  the  plea- 
sure he  was  about  to  eiyoy  in  encountering  your 
two  barons.  I  am  confident  he  never  was  dis- 
courteous. 

CondanHa,  He  was;  he  took  my  horse's 
bridle  by  the  bit,  turned  his  back  on  me,  and 
would  not  let  me  go. 

Tancredi.  War  sometimes  is  guilty  of  such 
enormities,  and  even  worse. 

OonstanHa,  I  would  rather  have  surrendered 
myself  to  the  most  courageous  knight  in  Italy. 

Tcmeredi,  Whichmay  that  bel 

OonstanUa,  By  universal  consent^  Tancredi, 
Count  of  Lecce. 

Tancredi,  To  possess  the  highest  courage,  is 
but  small  glory ;  to  be  without  it^  is  a  great  dis- 
grace. 

CkmsUmUa,  Loyalty,  not  only  to  ladies,  but  to 
princes,  is  the  true  and  solid  foundation  of  it. 
Count  of  Lecce  t  am  Inotthe  daughter  of  your  kingi 

Tancredi.  I  recognise  in  the  Lady  Constantia 
the  daughter  of  our  late  sovran  lord.  King  William, 
of  glorious  memoiy. 

CkmsUtntia.  Becognise  then  your  queen. 

Tancredi,  Our  laws,  and  the  supporters  of 
these  laws,  forbid  it. 

Cofutantia,  Is  that  memory  a  glorious  one,  as 
yon  call  it,  which  a  single  year  is  sufficient  to 
erase  1  And  did  not  my  fiither  nominate  me  his 
heir) 

Tancredi,  A  kingdom  is  not  among  the  chat- 
tels of  a  king :  a  people  is  paled  within  laws,  and 
not  within  parks  and  chases:  the  powerfiillest 
have  no  privilege  to  sport  in  that  indosure. 
The  barons  of  the  realm  and  the  knights  and  the 
pec^le  assembled  in  Palermo,  and  there  by 
acclamation  called  and  appointed  me  to  govern 
the  state.  Certainly  the  Lady  Constantia  is 
nearer  to  the  throne  in  blood,  and  much  wor- 
thier :  I  said  so  then.  The  unanimous  reply  n 
that  Sicily  should  bo  independent  of  all  other 
hmds,  and  that  neither  German  Kings  nor  Boman 
Emperors  should  controll  her. 

ConBUmtia,  Ton  must  be  aware,  sir,  that  an 
armed  redstanoe  to  the  Emperor  is  presumptuous 
and  traitorous. 

Tancredi.  He  has  carried  fire  and  sword  into 
my  country,  and  haa  excited  the  Genoese  and 
Pisans,  men  peaking  the  same  language  as  our- 
selves, to  debark  on  our  coasts,  to  demolish  our 
villages,  and  to  consume  our  harvests. 

ConstanUa.  Being  a  sovran,  he  possesses  the 
undoubted  right 

Tancredi.  Being  a  Sicilian,  I  have  no  less  a 
light  to  resist  him. 


OotukaOia,  ^htl  Do  rights  i^p^^^ertain  to 
vassalsl 

Tancredi.  Even  to  them ;  and  this  one  partieo- 
larly.  Were  I  still  a  vassal,  I  should  remember 
that  I  am  a  king  by  election,  by  birth  a  Sicilian, 
and  by  descent  a  Norman. 

ConsUmtia.  AU  these  fine  titles  give  no  right 
whatever  to  the  throne,  from  which  an  inanperable 
bar  precludes  you. 

Tancredi,  What  bar  can  there  be  which  my 
sword  and  my  people's  love  are  unaUe  to  bear 
down) 

Ckmdaniia.  Excuse  my  answer. 

Tancredi,  Deign  me  one,  I  enl^eat  you.  Ma- 
donna 1  although  the  voice  of  my  country  may  be 
more  persuasive  with  me  even  than  yours. 

ConsUmUa.  Count  Lecce !  you  are  worthy  of 
all  honour,  excepting  that  alone  which  can  spring 
only  from  Uwful  descent 

Tancredi.  My  &ther  was  the  first-bom  of  the 
Norman  conqueror,  king  of  Sicily:  my  mother, 
in  her  own  right,  countess  of  Lecce.  I  have 
no  reason  to  blush  at  my  birth ;  nor  did  ever  the 
noble  bresst  which  gave  me  nourishment  heave 
with  a  sense  of  ignominy  as  she  pressed  me  to  it 
She  thought  the  blessing  of  the  poor  equivalent 
to  the  blessing  of  the  priest 

ConakmUa.  I  would  not  rder  to  her  nngently: 
but  she  by  her  alliance  set  at  nought  our  Holy 
Father. 

Tancredi.  In  all  her  paths,  in  all  her  words 
and  actions,  she  obeyed  him. 

Constantia.  Our  Holy  Father  t 

Tancredi,  Our  holiest,  our  only  holy  one,  ''cor 
Father  which  is  in  heavefL**  She  wants  no 
apology:  precedent  is  nothing:  but  remember 
our  ancestors :  I  say  ours ;  for  I  glory  in  the 
thought  that  they  are  the  same,  and  so  near. 
Among  the  early  dukes  of  Normandy,  vanquishers 
of  France,  and  (what  is  greater)  conquerors  of 
England,  fewer  were  bom  witidn  the  pale  of 
wedlock  than  without  Nevertheless  the  ladies 
of  our  nation  were  always  as  fiiithful  to  love 
and  duty,  as  if  hoods  and  surplices  and  psalms 
had  gone  before  them,  and  the  church  had  been 
the  vestibule  to  the  bedchamber. 

Constantia,  My  cousin  the  countess  was  irre- 
proachable, and  her  virtues  have  rendered  yon  as 
popular  as  your  exploits. 

Who  is  this  pretty  boy  who  holds  down  his  head 
BO,  with  the  salver  in  his  hand ! 

Tancredi,  He  is  my  son. 

Corutantia.  Why  then  does  he  kneel  before  me  1 

Tancredi,  To  teach  his  &ther  his  duty. 

Constantia.  Tou  acknowledge  the  ri^ts  oi 
my  husband  1 

Tancredi.  To  a  fiiirer  possesnon  than  fiur 
SicUy. 

Constantic^  I  must  no  longer  hear  this  language. 

Tancredi.  I  utter  it  from  the  depths  of  a  heart 
as  pure  as  the  coldest 

OonstarUia  (to  the  boy).  Yes,  my  sweet  child ! 
I  accept  the  refreshments  yon  have  been  holdr 
ing  BO  patientiy  and  present  so  gracefully.    But 
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jtfa  ^0iild  hare  men  from  jour  knees ;  sttcb  & 
pfietm^  IS  Qoduti  to  a  captite« 

Bojf.  Papa!  what  did  tbe  Wy  eayl  Do  ^rou 
eT«rmake  kdi^  captives! 

f  ra  Con^tarttia).  Eon  awaj ;  I  will  hold  his 
buidB  for  him. 

OmflaruCJa.  I  mtend  to  ran  awaj ;  but  yoa 
ift  qmit«  ftp  dangeroiia  as  ^our  father.  Count  I 
jououiat  luusiti  mj  nuLBom, 

Zli9icredik  Midoima,  I  r^odved  it  when  yon 
prvented  yenr  rojal  haiid  to  mj  rcjspectful 
iumiige.  The  baroua  who  accompanied  yon  are 
laoumtcd  al  tho  door^  in  order  to  reconduct  jou  ; 
lod  lii«  moat  noblo  and  the  most  ven amble  of 
mine  win  be  proud  of  die  mm^  pennifliiion. 

Ooumktm^ia-  I  alao  ani  a  Sicilian,  Tancrcdi !  I 
■lio  tin  ie&mbb  to  the  gloriea  of  the  Norman 
Kercr  shall  mj  hualiandj  if  I  Imtc  anj 
over  bim^  bo  the  enemy  of  ao  conr^ 


r 


teoui  a  knight  I  could  almost  aay,  prosper ! 
pposper!  for  the  defence,  the  happmcsf^  the  ex- 
ample^ of  our  Sicilj. 

TaTurpdK  We  maybe  deprived  of  territoiy  and 
power;  bufc  never  of  kuig^htiood-  The  bravo  alotie 
can  merit  jt,  the  brave  aloneean  confer  it,  the  recre- 
ant alone  can  lone  it.  Bo  long  aa  there  ia  Nor- 
maji  blood  in  my  veina  I  am  a  knight :  and  our 
blood  and  our  knighthood  are  given  ua  to  defend 
the  ficx,  In^nsate !  I  had  almost  said  the  weaker  I 
and  with  your  eyo^  before  me  f 

Constanlia,  He  can  not  be  a  rebel,  nor  %  £die 
bad  man. 

Ta7KTedL  Ladyl  the  nword  which  I  humbly 
lay  at  your  feet  vae,  a  few  years  ogo^  a  black  mia- 
j^hapen  mas8  of  metal:  the  gold  that  ^urroundfi 
it,  the  jewel  that  sunnounta  it,  the  victories  it 
hatb  gained/ conatitu to  now  ju  least  value;  it 
owes  the  greatest  to  its  position. 
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Eu^nims.  Fillppo  I  I  am  informed  by  my  son 
Cosimo  do'  Medici  of  many  thicig^  relating  to  thy 
life  smd  actions^  and  among  the  reat,  of  thy  throw- 
kg  a^  the  habit  of  a  friar.  Bpeak  to  me  aa  to  a 
friend,    Waa  that  well  done  1 

FUippQ.  Holy  Father .'  it  was  done  moat  unad- 


Bugcmm,  Continue  to  treat  me  with  the  aame 
e^dcnec  and  ingwnotunieBB ;  and,  beside  the 
immneration  I  intdnd  to  bestow  on  thee  for  the 
(VnttEi^  wbencwith  tiiou  haet  adorned  my  palace, 
IwULromove  with  my  own  hand  the  heavy  accu- 
laaktian  of  thy  aim,  and  ward  off  the  peril  of 
iwii  o&ea,  placing  within  thy  reaeb  eveiy  worldly 
MlaeQ  lod  contentment 

iW^ppo,  Infinite  thanka,  Holy  Father  I  ftum 
ike  innennoat  heart  of  your  unworthy  servant, 
whose  duty  and  wishoH  hind  him  alike  and 
tipally  to  a  atrict  eomplianee  w^ith  your  paternal 
eommandsi 

Emiemms,  Was  it  a  love  of  the  world  and  ita 
nnitka  thai  indaeed  thee  to  throw  aside  the 
Ineki 

JII9IP0.  It  waa  indeed,  Holy  Father  !  1  never 
ltd  tbe  eonnge  to  mention  it  in  confession  among 

V  £iianlfold  ofleneea. 

£iw^«sft  Ba*IJ  bad  I  Repentance  ia  of  little 
Q*«s  to  the  ainner,  unleae  he  pour  it  from  a  full  and 
overflowing  beaii  into  the  eapaciouH  ear  of  the 
ootiftMor,  Ye  mnst  not  ga  straightforward  and 
bloEtly  ap  to  your  Maker,  rtartling  him  with  the 
hfiTt^n  of  y oor  guil  ty  conscience.  Order,  decency, 
timt,  place,  opportunity,  must  be  obsened. 

Fiiipfto^  I  have  observed  the  greater  part  of 
*li«a  -  time,  place,  and  opportunity, 

Bmgmiw.  That  b  much.    lo  consideration  of 

I  hereby  absolve  theo. 

f^pp^,  I  feel  quite  ea^,  quite  new-bom, ' 

Mitgimivu,  I  ai0  desirou£  of  hearing  what  port 
«f  fedinga  thou  experieneeatj  when  then  givest 


I  ever  of  a  hot  and 

can  guess,  within  a 
I  very  much  disap- 


loofie  to  thy  intractable  and  unruly  wiahea.  Now^ 
thia  love  of  the  world,  what  can  it  mean  ?  A 
love  of  mueic,  of  dancing,  of  ndingl  Wbftt  In 
short  is  it  in  thee  ? 

Filipjfo.  Holy  Father!  Ii 
atnoroua  eonntitation. 

Bugm^.  Well,  well  t   I 
trifle,  wbai  that  teada  unto, 
prove  of  it,  whatever  it  may  bo.    And  then  \  and 
then  7    Prythee  go  on  :  I  am  inflamed  with  a 
miracnlom^  jteal  to  cleanse  thee. 

Fittpj}0,  I  have  committed  many  follies,  and 
some  sin& 

Euffemns^  Let  me  hear  the  ains ;  I  do  not 
trouble  my  hearl  about  the  foUicH;  the  Church  has 
no  buf^inem  with  tbom.  The  state  is  founded  on 
foIlicB,  the  Church  on  sina.  Come  then,  nnsack 
them. 

Filippo,  Concupiacence  is  both  a  folly  and  a 
Bin,  I  felt  more  and  more  of  it  when  I  ceased  to 
bo  a  monk,  not  having  (for  a  time)  so  ready  means 
of  allaying  it* 

JSiiffenm^.  No  doubt.  Thou  ahouldat  have 
thotight  again  and  again  before  thou  itrippedai 
ofl*  the  cowl, 

FHi^ipo.  Ah  !  Holy  Father  I  I  am  sore  at  heart. 
I  thought  indeed  how  ofton  it  had  held  two  headB 
together  under  it,  and  that  ptrippiug  it  ofl"  wai* 
double  decapitation.  But  compensation  and  con- 
tentment came,  and  we  were  wanu  enough  with> 
out  it. 

EtigemaSs  I  am  minded  to  reprove  thee  gravely. 
No  wonder  it  pleased  the  Virgin,  and  the  Baints 
about  her,  to  permit  that  the  enemy  of  our  &ith 
fihould  lead  tbcc  ^iptive  into  Barbary, 

Filijrpo.  The  pleasure  waa  all  on  their  side, 

Enfffiiiirifi.  1  have  heartl  a  great  many  id^Hes 
both  of  maleq  and  femalea  who  were  taken  by 
TuniBiane  and  Algerines ;  and  although  there  h 
a  sameac«a  in  certain  porta  of  tbem,  my  eipeeial 
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beneyolenoe  toward  thee,  worthy  Filippo,  would 
induce  me  to  lend  a  vacant  ear  to  Uiy  report. 
And  now,  good  Filippo,  I  could  sip  a  sinall  gLaas 
of  muscatel  or  Oirieto,  and  torn  orer  a  few 
hieached  almonds,  or  essay  a  smart  dried  apri- 
cot at  intenrals,  and  listen  while  thou  reUitest  to 
me  the  manners  and  customs  of  that  conntry, 
and  particaburiy  as  toaching  thy  own  adyersitieB. 
First,  how  wast  thon  taken  t 

FiMppo,  I  was  visiting  at  Pesaro  my  wor- 
shipfdl  friend  the  canonico  Andrea  Paccone,  who 
del^hted  in  the  guitar,  pUyed  it  skilfully,  and 
was  always  fond  of  hearing  it  well  accompanied 
by  the  voice.  My  own  instrument  I  had  brought 
with  me,  together  with  many  gay  Florentine 
songs,  some  of  which  were  of  such  a  turn  and 
tendency,  that  the  canonico  thought  they  would 
sound  better  on  water,  and  rather  &r  from 
shore,  than  within  the  walls  of  the  canonicate. 
He  proposed  then,  one  evening  when  there  was 
little  wind  stirring,  to  exercise  three  young 
abbates*  on  their  several  parts,  a  little  way  out 
of  hearing  from  the  water's  edge. 

EugemiuB.  I  disapprove  of  exercising  young 
abbates  in  that  manner. 

FiUppo.  Inadvertently,  0  Holy  Father]  I  have 
made  the  afiair  seem  worse  than  it  really  was.  In 
fiM^  there  were  only  two  genuine  abbates;  the 
third  was  Donna  lisetta,  the  good  canonico's 
pretty  niece,  who  looks  so  archly  at  your  Holiness 
when  you  bend  your  knees  before  her  at  bed-time. 

Ehi^efm9,  Howt    Wherel 

Filippo,  She  is  the  angel  on  the  right-hand 
ride  of  the  Holy  Family,  with  a  tip  of  amethyst- 
coloured  wing  over  a  basket  of  figs  and  pome- 
granates. I  painted  her  from  memory :  she  was 
then  only  fifteen,  and  worthy  to  be  the  niece  of 
an  archbi^op.  Alas!  she  never  will  be:  she 
pUiys  and  sings  among  the  infidelsy  and  perhaps 
would  eat  a  limdrail  on  a  Friday  as  unreluctantly 
as  she  would  a  roach. 

Eugeniua.  Poor  soul  t  So  this  is  the  angel  with 
the  amethyst-coloured  wingi  I  thought  she 
looked  wanton :  we  must  pray  for  her  release 
from  the  bondage  of  sin.  What  followed  in  your 
excursion  t 

Filippo,  Singing,  pUying,  fresh  air,  and  plash- 
ing water,  stimulated  our  appetites.  We  had 
brought  no  eatable  with  us  but  fruit  and  thin 
mamopane,  of  which  the  sugar  and  rose-water 
were  inadequate  to  ward  off  hunger ;  and  the  sight 
of  a  fishing-vessel  between  us  and  Ancona»  raised 
our  host's  immoderately.  "  Yonder  smack," 
said  he,  "  is  sailing  at  this  moment  just  over 
the  very  best  sole-bank  in  the  Adriatic  If  she 
continues  her  course  and  we  run  toward  her, 
we  may  be  supplied,  I  trust  in  Qod,  with  the  finest 
fish  in  Christendom.  Methinks  I  see  already  the 
bellies  of  those  magnificent  soles  bestar  the  deck, 
and  emulate  the  glories  of  the  orient  sky."  He 
gave  his  orders  with  such  a  miyestic  air,  that  he 
looked  rather  like  an  admiral  than  a  priest 

*  LHtto  boyi,  WMfing  okrioal  haUti^  are  oftan  otlled 


EguenfiMM.  How  now,  rogue!  Why  shoold 
not  the  churchman  look  miyesticaUy  and  cou- 
rageously? I  myself  have  found  occasion  forit^ 
and  exerted  it. 

FiUppo.  Theworid  knows  the  prowess  of  your 
Holiness. 

EvigemiuM,  Not  mine,  not  mine,  Filippo  t  but 
His  who  gave  me  the  sword  and  the  keys,  and  the 
will  and  the  discretion  to  use  them.  I  trust  the 
canonico  did  not  misapply  his  station  and  power, 
by  taking  the  fish  at  any  unreasonably  low  price ; 
and  that  he  gave  his  blessing  to  the  remainder, 
and  to  the  poor  fishermen  and  to  their  nets. 

FUippo.  He  was  angiy  at  observing  that  the 
vessel,  while  he  thought  it  was  within  hail,  stood 
out  again  to  sea. 

Engemmi.  He  ought  to  have  borne  more  m^i- 
fhlly  so  slight  a  vexation. 

Filippo.  On  the  contrary,  he  swore  bitterly  he 
would  have  the  master's  ear  between  his  thumb 
and  forefinger  in  another  half-hour,  and  regretted 
that  he  had  cut  his  nails  in  the  morning  lest 
they  should  grate  on  his  guitar.  "  They  may  fish 
well,"  cried  he,  "  but  they  can  neither  sail  nor 
row ;  and,  when  I  am  in  the  middle  of  that  tab  of 
thein,  I  will  teach  them  more  than  they  look 
for."  Sure  enough  he  was  in  the  middle  of  it  at  the 
time  he  fixed :  but  it  was  by  aid  of  a  rope  about 
his  arms,  and  the  end  of  another  laid  lustily  on 
his  back  and  shoulders.  "Mount,  U^y  long- 
chined  turnspit,  as  thou  vainest  thy  life,"  cried 
Abdul  the  corsair,  "and  away  for  Tunis."  If 
silence  is  consent,  he  had  it  The  captain,  in  the 
Sicilian  dialect,  told  us  we  might  talk  frtiely,  for 
he  had  taken  his  siesta.  "Whose  guitars  are 
those  ]"  said  he.  As  the  canonico  raised  his  eyes 
to  heaven  and  answered  nothing,  I  replied,  "  Sir, 
one  is  mine :  the  other  is  my  worthy  friend's 
there."  Next  he  asked  the  cancmico  to  what 
market  he  was  taking  those  young  slaves,  point- 
ing to  the  abbates.  The  canonico  sobbed  aad 
could  not  utter  one  word.  I  related  the  whole 
stoiy ;  at  which  he  laughed.  He  then  took  np 
the  music,  and  commanded  my  reverend  gneet 
to  sing  an  air  peculiarly  tender,  invoking  the 
compassion  of  a  nymph,  and  calling  her  cold  as 
ice.  Never  did  so  many  or  such  profound  si^^ 
accompany  it  When  it  ended,  he  sang  one  him- 
self in  his  own  language,  on  a  lady  whose  9ym 
were  exactly  like  the  scymeters  of  Damascoa, 
and  whose  ^ebrows  met  in  the  middle  like  the 
cudgels  of  prise-fighters.  On  the  whole  she  resem- 
bled both  sun  and  moon,  with  the  simple  diSer* 
enoe  that  she  never  allowed  herself  to  be  seen, 
lest  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  go  to  war 
for  her,  and  not  a  man  be  left  to  breathe  out  hk 
soul  before  her.  This  poem  had  obtained  the 
prijse  at  the  University  of  Fez,  had  been  trana- 
Uted  into  the  Arabic,  the  Persian,  and  the  Turk- 
ish languages,  and  was  the  fhvourite  lay  of  the 
corsair.  He  invited  me  lastly  to  try  my  talent 
I  pUyed  the  same  air  on  the  guitar,  and  ^»olo- 
gised  for  omitting  the  words,  from  my  utter 
ignorance  of  the  Moorish.    Abdul  was   much 
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pleised,  wad  book  ib«  troabU  to  conFiDce  m^ 
tli4l  the  poetiy  th^  conveyed,  which  he  tranj- 
hvsd  lit«tiJlj,  w»A  mcomparablj  better  than  onri. 
"  Cold  M  tcei"  he  repeated,  st^iffing:  "«iylwdy 
wigkx  my  thai  who  hid  mesi  Atke :  but  a  g^ELUine 
poet  would  imther  «y,  "  Cold  »&  &  liaird  or  i^ 
Ifihster,"  lliCT^  h  no  coQlroTerting  a  critic  who 
kas  lirenty  atout  rowera  wid  twenty  well-knottod 
npe^ndj^  Added  to  which,  he  eeemed  to  know 
tt  mtieh  of  the  matter  as  ibe  genemlity  of  tho^e 
vho  Ulk  ibont  it-  He  wm  gmtiJied  by  my  atten- 
tion tnd  edifieation^  and  thus,  continued :  ^*  1  hare 
icaitkfid  in  the  aoogs  I  haye  heard,  thai  ihase 
wild  wtoodliiid  cffftiitreB  of  the  west^  these  nympha, 
ic«  i  itiiiige  bi&tttetieal  race.  Bttt  are  junr  poeU 
aol  aabamed  to  liom  plain  of  their  ineoostaiijey  1 
vboae  hnlt  la  that?  If  ever  it  iboutd  be  mj 
fortune  to  take  onCj  I  would  tiy  whether  T  could 
mi  bring  her  down  to  the  teyoi  of  her  aei  j  and 
if  bar  ineoDitancy  caused  any  complainti)  by 
AlUb  *  Ihej  &ho^d  be  louder  and  shriller  than 
erer  ttMe  from  tb(»  throat  of  Abdul/'  I  atill 
Ikooght  it  better  to  bo  a  dis<-iple  than  a  com* 


Mii^emmM,  If  we  could  convert  thia  liarbarlati 
■ad  d^^tain  him  awhile  at  Hotne,  hu  mould  learn 
Ihit  wvmeti  and  nymphs  (and  ineonstapcj  also) 
irt  one  and  the  same.  Tbe^  cruel  meu  have 
60  lenity^  no  suavity.  They  who  do  not  or  they 
VQold  be  done  bj,  are  done  by  very  mucli  as  they 
da.  Womea  will  glide  away  from  them  like 
vater ;  they  can  batter  bear  two  mn^tcre  than  half 
floe  -  and  a  nc^w  metal  moat  lie  diecovered  before 
B^  batv  are  strong  enough  to  confine  them^ 
fini  p(Et>c«ad  with  your  narrative. 

Fiippa.  Ni^ht  had  now  closed  upon  bb. 
Ibdat  p1a<^  the  younger  of  the  eompany  apart, 
lad  »fler  giving  tbem  aoma  boiled  rice,  seut  them 
down  into  hia  own  eahin.  The  sailon;,  obaening 
Uia  osaiidemtloii  and  diatinction  with  which  tbeir 
Mi»4ar  had  treated  me,  were  civil  and  obliging. 
FominlQii  ww  granted  me,  at  my  reqoeatj  to  Mleep 
8&difiek, 

Wngemm*.  WTiat  became  of  your  canon icol 

FS^P&.  The  crew  caUed  him  a  conger,  a  priest, 
a&d  a  porpoijsa^ 

Ew^mt,  Foul'fxiontbed  knaves  f  could  not 
«B£  of  these  term.^  content  th  em  1  On  thy  leaving 
Bwbftry  wa*i  he  left,  behind  i 

^Qij^.  Your  Holineaft  conseerated  him,  the 
other  dayj  Bkhop  of  Maccrata. 

J^ii^riiHu.  True,  true;  1  remember  the  name, 
fiuxoae.     How  did  he  contrive  to  get  oiT  ? 

fQippa,  He  waa  worth  little  at  any  work  ;  and 
■Bch  men  are  the  qtdckcst  both  to  get  off*  and  to 
get  0(n.  Abdul  t<old  me  be  had  received  three 
thouuid  crowns  for  hi^  ranaom. 

EwgtmauL  Hq  wa&  worth  more  to  him  than  to 
in*.  1  tvcsired  but  two  first-frujts,  and  Buch  other 
things  aa  of  right  Wlong  to  me  by  inheritance. 
The  hiahoprie  ii  paaiably  rich  i  be  may  fterve 
Ih^. 

PUippo.  While  he  was  a  tmnonico  be  was  a 

ily  Mow  *  not  very  generous  j  for  joUy  feUows 


are  iieldom  that ;  but  he  would  give  a  friend  a 
dinner^  a  fiaak  of  wine  or  two  in  preference,  and  a 
piece  of  advioe  u  readily  aa  either  I  waited  on 
Monaignor  at  Uaeerata,  soon  after  bif^  elevation^ 

Engi^vuM.  He  mmtt  have  been  heartily  |^  to 
embrace  Ma  companion  in  captivity,  and  the  more 
especially  an  he  Mmaelf  v^  the  eauBO  of  bo  gnerons 
a  miiftfartunc. 

Filippo.  lie  sent  me  word  he  was  ao  unwell  be 
could  not  Hee  me.  *^  What !  Haid  1  to  hiii  valet, 
**  i&  MoQjdgnor  a  complaint  in  hia  eyes  ?"  The 
fellow  ahn^gg^  up  bis  ehouldera  and  walked  away. 
Not  believing  that  the  message  wB»  a  refusal  to 
admit  me,  I  went  straight  up^tairap  and  finding 
the  door  of  an  anieH::hamber  half  open,  and  a 
ebaplain  milling  an  egg-possot  over  the  fire,  I 
aeeosted  bim.  Thi?  air  of  familiarity  and  eatinfac- 
tion  be  obBerved  in  me,  left  no  doubt  in  hlA  mind 
that  1  had  been  invited  by  his  patron,  "  Will  the 
man  never  comer  cried  bis  lord»Uip,  **  Yesi, 
Honaignorr  exclaimed  1,  ruuning  in  and  em- 
bracing him;  *' bohold  him  here!"*  He  started 
baekfOnd  tln?u  I  firetdiiicovered  the  wide  difference 
between  an  old  fricud  and  an  eggpo«Met^ 

EugmiuM.  Son  Filippo  !  thou  haat  «©en  but 
little  of  the  world,  and  art  but  just  come  from 
Barlmry.    Go  on. 

Fiiijjp0.  "Fra  Filippo!"  said  he  gravely,  "I 
am  glad  to  Bee  you.  I  tiid  not  expect  you  juit  at 
present :  I  am  not  very  well :  1  had  ordered  a 
medicine  and  waa  impatient  to  take  it  If  you 
will  favour  me  with  the  name  of  your  inn,  I  will 
mnd  for  you  when  1  am  in  a  condition  to  receive 
you ;  perhaps  witMn  a  day  or  two,"  *'  MonidgnoT !" 
^d  I,  "  a  change  of  residence  often  givra  a  man  a 
cold,  and  oftener  a  change  of  fortune.  Whether 
you  caught  yours  upon  deck  (where  we  la^t  saw 
each  other),  from  Iwing  more  exposed  than  uaual, 
or  whether  the  mitre  hold  a  wind,  ifi  no  question 
for  mc,  and  no  concern  of  mine*** 

EugtniHs.  A  jufit  reproof,  if  an  arcbbisbop  bad 
made  it.  On  uttering  it,  I  hope  thou  kneeleditand 
kisi^edgt  hh  hand. 

ffUpjto.  I  did  not  indeed. 

Eitgtmus.  0  r  there  wcrt  then  greatly  in  the 
wrong.  Having,  it  ia  reported,  a  good  thousand 
crowna  yearly  of  patrimony,  and  a  canonicate  worth 
aix  hundred  more,  he  might  have  attempted  to 
relieve  tbee  from  slavery,  by  aaaiating  thy  relatives 
in  thy  redemption. 

FUippa.  The  three  thousand  crowns  were  theut- 
termoat  he  could  raise,  he  deehired  to  Abdul,  and 
he  asserted  that  a  part  of  the  mon^  was  contributed 
by  the  inhabitanU  of  Pe^aro.  "  Do  they  act  out  of 
pure  merey  T  iaid  ho.  "  Ay,  they  must,  for  what 
else  could  move  them  in  behalf  of  aucb  a  lasy 
unsqn'ieeable  street-fted  eur  T  In  the  morning,  at 
sunrise,  he  waa  sent  a-board.  And  now,  the  vcaael 
being  ander  weigh,  "  I  have  a  letter  from  my  lord 
Abdul;*  said  the  master,  *' which,  being  'm  thy 
language,  two  fellow  slavcfl  ahall  read  unto  thee 
publicly.  ■■  They  came  forward  and  began  the  read- 
ing. "Yealerday  1  purcba^d  these  two  sUvea 
from  a  cruel  unrelenting  maatcr,  under  whose  taah 
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they  have  labonied  for  nearly  thirty  years.  I 
hereby  gire  orders  that  five  ounces  of  my  own 
gold  be  weighed  out  to  them."  Here  one  of  the 
shkves  fell  on  his  fiftce ;  the  other  lifted  up  his 
hands,  praised  God,  and  blessed  his  benefiustor. 
Eugennu,  The  pirate  ?  the  unoonyerted  pirate  1 
FUippo.  Even  so.  "  Here  is  another  slip  of 
paper  for  thyself  to  read  immediately  in  my  pre- 
sence," said  the  master.  The  words  it  contained 
were, ''  Do  thou  the  same,  or  there  enters  thy  lips 
neither  food  nor  water  until  thou  hmdest  in  Italy. 
I  permit  thee  to  cany  away  more  than  double  the 
sum :  I  am  no  sutUer :  I  do  not  contract  for  thy 
sustenance."  The  canonico  asked  of  the  master 
whether  he  knew  the  contents  of  the  letter ;  he 
replied,  no.  "  Tell  your  master,  lord  Abdul,  that 
I  shall  take  them  into  consideration."  "  My  lord 
expected  a  much  plainer  answer,  and  commanded 
me,  in  case  of  any  such  as  thou  hast  delivered,  to 
break  this  seal."  He  pressed  it  to  his  forehead 
and  then  broke  it.  Having  perused  the  characters 
reverentially,  "Christian!  dost  thou  consent T 
The  canonico  fell  on  his  knees,  and  overthrew  the 
two  poor  wretches  who,  saying  their  prayers,  had 
remained  in  the  same  posture  before  hha  quite 
unnoticed.  "Open  thy  trunk  and  take  out  thy 
money-bag,  or  I  will  make  room  for  it  in  thy 
bladder."  The  canonico  was  prompt  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  command.  The  master  drew  out 
his  scales,  and  desired  the  canonico  to  weigh  with 
his  own  hand  five  ounces.  He  groaned  and  trem- 
bled: the  balance  was  unsteady.  "Throw  in 
another  piece :  it  will  not  vitiate  the  agreement," 
cried  the  master.  It  was  done.  Fear  and  grief 
are  among  the  thirsty  passions,  but  add  little  to 
the  appetite.  It  seemed  however  as  if  eveiy  sigh 
had  left  a  vacancy  in  the  stomach  of  the  canonico. 
At  dinner  the  cook  brought  him  a  salted  bonito, 
half  an  ell  in  length ;  and  in  five  minutea  his 
Beverence  was  drawing  his  middle  finger  along 
the  white  back-bone,  out  of  sheer  idleness,  until 
were  placed  before  him  some  as  fine  dried  locusts 
as  ever  provisioned  the  tents  of  Africa,  together 
with  olives  the  size  of  Qggs  and  colour  of  bruises, 
shining  in  oil  and  brine.  He  found  them  savoury 
and  pulpy,  and,  as  the  last  love  supersedes  the 
foregoing,  he  gave  them  the  preference,  even  over 
the  delicate  locusts.  When  he  had  finished  them, 
he  modestly  requested  a  can  of  water.  A  sailor 
brought  a  large  flask,  and  poured  forth  a  plentiful 
supply.  The  canonico  engulfed  the  whole,  and 
instantly  threw  himself  back  in  convulsive  agony. 
"  How  is  this  r  cried  the  sailor.  The  master  ran 
up  and,  smelling  the  water,  began  to  buflfet  him, 
exclaiming,  as  he  turned  round  to  all  the  crew, 
"  How  came  this  flask  here  T  All  were  innocent 
It  appeared  however  that  it  was  a  flask  of  mineral 
water,  strongly  sulphureous,  takenout  of  a  Neapo- 
litan vessel,  laden  with  a  great  abundance  of  it  for 
some  hospital  in  the  Levant  It  had  taken  the 
captor  by  surprise  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
canonico.  He  himself  brought  out  instantly  a 
capacious  stone  jar  covered  with  dew,  and  invited 
the  sufferer  into  the  cabin.    Here  he  drew  forth 


two  richly-cut  wine-glassesy  and^  on  filling  one  of 
them,  the  outside  of  it  turned  suddenly  pale,  with 
a  myriad  of  indivisible  drops,  and  the  senses  were 
refreshed  with  the  most  delicious  fragrance.  He 
held  up  the  ghiss  between  himself  and  his  gueat^ 
and  looking  at  it  attentively,  said,  "  Here  is  no 
appearance  of  wine ;  all  I  can  see  is  water.  No- 
thing is  wickeder  than  too  much  curiosity :  we 
must  take  what  Allah  sends  us,  and  render  thanka 
for  it,  although  it  £eJ1  fiir  short  of  our  expecta- 
tions. Beside,  our  prophet  would  rather  we  dioold 
even  drink  wine  than  poison."  The  canonico  had 
not  tasted  wine  for  two  months :  a  longer  ab- 
stinence than  ever  canonico  endured  before. 
He  drooped :  but  the  master  looked  still  more 
disconsolate.  "  I  would  give  whatever  I  possen 
on  earth  rather  than  die  of  thirst,"  cried  the  cano- 
"  Who  would  not  T*  r(»joined  the  captun, 
sighing  93^d  clasping  his  fingers.  "  If  it  were  not 
contrary  to  my  commands,  I  could  touch  at  some 
cove  or  inlet"  "  Do,  for  the  love  of  Christ  T  ex- 
claimed the  canonico.  "  Or  even  sul  back,"  con- 
tinued the  captain.  "  0  Santa  Yergine  1"  eried 
in  anguish  the  canonico.  "  Despondency,"  said 
the  captain,  with  calm  solemnity, "  has  left  many  a 
man  to  be  thrown  overboard :  it  even  renders  the 
plague,  and  many  other  disorders,  more  fotaL 
Thirst  too  has  a  powerful  effect  in  exasperating 
them.  Overcome  such  weaknesses,  or  I  must  do 
my  duty.  The  health  of  the  ship's  company  is 
placed  under  my  care ;  and  our  lord  Abdul,  if  he 
suspected  the  pest,  would  throw  a  Jew,  or  a 
Christian,  or  even  a  bale  of  silk,  into  the  sea : 
such  is  the  disinterestedness  and  magnanimity  of 
my  lord  Abdul."  "  He  believes  in  &te :  does  he 
not  T  said  the  canonico.  "  Doubtiess :  bnt  he  siys 
it  is  as  much  fitted  that  he  should  throw  into  the 
sea  a  fellow  who  is  infected,  as  that  the  fellowshould 
have  ever  been  so."  "Save  me,  O  save  mef 
cried  the  canonico,  moist  as  if  the  spray  had 
pelted  him.  "  WilUngly,  if  possible,"  answered 
calmly  the  master.  "At  present  I  can  discover 
no  certain  symptoms ;  for  sweat,  unless  followed 
by  general  prostiation,  both  of  muscular  strength 
and  animal  spirits,  may  be  cured  without  a  hook 
at  the  heel."  "  Qiesu-Maria !"  ejaculated  the 
canonico. 

Eugenius.  And  the  monster  could  withstand 
thatappeall 

FUippo,  It  seems  so.  The  renegade  who  re- 
lated to  me,  on  my  return,  these  events  as  they 
happened,  was  very  circumstantial.  He  is  a  Cor- 
sican,  and  had  killed  many  men  in  battle,  and 
more>ut ;  but  is  (he  gave  me  his  word  for  it)  on 
the  whole  an  honest  man. 

Sugeniua,  How  so  1  honest  1  and  a  renegade ! 

FUippo,  He  declared  to  me  that,  although  the 
Mahomedan  is  the  best  reli^^on  to  live  in,  the 
Christian  is  the  best  to  die  in ;  and  that,  when  he 
has  made  his  fortune,  he  will  make  his  confessitHi, 
and  lie  snugly  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church. 

Eugenivs,  See  here  the  triumphs  of  our  holy 
fiuth  I    The  lost  sheep  will  be  found  again« 

FUippo,  Having  pbyed  the  butcher  firsts 
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Rigemtu,  Betttrh  we  to  that  bad  man,  the 
master  or  captain,  who  erinced  no  such  dispoei- 
tiong. 

FUippo.  He  added,  "The other captireB,  though 
older  men,  have  stouter  hearts  than  thine." 
"Alas!  thej  are  longer  used  to  hard^pB,"  an- 
swered he.  "Dost  thou  believe,  in  thy  con- 
Bdenoe,"  said  the  captain,  "  that  the  water  we 
bare  aboard  would  be  harmless  to  themi  for  we 
hare  no  other ;  and  wine  is  costly ;  and  our  quan- 
tity might  be  insufficient  for  those  who  can  afford 
to  pay  for  it"  "  I  will  answer  for  their  lives," 
replied  the  canonico.  "  With  thy  ownl"  inter- 
rogated sharply  the  Tumsian.  "  I  must  not 
tempt  God,"  said,  in  tears,  the  religious  man. 
''Let  UB  be  plain,"  «ud  the  master.  "Thou 
kuowest  thy  money  is  safe :  I  myself  counted  it 
before  thee  when  I  brought  it  from  the  scrivener's : 
thou  hast  sixty  broad  gold  pieces :  wilt  thou  be 
answerable,  to  the  whole  amount  of  them,  for  the 
lives  of  thy  two  countrymen  if  they  drink  this 
water  r  "  O  Sir !  said  the  canonico,  "  I  will  give 
it,  it  only  for  these  few  days  of  voyage,  you 
voudisafe  me  one  bottle  daily  of  that  restorative 
wine  of  Bordeaux.  The  other  two  are  less  liable 
to  the  plague :  they  do  not  sorrow  and  sweat  as 
I  do.  They  are  spare  men.  There  is  enough  of 
me  to  infect  a  fleet  with  it ;  and  I  can  not  bear  to 
think  (^  being  anywise  the  cause  of  evil  to  my 
fdlow-creatnrea"  *'  The  wine  is  my  patron's," 
cried  the  Tunisian ;  "  he  leaves  eveiything  at  my 
discretion:  should  I  deceive  him?"  "If  he 
leaves  eveiything  at  your  discretion,"  observed 
the  logician  of  Pesaro,  "  there  Ib  no  deceit  in  dls- 
podng  of  it"  The  master  appeared  to  be  satisfied 
▼ith  the  argument  "  Thou  shalt  not  find  me 
exacting,"  said  he;  "give  me  the  sixty  pieces, 
and  Uie  wine  shaH  be  thine."  At  a  signal,  when 
the  contract  was  agreed  to,  the  two  slaves  entered, 
bringing  a  hamper  of  Jars.  "  Bead  the  contract 
before  ^ou  signest,"  cried  the  master.  He  read. 
"How  is  this)  howistlus?  Sixty  golden  ducais 
to  ihebrothers  Antonio  and  Bernabo  Panim,  for 
i«i«e  received  from  themr  The  aged  men  tot- 
tered under  the  stroke  of  joy ;  and  Bernabo,  who 
would  have  embraced  his  brother,  fitted. 

On  the  morrow  there  was  a  calm,  and  the 
weather  was  extremely  sultry.  The  canonico  sat 
in  bis  shirt  on  deck,  and  was  surprised  to  see,  I 
forget  which  of  the  brothers,  drink  firom  a  goblet 
a  prodigious  draught  of  water.  "  Hold  I"  cried 
he  angrily ;  "  you  may  eat  instead ;  but  putrid  or 
Bolpbnreous  water,  you  have  heard,  may  produce 
the  plague,  and  honest  men  be  the  sufferers  by 
your  folly  and  intemperance."  They  assured 
him  the  water  was  tasteless,  and  very  excellent, 
and  hid  been  kept  cool  in  the  same  kind  of 
earthen  jars  as  the  wine.  He  tasted  it,  and  lost 
his  patience.  It  was  better,  he  protested,  than 
any  wine  in  the  worid.  They  begged  his  accept- 
ance of  the  jar  oontidning  it  But  the  master, 
who  had  witneBsed  at  a  distance  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, now  advanced,  and,  placing  his  hand 
a&unst  it,  said   sternly,  "Let  him  have   his 


own."  Usually,  when  he  had  emptied  the  second 
bottle,  a  desire  of  converting  the  Mahometans 
came  over  him :  and  they  Ghowed  themselves 
much  less  obstinate  and  refractory  than  they  are 
generally  thought  He  selected  those  for  edifica- 
tion who  swore  the  oftenest  and  the  loudest  by 
the  Prophet;  and  he  boasted  in  his  heart  of 
having  overcome,  by  precept  and  example,  the 
stifibst  tenet  of  their  abominable  creed.  Cer- 
tainly they  drank  wine,  and  somewhat  freely. 
The  canonico  clapped  his  hands,  and  declared 
that  even  some  of  the  apostles  had  been  more 
pertinacious  recusants  of  the  fiuth. 

Bugenius,  Did  he  sol  Gapparil  I  would  not 
have  made  him  a  bishop  for  twice  the  money  if  I 
had  known  it  earlier.  Could  not  he  have  left  them 
alone  ?  Suppose  one  or  other  of  them  did  doubt 
and  persecute,  was  he  the  man  to  blab  it  out 
among  the  heathen  t 

FUippo,  A  judgment,  it  appears,  fell  on  him 
for  BO  doing.  A  very  quiet  sailor,  who  had  always 
declined  his  invitations,  and  had  always  hetad  Us 
arguments  at  a  distance  and  in  silence,  being 
pressed  and  urged  by  him,  and  reproved  somewhat 
arrogantly  and  loudly,  as  less  docile  than  his  mess- 
mates, at  last  lifted  up  his  leg  behind  him,  pulled 
off  his  right  slipper,  and  counted  deliberately  and 
distinctly  thirty-nine  sound  strokes  of  the  same, 
on  the  canonico's  broadest  tablet,  which  (please 
your  holiness)  might  be  called,  not  inaptly,  from 
that  day,  the  tablet  of  memory.  In  vain  he  cried 
out  Some  of  the  mariners  xnade  their  moves  at 
chess  and  waved  their  left-hands  as  if  desirous  of 
no  interruption ;  others  went  backward  and  for- 
ward about  their  business,  and  took  no  more 
notice  than  if  their  messmate  was  occupied  in 
caulking  a  seam  or  notching  a  flint  The  master 
himself,  who  saw  the  operation,  heard  the  com- 
plaint in  the  evening,  and  lifted  up  his  shoulders 
and  eyebrows,  as  if  tj^e  whole  were  quite  unknown 
to  him.  Then,  acting  as  judge-advocate,  he  called 
the  young  man  before  him  and  repeated  the  accu- 
sation. To  this  the  defence  was  purely  interro- 
gative. "Why  would  he  convert  me?  I  never 
converted  him."  Turning  to  his  spiritual  guide,  he 
said,  "  I  quite  forgive  thee :  nay,  I  am  ready  to 
appear  in  thy  &vour,  and  to  declare  that,  in  gene- 
ral, thou  hast  been  more  decorous  than  people  of 
thy  faith  and  profession  usually  are,  and  hast  not 
scattered  on  deck  that  Inflammatory  language 
which  I,  habited  in  the  dress  of  a  Greek,  heard 
last  Easter.  I  went  into  three  churches ;  and  the 
preachers  in  all  three  denounced  the  curse  of 
Allah  on  every  soul  that  differed  from  them  a 
tittle.  They  were  children  of  perdition,  children 
of  darkness,  children  of  the  devil,  one  and  all.  It 
seemed  a  matter  of  wonder  to  me,  that,  in  such 
numerous  fEtmilies  and  of  such  indifferent  parent- 
age, so  many  slippers  were  kept  under  the  heel. 
Mine,  in  an  evil  hour,  escaped  me :  but  I  quite 
forgive  thee.  After  this  free  pardon  I  will  indulge 
thee  with  a  short  specimen  of  my  preaching.  I 
will  call  none  of  you  a  generation  of  vipers,  as  ye 
call  one  another ;  for  vipers  neither  bite  nor  eat 
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during  many  months  of  the  year :  I  will  call  none 
of  you  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing ;  for  if  ye  are, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  clothing  is  Teiy 
clumsily  put  on.  Tou  priests,  however,  take  peo- 
ple's souls  aboard  whether  they  will  or  not>  just 
as  we  do  your  bodies :  and  you  make  them  pay 
much  more  for  keeping  these  in  slaveiy,  than  we 
make  you  pay  for  setting  you  free  body  and  soul 
together.  Tou  declare  that  the  precious  souls, 
to  the  especial  care  of  which  Allah  has  called  and 
appointed  you,  frequently  grow  corrupt,  and  stink 
in  his  nostrils.  Now,  I  invoke  thy  own  testimony 
to  the  fiict :  thy  soul,  gross  as  I  imagine  it  to  be 
from  the  greasy  wallet  that  holds  it,  had  no  carnal 
thoughts  whatsoever,  and  that  thy  carcase  did  not 
even  receive  a  fly-blow,  while  it  was  under  my 
custody.  Thy  guardian  angel  (I  speak  it  in  humi- 
lity) could  not  ventilate  thee  better.  Neverthe- 
less, I  should  scorn  to  demand  a  single  maravedi 
for  my  bbour  and  skill,  or  for  the  wear  and  tear 
of  my  pantoufle.  My  reward  will  be  in  Paradise, 
where  a  Houri  is  standing  in  the  shade,  above  a 
vase  of  gold  and  silver  fish,  with  a  kiss  on  her  lip, 
and  an  unbroken  pair  of  green  slippers  in  her 
hand  for  me."  Saying  which,  he  took  off  his  foot 
again  the  one  he  had  been  umng,  and  showed  the 
sole  of  it,  first  to  the  master,  then  to  all  the  crew, 
and  dechred  it  had  become  (as  they  might  see) 
so  smooth  and  oily  by  the  application,  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  walk  on  deck  in  it. 

Eugenius,  Seel  what  notions  these  creatures 
have,  both  of  their  fool's  paradise  and  of  our  holy 
fiuth !  The  seven  sacraments,  I  warrant  you,  go 
for  nothing  1  Puigatoiy,  puigatoiy  itseL^  goes 
for  nothing  I 

FUippo.  Holy  Father  I  we  must  stop  thee.  That 
does  not  go  for  nothing,  however. 

Eugeni/M,  Filippo  1  Qod  forbid  I  should  suspect 
thee  of  any  heretical  taint ;  but  this  smells  veiy 
like  it  If  thou  hast  it  now,  tell  me  honesUy.  I 
mean,  hold  thy  tongue.  Florentines  are  rather 
lax.  Even  Son  Cosimo  might  be  stricter :  so  they 
say :  perhaps  his  enemies.  The  great  always  have 
them  abundantiy,  beside  those  by  whom  they  are 
served,  and  those  also  whom  they  serve.  Now 
would  I  give  a  silver  rose  with  my  benediction  on 
it,  to  know  of  a  certainty  what  became  of  those 
poor  creatures  the  abbates.  The  initiatory  rite 
of  Mahometanism  is  most  diabolically  malicious. 
According  to  the  canons  of  our  catholic  Church,  it 
disqualifies  the  neophyte  for  holy  orders,  without 
going  so  &r  as  adapting  him  to  the  choir  of  the 
pontifical  chapel.    They  limp ;  they  halt 

Filippo,  Beatitude .'  which  of  them  t 

Eugeniui,  The  unbelievers:  they  surely  are 
found  wanting. 

FUippo,  The  unbelievers  tool 

Engenifu.  Ay,  ay,  thou  half  renegade!  Couldst 
not  thou  go  over  with  a  purse  of  silver,  and  try 
whether  the  souls  of  these  captives  be  recoverable  1 
Even  if  they  should  have  submitted  to  such  un- 
holy rites,  I  venture  to  say  they  have  repented. 

FUippo.  The  devil  is  in  them  if  they  have 
not 


Ettgemiu,  They  may  become  again  as  goodChris- 
tians  as  before. 

Filippo.  Easily,  methinks. 

En^genMu,  Not  so  easily ;  but  by  aid  of  H<^ 
Church  in  the  administration  of  indulgences. 

FUippo.  Thej  never  wanted  those,  whatever 
they  want 

Eugemui.  The  ooruur  then  is  not  one  of  those 
ferocious  creatures  ^riiich  appear  to  connect  our 
species  with  the  lion  and  panther. 

FUippo.  By  no  means,  Holy  Father !  He  is  an 
honest  man;  so  are  many  of  his  countrymen,  bating 
the  sacrament 

Eugmim.  Bating !  poor  beguiled  Filippo !  Being 
unbaptised,  they  are  only  as  tiie  beasts  that  perish : 
nay  worse :  for  the  soul  being  imperishable,  it 
must  stick  to  their  bodies  at  the  last  day,  whether 
they  will  or  no,  and  must  sink  with  it  into  the  fire 
and  brimstone. 

FUippo.  Unbaptised !  why,  th^  baptise  ereiy 
morning. 

EugeniMB.  Worse  and  worse !  I  thought  they 
only  missed  the  stirrup ;  I  find  they  overleap  the 
saddle.  Obstinate  blhid  reprobates  I  of  whom  it 
is  written  .  .  of  whom  it  is  written  .  .  of  whom^ 
I  say,  it  is  written  .  .  as  shall  be  maniftst  before 
men  and  angels  in  the  day  of  wrath. 

FUippo.  More  is  the  pity  1  for  th^  are  hoq^ 
table,  frank,  and  courteous.  It  is  delightful  to  see 
their  gardens,  when  one  has  not  the  weeding  and 
irrigation  of  them.  What  fruit  I  what  foliage  t 
what  trellises  t  what  alcoves !  what  a  contest  ^ 
rose  and  jessamine  for  supremacy  in  odour!  of 
lute  and  nightingale  for  victory  in  scmg !  And 
how  the  littie  bright  ripples  of  tiie  docile  Inxtoks, 
the  fresher  for  &eir  races,  leap  up  against  one 
another,  to  look  on  I  and  1k>w  they  cMimp  and 
appbud,  as  if  they  too  had  a  voice  of  some  impor- 
tance in  these  parties  of  pleasure  that  are  lot&  to 
separate. 

E^geniut.  Parties  of  pleasure  1  birds,  fruits,  shaS- 
low-running  waters,  lute-phyers  and  wantons! 
Parties  of  pleasure !  and  composed  of  these !  TeU 
me  now,  Filippo,  tell  me  truly,  what  complexion 
in  general  have  the  discreeter  females  of  that 
hapless  country. 

FUippo.  The  colour  of  an  orange-flower,  on  which 
an  over-laden  bee  has  left  a  slight  suffusion  of  her 
purest  honey. 

Eugenhu.  We  must  open  their  ^es. 

FUippo.  Knowing  what  excellent  hides  the 
slippers  of  this  people  are  made  of,  I  never  onoe 
ventured  on  their  less  perfect  theology,  fearing 
to  find  it  written  that  I  should  be  a-bed  on  my 
fiu»  the  next  fortnight  My  master  had  expressed 
his  astonishment  that  a  religion  so  admirable  as 
ours  was  r^reeented,  should  be  the  only  one  in 
the  worid  the  precepts  of  which  are  disregarded 
by  all  conditions  of  men.  "Our  Prophet,"  said 
he,  "our  Prophet  ordered  us  to  go  forth  and 
conquer ;  we  did  it :  yours  ordered  you  to  sU 
quiet  and  forbear ;  and,  after  spitting  in  his  fece, 
you  threw  the  order  back  into  it,  and  fou^t  like 
devils." 
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The  b&rbarmnB  talk  of  out  Holj 
if  thej  unctej^tood  them  pcrfctlly. 
l^isipOtttor  they  Totlow  h&s  nothing  but  fuHthm 
lodiiiodoniAtiiiulein  hi>;  impudent  lying  book  fmm 
boffAsing  to  end,  I  know  it,  Filippo^  from  those 
nhd  hikre  coDtmfited  it^  page  bj  page,  paragraph 
bj  paragraph^  and  h&v«  giron  the  knave  Im  dun, 
FUippG.  Abdnl  is  bj  no  means  deAeieiit  in  a 
good  dpinign  ©f  hia  own  capacit j  and  hU  Fmphet^ 
lil-daMeiency,  but  he  ncv«r  took  m«  to  taak  about 
uij  hiih  or  hia  own, 
EitgemmM.  How  wert  thon  mftiiilj  oocnpicd  1 
FUipf>9.  I  wilt  give  your  Holinieis  ft  iampte  both 
'  f  my  employments  tmd  of  hJB  chaiactcn  Ho  wa« 
^^'vagGQC  eTening  to  a  country-hous^s,  about  ^fteen 
iiiilesi  from,  Tunis  ;  and  he  ordered  jnc  to  accom- 
my  him.  t  found  there  a  spacious  garden,  over- 
run with  wiid-flowere  and  moat  lusynant  graiWj 
k  irregular  tufl^^  aoecrding  to  the  drync^a  or  tho 
buaiditj  of  the  spot*  Tbe  clematis  overtopped 
fke  lemon  imd  otang^e-trees ;  and  the  perennial 
pfli^  tent  forth  here  a  pink  blofiiiom^  bere  a  pur- 
^  here  a  white  one,  and,  afUar  holding  (ab  it 
ter«>  a  ^ort  convereatinn  with  the  humbter 
plants,  spnmg'  up  about  an  old  gj^t^a,  played 
unidQg  it<i  branches  and  mitigated  it£  gloom, 
Wlihe  pigcona^  and  others  in  colour  like  the  dawn 
Qf  (Lty,  took  ad  down  on  ii»  and  etmed  bo  c^>o,  until 
v^tneof  their  eompanlonsj  in  whom  ihej  had  more 
r«mfidence,  encootaged  them  loudly  from  remoter 
boiifhj^  or  alighted  on  tbe  Bhoulders  of  Abdul^  at 
whoie  tide  t  was  stAnding,  A  few  of  them  cx- 
immed  me  in  every  poeitioti  their  inquiMtive  eyca 
eeuld  lake :  displaying  all  the  advantages  of  their 
vrmUle  ii&c:k»,  and  pretending  quentloaB  fear  in 
Ike  midst  of  petulant  approaches 

Evgemmt.  la  it  of  pigcoiig  tbou  art  talkliig,  O 
Pdippo  \    1  hope  it  may  Ije. 

fiUpp^  Of  A  bdura  pigeons.  He  was  fond  of  tarn- 
ioi^ill creatures  -  men,  horses, pigeon?,  equally :  but 
be  tamed  them  all  by  kindueaa.  In  this  wildemesi 
ii  in  edlfiee  not  unlike  onr  Italian  chapter  hotiseii 
btuH  by  the  Lombards,  with  long  narrow  windows, 
Mgb  aboT«  the  grounds  The  contre  la  now  a  balh^ 
the  «it«n  of  which,  in  another  part  of  the  indo- 
ism,  hid  etipplied  a  foantiiin,  at  present  in  ruins, 
ind  covered  by  ttift^d  canots,  and  by  every  variety 
oC  aquatic  plants.  The  structure  has  no  remains 
ef  roof ;  and,  of  aii  windoi*-!*,  one  alone  ifl  uncon- 
<5«le*l  by  ivy.  TMb  had  been  walled  pp  long  ago, 
lad  the  eemcnt  in  the  iuaide  of  It  was  hard  and 
politbed.,  "  Ljppi  I''  said  Abdul  to  me,  after  f 
W  Iqjjg  admired  the  place  in  silence,  "  I  leave 
to  tliy  saperintendenee  tlufi  bath  and  garden. 
Be  «p$nng  of  the  leaver  and  hraudhee :  make 
I*thB  only  wide  enough  for  me.  Let  roe  see  no 
^nwk  of  hatchot  or  praning  book,  and  tell  the 
l^nren  that  whoever  takes  a  neat  or  an  egg  shall 
te  impaled." 

En^emHt,  Monster  f  so  then  he  would  really 

itre  iniialed  a  poor  wretch  for  eating  a  bird's 

^  1   How  di«prapoTtionate  \&  the  puuiEhment  to 

tkoffeueel 

^ippfh  He  efficiiantly  checked  in  hi^  ulaves 


the  deaire  of  tmnsgreseing  his  command.  To 
^pare  ihem  as  much  a£  poi^lbte,  I  ordered  them 
merely  to  open  a  few  epticcfl^  and  to  remove  tbe 
weaker  treea  from  the  stronger.  Meanwhile  I 
drew  on  the  smooth  blank  window  the  figure  of 
Abdul  and  of  a  beautiful  girl. 

Eiu^tnlm,  Kather  eay  handmaiden ;  choicer 
expre^ion ;  more  decorom. 

FUippo.  Holy  Father  f  I  have  boen  Utelf  so 
much  out  of  pmcticcj  I  take  the  first  that  comca 
in  my  way.  Handmmden  I  will  use  in  prcfcrsnce 
for  the  future. 

Bugi^nim.  On  then  I  and  God  speed  thee  f 

FiMppo.  I  drew  Abdul  with  a  blooming  hand- 
maiden. One  of  his  feet  is  r^^ting  on  her  lap, 
and  she  is  drying  the  ancle  with  a  gaflron  robe,  of 
which  tbe  greater  part  is  hilloa  m  doing  iL  That 
lihe  14  A  bondmaid  is  diMemible,  not  only  by  her 
oci^upation,  but  by  her  humility  and  patteuce,  by 
ber  loose  and  flowing  brown  hair,  and  by  her 
eyea  eipresHing  the  timidity  at  once  of  servitude 
and  of  fondness.  The  countenance  was  tnken 
from  fancy,  and  was  the  lovelieat  1  could  imagine : 
of  the  figure  1  had  aome  idea,  Imviog  seen  it  to 
advantage  in  Tunis.  After  seven  days  Abdul 
retumedw  He  waa  delighted  'H'ith  the  improve- 
ment made  in  the  garden.  I  reque&ted  him  to 
visit  the  bath,  **  We  can  do  nothing  to  Umt," 
auswered  he  impatiently.  '^  There  Is  no  sudii^ 
torj^j  no  dormitory,  no  dressing-room,  no  eouch. 
Sometimes  I  sit  an  hour  there  Ln  the  summer, 
because  I  never  found  a  fly  in  it ;  the  principal 
curse  of  hot  countries,  and  against  which  plague 
there  is  neitJier  prayer  nor  amulet,  nor  indeed 
any  human  defence."  He  went  away  into  the 
bouse.  At  dinner  he  sent  me  from  hia  table  some 
quails  and  ortolans,  and  tomatas  and  honey  ^d 
rice,  beside  a  basket  of  fruit  covered  with  mosa 
and  baydcavcsj  under  which  I  found  a  verdino  fig, 
deliciously  ripe^  and  bearing  the  impression  of 
several  amall  teeth,  but  certainly  no  reptile's. 

Engtniiis,  There  might  have  been  poison  in 
them,  for  all  that. 

Fitippa.  About  two  hours  had  passed,  when  I 
heftrd  a  whirr  and  a  cnish  in  the  windows  of  tho 
Imth  (where  1  had  dined  and  was  about  to  sleep), 
occaaioncd  by  the  settling  and  again  the  flight  of 
some  pheasanta.  Abdul  entered.  **  Beard  of  the 
Prophet r  what  bafit  thou  been  doing]  That  is 
myself  I  No,  no,  Lippi !  thou  never  canst  have 
seen  ber :  the  &ce  proves  it :  bat  those  liml^  J 
thou  hast  divined  them  aright :  thou  haat  had 
sweet  dreams  then  I  Dreams  are  large  posaeeaions  v 
in  them  the  po«}se:gsor  may  cease  to  poaaen  hia 
own.  To  the  slave,  0  AJJab  !  to  the  slave  is  pe^ 
niitted  what  is  not  his  1  .  .  I  bum  with  anguhth 
to  think  how  much  .  .  yea,  at  that  very  hour,  I 
would  not  another  should,  even  in  a  dream  .  . 
But,  Lippi  f  thou  never  canst  have  eccn  above  the 
sandal  1 "  To  which  1  answered,  "  I  never  have 
allowed  my  ey^  to  look  even  on  that.  But  if 
anyone  of  my  lord  Abdul's  &ir  tSiAvm  resembles, 
OS  thoy  sorely  must  all  do,  in  duty  and  docility, 
the  figure  1  have  represented,  let  it  ejtpress  to 
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him  my  congratolation  on  his  happineBB."  "  I 
beUeve,"  said  he,  "such  representationB  are  for- 
bidden by  the  Koran ;  but  as  I  do  not  remember 
it»  I  do  not  sin.  There  it  shall  stay,  unless  the 
angel  Gabriel  comes  to  forbid  it"  He  smiled  in 
saying  so. 

Eugemua.  There  is  hope  of  this  Abdnl.  His 
fiuth  hangs  about  him  more  like  oil  than  pitch. 

FUippo.  He  inquired  of  me  whether  I  often 
thought  of  those  I  loved  in  Italy,  and  whether  I 
could  bring  them  before  my  eyes  at  will  To 
remove  all  suspicion  from  him,  I  declared  I  always 
could,  and  that  one  beautiful  object  occupied  all 
the  cells  of  my  brain  by  night  and  day.  He  paused 
and  pondered,  and  then  said,  "Thou  dost  not 
love  deeply."  I  thought  I  had  given  the  true 
signs.  **  No,  Lippi  1  we  who  love  ardently,  we, 
with  all  our  wishes,  all  the  efforts  of  our  souls, 
can  not  bring  before  us  the  features  which,  while 
they  were  present^  we  thought  it  impossible  we 
ever  could  forget  Alas  1  when  we  most  love  the 
absent,  when  we  most  desire  to  see  her,  we  try  in 
vidn  to  bring  her  image  back  to  us.  The  troubled 
heart  shakes  and  confounds  it  even  as  ruffled 
waters  do  with  shadows.  Hatefiil  things  are  more 
hateful  when  they  haunt  our  sleep :  the  lovely  flee 
away,  or  are  changed  into  less  lovely." 

Eugenivs,  What  figures  now  have  these  un- 
believers 1 

FUippo,  Various  in  their  combinations  as  the 
letters  or  the  numerals ;  but  they  all,  like  these, 
signify  something.  Almeida  (did  I  not  inform 
your  Holiness?)  has  large  hazel  eyes  .  . 

Eugeniue,  Has  she  t  thou  never  toldest  me  that 
Well,  well !  and  what  else  has  she)    Mind  1  be 
cautious !  use  decent  terms. 
FUippo.  Somewhat  pouting  lips. 
Eugenivg.  Ha !  ha  t    What  did  they  pout  at  ? 
FUippo,  And  sheisratherplump  than  otherwise. 
Sugeniua,  No  harm  in  that 
FUippo.  And  moreover  is  cool,  smooth,  and 
firm  as  a  nectarine  gathered  before  sunrise. 

Eugenius.  Ha !  ha !  do  not  remind  me  of  nec- 
tarines. I  am  very  fond  of  them ;  and  this  is  not 
the  season !  Such  females  as  thou  describest  are 
said  to  be  among  the  likeliest  to  give  reasonable 
cause  for  suspicion.  I  would  not  judge  harshly, 
I  would  not  think  uncharitably ;  but  unhappily, 
being  at  so  great  a  distance  from  spiritual  aid, 
peradventure  a  desire,  a  suggestion,  an  inkling .  . 
ay?  If  she,  the  lost  Almeida,  came  before  thee 
when  her  master  was  absent  .  .  which  I  trust  she 
never  did.  .  .  But  those  flowers  and  shrubs  and 
odours  and  alleys  and  long  grass  and  alcoves, 
might  strangely  hold,  perplex,  and  entangle,  two 
incautious  young  persons  .  .  ay  ? 

FUippo.  I  confessed  all  I  had  toconfess  in  this 
matter,  the  evening  I  landed. 

Eugeniu8.  Ho !  I  am  no  candidate  for  a  seat  at 
the  rehearsal  of  confesdons :  but  perhaps  my  ab- 
solution might  be  somewhat  more  pleasing  and 
unconditional  Well !  welU  since  I  am  unworthy 
of  such  confidence,  go  about  thy  business  .  . 
paint!  paint! 


jPVIiiTpo.  Am  I  so  nnlbrtunato  as  io  hare  oflbnded 
your  Beatitude  1 

Eugenius.  Offend  me,  man  t  who  oflfenda  me  F 
I  took  an  interest  in  thy  adventures,  and  was  oon- 
cemed  lest  thou  mightest  have  sinned ;  for  by  my 
soul  1  Filippo  I  those  are  the  women  that  the  devU 
hath  set  his  mark  on. 

FUippo.  It  would  do  your  Holinefis's  heart  good 
to  rub  it  out  again,  iriierever  he  may  have  badtlie 
cunning  to  make  it 
Eugenius.  Deep!  deep! 
FUippo.  Tet  it  may  be  got  at;  she  being  a 
BiBcayan  by  birth,  as  die  told  me,  and  not  only 
baptised,  but  going  by  sea  along  the  coast  for  con- 
firmation, when  she  was  captured. 

Eugenius.  Alas!  to  what  an  imposition  of 
hands  was  this  tender  young  thing  devoted! 
Poor  soul! 

FUippo.  I  sigh  for  her  myself  when  I  think 
of  her. 

Eugenius.  Beware  lest  the  ngh  be  mundane, 
and  lest  the  thought  recur  too  often.  I  wish  it 
were  presentiy  in  my  power  to  examine  her  my- 
self on  her  condition.  What  tbinkeat  thou  I 
Speak. 

FUippo.  Holy  Father!  she  would  lau^  in 
your  &ce. 
Eugenius.  So  lost! 

FUippo.  She  declared  to  me  she  thought  she 
should  have  died,  fh>m  the  instant  she  was  cap- 
tured until  she  was  comforted  by  Abdul :  but 
that  she  was  quite  sure  she  should  if  she  were 
ransomed. 

Eugenius.  Has  the  wretch  then  shaken  her 
£uth? 

FUippo.  The  very  last  thing  he  would  think  of 
doing.  Never  did  I  see  the  virtue  of  resignation 
in  lUgher  perfection  than  in  the  langhing  light- 
hearted  Almeida. 

Eugenius.  Lamentable !  Poor  lost  creature ! 
lost  in  this  world  and  in  the  next 

FUippo.  What  could  she  do?  how  could  she 
help  herself? 

Eugenius.  She  might  have  torn  his  ^yes  outy 
and  have  died  a  martyr. 

FUippo.  Or  have  been  bastinaded,  whipped, 
and  given  up  to  the  cooks  and  scullions  for  it 

Eugenius.  Martyrdom  is  the  more  glorious  the 
greater  the  indignities  it  endures. 

FUippo.  Almeida  seems  unambitious.  There 
are  many  in  our  Tuscany  who  would  jump  at  the 
crown  over  those  sloughs  and  briars,  rath^  than 
perish  without  them :  she  never  sighs  after  the 
like. 

Eugenius.  Nevertheless,  what  must  she  wit- 
ness! what  abominations !  what  superstitions  I 

FUippo.  Abdul  neither  practises  n<»*  exacts  any 
other  superstition  than  ablutions. 

Eugemus.  Detestable  rites !  without  our  autho- 
rity. I  venture  to  aflirm  that  in  the  whole  of 
Iti^y  and  Spain,  no  convent  of  monks  or  nuns 
contains  a  bath ;  and  that  the  worst  inmate  of 
either  would  shudder  at  the  idea  of  observing  such 
a  practice  in  common  witii  the  unbeliever.    For 
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wutui^  of  UiQ  feot  IndfH^  we  linTf^  the  natho* 
mf  ihQ  oarlier  ChiiEtmnBi ;  and  it  may  ha  doiic  ; 
W  iolemnlj  vnd  Hpoiinglj.  Thy  mitdence  among 
ike  HahoiaetjttiA,  I  &m  afraid^  liath  Tendcrod  thee 
Bore  favo^irable  to  them  than  Ixiseettisft  Catholici 
md  thy  mind,  I  do  atiBpect,  Bometimea  gi>ca  ba^k 
yito  Bikrbaiy  unreluctantlj. 

FB^po.  Wbilo  I  ^^ntinttcd  in  Ikit  cmuntiy, 
lIlhoDffh  I  waa  well  treated,  I  ofUin  isrifthed  myself 
ainy,  thinking'  of  my  friendi*  m  Florence,  of  music, 
flf  piititmg,  of  our  vtltegiatura  at  the  TinUge*timo ; 
irbdlur  in  the  green  &nd  natrow  gladca  of  Pra- 
>i  with  lofly  tK^  aboTe  na.  and  little  rillfl 
and  little  VtdU  alx)ut  the  neeks  of  Bheep 
fod  footBj  Lmkliug  together  ambigneuBly ;  or 
imld  the  grey  quarries  or  under  tho  m^cstie 
tiUs  of  aadent  Ficaole  ;  or  down  in  the  woodii 
tS^  Doecla,  where  the  cypTtiQfleii  arc  of  Eueh  a 
fbth  ibit^  when  a  youth  standi  agiuii^b  one  of 
'hirmt  and  a  maiden  stands  opposite,  and  Lhcy 

iiAp  it>  their  handa  at  the  time  do  little  more 
'  J4n  mciit*  Beautiful  ecenes,  on  which  Heaven 
mk&  eternally,  how  often  hm  my  heart  ached 

ir  ]FOu  !    He  who  hath  lived  in  ihiscountrjj  eao 

<^joy  Qo  distant  one.  He  breaihea  hero  another 
»ir ;  he  live«  more  life  -  a  brighter  Aun  invigorates 
hii  iludleSr  and  serencr  stars  iufluenee  his  repose. 
Barbiry  hath  alno  the  blei^ingof  climate;  and 
klthoogh  I  do  not  desire  to  be  there  again,  1  feel 
Mmetinjes  a  kind  of  regret  at  leaving  it,  A  bell 
imblea  the  morie  mellifluouii?y  in  thoair  when  the 
fottud  of  the  stroke  m  over,  and  when  another 
^vitnA  o»t  fhjm  utidemeath  U^  and  panta  upon 
tbc  ekment  that  gave  it  birth.  In  like  manner 
the  rocolJection  of  a  thing  m  frequently  more 
plci^g  than  the  actuality ;  what  la  hamh  ia 
ipoppfd  in  the  itpace  lietwcttn.    There  is  in  Abdul 


4  not-ility  of  sonl  on  which  I  ofton  have  refletited  man  and  nlfe, 


sword  In  perfeetly  good-humonr^  and  theathlng 
it  ag^ain  at  word  of  eommandi  just  when  I  begin 
to  get  into  a  ponsion.  No ;  I  fight  on  my  own 
aeeotmt;  not  a^  a  hlTod  afisafiiin,  or  still  bftser 
journeyman." 

Engeiiius.  Itappeafi  then  really  that  thelnfi- 
ddM  haw  Home  sembhtncef  of  magnaninuty  and 
genenwitjl 

Filippo.  I  thonght  so  when  I  turned  over  the 
many  ebangea  of  fine  linen  ;  and  I  was  little  short 
of  conviction  when  I  found  at  the  bottom  of  m^ 
cheat  two  himdred  Venetian  zeeehinB. 

EugemvM.  Corpo  fU  Bacco  ^  Bettor  thingSj  (ar 
better  thing^^  I  would  fain  do  for  thee,  not  exactly 
of  thifl  description ;  it  would  excite  many  hcart- 
bumingH.  Infonnatinn  baa  been  hud  before  me, 
Filippo,  that  thou  art  attached  to  a  certain  youDg 
person,  by  name  Luctezia,  daughter  of  Pnuie«8co 
Bud,  a  citizen  of  Prato. 

FUippQ,  I  flcknowtedga  my  attachment  r  It 
continuc& 

Eug^nifm,  Farthenuore,  that  thon  ha&t  oS*' 
spring  by  her. 

Filippo.  Ala*  \  'tis  undeniable, 

Eugtnius.  1  will  not  only  legitimatize  tlie  aald 
o^pring  by  'nwiu  proprio  and  rescript  to  consis- 
tory and  chancery  ,  . 

Fili}^.  Holy  Father !  Holy  Father  f  Por  thfl 
love  of  the  %"irgin,  not  a  word  to  eonsiatory  or 
chancery,  of  the  two  hundred  zeccblus>  As  I 
hope  for  salvation,  1  have  but  forty  lefl :  and 
thirty-nino  would  not  serve  them, 

Bii^fdm.  F^r  nothing.  Not  only  will  1  per- 
form what  1  have  promised,  not  only  will  I  give 
the  fitrietost  order  that  no  money  be  demanded  by 
any  officer  of  my  courts,  bat,  under  the  seal  of 
^mt  Peter,  I  wUl  declare  thee  and  Loeresia  ButI 


riili  admimtion.  I  have  seen  many  of  the  highest 
rank  and  distinction,  in  whom  1  could  tnd  nothing 
^i  the  groftt  man^  excepting  a  fonduc^$s  for  low 
ttnnpu^^  ftnd  a&  aptitudo  to  shy  and  start  at  ovciy 
ipsrit  of  gcnina  or  virtue  that  spmn^  up  atK>ve  or 
before  them.  Abdul  was  solitary,  but  affable  :  be 
»fl*  proud,  but .  patknt  and  complacent  I  ven- 
tur^  once  to  a«k  him,  how  the  master  of  so  rich 
*  beiR!^  in  the  city,  of  so  many  riovea,  of  so  mimy 
hE^raes  and  mule^,  of  such  eom-fieldB,  of  such  pae- 
lur»»  of  such  gardens^  woods,  and  fountaitis, 
thoQid  experience  any  delight  or  satislaction  in 
iafeiliaf  the  open  sea,  the  high-road  of  national 
Imrtead  of  answering  my  question,  he  asked  me 
b  itium,  whether  1  would  not  respect  any  rela- 
tive of  mine  who  s%*cnged  bis  cotinLry,  enriched 
tiimiself  by  bU  bravery,  and  endeared  to  bim  his 
iiiciid*  and  relatives  by  his  bounty  ?  On  my  reply  in 
tl^  afibmative,  he  wM.  that  hia  family  had  lioen 
^tepfived  of  poittefldona  in  Spain,  much  more 
ridoablc  than  all  the  shiptt  and  cargoes  he  could 
rk'Cf  hope  to  eaptnre,  and  that  the  remains  of  Ms 
oation  were  threatened  with  min  and  expulsion. 
"  I  do  not  fight,''  said  he,  "whenever  it  auits  the 
cimrcuLcncc,  or  gratifio*  the  malignity,  or  the  ca- 


Filippo,  Man  and  wife  f 

Mu^fenutg.  Moderate  thy  traniport. 

Fiiippo.  O  Holy  Father  1  may  I  speak  1 

I^iigenim,  Surely  she  is  not  the  wife  of  another? 

Ftlippo.  Ho  indeed* 

Ei&jeiitus.  Nor  within  the  degreea  of  eon^n- 
gninity  aod  af&nity  ? 

FilippQ.  No,  no,  no.  But  ,  ,  man  and  wife  I 
Consistory  n^d  chancery  are  nothing  to  this  ful- 
mination* 

Eti^tnim.  How  sol 

FUippo*  It  in  man  and  wife  the  first  fortnight^ 
bat  wife  and  man  ever  after.  The  two  figures 
change  places  :  the  unit  is  the  decimal  and  the 
decimal  is  the  unit. 

Eti{j€ni'uM.  Wha.i  then  can  I  do  for  tbeet 

Fiiiffpo.  I  love  Lucrewa :  let  me  love  her  •  let 
her  lovo  me.  1  can  make  her  at  any  time  what 
she  is  not :  I  could  never  make  her  again  what 
she  ii 

Ettgmim.  The  only  thing  I  can  do  then  ia  to 
promise  1  will  forget  that  I  have  beard  anything 
about  the  matter.  Bntj  to  forget  it»  I  must  h^r 
it  first. 

FUipim.  In  the  beautiful  little  town  of  Prato, 


pnee,  of  two  alllyqiiarrelBomeprinoos,  drawing  my   rcposiag  in  ita  idleness  against  the  bill  that  pro- 


ja^^ 
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toetrit  ftom  the  north,  and  looking  over  fisrtile 
meadows,  southward  to  Poggio  Oijano,  westward 
to  Pistoja,  there  is  the  conyent  of  Santa  Margarita. 
I  was  invited  hj  the  sisters  to  paint  an  altai^ 
piece  for  the  chapeL  A  novice  of  fifteen,  my  own 
sweet  Lacreday  came  one  day  alone  to  see  me 
work  at  my  Madonna.  Her  blessed  conntenance 
had  already  looked  down  on  every  beholder  lower 
by  the  knees.  I  myself  who  made  her  could  almost 
have  worshipped  her. 

Eugemnu,  Not  while  incomplete :  no  half-virgin 
will  do. 

FUippo,  But  there  knelt  Luerezia  I  there  she 
knelt  1  first  looking  with  devotion  at  the  Madonna, 
then  with  admiring  wonder  and  grateful  delight 
at  the  artist  Could  so  little  a  heart  be  divided! 
Twere  a  pity  I  There  was  enough  for  me :  there 
is  never  enough  for  the  Madonna.    Besolving  on 


a  sudden  that  the  object  of  my  love  should  be  the 
object  of  adoration  to  thousands,  bom  and  unbocn, 
I  swept  my  brush  across  the  maternal  fiMe,  and 
left  a  bfamk  in  heaven.  The  liUle  girl  acfeamed : 
I  pressed  her  to  my  bosom. 

Bugenius.  Inthechi^Ml! 

FUippo,  I  knew  not  where  I  was :  I  thought  I 
was  in  Paradise. 

Eugenius,  If  it  was  not  in  the  ch^>el,  the  sin  la 
venial  But  a  brush  against  a  Madonna's  month 
is  worse  than  a  beard  against  her  votary's. 

FUippo.  I  thought  so  too,  Holy  Father  1 

EugmiuB,  Thou  sayest  thou  hast  forty  zeochins : 
I  will  tiyin  due  season  to  add  forty  more.  The 
fisherman  must  not  venture  to  measure  forces 
with  the  pirate.  Farewell !  I  pray  God,  my  son 
Filippo,  to  have  thee  alway  in  his  holy  keeping. 
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Mary,  My  dear  dear  sister !  it  is  long,  very 
long,  since  we  met. 

Blizabeih,  Methinks  it  was  about  the  time  they 
chopped  off  our  uncle  Seymour's  head  for  him. 
Not  that  he  was  our  undo  though .  .  he  wasonly 
Edward's. 

Mary,  The  Lord  Protector,  if  not  your  uncle, 
was  always  doatingly  fond  of  you ;  and  he  often 
declared  to  me,  even  within  your  hearing,  he 
thought  you  yery  beautiful 

Elizabeth,  He  said  as  much  of  you,  if  that  is  aU ; 
and  he  told  me  why  .  ,**notio  vex  me"  .  .  as  i^ 
instead  of  vexing  me,  it  would  not  charm  me.  I 
beseech  your  Highness,  is  there  anything  remark- 
able or  singular  in  thinking  me  .  .  what  he 
thought  me  1 

Mary,  No  indeed ;  for  so  you  are.  But  why 
call  me  Highneaaf  drawing  back  and  losing  half 
your  stature  in  the  drcumference  of  the  curtsey. 

Elizabeth,  Because  you  are  now,  at  this  blessed 
hour,  my  lawful  queen. 

Mary.  Hush,  prythee  hush !  The  parliament 
has  voted  otherwise. 

Elizabeth,  They  would  chouse  you. 

Mary.  What  would  they  do  with  me  1 

Elizabeth.  Trump  you. 

Mary,  I  am  still  at  a  loss. 

Elizabeth.  Bamboozle  you. 

Mary,  Really,  my  dear  sister,  you  have  been  so 
courted  by  the  gallants,  that  you  condescend  to 
adopt  their  language,  in  place  of  graver. 

Elizabeth.  Cheat  you  then  .  .  will  that  dot 

Mary,  Comprehensibly. 

Elizabeth.  I  always  speak  as  the  thing  spoken 
of  requires.  To  the  point.  Would  our  fi^er 
have  minded  the  cutifiEs  t 

Mary,  Naming  our  fitther,  I  should  have  said, 
ourfctOier  now  in  blisa;  for  surely  he  must  be; 
having  been  a  rock  of  defence  against  the  tor- 
rent of  irreligion. 

Elizabeth.  W^ ;  in  bliss  or  out^  there,  here,  or 


anywhere,  would  he,  rqyal  soul  I  have  minded 
parliament  t  No  such  fool  he.  There  were  laws 
before  there  were  paiiiaments;  and  there  were 
kings  before  there  were  laws.  Were  I  in  your 
Miyesty's  place  (God  forbid  the  thought  should 
ever  enter  my  poor  weak  head,  even  in  a  dream!) 
I  would  try  the  mettle  of  my  subjects :  I  would 
mount  my  horse,  and  head  them. 

Mary,  Elizabeth  1  you  were  always  a  better 
horsewoman  than  I  am :  I  should  be  ashamed  to 
get  a  foil  among  the  soldiers. 

Elizabeth.  Pish.l  Pish!  it  would  be  among 
knights  and  nobles  .  .  the  worst  come  to  the 
worst  Lord  o'  mercy !  do  yon  think  th^  never 
saw  such  a  thing  before  t 

Mary,  1  must  hear  of  no  resistance  to  the  powen 
that  be.    Beside,  I  am  but  a  weak  woman. 

Elizabeth.  I  do  not  see  why  women  should  be 
weak,  unless  they  like. 

Mary,  Not  only  the  Commons,  but  likewise  the 
peers,  have  sworn  allegiance. 

Elizabeth.  Did  you  ever  in  your  lifotime,  in  any 
chronicle  or  commentary,  read  of  any  parliament 
that  wasnot  asready  to  beforswome  as  to  swearl 

Mary.  AU»I 

Elizabeth,  If  ever  you  did,  the  book  is  a  rare 
one,  kept  in  an  out-of-the-way  library,  in  a  cedar 
chest  all  to  itself,  with  golden  locks  and  ambei 
seals  thereto. 

Mary,  I  would  not  willingly  think  so  111  of 


Elizabeth,  For  my  part,  I  can't  abide  'em.  AH 
that  can  be  said,  is,  some  are  not  so  bad  as  othcna. 
Ton  smile,  and  deem  the  speech  a  silly  and  super- 
fluous one.  We  may  live,  sister  Mary,  to  see 
and  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  quite  so  sure  and 
flat  a  verity  as  it  now  appears  to  ua.  I  nerer 
come  near  a  primrose  but  I  suspect  an  adder 
under  it ;  and  the  sunnier  the  day  the  niore  mis- 
givings. 

Mary.  But  we  are  now,  by  the  settlement  of 
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the  Moiuirclijf  &iifa^  out  of  hann'fl  way  than 

ElisalidL  If  tlie  wencb  Im£  children  to-moirow, 
II  ilii  D^  lure,  th(!y  will  iaherit. 

^of^f.  No  doubt  ihty  woulii. 

Eli^filt^h,  Ho  donbi  I  I  will  doubt ;  and  olhera 
iha3i  doubt  too.  The  heira  of  my  body  .  .  jour^ 
hni  * .  God  t»ra«per  them  !  Parliament  maj  be 
Qoiutni}ijed  to  rotmce  its  steps,  Oue  half  mt^s 
no  hana  in  t&kin^  bribc&i  the  other  no  guili  in 
tiktn^  MghU  Coiruption  ig  odious  ^ad  costly : 
bfl^  when  pc<>ple  huve  yielded  to  compidatoD, 
eoQid«njee  i»  Mn  to  aaquie»oe.  Men  my  they 
Here  forced,  uid  what  is  don^  under  force  m 

Mmf.  There  wa»  nothing  like  comptikion. 

JZaa6ffA.  Then  let  there  he.  Let  tbe  few 
jkld  to  the  m]^y^  and  aU  to  tbe  throne.  Kow  b 
pur  time  to  etir.  The  fumace  is  mere  emut,  and 
fid  kUowa  to  blow  the  emliera  PiirtiMiQiHit  k 
without  a  lawlcr*  Three  or  four  taraspita  are 
CToaching  to  1c9.p  upon  tho  wheel ;  but^  while 
tlkBy  are  imaFling  and  enapping  one  at  angthcr, 
iriiat  h«coiue»  of  the  roa»t7  Take  tbem  by  the 
Ko^  isd  out  with  'em.  The  people  wiU  applaud 
JOQ.  They  want  bread  within  doors^  and  honesty 
^boaL  They  have  aeen  enough  of  {tartisan^ 
ind  parliaments. 

Jfory.  We  can  not  do  without  oue. 

Miwbf^  Convoke  it  tben :  but  call  It  with 
•ftuod  of  trumpet.  Such  a  bmly  is  unlikely  to 
find  a  bcsid.  There  it  little  encotiragemcnt  for 
u  honest  knighi  or  gentleman  to  tako  the  etOr 
i»tt.  The  OommonB  slink  away  with  lowered 
ihooldQ^  vid  bear  hateful  compunction  against 
Ihe  f%iy  mznea  and  memory  of  those  brarer  men, 
»V,  in  dangCTiouB  times  and  before  eteru  autho- 

itire  warlike  sovranfi,  eupported  their  prcten- 
if>Qi*  Kiug^,  who  penid venture  would  have 
Mangled  aoGh  ringlc&ders,  well  remember  and 
mi  rvpect  them:  their  fellowa  would  disown 
tJidr  iKmefactom  and  maintainors.  Kings  a^bomi- 
Date  their  eumple  ;  eIown»  wonld  ef^e  tho 
iJoagiw  on  their  sepulchres.  What  forbearaneo 
i^io  our  part  can  euch  knaves  eipe<jt,  or  what  sue- 
'j(5r  from  tbo  people  1 

Jfery,  What  is  done  is  done* 

Bit^tA.  Dfiteutjjnes  it  \»  easier  to  undo  than 
ID  do.  I  should  rather  he  glad  than  tfiortilicd  at 
'^t  hi£  been  done  yonder*   In  addition  to  those 

httfli  And  chapmen  in  the  lower  bouse,  there  arc 
-1*1  among  the  peers  no  few  who  voted  moit 
iddacioiwiy. 

Mftrif,  The  majority  of  them  waa  of  opinion 
<bt  ihe  Liidy  Jaac  ahould  t>e  inyeeted  with  royal 
«tatc  and  dignity. 

^iuthttk.  The  m^ority !  *So  much  the  bott^jr 
♦  ^m  much  the  better,  say  L  I  wonld  find  cer- 
tAia  folk  who  should  make  sharp  inqu^t  into 
thcti  tJUe-decds,  and  spoil  the  indentnres  syllable 
^J  cyllable*  Certain  huids  were  granted  for  cer- 
^^  lerrieei  i  which  eervicoB  have  l>e<;n  neglected. 
I  wc^aM  not  in  snch  wiiio  neglect  the  laod^  in 
qa^Btioi^  but  annex  them  to  my  royal  domains. 


Miory.  SiAterC  ester  t  you  fbrgvt  that  the  liuiy 
Jane  Gray  (as  was)  is  now  queen  of  the  realm. 

EHziihtUi.  Forget  it  indeed  1  The  vile  woman  I 
I  am  minded  to  call  her  as  tueh  vile  women  are 
(^Icd  oat  of  doors« 

Mary.  Pray  abstain ;  not  only  foFa^mitch  as  it 
would  be  iiEiseemly  in  those  sweet  slender  deli* 
cate  lips  of  yours,  but  also  by  reai^n  that  F.he  la 
adorned  with  every  gmt^  and  virtue,  bating 
(which  indeed  outvalues  them  all)  the  tme  reli- 
gion. Sister!  I  hope  and  believe  I  in  thia  my 
speech  have  given  joti  no  ofiTenee :  for  your  own 
eyes,  I  know^  are  opened.  Indeed,  who  that  is 
not  wilfully  blind  can  err  in  so  straight  a  road, 
even  if  &o  gentle  and  bo  sure  a  guidance  were 
wanting }  The  mind,  sifter,  the  mind  itself  must 
be  f^rooked  which  deviates  a  hair's  breadth. 
Ay,  that  intelHgcnt  nod  would  alone  suffice  to 
set  my  boBom  quite  at  rest  thereupon.  Bhould 
it  not  I 

Blimbe^  It  were  Imprudent  in  me  to  declare 
my  real  opinion  at  this  juncture.  We  must  step 
warily  when  we  walk  among  cocatrices.  I  am 
barely  a  eaint ;  indeed  far  &om  it ;  and  I  am 
much  U>o  young  to  be  a  martyr.  But  that  odious 
monster,  who  pretends  an  aflf^tion  for  Tcforma- 
tion,  and  a  reverence  for  learning,  is  counting  the 
jewels  in  the  crown,  while  you  fancy  she  is  repeatr 
ing  her  prayers,  or  conning  her  Greek. 

Sister  Mary  I  is  God  is  in  heaven^  I  hold  no^ 
thing  so  deteslable  in  a  woman  as  hypocrisy. 
Add  thereimto,  as  you  fairly  may,  avarice,  man- 
hojitiflg,  hwcivionanett.  The  least  atom  of  the 
least  among  these  vioea  is  heavy  enough  to  weigh 
down  the  soul  to  the  bottomless  pit 

3far^.  Unless  divine  grace  ,  . 

EUzahdh,  Don't  talk  to  me.  Don't  spread  the 
aUh  fine- 
Now  could  not  that  empty  fool,  Dudley,  have 
found  some  other  young  person  of  equal  rank  wi  th 
Mistress  Jane,  and  of  higher  beauty!  Not  that 
any  other  eucb,  pietty  ^  tbe  boy  is^  wotdd  listen 
to  his  idle  diMcourse. 

And,  pray,  who  are  these  Dadlcysl  The  firat 
of  them  was  made  a  man  of  by  our  grmnd&ther. 
And  what  waii  the  man  after  all  t  Nothing  better 
than  a  huge  ^melting-pot,  with  a  eommodlons 
screw  at  the  colder  end  of  the  ladle. 

I  have  no  patience  with  the  bold  harlotry* 

Marfj.  I  see  you  have  not,  sister  \ 

iSlimhdh,  No,  nor  have  the  people.  They  are 
on  tip'toe  for  rising  in  all  pwrta  of  the  kingdom^ 

Mf^ru*  What  can  they  do !    God  help  them  ! 

EtiZattelJt.  Sister  Mar>' !  good  siller  Maiy  J  did 
you  say  Ootl  hdp  them  :*  1  am  trembling  into 
a  heap.  Jt  is  well  you  have  uttered  such  words 
to  safe  and  kindred  eats.  If  they  should  ever 
come  whispered  at  the  Privy  Council,  it  might 
end  badly. 

I  believe  my  visit  hath  been  of  as  long  continn- 
anco  aa  may  seem  befitting,    I  muat  be  gone, 

Majjf.  Before  yonr  departure,  let  me  correct  a 
few  of  your  opinions  in  legurd  to  our  gentle  kins- 
woman ftud  most  gracious  queem     She  hath 
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nobly  enlarged  my  poor  alimony.  Look  here !  to 
b^gin. 

mkabeth.  Whatl  all  golden  pieces  t  Ibayenot 
ten  groats  in  the  world. 

Mary.  Be  snre  she  will  grant  nnto  yon  plente- 
OQsly.  She  hath  condescended  to  advise  me  of 
her  intent  MeanwhUe  I  do  entreat  you  will  take 
home  with  yon  the  purse  yon  are  stroking  down, 
thinlring  about  Other  thlogs. 

BUzdeth,  Not  I,  not  I,  if  it  comes  from  sach  a 
creature. 

Mary,  Ton  accept  it  from  me. 

Elizabeth,  Then  indeed  unreservedly.  Passing 
through  yonr  hands  the  soil  has  been  wiped  away. 
Howeyer,  as  I  live,  I  will  carefrdly  wash  every 
piece  in  it  with  soap  and  water.  Do  you  believe 
they  can  lose  anything  of  their  weight  thereby  1 

Mary,  Nothing  material 

Elizabeth,  I  may  reflect  and  cogitate  upon  it. 
I  would  not  £Bdn  oflfbr  anybody  light  money. 

Troth  \  I  fear  the  purse,  although  of  chamois 
and  double  stitched,  is  insufficient  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  the  gold,  which  must  be  shaken  violently 
on  the  road  as  I  return.  Dear  sister  Maiy !  as 
you  probably  are  not  about  to  wear  that  head-tire, 
could  you,  commodiously  to  yoursd^  lend  it  me 
awhile,  just  to  deposit  a  certain  part  of  the  monies 
therein!  for  the  yelvet  is  stout,  and  the  Venetian 
netting  close  and  stiff:  I  can  hardly  bend  the 
threads.  J  shall  have  more  leisure  to  admire  its 
workmanship  at  home. 

Mary,  Elizabeth  I  I  see  yon  are  grown  forgiv- 
ing. In  the  commencement  of  our  discourse  I 
suggested  a  slight  alteraUon  of  manner  in  speak- 
ing of  our  &ther.  Do  you  pray  for  the  repose  of 
his  soul  morning  and  night  1 

Elizabeth,  The  doubt  is  ii^urious. 

Mary.  Pardon  me !  I  feel  it  But  the  yoices 
of  children,  0  Elizabeth  t  come  to  the  ear  of  God 
above  all  other  voices.  The  best  want  interces- 
sion.   Pray  for  him,  Elizabeth  t  pray  for  him. 

Elizabeth,  Why  not  1  He  did  indeed,  but  he 
'  was  in  a  passion,  order  my  mother  up  the  three 
black  stairs,  and  he  left  her  pretty  head  on  the 
landing :  but  I  bear  him  no  malice  for  it. 

Mary.  Malice  I  The  baneful  word  hath  shot 
up  from  hell  in  many  places,  but  never  between 
child  and  parent.  In  the  space  of  that  one  span, 
on  that  single  sod  from  Paradise,  the  serpent 
never  trailed.  Husband  and  wife  were  severed  by 
him,  then  agfdn  clashed  together :  brother  slew 
brotiier :  but  parent  and  child  stand  where  their 
Creator  first  placed  them,  and  drink  at  the  only 
source  of  pure  untroubled  love. 

Elizabeth.  Beside,  yon  know,  being  king,  he 
had  clearly  a  right  to  do  it,  plea  or  no  plea. 

Mary,  We  will  converse  no  longer  on  so  dolo- 
rous a  subject 

Elizabeth,  I  will  converse  on  it  as  long  as  such 
is  my  pleasure. 

Mary,  Being  my  visiter,  you  command  here. 

Elizabeth,  I  command  nowhere.  I  am  bloi^n 
about  like  a  leaf :  I  am  yielding  as  a  feather  in  a 
cushion^  only  one  among  a  n^on.    But  I  tell 


yon,  honestly  and  plainly,  I  do  not  approve  of  it 
anyhow  I  It  may  have  grown  into  a  trick  and 
habit  with  him :  no  matter  for  that :  in  my  view 
of  the  business,  it  is  not  what  a  husband  ought  to 
do  with  a  wife.  And,  if  she  did  .  •  •  but  i^edid 
not  .  .  .  and  I  say  it 

Mary.  It  seems  indeed  severe. 

Elizabeth.  Tea,  afore  God,  meUiinks  it  amaeks 
a  trifle  of  the  tart 

Mary.  Our  fitther  was  God's  vic^erent  Pro- 
bably it  is  for  the  good  of  her  soul,  poor  lad j ! 
Better  suffer  here  than  hereafter.  We  ought  to 
kiss  the  rod,  and  be  thankful 

Elizabeth,  Kiss  the  rod,  forsooth.  Ihayebeen 
constrained  erewhile  even  unto  that;  and  no 
such  a  child  neither.  But  I  would  rather  have 
kissed  it  fr^esh  and  fidr,  with  all  its  buds  and 
knots  upon  it,  than  after  it  had  bestowed  on  me^ 
in  such  a  roundabout  way,  such  a  deal  of  its  em- 
broidery and  hu)e-work.  I  thank  my  ftXher  for 
aUthat  I  hope  his  soul  lies  easier  than  my  skin 
did. 

Mary.  The  wish  is  kind;  but  prayers  would 
much  help  it  Our  fother  of  blessed  memory, 
now  (let  us  hope)  among  the  saints,  was  some- 
what  sore  in  his  viaita^ons;  but  they  tended 
heaven-ward. 

Elizabeth.  Tea»  when  he  cursed  and  cuffed  and 
kicked  us. 

Mary.  He  did  kick,  poor  man  f 

Elizabeth.  Kick !  Fifty  folks,  young  and  old, 
have  seen  the  marks  his  kicking  left  behind. 

Mary.  We  should  conceal  all  such  his  infirmi- 
ties. They  arose  from  an  irritation  in  the  foot 
whereof  he  died. 

Elizabeth.  I  only  know  I  could  hardly  dance  or 
ride  for  them ;  chiefly  caught,  as  I  was,  fleeing 
from  his  wrath.  He  seldom  youchsafed  to  visit 
me :  when  he  did,  he  pinched  my  ear  so  bitt^y,  I 
was  fisdn  to  squeel  And  then  he  said,  I  should 
turn  out  like  my  mother,  calling  me  by  such 
a  name  moreover  as  is  heard  but  about  the 
kennel ;  and  even  there  it  is  never  given  to  the 
young. 

Mary.  There  was  choler  in  him  at  certain 
times  and  seasons.  Those  who  have  much  will, 
have  their  choler  excited  when  opposite  breath 
blows  against  it 

Elizabeth.  Let  them  have  will ;  let  them  have 
choler  too,  in  God*s  name ;  but  it  is  none  the 
better,  as  gout  is,  for  flying  to  hand  or  foot 

Mary.  I  have  seen  .  .  .  now  do,  pray  forgive 
me  .  .  . 

Elizabeth,  Well,  what  haye  yon  seen  T 

Mary.  My  sweet  little  sister  lift  up  the  most 
delicate  of  all  delicate  white  hands,  and  with  their 
tiny  narrow  pink  nails  tear  off  rufis  and  caps, 
and  take  sundry  unerring  aims  at  eyes  and 
noses. 

Elizabeth,  Was  that  any  impediment  or  hin- 
drance to  riding  and  dancing  1  I  would  always 
make  people  do  their  duty,  and  always  will 
Remember  (for  your  memory  seems  accurate 
enough)   that,  whoever  I  scratched  anybody's 
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liee,  I  p«ttnjtt^  my  bund  to  be  kifii  by  the 
oiTtDiler  wiihm  a  daj  ar  two. 

ifiiry.  Undenmble. 

JZ&a&dJk  I  may,  pem^vcmtiiFe,  h^To  been 
)Mjr  w  1117  cMldhoott :  but  all  groat  hearts  arc 
wm ;  «U  good  oiie»  ar^  releBtiDg.  If^  m  comb- 
in|:  mj  bur,  the  htteey  lagged  it^  \  obDjctL  God's 
eommuid,  and  referred  to  the  lex  udimiu.  I 
bare  not  too  much  of  it ;  and  ovoi^  i^al  on  ojirtb 
pea  iU  beauty.  A  single  one  vould  be  a  public 
hm^  Unde  Seymour  ,  .  but  what  boots  it?  there 
in  otibem  who  can  eee  perhapa  as  &r  aa  unctc 


JfoTf.  T  do  mnember  his  saying  that  be 
mldied  ita  growth  aa  be  would  a  melon's.  And 
low  roQiUy  did  tbose  little  siimrp  grey  aj^  of  h.\& 
\m\  und  wink  when  you  btuiibed  and  cbidod  hk 


Mtmbbcth.  Never  let  any  man  dare  to  flatter 
ne;  r  am  above  it.  Only  the  weak  and  ugly 
fiat  ibe  fietfreabmeni  of  that  porfumed  fan.  I 
kk«  hat  toy  own  :  n.nd  touch  it  wbo  dares. 

RoaJly  it  U  plc^suat  to  i^eo  in  what  a  pimr-form 
Ukax  both  pui^c  and  eawl  are  bagging.  Failfa ! 
Ilc(f  are  heavy  t  I  coald  hardly  lift  them  fifom 
Ihi  laclc  of  tbc  cbair. 

ifctfy.  Let  me  call  tn  attendant  to  etrfy  them 
fcryott, 

Eiktibi^  Arc  you  mad  1  The^  are  imsealcdj 
ml  HI- tied  :  anyone  could  afip  hii  baud  in. 

Ifid  m  that  .  .  the  wofd  waa  well  nigh  out  of 
If  ACNttli  .  .  gave  yon  lU  Ibii  pM  t 

Marf,  For  altame  I  0  Ibr  ibuDe  I 


Eilsah^,  I  feel  shame  only  fhr  ber,  Tt  tnma 
tn  J  cheeks  red  ,  .  together  with  some  anger  upon 
it*  But  I  can  not  keep  mj  eyc«  off"  that  book,  if 
beok  it  may  he,  on  which  the  purse  wai  lying, 

Mary,  Somewhat  Irreverently^  Gefl  forgive  mef 
But  ii  woa  sent  at  the  game  time  by  the  aatne  ^r 
creature^  with  many  kind  worda.  It  had  always 
been  kept  in  our  father's  bedroom-closet^  and  was 
removed  from  Edword'R  by  tho«c  nnbiippy  men 
who  j^iiporintended  bbi  education. 

Elizabcik  Bhe  tniiflt  have  thought  alt  iboie 
Htonea  are  garnets  t  to  me  they  look  like  rubies, 
one  and  all.  Yetj  over  eo  large  a  cover,  they 
eannot  all  be  ruhios. 

M(^tn/.  I  believe  they  arc,  excepting  tbc  gtoiy 
in  the  centre*  which  ii  composed  of  chrysolites* 
Our  father  was  an  excellent  judge  in  jewellery^  m 
in  everything  else,  and  ho  apojcd  no  expendituro 
in  objects  of  devodon, 

Eliutheih.  What  creature  could  lail  in  devotion 
with  an  ohj^i  Bueb  as  that  before  the  eyed  ?  Let 
me  kiad  it  ,  .  partly  for  my  Saviour's  and  portly 
for  my  fatber*a  Rake. 

Mtnty.  How  it  comforts  mc,  0  Elizabeth^  to  oeo 
you  thu«  prcaa  it  to  your  boaom,  \t^  spirit,  I  am 
confident^  bai  entered  there*  Disregard  tfao 
pebbles :  take  it  home :  cherish  it  etermore* 
May  there  be  virtue,  m  aomo  think  there  ib,  even 
in  the  etoncs  about  it  I  God  blows  you,  atrcogthen 
you,  lead  you  aright,  and  finally  bring  you  to 
everlasting  glory* 

MiimJkih  i^oing)  The  Popish  pou ! 
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^Emp^  Albeit  thon  approaches t  me  withotjt 
tty  iiiga  of  derision,  lot  mc  tell  thee  l>efore  thoti 
idv^mceat  a  step  nearer,  that  I  deem  thee  more 
lwd4keaHed  than  the  most  petulant  of  those  other 
fMng  penons^  wbo  are  pointing  and  sneering 
fr&m  the  door-wny, 

RkkhfM!,  Let  them  continue  io  point  and  sneer 
it  me :  ihey  are  happy  ;  eo  am  I ;  but  are  yon  I 
TluDk  me  hard-hearted^  0  good  Pbrygian  !  but 
grwaouslygive  me  the  reason  for  thinking  it; 
c^<^<ffwii9  I  maj  he  unable  to  correct  a  futilt  too 
long  Qveriocketl  by  ms,  or  to  deprecate  a  grave 
Mdoon  fli  the  godi* 

JS&gp.  I  thought  thee  so,  my  little  maiden, 
Hcinn  tlkois  earnest  toward  mc  without  the  least 
Kinilbil«tion  of  cariosity. 

Mkodopf.  U  Ihc  absence  of  curio«ity  a  defect  1 

Aop,  Non«  whatever. 

MMopi(.  Afe  we  bkmablc  in  concealing  it  if 
thifeiH 

J^K  Surely  not  But  it  is  feminine;  and 
»h*re  umo  of  it  comes  forward,  we  may  «u«pect 
diatolb«r  feminine  appartenaneca,  such  as  sym- 
Ptfar  for  Qxtisple,  are  deficient  Curiositj  alipa 
ia  mmg  you  beforo  the  paMtona  are  awik© ; 
^''niowij cKMnforta  your  earliest  cries;  curiosity 


intercepta  your  btefit-  For  which  reaBOU  DsedAltia, 
wbo  not  only  sculptured  but  palntod  admirably, 
represents  her  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Cretan  laby- 
rinth a3  a  goddess, 

RliGdo^pe.  What  was  she  like  1 

jBnop.  There  now  1  Like  ?  Why  like  Bhodopo, 

RhodGpe.  You  said  I  have  nothing  of  the  kind. 

jfS«^]h  I  soon  discovered  my  mij^take  in  thin, 
and  more  than  this,  and  not  altogether  to  thy 
disadvantage. 

Rhodope.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it 

^Emp.  Art  thou  I  1  will  teU  thoo  then  how 
she  was  depLct<ed :  for  I  remember  no  author  who 
has  related  it  Her  lips  were  half-open  ;  Ijer  hair 
flew  loosely  behind  ber,  designating  that  she  was 
in  haste;  it  was  more  disordered,  and  it  wm 
darker,  than  the  hair  of  Hope  is  represented,  and 
somewhat  less  glossy*  Her  cheeks  bad  a  veiy 
fresh  coiour,  and  her  eyea  looked  into  every  eye 
that  fell  upon  them  ;  by  her  motion  fihc  seemed 
to  be  on  her  way  into  the  labyrinth, 

Rhodope.  Oh,  bow  I  wish  I  could  see  aucb  a 
pietnrc  I 

JgJiop*  I  do  now* 

Rhod&pt,  Where?  where?  Trouhleionie  man  I 
Arc  you  always  so  miachievoua  1  but  your  amile  Ii 
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not  Hl-natured,  I  can  not  hdp  thinking  that  the 
smiles  of  men  are  pleasanter  and  sweeter  than 
of  women ;  unless  of  the  women  who  are  rather 
old  and  decrepit,  who  seem  to  want  help,  and 
who  perhaps  are  thinking  that  we  girls  are  now 
the  yeiy  images  of  what  they  were  formerly.  But 
^Is  never  look  at  me  so  charmingly  as  yon  do, 
nor  smile  with  such  benignity ;  and  yet,  0  Phry- 
gian t  there  are  several  of  them  who  really  are 
mnch  handsomer. 

.^gop.  Indeed)    Is  that  so  clear) 

Bhodope.  Perhaps  in  the  sight  of  the  gods  they 
may  not  be,  who  see  aU  things  as  they  arei  But 
some  of  them  appear  to  me  to  be  very  beantifid. 

jEsop.  Which ai« those! 

Bhodope,  The  very  girls  who  think  me  the 
ugliest  of  them  alL    How  strange ! 

uE»op,  That  they  should  think  thee  so  1 

Bhodope.  No,  no :  but  that  nearly  aU  the  most 
beantifol  should  be  of  this  opinion;  and  the 
others  should  often  come  to  look  at  me,  apparently 
with  delight,  over  each  other's  shoulder  or  under 
each  oth^s  arm,  clinging  to  their  girdle  or  hold- 
ing by  their  sleeve,  and  hanging  a  little  back,  as 
if  there  were  something  about  me  unsafe.  They 
seem  fearful  regarding  me ;  for  here  are  many 
venomous  things  in  this  counUy,  of  which  we  have 
ncme  at  home. 

JEsap.  And  some  which  we  find  all  over  the 
world.    But  thou  art  too  talkative. 

Bhodope,  Now  indeed  you  correct  me  with 
great  justice,  and  with  great  gentleness.  I  know 
not  why  I  am  so  pleased  to  talk  with  you.  But 
what  you  say  to  me  is  difierent  from  what  others 
say :  the  thoughts,  the  words,  the  voice,  the  look, 
all  diffisrent  And  yet  reproof  is  but  little  plea- 
sant, especially  to  those  who  are  unused  to  it. 

^9op,  Why  didst  thou  not  spring  forward  and 
stai«  at  me,  having  heard  as  the  rest  had  done, 
that  I  am  unwillingly  a  slave,  and  indeed  not 
over-wiQingly  a  deformed  onet 

Bhodope.  I  would  rather  that  neither  of  these 
misfortunes  had  befiidlen  you. 
.    JEwp.  And  yet  within  the  year  thou  wilt  re- 
joice that  they  have. 

Bhodope.  U  yon  truly  thought  so,  you  would 
not  continue  to  look  at  me  with  such  serenity. 
Tell  me  why  you  say  it. 

jEeop.  Because  by  that  time  thou  wilt  prefer 
me  to  the  handsomest  slave  about  the  house. 

Bhodope.  For  shame  1  vain  creature! 
.  .£»op.  By  the  provision  of  the  gods,  the  under- 
sized and  distorted  are  usually  so.  The  cork  of 
vanity  buoys  up  their  chins  above  all  swim- 
mers on  the  tide  of  life.  But,  Bhodope,  my 
vanity  has  not  yet  b^gun. 

Bhodope.  How  do  you  know  that  my  name  is 
Bhodope 1 

.^fikp.  Were  I  malicious  I  would  inform  thee, 
and  turn  against  thee  the  tables  on  the  score  of 
vanity. 

Bhodope.  What  can  yon  meanf 

.Steop.  I  mean  to  render  thee  happy  in  life, 
andgiorions  long  after.    Thou  shalt  be  sought 


by  the  powerftil,  thou  shalt  be  celebrated  by 
the  witty,  and  thou  shalt  be  beloved  by  tbe 
generous  and  the  wise.  Xanthus  may  adoi^  the 
sacrifice,  but  the  Immortal  shall  receive  it  from 
the  altar. 

Bhodope.  I  am  but  fourteen  years  old,  and 
Xantlius  is  married.  Surely  he  would  not  rather 
love  me  than  one  to  whose  habits  and  endear- 
ments he  has  been  accustomed  for  twenty  years. 

.^sop.  It  seems  wonderful :  but  such  things 
do  happen. 

Bhodope.  Not  among  us  Thraciana.  I  have 
seen  in  my  childhood  men  older  than  Xanthus, 
who,  against  all  remonstrances  and  many  strag- 
gles, have  fondled  and  kissed,  before  near  relatives, 
wives  of  the  same  age,  proud  of  exhibiting  the 
honourable  love  they  bore  toward  them  :  yet^  in 
the  very  next  room,  the  very  same  day,  scarcely 
would  tiiey  press  to  their  bosoms  while  you  oonid 
(rather  slowly)  count  twenty,  nor  kiss  for  half  the 
time,  beautiM  young  maidens,  who,  casting  down 
their  eyes,  never  stined,  and  only  said,  *'  Don^t  I 
DofUr 

jEeop.  What  a  rigid  morality  is  the  Thradan  1 
How  courageous  the  elderiy !  and  how  enduring 
the  youthful ! 

Bhodope.  Here  in  Iigypt  we  are  nearer  to 
strange  creatures;  to  men  without  heads,  to 
others  who  ride  on  dragons. 

jEsop.  Stop  there,  little  Bhodope !  In  all 
countries  we  live  among  strange  creatures.  How- 
ever, there  are  none  such  in  the  world  as  then  hast 
been  told  of  since  thou  earnest  hither. 

Bhodope.  Oh  yes  there  are.  Tou  must  not  begin 
by  shaking  my  belief  and  by  making  me  know 
less  than  others  of  my  age.  They  all  talk  of  them  : 
nay,  some  creatures  not  by  any  means  prettier, 
are  worshipped  here  as  deities :  I  have  seen  them 
with  my  own  eyes.  I  wonder  that  yon  above  all 
others  diould  deny  the  existence  of  prodigies. 

jEdop.  Why  dost  thou  wonder  at  it  particu- 
larly in  met 

Bhodope.  Because  when  you  were  brought 
hither  yesterday,  and  when  several  of  my  fellow- 
maidens  came  around  you,  questioning  you  about 
the  manners  and  customs  of  your  countiy,  yoo 
began  to  tell  them  stories  of  beasts  who  spoke, 
and  spoke  reasonably. 

^eop.  They  are  almost  the  only  people  of  my 
acquaintance  who  do. 

Bhodope.  And  you  call  them  by  the  name  of 
peopled 

^eop.  For  want  of  a  nobler  and  a  better.  Didst 
thou  hear  related  what  I  had  been  saying? 

Bhodope,  Tes,  every  word,  and  perhaps  more. 

jEsop,  Certainly  more ;  for  my  audience  was 
of  females.  But  canst  thou  repeat  any  portion 
of  the  narrative) 

Bhodope.  They  began  by  asking  yon  wliether 
aU  the  men  in  Phrygia  were  like  yourself. 

jEsop,  Art  thou  quite  certain  that  this  was  the 
real  expression  they  used  t  Ckmie :  no  blushes. 
Do  not  turn  round. 

Bhodope.  It  had  entirely  that  meaning. 
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jE*op.  DM  ihfsy  not  not  inq  nife  if  all  Phr^  gian? 
mm  such  horrible  moiwiem  aft  the  one  befoj-e 
ikmt 

Modc^  Oh  h^ren  and  earth  I  thig  maa  h 
nn]|'  amokdetit  Kind  gtK^  I  da  not  huri 
Ibcm  for  it.  Dciga  tQ  repeat  to  me,  Lf  it  ia  not 
too  trouUeaoine,  wh&t  jm  aaid  about  the  talking 


.Mtop^  The  Innocent  gii-lg  &sked  me  many 
^iKfitaoii%  OP  rather  hftir-qiie«tionft ;  for  never  waa 
one  finiAfaed  before  another  &om  the  same  or 
from  a  diffincmt  quarter  was  begun, 

iZlodbpe:  This  is  tmcinl :  I  wonld  ne^ef  have 
□Uermpied  joa, 

Msc^,  Pray  tell  me  why  all  that  conrteftj, 

Bhtidope^  For  fear  of  losing  a  little  of  what  you 
Kra  about  to  say,  or  of  re<:eiTing^  it  aomcwhat 
tfcu^fdfL  We  uerer  gay  the  same  thing  in  the 
nifie  maimer  when  we  hare  beea  intcmiptied. 
B«sidev  there  are  many  who  are  diflpleafied  at  U ; 
uui  if  yQu  hjwi  been,  it  would  haro  shamed  and 
Texetl  me. 

MtiQp*  Art  thou  vexed  ao  easily? 

Modope,  When  I  nm  a«hamed  I  am.  I  ahall 
Itjealods  if  you  are  kinder  to  the  ntheni  than  to 
»e^  and  if  you  rtifuse  to  teD  me  the  etory  you  told 
Ibemyealii^. 

'^^M  I  httre  iiev«r  yet  made  anyone  jealous ; 
tod  I  will  not  begin  to  try  my  ealent  on  little 
Ibodope. 

They  aiiked  me  who  governs  Phrygia  at  pre- 
•*i  I  replied  that  the  Phi^^gi^ns  hiid  just  placed 
tiwni«lves  under  the  dominion  of  a  eleek  and 
quiet  uninjaJ,  Imlf-fox,  half-asa,  named  Alopieonoft. 
At  oue  time  he  eeems  fox  almost  entirely  ■  at 
»»<rtkef,  almost  entirely  an, 

Mhodupf.  And  can  be  Apeak  t 

-fiwp*  Few  better. 

^kihpe.  Arc  thc^  Fhr^-giana  contented^  with 

-^iop*   Tbej  who  meed  him  to  power  and 

iBtbonly  niU  their  hands  rapturously  :  neverthe- 
l«*i  J  hive  beard  several  of  Ibe  principal  ones,  in 
^  very  ict  of  doin^  it,  breathe  out  from  ctoeed 
toeiK   "  The  oiratd  fox  t'  and   othera,    "  The 


JiMo^  Wbat  has  he  done  1 

A^.  He  hiiH  made  the  nation  the  liappieet 
la  the  world,  tbey  tell  us, 

ifA«%ie.  How? 

Mmih  By  impoa'mg  a  beaTy  tax  on  the  neces- 
*4ric*  of  life,  and  making  it  quite  indepeodeaL 

JZM^pe,  Ob  Mmj^  j  I  am  ignorant  of  polities, 
w  of  ereiTthing  dse.  We  Thraeiani*  are  near 
P%fia :  our  tings,  I  beliey%  have  not  conquered 
it:  »hatotheri  have! 

Mmp.  Konc :  hnt  the  independenee  which 
Alopiconoe  han  conferred  npon  it^  i*  conferred  by 
hindering  the  com  of  other  landa,  more  fertile 
*i»d  94%H  populous,  from  entering  iU  until  so  many 
^  iJkQ  inhabiUmtB  have  died  of  f&mine  und  dii^ea^^ 
ihat  there  will  be  Imported  just  enough  for  the 

^M&pt.  Holy  Jupiter!  pmteet  my  eountr}  ! 


and  keep  for  ever  ita  assea  and  its  fojtea  wider 
apart  1 

Tell  me  more>  You  know  many  things  that 
have  happened  in  the  world.  Beside  the  strange 
choice  you  just  related^  what  is  the  most  memo- 
rable thing  that  bas  ooeurred  in  Phrygia  since  the 
Trqjan  war  t 

jE^mp.  An  event  more  memorable  preceded  it ; 
but  aothing  since  will  appeiy  to  thee  m  extra- 
ordinar)-, 

Ehodope.  Theft  tell  me  only  that. 

jEeop.  H  will  interest  thee  less,  hut  the  effect 
ia  more  durable  than  of  the  other.  Soon  after  the 
dethronement  of  Saturn,  with  certain  preliminary 
cercmonie*^,  by  his  eldest  eon  Jupiter,  who  tbns 
became  the  legitimate  king  of  gods  and  men,  the 
lowef  pirta  of  nature  on  our  earth  were  also  much 
afieoied.  At  this  season  tlte  wuter  in  all  the 
rivers  of  Phrjigia  wta  mnning  toW|  but  quietly^ 
BO  that  the  bottom  w»  visible  in  many  places, 
aftd  grew  tepid  and  warm  and  even  hot  in  eome. 
At  lost  it  became  agi tinted  &nd  excited  :  and  loud 
bnbhles  rose  up  from  tt>  audible  to  the  ears  of 
Jiipiter^  declaring  that  it  bad  an  indefeasible  right 
to  exercise  its  voice  on  all  oeeasionB,  and  of  rising 
to  the  surface  at  all  seasons.  Jupiter^  who  was 
ever  much  given  to  hilar! ty^  laughed  at  this  :  but 
the  louder  be  laughed,  the  louder  bubbled  the 
mud,  beseeching  bim  to  thunder  und  lighten  and 
rain  in  torrcnti^,  and  to  sweep  away  damj^  and 
dykes  and  mills  and  bridges  and  roadB,  and  more- 
over  ail  houaca  in  all  parts  of  the  country  that 
were  not  built  of  mud.  Thunder  rolled  In  evecy 
quarter  of  the  heavens :  the  Uons  and  pantheis 
were  frightened,  and  growled  horribly :  the  foxoa, 
who  are  seldom  at  ^ult^  began  to  fear  for  the 
farm-yards ;  and  were  seen  with  vertical  tiiila, 
three  of  which,  if  put  l-ogctbcr,  woukl  be  little 
stouter  than  a  child's  whip  for  whippiog'topii  so 
thoroughly  soaked  wore  they  and  draggled  in  the 
mire  ^  not  au  animal  in  the  forest  could  lick  Itself 
dry :  their  tongues  ached  with  attempting  it. 
But  the  mud  gained  Its  cause,  and  rose  above  the 
river-sides.  At  first  it  was  olat^  by  success;  but 
it  bad  Qoated  in  its  eitraragance  no  long  time 
before  a  panic  sei2x:d  it,  at  hearing  oot  of  the 
clouds  the  fatal  word  teicutaionj  wMeh  signifies 
^Htit.  H  panted  and  breathed  hiird  ;  and,  at  the 
moment  of  exhaus^ting  the  last  remnant  of  iU 
strength,  again  it  prayed  to  Jupiter,  in  a  formu- 
lary  of  wordH  whit-h  eertftin  borderers  of  the 
principjil  Etream  suggestedf  imploring  him  that 
it  might  stop  and  subride.  It  did  bo*  The 
bordereri  enriched  tbcu-  fields  with  it,  carting  it 
oJQT,  toasing  it  aboutj  and  breaking  it  into  powder 
But  the  streams  were  too  dirty  for  decent  men  to 
Imthe  in  them ;  and  ecareely  a  fountain  in  all 
Phrygia  had  as  much  pure  water,  at  iU  very 
source,  m  thou  couldst  cany  on  thy  head  in  an 
cartbt;n  jar.  For  several  yeare-  afterward  there 
were  pestilential  eibaJations,  and  drought  and 
scarcity,  throughout  the  country^ 

EhiKliqte.  This  is  indeed  a  memorable  event; 
and  yet  1  never  beard  of  it  before* 
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nCAaiKABT  COmrBBSATIONS. 


JB9fyp,  DoBi  thon  like  my  Iii8(<»ies1 

Bhudoipt,  Yeiy  mach  indeed. 

JEwp.  Bothofihem) 

Madope,  Equally. 

JEwp,  Then,  Bhodope,  then  art  worthier  of 
instmction  than  anyone  I  know.  I  never  found 
an  aoditor,  until  Uie  present,  who  approved  of 
each ;  one  or  other  of  the  two  was  sore  to  be 
defective  in  style  or  ingenuity:  it  showed  an 
ignorance  of  the  times  or  of  mankind :  it  proved 
only  that  the  narrator  was  a  person  of  contracted 
views,  and  that  nothing  pleased  him. 

Bhodope.  How  could  yon  have  hindered,  with 
as  many  hands  as  Gyas,  and  twenty  thongs  in 
each,  the  fox  and  ass  from  uniting  t  or  how  could 
you  prevail  on  Jupiter  to  keep  the  mud  from 
bubbling  1  I  have  prayed  to  him  for  many  things 
more  reasonable,  and  he  has  never  done  a  single 
one  of  them ;  except  the  last  perhaps. 

jE«op,  What  was  it) 

Rhodope,  That  he  would  bestow  on  me  power 
and  understanding  to  comfort  the  poor  slave  from 
Phrygia. 

jBtap.  On  what  art  thou  reflecting? 

Rhodope,  I  do  not  know.  Is  rdleetion  that 
which  will  not  lie  quiet  on  the  mind,  and  which 
makes  us  ask  oursielves  quesUons  we  can  not 
answer) 

jEaop.  Wisdom  is  but  that  shadow  which  we 
call  r^ection;  dark  always,  more  or  lees,  but 
usually  the  most  so  where  there  is  the  most  light 
around  it. 

Bhodope.  I  think  I  begin  to  comprehend  you ; 
but  beware  lest  anyone  else  should.  Men  will 
hate  you  for  it,  and  may  hurt  you ;  for  they  will 
never  bear  the  wax  to  be  melted  in  the  ear,  as 
your  words  possess  the  fisiculty  of  doing. 

JS9op,  They  may  hurt  me,  but  I  shall  have 
rendered  them  a  service  first 

Bhodope.  Oh  JSsop !  if  you  think  so,  you  must 
soon  be^  to  instruct  me  how  I  may  assist  you, 
first  in  performing  the  service,  and  then  in  avert- 
ing the  danger :  for  I  think  you  will  be  less  liable 
to  harm  if  I  am  with  you. 

JE9op,  Proud  child ! 

Bhodope.  Not  yet;  I  may  be  then. 

JSStqp.  We  must  converse  about  other  subjects. 

Bhodope.  On  what  rather  t 

JSaop.  I  was  accused  by  thee  of  attemptin^^  to 
unsettle  thy  belief  in  prodi^es  and  portents. 

Bhodope.  Teach  me  what  is  right  and  proper 
in  regard  to  them,  and  in  regard  to  the  gods  of 
this  country  who  send  them. 

JSsop.  We  will  either  let  them  alone,  or  wor- 
ship them  as  our  masters  do.  But  thou  mayst 
be  quite  sure,  0  Bhodope  1  that  if  there  were  any 
men  without  heads,  or  any  who  ride  upon  dragons, 
they  also  would  have  been  worshipped  as  deities 
long  ago. 

Bhodope.  Ay;  now  you  talk  reasonably:  so 
th^  woidd :  at  least  I  think  so :  I  mean  only  in 
this  countiy.  In  Thrace  we  do  not  think  so  un- 
worthily of  the  gods:  we  are  too  afraid  of  Cer- 
berus for  that 


.Msop.  Speak  lower;  or  thou  wilt  raise  01  Mood 
between  him  and  Anubis.  His  three  heads  could 
hardly  lap  milk  when  Anubis  with  only  one  could 
crack  the  thickest  bone. 

Bhodope.  Indeed  I  how  proud  you  must  be  to 
have  acquired  such  knowledge. 

.Msop.  It  is  the  knowledge  which  men  most 
value,  as  being  the  most  profitable  to  them;  but 
IpossessUttleofit 

Bhodope.  Whatthen  will  you  teach  me  1 

JEwp.  I  will  teach  thee,  0  Bhodope,  how  to 
hold  Love  by  both  wings,  and  how  to  make  a 
constant  companion  of  an  ungrateful  gnest 

Bhodope.  I  think  I  am  already  able  to  manage 
so  little  a  creature. 

.^fikp.  He  hath  managed  greater  creatnreB 
than  lEUiodope. 

Bhodope.  They  had  no  scissors  to  dip  his 
pinions,  and  they  did  not  slap  him  soon  enough 
on  the  back  of  Uie  hand.  I  have  often  wished  to 
see  him ;  but  I  never  have  seen  him  yet. 

.^!sop.  Nor  anything  like  t 

Bhodope.  I  have  touched  his  statue ;  and  once 
I  stroked  it  down,  all  over;  very  neariy.  He 
seemed  to  smile  at  me  the  more  for  it,  nntO  I  was 
ashamed.  I  was  then  a  little  ga\ :  it  was  long 
ago :  a  year  at  least 

.^sop.  Art  thou  sure  it  was  such  a  long  while 
since  1 

Bhodope.  How  troublesome!  Test  I  never 
told  anybody  but  you :  and  I  never  would  have 
told  you,  unless  I  had  been  certun  that  you  would 
find  it  out  by  yourself,  as  you  did  what  those 
fidse  foolish  girls  said  concerning  you.  lamsony 
to  call  them  by  such  names,  for  I  am  confid<mt 
that  on  other  tldngs  and  persons  they  never  speak 
maliciously  or  untruly. 

jEeqp.  Not  about  thee  1 

Bhodope.  Thej  think  me  ugly  and  conceited, 
because  they  do  not  look  at  me  long  enough  to 
find  out  their  mistake.  I  know  I  am  not  ugly, 
and  I  believe  I  am  not  conceited ;  so  I  should  be 
silly  if  I  were  offended,  or  thought  ill  of  them  in 
return.  But  do  you  yourself  always  speak  the 
truth,  even  when  you  know  it  t  The  stoiy  of  the 
mud,  I  phiinly  see,  is  a  mythos.  Tet,  after  aD,  it 
is  difficult  to  believe ;  and  you  have  scarcely  be^ 
able  to  persuade  me,  that  the  beasts  in  any 
countiy  talk  and  reason,  or  ever  did. 

./Esop.  Wherever  they  do,  they  do  one  thing 
more  than  men  do. 

Bhodope.  Ton  perplex  me  exceedingly:  but 
I  would  not  disquiet  you  at  present  with 
more  questions.  Let  me  pause  and  consider  a 
little,  if  you  please.  I  hegin  to  suspect  that, 
as  Qods  formerly  did,  you  have  been  turning 
men  into  beasts,  and  beasts  into  men.  But, 
MBoy,  you  should  never  say  the  thing  that  is 
untrue. 

jE»op.  We  say  and  do  and  look  no  other  all 
our  lives. 

Bhodope.  Do  we  never  know  better? 

jEsop.  Tes;  when  we  cease  to  please,  and  to 
wish  it ;  when  death  ia  settling  the  features,  and 
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Ibe  f^pementi  tre  tmdj  to  teiiiler  them  tm^ 

£lo%>(f.  Alae !  ala£  r 

.Jbop*  Brcaihe,  Rhodotie^  breatho  ag&iii  thofle 
plalMi  idgkiB  :  ^167  belong  to  tUy  Tcmal  fteason. 
Mi;  thj  ftommer  or  lifo  be  ciLlm^  ihj  mstmna 
cabner,  ind  thy  winter  never  come, 

Rhodfj^^  1  mast  die  then  earlier 

Aqp.  Lttodameia  died ;  Helen  died  ;  Leda, 
I  tlK  bdirred  of  Jopiter,  went  before.  It  is  better 
\a  wpoK  in  the  eartii  betimes  than  to  sit  up  late ; 
Mer^  thftn  to  cling  pertlnacionsly  io  wh^t  wo 
fed  0fMiibli&g  under  ua,  and  to  protract  m,  inc- 
Tiuible  &tL  We  may  enjoy  the  presant  wtUe  wo 
IT?  mseiiAthlo  of  infirmity  and  decay:  biit  the 
preseDtt  like  a  note  in  mnsic^  in  nothing  bat  as  It 
ippertaina  to  what  li  past  and  what  m  to  come, 
fbeteire  no  fields  of  amaranth  on  this  Bide  of  tho 
pare :  there  are  no  Toicea,  0  Rhodope !  that  are 
aot  mm  mate,  howerer  tuneinl :  thero  i^  no 
Buae,  with  whatever  emphaiiis  of  paK>^ionaie  love 
n^peaied,  of  which  the  echo  ia  not  faint  at  i^t 

Mhdope,  Oh  JEftop  f  let  me  rett  my  head  on 
joun :  It  throbs  and  pains  me* 

JStop,  What  &re  these  idca«  to  thee  I 

Bkodopf^  BaAf  Horrowfiil 

JC»^k  IlarrowB  Hiat  break  the  soil,  preparing 
U  for  Wtom.  Many  flowers  i^iuBt  perish  ore  a 
gnia  of  com  be  ripened. 

Ami  now  remove  thy  head  r  the  cheek  ia  cool 
cuiigh  after  ii«  little  ghower  of  tears. 

Bh6dd)pe.  How  uaapatient  yon  ve  of  the  least 
firs«s(ue ! 

Mmp.  There  is  nothing  eo  difficult  to  iappori 
ifflpfstoiMly  fti  tbe  head  of  a  lovely  girt,  ex- 
«f t  li^  grio£  Agmin  upon  mine  t  forget^l  one  ? 
Riiw  it,  remoTO  it,  I  say.  Why  wert  thou  re- 
bieiant  %  why  wert  thou  diiobedieat  t  Nay,  look 
iu>l  m.  It  la  T  (and  thoa  aha!t  know  it)  who 
ih^uld  look  reproach fiilly. 

Mod&pe.  Eeproachfully ?  did  I?  I  was  only 
»iifciiig  you  would  love  me  better,  that  I  might 
waeand  Bee  yon  often. 

Aop,  Come  often  and  see  mt|  if  thon  wilt ; 
^t  iip«et  no  love  from  mo, 

Rhadopf^  Yet  bow  gently  and  graoefiilly  yon 
We  ipoken  and  acted^  all  the  time  we  have  been 

►rather.    You  have  rendered  the  most  abetruso 

■lOgs  iatelUgible,  witboijt  once  grouping  my 
a*od,  OT  putting  yonr  fingers  among  my  eurk. 

At^,  I  ihould  have  feared  to  encounter  the 
^M«iinre  of  two  pet«on%  if  I  had. 

iWojif,  And  well  yon  might.  They  wonld 
"^onrge  ytm,  and  scold  meu 

j£Wip»  That  ia  not  tbe  wont^ 

^ihd&pe.  The  atocks  toOj  perhspfi;, 

^^£*?p.  AU  theac  are  gmall  matters  to  tho  ilave. 

fi^odope.  If  they  befell  you,  I  would  tear  my 
to  ind  my  cbeek%  and  put  my  koce»  under 
Jim  tm\m.  Of  whom  fthould  you  have  been  afmid ! 

^jop.  Of  }tbo<lope  and  of  Maop.  Modesty  in 
o|*n,  0  Elodopc  I  is  perhapa  the  rarest  md  mont 
«4ifficBU  of  virtue* :  but  intolerable  pain  is  the 
parener  of  ita  infiTiigement.    Then  follow  dayt 


without  contend  nigbta  wiihont  ^leep,  thronghotit 
a  atormy  mumUf  a  season  of  trnpetaods  delnge 
which  no  fertility  sneocedH. 

Rhod^e.  My  mother  often  told  me  to  learn 
modegty,  when  I  waa  at  play  among  the  boys, 

Msop.  Modesty  in  girls  is  not  an  acquirement, 
bat  a  gift  of  nature :  and  it  costg  m  much  trouble 
and  pain  in  the  posHosBor  to  eratiict^to,  aa  tho 
MJeat  and  firmest  lock  of  hair  would  do. 

Rkorlope^  Never  shall  I  be  induced  to  believe 
that  men  at  all  value  it  in  tbemAelvcs^,  or  mucb 
in  us,  although  from  idleness  or  from  rancour  tbey 
would  take  it  away  from  ua  whenever  they  ean, 

jEsop,  And  very  few  of  yon  are  pertLuacious : 
if  yon  run  after  them,  aa  yon  often  do,  it  is  not  to 
get  it  back. 

Bhodope.  r  would  nover  ran  after  anyone^  not 
even  yon :  I  wonld  only  aak  youj  again  and  again, 
to  love  me, 

jEmp.  Expect  no  love  from  me,  T  will  impart 
to  thee  all  my  wisdom,  mch  ae  it  is ;  but  gtrla 
[ike  our  folly  best.  Thou  ahalt  never  get  a  par* 
tide  of  mine  from  me. 

Ehodope.  Is  love  foollEth  ? 

^*&p.  At  thy  age  and  at  mine,  I  do  not  love 
thee  :  if  I  did,  1  would  the  more  forbid  thee  ever 
to  love  iTur, 

Bhodape.  Strange  man  t 

Mmp,  Strange  indeed.  When  a  traveller  1^ 
about  to  wander  on  a  desert^  it  is  strange  to  lead 
him  away  from  it ;  strange  to  point  out  to  him 
the  rePfknt  path  he  should  pursue,  where  Iho 
tamarisk  and  lontiak  and  acacia  wave  oirerhead, 
where  the  reseda  ia  cool  and  tender  to  the  foot 
that  preseea  it,  and  where  a  tfaoueand  colour 
aparkle  in  the  Bunshine,  on  fountains  ineesaantly 
gii&hing  forth. 

BhodQf^^  Xanthus  haa  all  these ;  and  1  oonld 
bo  amid  them  in  a  moment 

^#op.  Why  art  not  thou! 

Mhodopf,  I  know  not  exactly.  Another  day 
perhaps.  I  am  afraid  of  snakea  this  morning. 
Beside,  I  think  it  may  be  sultry  out  of  doora. 
Does  not  the  wind  blow  from  Libya? 

Mmp.  It  blown  an  it  did  yestefday  when  I 
came  over,  fresh  across  tho  jEgcan^  and  from 
Thraoe.  Thou  mayeat  venture  into  the  morning 
air. 

Mhodt^.  Ko  hours  are  ao  adapted  to  study  aa 
those  of  the  morning.  But  will  you  teach  me ! 
I  shall  BO  love  yon  if  you  will, 

jEmp.  If  thou  witb  not  Ioto  moj  I  vill  teaoh 
thee. 

Uh^dope.  Unreasonablo  man ! 

.Aop,  Art  thou  aware  what  those  miachlevona 
Utile  hands  are  doing] 

Mlijodope.  They  arc  fearing  off  tbe  golden  hem 
from  the  bottom  of  my  t^be ;  bnt  it  ii  sUff  and 
difficult  to  detach. 

jSsop.  Why  tear  it  off! 

Modope.  To  buy  your  freedom.  Do  you  spring 
upi  and  turn  away,  and  cover  your  face  from  me  7 

jSsG^y*  My  freedom  1  Go,  Kb od ope!  tthodope  ! 
ThJA,  of  all  tbingis  I  shall  never  owe  to  thee. 
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Bhodapt.  Frond  mm !  ttid  yon  tdl  me  to  go ! 
do  yout  do  youl  Answer  me  at  least  Mnst  1 1 
and  80  soon  t 

.£9op.  Child  I  begone ! 


Bhodope,  Oh  .fisop  f  yon  are  already  move  my 
master  than  Xanthns  is.  I  will  nm  and  tell  him 
so :  and  I  wiU  implore  of  him,  upon  my  knees, 
neyer  to  impose  on  yott  a  command  so  hard  to  ob^r- 
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Parker,  Most  happy  am  I  to  enconnter  yon, 
Bir.  Marvel  It  is  some  time,  I  think,  since  we 
met  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  inqoiring  what 
brought  yon  into  saeh  a  lonely  qnarter  as  Bonhill- 
Fields  1 

MaroeL  My  lord,  I  retnm  at  this  instant  from 
▼isiting  an  old  friend  of  onrs,  hard-by,  in  Artil- 
leiy-Walk,  who,  yon  wiU  be  happy  to  hear,  bears 
his  blindness  and  asthma  with  truly  Christian 
courage. 

Parker.  And  pray,  who  may  that  old  friend  be, 
Mr.  Manrell 

MwrveL  Honest  John  Milton. 

Parker,  The  same  gentleman  whose  ingenious 
poem,  on  our  first  parents,  you  praised  in  some 
elegant  yerses  prefixed  to  iti 

MarveL  The  same  who  likewise,  on  many 
occasions,'  merited  and  obtained  your  lordship's 
approbation. 

Parker,  I  am  happy  to  understand  that  no 
harsh  measures  were  tilken  against  him,  on  the 
return  of  our  most  gracious  sovran.  And  it  occurs 
to  me  that  you,  Mr.  Marvel,  were  earnest  in  his 
behalt  Indeed  I  myself  might  have  stirred  upon 
it,  had  Mr.  Milton  solicited  me  in  the  hour  of  need. 

MarveL  He  is  grateful  to  the  friends  who  con- 
sulted at  the  same  time  his  dignity  and  his  safety: 
but  gratitude  can  never  be  expected  to  grow  on  a 
soil  hardened  by  solicitation.  Those  who  are  the 
most  ambitious  of  power  are  often  the  least  ambi- 
tious of  glory.  It  requires  but  little  sagacity  to 
foresee  that  a  name  wiU  become  invested  with 
eternal  brightness  by  belonging  to  a  benefiu^r  of 
Milton.    /  migJU  have  served  him/  is  not  always 

*  He  wrote  a  work  entitled,  aeHooker'e  wee,  f^cletlai* 
Ucal  P0IU9,  in  which  ere  theee  worde:  •*«  ie  hetter  to 
eahmlt  to  the  mireeeoneble  impoeltione  of  Nero  end  Oe- 
Ugole  then  to  heard  the  dlMolatkm  of  the  Btete."  Itie 
pUfai  enough  to  whet  impotUUmt  he  reoommcnded  the 
dnty  of  enhmlaion :  for,  in  our  fleoel  eenee  of  the  word, 
none  ever  bore  more  Ufhtly  on  the  ealiJeot  then  Geligole'e 
end  Nero'e:  even  the  provincee  were  taxed  veiy  mode- 
rately end  feirly  hj  them.  Heedde,«Prinoeemeywlth 
leee  denfer  give  Uber^  to  men'e  vioee  end  debenoheriee 
then  to  their  oonedenoen'*  Merrel  enewered  him  in  hie 
Eehearsal  Tramipomd,  in  which  he  eeye  of  Mflton,  *<I 
well  remember  thet,  being  one  dej  et  hie  honee,  I  there 
llrrt  met  yon,  end  ecddentelly.  Then  it  wee  thet  yon 
wendered  np  end  down  Moor^Mde,  eetrologletaig  upon  the 
dormtion  of  Hie  M^feety'e  GoTcmment.  Ton  f^oented 
John  Mfltont  inoeeHntly,  end  haunted  hie  honie  dey  by 
day.  What  dieoourMe  yon  there  ueed  he  ie  too  generoue 
tOTcmembert  but,  he  never  heving  in  the  leeet  provoked 
yon,  it  ie  inhumenely  end  inhoepitebly  done  to  inenlt 
thne  over  hie  old  eg&  I  hope  it  will  be  a  warning  to  all 
othere,aeitietoniekt08void,Iwfllnot  eey  enoh  a  Jndee» 
but  a  man  that  oreepe  into  all  ooDpenieib  to  Jeer,  trepes. 


the  soliloquy  of  late  compaarion  or  of  virtuous 
repentance :  it  is  frequent^  the  cry  of  blind  and 
impotent  and  wounded  pride,  angiy  at  itself  for 
having  neglected  a  good  bargain,  a  rich  reveroon. 
Believe  me,  my  lord  bishop,  there  are  few  whom 
Qod  has  promoted  to  serve  the  truly  great.  They 
are  never  to  be  superseded,  nor  are  their  names 
to  be  obliterated  in  earth  or  heaven.  Were  I  to 
trust  my  observation  rather  than  my  fedings, 
I  should  believe  that  friendship  is  only  a  state  of 
transition  to  enmity.  The  wise,  the  excellent  in 
honour  and  integrity,  whom  it  was  once  our 
ambition  to  converse  with,  soon  appear  in  our  sight 
no  higher  than  the  ordinary  dass  of  our  acquaint- 
ance; then  become  fit  objects  to  set  our  own 
slender  wits  against,  to  contend  with,  to  interro- 
gate, to  subject  to  the  arbitration,  not  of  their 
equals,  but  of  ours;  and  lastly,  what  indeed  is 
less  ii^ustice  and  lees  indignity,  to  n^ect^  aban- 
don, and  disown. 

Parker.  I  never  have  doubted  that  Mr.  MHton 
is  a  learned  man ;  indeed  he  has  proven  it :  and 
there  are  many  who,  like  yourself,  see  considerable 
merit  in  his  poems.  I  confess  that  I  am  an  indif- 
ferent judge  in  these  matters ;  and  I  can  only 
hope  that  he  has  now  corrected  what  is  erroneous 
in  his  doctrines. 

MarveL  Latterly  he  hath  never  changed  a  jot, 
in  acting  or  thinking. 

Parker.  Wherein  I  hold  him  blameablei,  wdl 
aware  as  I  am  that  never  to  change  is  thou^t  an 
indication  of  rectitude  and  wisdom.  But  if  every- 
thing in  this  world  is  progressive ;  if  everything 
is  ddective;  if  our  grow&,  if  our  fiMmlties,  are 
obvious  and  certain  signs  of  it ;  then  surely  we 
should  and  must  be  different  in  different  ages  and 
conditions.  Consciousness  of  error  is,  to  a  certain 
extent^  a  consciousness  of  understanding;  and 
correction  of  error  is  the  phunest  proof  of  energy 
and  mastery. 

Marvel.  No  proof  of  the  kind  is  necessary  to 
my  friend :  and  it  was  not  always  that  your  lord- 
ship looked  down  on  him  so  magisterially  in 
reprehension,  or  delivered  a  sentence  fix>m  so 
commanding  an  elevation.  I,  who  indeed  am  but 
a  humble  man,  am  apt  to  question  my  judgment 
where  it  differs  from  his.  I  am  appalled  by  any 
supercilious  glance  at  him,  and  di^^ted  by  any 
austerity  ill  assorted  with  the  generosity  of  his 
mind.  When  I  consider  what  pure  delight  we 
have  derived  from  it,  what  treasures  of  wisdom  it 
has  conveyed  to  us,  I  find  him  supremely  worthy 
of  my  gratitude,  love,  and  veneration :  and  the 
neglect  in  which  I  now  discover  him^  leavee  me 
only  the  more  room  for  the  free  effus^  of  theee 
— ^ 
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lentiments.  How  shallow  in  oompariBOii  is  every- 
thing else  aionnd  ns,  trickling  and  dimpling  in 
the  pleasare-giminds  of  our  literatore  f  If  we  an 
iobuildonrsiunmer-honBeB  against  rained  temples^ 
lei  08  at  least  abstun  from  raining  them  for  the 
purpose. 

Parker.  Kay,  nay,  Mr.  Marvel  1  so  much  warmth 
is  imeslled  for. 

ManeL  Is  there  anything  offensive  to  yonr 
lordship  m  my  expressions  1 

Parier.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is.  Bat  let 
OS  generalize  a  little :  for  we  are  prone  to  be 
toQchy  and  testy  in  &vour  of  our  intimates. 

Marvd,  I  bdUeve,  my  lord,  this  fimlt,  or  sin, 
or  whatsoever  it  may  be  designated,  is  among  the 
few  that  are  wearing  &st  away. 

Parier.  Delighted  am  I,  my  dear  sir,  to  join 
you  in  your  innocent  pleasantry.  But,  truly  and 
Kriously,  I  have  known  even  the  prudent  grow 
wiim  and  stickle  about  some  close  affinity. 

Marvel  Indeed)  so  indecorous  before  your 
lordship  t 

Parier.  We  may  remember  when  manners 
vere  less  polite  than  they  are  now ;  and  not  only 
the  seasons  of  life  require  an  alteration  of  habits, 
bat  likewise  the  changes  of  society. 

MarveL  Your  lordship  acts  up  to  your  tenets. 

Parier.  Perhaps  you  may  blame  me,  and  more 
■cverdy  than  I  would  blune  our  worthy  friend 
Hr.  John  Milton,  upon  finding  a  slight  variation 
in  my  exterior  manner,  and  somewhat  more 
rcserTe  than  formerly :  yet  wiser  and  better  men 
than  I  presume  to  call  myself,  have  complied 
vith  the  situation  to  which  it  hath  pleased  the 
Afanighty  to  exalt  them. 

Marvd.  1  am  slow  to  censure  anyone  for 
asnnning  an  air  and  demeanour  which,  he  is  per- 
nuMied,  are  more  becoming  than  what  he  has  left 
<^  And  I  subscribe  to  the  Justice  of  the  observa- 
tion,  that  wiser  and  better  men  than  your  lord- 
ihip  have  ad^ted  their  language  and  their  looks 
to  elevated  station.  But  sympathy  is  charity,  or 
^ng^ers  it :  and  sympathy  requireB  proximity, 
dosenessy  contact:  and  at  every  remove,  and  more 
^PMially  at  every  gradation  of  ascent,  it  grows  a 
Kule  coMer.  When  we  begin  to  call  a  man  our 
^^oii^  friend,  our  friendship  is  already  on  the 
wane.  In  him  who  has  been  raised  above  his  old 
companions,  there  seldom  remains  more  warmth 
^|ttn  what  turns  everything  about  it  vapid :  &mi- 
Harity  ndlee  toward  affitbility,  and  kindness 
<^Qrtfle7B  into  condescenidoiL 

Parier.  I  see,  we  are  hated  for  rising. 

Marvel.  Many  do  really  hate  others  for  rising : 
bnt  some  who  appear  to  hate  them  for  it,  hate 
them  only  for  the  bad  effects  it  produces  on  the 
character. 

Parier.  We  are  odious,  lam  afraid,  sometimes 
^  the  gift^  and  sometimes  for  the  giver :  and 
^erolence  cools  her  throbs  by  nmning  to  the 
ob^rarity  of  n^ected  merit.  We  know  whose 
merit  that  means. 

Marvei.  What!  because  the  servants  of  a  king 
hare  stamped  no  measure  above  a  certain  compass. 


and  such  only  as  the  vulgar  are  accustomed  to 
handle,  must  we  disbelieve  the  existence  of  any 
greater  in  its  capacity,  or  decline  the  use  of  it  in 
things  lawful  and  commendable  1  Little  men 
like  these  have  no  business  at  all  with  the  men- 
suration of  higher  minds:  gangers  are  not  astro- 


Parker.  Really,  Mr.  Marvel,  I  do  not  under- 
stand metaphors. 

Marvd.  Leaving  out  arithmetic  and  mathema- 
tics, and  the  sciences  appertaining  to  them,  I 
never  opened  a  page  without  one ;  no,  not  even  a 
titie-page  with  a  dozen  words  in  it.  Perhaps  I 
am  unfortunate  in  my  tropes  and  figures :  perhaps 
they  come,  by  my  want  of  dexterity,  too  near  your 
lordship.  I  would  humbly  ask,  is  there  any 
criminality  in  the  calculation  and  casting  up  of 
manifold  benefits,  or  in  the  employment  of  those 
instruments  by  which  alone  they  are  to  be  calcu- 
lated and  cast  up  t 

Parker.  Surely  none  whatever. 

Marvd.  It  has  happened  to  me  and  my  school- 
fellows, that  catching  small  fish  in  the  shallows 
and  ditches  of  the  Humber,  we  called  a  minnow 
a  perch,  and  a  dace  a  pike ;  because  they  pleased 
us  in  the  catching,  and  because  we  really  were 
ignorant  of  their  quality.  In  like  manner  do  some 
older  ones  act  in  regard  to  men.  They  who  are 
caught  and  handled  by  them  are  treated  with 
distinction,  because  they  are  so  caught  and 
handled,  and  because  self-love  and  self-conceit 
dazzle  and  delude  the  senses ;  while  those  whom 
they  neither  can  handle  nor  catch  are  without  a 
distinctive  name.  We  are  informed  by  Aristotdes, 
in  his  Treatise  on  Natural  Hittory,  that  solid 
horns  are  dropt  and  that  hollow  ones  are  per- 
manent. Now,  although  we  may  find  solid  men 
cast  on  the  earth  and  hollow  men  exalted,  yet 
never  will  I  believe  in  the  long  duration  of  the 
hollow,  or  in  the  long  abasement  of  the  solid. 
Milton,  although  the  generality  may  be  ignorant  of 
it,  is  quite  as  great  a  genius  as  Bacon,  bating  the 
chancellorship,  which  goes  for  littie  where  a  great 
man  is  estimated  by  a  wise  one. 

Parker.  Rather  enthusiastic !  ay,  Mr.  Marvel ! 
the  one  name  having  been  establi^ed  for  almost 
a  century,  the  other  but  recentiy  brought  forward, 
and  but  partially  acknowledged.  By  coming  so 
much  later  into  the  world,  he  can  not  be  quite  so 
original  in  his  notions  as  Lord  Yerulam. 

Marvd.  Solomon  said  that,  even  in  his  time, 
there  was  nothing  new  under  the  sun :  he  said  it 
unwisely  and  untruly. 

Parker.  Solomoni  untrulyl  nnwiselyl 

Marvd.  The  spectacles,  which  by  the  start  you 
gave,  had  so  nearly  fidlen  from  the  bridge  of  your 
nose,  attest  it.  Had  he  any!  It  is  said,  and 
apparentiy  with  more  reason  than  formerly,  that 
there  are  no  new  thoughts.  YThai  do  the  fools 
mean  who  say  it  t  They  might  just  as  well  assert 
that  there  are  no  new  men,  because  other  men 
existed  before,  with  eyes,  mouth,  nostrils,  chin, 
and  many  other  appurtenances.  But  as  there  are 
myriads  of  forms  between  the  forms  of  Scarron 
H  s  . 
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and  Hadflon*  on  one  dde,  and  of  Mercoiy  and 
Apollo  on  the  other,  bo  there  are  myriads  of 
thoughts,  of  the  same  genus,  each  taking  its 
peculiar  conformation,  .^schjlns  and  Badne, 
stmck  bj  the  same  idea»  wonld  express  a  sen- 
timent veiy  differently.  Do  not  imagine  that 
the  idea  is  the  thought:  the  idea  is  that  i^ch 
the  thought  generates,  rears  up  to  maturity,  and 
calls  after  its  own  name.  Erery  note  in  music 
has  been  sounded  frequently;  yet  a  composition 
of  Purcell  may  be  brilliant  by  its  novelty.  There 
are  extremely  few  roots  in  a  language;  yet  the 
language  may  be  varied,  and  novd  too,  age  after 
age.  Chess-boards  and  numerals  are  less  capable 
of  exhibiting  new  combinations  than  poetry ;  and 
prose  likewise  is  equally  capable  of  di^laying  new 
phases  and  phenomenons  in  images  and  reflec- 
tions. Good  prose,  to  say  nothing  of  the  original 
thoughts  it  conyeys,  may  be  infinitely  varied 
in  modulation.  It  is  only  an  extension  of  metres, 
an  amplification  of  harmonies,  of  which  even  the 
best  uid  most  varied  poetry  admits  but  few. 
Comprehending  at  once  the  prose  and  poetry  of 
Milton,  we  could  prov^  before  "  fit  audience,"  that 
he  is  incomparably  the  greatest  master  of  harmony 
that  ever  lived. 

There  may  be,  even  in  these  late  days,  more 
originality  of  thought,  and  flowing  in  more  chan- 
nels of  harmony,  more  bursts  and  breaks  and 
sinuosities,  than  we  have  yet  discovered. 

The  admirers  of  Homer  never  dreamt  that  a 
man  more  pathetic,  more  sublime,  more  thought- 
ful, more  imaginative,  would  folloic 

PairhiT,  CeSrtainly  not. 

Marod,  Tet  Shakspeare  came,  in  the  memory 
of  our  fiithers. 

Porker,  Mr.  William  Shakspeare  of  Stratford 
upon  Avon  1  A  remarkably  clever  man :  nobody 
denies  it. 

MarveL  At  first  people  did  not  know  very  well 
what  to  make  of  him.  He  looked  odd :  he  seemed 
witty ;  he  drew  tears.  But  a  grin  and  a  pinch  of 
snuff  can  do  that 

Every  great  author  is  a  great  reformer ;  and  the 
reform  is  either  in  thought  or  language.  Hilton 
is  zealous  and  effective  in  both. 

Parker,  Some  men  conceive  that^  if  their  name 
is  engraven  in  Gothic  letters,  it  signifies  and 
manliiBsts  antiquity  of  fiunily ;  and  others,  that  a 
congestion  of  queer  words  and  dry  chopt  sen- 
tences, which  turn  the  mouth  awry  in  read- 
ing, make  them  look  like  original  thinkers.  I 
have  seen  fimtasUcal  folks  of  this  descripUon  who 
write  wend  instead  of  go,  and  are  so  i^^orant  of 
grammar  as  even  to  put  toended  for  ioent  I  do 
not  say  that  Bir.  Milton  is  one  of  them ;  but  he 
may  have  led  weak  men  into  the  fault. 

MarveL  Not  only  is  he  not  one  of  them,  but 
his  language  is  never  a  patchwork  of  old  and  new : 
all  is  of  a  piece.  Beside,  he  is  the  only  writer 
whom  it  is  safe  to  follow  in  spelling :  oUien  are 
incondstent;  some  for  want  of  learning,  some  for 
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want  of  reasoning,  some  for  want  of  memoiy,-  and 
some  for  want  of  care.  But  there  ace  certain 
words  which  ceased  to  be  spelt  properly  just 
before  his  time:  the  substantives,  duUde  and 
tvUde,  and  the  verbe^Siuie  and  vnnde,  for  instance. 

Parker,  Therein  we  agree.  We  ought  never 
to  have  deviated  from  those  who  deliv^ed  to 
us  our  Litany,  of  which  the  purity  is  unap- 
proachable and  the  harmony  complete.  Our 
tongue  has  been  drooping  ever  since. 

Marvel,  Until  Milton  touched  it  again  with  fire 
from  heaven. 

Parker,  Gentlemen  seem  now  to  have  delegated 
the  correction  of  the  press  to  their  valets,  and  the 
valets  to  have  devolved  it  on  the  chambermaids. 
But  I  would  not  advise  you  to  start  a  fresh  refor- 
mation in  this  quarter ;  for  the  round-heads  can't 
spell,  and  the  royalists  won't :  and  if  you  bring 
iMck  an  ancient  form  retaining  all  its  beauty,  they 
will  come  forward  from  both  sides  against  yon  on 
a  charge  of  coining.  We  will  now  retnm,  if  you 
please,  to  the  poets  we  were  speaking  ot  Both 
Mr.  Shakspeare  and  Mr.  Milton  have  consider- 
able merit  in  their  respective  ways;  but  both 
surely  are  unequal    Is  it  not  so,  Mr.  Marvel  t 

MarveL  Under  the  highest  of  their  immeaaor- 
able  Alps,  aU  is  not  valley  and  verdure :  in  some 
places  there  are  frothy  cataracts,  there  are  the 
fruitless  beds  of  noisy  torrents,  and  there  are  dull 
and  hollow  glaciers.  He  must  be  a  bad  writer,  or 
however  a  very  indifferent  one,  in  whom  there  are 
no  inequalities.  The  plants  of  such  tableland  are 
diminutive,  and  never  worth  gathering.  What 
would  you  think  of  a  man's  ^es  to  which  aQ 
things  appear  of  the  same  magnitude  and  at  the 
same  elevation  t  Tou  must  think  nearly  so  of  a 
writerwho  makes  as  much  of  small  things  as  of 
great  The  vigorous  mind  has  mountains  to 
dimb  and  valleys  to  repose  in.  Is  there  any 
sea  without  its  shoals  t  On  that  which  the  poet 
navigates,  he  rises  intrepidly  as  the  wavea  rise 
round  him,  and  sits  composedly  as  they  sabaide. 

Parker,  I  can  listen  to  this:  but  where  the 
authority  of  Solomon  is  questioned  and  rqjected^ 
I  must  avoid  the  topic.  Pardon  me ;  I  collect  from 
what  you  threw  out  previously,  that,  with  stonge 
attachments  and  strange  aversions^  yon  cherish 
singular  ideas  about  greatness. 

MarveL  To  pretermit  all  reference  to  myself; 
our  evil  humours,  and  our  good  ones  too,  are 
brought  out  whimsically.  We  are  displeased  by 
him  who  would  be  similar  to  us,  or  who  would  be 
near,  unless  he  ccmsent  to  walk  behind.  To^iay 
we  are  unfkiendly  to  a  man  of  genius,  iHiom  ten 
days  hence  we  shall  be  zealous  in  extolling ;  not 
because  we  know  anything  more  of  his  works  or 
his  character,  but  because  we  have  dined  in  lus 
company  and  he  has  desired  to  be  introduced  to 
us.  A  flat  oeiling  seems  to  compress  those  ani- 
mosities which  flame  out  furiously  under  tlie  open 
sky. 

Parker,  Sad  prejudices  1  sad  infirmities  1 

Marvd,  The  sadder  are  opposite  to  them. 
Usual^  men,  in  distributing  fiune,  do  aa  dd 
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fiuldtiiid  old  miieiii do:  thoj  gi^e  evetTthkig  to 
Ikw  who  wvii  uotlimg.  In  lliemtare,  often  a 
mm't  Mlitodo,  and  often t^  Ma  magnitude,  dleiin- 
diui  in  flnxm  helping  him  i/  wc  find  him  down. 
We  lie  ibnder  of  wjyming  our  Imnda  at  a  Ere 
ilimdj  in  &  blaze  than  of  blowing  one,  I  should 
bt  fkd  to  eea  eome  pei^n  aa  liberal  of  fame  m 
Rgird  to  Milton^  as  in  regard  to  ikom  Uieratora 
ef  the  town  who  j^[»eedily  mn  it  ont 

Faster.  I  bave  always  called  him  a  iimn  of 
pirU^  Batj  Mr,  Marvel  I  we  may  beaitow  as  in- 
Itdk&am^  «  we  detract. 

MmveL  F^hap^  a^  injudiciouily,  eertunly  not 
ti  iqjiinoiialj.  If  indeed  wc  are  to  be  called  to 
leetmiil  fof  Uie  mmppli cation  of  our  beetowala,  a 
'^aTjchar^  will  lie  against  me  for  an  action  I 

■rnmUied  ia  my  joiiraey  bither  from  Kuli  I 
£iw  an  old  man  working  upon  the  road^  wbo  waa 
vurklng  upon  the  same  road,  acid  not  far  jrom  the 
ante  upot,  wben  [  waa  Brat  elected  to  reprcftQut 
thateiiy  in  parliiiment^  Ho  a^ked  me  for  some- 
Am^  to  make  kirn  drinJt ;  which,  considering  tbe 
hmi  fit  th#  weather  and  tho  indication  his  nose 
«sidbited  *of  hi*  propensitieH,  did  appear  super' 
tsOQL  EowoTer;t  I  gave  bim  a  ahllling,  in  addi- 
tiQAto  se  iiiiuj  good  wishea  aa  he  had  given  me. 

Pmier.  Not  reflecting  that  he  would  probably 
g^  ialoxicated  with  it 

MotTtl,  1  must  confess  I  had  all  that  reflection 
with  ttB  whole  depth  of  i^lmde  upon  my  eonHcience ; 
tod  I  tried  m  well  m  I  could  to  remove  tho  eril 
1  inquired  of  htm  whether  he  wm  made  the  hap- 
pier  hy  the  flhilling.  He  answered  that,  if  I  was 
Mile  the  wonie  for  it,  be  wm  none.  **  Then,"  eaid 
I,  **  honedt  friend  '  since  two  are  already  the 
bppicr*  prythee  try  whether  twe  Tnore  may  not 
beeome  m ;  therefore  drink  out  of  it  at  supper 
mh  thj  two  best  Menda." 

Parier,  I  would  rather  have  adviaed  frugality 
Hid  layingby.  Perhaps  he  might  hare  bad  a 
life  and  ehildren. 

MmveL  He  eould  not  then,  unlesa  bo  were  a 
iiimi  onlecky  man^  be  puzzled  in  fiearcbing  for 
Ida  two  best  friendi.  My  project  gave  tim  more 
ploaiore  than  my  money  :  and  1  was  happy  to 
iCdidi  that  be  had  many  houra  for  )m  ^hemei 
■od  Antidpatioii»  betweeu  him  and  Bunset. 

P<tfker.  When  I  ride  or  walk,  I  never  carry 
looie  money  about  me^  leet^  through  on  inconai- 
delate  benevekncc,  I  h<j  tempted  in  iome  Bueb 
nuiauer  to  misapply  It  To  be  robbed  would  give 
niB  ii  Uule  or  1©!^  coneera, 

Mmvd.  A  man'e  self  Li  often  hh  worst  robber, 
'  It  ftteila  from  hw  own  bo«om  and  heart  what  God 
^  there  depoi^ited^  and  be  hidc»i  it  out  of  hh 
ny,  Oft  dogn  and  foi^  do  with  bonea.  But  the 
i^Hieriei  we  commit  on  the  body  of  our  anper* 
fhdtleB,  and  ato^e  up  m  r&cant  places,  in  places  of 
poterty  and  flom>w,  these,  whether  in  the  dark 
Of  hi  the  dayUght^  leHTc  ua  neither  in  nakednees 
aor  in  fear,  are  marked  by  no  burning-iron  of 
(Jiwidflnoe,  are  followed  by  no  Bcoorge  of  reproach ; 
ifc^nefer  deflower  proaperity,  they  never  dia- 
toper  deep. 


Parker,  I  am  ready  at  all  times  to  award  jua- 
tke  to  the  gcneroaity  of  your  chaiacter,  and  no 
man  ever  doubted  fta  conELBtencj,  Believing  you 
to  l)e  at  heart  sl  lejal  auhject^  I  am  thrown  back  on 
the  painful  reflection  that  all  our  aequo! ntJinee 
are  not  ecjualJy  m.  Mr*  Milton*  for  example,  waa 
a  republican,  yet  he  entered  into  tho  iorvice  of  a 
usurper :  you  diMained  it 

Murmk  ISventfi  proved  that  my  judgment  of 
Cromwell's  designs  waa  eorrecter  than  bis :  but 
the  warier  man  is  not  alwaya  the  wiser,  nor  the 
more  active  and  industrioua  in  the  iervleeof  }m 
country, 

Parker.  Htg  opm!ont  on  religion  varied  also 
considerably,  until  at  laat  the  vane  almost  wore 
out  the  iocket,  and  it  could  turn  no  longer. 

Marvel,  la  it  nothing  In  tjie  eyes  of  an  Angli- 
ean  bishop  to  have  carried  the  gospel  of  Christ 
against  the  Talmuditit^  of  Home ;  the  Word  of 
God  against  the  tradltiona  of  men ;  the  liberty  of 
conscience  against^ the  coDBplifi^  of  tyranny  and 
&aad?  If  so^  then  the  Protector,  stieh  waa 
I'lilt^n,  net  of  Enghind  only,  but  of  Enrope,  waa 
nothing. 

Parker.  You  are  warm,  Mr>  Marvel. 

Marvel.  Not  by  any  addition  to  my  cloth, 
however, 

Parker.  He  hath  seceded,  I  hear,  from  evtxy 
form  of  pubUe  worship :  and  doubta  are  enter- 
tained whether  he  believes  any  longer  in  tho 
eo*equality  of  the  Sou  with  the  Father,  or  Indeed 
in  hL^  atonement  for  our  sins.  8ucb  being  tho 
case,  he  forfeits  the  name  and  privileges  of  a 
Christian. 

Man^L  Notvdth  Christians,  if  they  know  that  he 
k  eeps  the  ordinances*  of  Christ*  Papists,  Cal vinists, 
Lutheran?,  and  every  other  kind  of  scoTift,  ejcplod* 
ing  in  the  furnace  of  zeal,  and  cracking  off  from 
ChriifttLanity,  utiek  alike  to  the  side  of  this  gloomy, 
contracted,  and  unwholesome  doctrine.  But  the 
ateadiegt  believer  In  tbe  divinity  of  our  Lord,  and 
in  his  atonement  for  na ;  if  pride,  arrogance,  per* 
aecution,  malice,  last  of  station,  lust  of  money, 
liiHt  of  power,  tnJflame  him ;  is  incomparably  leas  a 
Christian  than  he  wbo  doubtetb  all  that  ever  waa 
doubted  of  bis  genealogy  and  hereditary  rightsi, 
yet  who  never  swerveth  from  his  commaQdmentK. 
A  wise  man  will  alwftja  bo  a  Christian,  because 
the  perfection  of  wisdom  is  to  know  where  liea 
tranqnilUty  of  mind,  and  how  to  attain  it,  which 
Christianity  teaches;  but  men  equally  wij^e  may 
differ  and  diverge  on  the  sufficiency  ef  testimony, 
and  still  &rther  on  matters  which  no  testimony 
can  aflinn,  and  no  intellect  comprehend.  To 
strangle  a  man  beeause  he  has  a  narrow  Eiwallow, 
shall  never  ho  inserted  among  the  '^iufiiliible 
cures"  iu  my  Book  qfDamtidic  PemedieA, 

Farhr,  We  were  taUtiug  gravely  :  were  it  not 
rather  more  seemly  to  eontinne  in  the  same  stminj 
Mn  Marvel  I 

Marvtl  I  waa  afinid  that  my  gravity  might 
app^r  too  gpecifie:  hut,  with  jotirj  lordshjp*8 
permission  ami  exhortation,  1  will  proceed  in 
Boriou&  rofleetiomsj  to  which  indeed,  on  this  oeca- 
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fiion,  I  am  greatly  more  inclined  Never  do  I 
take  the  libotj  to  question  or  examine  any  man 
on  hia  religion,  or  to  look  oyer  bis  shoulder  on  his 
acconnt-book  with  his  Qod.  But  I  knoir  that 
Milton,  and  every  other  great  poet,  mnst  be  reli- 
gious :  for  there  is  nothing  so  godlike  as  a  love 
of  order,  with  a  power  of  bringing  great  things 
into  it  This  power,  unlimited  in  i^e  one,  limited 
(but  incalculably  and  inconceivably  great)  in  the 
other,  belongs  to  the  Deify  and  the  Poet 

Parker,  I  shudder. 

Marvel,  Wherefore  1  at  seeing  a  man,  what  he 
was  designed  to  be  by  his  Maker,  his  Maker's 
image  1  But  pardon  me,  my  lord  I  the  surprise 
of  such  a  novelty  is  enough  to  shock  you. 

Beserving  to  myself  for  a  future  dme  the 
liberty  of  defending  my  Mend  on  theology,  in 
which  alone  he  shifted  his  camp,  I  may  remark 
what  has  frequently  happened  to  me.  I  have 
walked  much :  finding  one  side  of  the  road  miry, 
I  have  looked  toward  the  other  and  thought  it 
cleaner :  I  have  then  gone  over,  and  when  there 
I  have  found  it  just  as  bad,  although  it  did  not 
seem  nearly  so,  until  it  was  tried.  This  however 
has  not  induced  me  to  wish  that  the  overseer 
would  bar  it  up ;  but  only  to  wish  that  both  sides 
were  mended  effectually  with  smaller  and  more 
binding  materials,  not  with  laige  loose  stones, 
nor  wiUi  softer  stuff,  soon  converted  into  mud. 

Parker,  Stability  then  and  consistency  are  the 
qualities  most  desirable,  and  these  I  look  for  in 
Mr.  Milton.  However  fond  he  was  of  Athenian 
terms  and  practices,  he  rejected  them  after  he  had 
proved  them. 

Marvel  It  was  not  in  his  choice  to  r^'ect  or 
establish.  He  saw  the  nation  first  cast  down  and 
lacerated  by  Fanaticism,  and  then  utterly  ex- 
hausted bythat  quieter  blood-sucker,  HypocrL^. 
A  powerfol  arm  was  wanted  to  drive  away  such 
intolerable  pests,  and  it  could  not  but  be  a  fidendly 
one.  Cromwell  and  the  saner  part  of  the  naUon 
were  unanimous  in  beating  down  Presbyterian- 
ism,  which  had  assumed  the  authority  of  the 
Papacy  without  its  lenity. 

Parker,  He,  and  those  saner  people,  had  sub- 
verted already  the  better  form  of  Christianity 
which  they  found  in  the  Anglican  church.  Tour 
Samson  had  shaken  its  pillars  by  his  attack  on 
Prelaty. 

Marvel  He  saw  the  prelates,  in  that  reign, 
standing  as  ready  there  as  anywhere  to  wave  the 
censer  before  the  king,  and  under  its  smoke  to 
hide  the  people  from  him.  He  warned  them  as 
an  angel  would  have  done,  nay,  aa  our  Saviour 
has  done,  that  the  wealthy  and  the  proud,  the 
flatterer  at  the  palace  and  the  flatterer  at  the  altar, 
in  short  the  man  for  the  world,  is  not  the  man  for 
heaven. 

Parker,  We  must  lay  gentle  constructions  and 
liberal  interpretations  on  the  Scriptures. 

Marvel  Then  let  us  never  open  them.  If  they 
are  true  we  should  receive  tiiem  as  they  are; 
if  they  are  fidse  we  should  r^ect  them  totally. 
We  can  not  pick  and  choose;  we  can  not  say  to 


the  Omniscient,  ''We think  you  light  hert;  we 
think  you  wrong  there ;  however,  we  will  meet 
you  half-way  and  talk  it  over  with  you."  This  is 
such  impiety  as  shocks  us  even  in  saying  we  mnst 
avoid  it:  yet  our  actions  tend  to  its  oountenanoe 
and  support  We  clothe  the  mimsters  of  Christ 
in  the  same  embroidery  as  was  worn  by  the 
proudest  of  his  persecutors,  and  th^  mount  into 
Pilate's  chair.  The  Beformation  has  effected  litUe 
more  than  melting  down  the  gold  laoe  of  the  old 
wardrobe,  to  make  it  enter  the  pocket  more 
conveniently. 

Parker,  Who  would  have  imagined  Mr.  John 
Milton  should  ever  have  become  a  aeceder  and 
sectarian !  he  who,  after  the  days  of  adolescence, 
looked  with'an  eye  of  fondness  on  the  idle  super- 
stitions of  our  forefiithera^  and  celebrated  them  in 
hispoetiy. 

Marvel  When  superstitions  are  only  idle  it  is 
wiser  to  look  on  them  kindly  than  unkindly.  I 
have  remarked  that  those  which  serve  best  for 
poetry,  have  more  plumage  than  talon,  and  those 
which  serve  best  for  policy  have  more  talcm  than 
plumage.  Milton  never  countenanced  priestcraft^ 
never  countenanced  fraud  and  fidlacy. 

Parker,  The  business  ii  no  easy  one  to  separate 
devotion  from  practices  connected  with  it  There 
is  much  that  may  seem  useless,  retained  through 
ages  in  an  intermixture  with  what  is  better :  and 
the  better  would  never  have  been  so  good  as  it  is 
if  you  had  cast  away  the  rest  What  is  chaff  when 
the  grain  is  threshed,  was  useful  to  the  grain 
before  its  threshing. 

Marvel.  Since  we  are  come  unaware  on  rdi- 
gion,  I  would  entreat  of  your  lordship  to  enlighten 
me,  and  thereby  some  others  of  w^k  minds  and 
tender  consciences,  in  r^;ard  to  the  criminality 
of  pretence  to  holiness. 

Parker,  The  Lord  abominates,  as  yon  know, 
Mr.  Marvel,  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  all  hypo- 
crisy. 

Marvel,  If  we  make  ourselves  or  others,  who 
are  not  holy,  seem  holy,  are  we  worthy  to  enter 
his  kingdom? 

Parker,  No;  most  unworthy. 

Marvel.  YThai  if  we  set  up,  not  only  for  good 
men,  but  for  exquisitely  religious,  such  as  violate 
the  laws  and  jeligion  of  the  country  ? 

Parker,  Pray,  Mr.  Marvel,  no  longer  waste  your 
time  and  mine  in  such  idle  disquisitions.  We 
have  beheld  such  men  lately,  and  abominate  them. 

Marvel  Happily  for  the  salvation  of  our  souls, 
as  I  conceive,  we  never  went  so  for  as  to  induce, 
much  less  to  authorise,  much  leas  to  oommand, 
anyone  to  fiUl  down  and  worship  them. 

Parker,  Such  insolence  and  impudence  would 
have  brought  about  the  blessed  Befltoration  mudi 
earlier. 

Marvel  We  are  now  come  to  the  point  It 
seems  wonderful  to  pious  and  considerate  men, 
unhesitating  believers  in  God's  holy  word,  that 
although  the  Beformation,  under  his  guidance, 
was  brought  about  by  the  prayers  and  fosting  of 
the  bishops,  and  others  well  deserving  the  i 
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aJjiUt  cMeS^r  of  tlic  eqncetmn  ordcT^  no  pUce 

thi  KikndiU' liB^th  erer  b£«n  iHsigiied  to  tiiem. 
Pertaps,  m  there  were  Bevcrat,  o. 
cbaice  migljt  bare  seemed  particular  aad  mvi^ 
(tkiQi.  Ft^rli&pfi  also  the  naise^  of  many  m  ex^^el- 
kcit  having  b^ea.  itmoved  ^m  tlie  Bubric,  it  was 
deemed  anadTinbte  to  mmogui&ta  Uietu. 

Mar^i  Yet,  my  lofd  biabop,  we  have  inserted 
Chailee  tbe  Mart]rT,  Now  there  hare  been  eaintB 
noi  martjrs,  Imt  qo  martyr  not  a  samt. 

ParkfT.  Bo  joQ  talk  m  thiB  maimer  ?  jon  wlia 
lud  the  miLtilince^  to  pmifie  his  courage  Mid  COE- 
itaiifj  to  Cromwell*ft  ikie. 

Marr(L  Crumwcll  w^  not  a  man  to  imderralue 
ibe  coorage  and  eons^tancy  of  ws.  enemy :  md,  had 
h«  boca,  T  ehtiiild  have  applaudiid  im>e  in  hin  pre- 
fleuoc.  But  bow  happens  it  that  the  biAhopi, 
l^n&%  and  deacons,  throughout  England,  treat 
ChulcA  aa  a  aalnt  and  martyr^  and  hold  hia  death- 
daj  acred,  who  yiokted  thoie  eocleeiaHtical  ordi* 
moKBf  the  Eolation  whereof  you  would  not  only 
f«pTobiio  in  another^  but  visit  with  eiceioplary 
p^iiklimenl?  Charloa  waa  praaent  at  plays  in 
iuA  palaize  on  the  sabbath.  Waa  he  a  iftint  in  hia 
life'tttae?  or  only  after  tm  deatlit  If  in  hh  life- 
tjme,  ih$  ^ngle  mira^^le  performed  by  him  wae, 
1^1  ^l  igainst  hisi  establbhed  <::hurch  without  a 
iiiiDianlion  of  hollnega.  If  only  in  bia  de4ith»  he 
MAi  hk  canonization  by  b  diSbnsnt  t^murc  from 
aaj  of  Ml  MeaBed  predeceeeors. 

it  la  enHoufl  and  sorrowfiil  that  Charlea  the 
MjutjT  nbould  have  imfibred  death  on  the  M^ffold, 
{(vr  ruoewing  the  custom  of  arbitrary  loans  and 
foamed  bene volcncetj  which  the  usurper Riebard  III. 
lihoUshed.  Oui-rles,  lo  be  Huro,  had  the  miefor- 
tun9  to  add  the  praetiee  of  torture  and  mutilation^ 
U*  which  those  among  the  English  who  are  moat 
expoiied  to  it  bear  a  great  dislike.  Being  a  mar- 
tyr, he  ia  placed  above  the  sainta  in  dignity :  tkey 
lortuwd  only  thcmsolvd. 

Ponbr.  Let  me  bring  to  yonrrecoIlectioQj  that 
piflja  vero  not  prohibited  oa  the  sabbath  by  onr 
great  RdbrmerH* 

Mmvei,  But  if  it  is  imebristianlike  now,  it  was 
^iimt;  Rnd  a  sdnt  must  have  been  aware  of  it, 
aJihrnigh  it  eBoaped  a  reformer. 

iWW.  Y^micoff,  Mr.  MarveU  I  neret  auBwer 
ibe  scoffer. 

M^rrvtL  I  will  now  be  seriouB*  Is  the  can- 
oaimUon  of  Charles  the  effect  of  a  firm  eonvic^ 
(ipQ  ihM^l  he  was  holier  than  aU  those  ejected 
frum  the  K^cndar!  or  is  it  merely  an  ebidli^ 
tiftu  of  party-spirit,  an  ostentatious  display  of 
tiintuphont  spite  against  his  enendeal  In  ihh 
«»«,  aod  there  are  too  mmy  and  too  «ogent 
nitmtu  for  believing  itj  would  it  not  be  wi&er 
n«T€r  to  have  exhibited  to  tbe  santini^ing  church 
of  Rome  a  coMccr^iimi  moTti  reprehensible  than 
lbs  former  dtmcraliom^  Either  you  mast 
acknowledge  that  sainta  are  not  always  to  be 
followed  in  their  pTBctice%  or  you  must  allow 
iaea,  women,  and  child rcn»  to  dance  and  frc* 
'pent  the  play  hQatJCi^  on  Bttndajs,  as  onr  martyr 
ilid  before  be  took  to  motiUL^ng  and  maiming ; 


and  he  never  left  off  the  eustom  by  his  own  &ce 
will. 

Farha;  I  thinkj  Mr.  HweV  you  might  itfely 
leave  these  conaiderations  to  us. 

Mccrv€L  Veiy  safelyj  my  lord  1  for  you  are  per- 
fectly sure  never  to  meddle  with  them  i  you  are 
sure  to  leave  them  an  they  are ;  solely  from  the 
pious  motive  that  there  may  be  peace  in  our  days, 
according  to  the  Litany,  On  such  a  pnuciple 
there  have  l>een  many,  and  still  perhaps  there 
may  be  some  remaining,  who  would  not  brush  the 
dii»t  from  the  bench,  lest  they  should  raise  the 
moths  and  db^cover  the  ^nsoundni^seB  and  corro- 
sions. But  there  i£  danger  lest  the  people  at 
fiome  future  day  should  be  wiser,  braver,  more 
inquisitive^  more  pertinacloua ;  there  is  danger 
lest,  on  finding  a  notorious  eh  eat  and  perjurer  set 
up  by  Act  of  Parliament  among  the  choice  and 
sterliDg  old  saintj^,  they  nnder?alQe  not  only 
saints  but  Parliameut^. 

Parker.  I  would  rather  take  my  ground  whore 
politics  are  unmingled  with  reUgien,  and  I  see 
better  reason  to  question  the  wisdom  of  Mn  Milton 
than  the  wisdom  of  our  moft  gracious  King's 
Privy  Council  We  enjoy,  thank  God !  ltl>erty  of 
conscience.  I  muBt  make  good  my  objection  on 
the  quarter  of  eoosisteticy,  lest  you  think  me 
rosoliite  to  find  fault  where  there  is  none.  Tour 
Mend  continued  to  serve  the  Protector  when  be 
bad  reconstructed  a  houRo  of  Lords,  which  for* 
merly  he  called  an  abomination. 

Marvd.  Ho  never  served  Cromwell  but  when 
Cromwell  served  bia  country ;  and  he  would  not 
abandon  her  defence  for  the  worst  wounds  he  hud 
received  in  it»  He  was  offended  at  the  renewal  of 
that  boose,  after  all  the  labour  aud  pains  he  hid 
taken  in  its  demolition  :  and  he  would  have  given 
his  life,  if  one  man's  life  could  have  paid  for  it,  to 
throw  down  again  so  vnshapely  and  darkening  m 
obstruction.  From  his  youth  upward  he  bad  felt 
the  Nomum  mst  entering  into  our  very  vitiils ; 
and  he  now  saw  that,  if  we  had  received  from  the 
bravest  of  nations  a  longer  sword,  we  wore  a 
heavier  chain  to  support  it.  He  b(^an  hia 
HiMtory  from  a  love  of  the  Sa^ton  institutioiis, 
than  which  the  meet  enlightened  nations  had 
contrived  none  better;  nor  can  we  anywhere 
discover  a  worthier  object  for  the  meditations  of 
a  pbiloM»phical  or  for  the  cncrgica  of  a  poetical 
mind. 

FarJbr.  And  yet  you  republicans  are  dlseoa- 
tented  even  with  thia. 

Marvet  We  are  not  mere  Sajions,  A  wise 
English  republican  will  prefer  (as  having  grown 
up  with  him)  the  Saxon  imsiitutions  generally 
and  mainly,  both  in  spirit  and  practice,  to  those 
of  Home  and  Athena.  But  the  Saxon  instito- 
tions,  however  excellent,  are  insufficient.  The 
moss  must  be  rasped  off  tbe  bark,  and  the  b*rk 
itself  must  Im  slit,  to  let  the  plant  expand.  No- 
thing is  wbolcsomer  than  milk  from  the  udder : 
but  would  you  always  dine  upon  it  1  The  sea^ns 
of  growth,  phj^sical  and  intellectual,  require  dif- 
ferent modes  of  preparation,  different  inBtrunwiiti 
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of  tillage,  different  deg^rees  of  wannth  and  ezdte* 
ment  Whateyer  is  bad  in  onr  oonstitaticm  we 
deriye  from  the  Konnans,  or  from  the  gioaaea  put 
agidnst  the  text  under  their  Welsh  imd  Scotch 
anoceaaora :  the  good  ia  thrown  back  to  na  out  of 
what  waaoQTB  before.  Our  boaated  Magna  Charta 
ia  only  one  aide  of  the  old  Saxon  coat ;  and 
it  ia  ihe  aide  that  has  the  broken  loopholea  in 
it  It  hanga  looee,  and  at  erery  breeae  'tia  a  hard 
matter  to  keep  it  on.  In  fikct  the  Magna  Charta 
neither  ia,  nor  oyer  waa  long  together,  of  much 
Talue  to  the  body  of  the  people.  Our  prinoea 
could  always  do  what  th^  wiahed  to  do,  until 
lately ;  and  this  palladium  waa  so  light  a  matter, 
that  it  waa  eaai^  taken  from  the  town-hall  to 
the  palace.  It  has  been  holden  back  or  miaaing 
whenever  the  people  moat  loudly  called  for  ik 
Municipalitiea,  in  other  worda  amall  republioa, 
are  a  nation'a  main-etay  againat  aziatocnbtical  and 
r^gal  encroachmenta. 

Parker,  If  I  apeak  in  defence  of  the  peerage, 
you  may  think  me  interested. 

Marvel  Bring  forward  what  may  fidrly  recom- 
mend the  institution,  and  I  ahall  think  you  leea 
interested  than  ingenioua. 

Parker.  Tet  surely  you,  who  are  well  con- 
nected, cannot  be  insensible  of  the  advantagea  it 
ofSsn  to  persons  of  fiunily. 

MarveL  Is  that  any  proof  of  ita  benefit  to  the 
public  t  And  persona  of  fiunily  I  who  are  th^t 
Between  the  titled  man  of  ancient  and  the  titled 
man  of  recent,  the  diffisrenoe,  if  any,  is  in  &your 
of  the  laat  Suppose  them  both  raised  for  merit 
(here  indeed  we  do  come  to  theory!),  the  benefits 
that  society  has  received  from  him  are  nearer  ua. 
It  ia  probable  that  many  in  the  poor  and  abject 
are  of  very  ancient  fiimilies,  and  particularly  in 
our  county,  where  the  conteata  of  the  York  and 
Lancaster  broke  down,  in  many  pUcea,  the  high 
and  powerful .  Some  of  ua  may  look  back  ix 
or  seven  centuries,  and  find  a  stout  ruflian  at 
the  beginning :  but  the  great  ancestor  of  the 
pauper,  who  must  be  somewhere,  may  stand 
perhapa  fiur  beyond. 

Parker.  If  we  ascend  to  the  tower  of  Babd  and 
come  to  the  confosion  of  tongues,  we  come  also 
to  a  confiislon  of  ideaa.  A  man  of  fionily,  in  all 
countriesi,  is  he  whose  ancestor  attnMsted,  by  some 
merit,  real  or  imputed,  the  notice  of  those  more 
eminent^  who  promoted  him  in  wealth  and 
station.  Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the  humble,  the 
greater  part  even  of  the  gentry  had  no  such 
progenitors. 

Marvel,  I  look  to  a  person  of  very  old  fiunily 
aa  I  do  to  anything  else  that  ia  veiy  old,  and  I 
thank  him  for  bringing  to  me  a  page  of  romance 
which  probably  he  himself  never  knew  or  heard 
about  Usually,  with  all  his  pride  and  preten- 
sions, he  is  much  less  conscious  of  the  services 
his  ancestor  performed,  than  my  spaniel  is  of  his 
own  when  he  carries  my  glove  or  cane  to  me.  I 
would  pat  them  both  on  Sie  head  for  it;  and  the 
d viler  and  more  reasonable  of  the  two  would  think 
himself  well  rewarded. 


Parker,  The  additional  name  nay  li£^  yoor 
memoiy  to  the  national  aervice. 

ManeL  We  extract  thia  benefit  firom  an  aneiani 
peer;  thia  phoephorua  from  a  rotten  post 

Parker,  I  do  not  complain  or  wonder  thai  an 
irreligiottB  man  should  be  adveiae  not  only  to 
prelaty,  but  equally  to  a  peerage. 

MarveL  Herodotoa  tdb  us  that  among  the 
Vgyptiana  a  herald  was  a  herald  becanae  he  waa  a 
herald'a  son,  and  not  for  thedeamees  of  hia  voioe. 
He  had  told  us  before  that  the  Egyptians  were  wor- 
shippers of  cata  and  crocodiles ;  but  he  waa  too 
reU^B^us  a  man  to  aneer  at  that  It  waa  an 
absurdity  that  the  herald  should  hold  his  office 
for  no  better  reaaon  than  becanae  his  fitther  hdd 
it.  Herodotoa  might  peradventnre  have  smiled 
within  his  deeve  at  no  other  bdng  given  for  the 
privileges  of  the  peer ;  unless  he  thought  a  loud 
voice,  idiich  many  do,  more  important  than  infor- 
mation and  discretion. 

Parker.  You  will  find  your  ofdnlima  diaconnta- 
naneed  by  both  our  univenitiea. 

'  MarveL  I  do  not  want  anybody  to  conoborate 
my  opinions.  They  keep  themsdves  up  by  thdr 
own  weight  and  consistency.  Gambridge  on  one 
dde  and  Oxf<»d  on  the  other  could  lend  me  no 
effectual  support:  and  my  akiff  ahall  never  be 
impeded  by  the  sedges  of  Gam,  nor  grate  on  the 
gravdof  Ids. 

Parker.  Mr.  Marvel,  the  path  of  what  wa 
fondly  call  patriotism,  ia  highly  periloua.  Coorta 
at  least  are  safe. 

MarveL  I  would  rather  stand  on  the  ridge  of 
Etna  than  lower  my  head  in  the  Qrotto  dd 
Cane.  By  the  one  I  may  share  the  fiite  of  a 
philosopher,  by  the  other  I  must  snfi^  the  death 
of  a  cur. 

Pterker,  We  are  all  of  ua  dust  and  ashes. 

MarveL  True,  my  lord!  but  in  some  we  recog- 
nise thedustof  goldand  theaahes  of  thephoonix;  in 
others  the  dust  of  the  gateway  and  the  ashes  of  turf 
and  stubble.  With  the  greateet  rulera  upon  earth, 
head  and  crown  drop  togisther,  and  are  overiooked. 
It  is  true,  we  read  <^  them  in  history;  but  we  also 
read  in  history  of  crooodilea  and  hyasnaa.  With 
great  writers,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose,  what 
folia  away  ia  acarody  more  or  other  thiui  a  veatore. 
The  foaturea  of  the  man  are  imprinted  on  hia 
worka;  and  more  lampa  bum  over  them,  and 
more  rdigioudy,  than  are  lighted  in  temples  or 
churches.  Milton,  and  men  like  him,  bring  thdr 
own  incense,  kindle  it  with  their  own  fire^  and 
leave  it  unconsumed  and  unoonsumaUe :  and 
their  mudo,  by  day.and  by  night,  swdls  doQg  a 
vault  commensurate  with  Uie  vault  of  heaven. 

Parker.  Mr.  Marvd,  I  am  admiring  the  ex- 
tremely fine  lace  of  your  cravat 

Marvd.  It  cost  me  less  than  lawn  would  have 
done :  and  it  wins  me  a  reflection.  Yeiy  few 
can  think  that  man  a  great  man,  whom  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  meet,  dressed  exaet^ 
like  themsdves :  more  especially  if  th^  happen 
to  find  him,  not  in  park,  forest^  or  chase,  bat 
warming  his  limbs  by  the  reflected  heat  of  the 
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hriclefl  in  Aitlilciy^Ti^k.  In  England  a  man 
fweom^as  a  gr&il  mMi  by  Liriiig  m  Ibc  middle  of  a 
fm.%  fidd  ;  in  Italy  by  liTing  In  a  wailod  city ; 
i&  Fiance  bj  tiTinij:  in  a  coGJrty&rd :  no  nmtter 
ifaei  Uwm  they  lead  tbere, 

i^Brier.  I  im  alhud,  Mr.  Marvel^  there  ia  aomo 
dl^t  Utteamafle  in  j^nr  obBerrHtion. 

JfvDsL  BiltcsiieM  it  m&j  be  from  the  bnmed 
ksnlofJUlloiL 

TOiait  ^laehoode  will  pot  men  pnt  on,  II  tbey 
BBimlf  pid  Uiem  with  a  little  piety  I  And  how 
tanrll  expose  tbelr  whole  faeesj  from  a  fear  of 
twiqf  liKiiiMntt«a  bj  porerty  I  But  Milton  was 
imiq^  the  few. 

i^nis^.  Already  have  we  hod  onr  Deluge  t  we 
m  Dinr  cKoee  moro  npon  dry  latid  again,  and  we 
Iduld  Hit  aame  creation  aa  nqjoiood  na  foTmerly. 
Oar  lalo  floofny  and  turbnknt  tSmei  ajf«  piaaed 

\iaTvd,  Perhaps  they  are,  if  anything  ]»  for 
tf&  -  but  the  sparing  Dduge  may  pcradventiiro 
be  uenmnted  for  un«iparing  FirCi  aa  we  are  tbreat- 
mtd.  The  irTflgant>  the  privileged^  the  stiff  up- 
hdldaa  of  eBl&bliahed  wrongp  the  deaf  opponents 
f  eqmtabte  tieforniatioa,  the  bizy  consumenii  of 
^uitcd  induslryj  the  fraQdent  who^  unable  to 
«iip  the  course  of  tbe  buiIj  pervert  the  direction 
fi  tkt  gnomon,  a!l  these  peradveniure  may  be 
pidmlty  consomed  by  the  procesa  of  gilent  con- 
toDpt,  er  suddenly  scattered  by  tbe  tenipeat  of 
pApnlar  indignation.  Aa  we  aee  in  maaqueraded 
tk  real  judge  and  the  real  eiddier  stopped  and 
mAed  by  the  fictttioui,  so  d©  we  aoe  in  the  c^- 
-d  of  iCMlay  the  real  man  of  dignity  hnatled^ 
■•ved  ailde,  and  derided,  by  those  irbo  are  in- 
i'^^  with  the  semblance  by  the  miUiiieri  of 
tic  ooart  The  populace  U  taught  to  reBpcct 
tM»  li?eiy  aloae^  and  la  proud  of  being  permitted 
ta  loQik  Ummigli  the  ^liting  at  such  ephemeral 
firippciy.  And  yet  &Iie  gunu  aaid  faliie  metala 
liife  acver  been  Talned  above  real  onea.  Until 
OM  people  alter  theeo  notiona;  until  they  estitrnte 
thM  wm  and  virtaQatu  above  the  silly  and  profli- 
pte^  Ihe  man  of  geniaa  above  thti  man  of  title ; 
■^  they  hold  the  knave  and  che&tof  Bt  Jameti'8 
li  kw  aa  the  knaTe  and  cheat  of  St  Gilea's  ;  tbey 
to  filter  hi  the  slave-market  than  for  any  other 


/'origv  Yoa  woold  have  no  diatinetioDK,  I 
itar. 

Mmn^.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  have  greater 
than  «dat  at  present  Too  can  not  blot  or  bum 
oDt  ao  indent  nami^ :  yon  cannot  annibibte  paf^t 
KniiMk :  you  can  not  subtract  one  aingle  bour 
tvam  eternity,  nor  wither  one  leaf  on  his  brow 
»y  haib  eiitci^  into  it*  Sweep  away  from  bo- 
^  me  the  soft  grubs  of  yeaterda/s  formatioQ^ 
fuelled  by  the  sieklincisa  of  tbc  plant  they  feed 
"^m :  sweep  them  away  unsparingly  :  then  will 
dttirly  aec  distinctions,  and  ea^sily  count  the 
fs  who  have  attained  them  worthily. 

'^ttrhr.  In  a  want  of  respect  to  cfitablished 
*  er  and  prineipLea^  originated  most  of  the  cala* 

iiiai  we  have  latterly  undergone. 


Morvd.  Bay  rather^  in  the  arefsenesa  of  that 
power  and  the  imidcqoacy  of  those  principJea  to 
resist  the  encroachment  of  injuMtioo  i  my  rather^ 
on  their  tendency  to  dialort  the  poor  ereaturca 
iwaddled  up  in  them :  add  moreover  the  reluc- 
tance  of  the  old  women  who  rock  and  dandle 
themj  to  change  their  habiliments  for  fh>ah  imd 
wholesome  onea.  A  man  will  break  the  windowa 
of  bii  own  honae  that  be  may  not  perish  bj 
foul  air  within  :  now,  whether  m  he^  or  thoae  who 
bolted  the  door  on  himj  to  blame  for  it  1  If  he  la 
called  mad  or  inconsiderate,  it  ia  only  by  thoae 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  cauae  and  insensible  of 
the  urgency.  1  declare  I  am  rejoiced  at  Motjing  a 
gentleman,  whoee  anccKtors  have  signally  served 
their  country^  treated  with  deference  and  ree^peet; 
bacsnaa  it  evinced  a  aense  of  justice  and  of  gntti* 
tnde  in  tbe  people,  and  bocauee  it  may  ineite  a 
few  others,  whose  ambition  would  take  another 
courBe^  to  d^ire  the  aame.  JMfferent  ia  ^mj  ecn- 
tenccj  when  he  who  haa  not  performed  the  at^tioti 
claims  more  honour  than  be  who  performed  it, 
and  thinks  himself  the  worthier  if  twenty  are 
between  them  than  if  there  bo  one  or  none.  Still 
less  accordant  is  it  with  my  prineiplea,  and  \&a 
reducible  to  my  camprebenaioQj  that  they  who 
devitted  the  ruin  of  eitiea  and  aoeietlea  should  be 
OEbibited  a^  dc^Kirving  much  higher  distinction 
than  they  who  have  corrected  the  hearts  and  en- 
larged the  intellects^  and  have  performed  It  not 
only  wiibout  the  hope  of  reward,  hut  almost  with 
the  certainty  of  persecutlom 

FurkeF.  Ever  too  hard  upon  great  me%  Mr» 
Marvel  j 

MarwL  Little  men  in  lofty  places,  who  throw 
long  ahadowa  because  our  sua  is  setting :  the  men 
so  little  and  the  placea  m  lofty^  that,  casting  my 
pebble,  I  only  show  where  tbey  st4uid.  They 
would  be  lesii  contented  with  themselvefl  if  they 
had  obtained  their  preferment  honestly.  Luck 
and  dexterity  always  give  more  plaaanre  than 
intellect  and  knowledge  ;  because  they  ill  up 
what  they  fall  on  to  the  brim  at  once,  and  people 
run  to  them  with  aeelamationa  at  the  splash. 
Wisdom  is  reflerved  and  noiscle$fl,  contented  with 
hard  eamingia,  and  daily  letting  go  some  early 
acquisition,  to  make  room  for  better  speuimens, 
Bui  great  h  the  exultation  of  a  worthlea^  man, 
when  he  receives,  for  the  chips  and  raspingi  of 
bis  Bridewell  logwood,  a  richer  reward  than  the 
best  and  wisest^  for  eitenaive  tracts  of  well-cleared 
truths ;  when  be  who  haa  sold  his  country  ,  ,  * 

Parker,  Forbear,  forbear,  good  Mr,  Marrel  I 

Marvel.  When  «ach  is  higher  in  estimation 
than  hu  who  would  have  saved  it ;  when  his  emp- 
tiness is  beard  above  the  voice  that  hath  aiiaken 
Panatieism  in  her  central  Hhrine,  that  hath  Viewed 
down  tyrants  to  the  scaffold,  that  buth  raieed  up 
nations  from  the  dust,  that  ;Uone  hath  been  found 
worthy  to  celebrate,  oa  angels  do,  creating  and 
redeeming  Love,  and  to  precede  with  its  solitary 
sound  tbe  trumpet  that  will  call  us  to  our 
doom, 

Parker.  1  am  unwilling  to  feign  ignorance  cf 
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the  gentleman  yon  designate :  bat  really  now  yop 
would  make  a  very  Homer  of  him. 

Marvel.  It  appears  to  me  that  Homer  is  to 
Milton  what  a  harp  ia  to  an  organ ;  though  a 
harp  under  the  hand  of  Apollo. 

Parker.  I  have  always  done  him  justice:  I  hare 
always  called  him  a  learned  man. 

MarveL  Call  him  henceforward  the  most 'glo- 
rious one  that  ever  existed  upon  earth.  If  two^ 
Bacon  and  Shakspeare,  have  equalled  him  in 
dlTersity  and  intensity  of  power,  did  either  of 
these  spring  awi^  with  such  resolution  from  the 
sublimest  highths  of  genius,  to  liberate  and  illu- 
minate with  patient  labour  the  manacled  human 
race  1  And  what  is  his  recompenset  The  same 
recompense  as  all  men  like  him  have  received, 
and  will  receiTe  for  ages.  Persecution  follows 
Bighteousness :  the  Scorpion  is  next  in  succession 
to  Libra.  The  fool  howerer  who  yentures  to 
detract  from  Milton's  genius,  in  the  ni^t  which 
now  ^)pears  to  dose  on  him,  will,  when  the  dawn 
has  opened  on  his  dull  ferocilj,  be  ready  to  bite 
off  a  limb,  if  he  might  thereby  limp  away  from 
the  trap  he  has  prowled  into.  Among  the  gentler, 
the  better,  and  the  wiser,  few  haye  entrnd  yet 
the  awful  structure  of  his  mind ;  few  comprehend, 
few  are  willing  to  contemplate,  its  yastness.  Poli- 
tics now  occupy  scarcely  a  closet  in  it.  We  sel- 
dom are  inclined  to  conyerse  on  them ;  and,  when 
we  do,  it  is  jocosely  rather  than  austerdy.  For 
eyen  the  bitterest  berries  grow  less  acrid  when 
they  haye  been  hanging  long  on  the  tree.  Be* 
side,  it  is  time  to  ait  with  our  hats  between  our 
legs,  since  so  many  grave  men  have  lately  seen 
their  errors,  and  so  many  brave  ones  have  already 
given  proofe  enough  of  their  bravery,  and  trip 
aside  to  lay  down  ^eir  laurels  on  gilt  tables  and 
velvet  cushions.  If  my  friend  condemns  anyone 
now,  it  is  Cromwell ;  and  principally  for  recon- 
structing a  hereditai^  house  of  peer&  He  per- 
ceives that  it  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  aristocracy  an  interest  In  the  perpetuation  of 
power  in  his  femily,  of  which  he  discovered  the 
folly  just  before  his  death.  He  derides  the  stupi- 
dity of  those  who  bandy  about  the  battered  phrase 
of  us^fid  checks  and  neoenoMy  comUerpoiaea.  He 
would  not  desire  a  hinderance  on  his  steward  in 
the  receipt  of  his  rent,  if  he  had  any,  nor  on  his 
attorney  in  prosecuting  Ids  suit :  he  would  not 
recommend  any  interest  in  opposition  to  that  of 
the  people :  he  would  not  allow  an  honest  man  to 
be  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  debt,  while  a  dis- 
honest one  is  privileged  to  be  exempt  from  it : 
and  he  calls  that  nation  unwise,  and  those  laws 
iniquitous,  which  tolerate  so  flagrant  an  abuse. 
He  would  not  allow  a  tradesman,  who  lives  by 
his  reputation  for  honesty,  to  be  calumniated  as 
diriionest,  without  the  means  of  vindicating  his 
character,  unless  by  an  oppressive  and  dilatory 
procedure,  while  a  peer,  who  perhaps  may  live 
by  dishonesty,  as  some  are  reported  to  have  done 
in  former  reigns,  recurs  to  an  immediate  and  un- 
costly remedy  against  a  similar  accusation.  He 
would  not  see  Mother  Church  lie  with  a  lawyer 


on  the  woohnck,  nor  the  ministry  of  the  apostks 
devolve  on  the  crown,  sacred  and  unoontaminated 
as  we  see  it  is. 

Parker.  Ko  soofis  at  the  crown,  I  do  beseeeh 
you,  Mr.  Marvel  I  whatew  enmity  you  and  Mr. 
Milton  may  bear  against  the  peers.  He  would 
have  none  of  them,  it  seems. 

MatveL  He  would  have  as  many  as  can  prove 
by  any  precedent  or  argument,  that  virtue  and 
abilities  are  hereditary ;  and  I  believe  he  would 
stint  them  exactiy  to  that  number.  In  regard  to 
thdr  services,  he  made  these  observations  a  few 
days  ago :  ''Why,  in  Qod*s  name,  friend  Andrew, 
do  we  imagine  that  a  thing  can  be  made  stabile 
by  pulling  at  it  perpetually  in  different  direetionf  I 
Where  there  are  contruy  and  conflicting  interests^ 
one  will  predominate  at  one  time,  another  at 
another.  Now,  what  interest  at  any  time  ought 
to  predominate  against  the  public!  We  hear 
indeed  that  when  Uie  royal  power  is  oppressive  to 
them,  the  peers  push  thdr  horns  against  Ike 
Leopards;  but  did  they  so  in  the  time  of  James 
or  Ids  sent  And  are  not  the  people  strong  enough 
to  hdp  and  right  themsdves^  if  they  were  bat 
wise  enoughl  And  if  th^  were  wise  enough, 
would  they  whistie  for  the  wolves  to  act  in  conoeri 
with  the  shepherd-dogs  1  Our  oonsdenoes  tdl 
us,"  added  he,  "  that  we  should  have  done  some 
good,  had  our  intentions  been  wdl  seconded  and 
supported.  Collegians  and  barristers  and  cour- 
tiers may  despise  the  poverty  of  our  intdketo, 
throw  a  few  of  thdr  old  scraps  into  our  satdieLs, 
and  send  the  beadle  to  show  us  the  road  we  ought 
to  take :  neverthdees  we  are  wilful,  and  refoie 
to  surrender  our  old  customary  parochial  foot- 
patiL" 

Parker.  And  could^not  he  let  alone  the  poor 
innocent  collegianst 

Marvd.  Nobody  ever  thought  them  more  in- 
nocent than  he,  unless  when  their  square  e^e 
were  fenning  the  flames  round  heretics :  and 
every  man  is  liable  to  be  a  heretic  in  his  tun. 
Coll^^ians  have  always  been  foremost  in  the 
cure  of  the  lues  of  here^  by  sweating  and  canstie. 

Parker.  Sir !  they  have  always  been  foremost 
in  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  feith. 

Marvd.  So  sealoudy,  that  whatever  was  the 
king^s  feith  was  theirs.  And  thus  it  will  always 
be,  until  their  privileges  and  jmmunities  are  in 
jeopardy;  then  shall  you  see  them  the  most 
desperate  incendiaries. 

Parker.  After  so  many  spedes  of  rdiglon, 
generated  in  the  sty  of  old  corruptions,  we 
return  to  what  experience  teaches  us  is  best  K 
the  Independents,  or  any  other  sect^  had  reason 
on  their  dde,  and  truly  evangdical  doctrine,  th^ 
would  not  die  away  and  come  to  nothing  as  they 
have  done. 

Marvd.  Men  do  not  stick  very  paadonaikdy  and 
tenadoudy  to  a  pure  religion :  there  must  be 
honey  on  tiie  outdde  of  it,  and  warmth  within, 
and  latitude  around,  or  th^  make  littie  beOow 
and  bustie  about  it  That  Milton  has  been  latterly 
no  frequenter  of  public  worship,  may  be  lamented. 


AHDBEW  MARVEL  AND  BlSfiOP  PAEKER, 


lOT 


b  not  ii£iAGC(»Qiit&ble.  H^  kn&  lived  long 
to  percdTG  thai  ftU  teeti  are  amnmted  hy 
it  of  bf^itili  ty  and  exduEioii,  a  ipiiit  the  very 
itc  to  the  OoapeL  Tbere  U  no  miicti  mftljg- 
llj^  kot-blooded  mid  cold-blooded,  in  £calot«, 
'^  it  I  do  not  woiuLer  at  seeing  tbo  honci^t  mmi, 
.  ui^  it  lined  of  di«wtiaioti  aad  coutroveray,  wrap 
iuBH^  up  in  hiB  own  quiet  conscience,  and  in* 
jelge  m  a  tranquillity  eomewhat  lUce  Aleept  aparL 
KeaHj  ill  are  of  opiiuon  that  dcrotion  m  purer 
imd  more  ardent  in  eolitudet  but  decbye  to  you 
littt  tbej  heUere  it  to  Ik  their  duty  to  set  an  ex- 
wpte  bj  going  to  church.  Is  not  thin  pride  and 
ti&ilj  \  What  must  they  contjeire  of  their  own 
Tildt:  ifld  (tnportanee;  to  imagine  that  othaiB  will 
Bmemriiy  look  up  to  thorn  aa  guiddg  and  models ! 
1  lunt  of  tnclL  an  in&rmity  arouaeB  all  their 
tknkt;  ami  from  that  moment  we  m^  unworthy 
of  bdag  ttred  by  them.  But  if  they  abandon  ua 
b  whii  muii  appear  to  tbcm'ao  hopelces  a  eon- 
dilioii,  oan  ire  doubt  whether  they  would  not 
ifcaodon  a  babe  floating  like  Monies  in  a  ha^kot  on 
i*iide  and  rapid  river  1  I  have  alwap  found 
tliMeie  people,  wKate^*er  may  be  the  sect,  eelf^uf* 
hm,  hard-hearted;  intolerant,  and  unjust;  in 
ifaaci:,  the  opposite  of  Milton»  What  woodcr  then 
if  h&  iLetnin  from  their  eociety  ?  partkukrly  in 
pliet«  of  worship,  where  it  must  a^eet  a  ratiotmj 
nd  neligifms  maa  the  moat  painfully*  He  thinka 
flat  dkanehea^  aa  now  coniititutod,  are  to  religion 
iriut  peit4ioDaea  are  to  health  :  that  they  often 
into  thoie  vbo  ailed  nothuig,  and  withhold  them 
feom  freedom  anil  ezeziciBe.  AuiiU*riiy  hmth  oftcncr 
been  clgoded  to  bim  than  indifference.  That 
imtber  of  Ihe  objectioua  is  well-founded,  1  think 
I  eui  demonstrate  by  an  anecdote.  Visiting  him 
M  B»inth,  I  found  him  hearing  read  by  hia 
diB|^hkr  the  treatise  of  Varro  On  AgHcuittire: 
•ad  1  said,  laagbinf  ly,  **  Wo  will  walk  over  your 
fina  together/'  He  smiled,  although  he  could 
Mi  pee  that  I  did  :  and  he  answered,  "  I  never 
villi  to  poeaeaa  a  &rm,  becaaEM^  I  can  eiyoy  the 
ndl  of  Uifihaj  and  of  the  hawthorn  In  a  w&lk  to 
Htapilead,  and  can  drinX  frenb  milk  there. 
^Ukr  a  pauae  he  added,  **  I  ean  not  tell  (for  holiody 
biiora  fgnoiantln  these  matters)  in  whiit  oar 
MT'lealliira  difien  from  the  ancient  t  but  I  am 
ii%h|ed  to  be  reminded  of  a  custom  which  my 
gy  hu  been  te«alMng  to  my  memo  ry ;  the  cuatom 
of  erenmii^  with  a  garland  of  eweet  herb?,  ooce 
aj«w,  tbe  brink  of  weUa.  Andrew  f  the  old 
BUttpnwn  stones  wero  not  neglected,  from  under 
irtiicfa  the  Mhor  and  eon,  the  wife  and  daughter, 
dfcw  tbs  fame  pure  element  with  the  same  thank- 
Umm  m  tbdr  bale  progenitors,''  Uia  piety  la 
iafiuid  into  a^  the  mooda  of  hla  mind.  Here  it 
VM  aim  and  gentle,  at  other  timcA  it  was  ardent 
nd mthiMiyiii*  The  right  application  of  homely 
fitlitiea  ia  of  daily  and  general  mc.  We  all 
iiat^av  for  the  window,  few  want  it  for  the 


I 


Pts^.  It  ia  very  amiable  to  undertake  the 
eiioii  who,  whatever  may  bo  bia 
QCftainly  ba«  poseeseed  but  in  a 


modemto  degreo  the  talent  of  making  or  of  re- 
taining frianda. 

Marvd.  He,  bj  the  constittition  of  the  human 
mind,  or  rather  by  iU  configuration  nndor  thoto 
Bplritual  gnidea  who  claim  the  tutelage  of  it,  must 
necessarily  have  more  enemies  than  even  another 
of  the  same  prineiplea.  The  great  abhor  the 
greateri  who  can  humble  but  can  not  raise  them. 
The  king's  servants  hate  Ood'e  as  much  |one 
would  ^cy)  aa  if  ho  fed  them  better,  drcat  them 
fineiier,  and  gave  them  more  plumy  tillea. 
Poor  Milton  haa  all  these  ag^ainat  him ;  what  is 
wanting  in  weight  is  made  up  by  multitude  and 
multiformity,  Judgfi  and  privy  counsellors  throw 
axea  and  halters  in  hk  path :  divines  grow  bard 
and  earthy  about  him :  aUm,  straddling,  blotchy 
writers,  those  of  quality  in  p^rtieulur,  feel  them- 
selves  cramped  and  stunted  under  him :  and 
people  of  gniall  worth|  in  every  way,  detract  from 
his,  stamping  on  it  as  if  they  were  going  to  spring 
over  it.  Whatever  they  pick  up  against  btm  ibey 
take  pains  to  circulate;  and  are  sorrier  at  last 
that  the  defamation  Is  nntmo  than  that  they 
helped  to  propagate  it.  I  wish  Truth  were  aa 
proUJic  ajs  Falsehood,  and  a*  many  were  ready 
to  educate  her  oSkpring,  But  although  wc  s«e 
the  progeity  of  Falsehood  shoot  up  into  amaz- 
ing atature,  and  grow  day  by  day  more  florid, 
yet  they  ioon  bavie  reached  their  maturity,  soon 
lose  both  teeth  and  treuea,  Aa  the  glory  of 
England  la  in  part  Identified  with  MiltonX  hia 
eoemiei  are  bttle  Ices  than  parricides*  If  tbey 
had  any  fiight  beyond  to4ay,  what  would  they 
give,  how  would  they  implore  and  sapplicatej  to 
be  forgotten  1 

Parker.  Very  conscientious  men  may  surely 
have  reprehended  him,  according  to  the  lights 
that  Ood  haa.  lent  them. 

Marvel  They  might  have  burnt  God*a  oil  in 
better  investigationa.  Your  conscientioua  men 
are  oftcner  conscicntiQus  in  withholding  than  in 
b^towlng, 

Parker.  Writers  of  all  ranks  and  eonditious, 
from  the  lowest  to  tbo  highest,  hove  diflputed  with 
Mr.  Milton  on  all  the  topics  he  boB  undertaken. 

Marvd.  And  I  am  gnevcd  to  think  that  he  has 
noticed  gome  of  them.  Salma^ias  alone  was  not 
unworthy  stddimijiageUo.  But  what  would  your 
lordship  argue  from  the  imprudence  and  irreve- 
rence of  the  dwarfs  1  The  most  prominent  rock» 
and  hcadlandfi  are  moat  exposed  to  the  violence 
of  the  sea  :  but  those  which  ean  repcU  the  waves 
are  in  tittle  danger  &om,  the  corrosion  of  the 
limpets. 

Purixr.  Mn  Milton  may  reasonably  be  cen< 
snrod  for  writing  on  subjectt*  whereof  his  know* 
lodge  is  imperfect  or  null ;  on  courts,  for  in- 
stanco.  The  greater  pari  of  those  who  allow 
such  a  license  to  their  pens^  and  he  among  the 
rest,  never  were  admitted  into  them*  I  am  sorry 
to  remark  that  our  Engliab  are  the  foremoat  beur 
glee  in  this  cry, 

I     Mftrvel.  If  Milton  waa  never  admitted  within 
I  them,  he  never  was  importunate  for  admittanoe  : 
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and  if  none  were  snffisred  to  enter  bat  such  as  are 
better  and  wiser  than  he,  the  gates  of  Paradise  are 
themselTes  lew  glorious,  and  with  less  difficulty 
thrown  open.  The  great,  as  we  nsoally  call  the 
fortunate,  are  only  whkt  Solomon  eays  about  them, 
« the  highest  port  of  the  dust  of  the  worid,"  and 
this  highest  part  is  the  lightest.  Do  youimagine 
that  all  the  ministers  and  kings  under  the  canopy 
of  heayen,  are,  in  the  sight  of  a  pure  Intelligence, 
equivalent  to  him  whom  this  pure  Intelligenoe 
hath  enabled  to  penetrate  with  an  unfailing  yoice 
the  dense  array  of  distant  generations  1  Can 
princes  give  more  than  God  can  1  or  are  their 
gifts  better  1  That  th^  are  usually  thought  so, 
is  no  conclnsiye  proof  of  the  fact.  On  the  con- 
trary, with  me  at  leasts  what  is  usually  thought  on 
any  subject  of  importance,  and  on  many  of  none, 
lies  under  the  suspicion  of  being  wrong :  for  surely 
the  number  of  those  who  think  correctly  is 
smaller  than  of  those  who  think  incorrectly,  even 
where  passions  and  interests  interfere  the  least 
Of  those  who  appear  to  love  God,  and  who  sin- 
cerely think  they  do,  the  greater  port  must  be 
oonsdous  that  they  are  not  very  fond  of  the  men 
whom  he  hath  shown  himself  tlie  most  indulgent 
to,  and  the  most  enriched  with  abilities  and  yir- 
tues.  Among  the  plants  of  the  field  we  look  out 
for  the  salubrious,  and  we  cultdvate  and  cull  them : 
to  the  wholesomer  of  our  fellow-creatures  we  ex- 
hibit no  such  partiality :  we  think  we  do  enough 
when  we  only  pass  them  without  treading  on 
them :  if  we  leaye  them  to  blossom  and  run  to 
seed,  it  is  forbearance, 

Pcarher.  Mr.  Milton  hath  reeelyed  his  reward 
from  his  employers. 

Marvd,  His  services  are  hardly  yet  began; 
and  no  mortal  man,  no  series  of  transitory  gene- 
rations, can  repay  them.  God  will  not  del^;ate 
this ;  no,  not  eyen  to  his  angels.  I  yenture  no 
longer  to  stand  up  for  him  on  Euglish  ground : 
but^  since  we  both  are  Englishmen  by  birth,  I 
may  stand  up  for  the  remainder  of  our  country- 
men. Tour  lordship  is  pleased  to  remark  that 
th^  are  the  first  bea^ea  in  the  cry  agamst 
courts.  Now  I  speak  with  all  the  freedom  and 
all  the  field-knowledge  of  a  Torkshireman,  when 
I  declare  that  your  lordship  is  a  bad  sports- 
man, in  giving  a  hmmePe  Utle  to  dogs  that  hunt 
yermin. 

Parher,  Mr.  Marvel  1  a  person  of  your  educa* 
tion  should  abstain  from  mentioning  thus  con- 
temptuously men  of  the  same  rank  and  condition 
asyourselfl 

Mcarvd,  All  are  of  the  same  rank  and  condi- 
tion with  me,  who  have  dimbed  as  high,  who  have 
stood  as  firmly,  and  who  have  never  yet  descended. 
Neglect  of  time»  subserviency  to  fortune,  com- 
pliance with  power  and  passions,  would  thrust 
men  far  below  me,  although  th^  had  been  ex- 
alted higher,  to  the  uncalcidating  eye,  than  mortal 
ever  was  exslted.  Sardanapalus  had  more  sub- 
jects, and  more  admirers  than  Cromwdl,  whom, 
nevertheless  I  venture  to  denominate  the  most 
sagacious  and  prudent,  the  most  tolerant  and 


humane,  the  most  firm  and  effective  prince,  in  the 
annals  of  our  country. 

Pwrher.  Usurpers  should  not  be  thus  com* 
mended, 

MarwL  Usurpers  are  the  natural  and  impre- 
scriptable  successors  of  imbecile,  unprindfied,. 
and  laidess  kings.  In  general  they  too  are  little 
better  ftimiahed  with  virtues,  and  even  their  wis- 
dom seems  to  wear  out  under  the  ermine.  Am- 
bition makes  them  hajsardous  and  rash:  these 
qualities  raise  the  acdamations  of  the  vulgar,  to 
whom  meteors  are  always  greater  than  stars,  and 
the  same  qualities  whidi  raised  them,  predpitate 
them  into  perdition.  Sometimes  obstreperous 
mirth,  sometimes  gip^-like  mysteriousneBs,  some- 
times the  austerity  of  old  republicanism,  and 
sometimes  the  stilts  of  modem  monarchy,  come 
into  play,  until  the  crowd  hisses  the  actor  off  the 
stage,  pelted,  broken-headed,  and  stumUing  over 
his  sword.  Cromwell  used  none  of  these  grimaces. 
He  wore  a  mask^while  it  suited  him ;  bat  its 
features  were  grave;  and  he  threw  it  off  in  the 
heat  of  action. 

Parher,  On  the  whole,  you  speak  more  favour- 
ably of  a  man  who  was  only  your  equal,  than  of 
those  whom  legitimate  power  has  raised  above 
you. 

MarveL  Never  can  I  do  so  much  good  as  he 
did.  He  was  hypocritical,  and,  in  countermining 
perfidy,  he  was  perfidious;  but  his  wisdom,  hk 
valour,  and  his  vigilance,  saved  the  nation  at 
Worcester  and  Dunbar.  He  took  unlawfrd  and 
violent  possession  of  supreme  authority ;  but  he 
exercised  it  with  moderation  and  discretion. 
Even  Fanatidsm  had  with  him  an  Engtish  cast  of 
countenance.  He  never  indulged  her  appetite  in 
blood,  nor  carried  her  to  hear  the  music,of  tortures 
reverberated  by  the  arch  of  a  dungeon.  He  sup- 
plied her  with  no  optical  glass  at  tiie  spectade  of 
mutilations:  he  never  thought,  as  Archbishop 
Laud  did,  he  could  improve  God's  image  bj  am- 
putating ears  and  slitting  noses :  he  never  drove 
men  into  holy  madness  witli  inoessant  howlingiy 
like  the  lyoanthropic  saints  of  the  north. 

Having  then  before  me  not  only  his  arduous 
achievements,  but  likewise  his  abstinence  firom 
those  evil  practices  In  which  all  our  sovrans  his 
predecessors  had  indulged,  I  should  be  the  most 
insolent  and  the  most  absurd  of  mortals  if  I  sup- 
posed that  the  Protector  of  England  was  only  my 
equal.  But  I  am  not  obliged  by  the  force  of  truth 
and  duty,  to  admit  even  to  this  podtSon  those 
whom  court  servility  may  proclaim  to  the  popu- 
lace as  my  superiors.  A  gardener  may  write 
noeet  lupin  on  the  cover  of  rape^eed ;  but  the 
cover  will  never  turn  rape^eed  into  sweet  lupin. 
Something  more  than  a  couple  of  beast^  conchant 
or  rampant,  blue  or  blazing,  or  than  a  brace  of 
birds  with  a  daw  on  a  red  curtain,  is  requidte  to 
raise  an  earl  or  a  marquis  up  to  me,  although 
lion-king«t-arms  and  garter-king^itanns  equip 
them  with  all  their  harness,  and  beget  them  a 
grandfather  each.  I  flap  down  with  the  border 
of  my  glove,  and  brush  away  and  blow  off  these 
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fMiunrr  pfpetenritmu :  and  1  take  for  my  motto, 
what  the  king  hma^  for  hii>  I  hope  a&  a  modi^i 
^  %U  kifi  ntbject«,  "  Diea  ct  mon  droik" 

Pofto.  Mr.  Marvel !  Mi.  Marvel  1  I  did  not 
tMnk  jou  60  proud  A  man, 

MftrmL  No,  mj  lord?  not  when  you  know 
tlitt  Milton  k  mj  friend  ?  If  jou  wkli  to  rcduee 
□Mind  oihets  to  onr  levels  pronounce  that  nume^ 
ml  ve  find  it  The  French  motto,  merely  from 
ill  bdng  Frendij  rocall^i  my  attention  to  That  I 
w»  itsent  to  notice,  wlien  your  lorduhip  m  oblige 
ingljf  led  mo  to  cOTcr.  I  will  now  undertake  to 
[iTo?0  thftt  the  Engtiah  heaglcs  ^^  neither  the  llrHt 
lor  the  beit  in  ecentm^  what  lieth  a^bont  courta. 
A  Frtsich  writer,  an  ecclesiaitiCj  a  dl^tary^  a 
Ibhop^  wrote  Eately : 

"Cteria  MTeifkO  of  m  MBeai;  It  li  then  tfaBt  ill  Uta 

piiriiBf  ire  in  ui  apratr :  *  It  Is  then  t^mt  h&trtd  oud 

ftlMiMilli  chnniie  inctsAimtlj  for  latciiGstt  uid  ncvihing  is 

HifMiBBt  btii  thc^  dcttrs  of  Injartng^    Friend  ^  ^  Jeremiah 

SI,  L^  fnudalent  to  ftieatH,  brotbcr  to  bfothor-    The  wt 

;  ^iiKiinEis  luu  noLhii^  diahonoanibic  to  It  eioeptliig 

m  fwma.    In  th«>rt,  VtrtuQ  hoiwlfi  often  iaJae,  becomei 

lO  %e  dr«tded  than  Yio&'* 


Ir 


T<>w,  if  ilioTo  were  any  like  plaee  upon  earth. 

Olid  act  even  the  wor^t  prince,  the  worst  people, 

uuist  Qtt  ita  destruction]     Wbat  brothel,  what 

gVidng-linnBe;,  what  den  of  ihicyea^  what  wreck, 

^'luit  eondiigfaiion,  ought  to  be    surrounded  m 

■  rictly  by  the  protectoJfw  of  property,  the  guardians 

ulmonil^  and  ibe  mlnistorB  of  jusUee}    Should 

iny  mch  oonspirator,  any  aider  or  aI>ettor,  nny 

IraiUarar  confidaat  ofsiieh  conspiracyj  l>e  suffered 

to  Ore  at  lai^e  1    Milton,  in  ibe  mildnefis  of  hia 

wonld  at  once  let  loose   the  delin- 

and  wcmld  only  nail  up  for  ever  the  foul 

meeptade. 

FttrhfT.  The  deficription  ia  ejcaggerated, 

MarwL  It  m  not  a  Bcboolboy'a  theme,  begin- 

laay  with  "  Nothing  h  more  sure,"  or  "  Nothing 

ii  oBon  dcplomble  f  it  h  not  an  undergraduate's 

ewrdie,  drawn  from  ptare  fresh  tboughta,  where 

th(3»  ire  only  glimpses  tbrougb  tbe  wood  before 

Mnif  or  taken  np  in  reliance  on  higher  men  to 

vhoin  paai  ag@e  have  bowed  in  wneratlon  t  no  ; 

ihi  view  in  taken  on  the  itpot  by  one  experieticed 

nd  adeati£e  in  It ;  by  the  disposBiDnato,  the  di^^ 

ioteferted,   tbe    clearHgightcd,   and    clear-Bonled 

M^umlloiL 

Parker.  To  ahow  hia  eloquence,  no  doubt. 

Mmvd.  No  eloquence  is  perfect,  none  worth 

Aowln^  none  becoming  a  Chriatiiin  teacher^  but 

that  iu  which  tbe  poBtulafccs  are  just,  and  the  de- 

dncti^iui  not  carried  beyond  norcaat  beiiide  tltem, 

ror  strained  Imrd,  Dor  snatohed  hastily,    I  ijuoto 

'>t  from  etcm  republicans:  I  qtiote  not  from 

iooic  lay  people :  hut  from  the  iu  tori  or  of  the 

eonrt,  from  the  closet  of  the  palace,  from  under 

^he  canopy  and  cope  of  EpiBcopacy  herscjlf.    In 

!  lie  rauue  gpLrlt  the  amiable  and  mode»t  Fenelon 

Ap«ikithua:  "  Alai!  to  what  calamities  are  kings 


^  imilnni   h  r^ionlisent   pour  fl'eiilrKS«hoc>4Uiir  et  jf 
Arinifnt*   iomvcb  tbe  better*  were  it  trq& 


exposed  T  The  wigeat  of  them  are  often  taken  by 
surpriie  :  men  of  artifice,  swayed  by  Kelf-Lntorest, 
Burronnd  tbem  t  tho  good  retire  from  tbem^  W 
cauae  they  arc  noiiher  Biipplicants  nor  flattcrern, 
and  h«cauee  they  wait  to  he  inquired  for  t  and 
prinotti  know  not  where  they  are  to  he  fonnd.  0  f 
how  tinhappy  ia  a  king,  to  he  exposed  to  the  de- 
fiigna  of  tho  wicked  T 

It  ia  ImpoBBlhle  to  draw  any  other  deduction 
from  thii  hjpotbesift,  tlian  the  neccwity  of  abo* 
liahing  the  kingly  office,  not  only  for  the  good  of 
the  people,  but  like  wise  of  the  fnncUonarieir!. 
Why  ihould  the  wisest  and  the  beat  among  them 
be  Bubject  to  bo  heaTy  a  calamity?  a  calamity  bo 
easily  amded.  Why  should  there  be  tolerated 
a  foi:ufl  and  point  of  attraction  for  wicked  men  ? 
Why  abould  we  permit  the  good  to  bo  excluded, 
whether  by  force  or  shame,  from  any  place  which 
ought  to  he  a  poat  of  honour?  Why  do  wo  Buifer 
a  block  to  stand  in  their  way,  which  by  ita  nature 
hath  neither  eyes  to  dliM:em  them,  nor  tboee  aliout 
it  who  would  permit  the  use  of  the  discoveiy  if 
it  had? 

Parker,  Horrible  queationsj  loading  God  knowa 
whither  I 

Marvel  The  qneationa  are  originally  not  mine. 
No  person  who  reaaonB  on  what  be  rcada  can  ever 
have  read  the  wotila  of  Fenelon  and  Dot  hnro 
aaked  thcnu  If  what  he  says  ia  true,  they  follow 
nece«»sarily :  and  the  answer  ia  ready  for  every 
one  of  them.  That  they  ato  true  we  may  well 
Bunnifie ;  for  surely  nolxHty  was  ley*  likely  to  ex- 
press bifl  JMjntimenta  with  prejudice,  or  preclpi- 
tacy,  or  passion.  He  and  Massillon  are  wuch 
witneHHeH  againat  courtB  and  royalty  aa  can  not 
bo  rejected*  They  bring  forward  their  weighty 
and  conclusive  evidence,  not  only  without  beat, 
but  without  intention,  andj  disclose  what  tbey 
overheard  as  they  oommnned  with  ihcir  con- 
science. There  may  he  malice  in  the  thoughts, 
and  acrimony  in  tbe  eiprcsaiona,  of  tbose  learuod 
men  who,  as  yoo  remark^  were  never  admitted 
into  courtfl ;  although  malice  and  aerimoQy  are 
quite  as  litUe  to  be  expected  in  them  aa  in  tbe 
speetatora  at  a  grand  amphitheatre,  l)ocause  tbey 
could  only  be  retired  and  look  on,  and  wore  pre- 
cluded from  the  arena  in  tho  combat  of  man  and 
beast. 

Parker.  There  may  be  maliee  where  there  li  no 
acrimony  :  there  may  be  here. 

Marvel  The  eiistence  of  either  ia  impOBsiblc 
in  well-regulated  minda. 

Parker,  I  b€g  your  pardon,  Mr.  Marvel. 

MarvtL  WTiat  I  my  lord  f  do  you  admit  that 
even  in  well-regnlatod  minds  the  worst  pasflions 
may  be  excited  by  royalty  ?  It  must  then  be  bad 
bdoed  ;  worse  than  Milton,  worae  than  Masaillon, 
worse  than  Feoolon,  represent  it.  The  frugal 
republican  may  dctost  it  for  ite  vicious  luxury  mid 
Inordinato  expenditure ;  the  strict  religionltit,  as 
one  of  the  worat  curses  an  offended  God  inflicted 
on  a  iHaobedient  and  rebellious  people ;  the  man 
of  calmer  and  more  indulgent  piety  may  grieve 
at  seeing  it,  with  all  its  devHa^  poasesa  the  swine. 
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pitying  the  poor  orefttores  into  whicli  it  is  per- 
mitted to  enter,  not  through  their  &iilt,  but  th^ 
infirmilj ;  not  by  their  will,  but  their  position. 

Pofrher,  And  do  yon  imagine  it  is  by  their  will 
thftt  what  is  inrooted  is  taken  away  from  them  1 

Marvd,  Certainly  not.  Another  proof  of  thdr 
infinnilj.  Did  yon  erer  lose  a  rotten  tooth,  my 
lord,  without  holding  up  your  hand  against  it  1 
or  was  there  ever  one  drawn  at  which  you  did  not 
r^oicewhen  it  was  done)  All  the  authorities 
we  have  brought  forward  may  teach  us,  that  the 
wearer  of  a  crown  is  usually  the  worse  for  it :  that 
it  collects  the  most  Ticious  of  eyery  kind  about  it, 
as  a  nocturnal  blase  in  uncultivated  lands  collects 
poiMnous  reptiles :  and  that  it  renders  bad  those 
who,  without  it,might  never  have  become  so.  But 
no  authority,  before  your  lordship,  ever  went  so 
fiu*  as  to  throw  within  its  noxious  agency  the 
little  that  remained  unoorrupted :  none  ever  told 
us,  for  our  caution,  that  it  can  do  what  nothing 
eke  can ;  namely,  that  it  can  excite  the  worst 
passions  in  well-r^^ulated  minds. 

0  Boyidtyl  if  this  be  true,  I,  with  my  lord 
bishop,  will  detest  and  abhor  thee  as  the  most 
sweeping  leveller  I  Go,  go,  thou  indivisible  in 
the  infernal  triad  with  Sin  and  Death  f 

Parker,  I  must  not  hear  this. 

Marvd,  I  spoke  hypothetically,  and  stood 
within  your  own  premises,  referring  to  no  actual 
state  of  things,  and  least  of  all  inclined  to  touch 
upon  the  veiy  glorious  one  in  which  we  live. 
Boyalty  is  in  her  place  and  sits  gracefully  by  the 
side  of  our  second  Charles. 

Parker,  Here,  Mr.  Marvel,  we  have  no  diver- 
gence of  opioion. 

Marvd,  Enjoying  this  advantage,  I  am  the 
more  anxious  that  my  friend  should  partake  in 
it,  whose  last  politicfd  conversation  with  me  was 
greaUy  more  moderate  than  the  language  of  the 
eloquent  French  bishops.  "  We  ought,"  said  he, 
"to  remove  anything  by  which  a  single  fellow- 
creature  may  be  deteriorated :  how  much  rather 
then  that  which  deteriorates  many  millions,  and 
brands  with  the  stamp  of  servitude  the  brow  of 
the  human  racer 

Parker.  Do  yon  call  this  more  moderate  ? 

Marvd,  I  call  it  so,  because  it  is  more  argu- 
mentative. It  is  in  the  temper  and  style  of  Mil- 
ton to  avoid  ihe  complaining  tone  of  the  one 
prelate,  and  the  declamatory  of  the  other.  His 
hand  foils  on  his  snlject  without  the  softener  of 
cuffor  rufHe. 

Parker,  So  much  the  worse.  But  better  as  it 
is  than  with  an  axe  in  it;  for  God  knows  where 
it  might  folL 

Marvd,  He  went  on  saying  that  the  most  clear- 
sighted kings  can  see  but  a  littie  way  before  them 
and  around  them,  there  being  so  many  mediums, 
and  that  delegated  authority  is  liable  to  gross 
abuses. 

Parker,  Bepublics  too  must  dd^^te  a  portion 
of  their  authority  to  agents  at  a  distance. 

Marvd,  Every  agent  in  a  well-rog^ted  re- 
public is  a  portion  of  itsel£    Citizen  must  resem 


ble  dtizen  in  all  political  essentials :  but  what 
is  privileged  bears  littie  resemblance  to  what  is 
unprivileged.  In  ftct,  the  words  privQege  and 
prerogaJlxoe  are  num^Bsltoa  of  injustice,  without 
one  word  added. 

Parker,  Yet  the  people  would  not  have  your 
republic  when  they  had  tried  it  % 

Marvd,  Kor  would  the  people  have  God  when 
they  had  tried  him.  But  is  this  an  argument 
why  we  should  not  obey  His  ordinances,  and  serve 
Him  with  all  our  strength  % 

Parker,  0  strange  comparison  f  I  am  quite 
shocked,  Mr.  Marvd ! 

Marvd,  What!  at  seeing  any  work  of  the 
Deilj  at  all  resemble  the  miJier,  at  all  remind  us 
of  him  1  May  I  be  often  so  shocked !  that  light 
thoughts  and  troublesome  wishes  and  unworthy 
resentments  may  be  shaken  off  me ;  and  that  the 
Giver  of  all  good  may  appear  to  me  and  converse 
with  me  in  tiie  garden  he  has  planted. 

Parker,  Then  walk  humbly  with  him,  Mr. 
Marvel. 

Marvd,  Every  day  I  bend  nearer  to  the  dust 
that  is  to  receive  me :  and,  if  this  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  warn  me,  the  sight  of  my  old  friend 
would.  I  repress  my  own  aspirations  that  I  may 
continue  to  repeat  his  words,  tending  to  prove 
the  vast  difference  between  the  administration 
of  a  kingly  government  and  a  commonwealth, 
where  all  offices  in  contact  with  the  people  are 
municipal,  where  the  officers  are  chosen  on  the 
spot  by  such  as  know  them  personally,  and  by 
such  as  have  an  immediate  and  paramount  in- 
terest in  giving  them  the  preference.  This,  he 
insisted,  is  the  greatest  of  all  advantages ;  and 
this  alone  (but  truly  iih&not  alone)  would  give 
the  republican  an  incontestable  superiority  over 
every  other  system. 

Parker,  Supposing  it  fai  theory  to  have  its 
merits,  the  laws  no  longer  permit  ns  to  recom- 
mend it  in  practice. 

Marvd,  I  am  not  attempting  to  make  or  to 
rechum  a  convert.  The  foot  that  has  slipped 
back  is  less  ready  for  progress  than  the  foot  that 
never  had  advanced. 

Parker.  Sir !  I  know  my  duty  to  God  and  my 
king. 

Marvd,  I  also  have  attempted  to  learn  mine, 
however  unsuccessfully. 

Parker,  There  is  danger,  sir,  in  holding  such 
discourses.  The  cause  is  no  longer  to  be  def(mded 
without  a  violation  of  the  statutes. 

Marvd,  I  am  a  republican,  and  will  die  one; 
but  rather,  if  the  choice  is  left  me,  in  my  own 
bed ;  yet  on  turf  or  over  the  ladder  unreluctantly, 
if  God  draws  thitherward  the  cause  and  conscience, 
and  strikes  upon  my  heart  to  waken  me.  I  have 
been,  I  will  not  say  tolerant  and  indulgent  (words 
applicable  to  children  only),  but  friendly  and 
cordial  toward  many  good  men  whose  reason 
stood  in  opposition  and  almost  (if  reason  can  be 
hostile)  in  hostility  to  mine.  When  we  desire  to 
regulate  our  watches,  we  keep  them  attentively 
before  us,  and   touch  them  carefully,  gently, 
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y,  with  tk6  finafit  «Bd  b^t^tcmpored  In- ' 
,  dftj  After  dij.  When  we  would  manage 
tlm  mmdA  of  meUt  findisg  Lhe&i  at  &II  different 
frim  oar  oirn^  we  thrui^t  them  liway  from  ub  with 
bind  impetnositj,  And  tiiroir  them  down  in  the 
diri  to  m^e  them  follow  tia  tko  quicklier.  Id 
the  tiirbuiexLce  of  attack  from  all  direetionftt  our 
ooM  h&th  beeEi  tle^ried  by  mmn,  not  for  being 
bd  in  itac^  but  for  being  supported  by  bod  men. 
Whii  f  are  there  ao  pretenders  to  charityi  to 
&rira4cMp«  to  demotion  ?  Should  we  git  uneasj 
fjQi]  dinMin^  nndfir  it,  and  pu^h  our  j^houhlE^ra 
^uIifi  eveiy  post  to  rub  it  off,  merely  for  the 
k  Sflotek  bftrag  worn  it  in  oammon  with  ua,  aod 
I  ftr  Ihiir  bsTing^  ahartened,  unstitdied,  and  aold 

Parhet.  Their  hiiftory  ii  orcr-mn  moTO  rankly 

UiiD  &ZIJ  other,  cxaepting  the  Fr^nt^h,  with  blood 

KQil  trtai^hery.* 

3fttrsd.  Half  of  them  are  f  MenteitbA.    Eren 

-ir  qniMfitt  And  mo»t  pbib^phical  spirits  are 

Tt  and  elasaorous  In  dofeacc  of   any  vlllany 

timitteil  by  power  or  (!ompenRated  !ty  wealth. 

iht  degeneracy  of  Greecei  in  ber  utter  mh- 

.ittottt  wag  there   one  historian  or  one  poet 

-^  enon^h  to  ttipreoent  asi  bbmolesa  tbe  con- 

I  4Mti  of  Cnyteznn«d£r&1    Yet  what  lahourg  of  the 

pm  ai«  bestowed  on  a  queen  of  Scotland,  who 

Ttmitted   the  flame  crime  wtthoab  tho  same 

igmiloBj  who  hud  been  educated  in  the  prinet- 

*■  of  Christianity,  who  hiul  conversed  from  her 

Ibood  with  the  polite  and  learned,  a^d  who 

I  &Ad  ip«at  only  a  very  few  yeara  among  the  barba- 

twn  of  the  norfli  f 

Patker.  Her  subjects  were  an^ry,  not  that  *he 
HI  ^nished^  but  that  who  was  unpaid  for.  They 
vmli  hare  Aold  Iter  (.'heaper  than  they  Hotd  her 
piodsour  aodf  being  so  reasonable,  they  were 
iminf^Dtu  that  tliere  were  no  bidders.  Mr,  Marrol  t 
*ie  Scotch  h%wm  ilm^  been  cringing  when 
^^iiiCtT't  alwmyi  emel  when  full :  their  avarice  m 
'HIdoti  atiety,  their  corroption  i»  without 
ik«m«,  amd  their  ferocity  is  withoot  remorse. 

Mtmed.  Among  eoch  men  there  may  l>e  demar 
W^om,  there  C4n  not  be  repablicane ;  there  may 
^krvsTRof  free  quartern,  there  cma  not  be  of 
freedom.  BeTerencing  the  bold  and  the  sincere, 
*ftd  in  them  the  character  of  ^our  country,  we 
^BiJiihmen  did  not  punish  thoae  miniBters  who 
^me  forth  nneited,  and  who  avowed  in  the 
•a«  of  Commons  that  they  bad  lieoii  the 
-l.-jjaCTi  of  the  Crown  in  all  the  mifldemeanonre 
*gwn*t  which  wo  brought  the  hiwneet  charges, 
^e  bethought  tm  of  the  ingratititde,  of  tho 
hiM^  of  the  indignities,  we  tiad  euRtained  : 
vc  lothoQght  ua  of  our  wealth  transferred  from 


I^BdeaHaSty  Mdi  w&v  tli«  n^tlmoatt  of  Milton  uid 
Umj  wwb  jutt-    Hut  Scotland  tn  oiu-  day* 
BOl  mulj  the  ^ItDcit  And  mowt  profcmnd 
■i*  tttailio  flTis  birth  to  tbo  most  eDOightiiiied 


VUtMtIk  warn  tbe  brtArB  of  Wal]u»>»  the  brnvevt 
■•^Ih*  Iki9  la  most  pofnln,  our  tiluid  hta  gtioriod  En 


the  nation  to  raise  np  encmiee  against  it^  we 
bethought  na  of  patient  piety  and  of  tranquil 
ojuragc,  in  chaini,  in  dungeonSj  tortured,  maimed^ 
mangledj  for  the  aaeertion  of  truth  and  of  freedomj 
of  religion  and  of  bw. 

Fark^.  Our  moat  gracious  king  is  dispoaed  to 
albw  a  conjiiderable  latitude,  repressing  at  the 
same  time  that  obstinate  itpirit  which  prei'ails 
across  the  Border.  Much  of  the  Scottiib  chameter 
may  be  attributed  to  the  national  religion,  in 
which  the  damQ4ttory  haa  the  upper  hand  of  the 
absolving. 

ManvL  Our  judges  are  merciful  to  those  who 
profesa  the  king's  reputed  tmd  the  duke's  acknow- 
ledged tenets :  but  let  a  nnui  stmid  up  for  the 
Indcpendenta,  and  out  pops  Mr.  Attorney  General, 
throws  him  on  his  Imck,  claps  a  tongne*flcrapcr 
into  bis  mouth,  and  exerciBcs  it  resolutely  and 
unf*paringly* 

Parted,  I  know  nothing  of  your  new-fangled 
sects  ;  but  the  doctrines  of  the  Anglican  and  the 
Romish  church  approximate. 

Mared,  The  Khepberd  of  the  ■erai  hSlU  teaches 
\ua  sheep  In  what  teuo  to  bleat  bdbre  him,  juHt 
as  tho  'Tyrolean  teaches  bis  buU-hnch;  first  by 
depHving  him  of  sight,  and  then  by  making 
him  repeat  a  certain  series  of  notes  at  stated 
intervals*  Prudent  and  quiet  people  will  cbooBC 
their  churches  as  they  choose  their  ale-houses; 
partly  for  tho  wholcwmeness  of  the  draught  and 
partly  for  the  modeTation  of  the  charges :  but 
the  boat  in  both  places  must  be  civil,  and  must 
not  damn  yoo,  body  and  soul,  by  way  of  iavh 
tation.  Tho  wbeatftheaf  is  a  very  good  sign  for 
the  one,  and  a  very  bad  one  for  the  other. 
Tythes  are  more  ticklish  things  than  tenet«, 
when  men's  brains  are  sound :  and  there  are 
more  and  worne  stumbling-blocks  at  the  barn-door 
than  at  tbe  church-por^b.  I  never  saw  a  priest, 
Romanist  or  Anglican,  who  would  tuek  up  bis 
surplice  to  remove  them.  WhicbeTcr  docs  it 
first,  will  have  the  most  voicei  for  him ;  but  he 
muBt  be  an  EngUahmau,  and  serve  only  English- 
men :  ho  muat  resign  the  cook'a  perquisites  to 
the  Spaniard  :  he  must  give  up  not  only  the  &t 
but  the  blood,  and  he  muat  keep  fewer  fliggots 
in  the  kitchen.  Since,  whatever  the  countiy, 
whatever  the  state  of  civilij^tion,  the  Church  of 
Eome  remains  the  same;  since  under  ber  in- 
fluence the  polite  Louis  at  the  present  day 
commits  an  much  bloo<lshod  and  perfidy,  and 
commands  as  many  conliagrations'  and  rapes  to 
her  honour  and  advancement,  as  the  most  bar- 
barous kmp  and  prelates  in  times  past ;  I  do 
hope  that  no  indolence,  no  rapacity,  no  profligacy, 
no  infidelity,  in  our  own  lords  epiritoal,  will  render 
us  eitlier  the  passive  captive*  of  her  insinuating 
eneroachmcnta,  or  the  indifferent  spectators  of 
her  triumphal  entrance.  Wo  shall  Ihj  told  it 
was  the  religion  of  Alfred,  the  religion  of  the 
Plantagenets.  There  may  be  victory,  there  may 
be  glory,  there  may  be  good  men,  under  all  forms 
and  febrica  of  belief.  Titos,  Tr^an,  the  two 
Autonines,  the  two  Gordiana,  Prohus,  Tacitus,  ren* 
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dered  their  ooimtiTmeii  nraeli  happier  than  the 
Plantagenetfl^  or  the  greater  and  hotter  Alfred 
oonlddo.  Let  us  reoeiye  as  brethren  our  covntiy- 
men  of  eveiy  creed,  and  r^ect  as  ChristianB  those 
only  who  refiise  to  reoeiye  them. 

Patker.  Most  willingly;  if  such  is  the  pleasnre 
of  the  King  and  PrlTj  CoondL  And  I  am 
delighted  to  find  yon,  who  are  so  steadfist  a 
republican,  extolling  the  emperors. 

Mairvd,  Tonr  idea  of  emperor  is  bdoorrect  or 
inadequate.  Oindnnatns  and  Gato  were  emperors 
in  the  Soman  sense  of  the  word.  The  Gennans 
and  Turks  and  Marocchines  out  out  theirs  upon 
another  model.  These  Romans,  and  many  more 
in  the  same  station,  did  notldng  without  the 
consent^  the  ^)probation,  the  oonmtmd  (for  such 
was  the  expression),  of  the  senate  and  the  people. 
They  lired  among  the  wiser  and  better  citizens, 
with  whom  tl^y  conyersed  as  equals,  and  where 
it  was  proper  (for  instance  on  subjects  of  lite- 
imture),  as  inferiors.  From  these  th^  took  their 
wives,  and  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  these 
they  educated  their  children.  In  the  decline  of 
the  Commonwealth,  kings  themselyes,  on  the 
boundaries  of  the  empire,  were  daily  and  houriy 
eonyeiaant  with  honest  and  learned  men.  All 
princes  in  our  days  are  so  educated,  as  to  detest 
the  unmalleable  and  unmelting  honesty  which 
will  receiye  no  impression  from  them:  nor  do 
th^  eyen  let  you  work  for  them  unless  they  can 
bend  you  double.  We  must  strip  off  our  own 
clothes,  or  they  neyer  will  let  us  be  measured  for 
thdr  liyeiy,  which  has  now  become  our  only 
protection. 

Parker.  It  behoves  ns  to  obey;  otherwise  we 
can  expect  no  forbearance  and  no  tranquillily. 

Moarvd,  I  wish  the  tranquillily  of  our  country 
may  last  beyond  our  tame,  although  we  should 
live,  which  we  cannot  expect  to  do,  twenty  years. 

Parker,  God  grant  we  may  I 

Marod,  Life  clings  with  the  pertinacity  of  an 
impassioned  ndstress  to  many  a  man  who  is  will- 
ing to  abandon  it^  while  he  who  too  much  loves  it^ 
loses  it. 

Parher,  Twenty  years! 

MaroeL  Ihavee^joyedbutlittleof  itatatlme 
when  it  becomes  a  necessary  of  life,  and  I  fear  I 
shall  leave  as  little  for  a  heritage. 

Parker,  But  in  regard  to  living ..  we  are  both 
of  us  hale  men :  we  may  hope  for  many  days  yet: 
we  may  yet  see  many  changes. 

Marvd.  I  have  lived  to  see  one  too  many. 

Parker,  Whoever  goes  into  political  life  must 
be  contented  with  the  same  fere  as  others  of  the 
same  rank  who  embark  in  the  same  expedition. 

Marvd.  Before  his  cmiie  is  over,  he  learns  to 
be  satisfied  with  a-very  small  quantity  of  fresh 
providons.  His  nutriment  is  firom  what  is  stale, 
and  his  courage  from  what  is  heady :  he  looks 
buriy  and  bold,  but  a  fetal  disease  is  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  an  excited  and  inflated  heart  We 
think  to  thrive  by  surrendering  our  capacities : 
bat  we  can  no  more  live,  my  lord  bishop,  with 
breathing  the  breath  of  other  men,  than  we  can 


l^  not  breaihhig  our  own.  Compliant  win 
serve  ns  pooriy  and  ineflfectually.  Men,  fike 
columns,  are  only  strong  while  they  are  upright 

Parker,  Tou  were  speaking  of  other  times; 
and  you  always  speak  best  among  the  Qredu  and 
Romans.    Continue ;  pray  f 

Marvd,  Sovranly,  in  the  heathen  worid,  had 
sympathies  with  humanity;  and  Power  never 
thought  herself  contaminated  by  toodiing  the 
hAnd  of  Wisdom.  It  was  before  Andromaebe 
came  on  the  stage  painted  and  patched  and 
powdered,  Jwith  a  hogshead-hoop  about  her 
haunches  and  a  pack-saddle  on  her  pde,  va- 
mounted  with  upright  hair  larded  and  dredged : 
it  was  before  Orestes  was  created  monseigneor: 
it  was  before  there  strutted  under  a  triumphal 
arch  of  curls,  and  through  a  Via  Saera  of 
plumeiy,  Lewis  the  fourteenth. 

Parker,  The  ally  of  His  M^esty . . . 

Marvel  And  something  more.  A  gilded  ofgin- 
pipe,  pufied  from  below  f^  those  above  to  play. 

Parker,  Bespect  the  cousin . . . 

Marvd,  I  know  not  whose  cousin;  but  the 
acknoidedged  brat  of  milliner  and  fitnier,  with 
perruquier  for  godfether.  And  such  forsooth  are 
the  makeMievea  we  must  respect  t  A  nudeot 
of  powder  I  an  efflorescence  of  frill ! 

Parker,  Subject  and  prince  stand  now  i^on 
another  footing  than  formeriy. 

Marvd  Indeed  th^  do.  How  dignified  is  the 
address  of  Plutarch  to  Trr^an  f  how  femiliar  ia 
Pliny's  to  Vespasian  f  how  tender,  how  paternal, 
is  Fronto's  to  Antoninus  1  how  totally  free  from 
adulation  and  servility  is  Julius  Pollux  to  the 
ungentle  Commodus  I  Letters  were  not  trampled 
down  disdainftdly  either  in  the  groves  of  Antioch 
or  under  the  colonnades  of  Palmyra.  Hot 
pleasure,  the  gentle  enfeebler  of  the  human  intel- 
lect; not  tyranny  and  bigotry,  its  violent  assailants; 
crossed  the  widk  of  &e  philosopher,  to  stand 
between  him  and  his  Q>eculations.  Whatismore; 
two  ancient  religions,  the  Grecian  and  Egyptian, 
met  in  perfectly  good  temper  at  Alexandria,  lived 
and  flourished  there  together  for  many  centuries, 
united  in  honouring  whatever  was  worthy  of 
honour  in  each  communion,  and  never  heard  of 
persecution  for  matters  of  opinion,  until  Chris^ 
tianity  came  and  taught  it  Thenceforward,  for 
fifteen  hundred  years,  blood  has  been  perpetually 
spouting  from  underneath  her  footsteps;  and  the 
wretch,  clinging  exhausted  to  the  Cross,  is  left 
naked  by  tiie  impostor,  who  pretends  to  have 
stript  him  only  to  heal  his  wounds. 

PaiHoer,  Presl^rians,  and  other  sedaiies, 
were  latdy  as  cruel  and  hypocritical  as  any  in 
former  times. 

Marvd,.  Hhej  were  certainlynot  less  cruel, and 
perhaps  even  more  hypocriticaL  English  hearts 
were  contracted  and  hardened  by  an  open  ex- 
posure to  the  north :  they  now  are  ool]i^>sbig  into 
the' putridity  of  the  soutL  We  were  ashamed  of 
a  beggarly  distemper,  but  parasitical  and  skin- 
deep;  we  are  now  ostentatiotts  of  a  gentlemanly 
one,  eating  into  the  very  bones. 
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Our  chiTdrcn  maj  eip<K7t  ffom  lord 
dtm  A  fair  anieoQat  of  the  prime  movers  m 

Mmpd,  He  kaiGW  but  one  pftftj^  find  «aw  It 
KDJj  In  its  gulft  suit*  H^  4e«pbet  thom  whom  ho 
left  oa  the  old  litter ;  and  he  &aicies  that  nil  who 
bifxi  not  riftm  want  th«  ability  to  riBc  No  dotibt, 
be  «i[l  ipeak  tmfavoumbly  of  thoflf^  whom  I  most 
ftk^H :  bo  it  BO  r  if  their  li^e^  and  writing  do 
Ml  WQtrovert  him,  tbey  nxQ  uaworthy  of  my 
difefl«;  Were  I  upon  t«rma  of  intimacy  with 
1^  I  vooJd  render  him  a  serrice,  bj  sending 
bna  die  best  tnutalationa,  from.  Greek  and  Lutin 
ti!tli«n,  of  maxims  le^.  us  hj  tho  wis^t  men ; 
muiaa  which  mj  frjeadit  held  longer  than  their 
fecnmei,  and  dearer  than  their  Uvca,  And  are 
the  fipoQiB  of  soch  quagmires  an  Clarendon  to 
«>iocadtthe  luminaries  of  mankind  1  Should  a 
MjAs  lift  trp,  I  will  not  «ay  hia  hand,  1  mU  not 
mf  big  Tuio9^  ihould  ho  lift  np  hia  e jesj,  agmntt 
iHUUml 

-RwicT*  Mr.  Milton  irould  haTC  benefited  tbo 
«fld  mach  more  by  coming  into  it«  little 
ImnKmn^  and  by  complying  with  it  cheerfully, 

MtsrreL  As  the  ne«lle  tuma  nwny  Irom  the 

iMoff  sun,  from  the  meridian,  from  the  ot^cidental* 

feroi  rcfriooB  of  fr^gniiicy  ^nd  gold  and  gems, 

lad  mavet  with  unerring  impnlae  to  the  frostB 

md  d«Krt»  of  tbc  north,  so  Milton  and  aome  few 

^t^hen^  in  poUtica,  philoiiopby^  and  religion,  walk 

(b«o^  the  ba#y  muttitade^  wave  wide  the  im- 

WttMte  tiider,  and,  aft^r  a  momentai^'  oftcilla- 

1  &om  e:xt«m&l  agency,  are  found  in  the  twi- 

•jt  lad  ia  the  storm,  pointing  with  certain  index 

the  polmljir  of  immutable  truth. 

P^a^,  The  oation  in  general  thaaiki  Mm 

iiUle  for  what  ho  ha*  been  doing. 

Mmvd.  Men  who  have  been  unsparing  of  their 
•Wflm,  like  ladlea  who  have  been  unfrugal  of 
th<!r  liToar^,  are  abandoned  by  those  who  owe 
ra«i  txk  them,  and  hated  or  slighted  by  the 
f^  I  wifth  beauty  in  her  lost  eatat©  had  cohbo- 
ifiiotoMkegraiiuft, 

Nthr.  Fie,  fie  r  Mr*  Manrul  f    Consolationa 
frrhiityf 
^ami  Wbat  wants  them  more  1    The  reed  is 
-  down,  mud  eeldom  does  the  gtcklc  wound  the 
suirf  t^t  etiU  it.    There  it  lies ;  irampl«d  on, 
''*ii«*wl,  and  noon  to  Ije  blown  awi^, 
P^rkrr.  We  should  be  careful  and  circumflpect 
'^  pitf,  and  *©e  that  it  falls  on  clean  in^>imd, 
"  b  liaxity  of  morale  can  only  be  taught  in  Mr 
itou*  MxhooL      He  eompogcd,  I  remember,  ii 
'  •■^&m-  m  IHtftyrctt  and  would  bavo  given  it 
^&dlitie«. 

.tfiBTiAf.  He  proved  by  many  arguments  what 
l^iim  haifewt  that  ImppineMi  i*  better  tJian 
■tupplncn;  that*  when  two  persons  can  not 
^*  it  ii  wiier  and  more  christian  I  ike  that 
7  ahoold  out  dimgree,'  that,  when  Lhej  cease 
love  each  other,  it  ia  fiometbing  if  they  be 
n4ftgd,  \rj  (be  ^ntle«t  of  checks,  from  running 
Ihe  cirt«mity  of  hatred ;  and  lastly,  how  it 
'Mtm  to  cin^tunApceiion  and  forbeanmee  to  be 
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aware  that  the  bond  of  matrimony  la  not  india- 
soluble,  and  that  the  bleeding  heart  may  he  saved 
from  bursting. 

Farkrr.  Monatrmis  aophistry  J  ahominable 
doetrlaes  f    What  more,  sir !  wliat  more  ? 

MaircvL  Ho  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that 
boisterous  mannerg,  captions  contradictiong,  jars, 
jealousies,  Buf^picions,  diHScntion*,  are  jueter  causes 
of  separation  than  the  only  one  leading  to  it 
throogh  the  laws.  Which  fault,  grievous  as  It  is 
to  morality  and  religion,  may  bavo  occurred  but 
once»  and  may  have  been  followed  by  immediate 
and  most  Boirowful  repentance,  and  by  a  greater 
anxiety  to  ho  clear  of  futnrc  offence  than  before  It 
was  committed.  In  Itself  it  is  not  so  Irreconcilable 
and  inconsistent  with  gentleneei,  good-humour, 
generosity,  and  even  conjagal  affection. 

Parker,  Palpable  perversion  ? 

Marpel  I  suppose  it  to  have  been  committed 
bnt  once,  luid  then  there  Is  the  fairest  inference, 
the  most  reasonable  as  wen  as  the  most  charitahte 
suppoKitiont  nay,  almost  the  plainest  proof,  of  the 
more  legitimate  attachment. 

Pfirker.  Fear,  apprehension  of  expoRure,  of 
shame,  of  abandonment,  may  force  the  vagrant  to 
rettuec  her  stepe. 

Man>d.  God  grant,  then,  the  marks  of  them 
never  may  be  discovered  t 

Parker.  Let  the  laws  have  their  satiMfaction. 

MarGffl.  Had  ever  the  Harpies  theirs,  or  tbe 
Devil  his  1  and  yet  when  were  they  stinted  "!  Are 
the  laws  or  are  we  the  better  or  the  milder  for 
this  eatifl&ctioiil  or  is  keenness  of  appetite  a 
sign  of  It ! 

Parker.  Reverence  tho  laws  of  God,  Mr.  Marvel, 
if  you  contemn  those  of  your  country.  Even  the 
parliament,  which  yon  and  Mr.  Milton  must  re- 
ispc<:t,  sinee  mo  king  was  coeicistcnt  with  it,  dia- 
coantenanced  and  chastised  Fuch  laxity, 

Mnn^l  1  dare  not  look  Iwick  upon  a  parliament 
which  wftM  without  the  benefit  of  a  king,  and  bad 
lUso  lost  ir-s  spiritual  guides,  the  barons  of  your 
bcni;h  ;  but  wetl  do  I  remember  that  our  blcawed 
Lord  and  SaWour  was  gentler  in  his  rebuke  to  the 
womim  who  had  offended,  than  he  was  to  Scribes 
and  Pharisees, 

Farktr.  There  is  no  argument  of  any  hold  on 
men  of  slippery  morals. 

Mftr^^d.  My  moruU  have  indeed  been  so  slip- 
pery that  they  have  let  me  down  on  the  ground 
and  left  me  thero^  Every  year  I  hav^  grown 
poorer ;  yet  never  wb*^  I  conadoua  of  having  spent 
my  money  among  the  unworthy,  until  Ibe  time 
came  for  them  to  &bow  it  by  tbcir  ingratitude^ 
My  moTBls  have  not  made  mc  slip  into  an  epis- 
copal throne  .  .  . 

Parbff.  Keither  have  mine  me,  sir!  and  I 
would  have  you  to  know  it.  Mr.  Marvel  \ 

MarvcL  Your  lordsbip  has  already  that  satit- 
faetion. 

Parker.  Pardon  my  inteitupdoiif  my  dear  sir  \ 
and  the  appearajjce  of  wannth,  iucfa  a«  tmth  and 
sincerity  at  times  put  on» 

MarveL  It  belongs  Iq  your  lordship  to  grant 
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pArdon ;  it  is  onn  who  bATe  ofiended,  to  re- 
ceive it 

Parker,  Mr.  Murel !  I  haye  always  admired 
your  fine  gentlemanly  mannerB,  and  regretted 
that  yon  never  have  turned  your  wit  to  good 
accomity  in  an  age  when  hardly  anything  else  is 
held  of  value.  Sound  learning  rises  indeed,  but 
rises  slowly :  piety,  although  in  estimation  with 
the  king,  is  less  prized  by  certain  persons  who 
have  access  to  the  presence :  wit,  Mr.  Marvel,  when 
properly  directed,  not  too  high  nor  too  low,  will 
sooner  or  later  find  a  patron.  It  is  well  at  all 
tunes  to  avoid  asperity  and  acrimony,  and  to  sub- 
mit with  a  willing  mind  to  God's  dispensations, 
be  what  they  may.  Probably  a  great  part  of  your 
friend's  misfortunes  may  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
temperance of  his  rebukes. 

MarveL  Then  what  you  call  immoral  and  im- 
pious did  him  less  harm  1 

Parker,  I  would  not  say  Oiat  altogether.  To 
me  indeed  his  treatise  on  Divorce  is  most  offen- 
sive :  the  treatise  on  Prelaty  is  contemptible. 

Marvel,  Kevertheless,  in  Uie  narrow  view  of  my 
humble  understanding,  there  is  no  human  elo- 
quence at  all  comparable  to  certain  parts  of  it. 
And  permit  me  to  remind  your  lordship  that  you 
continued  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  him 
long  after  its  publication. 

Parker,  I  do  not  give  up  a  friend  for  a  trifle. 

MarveL  Tour  lox^ship,  it  appears,  must  have 
more  than  a  trifle  for  the  surrender.  I  have 
usually  found  that  those  who  make  &ults  of 
foibles,  and  crimes  of  fitults,  have  within  them- 
selves an  impulse  toward  worse,  and  give  ready 
way  to  such  impulse  whenever  th^  can  secretly 
or  safely.  There  is  a  gravity  which  is  not  austere 
nor  captious,  which  belongs  not  to  melancholy, 
nor  dwells  in  contraction  of  heart,  but  arises  from 
tenderness  and  hangs  upon  reflection. 

Parker,  Whatsoever  may  be  the  gravity  of  Mr. 
Milton,  I  have  heard  indistinctly  that  he  has  not 
always  been  the  kindest  of  husbands.  Being  a 
sagacious  and  a  prudent  man,  he  ought  never  to 
have  taken  a  wife  until  he  luui  asc^tained  her 
character. 

MarveL  Pray  inform  me  whether  the  wisest 
men  have  been  the  most  fortunate,  or,  if  you  pre- 
fer the  expression,  the  most  provident,  in  their 
choice.  Of  Solomon's  wives  (several  hundreds) 
is  it  recorded  that  a  single  one  sympathised  with 
him,  loved  him,  respected  him,  or  esteemed  him  1 
His  wisdom  and  his  poetiy  flowed  alike  on  barren 
sand;  his  cedar  frowned  on  him ;  his  lily  drooped 
and  withered,  before  he  had  raised  up  his  head 
from  its  hard  cold  glossiness,  or  had  inhaled  its 
fragrance  with  a  second  sigh.  Disappointments 
sour  most  the  less  experienced.  Toun^  ladies  are 
ready  in  imagining  tiiat  marriage  is  all  cake  and 
kisses ;  but  very  few  of  them  are  housewives  long, 
before  th^  discover  that  the  vinous  fermentation 
may  be  followed  too  soon  by  the  acetous.  Barely 
do  they  discover,  and  more  rarely  do  they  admit, 
that  such  is  the  result  of  their  own  mismanage' 
ment    What  woman  can  declare  with,  sincerity. 


that  she  never  in  the  calmer  days  of  life  baa  feti 
surprise,  and  shame  also,  if  she  is  virtuous  and 
sensible,  at  recollecting  how  neariy  the  same  in^ 
terest  was  excited  in  her  by  the  most  frivolous 
and  least  frivolous  of  her  admirers.  The  downy 
thistle^eed,  hard  to  be  uprooted,  is  carried  by  the 
lightest  breath  of  air,  and  takes  an  imperceptible 
hold  on  what  it  catches :  it  &lls  the  more  readily 
into  the  more  open  breast^  but  sometimes  the  leas 
open  is  vainly  buttoned  up  against  it. 

Milton  has,  I  am  afraid*  imitated  too  doeely 
the  authoritative  voice  of  the  patriarchs,  and 
been  somewhat  too  oriental  (I  forbear  to  si^ 
Scriptural)  in  his  relations  as  a  husband.  But 
who,  whether  among  the  graver  or  lees  grare,  is 
just  to  woman  t  There  may  be  moments  when 
the  beloved  tells  us,  and  tdls  us  truly,  thai  we 
are  dearer  to  her  than  life.  Is  not  this  enough  1 
is  it  not  above  all  merit)  Tet,  if  ever  the  ardour 
of  her  enthusiasm  subsides ;  if  her  love  ever  loses, 
later  in  the  day,  the  spirit  and  vivacity  of  its 
early  dawn;  if  between  the  sigh  and  the  blush 
an  interval  is  perceptible;  if  the  arm  mistakes 
the  chair  for  the  shoulder;  what  an  outcry  is 
there !  what  a  prodamation  of  her  ii^justice  and 
her  inconstancy !  what  an  alternation  of  shrinking 
and  spuming  at  the  coldness  of  her  heart  I  Do 
we  ask  within  if  our  own  has  retained  all  its 
ancient  loyalty,  all  its  own  warmth,  and  all  thai 
was  poured  into  it)  Often  the  true  lover  has 
little  of  true  love  compared  with  what  he  has  un- 
deservedly received  and  unreasonably  exacts.  But 
let  it  also  be  remembered  that  marriage  is  the 
metemp^chosis  of  women;  that  it  turns  them 
into  different  creatures  from  what  they  were  befiore. 
Liveliness  in  the  girl  may  have  been  mistaken  for 
good  temper :  the  little  pervicacity  which  at  first 
is  attractively  provoking,  at  last  provokes  without 
its  attractiveness :  negligence  of  order  and  pro- 
priety, of  duties  and  civilities,  long  endured,  <jien 
deprecated,  ceases  to  be  toleiible,  when  ddldren 
grow  up  and  are  in  danger  of  following  the  ex- 
ample. It  often  happens  that,  if  a  man  unhappy 
in  ^e  married  state  were  to  disclose  the  manifold 
causes  of  his  uneasineBs,  they  would  be  Ibund,  by 
those  who  were  beyond  their  influence,  to  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  rather  to  excite  derision  than 
sympathy.  The  waters  of  bitterness  do  not  ML 
on  his  head  in  a  cataract^  but  through  a  cdan- 
der ;  one  however  like  the  vases  of  the  Damudes, 
perforated  only  for  replenishment.  We  know 
scarcely  the  vestibule  of  a  house  of  which  we  &ncy 
we  have  penetrated  into  all  the  comers.  We 
know  not  how  grievously  a  man  may  have  suf- 
fered, long  before  the  calumnies  of  the  world 
befell  him  as  he  reluctantly  left  his  house-door. 
There  are  women  from  whom  incessant  tears  of 
anger  swell  forth  at  imaginary  wrongs ;  but  of 
contrition  for  their  own  delinquencies,  not  one. 

Milton,  in  writing  his  treatise,  of  which  pro- 
bably the  first  idea  was  suggested  frt»n  his  own 
residence,  was  aware  that  the  laws  should  provide, 
not  only  against  our  violence  and  iigustice,  but 
against  our  levity  and  inconstani^;  and  that  a 
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iian*B  ctpridousnees  or  satiety  should  not  burst 
aranderthetiesbywliichfiiiniliesarenikited.  Do 
jtm  beliere  that  tiie  crime  of  adultery  has  never 
been  committed  to  the  end  of  obtaining  a  diyorce  1 
Do  yoa  betieve  that  murder^  that  soicide,  never 
has  been  committed  becanse  a  divorce  was  unat- 
tuoaUet  Thna  the  most  cruel  tortures  are  ter- 
minated by  the  most  firightfbl  crimes.  Milton 
hsB  made  Ids  appeal  to  theanthority  of  religion :  we 
lower  our  ^yes  from  him,  and  point  to  the  miseries 
and  guilt  on  every  side  before  ns,  caused  by  the 
coiTodon  or  the  violent  dismption  of  bonds  which 
hamanity  wonld  have  loosened.  He  would  have 
tried  wiUi  a  patient  ear  and  with  a  delicate  hand 
the  chord  that  offended  by  its  harshness;  and, 
when  he  coold  not  reduce  it  to  the  proper  tone, 
he  would  remove  it  for  another. 

Parker.  Mr.  Marvel !  Mr.  Marvel!  lean  not  fol- 
low you  among  these  fiddlesticks.  The  age  is 
notoriously  irreligioua. 

MarveL  I  believe  it ;  I  know  it;  and, without 
a  daim  to  extraordinary  acuteness,  I  &ncy  I  can 
diieover  by  what  means,  and  by  whose  agency,  it 
became  so.  The  preachers  who  exhibit  most  ve- 
hemence are  the  very  men  who  support  the 
worrt  corruptions ;  corruptions  not  a  portion  of 
our  nature,  but  sticking  thereto  by  our  slovenly 
sapineness.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  rail  against  our 
infirmities,  of  what  use  even  to  pity  and  bemoan 
them,  if  we  help  not  in  removing  the  evils  that 
rise  perpetually  out  of  them  1  Were  every  man 
to  sweep  the  mire  from  before  his  house  eveiy 
morning,  he  would  have  little  cause  to  complain 
of  dirty  streets.  Some  dust  might  be  carried 
into  them  by  the  wind ;  tlie  tread  of  multitudes 
would  make  unsound  what  was  solid ;  yet>  nothing 
being  accumulated,  the  labour  of  removing  the 
obebuctions  would  be  light.  Another  thing  has 
increased  the  irreligion  and  immorality  cdT  the 
people,  beside  examples  in  elevated  stations. 
Wltttever  is  overstndned  will  relax  or  crack. 
The  age  of  Milton  (for  that  was  his  age  in  which 
he  was  heard  and  honoured)  was  too  religious, 
if  anything  can  be  called  so.  Prekty  now  biys 
a  eoft  and  frUled  hand  upon  our  childishness, 
^orty  years  ago  she  stripped  up  her  sleeve, 
Bcourged  us  heartily,  and  spat  upon  us. ..  to  re- 
move the  smarts  no  doubt !  This  treatment  made 
people  run  In  aU  directions  from  her-;  not  unlike 
the  primeval  man  described  by  Lucretius,  fleeing 
hefbre  the  fierce  and  stronger  i^ninnLla : 

▼Iva  TidcBs  tIto  lepdiri  Ttooen  bnitOt 
At  qoMecfaftam  nrrarmt,  oorpore  adMO 
Fotteriog,  tremiilM  Miper  uloera  tatra  tmentes 
ftliHMt  borriSote  aiWlwint  tooOru  oroum. 

Parker,  Dear  me !  what  a  memory  you  possess, 
good  Mr.  Marvel ;  you  pronounce  Latin  verses 
<:hanningly.  I  wish  you  would  go  on  to  the  end 
of  the  book. 

Masrvd,  Permit  me  to  go  on  a  shorter  distance: 
to  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  As  Popery 
caosed  the  violence  of  the  Beformers,  so  did  Pre- 
laty  (the  same  thing  under  another  name)  the 
violence  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Anabaptists. 


She  treated  them  inhumanly:  she  reduced  to 
poverty,  she  exiled,  she  maimed,  she  mutilated, 
she  stabbed,  she  shot,  she  hanged,  those  who  fol- 
lowed Christ  in  the  narrow  and  quiet  lane,  rather 
than  along  the  dust  of  the  market-road,  and  who 
conversed  with  him  rather  in  the  cottage  than 
the  toll-booth.  She  would  have  nothing  pass  un- 
less through  her  hands ;  and  she  imposed  a  heavy 
and  intolerable  tax  on  the  necessaries'  both  of 
physical  and  of  spiritual  life.  This  baronial  pri- 
vilege our  parliament  would  have  suppressed: 
the  king  rose  against  the  suppression,  and  broke 
his  knuckles  in  the  cogs  of  tiie  mill 

Parlor.  Sad  times,  Mr.  Marvel!  sad  tames!  It 
fills  me  with  heaviness  to  hear  of  theuL 

McarveL  Low  places  are  foggy  first :  days  of 
sadness  wet  the  people  to  the  skin :  they  hang 
loosely  for  some  time  upon  the  ermine,  but  at 
last  iiiej  penetrate  it,  and  cause  it  to  be  thrown 
off.  I  do  not  like  to  hear  a  num  cry  out  with 
pain ;  but  I  would  rather  hear  one  than  twenty. 
Sorrow  is  the  growth  of  all  seasons:  wehadmuch 
however  to  relieve  it.  Kever  did  our  l^gland, 
since  she  first  emerged  from  the  ocean,  rise  so 
high  above  surrounding  nations.  The  rivalry  of 
HoUand,  the  pride  of  Spain,  the  insolence  of 
France,  were  thrust  back  by  one  finger  each :  yet 
those  countries  were  then  more  powerfril  than 
th^  had  ever  been.  The  sword  of  Cromwell  was 
preceded  by  the  mace  of  Milton ;  by  that  mace 
which,  when  Oliver  had  rendered  his  account, 
opened  to  our  contemplation  tJie  garden-gate  of 
Paradise.  And  there  were  some  around  not  un- 
worthy to  enter  with  him.  In  the  compass  of 
sixteen  centuries,  you  will  not  number  on  the 
whole  earth  so  many  wise  and  admirable  men  as 
you  could  have  found  united  in  that  single  day, 
when  England  showed  her  true  magnitude,  and 
solved  tliequestion.  Which  is  most,  oneor  a  miUion  f 
There  were  giants  in  those  days ;  but  giants  who 
feared  Qod,  and  not  who  fought  against  him. 
Less  men,  it  appears,  are  braver.  They  show  him 
a  legal  writ  of  ejectment,  seize  upon  his  house, 
and  riotously  carouse  therein.  But  the  morning 
must  come;  and  heaviness,  we  know,  oometh  in 
the  morning. 

Parher,  Wide  is  the  difference  between  carousal 
and  austerity.  Tour  friend  miscalculated  the 
steps  to  fortune,  in  which,  as  we  all  are  the  archi- 
tects of  our  own,  if  we  oxnit  the  insertion  of  one 
or  two,  the  rest  are  useless  in  fiurthering  our 
ascent.  He  was  too  passionate,  Mr.  Marvd !  he 
was  indeed. 

MarveL  Superficial  men  have  no  absorbing 
passion:  tliere  are  no  whiripools  in  a  shallow. 
I  have  often  been  amused  at  thinking  in  what 
estimation  the  greatest  of  mankind  were  holden 
by  their  contemporaries.  Kot  even  the  most 
sagacious  and  prudent  one  could  discover  much 
of  them,  or  could  prognosticate  their  future 
course  in  the  infinity  of  space !  Men  like  our- « 
selVes  are  permitted  to  stand  near  and  indeed  in 
the  very  presence  of  Milton :  what  do  they  see  1 
dark  clothes,  grey  hidr,  and  sightiess  eyes !  Other 
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men  liaye  better  things:  other  men  therefore 
are  nobler }  The  etara  UiemBelyes  are  only  bright 
bydiBtance;  go  close,  and  all  is  earthy.  But 
yapours  illnminate  these :  from  the  breath  and 
from  the  oonntenanoe  of  God  comes  light  on  worlds 
higher  than  ihsy ;  worlds  to  which  he  has  given 
the  fonns  and  names  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Mil- 
ton. 

Porter,  After  all,  I  doubt  whether  much  of  his 
doctrine  is  remaining  in  the  public  mind. 

McurveL  Others  are  not  inclined  to  remember 
all  that  we  remember,  and  will  not  attend  to  ns 
if  we  propose  to  tell  diem  halt  Water  will  take 
np  bnt  a  certain  quantity  of  salt^  even  of  the  finest 
and  purest.  If  ihe  short  memories  of  men  are  to 
be  quoted  against  the  excellence  of  instruction, 
your  lordship  would  never  have  censured  them 
from  the  pulpit  for  forgetting  what  was  deliverod 
by  th^  Saviour.  It  is  much,  my  lord  bishop, 
that  you  allow  my  friend  even  the  pittance  of 
praise  you  have  bestowed :  for,  if  you  will  permit 
me  to  express  my  sentiments  inverse,  which  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  doing,  I  would  say, 

Man  Uke  the  aadent  kakoda,  nonet,  and  ides. 
Are  reckoned  backward,  and  the  flrit  stand  last. 

I  am  confident  that  Milton  is  heedless  of  how 
little  weight  he  is  held  by  those  who  are  of  none ; 
and  that  he  never  looks  toward  those  somewhat 
more  eminent,  between  whom  and  himself  there 
have  crept  the  waters  of  oblivion.  As  the  pearl 
ripens  in  the  obscurity  of  its  shell,  so  ripens  in 
tlie  tomb  all  the  fiune  that  is  truly  precious.  In 
fiune  he  will  be  happier  than  in  friendship.  Were 
it  possible  that  one  among  the  fiuthful  of  the 
angels  could  have  suffered  wounds  and  dissolu- 
tion in  his  conflict  with  the  fidse,  I  should  scarcely 
feel  greater  awe  at  discovering  on  some  bleak 
mountain  the  bones  of  this  our  mighty  defender, 
once  shining  in  celestial  panoply,  once  glowing 
at  the  trumpet-blast  of  God,  but  not  proof  against 
the  desperate  and  the  damned,  than  I  have  felt 
at  entering  the  humble  abode  of  Milton,  whose 
spirit  already  reaches  heaven,  yet  whose  corporeal 
frame  hath  no  quiet  or  safe  resting-place  here 
below.  And  shall  not  I,  who  loved  him  early, 
have  the  lonely  and  sad  privilege  to  love  him 
still  1  or  shall  fidelity  to  power  be  a  virtue,  and 
fidelity  to  tribulation  an  offence  1 

Parker.  We  may  best  show  our  fidelity  by  our 
discretion.  It  becomes  my  staUon,  and  suits  my 
principles,  to  defend  the  English  Constitution, 
both  in  church  and  state. 

Mcervd.  Ton  highly  praised  the  Defence  of  the 
Englieh  People :  you  called  it  a  masteriy  piece  of 
riietoric  and  ratiocination. 

Parker.  I  might  have  admired  the  subtilty  of 
it,  and  have  praised  the  Latinity. 

MarveL  Less  reasonably.  But  his  godlike  mind 
shines  gloriously  throughout  his  work;  only 
.  periiaps  we  look  the  more  intently  at  it  for  the 
cloud  it  penetrates.  Those  who  think  we  have 
enough  of  his  poetry,  still  regret  that  we  possess 
too  little  of  his  prose,  and  wish  especially  for 


more  of  his  historical  compositions.    Davila  and 
Bacon. . . 

Parker,  Ton  mean  Lord  Yerulam. 

MarveL  That  idle  title  was  indeed  thrown  over 
his  shoulders :  but  the  trapping  was  unlikely  to 
rest  long  upon  a  creature  of  such  proud  paces. 
He  and  Davila  are  the  only  men  of  high  genius 
among  the  modems  who  have  attempted  it ;  and 
tlie  greater  of  them  has  fiuled.  He  wanted  honesty, 
he  perverted  fStcts,  he  courted  &vor :  the  preemt 
in  his  eyes  was  lai^ger  than  the  future. 

Parker.  The  Italians,  who  &r  excell  us  in  tlie 
writing  of  history,  are  fiurther  behind  the  andenta. 

Mcurvd.  True  enough.  From  Guicciardini  and 
Machiavelli,  the  most  celebrated  of  them,  we  ac- 
quire a  vast  quantity  of  trivial  information.  There 
is  about  them  a  sawdust  which  absorbs  much 
blood  and  impurity,  and  of  which  the  level  sur- 
hce  is  dry  :  but  no  traces  by  what  agency  rose 
such  magnificent  dties  above  the  hovels  of  Fiance 
and  Gemany :  none 

Ut  Ibrtia  Btmria  crerit, 
or,  on  the  contrary,  how  the  mistress  of  the  world 
sank  in  the  ordure  of  her  priesthood. 

Bdlloet  et  remm  fMsta  est  neqoiaBima  Roma. 
We  are  captivated  by  no  charms  of  description, 
we  are  detained  by  no  peculiarities  of  character : 
we  hear  a  clamorous  scuffle  in  the  street,  and  we 
close  the  door.  How  different  the  historians  of 
antiquity!  We  read  Sallust,  and  always  are  in- 
cited by  the  desire  of  reading  on,  altiiough  we 
are  surrounded  by  conspirators  and  barbarians : 
we  read  Livy,  until  we  imagine  we  are  standing 
in  an  august  pantheon,  covered  with  altars  and 
standards,  over  which  are  the  four  fiUal  letters 
that  spell-bound  all  mankind.*  We  step  forth 
again  among  the  modem  Italians :  here  we  find 
plenty  of  rogues,  plenty  of  receipts  for  making 
more;  and  little  else.  In  the  best  passages  wo 
come  upon  a  crowd  of  dark  reflections,  which 
scarcely  a  glimmer  of  glory  pierces  through ;  and 
we  stare  at  the  tenuity  of  the  spectres,  but  never 
at  their  altitude. 

Give  me  the  poetical  mind,  the  mind  poetical 
in  all  things;  give  me  the  poetical  heart,  the 
heart  of  hope  and  confidence,  that  beats  the  more 
strongly  and  resolutely  under  the  good  thrown 
down,  and  raises  up  fitbric  after  &bric  on  the 
same  foundatioiL 

Parker.  At  your  time  of  life,  Mr.  Marvel  t 

Marvel.  At  mine,  my  lord  bishop  I  I  have 
lived  with  Milton.  Such  creative  and  redeeming 
spirits  are  like  kindly  and  renovating  Nature. 
Volcano  comes  after  volcano,  yet  covereth  she 
with  herbage  and  foliage,  with  vine  and  olive, 
and  with  whatever  else  refreshes  and  gladdens 
her,  the  Earth  that  has  been  gasping  under  the 
exhaustion  of  her  throes. 

Parker.  He  has  given  us  such  a  description  of 
Eve*s  beauty  as  appears  to  me  somewhat  too  pic- 
torial, too  luxuriant,  too  suggestive,  too  ...  I 
know  not  what. 

*6.p.a.R. 
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Mmvd.  The  ughi  ot  beauty^  in  her  purity  and 
botttittidej  luniJi  ois  &oii]  dJ  omiglit^uaQCB^j  aad 
is  de*U)L  to  mi. 

Parher.  Before  wc  part,  Bjy  good  Mr.  M^nrcl, 
let  me  aiwiT^  jou  thiit  wo  part  In  amity,  and  iMi 
T  (jear  no  res^nttDCQi  in  my  bFcast  aguin^i  your 
&i«nd.  I  am  patient  of  Mr.  MiLton ;  1  am  more 
than  |>atientj  I  am  indul^ni,  seeing  that  hia 
influence  on  sodetj  i»  past. 

Mm^eeL  Fmi  it  is  Indeed,  What  a  deplorahlc 
lluqg  la  It  tbai  Folly  should  ao  constantly  have 
power  ov0r  WUdom,  and  Wiadom  m  intermit- 
tently over  FoUy  !  But  we  live  morally,  m  we 
naod  to  live  poUticjilly,  under  a  reprefientatire 
tij9tem  ;  and  the  majority  (to  employ  a  pkraao  of 
people  at  eiectiona)  cauriea  the  day. 

ParhT.  Let  ne  piously  hope,  Mr.  Marvel,  that 
Ood  in  hk  good  tune  may  turn  Mr.  Milton  from 


the  error  of  hie  ways,  and  incline  hid  heart  to 
repentance,  and  that  so  he  may  finally  be  pre^ 
pared  for  death. 

Marvei,  The  wicked  can  nover  be  prepared 
for  1^  the  good  always  are.  What  la  the  pre* 
parstion  which  ao  many  rufflfd  wrista  point  out  1 
To  gabble  over  prayer  and  praise  and  confession 
and  contrition.  My  lord !  Heaven  ia  not  to 
be  won  by  ghort  hard  work  at  the  last,  aa  soma 
of  US  take  a  degree  at  the  unireiiityi  after  mach 
irrcgnkrity  and  negligence.  I  prefer  a  steady 
pace  from  the  outi^et  to  the  end,  coming  in  cool, 
and  diMmotintitig  qtiietly.  Instead  of  ivhich,  I 
bare  known  many  old  playfellows  of  the  devil 
spring  ap  suddenly  from  their  ij«dA  and  strike 
at  him  treacherously  ;  white  he,  without  a  caff^ 
laughed  and  made  grlmaeea  in  the  comer  of  the 

TOQJXL 


EMPEROR  OF  CHINA  AND  TSINa^TL* 


A  sugpieiofi  waft  ent€frtoia«d  by  the  Emperor  ot 
CMnii,  thai  England  wia  devieing  schemes,  com- 
m&Tv'ial  and  poetical,  to  the  detriioent  of  the 
Celeftial  Bmpire.  II  ia  majesty,  we  know,  waa  iU- 
in&nned  on  the  Aubjeet.  Never  were  tnituatcr? 
m  innocent  of  dwicea  to  take  any  advantagca  in 
treda  or  policy ;  and  whatever  may  bubble  up  of 
turbid  and  deleterious,  m  brewed  entirely  for 
home  consumption. 

Itreqnirea  no  reiuark,  it  being  unlvcraiilly 
kaowBt  that  the  Emperor  decmii  it  beneath  biti 
digaiti'  to  appoint  ambaaaadora  to  reiude  in  foreign 
eonrte.  On  the  present  occasion  he  employed  a 
humbler  aligerrer,  known  in  our  northern  lati- 
Lnde«  by  the  more  ordinaiy  appellation  of  Sj^^ 
allhongh  the  tituhir  is  never  gaietted.  Person- 
ag«a  of  ihU  subordinate  dignity  are  often  the  real 
■mhiaBadors ;  and  in  zeal,  information,  and  in- 
tegrily,  are  rarely  inferior  to  the  oatenaible  repre- 
t^iAtiTea  of  m^yeaty. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  Emperor'a  un- 
taamcBS,  whether  at  the  near  expiration  of  the 
Eait  India  Company's  charter,  a»  liable  to  produce 
new  and  Icitfi  favonruble  rebtioni  between  hh  em- 
pire and  England,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the 
real  motive  of  Tding-Ti'd  mission  hath  been  totally 
misunderstood  by  the  most  intetUgent  of  our 
joofTUiLijBts.  Politically  much  mistaken  and  tra* 
docedy  personally  Tfiing-Ti  ifl  become  a*  well 
known  almost  in  Euglaod  as  in  bis  native  country. 
At  Caxiion  it  is  reported  that  he  waa  educated  by  J 
the  Late  Empc  ror,  as  the  companion  of  hia  son ; 
s^  are  there  wanting  thoBO  who  would  trace  hiii 
origin  to  the  very  highest  uouree,  cele^tidity 
iteelt  Certain  it  m^  that  he  long  enjoyed  the 
confidence  and  friendship  of  his  impiirial  master. 
Whii^ori  are  afloat  in  the  Britijih  fskctory,  that 
hk  mmkm  was  hastened  by  the  tUsseniinaiion  of 
certain  re%ious  traciij  imported  from  England 
iot*i  the  maritime  towns  of  China,    Several  of 

*  Tbk  waa  wtiiten  mveril  ;ian  befon  i^iir  Inviuloti  ol 


these  were  laid  Wfore  hie  m^eety  the  Emperor, 
in  all  which  it  was  declared  by  the  pioua  writers 
that  Christianity  is  utterly  ertincL  His  m^esty 
did  not  greatly  care  at  first  whether  the  asacrtioa 
were  true  or  fake,  otherwise  than  aa  a  matter  of 
history  ;  hut  protested  that  he  would  not  aUow  a 
fact,  even  of  such  trivial  importance  (ttucb  waa 
hi£  expresaion),  to  be  incorrectly  stated  in  the 
aumts  of  his  reign.  By  degrees  however,  the 
more  he  reBcct^  on  the  matter,  the  more  he  was 
convinced  that  it  was  by  no  means  trivial.  He 
entertained  some hopea, although  faint  indeed,  that 
the  case  in  roaEty^  waa  not  quite  m  desperate  b& 
the  later  religionists  had  represented  it  From 
the  manuscript  reports  he  had  perused,  relating 
to  the  Jesuits  on  their  expulsion,  and  from  many 
old  Chinese  authors,  he  waa  induced  to  heUeve 
that  the  Christmns  were  more  quarrelsome  and 
irreconeilahle  than  any  other  men  ;  and  ho  wished 
to  Introduce  a  few  of  the  firstrmta  zealots  among 
the  Tartars,  to  sow  divisions  and  animosities,  and 
to  divert  them  hereafter  from  uniting  their  tribes 
against  him.  No  time,  he  thought,  was  to  be 
lost;  and  TsingTi  received  his  majesty's  com* 
maod  to  go  aboard  the  Ganges  Ekiat  Indiamanj 
ajid  eommiinicate  with  the  captain.  Ho  had 
studied  the  English  hmguagc  from  his  curliest 
youth,  and  iw>on  spoke  it  fluently  and  oorrecti j. 
Hie  good*nature  made  him  a  favourite  with  the 
officers  and  crew,  and  they  were  greatly  pleased 
and  edified  by  his  devotion.  It  was  remarked 
of  him  by  one  of  the  sailors,  that  '^  he  must  have 
a  erofiK  of  the  Bnglkhman  in  him,  he  takes  so 
kindly  to  his  grog  and  his  Bible." 

He  seems  to  have  l>ccn  much  attached  to  the 
Christian  religion  before  his  voyivg^  No  doubt, 
he  had  access  to  the  imperial  library  early  in  life, 
and  then  prolishly  he  kid  the  foundation  of  hia 
faith.  Few  can  Ikj  unaware  that  the  spoils  of  the 
Jesuits  still  enrich  it,  and  that  the  gospel  in  the 
Chinese  tongue  is  among  the  treasures  it  con- 
tains. 
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IICAGIKABY  CONyEBSATIOK& 


Ou  hiB  aniyal  in  England,  Tdng-Ti  booglit  a 
good  number  of  books,  but  th^  were  little  to  his 
taste,  BO  that  when  he  left  ns  he  took  with  him 
onlj  HoyU  on  the  Oameof  Whist,  and  a  TrtaUae 
en  Huiandry,  beside  a  manuscript  which  he 
purchased  as  a  specimen  of  caligraphy.  He  dis- 
coursed with  admiration  on  the  merits  of  the  two 
printed  authors,  dedaring  that  throughout  the 
whole  diseertaUon  neither  of  them  had  ruffled 
his  temper,  or  spoken  contumeUoudy  of  his  pre- 
decessors. He  regretted  that  he  could  not  in  his 
conscience  pay  a  similar  compliment  to  any  other, 
seeing  that  Spiritual  Chides  went  booted  and 
spurted,  that  Pastoral  Pods  were  bitten  by  mad 
sheep,  and  that  iSStmnetteer^  sprang  up  from  their 
mistresses,  or  down  from  the  moon,  to  grunt  and 
butt  at  one  another.  Such  were  the  literal  ex- 
pressions of  Tsing-Ti,  who  protested  he  would  not 
chew  such  l>itter  betel  nor  such  hot  areeka. 

TSINO>TrS  N ARRATIVB. 

FIB8T  AUniBNOB. 

Entering  the  chamber  of  audience  throng  the 
amare  dragon  and  the  twoleopards,  the  green  and 
the  yellow  (such  being  the  apartments,  as  all  men 
know,  whidi  are  open  fix)m  time  immemorial  to 
the  passage  of  him  who  bringeth  glad  tidings), 
the  eyes  of  his  nugesty  met  me  with  all  their  light ; 
and,  on  my  last  prostration,  he  thus  beepake  me 
with  condescension  and  hUaiily : 

"  Tsing-Ti  I  Tsing-Tl !  health,  prosperity,  long 
life  and  long  nails  to  thee!  and  a  taU  at  thy 
girdle  which  might  lay  siege  to  the  greai  waU," 

Oreroome  by  such  ine&ble  goodness,  I  lessened 
in  all  my  limbs ;  neverthelesB  my  skin  seemed 
too  small  for  them,  it  tightened  so.  His  celes- 
tiality  then  wared  his  hand,  that  whateyer  was 
living  in  his  presence,  excepting  me  only,  might 
disappear.  He  ordered  me  to  rise  and  stand  be- 
fore Um,  desirous  to  pour  fresh  gladness  into  me. 
He  then  said,  what,  although  it  may  surpass  cre- 
dibility, and  subject  me  also  to  the  accusation  of 
pride  or  the  sus^^eion  of  deafiiess,  I  think  it  not 
only  my  glory,  but  my  duty,  to  record. 

"  0  compudon  of  my  youth  T  said  his  migesty, 
"  0  dragon-daw  of  my  throne  Y*  said  Chan-ting,* 
«  0  thon  who  hast  hazarded  thy  existence  and 
hast  wetted  thy  slippers  in  a  sea-boat  for  me! 
Verily  they  shall  be  yellowf  all  thy  days,  shining 
forth  like  the  sun,  after  this  self-devotion.  So 
then  thou  hast  returned  to  my  court  fit>m  the 
shores  of  England !  How  couldst  thon  keep  thy 
footing  on  deck,  where  the  ocean  bends  under  it 
like  a  cat's  back  in  a  nige,  as  our  philosophers  say 
it  does  between  us  and  the  White  Idand  T 

Whereunto  I  did  expand  both  palms  horizon- 
tally, and  abase  my  half-dosed  ^es,  answering 
witJi  such  gravity  as  became  the  occasion  and  the 
presence : "  Fables  I  0  my  Emperor  and  protector ! 


*  ChsD-ttng,  Suprme  Court:  the  Brnpcror  ii often  so 
id. 

t  TlMooloaroftlMliighMtdiilfnotkmlnOhliia. 


mere  &blest  Hooked  out  constantly  fhim  the 
vessel,  and  found  it  rise  no  higher  the  second  day 
than  the  firsts  nor  the  third  day  than  the  second, 
nor  more  subsequently.  The  sea,  if  not  ahnyi 
quite  levd,  had  only  little  curvatures  upon  it^ 
which  the  ICngiiatiTnAfij  in  their  language,  call 
waives  vid  hiUows  vnd  porpoises,  There  are  many 
of  ^e  sailors  who  believe  these  porpoises  to  be 
living  creatures ;  for  mariners  are  superstitions. 
Indeed  th^  have  greatly  the  resemblance  of  ani- 
mals ;  but  so  likewise  have  the  others.  For  some- 
times they  lie  seemingly  adeep ;  then  are  th^ 
froward  and  skittish,  and  resolute  to  make  the 
vessd  play  with  them ;  then  querulous  and  petu- 
lant, if  not  attended  to;  then  duggish  and  im- 
movable and.malidous;  then  rising  up  and 
flapping  the  ddes,  growing  more  and  more 
gloomy;  then  glaring  and  fierce;  then  rdlii^ 
and  dashing,  and  calling  to  comrades  at  a  dis- 
tance; then  hissing  and  whistling  and  mutinously 
roaring ;  white,  black,  purple,  green ;  then  tifting 
and  shiJung  us,  and  casting  us  abroad,  to  fidl 
upon  anything  but  our  legs." 

Emperor.  I  never  met  before  with  such  a  ti«- 
mendous  description  of  the  sea. 

Tsing-TL  I  could  give  a  more  tremendoos 
one,  if  imperial  ears  might  entertain  it 

Bmperor,  Our  ears  are  open. 

Tsing-Ti,  Without  any  apparent  exertion  of 
its  potency,  without  the  ministiy  of  billow  or 
porpoise,  it  made  me,  a  mandarin  of  the  Gdettial 
Empire,  surrender,  lix)m  the  interior  provinces  of 
my  person,  the  stores  and  munitions  there  de- 
posited by  the  bounty  of  my  Emperor. 

Emperor,  Whereas  the  time  hath  di^wed  for 
demanding  their  restitution,  it  shall  be  compen- 
sated unto  thee  tenfold.  And  now,  Tsing-Ti,  to 
business.  In  this  audience  I  have  shown  lees 
anxiety  than  thou  mightest  have  expected  about 
the  success  of  thy  misdon.  The  reason  is,  I  have 
subdued  my  enemiee»  and  do  not  care  a  rash 
any  longer  whether  th^  are  converted  to  Chiia- 
tianity  or  not  Such  is  my  demency.  However, 
if  thou  hast  brought  back  any  popes  or  preadiers 
for  the  purpose,  feed  them  well  at  my  expense ; 
and  let  them,  if  popes,  swear  and  swagger  and 
blaspheme,  without  scourge  or  other  hindrance ; 
if  ordinary  preachers,  let  them  take  one  another 
by  the  throat,  get  drunk,  and  perform  all  the 
other  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  as  freely  as 
at  home,  according  to  their  oaths  and  oon- 
sdences. 

Tsing-Ti,  I  have  brought  none  with  met,  O 
cdestiality! 

Emperor,  So  much  the  better,  as  things  have 
turned  out  But,  not  knowing  of  my  victories 
and  ihid  submisdon  of  the  rebels,  how  lu^pens  it 
that  none  attend  thee!  Were  none  in  tlie 
market) 

Tsing-Ti,  Plenty,  of  all  creeds  and  conditional 
bating  the  genuine  old  Christians.  On  my  first 
binding  indeed  they  were  scarcer,  being  all  busied 
in  running  fit>m  house  to  house,  oasnoassi'ng  (as  it 
is  called)  for  votes. 


EMPEROR  OF  CHIFA  AM>  TSlNaTI. 
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Mmptrt^.  ExpUus  thy  meaning;  for  verily, 
Tiiog  Ti,  ihou  haat  brought  with  thee  soma  %gi* 
Qiisfirom  the  West. 

Tiiwf-Ti,  I»  En^nd  the  kfVediiarUi^V^  con- 
stitute and  appoint  a  somewhat  mot€  nomemaa 
a«enib!j,  without  which  they  can  not  lawfaliy 
seue  iny  portion  of  what  belongsi  to  the  citizeng, 
por  prfibibit  them  from  raising  planta  to  embitter 
tkifbeTcragfc,  nor  even  from  heating  their  barley 
to  keir  it  with.  Harder  »till ;  they  <^n  not  make 
vuttomftke  their  childten'a  foTtune?,  nor  eie- 
csle  many  other  little  things  withoist  which  they 
iu|h|  jtist  aa  well  never  have  been  hertditari/^ 
iBiif.  But  having  in  their  own  handi  the  forma- 
Hot  md  mMUigf^ent  of  tho€e  wboHe  consent  la 
wm^arjf  they  lead  happy  Uvk.  Theae  however, 
«iee  m  seven  years,  are  liable  to  diaturhance. 
fbr  in  England  there  are  some  wealthy  and  some 
nAm^kLgmexkf  and  perad venture  some  refract^vy, 
vbd  Dppoao  these  appoiatmenta.  On  whit^h  occa- 
mt  it  seema  hettet  to  call  out  the  elergy  than 
tit  milttaz? ;  for  the  clergy  Jire  all  appointed  by 
Hm  kenHiiurUff  ^insej  and  the  people  are  obliged 
M  to  ttitea  to  them  and  to  pay  them,  whether 
Uie^  hie  it  or  not ;  nor  eau  they  be  removed  from 
Jwir  pUcCT  for  any  act  of  eriminality,  They 
dtfftet  the  votea  by  which  are  elected  those  who, 
iifiiler  the  her^iUiriiy  imnef  manage  the  afimra  of 
Eastand. 

Sn^er&r*  I  am  bewildered.  I  should  have 
iSkidftiy  well  a  eonplc  of  popes  for  curiosities. 

frtW^Fi  They  h^ve  none. 

MmfMT&r,  What  dost  thou  mean^  Tsing-Ti? 
HerwJitarily  wise,  and  no  popes! 

Tmn^TL  None;  beside,  in  the  coontry  where 
tkcy  i«  brod,  there  are  seldom  two  found  toge- 
ilwir .  When  this  happens,  they  are  apt  to  fight 
ia  tbdr  couples,  like  a  pair  of  cockerels  acroas 
ft  itiF  on  a  market^man's  shoulder. 

Mmpefm-,  Bnt  some  other  of  the  many  preach- 
fnif«  IcM  pugnaeiouB. 

fjKfUf'Tl.  I  bave  heard  of  none^  except  one 
*ctotysecL  These  never  work  in  the  fielda  or 
maaiihetoriefii.  but  bay  up  com  when  it  is  cheap, 
idl  St  agiuL  when  it  is  d&ur,  and  are  more  thank- 
M  to  God  for  a  lunine  than  others  are  for  plea- 
^'tmrnnmt.  Painting  aad  licul  pture  they  oo  ademn ; 
tliey  nerer  dance,  they  never  sing ;  music  is  as 
^iitdy  to  them  aa  discord  They  always  took 
^  \r  hot  wieather;,  and  warm  in  cold*  Few  of 
^^oi  ate  ngly,  fewer  haadsomCf  none  graceful. 
t  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  person  of  dark 
^tFtnplmon  or  iMif  quite  black,  or  very  curly,  in 
thU  conJmtcmity.  None  of  them  arc  singularly 
|»le,  none  red,  none  of  diminutive  stature,  none 
naairkably  tail  They  have  no  priesta  among 
^kum,  and  conatantly  refuge  to  make  oblations 
telhtpri»tofoyaL 

^per&r.  NatuT^ly;  not  believing  them, 

?Wnflw^''  Natorally,  yes;  bat  oppositely  to  the 
CMtoma  i:^  the  country. 

Mmpetr^.  The  Rervice  of  the  Chriatiana,  yon 
iw*  iuld  me  heretofore,  is  the  service  of  free 
win 


T^*ng-Ti,  In  England j  the  best  Ohriatianity, 
like  the  best  apple^  bears  no  longer.  The  fruit 
of  the  new  plants  h  either  sour  or  insipid. 
No  genuine  ones  of  the  old  stock  are  left  any- 
where, I  heard  this  from  many  opposite  pulpits; 
and  it  was  the  only  thing  they  agreed  in«  T^ 
if  one  preacher  bad  as.<ierted  it  in  the  praiaieo 
of  another,  they  would  forthwith  have  bandied 
foul  names.  An  Englishman  has  more  of  abu- 
sive ones  for  his  neighbour  than  a  Portugaese 
has  of  baptismal  for  his  god-child.  The  fu:»i 
personal  proof  I  received  of  this  copious  nomon^ 
i^lature,  was  upon  the  identical  day  I  a^ertained 
the  suppression  of  the  ejEOrcise  of  Ohiistiamty 
ta  public. 

Bmpenor,  These  imds  they  are  not  so  lying  in 
the  main  point  1    Give  me  thy  eicmplifn!ation, 

TdngTL  Among  the  auihora  held  in  high  re- 
pute for  piety,  and  whose  hymns  are  still  sung 
in  many  of  the  tempIeSj  is  one  Xing  David^  a  Jew. 
Whether  thoHc  who  continue  to  Hing  them,  sung 
in  earnest  or  in  joke^  I  can  not  say.  Probably  in 
ridicule  ;  for,  on  the  first  Sunday  after  my  arrival, 
I^  followed  his  example^  where  he  says, 

"  I  win  lUi;  uata  th9  Lord  m  daw  mif  **^ 

Keaolved  to  do  the  same  to  the  beat  of  my  poor 
ability,  I  too  composed  a  new  one,  and  began  to 
sing  it  in  the  streets.  Suddenly  I  was  seized  and 
thrown  into  prison, 

Emper&r.  Thrown  into  prison  t  my  mandarin  I 

TatTiQ-TL  On  the  morrow  I  was  brought  before 
the  magistrate,  who  told  me  I  had  broken  the 
peace  and  the  sabbatb.  I  protested  to  him  the 
contrary :  that  nobody  had  fought  or  qu&iretled 
in  my  presence  or  hearing,  and  that  the  only 
smiling  &ces  I  had  seen  the  whole  day  were 
amuiad  me  while  I  was  singing.  "  Smiling  faces !" 
said  he,  '*  upon  a  Sunday  !  during  service  !  in  the 
teeth  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,'*  I  soon  had 
reason  to  think  the  Act  of  Pariiament  bad  rathpr 
long  and  active  anea,  when  twenty  or  thirty  more 
speb  offendera  aa  myself  came  under  their  pres- 
Hure,  for  dancing  oo  the  uigbt  preceding,  and 
several  minutes  (it  was  asserted)  after  the  boor  of 
its  close  had  strnck  in  some  part*  of  the  city* 
Dancing  i§  forbidden,  not  only  to  the  poor,  but 
al^  to  the  middle  ranks ;  and  this  was  an  aggrv 
vation  of  the  offence. 

EtHpercfT.  Tsing-Ti  I  ibou  art  ft  good  jurist  in 
the  institutions  of  my  empire^  and  I  did  not 
depute  thee  to  enrich  it  with  the  enactments  of 
another :  but  this  c-au  not  be  among  the  statutes 
of  a  nation  which  pretends  to  aa  much  civility  and 
freedom  as  most  in  Asia*  That  eucb  an  order 
was  given  from  court,  on  some  unlacky  day  when 
the  King  wba  much  aMeted  with  lumlMigOj  is 
ciedjble  enough. 

TiHng-7'L  Nothing  more  probable:  and  the 
magistrate  told  us,  to  our  cost,  it  was  an  Act  of 
Parliameat 

Empttf/r.  I  can  not  but  smile  at  thy  simpli- 
city. It  wjts  of  course  an  Act  of  Parliament  if 
the  King  willed  it.     Doubtless  when  his  loins 
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came  into  order  again,  his  people  might  dance. 
There  are  occasions  when  it  wonid  be  nnseason- 
able  and  undutifhl  to  exercise  sach  agility  near 
the  palace  of  an  elderly  prince^  grown  somewhat 
unwieldly :  otherwise  might  not  mnsic  and  dan- 
cing keep  a  people  like  the  English  out  of  political 
discontent  and  civil  commotions?  Might  not 
these  amusements  relieve  the  weight  of  their 
taxes  and  dispell  the  melancholy  of  their  tempers  ? 
No  idler  can  get  drank  while  he  is  dancing  or 
while  he  is  singing ;  and  against  debaucheiy  Uiere 
is  no  surer  preservative  than  opening  as  many 
sluices  as  possible  to  joy  and  happiness.  Where 
innocent  pleasures  are  easily  obtained,  the  guiltier 
shun  the  competition.  But  how  long  is  it  since 
the  race  of  Christians,  I  mean  the  pure  breed, 
has  quite  disi^peared  from  the  landl 

Tnng-T%,  Nobody  could  inform  me :  it  can 
not  be  long.  I  saw  several  thousand  men  who 
were  dressed  exactly  like  them ;  having  cases  for 
their  heads,  cases  for  their  bodies,  cases  for  their 
thighs.  These  the  Christians,  during  many  ages, 
wore  fit>m  pure  humility ;  it  being  Uie  very  dress 
in  whkh  monkeys  are  carried  about  to  play  their 
tricks  before  the  populace,  and  which  was  invented 
by  a  king  of  Fruioe ;  whence  he  and  his  succes- 
sors are  styled,  unto  this  day,  the  most  ChrisUan, 
Never  was  there  anything  upon  earth  so  ugly  and 
inconvenient  They  devised  it  for  mortification, 
which  they  carried  by  this  invention  to  such  an 
extremity,  as  should  prevent  the  possibility  of  a 
sculptor  or  painter  giving  them  the  appearance 
of  humanity.  Several  of  the  wickeder  went  still 
fiurther  in  self-abasement ;  not  only  covering  their 
heads  with  dust>  which  they  contrived  to  procure 
as  white  as  possible,  to  give  them  the  appearance 
of  extreme  old  age  and  imbecility,  but  mingled 
with  it  (abominable  to  record)  the  fiit  of 
swine  I 

Emperor,  I  have  some  miniatures  which  attest 
the  foct  Adultreflses,  and  some  other  women  of 
ill  repute,  were  marked  with  a  black  riband  round 
the  neck,  and  their  hair  was  drawn  up  tight^ 
exposing  the  roots,  and  £utened  to  a  footstool, 
which  they  were  obliged  to  cany  on  their  heads. 
No  rank  exempted  an  offender.  I  possess  several 
&vourites  of  iJie  Most  Christian  King,  the  late 
Loo-Hi,  labouring  under  the  infliction  of  this 
disgrace. 

Tsing-TL  Sdfimpoeed  tortures  survive  Chris- 
tianity. I  have  seen  a  portrait  of  the  reigning 
King  of  England,*  in  which  he  appears  so  pious 
and  devout>  so  resolved  to  please  God  at  any 
price,  that  he  is  represented  with  his  legs  con- 
fined in  narrow  japanned  cabinets,  whidi  the 
English,  when  appUed  to  these  purposes,  call 
boots.  They  are  stiff  and  black,  without  gold  or 
other  ornament,  or  even  an  inscription  to  inform 
us  on  what  occasion  he  made  the  vow  of  endur- 
ance. 

Emperor,  Humble  soul !  may  God  pardon  him 
his  sins  I    I  pity  the  people  too.    When  will  the 

*  George  the  Fourth: 


feeble  blind  whelps  see  the  light  and  stand  upon 
their  legs  1  No  wonder  there  are  eternal  changes 
in  those  countries.  Such  filthy  litter  wants  often 
a  fresh  tossing  on  the  fork.  The  axe  grapples 
the  neck  of  some  among  their  mlws :  others  take 
a  neighbourly  pinch  out  of  the  same  box  as  the 
rats:  othershave  subjects  who  play  the  nightmare 
with  them;  as  Utely  in  Muscovy.  I  find  sach 
accidents  occurring  the  most  frequently  where 
the  religion  is  most  flourishing.  My  fiither,  who 
was  curious  in  learning  the  customs  and  worships 
of  the  West,  related  to  me  that  the  people  of  one 
sect  refuse  to  buiy  those  of  another,  leaving  them 
exposed  to  the  dogs. 

Tsing-Ti,  This,  0  my  Emperor!  was  never 
the  custom  in  England  all  the  time  I  resided 
there.  But  indeed  it  can  not  be  said  that  in 
England  there  are  any  customs  at  alL  The  veiy 
words  of  their  language,  I  am  informed,  change 
their  rignification  and  spelling,  twice  or  thrice  in 
a  man's  lifetime.  On  my  first  arrival  in  London, 
I  was  somewhat  unwell  in  consequence  of  the 
voyage,  yet  I  could  not  resist  the  impulse  of 
curiosity,  and  the  desire  of  walking  about  in  the 
spacious  and  lofty  streets.  After  the  seccmd  day 
however  I  was  constrained  by  illness  to  keep 
within  my  chamber  for  five;  at  the  end  of  those 
five,  so  great  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
habiliments  of  the  citizens,  that  I  fimded  another 
people  had  invaded  and  vanquished  them;  and, 
such  were  my  fears,  I  kept  my  bed  for  seven. 
At  last  I  ventured  to  ask  whether  all  was  weU. 
My  inquiry  raised  some  surprise ;  and,  fimcying 
that  I  had  spoken  less  plainly  thui  I  might  have 
done,  I  took  courage  to  ask  distinctly  whether  all 
in  the  city  was  safe  and  quiet  After  many  inter 
rogatories  for  the  motive  and  cause  of  mine,  the 
first  circuitous,  the  last  direct^  I  was  highly  grati- 
fied at  finding  that  I  had  succumbed  to  a  &lse 
alarm,  and  that  novelty  in  dress  is  a  reUgioas 
duty  celebrated  on  the  seventh  day. 

Emperor,  Tsing-Ti !  thou  never  shalt  command 
for  me  against  the  Tartars,  should  th^  in  future 
dare  to  ^ow  their  broad  fitees  and  distant  eyes 
over  the  desert 

Tsing-Ti.  God*s  will  and  the  Emperor^s  be 
done !  In  this  wide  empire  there  is  no  lack  of 
valour;  I  will  offend  none  by  aspiring  to  an  un- 
due precedency.  Modesty  becomes  the  wise,  and 
more  the  unwise.  Greatness  may  follow,  and 
ambition  urge  forward  the  bold,  but  the  tardy 
man  cometh  sooner  to  contentment  May  we 
never  see  the  outermost  comer  of  the  Tartar's 
eye  I  none  hath  more  evil  in  it 

Emperor.  It  must  shoot  &r  if  it  overtake  and 
harm  thee,  Tsing-Ti  1  But  piythee  go  on  about 
the  fiuct  of  burial,  and  tell  me  whether  there  is 
any  nation  so  western,  as  to  refuse  it  in  time  of 
peace. 

Tsing-TL  The  nations  of  Europe  are  so  in- 
finitely more  barbarous  than  anything  we  in 
China  can  conceive,  that^  however  inciedible  it 
may  appear,  the  story  is  not  unfounded.  The  first 
avowed  enemies  of  Christianity  were  the  associates 
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dimro&ett  who  shaved  Ms  head  ibat  he  migbt 
fit  ft  exvwn  upon  it  He  told  people  that  he  could 
loTfire  mOTt  Etas  than  thej  oonld  coDimit.  Both 
pirtka  tried,  and  it  txmxei  out  thai  be  was  the 
wwKF,  He  pocketed  the  fitakee,  aad  tempted 
th£m  to  txf  ag&in  ;  wad  the  game  has  t>een  going 
OQ  cTcr  Kince.  Ill- tempered  men  were  fwitactali^ed 
'  tioA  exhihition^  and  many  dialurhanece  Mid 
itti»  hjkvt  beea  th<*  d^nKcquence,  The  ftoreercr^ 
Mw  t^eeome  %  priestrklng,  refmea  huriat  to  those 
ikdco^  hJR  power  of  rexuitthsg  elnst  and  his  right 
li&  «feti  the  gates  of  paradiBe  on  paying  toll  aiid 
liriff  MinyetTtlMsebcgifiio  think  they  have  gone 
tm  hit  ^d  bar?  alunk  bock  to  the  old  Koreererj 
wh&  teprore^  them  abarplj^  and  treats  lb  em  like 
">Q|er  ed%  pntting^  lalt  into  t>beir  moathR  for  peri- 
i^km,  £f  tbey  ipit  it  out  again,  they  &€^uently 
^1^  nediciitod  with,  nunemla  mom  corrosive. 

fBtprror,  Why*  I  wonder^  do  not  the  neigh* 
Imnag  princes  <^t<*h  and  aige  him  ? 

Ttm^TL  He  lightens  them.  Ele  has  the 
ippotDlment  of  tbeir  nnr^es^  who  tell  them  mar- 
tiMt  tales  about  haa  potency,  and  ho^  bo  can 
.nj  one  thirtg  into  another.  The  EnghBh  were 
vMcsig  the  fint  to  expose  and  abolish  his  impofl- 
Uirt»;  but  many  ax^  coming  Uaok  to  bim,  now 
tb^  in!  tired  of  Chrktumity ;  and  already  they 
^gfa  10  stick  np  ligain  the  imagcj^  of  idlers  and 
^otticAt  whom  the  maj^tratea  of  old  whipt  and 
i^uJif  ^  jedition. 

i^mptror.  Better  i^uch  fellowa  ahoidd  be  Tono- 

iWai  (were  it  only  tbut  they  are  dead  and  out  of 

tb  Why)  than  intolerant  and  bloo<l  thiraty  varleta, 

»bo  cirry  hatred  in  their  bosoma  a*  carefoUy  as 

til  inittJct,  suifl  who  will  not  let  the  grave  open 

nd  cb«;  upon  it 

ff^fi'j-Ti.  Thej  are  all  of  the  same  qoality: 

all  cither  Ijork  or  bloRsom  of  that  tree  of 

.'  J^uiU  &re  the  nutmegs 

£m^*r(jr.  1  tbongbt  my  ancestora,  of  blessed 

ffl«wy.  had  given  aJi  intelli^pblc  lesson  to  the 

P«l«Watoi  of  Europe,  how  to  grate  those  laid 

SilB^  ifito  powtier,   I  tbongbt  our  wigMiom  had 

»*wed  into  their  conntiilB,  and  snch  malefiictori 

■*6OTWywhere  irupprciil. 

ftm^fi  They  were  m,  for  &  time.    But  there 

ttetnifty  tbinga  which  were  formerly  kno¥m  only 

■•  poteooB^  ind  which  are  now  employed  aa  eolu- 

ttij  dmga.    J^uitum  i^  one  of  thetie, 

Einitfnrr,  After  all  our  inquiries,  how  very  im- 

'  otir  knowledge  of  Europe !    The  bookw 

:  IitiMW  jierre  only  to  perplex  ns.     Thofic 

i 'tb  hjii-e  been  interpreted   to  me,  on  their 

'stj*  represent  the  English  aa  a  free  people, 

ii  ii.s  people  in  which  seveml  hnndred  manda- 

j  hi?tf  a  certain  weight  in  the  government  Yet 

■t  &ppe3tn  that  there  arc  provincea  in  the  empire 

»^>rr?  the  inbabiuints  pay  stipends  to  priests,  who 

''Sasiaate  and  curs*  them,  and  with  whom  they 

ue  nothing  in  oomiaon  but  their  com  and  cat- 

'     Pnrtbcnnotie  it  is  repreficnted,  that  those 

T  vc  ttiakingtbc  noisicHt  appeals  to  liberality, 

isid  kiavn  cxpodod  to  the  fowL*  of  the  air  the 

Jd  badi<!ii  of  ether  aect*. 


Tsing-  Ti.  Th  is  inhmnanlty  can  not  l>e  praetiBed 
in  England:  it  belongs  to  the  old  eorcerere:  it 
however  U  gaining  ground  in  every  part  of  Europe* 
Where  it  predominates,  all  dia&euticnts  are  denied 
the  rites  of  burial ;  and  gome  entire  professions 
lie  nnder  the  same  interdict.  Actors  of  comedy, 
who  render  men  ashamed  oftheir  follies  and  vi(-e% 
are  eoneeivcd  to  intrench  on  the  attributos  of  the 
priesthood :  Ihey  must  lie  unburied.  Actors  of 
tragedy*  who  have  awakened  all  the  sympathies 
of  the  human  heart  must  hoj>e  for  none  when 
they  have  left  the  Fwene, 

Emperor,  Yet  haply  the  sage  himself,  when 
living,  hath  less  deeply  imprt^^ed  the  lessons  of 
wii?dom  than  bis  representative  in  the  theatre; 
and  even  the  hero  hath  excited  lees  enthnuaim. 
The  EngllBb^  1  suspect,  are  too  htunme,  too 
generouB,  too  contomplativc,  to  oounleiitnise  or 
endure  so  hideous  an  Imposture, 

Tmng-TL  Gratification  is  not  storilc  in  their 
country ;  gratitude,  lovely  gmtitude,  is  her 
daughter.  The  great  actor  is  received  on  equal 
terms  among  the  other  great  I  have  inquired  of 
almost  every  eect,  to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty, 
and  everyone  abbora  tbelsipiitatlon  of  postbumous 
rancour,  excepting  the  old  aoroorors.  The  argu- 
menia  of  another,  with  a  priest  of  that  x>crBoasioti, 
are  ^sh  in  my  memory, 

Emprror.  What  an  iec-hooee  most  thy  memotj 
be,  Tding'Ti  1  to  keep  soch  things  fresh  in  it  f 

Tsiii^Tt  They  might  have  been  uttered  in  the 
serenity  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  in  the  most 
holy  place. 

JCniiteror.  Indeed  I  I  would  hear  *cm  then. 

Tsing-Ti,  "Good God  !'*  said  the  appellant  to  the 
BOrecrer's  man*  "if  anyone  bath  injured  u&  in  life, 
ought  we  not  at  least  to  cast  our  enmity  aside 
when  life  is  over?  Even  suppodng  we  dijr^ard 
tbc  commandment  of  our  heavenly  fether,  to/vr- 
fjim  as  lee  hope  to  htfisnjimn  ;  cvea  supposing  we 
disbelieve  him  when  he  tells  us  that  on  this  eon- 
ditioD,  and  on  this  only,  we  can  expect  it ;  would 
not  humanity  lead  us  tbrough  a  path  so  pleasant, 
to  A  fte«t  ao  soft,  to  so  wbolesome  and  invigorating 
a  repose  ?  The  pagan*  the  heathen,  the  idolater, 
the  sacrificer  of  hie  fellow-men,  beholding  a  corpse 
on  the  shore,  fitopt,  bent  over  it,  tarried^  cast  upon 
it  three  handfuls  of  sand,  and  bade  the  spirit  ^at 
had  dwelt  in  it,  and  was  hovering  (as  they  thought) 
nneasity  about  it,  go  its  Tflny  in  peace.  Would 
you  do  less  than  this,  for  one  who  bid  lived  in  the 
flame  city,  and  bowed  to  the  same  God  as  youi^ 
selfr* 

Emperor.  The  sorcerer's  man  must  have  learnt 
more  than  sorcery,  if  his  ingenuity  supplied  him 
with  an  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

TdnftTk  "  Yes,"  replied  he,  "  if  the  holineaa  of 
onr  lortl  commanded  it"* 

Emf^y>r.  Moderate  the  praneing  of  thy  speech, 
0  Ttung-Ti,  that  I  may  mount  it  easily,  look  down 
from  it  complacently,  and  descend  from  i|  again 
without  sore  or  irkfjomeness.  What  holiness? 
What  lord  ?  Thou  wert  tolking  of  the  sorcerer. 
Are  these  ruffians  called  lords  and  botijoeuea! 
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How 


Do  peoplo  ftt  once  ob^and  ridicule  tJieml 
can  this  be? 

Tnnff-Tu  I  know  not,  0  celestialily !  but  so 
it  is. 

Emperor,  The  other  spoke  rationally  and 
kindly.    Had  hea  tail?  a  top-knot) 

Tsing-TH,  None  whatever. 

Emperor,  He  must  hare  trayelled  into  fiu: 
r^ons  under  milder  skies ;  not  peradventnre  to 
our  beaatiful  coasts  but  midway.  He  may,  by 
God*8  proTidence,  have  exgoyed  the  conrersation 
of  those  hermits,  now  under  the  protection  of 
Ihigland,  the  Ho-Te-Nto-Ts.  This  sorely  is  some- 
thing in  advance  of  such  as  believe  that  one 
chapman  can  procore  eternal  life,  on  commission, 
for  another  who  corresponds  with  him  f  that 
mummery  can  dispense  with  obligations,  and 
that  money  can  absolve  from  sin.  Call  for  tea; 
my  head  is  diziy,  and  my  stomach  is  out  of 
ox^er. 

siooin>  AuniXNCB. 

On  the  morrow  I  was  received  at  the  folding 
doors  by  Pru-Tsi,  and  ushered  by  him  into  the 
presence  of  his  majesty  the  Emperor,  who  was 
graciously  {leased  to  inform  me  that  he  had  ren- 
dered thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  enlightening 
his  mind,  and  for  placing  his  empire  &r  beyond 
the  influence  of  the  persecutor  and  fimatic  "  But," 
continued  his  nugesty,  "  this  stoiy  of  the  sorcerer's 
man  quite  confounds  me.  Little  as  the  progress 
is  which  the  Europeans  seem  to  have  made  in  the 
path  of  humanity,  yet  the  English,  we  know,  are 
less  cruel  than  their  neighbours,  and  more  given 
to  reflection  and  meditation.  How  then  is  it  pos- 
sible they  should  allow  any  portion  of  their  fellow- 
dtisens  to  be  hood-winked,  gagged,  and  carried 
away  into  darkness,  by  such  conspirators  and 
assassins  t  Why  didst  thou  not  question  the  man 
thyselfr 

Tnng-Ti,  I  did,  0  Emperor  land  his  reply  was, 
"  We  can  buiy  such  only  as  were  in  the  household 
of  the  Mth.  It  would  be  a  mockery  to  bid  those 
spirits  go  in  peace  which  we  know  are  condemned 
to  everlasting  fire." 

Emperor,  Amazing!  have  th^  that!  Who 
invented  iti  Everlasting  fire !  It  surely  might 
be  applied  to  better  purposes.  And  have  those 
rogues  authority  to  throw  people  into  iti  In 
what  part  of  the  kingdom  is  iti  If  natural,  it 
ought  to  have  been  marked  more  plainly  in  the 
maps.  The  English,  no  doubt,  are  ashamed  of 
letting  it  be  known  abroad  that  they  have  any 
such  places  in  their  countiy.  If  artificial,  it  is  no 
wonder  they  keep  such  a  secret  to  themselves. 
Tsing-Ti,  I  commend  thy  prudence  in  asking  no 
questions  about  it ;  for  I  see  we  are  equally  at  a 
loss  on  this  curiosity. 

Tting-Ti.  The  sorcerer  has  a  secret  for  diluting 
it  Oystera  and  the  white  of  eggs,  applied  on 
lucky  days,  enter  into  the  composition;  but  cer- 
ti^  charms  in  a  strange  language  must  also  be 
employed,  and  must  be  repeated  a  certain  num- 
ber of  timee^  There  are  stones  likewise,  and  wood 


cut  into  particular  forms,  good  against  this  etenal 
fire,  as  they  believe.  The  sorcerer  has  the  power, 
they  pretend,  of  giving  the  h/sulty  of  hearing  and 
seeing  to  these  stones  and  pieces  of  wood ;  and 
when  he  has  given  them  the  fiumltiee,  th^  be- 
come so  sensible  and  grateful,  they  do  whatever 
he  orders.  Some  roll  their  ^es,  some  sweaty  some 
bleed;  and  the  people  beat  their  breasts  before 
them,  calling  themselves  miserable  sinners. 

Emperor,  Sinnera  is  not  the  name  I  shoald 
have  given  them,  although  no  doubt  th^  are  in 
the  right 

Teing-Ti.  Sometimes,  if  th^  will  not  bleed 
fi^ly,  nor  sweat,  nor  roll  their  eyes,  the  devouter 
break  their  heads  with  clubs,  and  look  out  for 
othera  who  will 

Emparor,  Take  heed,  Tsing^Til  Take  heed) 
I  do  believe  thou  art  taUdng  all  the  while  of  idols. 
Thou  must  be  respectful ;  remember  I  am  head  of 
all  the  religions  in  the  empire.  We  have  some- 
thing in  our  own  countiy  not  veiy  unlike  them, 
only  the  people  do  not  worship  them ;  they 
merely  fiaU  down  before  them  as  repreeentaliveB  k 
a  higher  power.    So  they  say. 

Tsing-Ti,  I  do  not  imagine  th^  go  much  ht- 
ther  in  Europe,  excepting  the  introduction  of  this 
club-law  into  their  adoration. 

Emperor,  And  difference  enough,  in  all  con- 
science. Our  people  Ib  lees  ferodons  and  \m 
childish.  If  any  man  break  an  idol  here  for  not 
sweating,  he  himself  would  justly  be  condemned 
to  8weat>  showing  him  how  inconvenient  a  thing 
it  ia  when  the  sweater  is  not  disposed.  As  t^ 
rolling  the  eyes,  surely  they  know  beet  whom  they 
should  ogle ;  as  for  bleedkig,  that  must  be  regu- 
kted  by  2ie  season  of  the  year.  Let  eveiy  nan 
choose  his  idol  as  freely  as  he  chooses  his  wife; 
let  him  be  constant  if  he  can ;  if  he  can  not^  let 
him  at  least  be  civil.  Whoever  dares  to  scxitch 
the  fiice  of  anyone  in*  my  empire,  shall  be  con- 
denmed  to  varnish  it  afresh,  and  moreover  to  keep 
it  in  repair  all  his  lifetime. 

Tdng-Ti,  In  Europe  such  an  ofience  would  be 
punished  with  the  extremities  of  tortore. 

Emperor,  Perhaps  their  idols  cost  more,  and 
are  newer.  Is  there  no  chance,  in  all  their  changeB, 
that  we  may  be  called  upon  to  supply  them  with 
a  fowl 

Tring-Ti,  They  have  plenty  for  the  present, 
and  they  dig  up  f^esh  occasionally. 

Emperor,  In  r^;ard  to  the  worship  of  idob, 
they  have  not  a  great  deal  to  leam  from  us;  and 
what  is  deficient  will  come  by  degrees  as  they 
grow  humaner.  But  how  little  care  can  any 
ruler  have  for  the  happiness  and  improvement  k 
his  people,  who  permits  such  ferod^  in  the  priest- 
hood. If  its  members  are  employed  by  the 
government  to  preside  at  burials,  as  according  to 
thy  discourse  I  suppose,  a  virtuous  prince  wodd 
order  a  twelvemonUi's  imprisonment,  and  spare 
diet,  to  whichever  of  them  should  refnae  to  per- 
form the  last  office  of  humanity  toward  s  fdlow- 
creature.  What  separation  of  citizen  from  dtiaen, 
and   necessarily  what  ■  diminution  of  national 
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itffflgtbt  ffiittt  be  the  cDtise<|nenco  of  sueh  a  sjb- 
t«s  f  A  uugh  act  of  it  ooght  to  be  pimished 
more  wfensly  tluii  any  aiuglo  act  of  acdition^ 
mi  m\f  M  being  a  greater  distractor  of  civic 
motLf  bat,  m  it«  cruel  «eque*tratioQ  of  tbe  beat 
tflvtiqufi,  &  fottliir  violator  of  doBj  untie  pence. 
]  iwip  htii  &neied,  flfom  the  booka  in  my 
litffiiy,  that  the  Chmtiaii  religion  was  founded 
^n.  kothcfly  lore  and  ptune  equality.  I  may  cal- 
altkiU;  but,  in  my  hiaty  estimatcf,  damnation 
I  lai  dog^bttriid  stand  mmy  remo^ea  ikwn  ibefio, 

''Wiita  litder  tbe  Emperor  continued:  **  I 
^  iorcad  in  mj  library  th<j  two  names  that  my 
M«r  aid  are  considered  tbo  two  greateRt  in  the 
ITst^md  may  rie  n^rly  with  the  higbe&t  of  our 
vn  eomilfy/ 

WtfiWiipon  did  bin  iHi^eFty  walk  forth  into  hl« 

Bin^;  and  mj  eyes  followed  his  glorious  figure 

n  h  pmad  tbrongb  the  doorway,  ttSTeiidiig  the 

pS^  (f  ihf  pca<o£ks,  BO  called  becanae  fifteen  of 

tk«c  bg^utifd  birds  unite  tbeir  tailt*  in  the  centre 

^  thu  wiltng,  painted  bo  naturally  as  to  diiccire 

■^  kholder,  each  carrying  in  hiihca^  a  different 

^t:r,  the  moat  beautiful  in  China,  and  bending 

ii^  Jk^k  m  BQcb  a  manner  m  to  present  it  to  the 

fwfx  below.    TmrnTmug  this  gallery,  bjit  mnj esty 

tith  hk  own  hand  drew  aside  the  curtain  of  the 

UWwj4oor.     His   tii^eety  then  entered;   and, 

''^^  totae  delay,   be  appeared  with  two  long 

%isd  ihook  them  gently  over  the  fish-pond, 

fill!  dormitory  of  the  sages*    Saddenly  there 

^.  m  many  sphvi^lies  and  plunges  that  I  waa 

iTf  «f  lh«  gratification  the  fiftliefl  had  roceivcd 

3  lb«  grub*  in  theta,  and  the  diiappointment 

^ealMiis  of  dusL     Hi&  majesty,  with  hiH  own 

^Ji  h«o4,  drew  the  two  eerolli*  trailiug  on  the 

bU  pavement,  and  pointing  to  them  with  hm 

ftid« 

Rfft  they  are ;  Khn-Tong :  Pi-Kong,*  8np- 
Itod  died  where  the  EOtastSKx^M  men  held 
JT,  would  the  priesta  hxn  fefiued  them 

':  my  head  nt  the  question ;  for  a  single 

&T  rcd^  whether  ariaiug  from   Buch  ultra- 

'^Ipraelty  iu  tboise  who  have  the  impudence 

*Kwc  till  cannibah*  of  theirs,  or  whether  frotn 

^  Li^msnt  nhame  at  the  corTodiug  disease  of  in- 

J^J^le  sapeiBtition,  hcreditaTy  in  the  European 

P*w*  Sir  fifteen  eenturi^j,  a  tmge  of  red  came 

tefa  eonntei^nce  of  the  Emperor,    When  I 

Bi^ipln  mj  forehead,  after  guch  time  na  I 

^Vfciiftild  have  removed  all  tracj^  of  itj  still 

■    •!?  Biy  ejei  on  the  ground,  I  anawered, 

'>  taperor!  the  most  zealous  would  have  done 
• 'P*  They  woald  have  prepared  tbe^c  groat  men 
I'uriil,  sQd  then  have  left  iheta  unboried." 
'  frtpffw.  So  f  id  !  they  would  h^ve  embalmed 
f^,  ia  their  reverence  for  meditation  and 
>u«,4JtlurBgh  their  religion  prohibits  the  cer^ 
r  td  lalinii^  them. 

'^Tl  Akit  Bire,  my  meaning  is  far  dif- 
-^^    Th^  wimM  have  dialocated  their  limbs 
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with  pullioR,  broken  them  with  hammers*  and 
then  hare  bnmt  the  fleuh  oft  the  bones,  Thia  is 
called  an  a€t  qf/aitlu 

Emjieror.  Ftuiht  didst  thou  say?  llsing-Ti^ 
thou  Bpeftkeit  bad  Chinese :  thy  native  tongue  ia 
strangely  ooddfntalised. 

Tjimg^TH,  Bo  they  caU  iL 

Empentr.  God  hath  cot  given  tmto  all  men  the 
me  of  speech.  Thou  meanest  to  deivgnaie  the 
ancient  inhabitanta  of  the  (Kmntiyj  not  those  who 
have  lived  there  within  ibe  last  three  centtiriet^ 

Tsing^TL  The  Spaniards aod  Italians  <siichare 
the  names  of  the  nations  who  are  most  under  the 
in£nenco  of  the  spells)  wera  never  so  barbarooa 
and  cruel  as  during  the  first  of  the  laat  three  cen- 
turies* The  milder  of  them  would  have  refuflcd 
two  cubits  of  earth  to  the  two  philo^phers ;  and 
not  only  would  bove  rejected  them  from  the 
cemetery  of  the  common  cltizena,  but  from  the 
side  of  the  common  hangman ;  the  most  ignomnt 
priest  thinking  himself  much  wiser,  and  the  most 
enlightened  prince  not  daring  to  act  openly  aa 
one  who  could  think  otherwijse.  The  Italians  had 
formerly  two  itlusirious  men  among  them ;  the 
earlier  waa  a  poet,  the  later  a  philosopher;  one  waa 
exiled,  the  other  was  imprisoned,  and ,  both  were 
within  a  span  of  being  burnt  alive. 

Emperor,  We  havt]  in  Asia  ii&m&  odd  religions 
and  some  barbarous  princes^  bat  neither  are  like 
the  Europeans.  In  the  name  of  Gbd  I  do  the 
fooU  think  of  their  Christianity  as  our  neighbours 
in  Tartiuy  (with  better  reason)  think  of  their 
milk ;  that  it  will  keep  the  longer  for  turning 
sour?  or  that  it  must  be  wholesome  beoaoee  it 
is  heady  1  Swill  it  out,  ffwiU  it  out,  say  I,  and 
char  the  tub. 

f  Hian  i^t^tiiiitos. 

The  third  morning  had  dawned,  and  the  ikies 
had  assumed  the  colour  of  a  beautiful  maiden's 
nails,  when  the  Emperor  my  master  sent  unto  me 
Pru-T^,  to  command  me  to  be  of  good  healtb  and 
to  have  ft  heart  in  my  bosom.  Flattered  and 
gratified  beyond  all  measure  by  the  gmciouiueai 
of  such  eommandfi,  I  ordered  tea  to  be  brought  to 
Pru  Tai,  who  no  sooner  heard  the  servant  on  the 
other  side  of  the  door,  than  he  told  me  that  he 
saw  in  my  tearcnp  the  ocean  of  my  bounty,  the 
abysses  of  my  wisdom,  the  serene  and  interminable 
sky  of  my  favour  and  affection.  To  which  1 
replied,  that  in  the  countenance  of  Pra-Tsi  I  be- 
held  the  sun  which  irradiated  them  ail.  He  was 
diissatisfied  at  the  almrtQeu  And  incompleteoen 
of  my  compliment,  aa  wanting  two  diriuoni : 
and  fitjm  that  instant  may  be  dated  hia  ill  offieea 
toward  me.  Here  1  must  confcsa  my  deficiency 
in  politeacsSt  which,  not  having  been  negleeled 
in  my  education,  1  can  attribute  to  nothing  but 
my  long  absence  from  oor  civilised  and  courteona 
people. 

Observing  by  the  profusion  of  PrU'Tsi*s  genti- 
lities, and  by  the  fluttering  of  his  tamarind-tree 
vest  under  which  hi*  breast  wheeled  and  htbnured, 
that  my  rusticity  had  wounded  him,  1  took  from 
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off  the  table  the&iesi  roee  in  the  central  Ysae, 
and  entreated  that^  by  touching  it,  he  would  ren- 
der those  of  next  year  more  fragrant  and  more 
double.  "The  parent,"  said  I,  ''will  be  pene- 
trated by  the  gloiy  shed  upon  her  danght^."  I 
remarked  that  he  smelt  it  only  on  one  side,  and 
only  once ;  and  that  he  bowed  but  when  he  re- 
ceiyed  it>  and  when  he  smelt  it,  and  the  last 
time  less  profoundly ;  yet  he  could  not  but  have 
noticed  that,  in  rising,  I  hdd  above  half  of  each 
hand  on  the  table,  with  the  fingers  spread,  and 
that  I  rested  for  seven  or  eight  seconds  in  an 
inclined  position,  looking  up  at  his  fiice,  as  one 
irresolute  and  deferential.  I  record  it  not  in 
anger,  but  I  hope  there  are  few  Chinese  who  could 
have  seen  this  unmoved.  Ood  forbid  thaA  we 
should  degenerate  from  our  &thers,  or  that  even 
a  signification  of  our  desire  to  please  should  fiul 
in  obtaining  pardon,  even  for  a  voluntary  and  a 
grave  offence.  No  acknowledgment  of  a  &ult  is 
so  explicit,  none  can  so  little  wound  the  delicacy 
of  the  offended,  none  so  gracefully  show  our  reli- 
ance on  his  generosity  and  a&bility.  Let  the 
westemman  4»11  aaUrfaction  that  whidi  humiliates 
and  afflicts  another;  but^  oh  Chinese!  let  us 
demand  much  more  .  .  the  contentment  of  both 
parties.  I  have  often  mused  on  these  reflections ; 
I  must  now  return  to  Pru-Tsi,  who  caused  them. 
He  informed  me  that  the  Emperor  was  ready  to 
receive  me,  under  Ma  **  guidance."  This  word  has 
much  meaning.  Pru-Tsi  drew  it  with  all  dexterity 
and  gracefulness,  but  he  showed  too  plainly  its 
edge  and  point.  I  then  added, "  My  heart  i&  a 
caUnet  on  which  all  the  figures  and  all  the  letters 
are  embossed  in  hig^  relief  by  your  hands,  most 
munificent  lord  I " 

"Deign,  0  Tsdng-Ti,  to  place  us  within  it,"  said 
Wi-Hong,  who  stood  behind, "and  it  shall  be  our 
glory  to  become  the  camphor,  preservative  against 
the  moths  and  insects  which  would  consume  its 
precious  stores." 

"The  cedar  wants  not  the  camphor,"  said 
Flthat-Wang^  bowing  at  the  back  of  Wi-Hong, 
three  paces  off  Whereat  the  pupils  of  Pru-Tsi's 
eyes  verged  toward  the  bridge  of  his  nose;  for 
he  remembered  not  in  what  book  the  words  were 
written.  This  made  him  the  readier  to  depart 
He  walked  at  my  left-hand,  Wi-Hong  and  Flthat- 
Wang  following  us  at  equal  distances.  On  my 
entering  the  chamber  of  audience,  Pru-Tsi  was 
dismissed ;  which  (I  was  sony  to  observe)  made 
his  mouth  as  low  as  a  lamprey's,  and  elicited  a 
sound  not  unlike  the  drawing  off  a  somewhat  wet 
boot  Scarcely  had  he paasedinto  the  corndorqf 
the  dancen,  so  called  because  there  are  painted  on 
each  side  the  figures  of  young  maidens,  some 
dancing,  but  the  greater  part  inviting  the  passer- 
by, either  with  open  arms,  or  only  wil£  the  fingers, 
and  others  behind,  among  the  lofty  flowers,  with 
various  seductive  signs:  scarcely  had  Pru-Tsi 
reached  this  corridor,  when  the  Emperor's  children 
entered  from  the  opposite  one,  the  oorndor  cfihe 
parrtiiSy  so  called  because  it  represents  these  birds 
performing  various  actions ;  one  flying  with  aboy 


into  the  air,  having  caught  him  by  a  bunch  of 
prodigiously  large  d^erries,  which  he  will  not  let 
go;  one  t>eaching  an  ancient  mandarin  his  ktiers, 
and  much  resembling  him  in  physiognomy ;  two 
playing  at  chess  for  little  girls  in  cages  on  the 
table ;  and  a  fli^t  of  smjJler  ones  clawing  a 
sceptre  and  pecking  at  a  globe ;  idiile  several  apes 
creep  on  their  bellies  close  behind,  and  several 
more  horn  furnaces  in  the  distance,  each  with  hie 
firebrand  ready  to  singe  their  plumage.  The 
parrots  do  notsee  the  mischievous  beasts  that  are 
so  near,  nor  do  those  see,  coming  fit>m  under 
scarlet  drapery,  a  vast  serpent's  jaw,  wide  enough 
to  swallow  them  all.  The  serpent's  jaw  is  in  a 
comer,  near  a  80&,  in  the  shape  of  a  woolsack, 
off  which  a  comely  man  (apparently  has  tumbled, 
extending  both  feet  in  the  air  over  it,  and  hold- 
ing the  serpent's  taillietween  his  teeth,  and  trying 
(apparently)  to  urge  him  onward.  I  am  thus 
particular  in  my  description  of  this  corridor, 
because  there  is  no  part  of  the  whole  palace  which 
has  been  described  in  general  so  inaccurately,  and 
because  there  are  few  who  can  pretend  to  have 
examined  it  so  closely  or  so  long  as  I  have: 
added  to  which,  in  all  due  humility  be  it 
spoken,  few  in  Cldna  have  a  better  eye  for  forms 
and  coloun. 

The  celestial  sons  and  daughters,  I  have  said 
already,  had  passed  through  the  corridor  oflhi 
pcaroU  and  entered  the  haU  qf  audience,  WhaX 
I  am  now  about  to  say  will  subject  me  to  much 
obloquy,  and  render  my  luune  suspected  in  rear 
city,  but  the  gradousness  of  my  patron  is  com- 
mensuratewil^  the  greatness  of  my  emperor.  He 
made  a  sign  to  the  diildrenthat  tJiey  i^uld  walk 
into  the  smaller  library,  and  when  he  had  signi- 
fied the  same  by  words,  and  they,  after  all  of  them 
had  long  fixed  their  eyes  on  his  mijesty,  were 
quite  certain,  the  elder  son,  Fo-Kien,  advanced 
toward  his  elder  sister,  Bao-Fa,  kissed  her  little 
fidr  hand  and  then  her  foreho^  and  conducted 
her :  after  his  seventh  step,  Min-Psi,  the  second 
son,  acted  in  like  manner ;  but  whoi  he  rose  on 
tiptoe  (being,  as  the  world  knows,  two  yean 
younger  than  his  sister,  Lao-Lo,  then  almost  nine), 
she  bit  the  tip  of  his  ear,  not  with  her  teeth 
indeed,  but  with  her  lips.  The  Emperor,  who  8a^ 
veyed  his  beantifhl  progeny  with  intense  ddigh^ 
was  indulgent  to  tlus  firalt,  and  beckoning  to  m», 
said,  "Iamtoblame,TBing-Til  In  the  fifth  yetrl 
of  her  age,  I  did  the  very  same  to  Lao-Lo :  ba^*j 
recovering  himself  "it  was  not  in  the  haU 
audience.  Come  along;  come  along;  I  may  do 
same  again  in  the  little  library,  and  before 
for  Lao-Lo  is  the  light  of  my  ^yes,  and  makes 
sweeter  to  be  a  fikther  than  an  emperor.  I 
sent  for  my  children,"  continued  hia 
"that  th^  may  be  amused  by  thy  narrative;  U 
nothing  is  so  delightful  to  the  youthful  mind 
voyages.  But  prythee  do  not  relate  to  them  aa| 
act  of  intolerance  or  inhumanity.  The  youni 
should  not  be  habituated-  to  hear  or  see  irtiail 
offensive  to  our  ruOure  and  derogatory  to  tH 
beneficence  of  our  Qod.  Surely  ott  the  abaurdiiifll 
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bhoee  mfeehieroiit  prieBtB  are  not  inaepmbly 
xed  np  with  blood  and  bile.  Follow  me ;  for 
)  children  must  be  veiy  dull  when  there  are 
ly  bookB  aboot  them." 

Snddentj  the  Emperor  stopped,  and  made  a 
;n  to  me  to  look  toward  the  pond.  Lao-Lowas 
lading  with  her  arm  upon  the  golden  balustrade 
d  looking  at  Hin-FBi»  who,  ^m  time  to  time, 
TO  her  a  peail  or  two,  whieh  he  was  detaching, 
th  iU  the  force  and  agility  of  his  teeth,  from  the 
rder  of  her  silyer  sash.  No  sooner  had  he  sac- 
Mled,  than  she  threw  it  to  the  fish.  Those  which 
iOowed  one  she  called  "  sweet  creatores,"  and 
086  which  detected  the  frand  "canning  old  man- 
rina."  When  the  baits  were  exhaoBted,  and 
in-Psi  shook  his  head  at  the  melancholy  ques- 
•D,  ''are  tiiere  no  more)"  the  Emperor  drew  back 
1^,  and  said  tome,  "We  most  giro  hertime  to 
loothen  her  sash,  and  take  care  not  to  see  it" 
rbaps  the  same  kindness  moTed  Fo-Kien  and 
lo-Fa  to  begin  a  game  at  chess,  not  opposite 
eh  other,  bat  both  with  the  back  towud  the 
ad.  Fo-Kien  once  or  twice  mored  an  eye  in 
It  direction,  and  smiled :  bnt  Bao-Fa  told  him 
might  smile  when  he  had  won,  and  nerer 
meed  from  the  cheas-board.  At  the  soond  of 
e  Emperor^s  foet  th^  both  arose  and  tamed 
wird  him.  Min-Psi  did  not  come  qaite  oppo- 
ie.  I  law  one  ear,  the  left»  and  it  was  crimson, 
AoDgh  it  was  not  the  ear  that  Lao-Lo  had 
nched  with  her  rabies.  He  held  down  his  head 
little;  and  Lao-Lo  strack  his  hand  with  her 
ih,  Baying;  "  I  wonder  what  in  the  world  can 
%r  make  MinrPsi  look  as  if  he  had  been  in  mis- 
oeV  His  ear  grew  more  transparent  Lao-Lo 
ked  her  father's  permission  to  give  him  three 
tnes;  only  three.  The  request  was  granted; 
It  Min-Pai  ran  behind  me,  and  laaghed  at  her 
UD  attempts.  As  they  were  rather  rough  and 
nsteroos  with  my  robe,  the  Emperor  said,  "  Lao- 
o!  do  not  yen  remember  that  yoa  are  in  the 
remiee  of  a  mandarin)"  "Oh  papal  there  are 
irenl  not  &r  off ;  are  there  not,  Min-Psi  1"  said 
le  child,  "bat  is  anyone  so  good  asTsing-Ti  is) 
iii impoflrible  not  to  admire  his  beantifbl  dress, 
^  we  are  in  a  part  of  the  palace  where  we  may 
fanire  snjthing  we  like."  The  Emperor  seated 
nuel(  sod  waTing  his  hand,  the  children  bowed 
tyxhiij.  He  wayed  his  hand  a  second  time, 
Bd  Fo-Kien  made  two  steps  toward  Bao-Fa,  who 
ttde  hkewiae  two  steps  toward  him.  He  then 
lade  anoUier  step,  slight^  bending ;  the  princess 
ad  no  other  steps  to  make,  bat  inclined  her  head 
>mewhat  lower,  so  that  her  hand  came  forward  a 
^  The  imperial  prince  supported  her  arm 
Iwve  the  wristband  she  was  seated.  Hin-Psitoo 
vfnmed  with  equal  grace  and  gnmty  the  same 
oties  toward  Lao-Lo,  who  looked  as  diffident  as 
'  Bhe  had  nerer  seen  him  until  then.  He,  being 
k  yoonger,  bowed  twice  before  her,  which  salute 
t^retomed  by  opening  her  hand  each  time.  On 
^  ocession  hier  brow  came  a  little  forward,  and, 
(was  required  by  the  ceremonial,  much  to  Hin- 
ti'i  contentment,  her  lips  were  quite  dosed.    He 


then  bowed  twice  to  Bao-Fa,  on  whom  it  was  not 
incumbent  to  open  her  hand,  but  merely  to  make 
a  like  movement  with  her  fim.  Her  beautiful  lips 
parted  for  a  moment  to  compensate  him  for  the 
difference,  and  her  ^yes  looked  tenderly  upon  the 
courtiy  child. 

There  are  many,  in  the  Celestial  Em^re  itaelf, 
to  whom  these  statutes  of  the  imperial  court 
are  unknown,  although  they  hare  r^^^ted 
the  moTements  of  each  sncoessiYe  dynasty  three 
thousand  years.  Hence  that  polish  which  is 
proof  against  contact ;  hence  that  lofty  urbanity 
in  eyery  member  of  it  which  separates  them 
widely  from  all  other  potentates ;  hence  that  gen- 
tienees  and  obliging  demeanour  which  render 
domestic  offimoe  impossible,  and  throw  additional 
charms  over  eyery  affection  and  eyery  endearment 
No  unkind,  no  unpleasant  word  eyer  was  uttered 
in  these  chambers;  where  the  wisdom  of  royalty, 
receiying  fresh  tributes  in  ahnost  eyery  century 
from  inborn  sages,  has  given  form  and  substance 
to  ikirer  imagery  than  poeta  and  visionaries  have 
dreamed.  No  duties  are  so  punctilious  as  to  be 
troublesome  to  a  well-reguliited  mind,  which 
always  finds  complacency  and  satisftction  in  exe- 
cuting perfoctly  the  most  complex  and  difficult ; 
while  rudeness  can  never  do  enough  for  its  grati- 
fication, and  grows  continually  more  uneasy  and 
untoward.  I  say  these  things,  because  what  I  am 
writing  may,  peradventure,  be  carried  by  ships 
into  Iimds  where  such  rdlections  have  seldom 
foUen,  and  where  scratches  and  bnffi^ts  are  thought 
more  natural  than  courtesies  and  caresses. 

I  related  to  the  imperial  children  much  of  what 
I  had  seen  in  the  several  countries  of  my  voyage. 
"  But  do  tell  them  a  few  tricks  of  the  sorcerer," 
said  his  majesty,  "and  what  are  celled  the  mys- 
teries." Accordingly  I  b^gan.  Their  laughter 
was  interrupted  by  questions,  and  their  questioiu 
by  laughter ;  for  both  were  permitted  in  tiie  small 
library.  Oiie  absurdity  struck  Fo-Kien  particu- 
larly: it  rehited  to  numerals.  The  princesses  sate 
with  their  eyelids  raised,  perhaps  in  doubt  of  my 
correctness,  either  as  to  judgment  or  to  fiict : 
Min-Psi  counted  his  fingers,  first  on  one  hand  and 
then  on  the  other,  and  looked  hard  at  me;  I 
foncied  he  was  uneaqr.  Fo-Kien  asked  me  who- 
therthe  English  too  believed  in  this,  being  thought 
such  good  accountants.  My  reply  was,  that, 
"Although  they  had  r^eoted,  in  great  measure, 
the  practice  of  Christianity,  yet  they  retained  the 
dogmas;  and  this  among  the  rest" 

"  I  wonder  then,"  said  he, "  that  the  merchants 
of  Canton  do  not  often  sell  their  tobacco  for  opium^ 
and  a  pound  for  a  quintal,  since  they  appear  to  be 
ignorant  both  of  substances  and  numbers.  I  do 
net  wonder  they  are  so  cheated  by  those  who  ma- 
nage thdr  afiairs  at  home  as  we  hear  th^  are." 

"Methinks,"  said  his  m%je8ty,  "they  must 
nevertheless  have  some  calculators  among  them, 
else  how  could  th^  become  such  good  astrono- 
mers)" 

"  I  have  heard,"  said  Lao-Lo,  "  that  tiiese  astro- 
nomers pick  up  stars  every  day  like  cookle^diells. 
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TeQ  QB-abont  it,  gbod  Tsiiig^Ti  I  can  it  be  true! 
what  can  th^  do  with  so  manyt  most  not  they 
leave  them  wliere  they  find  them  1  are  they  not 
aUintheskyr 

"Excepting  some  few,*"  said  Min-PBi,  ''that  &U 
into  the  canaLs." 

His  nugesty  the  Emperor  was  gradondy  pleased 
to  Inquire  of  me  whether  the  English  retained  the 
same  confidence  as  formerly  in  judicial  astronomy. 
I  acknowledged  my  ignorance  of  the  finest,  whether 
they  were  stationary  in  that  science,  or  had  latteriy 
made  any  improrements  in  it 

"  Certain  it  is,"  said  I,  ''that,  nnder  the  goi- 
dance  of  the  stars,' they  are  stead&st  in  their  obser- 
yance  of  lucky  days." 

"  It  is  only  grown-np  men  that  oyer  see  nidncky 
ones,**  said  Min-Psi,  "  unless  it  rains." 

A  soft  vibration  of  a  gong  was  audible  in  the 
corridor.  The  children  rose  from  their  seats, 
performing  the  same  ceremonies  as  before,  each 
saying,  in  turn,  after  a  pause, 

"May  Tsing^Ti  be  blessed  with  health  and 
happiness  r 

Then  they  kissed  the  hand  of  their  imperial 
&ther,  and  requested  he  would  grant  them  an 
appetite  for  their  pilaw;  which  his  miyesty  most 
graciously  conceded. 

"Go  on,  Tsing-Ti,"  said  his  migesty,  "about 
the  observations  of  the  astronomers  in  the  White 
Island." 

Tnng-TL  There  is  scarcely  an  hour  in  the 
twenfy-four  of  any  day  throughout  the  twelve- 
month, on  which  I  have  not  requested,  from  the 
wisest  men  I  Imow  among  them,  the  solution  of 
my  doubts  on  theological  topics.  The  answer  was 
invariably, 

"  Thii  it  not  the  time  for  it" 

Turning  over  many  newspapers  ...  a  strange  im- 
proper  name !  forthe  editors  call  one  another  rogue, 
turncoat,  &c.,  which  Ib  no  news  at  all,  and  report 
speeches  made  in  parliament^  the  puiport  of  which 
is  always  known  beforehand,  it  being  the  custom 
for  eveiy  man  to  carry  his  mind  into  the  house, 
and  his  money  out  .  .  . 

Emperor,  Tsing-Tit  Tsing-l^!  put  the  hyphen 
to  thy  parenthesiB :  thou  art  giving  me  a  rather 
long  elucidation  of  what  is  no  newe  cU  aU. 

Tstng-Ti.  I  received  the  same  decUuation  from 
the  political  leaders  as  fit>m  the  theological 
When  a  reform  of  any  abuse  was  proposed,  no 
denial  of  its  existence,  none  of  its  mnltiplicily, 
none  of  its  magnitude,  none  of  its  intensity,  was 
resorted  to :  the  objection  was, 

«  This  Is  not  th«  time  for  ooosiderliig  It.** 

Were  the  people  quiet,  it  was  a  strong  subsidiary! 
were  they  turbulent,  it  was  a  stronger ;  were  they 
between  both,  it  was  the  very  worst  season  of  all 
to  agitate  the  question. 

Were  the  people  in  a  state  of  fimiine,  and  were 
a  reduction  advised  in  the  national  expenditure, 
whether  of  sums  voted  for  race-horses  or  brilliants, 
for  pensions  or  services  of  pUte,  the  adviser  was 
counter^vised  not  to  render  the  people  dissatis- 


fied by  rendnding  them  of  their  hunger,  and  was 
assured, 

"Tliiiiiiiotthetimo.'* 

In  fiust,  the  English  are  religiously,  not  to  b&j 
Buperstitiously,  scrupulous  in  that  one  matter,  and 
perhaps  the  rather  fbr  having  r^ected  all  otiier 
kinds  of  religion :  and  the  higher  orders  seem  to 
be  more  so  than  the  lower.  The  bishops  and 
chanoeUors  sit  watching  for  the  auspicious  hour, 
and  have  watched  for  it  above  half  a  centniy: 
and  although  they  declare  they  are  tired  of  sitting 
and  watching,  and  it  would  do  their  hearts  good 
if  they  could  see  it>  yet,  in  their  honesty  and  for- 
bearance, they  never  have  pretended  or  hinted 
that  the  discovery  was  made  by  them.  Such 
patience  and  modesty  are  unexampled. 

JBnyperor,  Dost  ^ou  verily  think,  Tsing-Ti, 
that  these  chancellors  and  bishops  are  in  earnest  1 

Tiing-TL  They  appear  so.  I  never  heard  of 
anyone  among  them  caught  stealing  on  the  river, 
or  riding  off  with  another's  horse  or  ass,  or  setting 
fire  to  houses  for  plunder,  or  infosting  the  high- 
road. 

Emperor,  Calm  and  moral  as  they  are,  I  per- 
ceive that  much  more  lying  and  shuffling  is 
required  and  practised  in  thc&  government  than 
in  mine.  England  is  all  mercantile,  from  the 
pinnacle  of  the  Temple  to  the  sewer  of  the  Ex- 
change. Our  dealers  may  be  as  thievish  as  theirs: 
our  mandarins,  praised  be  God,  are  better.  Al- 
though they  feel  at  seasons  a  superficial  itch  for 
lucre,  they  are  not  blotched  and  buboed  with  its 
pestilence :  they  do  not  lead  their  children  to  be 
fed  out  of  the  pktters  of  the  poor,  nor  make'the 
citizens,  who  have  idols  of  their  own,  worship 
theirs,  and  pay  for  it 

His  miyesly  then  rose  from  his  seat^  wiped  his 
mouth,  and  went  away. 

FOURTH  AunniroB. 

The  third  audience  may  appear  to  have  been 
shorter  than  the  first,  but  in  foct  was  longer  by 
much.  The  imperial  children  asked  me  such  a 
variety  of  questions,  which  I  think  it  unneoessaiy 
to  repeat,  and  made  such  a  variety  of  remurks  on 
my  answers,  that  the  hour  allotted  for  their  pas- 
time in  the  small  library  wore  insensibly  away. 
They  puzzled  me,  as  children  often  do,  and  made 
me  wish  they  would  have  turned  their  inquiries 
toward  the  sea„  or  toward  men  and  manners,  or 
toward  anything  intelligible  and  instructive.  His 
majesty  too  punled  me  almost  as  mudi  aa  thej 
did. 

However,  on  this  my  fourth  audience,  he  re- 
warded me  amply  for  every  toil  and  perplexity. 
The  first  words  he  uttered  were,  that  he  admired 
my  judgment  and  ingenuity,  in  passing  through 
so  many  lanes  and  turning  so  many  comers,  wSh- 
out  a  rip  or  a  soil  on  my  garment  He  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  add,  that  he  would  never  have 
allowed  any  other  than  myself  to  display  before 
his  children  such  fimtastic  mysteries ;  that,  how- 
ever, I  had  gone  ftr  enough  into  them  to  di^rost 


^BlgBliiioQft  HtiBd  with  their  darkneia  and  don^ 
^piPriod  to  render  &  lover  of  truth  wdl  eoiiteiited 
^^  lie  maple  instituilona  of  ]n&  ioidkihem. 

"  My  t.'hildmi^*  utd  his  maje&tj,  "  will  disdain 
h  pcn^ecutc  eTCn  the  pereeeutor,  but  will  tilow 
imj  tfoih  liig  fiirj  Mid  Ma  fraqdulenca  The 
pl^oiopher  whom  my  houso  respects  and  Tronc- 
ncQs  KaBg^Fii-TKt.  ii  uever  mjAunderstood  by  tho 
ittentiTv  itudent  of  hie  doctrines ;  there  Is  no  con* 
tndktioii  m  them,  no  exAction  of  imposdibiiitiest 
wtkmf  Above  our  tiAture,  nothing  Wlow  it.  The 
um  Tthcment  of  his  cxborttttioue  h  to  Industry 
mi  oDueord,  tb«  severest  of  his  denuncmtlonB  is 
jpcDfl  the  self-tormcntorj  Tice,  He  entreats  um 
l»  gin  justice  aJad  knidneaa  &  fair  trial  qa  candnc- 
umm  to  happiness,  and  only  Us  abundon  them 
thsi  they  pUy  us  false.  He  ugaurcB  ub  that  cror}' 
ksrof  mr  e^tance  \&  fiivotirable  to  the  sowing  or 
ttv  pibering  of  some  irnlt ;  and  that  deep  and 
mptm  are  ialQtaty  tepa&tSj  to  be  cnjo jed  at  stated 
Wattf  and  nol  to  be  long  indulged  nor  frequently 
He  ia  loo  botioumble  to  hold  out  brili^is 
to  hold  out  threaia^  he  Bays  only, 
'9l6^  yoor  eonBcieacc ;  and  you  wUl  Bati^ 
jsai  God.*  But  antecedently  to  the  satiflfaction 
«ftMscon9cienoe,  be  takea  care  to  look  into  it 
^mrktyf  to  @ee  that  it  bangs  commodiouRly  and 
^tlj  on  the  brtiafit,  that  oil  ita  parts  be  sound, 
itKl  iU  ita  ix»ntent4»  in  order,  that  it  be  not  con* 
tneted,  nor  coreftKl  with  cobwebs,  nor  crawled 

•  er  with  centipedes  and  tonuitulas.'^ 

^n»/jrror.  lam  io  well  satisfied  with  thy  prudence 
lad  delkacy.  O  Taing-Tt,  in  the  explanation  of 
lMzkg»  ludicroiia  and  ferocious,  that  I  do  not  only 
inBliuiliO  thy&iher,  Kttn  Pek,  who  ifldead,atitle 
of  fidlnli^,makliig  him  mandarin  of  the  first  cla^, 
batlikdfiie  the  name  to  thy  gmndfhtberwho  died 
(oBfbdbre :  so  much  hast  tbou  merited  from  me  j 
tfid  m  much  have  they  merited  who  begat  thee. 
Tbf  ffandfiither's  name  I  weU  remember  was  .  , 

fmtt^  Ti*  Peh-NQH ;  may  it  please  your  majeaty ! 

Emptrtfr,  Who  else  cotild  hive  been  the  grand- 
Merof  If^ng-Til  From  Ibis  moment  he  haa 
JtlW  iUppcrg  on  his  feet,  and  he  makes  but  one 
ptQitnlloD  in  my  pne^nce.  And  now  inform  me 
Is  that  manner  do  the  kings  of  the  White  Ifibuid 
Bttrk  the  deaerta  of  their  subjcctsi. 

I  bowisd  my  head  tseveral  tim^  before  th« 
Ifeptaw,  lo  collect  from'my  memory  aa  mueh  of 
tW»  Matter  as  was  deposited  within  it.  At  laat 
l»id, 

"  0  Kmperor !  light  of  the  Boat  \  »\nm  nobody 
la  l^e^od  U  fond  of  talking  of  anotber*a  deserta^ 
hm  mj  ttore  of  inteUigenoe  is  scanty ;  and  the 
klBf  of  the  eonntry  seemus  to  have  found  himself 
uihcMiQa  penary.  For  it  10  not  the  custom  of 
Ki  HindirinM  ta  approach  him  with  Auch  narra- 
tai;  and  none  are  proposed  to  htfi  majeaty  as 
••irthy  of  adTancemcni  to  high  offices,  or  even 
•f  ^i^T^  jiQch  title*  aa  exalt  tbem  a  Bpan  above 
tta  eotnaiea  daaa  of  citizena,  nnlesa  they  have 
iiitt  many  or  rained  many ;  such  are  eotdiers  and 
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none  whom  fbtnr«  agea  will  Tenerate,  mnit  t^^ 
up  \m  hcfid  in  his  own  ?  Ib  thin  thy  meaning  ? 
He  may  irrigate  the  garden  of  geniue ;  ho  may 
delight  in  ibc  fruits  that  will  grow  from  it ;  he 
may  anticipate  with  transport  the  day  when  \m 
enemy's  children,  nnitod  with  kU  o¥m»  shall  re- 
pose under  the  tree  he  baa  planted  ;  glory  never 
breaks  in  upon  bi^  hibonr ;  applaase  noYer  dis- 
turbs hia  meditations  f  Is  that  the  Citato  of  Eng- 
land ?  Tell  me ;  how  could  these  lawyers  fiod 
admittance  to  the  king  7  Have  they  nothing  to 
do  in  their  tribunals  1   Will  nobody  employ  them  ? 

Tdn^TL  Not  otdy  do  they  find  admittance, 
but  tbey  come  near  enough  liis  per^tn  to  throw 
some  sacred  duat  in  his  ^^esont  of  certain  ancient 
parchmcntf^.  When  they  have  done  this,  tbey  tie 
bis  bands  behind  him,  looEing  him  only  when  he 
baa  given  them  titles  for  themselves  and  children, 
who  are  alto  created  great  lawyers  under  the 
ro^'al  signet 

Emp^rtyr.  Art  thou  mad,  Tsing-Tit 

Tidng-TL  I  thought  I  was ;  but  the  madness, 
I  was  glad  to  find,  was  merely  reflected. 

Emperor.  The  kings  of  Engbmd  do  this  ?  they 
reward  the  children  for  being  begotten  by  clerejr 
fellows  1  and  never  for  making  them  1  Now  in- 
deed  may  we  believe  that  the  soles  of  their  feet 
are  opposed  to  the  aoles  of  ouia.  Didst  tbou  tell 
me  they  delegate  to  their  servants  the  granting 
of  distinctions  to  worthleH  men  i 

TiiTu^Tk  Too  tme,  in  eleven  instances  out  of 
the  dozen, 

Emj:>eror.  Well  then  may  the  English  be  called 
regicides  ;  for  be  who  lowerB  the  kingly  character 
spills  the  most  precious  blood  of  his  king.  Oo 
homo  t  I  must  ponder  on  these  aubjecta.  Mcthinkfi 
I  have  caught  thy  old  sea-Hickness,  my  head  turns 
round  so,  and  everything  «eemi  so  diiproportioned 
and  confused. 

piPTH  AnnnuCE* 

On  my  return,  the  following  day,  bis  majesty 
took  my  sleeve  between  the  tips  of  bis  imperial 
thumb  and  finger,  and  said  blandly,  "  Tbou,  being 
in  thy  heart  a  Chriatian,  sbalt  now  enter  more 
deeply  with  me  on  that  religion.  Albeit,  I  see 
nothing  but  a  quagmire  in  it,  l>caring  unwhole- 
some weeds  on  the  surface,  and  nnf^thotnable  mud 
within.  Another  swarm  of  injects  hath  recently 
been  hatched  on  it,  some  of  which,  my  manda- 
rins iJiform  me,  have  been  blown  over  into  Can- 
ton, *Thej  style  themselves  Qood^ewa-mongers. 
By  the  accounts  I  have  received  of  them,  they 
resemble  a  jar  of  tamarinds  with  little  pulp  and 
no  sugar.  I  apprehend  they  will  do  small  credit 
to  their  master  in  heaven." 

Tdng-Ti.  Whose  blessed  name,  0  Emperor  I  be 
praised  for  ever.  He  eame  before  the  arrogant 
firm  in  meeknefis.  He  said,  "Abstain  from 
violence,  abstain  from  fraud :  be  continent^  be 
pure,  lie  patient:  love  one  another.'* 

Emperw,  How  happy  would  men  be  cniver- 
sally,  if  tbey  observctl  tb  ejic  p  recepta  I  Life  wonld 
bring  few  wishes,  death  few  fears.     We  should 
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come  and  go,  Joeand  Mi  children  enter  and  leave 
a  garden,  entoring  it  to  play  in  and  leaving  it  to 
sleep.  Alas  1  they  do  not  toil  to  earn  repose  at 
the  day's  end:  but  the  whole  ooeapation  of  their 
existence  is  to  make  the  last  honr  solicitoaB  and 
restless. 

We  are  Mends,  Tsing-1^  I  for  we  both  have 
listened  to  the  words  of  wisdom,  and  in  youth, 
and  together.  Beoollections  sodi  as  these  unite 
the  high  and  the  humble,  and  make  benevolence 
grow  np  even  where  the  soil  is  sterile.  Sterile  it 
is  not  with  thee;  but  yielding  a  hnndred-fold. 
Come  then  freely  to  me  eveiy  day,  as  thou  wert 
wont  formerly,  and  let  us  exchange,  what  alone 
can  make  both  of  us  the  richer,  our  thoughts  and 
knowledge.  Thou  hast  traveUed  a&r,  and  art 
master  of  many  things  which  none  have  laid 
before  me.  I  will  turn  them  over,  partly  for 
curiosity  and  partly  for  acquisition,  like  those 
who  enter  the  house  of  the  jeweller. 

I  am  wearied  with  the  inconsistencies  and 
shocked  at  the  irreligion  of  the  islanders.  At 
some  future  time  I  may  perh^  have  Idsure 
and  patience  to  eTamine  them  more  minutely. 
At  present  I  am  more  desirous  to  take  a  view  of 
their  literature.  My  Mher  of  blessed  memory 
I^anted  poetiy  in  thdr  island :  does  it  flourishi 

THng-TL  From  the  specimens  I  purchased,  it 
appears  tome,  0  Emperor  f  that  the  English  may 
become  poets,  and  reach  nearer  to  the  perfection 
of  the  Chinese  than  any  people  of  the  West ;  for 
I  observe  that  a  greater  number  of  their  verses 
end  in  monosyllables. 

Emperor.  Lideedf  are  th^  arrived  at  thatt 
Bring  me  to-morrow  a  few  of  the  least  heavy 
fit>m  among  thy  volumes,  and  such  as  by  their 
nature  may,  with  skilful  comments,  be  the  most 
intelligible  to  me.  At  the  same  time  thou  wilt 
be  able  to  render  me  some  account  of  those  who 
read  their  verses  at  the  king^s  bednde. 

THng-Ti.  His  miyesty  is  a  sound  sleeper:  none 
are  called  in. 

Bmperor,  At  his  table  then. 

Tmng-Ti,  None  recite  verses  there.  The  fic- 
tions of  poetiy  are  not  exactly  those  which  find 
the  readiest  admittance  into  the  palaces  of  the 
West.  The  ornaments  of  style  and  composition 
are  thought  In  England  to  denote  a  vacant  mind. 
If  flowers  exhale  their  fragrance  ftt>m  a  silver 
vase,  the  English  doubt  at  once  whether  it  is 
silver.  Their  princes  are  no  cultivators  of  poetiy 
and  eloquence ;  which  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  th^  are  fimders  of  old  poroehin,  and  can  dis- 
tinguish and  estimate  it  ahnost  as  correctly  as  our 
best  dealers.  Th^  are  likewise  so  Judicious  in 
paintings,  that  they  invariably  buy  frtmi  Dutch 
artufts  sudi  pieces  as  bear  the  nearest  affinity  to 
ours. 

Emperor.  Then,  by  degrees,  Tsing-Ti,  their 
nails  will  lengthen  and  thdr  feet  contract.  We 
shall  be  all  one  people,  as  the  oldest  sages  have 
foretold. 

Tnng-Ti.  Alas,  sire !  the  youngest  will  never 
live  to  see  that  day.    Ko  sovran  in  England  ever 


conversed  an  hour  together  with  poet  or  phibfio- 
pher ;  many  for  days  and  nights  with  gamesters 
and  other  pickpockets,  especially  the  king  now 
reigning. 

Emperor.  I  have  heard  some  such  reports :  I 
have  also  heard  that  there  are  fewer  of  like 
character  in  the  island  than  on  the  continent 

Tein^-Ti.  The  English,  althouj^  they  have 
lost  their  religion,  are  still  in  many  of  their 
dealings  the  most  honest  and  abstinent  people  in 
the  world.  I  have  walked  by  the  side  of  a  canal 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  ca^dtal,  and  I  have  seen 
rats,  cats,  dogs,  very  dedicate  sucking  kittens^ 
and  the  tcoiderest  plumpest  puppies,  and  even  fine 
long  snakes,  green  and  yellow,  of  several  pounds 
ea^  enough  to  give  an  appetite  to  an  opium- 
Ggtter  at  day-break.  I  have  seen  them,  aire, 
killed  upon  the  banks,  without  a  man  or  a  woman 
or  a  child  to  guard  them :  and  I  have  waited  in 
vain,  for  hours  together,  in  the  hope  of  making 
a  contract  for  a  quota  of  the  stock,  Uie  proprietor 
never  appearing.  In  some  instances  it  has  hap- 
pened that  th^  remained  there  until  th^  rotted. 
Such  is  the  fertility  of  soil,  and  the  scantinen  of 
population  in  proportion  to  it  Even  frogs  are 
n^liected  as  articles  of  faixuiy.  I  have  noticed 
some  lying  dead  by  the  side  of  ditches,  having 
been  stoned  by  peasants,  who  would  have  been 
banished  to  the  extremity  of  the  earth  for  attempt- 
ing to  kill  a  granivorous  bird,  or  for  stealing  a 
sour  apple. 

Emperor.  Do  the  English  offer  up  sonr  ^ples 
in  sacrificel  do  th^  w(mhip  birds? 

Teing-TL  In  public,  no:  what  they  nuqr  do 
privately,  in  the  present  state  of  religion  among 
them,  it  is  difficult  for  a  traveller  to  ascertain. 
Certainly  th^  think  difi^wntly  on  these  sulgeets 
fit>m  what  we  read  in  the  history  of  more  ancient 
nations  which  worshipped  brute  M»im^i«,  These 
selected  for  preserration  the  creatures  that  bene- 
fited the  husbandman,  by  devouring  the  reptiles 
and  insects,  or  by  rendering  him  some  other  good 
service.  The  English  nobles  preserve  foxes,  that 
kill  his  lambs ;  hares,  pheasants,  partridges,  that 
consume  his  com  ,*  an^  instead  of  remunerating 
him  for  exterminating  the  pests  of  agriculture, 
confiscate  his  property,  condemn  him  to  die  of 
fiunine,  or,  when  the  sentence  is  mildest,  remove 
him  for  ever  ftt>m  that  land  which  he  has 
enriched  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

Emperor.  Tsing-Til  it  was  in  a  moment  <^ 
irritation,  it  was  when  the  rebels  had  soidy 
vexed  me,  that  I  was  malicious  enough  to  think 
of  sending  such  Christians  as  these  among  the 
Tartars. 

Tsing-Ti.  On  the  imperial  footstool  I  lay  the 
few  pieces  of  poetiy  I  have  collected  in  England. 
Wishing  to  procure  some  specimens  of  elegant 
handwriting,  I  went  to  my  tailor  and  intreated  his 
recommendation.  It  was  not  particulariy  for  his 
honesty  that  I  selected  him,  but  because  I  had 
found  him  the  most  acute  reasoner  I  had  met  with. 
My  first  acquaintance  was  contracted  with  him  by 
desiring  him  to  mend  a  rent  in  my  dress.    It 
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L  to  me  th&t  his  charge  was  exorbltAntj 
Linked  Mm  wbetlim-  be  did  nut  ihink  the 

*Certaiiilj  I  do."  replied  be. 
"  Itei,  my  Mend,  the  price  of  &  new  vest  would 
tai  txet^l  tbLs  demiuid.** 

*  Cfemialj  not*"  replietl  he^  with  equal  oalmnesj]. 
*T«  cut  the  ihmg  flhon,  ji«  we  tailors?  are  fond 
tf  douigv'*  ttid  be  before  I  dould  go  on,  *^  it  is  i^n 
ttMT  nutter  to  muke  thau  t^?  mend :  try  at  a 
foeeb,  try  at  a  teacup,  try  at  n  wife/' 

*  Exfiiie  me  "  answered  I*  *'  we  nrny  bare  trials 
OKRi^b  iu  tbift  world  without  that;"  imd  gave 
loa  ih^  «nin  demanded.  He  told  me  to  take 
hk  um  ^  stuange  unvduldy  (^uBtom  nf  the 
fa^iib!k,  and  conducted  me  into  an  alley,  where 
Umad  a  middle-agad  vtam,  In  a  grey  coat,  em- 
l^ifKl  in   tranacribmg  wbat  be  told  u»  wer^j 


Hold,  Tsing-Ti  J     What  sipeciea  of 
poaiiy  miy  that  be  J 

Tiio^  TV.  None  wbutevcrj  0  Empcfoi" !  btjt 
mligimiA  exbortationst  religifius  eTplanaiion!!,  or 
ftlip0iii  damnations,  for  thoj  all  come  under 
Ikm  three  bead  j;. 
Iii^m^,  And  pretty  bolky  beads  too, 
f^n^  Ti.  The  grey-coaled  man  waa  nedntotis 
i>  ttii»«riliiug  Ibem  from  printed  books*  into  a 
M^  entered  with  bloek.  He  told  me  Lhat  no 
•Ibw  colour  waft  Renfieeable  in  churcb  (ehurch 
WmM  pagod).  and  that  it  wuuld  be  idiamefiil  for 
I  pieicher,  carpoaitor,  exhorter,  or  damner,  to 
^weh  ant^iher  man's  words  without  making  it 
ippfirv'  that  I  bey  were  hia  own.  He  was  to  receive 
i  doSlar  for  each  aertnon,  from  a  priest  who  had 

im^emr^  Taing-Ti  I  do  the  rogue*  pretend  to 
Uv9^and  oat  tlie  Elbtir  ]  Tbre«J  limngiif  one 
siio  h«ld  thr«^  limngt!  Have  I  any  horse  that 
«a  «t  la  any  three  nf  inj  atahlea  at  a  time  i 
Hne  1  any  that  can  eany  me  aiong  three  roads 
K  tmxl  It  is  difiicuU  for  the  Ixwt  and  wiaest 
fttu  (o  perfftnn  his  duty  of  exhortation  and 
■dAaailioii  to  the  near  and  to  the  few :  how 
iWi  ibatl  be  pcrfunn  it  to  tht^  diatant  and  tbc 
nuiyl 

r*iJig.  TV.  Tboec  about  the  king  have  eonii  and 

tefllhwi,  of  wkom  it  is  easier  to  make  priests 

*fcii  to  make  poeti,  and  who  would  rather  receire 

'*-"*-  thousand  gel  den  pieces  annually,  than  the 

Iri^dth  part  only* 

.rH/or.  Lf  thk  immim«e  w^lth  belongs  to 

"^a  families*  a^  appeon  to  be  tliB  case,  yet  the 

n/  mifrht  eommand  tbism  to  expend  a  portion 

'  'Miala  and  Tvnid%  or,  if  there  are  any  poor 

•untry,  on  tiie  poor. 

Tk  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  land, 

A\  the  money  spent  on  it  in  manure  ami 

oto€  <for  theBe  are  considered  im»  nothing  by  the 

N'^ood),  U  paid  aimiially  to  the  Kucceswra  of 

>istkBa»     Out  of  wbieh  tenth,  anciently, 

■  wia  lot  apart  by  the  Christiana  for  the 

•"imiisnanee  of  the  poor.     No  law  wbivtever  has 

•bea&ted  th»  portion  from  its  destination.   There- 


foro  on  all  benefices,  which  hare  not  Fc^nl&rly 
pLid  it,  there  eidata  a  just  debt  of  the  arreaj^ 

This  statement  was  ftuhmitted  t^j  the  consider- 
ation of  tbc  king's  mininterfi,  and  forth  ermore 
that  parliament  should  he  called  upon  to  enforce 
it.  The  miniiitcnt,  who  courted  the  people  where 
the  court«thip  wae  uncostly,  were  very  disdainful 
against  the  author  of  the  proposal,  and  declared 
that  ho  waa  no  Wttcr  than  a  robber. 

Emperor.  Could  that  be  their  real  objection  to 
him  ^ 

Tmng-Ti.  Tbey  declared  him  a  robber  who 
would  plunder  their  relative*  of  their  poaaeB»ion», 
and  tbeir  children  of  Iheir  inheritanee. 

Emper^m  FerbapB  be  waa  as  they  said:  for 
robbers  are  clear-sighted,  as  wo  find  in  cats,  ratflj 
weaaelst  and  the  like.  And  it  ifi  not  probable 
(bat  there  should  he  in  the  eonntry  any  notorious 
one  quite  unknown  t«  ihem. 

Tmng-TL  It  wa^  found,  on  e^caminaiioOj  ihal 
he  had  only  robbed  himself;  to  whtcb  they,  reoo* 
vering  their  courtesy,  said  he  was  very  welcome, 

Emjwror.  I  do  not  wonder  that  they  are  lotb 
to  aUenate  flie  rich  poaaesaions  of  the  crown, 
which  it  appears  they  share,  nnder  the  pretext  of 
religion. 

Tmntj-Ti.  Thifi  \a  not  the  pretext :  the  pretext 
hf  that  they  can  not  in  their  ^ouBctences  bear  to 
\iea.r  qT  orrjanic  changes*  Such  is  the  expresaion  i 
I  am  unable  to  divine  what  it  means. 

Emperor.  Tsing-Ti !  is  it  then  fio  long  aince 
thou  teftest  thy  country  I  bant  thou  quite  forgotten 
thy  mui^ie  ]  Dost  not  thou  remember  that  the 
organ  creaks  and  grunts,  when  the  foot  prsiaes 
the  pedal  and  the  wind  has  no  direction  ?  But 
organic  cbangest  ^is^  the  affected  fouls  ealt  tbem, 
require  skilful  hands  ;  if  tbey  have  not  them»  let 
them  get  cp  and  give  tbe  seat  Ut  those  who  have. 

Tnng-TL  Sire  !  the  instrument  is  a  noble  one. 
Children  and  mailmen  have  played  upon  it,  and 
its  treasure  of  rich  tones  ties  within  it  stilU  Not 
a  pipe  is  Impaired ;  not  a  key  is  loo»ene<l ;  but 
there  arc  impudent  idlers,  who  insist  on  putting 
tbeir  hats  and  gloves  on  it ;  and  the  audience, 
ore  long,  nill  throw  them  over  tbe  rails  of  the 
gallery, 

EmpfrffT.  That  were  violent  i  let  them  promote 
them,  by  an  elevation  of  the  foot^  qnieUy  down- 
Btaini.  and  break  no  bone*. 

Thy  cAtimato  of  the  sacerdotal  domains,  and 
royalties  annexed  to  them*  must  he  erroneous, 

Tmng-TL  May  it  please  your  majesty  I  on  this 
subject,  my  information,  I  venture  to  affinn,  la 
both  ample  and  correct.  There  are  yet  remaining 
in  the  White  and  the  Green  Island,  a  dozen  of 
priests  each  of  whom  receives  a  larger  sum  than 
all  the  poet£  and  philosophers  of  both  muted  have 
received  in  two  thousand  yeank 

Emperor .  Prodigious  ?  computing  that  one 
thouMnd  years  have  produced  one  philosopher 
and  one  poet* 

Tmng-TL  A  priest  of  tho  first  order,  on  wMoh 
it  is  not  incumbent  either  to  preach  or  sing, 
either  lo  pray  or  curse,  receives  an  emolument  of 


no 
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which  the  amount  ifl  greats  than  the  conBolidated 
pi^  of  a  thousand  Boldien,  composing  the  king's 
body-guard. 

Emperor,  Bid  they  tell  thee  this  1 

Tsing-Tu  They  did. 

Smperw,  And  dost  thou  believe  it  1 

Twng-Tu  I  do. 

Emperor.  Then,  Tsing-Ti,  thou  hast  belief 
enough  for  both  of  us.  It  is  not  usually  a  kind 
of  dust  that  trarell^  are  apt  to  gather.  There 
is,  on  the  contraiy,  much  attrition  of  it,  in  gene- 
ral, unless  the  wheels  are  guarded  and  greased. 

But  what  is  the  business  then  of  these  priestsi 

Tsing-Ti.  Chiefly  to  lay  their  hands,  through 
a  sack,  on  a  row  of  children's  heads,  to  keep  them 
finn  and  steady  in  the  new  fiuth. 

Emperor.  I  doubt  whether,  when  the  hand  is 
taken  oflf,  the  heads  do  not  rise  up  again,  like  the 
keys  of  Uie  organ  we  talked  about,  and  retain  as 
little  of  the  mudo.  He  must  veiy  soon  have  the 
same  to  do  over  again. 

Tsing-Ti.  No,  no,  no ;  that  would  spoil  alL 

Emperor.  TMs  is  incomprehennble ;  the  salary 
incredible.  I  am  afraid,  Tsing-Ti,  thou  hast 
set  thy  fBuce  against  the  priests,  for  no  better  rea- 
son than  becirase  thou  couldst  not  find  thy  fiivou- 
rite  Christianity  among  them.  In  what  manner, 
outof  what  funds,  and  by  whom,  are  they  remu- 
nerated ?  For  to  suppose  the  stout  fiirmer  will 
let  them  carry  off  his  tenth  sheaf,  would  be  silly, 
let  the  fiumer  be  as  learned  as  he  may  in  theology, 
and  as  zealous  to  promote  the  study  of  it  Come, 
tell  me  this,  and  idlow  them  their  deserts. 

Twng-Ti.  0  my  Emperor  I  I  do  indeed,  with 
all  humility,  BtUl  adhere  to  that  humane  and  pure 
religion ;  and  I  may  peradventure  be  disappointed 
and  displeased  at  finding  ita  place  made  desolate, 
its  image  thrown  down,  and  what  was  erected 
for  its  support  rendered  the  instrument  of  its 
destruction. 

The  priests  of  the  establishment  which  has 
been  substituted  for  it,  are  not  rewarded  in  pro- 
portion to  their  learning,  their  virtues,  their  zeal, 
or  the  proficiency  of  those  whom  they  instruct 

Emperor,  Bad !  bad  1  bad  I  how  then  t 

Teing-Ti.  In  proportion  to  the  fertility  of  the 
land  around  them. 

Emperor.  There  spoke  the  honest  man,  the  true 
sage,  the  genuine  Tshig-Ti.  I  approve  of  this  dis- 
pensation: labour  should  be  thus  remunerated. 
Such  an  example,  set  by  an  order  of  men  who  are 
not  always  the  most  industrious  in  mind  or  body, 
must  produce  an  admirable  effect  on  the  people. 

Tnng-Ti,  They  labour  not,  but  puxdsh  the 
labour  of  others  by  severe  and  unrelenting  exac- 
tion. In  proportion  as  the  fi»mer  works,  he  pays 
the  priest  In  proportion  to  the  one's  industry 
rise  the  means  of  the  other's  idleness.  Whether 
the  English  believe  fertility  to  spring  from  the 
sacerdotal  presence,  I  have  never  ascertained. 
Some,  I  apprehend,  are  doubters.  But  tins  scep- 
tidsm  is  become  more  dangerous  than  any  merely 
on  theological  points.  The  performer  has  warmer 
partisans  than  the  composer  of  the  music,  of  which 


Unly  the  thane  is  lost  among  fugues  and  varia* 
tions.  I  would  not  however  strip  the  better  sort 
of  the  priests  of  their  deserts,  or  call  them  all 
idlers.  Many  are  fiur  from  it,  uid  the  earth  owes 
them  a  portion  of  her  fruits.  I  myself  have  seen 
them  diligent  in  clearing  the  fields  of  birds  and 
vermin :  I  have  seen  several  on  horseback .  . . 
Emperor.  Priests!  priesta on  horseback  i 
Tsing-Ti.  In  that  posture,  0  my  Emperor !  have 
I  seen  them ;  and,  fiurthermore,  in  pursuit  of  wild 

Emperor.  ConscientiouB  men !  these  at  least 
would  earn  their  stipends. 

Tsing-Ti.  Even  Uie  fox  hath  not  escaped  thor 
scrutiny.  Some,  I  am  told,  are  not  afraid  of 
handling  a  gun,  and  have  been  known  to  kill 
birds  upon  wing,  at  the  distance  of  many  paces. 

Emperor.  Cormorants  are  vast  and  heavy  bids 
but  are  they  so  tame  in  the  north  1  and  kites  and 
hawks  do  they  fly  like  ours  t  Well,  if  the  priests 
actually  perform  these  things,  th^  are  more  use- 
frd  tlum  I  fimded.  These  must  be  of  a  different 
sect  frtmi  those  who  despoil  the  fiumer. 

Tsing-TL  The  very  same. 

Emperor.  Ah  Tsing-Ti  I  ah  my  friend  I  thou 
art  shrewd,  thou  art  observative ;  but  either  thou 
hast  confounded  two  objects,  or  thine  eyes  are  not 
long  enough  to  comprehend  at  once  the  extre- 
mities of  these  strange  creatures,  which  vary  so 
widely  in  their  parts. 

[Thus  spake  the  Emperor,  and  it  was  my  duty  to 
be  in  the  wrong]. 

Emperor.  I  tell  thee  plainly,  0  Tsing-Ti !  that 
I  was  puzzled  how  to  sow  dissensions  among  the 
Tartar  tribes,  unless  I  could  introduce  Christianity 
among  them.  But  thy  discourse  hath  convinced 
me  that^  weakened  as  it  is  in  virulence,  enough 
of  it  remains  in  Europe  to  serve  my  purposes,  if 
they  should  rise  up  again  in  arms.  It  will  be 
worth  my  while  to  order  a  cargo  by  the  next  East 
India  fleet  I  will  breathe  upon  these  trouble- 
some marauders  such  a  blast  from  that  quarter, 
as  shall  cover  and  hide  for  ever  the  names  of  Khu- 
Li-ChangandChin-Ki-Se-Han.*  What  an  advan- 
tage to  our  Celestial  Empire,  not  only  to  abolish  all 
combination  and  concord  fix>m  the  tents  of  our 
enemy,  but  likewise  to  decimate  his  cavalry,  his 
curds,  and  whey;  to  throw  the  soldier  out  i[  the 
stirrup,  and  toss  the  priest  into  it !  Thou  shaH 
indulge  in  thy  own  &ncies,  and  none  shall  oyer 
molest  thee,  for  thou  art  kind  and  quiet  Chris- 
tianity makes  such  men  even  better  than  they 
were  before.  Like  wine,  it  brings  out  eveiy 
humour.  The  ferocious  it  renders  more  ferocious, 
the  exacting  more  exacting,  the  hypocritical  more 
hypocritical,  the  austere  more  austere;  and  it 
lays  more  gracefully  on  the  gentle  breast  tiie 
folded  hands  of  devotion.  Such  are  the  obserra- 
tions  of  our  fore&thers  on  the  Jesuits  and  their 
disciples,  whose  religion  (they  pretended)  was 
founded  on  Christianity.  I  Imow  not  whether, 
in  theirs,  there  were  more  than  four  things  which 


*  Koali  Khan^d  Gcngis  E3iaii. 


Hnipd  frmn  H  i  Ib^j  lied^  iktj  nought  riclieB, 

[  tk^  penecnted,  snd  tJaey  murdered    These  are 

'^^  prindpal  di^etigeDces  from  the  ordinanecs  of 

-tj^t.;  sev^n^  Otheni  wai^  proved  ii^lngt  them, 
^L  raiher  08  pnvat4;  men  than  a«  a  public  bcKly, 
iftj  prevalent  in  other  reli^onn  to  n&arly  the  Eame 
eitent  I  never  could  di9c?0Ter  how  loog  the 
I  t'hfutiiii  cootiDQod  in  any  pari  of  Europe.  In 
\m  the  h»bit#  and  in^tituiJond  of  men  are  of 

ich  longer  duf&tioQ  ;  there,  in  ouQ  «xtremelj 

-J  jHBt  indeed,  we  know  from  good  aulhoritj^ 

rdikd  (we  ean  not  saj  flourished)  about  six 

aLuricH,  Every  other  hiid  laeted  longer,  and 
lim  whJch  ^ueeeeded  it  ha^  continued  douhlo 
4e  tiue,  and  with  mueb  1&&  deviation. 

Timg-TL  Vet  tk  poiror  law  was  never  laid 
dffwn,  gtentler  ma^dms  never  inculcated,  better 
etjanple  nerer  giireo. 

Emperor.  How  then  could  the  religion  pass 
««i;f  io  soon  f 

f^mg-TL  Far  those  very  reasoas.  Reli^ons 
Du^  differ,  but  priesta  are  f^imilar  In  all  countries, 
Tbiy  wiO  bare  blood,  they  will  have  mysteric*, 
tier  will  have  monej- ;  they  will  threaten,  they 
till  persecnte,  th^  will  command 

SmpgrtJT^  Not  here , 

Twfm^Ti.  For  which  rca&on  the  empire  haa 
hvtcd  long;  fathers,  and  princes  who  rciembb 
tlott,  ai«  respected  :  and  the  nation,  though  8ur- 
ffniided  by  biibamnB,  by  predatory  and  warlike 
tiiboi^  iui  enjoyed  more  peace  and  prosperity  than 
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almost  angry  if  you  do^  when  they  arc  dancing  or 
drinking  or  dicing,  or  riding  in  pvirsuit  of  foxes^ 
or  occupied  in  the  bumoner  retireatlon  of  unap- 
propriated gnUt  of  which  there  are  as  many  in 
the  HtreeUi  of  Loudon,  as  we  hear  there  are  of  doga 
unappropriated  in  Siamboul. 

Mmptror.  Well  governed  and  abundant  cotintry 
must  be  Turkey,  wheroia  even  the  poor  can  see 
dogs  about  the  fttreeta,  and  yet  abstain  from 
filching  a  cutlet  or  an  ear, 

T«ing-Ti.  The  doga  muBt  be  vciy  old  and  thin, 
or  the  Turks  must  fear  that  poison  has  been  given 
them  by  the  FnLuks;  for  human  forbearance 
hath  lt»  limita,  and  Hunger  heara  neithar  Ubmah 
nor  Kadi. 

Empfn/r.  As  thou  didst  not  travel  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  Londoo,  which,  according  to  the 
map  laid  at  the  feet  of  my  father  by  Mak  ArTui, 
the  tuandiiirin,  occupies  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  British  isles .  .  hut  first,  ia  that  true  ? 

Tftuii^'Ti.  Perfectly. 

Emff^ror.  I  ask  the  question,  because  a  French- 
man would  pcrsuEkde  my  mini»teri  in  the  name  of 
His  Mout  Christian  Majesty,  that  although  Lon- 
don is  nearly  the  whole  of  firitajn,  and  encroaches 
far  upon  Irulaod,  yet  it  might  he  contained  in  the 
court -yard  of  His  Moat  Christian  Msyesty^  La  Is 
the  Eighteenth. 

Tdng-TL  No,  nor  in  his  hcUj,  capacious  as  he 
wai,  and  worthy  of  reigning.  But  the  French 
have  always  undervalued  the  English,  since  the 


■fij'littev   liduBtiy  and  qwiet,  charity  and  hogpi- 1  English  conquered  and  rendered  tbcm  tributary : 
lality.  cleanly  and  frugal  habite,  are  always  in   and  the  Englishman  has  alwavs  Jlookcd  up  to  the 


a»d  proportion  to  the  poverty  and  paucity  of 
tko  prienthood.  This  is  the  only  important  truth 
I  lifliv^ learned  with  certainty  in  my  travels* 
EmpfT(^r.  Strange  indeed  I  that  neither  Eng- 
'^  utir  Amencanii  iiave  betrayed  the  secret, 
Ual  Christijmity  was  extirpated   from   among 


Tmng-TL  The  establishment  or  abolition  of  a 
nC^QOf  u  m  ImA  matter  in  the  view  of  an  Ame- 
ticili,  iliaa  the  sowing  of  a  corn-field,  or  the 
Wtag  «r  a  snake.  The  E^gliih  have  better  rea^ 
tarn  ht  their  lilence.  The  Ohristian  priesta  had 
iSih  posenions :  people  still  dress  and  read  and 
psneh  Ulc«  them,  and  call  themselves  by  the  name, 
ttd  dmg  any  man  into  aconit  of  justice  who  says 
llej  are  not  ChriMtia&fl^  They  hold  the  lands  of 
*^  aacient  priests  on  thi«  tenure :  which  pricata, 
ktfore  they  wcric  ejected,  mndt*  a  joke  of  the  voca- 
*^m^  M  they  called  Ihuir  trade  ;  but  ejection  is  a 

ler  antidote  to  jocularity. 

Smpattt,  i  do  not  wonder  that  those  who  occupy 
^  pkeea  of  the  pricsta,  and  dress  and  apeak  like 
tkm,  ihould  be  angiy  at  being  called  by  any  other 
Kme  than  that  under  which  they  hold  their  pro- 
perty :  ray  wonder  is,  why  the  conditions  should 
Uv«  be^  imposed,  since  the  nation  haa  no  taste 
fetr  jny  particle  of  the  old  religion. 

}Tl  There  are  some  occasions  on  which 

nghi  decorous  to  relax  a  little  in  the  per- 

imMivj  f)(f  adbeftmce  to  the  name.     For  instance, 

t%  do  not  eipect  yon  to  call  them  by  it,  and  are 


Frenchman,  since  he  throw  the  Frenchman  down 
aud  tied  his  wrists  liehind  him. 

Emper&r.  I  was  about  to  mk  thee  whether  thou 
art  quite  certaio,  0  Taing-Ti,  that  some  latent 
spark  of  Chriatlanity  may  oot  possibly  be  found 
under  the  ashes^  in  tJie  remoter  parts  of  the 
country. 

Tdng-TL  1  have  heard  it,  and  do  believe  it. 

Emperor.  Imagiueet  thou  that  thou  canst  com- 
putate^  by  approximation,  the  number  of  Chris- 
tiatis  now  existing  in  the  world  1 

T**«^  7^  I  believe  the  n  urabor  of  Christians  in  the 
world  is  about  the  same  at  the  number  of  Parseea, 
Theae  two  religions  are  the  purest  in  existence. 
That  of  the  Parser  wag  always  good,  alwayit  rigo- 
roualy  ohflerved ;  and  those  who  followed  it  were 
always  temperate,  hospitable,  and  veracious.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  followers  of  the  Christian 
were  remarkable  for  these  qualitiesj  firat  or  last  ^ 
yet  certainly  they  were  mnch  better  than  tbosa 
who  have  succeeded  to  their  houftcs  and  dresses, 
and  who  (in  England  at  least)  seiac  for  their  own 
use  what  the  Christian  pricj^ts  gave  partly  to  the 
infirm,  partly  to  the  poor,  partly  to  the  traveller^ 
and  partly  to  the  stranger.  Before  1  had  heard  of 
the  revolution  in  religion,  my  heart  bounded  at 
the  plcasum  I  expected  to  communicate,  in  taking 
a  frugal  repast  with  a  minister  of  Christ.  1  de- 
sired the  captain,  who  was  much  my  friend,  to  con- 
duct  me,  not  mentioning  to  him  the  purport  of  my 
visit,  and  happy  to  hear  that  he  must  return  when 
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he  had  knocked  at  the  door  for  me,  I  being  un- 
willing to  trouble  the  reli^ous  man  with  a  second 
guest,  who  was  neither  poor  nor  a  stranger  in  the 
land.  A  female  of  pleasurable  aspect  opened  the 
door,  and  complimented  me  on  my  &ciQty  in  the 
language,  and  examined  my  dress  not  less  atten- 
tively with  her  hands  than  her  eyes.  Her  master 
heard  her,  and  cried  **  What  the  devil  does  that 
fellow  want  ] "  looking  at  me  all  the  while. 

"  I  am  come,"  said  I,  **  to  break  bread  with  thee, 
0  minister  of  Christ ! " 

"  Thee ! "  cried  he,  with  anger  and  disdain :  for 
in  England  and  Fnmce  every  man  must  be  ad- 
dressed as  four  or  five ;  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
as  a  young  lady.  He  took  me  violently  by  the 
collar  and  threw  me  out  of  the  house ;  and  a  few 
minutes  afterward  a  more  civil  person  came  up  to 
me,  desiring  me  to  follow  him,  and  to  answer  for 
myself  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  My  heart 
again  bounded :  what  delightful  words,  justice  ! 
peace/  I  told  him  I  had  no  complaint  to  make. 
''Come  along,"  said  he;  and  I  rejoiced  at  his 
earnestness.  I  was  brought  before  a  member  of 
parliament,  whose  fiftther  (I  heard)  was  as  fiunous 
for  flogging  boys,  as  the  member  is  for  torturing 
men.  He  heard  me  without  deigning  to  answer ; 
and  said  to  my  conductor, 

"  Take  the  fellow  to  the  treadmill" 

I  do  not  regret  my  inability  to  give  an  account  of 
this  place,  since  it  appears  to  be  a  place  of  punish- 
ment. At  the  door  I  met  my  captain,  who  was 
introducing  another  inmate  for  theft  He  asked 
me  what  I  was  doing  there.  I  replied  that  I  be- 
lieved I  was  about  to  have  the  honour  of  dining 
there  with  a  member  of  the  church,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  parliament ;  the  dignity  of  the  latter 
having  been  imparted  to  me  on  the  road.  After 
some  explanation  from  me  in  the  presence  of  the 
miller,  he  prevailed  on  that  worthy  tradesman  to 
allow  me  a  chair  in  his  parlour,  and,  in  about  an 
hour,  returned  with  an  elderly  man,  also  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  who  heard  me  in  my  defence, 
and  laughed  heartily.  In  fine,  I  was  constrained 
to  order  my  dinner  in  another  place,  having  first 
thanked  the  captain,  and  expressed  a  wish  that 
we  might  meet  again. 

"Not  here,  I  hope,  Mr.  Tsing-Til"  sud  my 
friend :  "  I  like  dancing  upon  my  own  deck  better 
than  upon  yon  fellow's."  He  shook  my  hand,  and 
went  away :  I  never  saw  him  after. 

Emperor.  1  wonder  the  King  of  England  does 
not  introduce  a  few  specimens  of  better  precepts 
and  better  religions.  If  he  has  never  heard  of 
ours,  and  those  of  Thibet,  there  are  some  very 
excellent  in  his  own  dominions  of  India. 

Teing-Ti,  The  people  about  his  late  nuyesty 
frightened  him;  telling  him  that,  if  he  pulled 
down  an  altar  at  the  extremity  of  his  kingdom, 
his  throne  would  fiUl  at  the  same  moment^  and 
that  he  would  fracture  a  thigh  at  the  least.  This 
was  whispered  to  me ;  so  was  what  shall  follow. 
Being  corpulent,  as  becomes  his  station,  he 
greatly  drouled  a  broken  thigh,  and  paid  seve- 
ral carpenters,  whom  he  maintained  in  an  old 


chapel,  to  knock  nails  every  year  into  the  altars 
throughout  the  country,  and  to  lay  their  rules 
stoutly,  and  occasionally  their  hammers,  on  the 
backs  of  those  people  who  would  over-curiously 
try  whether  the  said  altars  are  upright,  and  what 
timber  they  are  made  ot  The  carpenters  are  at 
once  the  greatest  chatterers  and  the  greatest 
rogues  in  the  whole  community,  and  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  exemption  fit>m  the  payment  of  their 
debts. 

Emperor.  From  what  province  are  theyl 

Tsing-Tu  From  all :  every  city  sends  to  the 
old  chapel,  for  the  king^s  service,  those  whom  the 
citizens  are  afraid  to  trust  for  mutton  and  beef,  or 
to  leave  too  near  their  wives  and  dau^ters, 
making  each  one  promise  he  will  furnish  them 
with  nails  and  chips,  and  little  r^ecting  that 
for  every  naQ  they  must  g^ve  an  iron-mine,  and 
for  every  chip  a  forest  At  last  the  king's  ma- 
jesty chose  a  proper  fellow  to  superintend  his  bu- 
siness. A  clamorous  old  ringleader,  ^o  worked 
upstairs,  was  desired  to  walk  down.  He  bagged, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  permission  to  stay  half  an 
hour  longer,  and  spent  it  in  picking  up  pins  on 
the  floor.  Unbending  his  back  from  this  labo- 
rious function,  he  groaned  heavily,  went  home, 
and  prevailed  on  his  wife,  after  a  long  entreaty,  to 
promise  him  two  sheep-tails  to  sit  upon,  as  he  had 
been  used  to  a  cushion  of  wool.  His  wife  bought 
only  one  sheep-tul,  apprising  him  that,  cutting 
it  cleverly  through  the  middle,  it  would  serve  the 
purpose  of  two.  He  threw  up  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  thanked  Qod  for  inspiring  her  to  save  the 
fiunily  from  ruin,  when  his  Noughts  were  dis- 
tracted by  his  tribulations.  Carpenters,  who 
formerly  were  criers  in  the  courts,  were  clamorooa 
in  their  assembly.  An  old  soldier  walked  among 
them  with  the  look  of  an  eagle :  he  made  no 
reply,  but  Qt  is  reported)  he  opened  a  drawer, 
and  showed  them  a  Peruvian  glue,  admirable 
for  sticking  lips  together:  the  veiy  sight  of 
it  draws  them  close.  He  has  pronidsed  to  all 
those  who  work  under  him  a  continuance  of 
their  wages,  but  threatens  the  refractoiy  with 
dismissaL 

Emperor.  I  fimcied  the  English  were  intnet- 
able  and  courageous. 

Tsing-Tx.  To  others.  Dogs  know  that  dogs 
have  sharp  teeth,  and  that  <»lve8  have  flat  ones. 
The  man  who  has  the  purse  in  his  own  fist^  hss 
the  sword  in  his  servant's. 

Emperor.  Proverbs,  0  Tsing-Ti!  prove  one 
man  wise,  but  rarely  make  another  so.  Expe- 
rience, adversity,  and  affliction,  impress  divine 
lessons  deeply. 

Tsiiig-Ti.  Then  the  English  are  the  most 
learned  people  upon  earth.  Those  they  have  o(m- 
quered  leave  the  table  of  the  conquerors  without 
bread  and  salt  upon  it;  those  they  have  protected 
strip  off  them  the  hist  shirt ;  and,  while  they  sit 
and  scratch  their  shoulders,  they  agree  to  pruse 
in  letters  of  gold,  and  on  monuments  of  marble, 
the  wisdom  of  such  as  misguided,  and  the  inte- 
grity of  such  as  mined  them. 
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mXT3   AinHEKCX, 

Efi^tim^,  I  um  cuiifiiifi  of  mty  fresh  and  certain 
iifamiatton,  &botit  a  eountiy  whkb  app«ar«  to  bo 
yfiintad  from  othen;  more  niiileijr  ^  chfijucier 
in  locftlitj.  May  we  not  &uniil«e,  Umt  a 
it  of  a  star  both  dropped*  with  two  or  three 
tif  Lti  inhaMtints,  on  thb  part  of  our  globe  I 

Tnn^TC  Wigblj  probable.  Eireo  jet  there 
vpfrnm  a  fitnmge  diftmuliDation  In  the  EnglLi^h  to 
i««ci»te  with  those  of  other  regjonii.  Their 
setfbbours  m<^^t  n  forf^tgnL^r  with  a  ^tiiile  and  a 
ahiUtim  r  the  Eoglinh  withdraw  from  him  9<Uir- 
mgtxid  &oming^  aa  if  tht^  Tright  of  the  fail  were 
mmi,  and  the  intent  of  the  stranger  wor^  than 
Qfi««TtaiiL.  The  rest  of  the  Europcotii  give  indt- 
^QQft  of  ^ood  win  or  good  mannerB,  by  an  em- 
hmt,  or  an  intercbange  of  the  hanil,  or  by  ineer- 
ticnL  of  their  no^ea  into  that  portion  of  the  hf^ir 
tllidi  growi  between  the  ear  mxd  the  cihtn,  and 
ihidi^  \mm^  to  thotn  what  the  Interior  of  the  tail 
inadngH^  Ihey  nooriph  for  that  purpose*  You 
ixmk  hrmm  an  Engti^bman'a  face  idIo  Ihe  figure 
mi  4m«nakins  of  &  football^  ere  he  can  di^ern 
to  h^  latislkiion  that  he  ought  to  rocogtui»e  you 
uafiri«Dd  To  this  obliquity  and  perversity  I 
mmt  itinhute  it,  that  every  ordinance  of  Je^us 
Clfist  halh  been  cafit  aaide  by  blm,  having  first 
«6enaiued  the  factj  that  every  one  hath  been 
ikf  ftjeeted,  on  the  authority  of  a  pubbe 
J'nsdier.  He  aat  in  a  sort  of  tub  or  harreli  over 
thick  WB£  suspended  by  a  chain  (not  without 
iapo  iijpport  from  the  himler  pivrt  of  the  barrel) 
1^  cover  of  a  wine-pre^  at  the  height  of  about 
Iw  r«e4  above  hie^  heaii.  He  smiled  at  hia  audi- 
tMi;ci|]c<l  thcnjhia  brotb«™,  though  there  were 
fefere  km  more  of  the  female  mx  than  of  the 
Biti;  lad  sa^ured  them  that,  a<:i:ording  to  the 
5o«*  ^  (Md  Tidintje,  the  greater  part  of  ihem 
wm  be^^itably  go  to  the  dci  il,  ftn4  gnaah  their 
teth  ct^raally.  Upon  which,  he  and  hi^i  audience 
^u  t»  ling  and  oj^le ;  and  I  isaw  among-  them 
**«tl  *eta  of  teeth  which  I  thought  too  pretty 
W  lladr  destination  \  and  fteveml  mouths,  qd  the 
«»itearT,  which  never  could  pay  the  penalty  cle- 
BOflacftti.  A  yooQ^  person  Fat  Inj^ide  me  boat- 
0^  time,  hut  b<^tiiig  it  where  it  waa  impo8«ibIe 
«iie  shtttild  hear  it,  and  ecemimjr  to  provoke  nn  ac- 
•wipwiimeiit  A  sallow  man  noder  the  jireaeher, 
ittiairith  watery  eyca,  not  unlike  a  duck's  In 
•  Tm  and  colotiri  wd  with  no^triU  opening  w»d 
'i^ittin^,  and  with  a  movitb  getnieircidar  in  front, 
id  dnwu  upward  at  the  comera,  caught  me  by 
tdbowas  I  left  the  temple,  and  told  me  the 
^'•^rer  wus  worthy  of  his  hire,  I  did  not  com- 
-thmA  hi*  meaning,  and  perhaps  might  have 
'  iicd  at  him  for  an  exphmatioa.  when  an  agricub 
-Hit  eame  up  between  ua,  to  whom  1  Ijowed*  and 
■^i^l.  **  Ue  means  you/*  The  agriculturiat  made 
«»  BO  auiwer,  but  ^id  to  the  other,  '*  He  looks 
Kb  %  Diitek  eailor  in  hla  holiday  Ruit."  And 
^"iin^  to  me,  '•  Master,  I  «ay,  tip  him  fire  ahil- 
^ :  lie  comoi  lilt  ouee  a  quarter^  and  daJnnK 
'^^^  pttribh,  he  and  hie  parson,  at  a  reisonjible 


ratfiL**  Then  vriuking,  **  If  you  eleep  at  the  Green 
Dragon,  he  will  see  that  your  bed  i^  wanned  to 
your  wish,  and  idng  you  a  Btave  at  the  opening  of 
tbesenice,'*  In  fict^  snch  was  the  good  man' a 
gratitude,  he  l»ronght  me  hifi  daughter  at  dusk ; 
which  is  often  done  in  London^  although  not  im 
often,  we  may  awppoee,  m  in  the  time  of  the 
Chriatiana.  I  wish  the  young  woman  had  pro- 
fited by  the  fathers  ei^mple,  and  had  rather 
aaked  for  money  than  run  off  with  it. 

The  love  of  the  gencrona  m«i  expands  and  dla^ 
playa  itaelf  in  the  suuahine  of  his  litierulity ;  the 
love  of  the  wiao  man  reposes  in  the  lihade  of  his 
discretion.  Neither  of  the&e  was  left  to  my  choice; 
and,  0  Emperor  f  friend  of  my  youth  !  1  lost  at 
once  my  money,  my  watch,  and  my  silk  trouBer*. 

Emjicror.  I  can  hail  and  rain  and  overflood 
with  money ;  watches  !  have  many  v»  star?  are  in 
the  firmament :  and  with  silk  I  can  array  the 
earth,  ami  cover  the  billows  of  the  ocean.  Money 
take  thou  from  my  eoQerfi  with  both  hands.  T^e 
I  forty  four  rolxss  from  my  closet,  called  the  cloaet 
of  ambergrie,  all  worn  by  the  members  of  my  im- 
perial house,  some  by  the  bravest  and  most  an- 
cient of  our  aneeatora,  and  nmuy  flowered  with 
veriea  and  proverbg.  Take  Ukcwitse  what  watches 
thou  ueedcet  and  approvest,  from  the  wall  of  any 
edifiee  in  my  gardens,  in  moiit  of  which  there  ara 
huudreds  to  relieve  the  tiresomeness  we  lAifler 
from  the  rude  obatreperance  of  the  birds  In 
Kpriug. 

Tmn.0-TL  0  Emperor  I  friend  of  my  youth  t 
one  waioh  aufficee,  and  be  it  any  one  pkin  and 
good.  In  the  ve**tmentH  I  would  make  a  aelectioD ; 
not  taking  what  the  bravest  or  moat  aneleDt  of 
our  Emperon  have  sanctified,  nor  much  regarding 
the  hterature  impreaaed  on  them,  which  I  am  afraid 
the  moth.^  may  have  divided  into  iomewhat  too 
minute  paragraphs,  and  dratnatUed  with  unne- 
cessary inteijections. 

EmptfTOT.  Thou  f^hali  tbett  hare  forty-foor 
newer :  twenty-two  of  them  flowered  with  gold, 
six  teen  hung  with  pcsirlst  and  six  ioterwoven  with 
my  father's  rersea, 

Tnng-Ti.  These  sii  will  never  wear  oat :  the 
others  too  will  preserve  through  many  jiges  the 
odour  of  my  gratitude,  and  the  richer  &agranc(» 
of  my  prince'd  love. 

Emperor.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
better  religion  of  the  English  was  little  durable, 

TstTig-Ti.  Religiona,  like  teai^  aufier  by  passing 
the  salt  water. 

Emperor.  Kong-Fu-Ti^i  wrote  not  this. 

T^T^'TU  He  wrote  it  not, 

Emper&r.  Write  it  thon  on  the  blank  leaf  at 
the  termination  of  hw  sayinga,  in  that  copy  which 
my  ancestor,  Chow-Hi,  of  tileiged  memory, 
bought  at  the  expense  of  a  riee-gnmnd  in  Wong- 
Wa,  and  of  the  tea^jup  <^lled  Chang-Chang,  traua- 
parent  and  thin  as  a  white  ro!!e-leaf»  though  a 
floldicfa  span  in  diameter,  and  little  short  of  a 
lawyer's  ;  and  so  smooth,  that  (it  h  written  in  our 
chronicles)  flieahavc  broken  their  legs  in  attempt* 
ing  to  climb  it. 
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Tginff-TH.  They  must  have  been  young  ones,  or 
very  decrepit 

Bmperar,  The  chronicles  of  my  ancestors  do 
not  commemorate  that  particular,  nor  offer  a  con- 
jecture at  their  ages. 

Tnng-Ti.  History  is  much  improved  of  late,  and 
chiefly  by  the  sedulity  of  the  English.  In  Eng- 
land we  should  have  known  all  about  it,  to  a  day, 
and  some  duels  would  have  been  fought^  and 
many  calumnies  and  curses  dealt  reciprocally  in 
the  outset  For  although  their  denominations  in 
hostility  are  much  longer  and  much  more  ponde- 
rous than  ours,  they  cast  them  with  great  dexte- 
rity.and  velocity.  The  English  historians  are 
double-handed. 

Emperor.  So  are  ours. 

TaiTig-Ti,  But  theirsfkeep  one  hand  for  his- 
tory, the  other  for  controversy;  the  one  being 
blackened  with  ink,  the  other  with  gunpowder. 
Their  &vourite  words  anciently  were  »aitU  and 
hero ;  the  present  in  fission  are  rogue  and  rebel. 
One  of  their  kings  ordered  the  bones  of  his 
&ther*s  enemies  to  be  disinterred,  long  after  their 
burial  This  monarch  seems  to  unite  more  suf- 
fiages  from  the  modem  historians  than  any  other, 
and  their  works  relating  to  his  reign  are  enriched 
with  more  sermons,  and  pleadings,  and  opinions 
of  counsel,  and  depositions  of  witnesses. 

Emperor,  Such  histories,  with  their  depositions, 
must  be  as  unsavoury  as  the  oldest  street  in  Can- 
ton ;  and,  with  their  sermons  and  pleadings  and 
opinions,  must  be  equally  long  and  crooked. 

THng-Ti,  The  English,  like  the  ants,  follow 
one  another  in  a  regular  line,  through  wet  and 
dry,  their  leaders  choosing  in  preference  those 
places  which  have  a  pungent  odour. 

Emperor,  'Say,  nay,  Tsing-Ti  I  thou  dislikest 
them  for  disappointing  thee  in  thy  feivourite  reli- 
gioiL 

Ta'mg-Ti,  Certainly  I  do  not  like  them  the 
better  for  it :  but  I  love  my  country  and  my  em- 
peror the  more  when  I  return  and  see  the  tolera- 
tion of  every  sect  and  creed.  What  a  strange 
institution  is  prevalent  in  Europe !  Christianity 
is  known  and  confessed  to  be  so  excellent  and 
divine  a  thing,  that  no  man  is  permitted  at  once 
to  be  a  Chiistian  and  to  call  himself  so.  He 
may  take  which  division  he  likes :  he  may  practise 
the  ordiiumces  of  Christ  without  assuming  the 
name,  or  he  may  assume  the  mune  on  condition 
that  he  abstain  from  the  ordinances.  However, 
it  is  whispered  that  several  whole  fiunilies  are 
privileged,  and  neither  deny  that  they  are  Chris- 
tians, nor  abstain  with  any  rigour  from  the  duties 
enjoined.  I  was  but  a  year  in  the  country :  I  say 
only  what  I  have  heard.  Often  that  which  is 
beautiful  at  a  distance,  loses  its  effect  as  we  ap- 
proach it  The  cloud  whereon  the  departing  sun 
pours  his  treasures,  which  he  invests  with  purple 
and  gold,  and  appears  to  leave  as  a  representative 
not  unworthy  of  himself,  fills  us  with  gUdness, 
pure  and  chastened,  fit>m  the  horizon ;  but  is  the 
mountain  it  hath  rested  on  less  dreary  and  less 
sterile  the  day  after  1    I  was  a  Christian  when  I 


quitted  my  native  land :  I  return  to  my  native 
land,  and  am  a  Christian.  My  tears  fell  abun- 
dantly, genially,  sweetiy,  on  first  reading  the  ser- 
mon of  the  blessed  Teacher  to  his  disciples. 
How  I  wished  to  press  my  brow  upon  the  herbs 
below  him,  in  the  midst  of  that  fiuthful  and  frater- 
nal multitude  f  How  I  wished  to  humble  it,  even 
unto  the  insects,  and  so  quiet  my  heart  for  ever 
by  its  just  abasement  t 

When  I  had  resided  a  short  time  in  England,  I 
b^gan  to  suspect  that  some  few  sentences  were 
interpolated  by  Act  of  Parliament;  such  as, 

*'  If  anjnian  will  toe  thee  at  law,  and  take  awajtby 
ooat,  Itt  him  hare  thy  doak  alio." 

And  again,  speaking  of  prisons, 

**  Thoo  ihalt  by  no  moans  oome  out  tbonoa  till  then  bait 
paid  the  nttarmoet  farthing.** 

I  saw  several  poor  soldiers  in  the  streets,  who 
had  been  in  Egypt  about  the  time  (I  suspect)  when 
Christianity  was  breathing  her  last  They  were 
holy  men,  but  somewhat  more  addicted  to  the 
ancient  part  of  the  Bible  than  to  the  newer,  calling 
often  upon  God  to  confound  and  damn  this  person 
and  that  However  they  had  observed  with  punc- 
tuality the  hardest  of  the  more  recent  command- 
ments ;  which  is, 

« If  thine  «ye  offend  thee,  plndk  it  ont  and  catt  it  from 
thee;  for  it  is  profitahlefor  thee  that  one  of  thy  momben 
■honld  perieb,  and  not  that  thy  whole  body  ehoold  be 
oaet  into  heU.  And  if  thy  right  hand  offbad  thee,  cot 
it  off  and  oast  it  from  thee.** 

The  precept  is  plain;  the  reasons,  I  imagine, 
are  parliamentary.  However,  there  were  many 
who  thought  them  quite  sufficient,  and  who  not 
only  cut  off  the  hand  but  the  arm  likewise.  Won- 
derful in  how  short  a  time  so  complete  a  change 
was  effected ! 

I  myself  did  not  aim  precipitately  at  tiiis 
perfection,  but,  in  order  to  be  well  received  in 
the  countiy,  I  greatly  wished  the  fiivour  of  a 
blow  on  the  right  cheek.  Unfortunately  I  got 
several  on  the  l^t  before  I  succeeded.  At  last  I 
was  so  happy  as  to  make  the  acquisition  of  a  moat 
hearty  cuff  under  the  socket  of  the  right  eye, 
giving  me  all  those  vague  colours  which  we  Chi- 
nese reduce  into  regular  features,  or  into  strange 
postures  of  the  body,  by  means  of  glasses.  As 
soon  as  I  knew  positively  whether  my  head  was 
remaining  on  my  neck  or  not,  I  turned  my  left 
cheek  for  the  testimony  of  my  fiuth.  The  aanil- 
ant  cursed  me  and  kicked  me;  the  by-standers, 
instead  of  calling  me  Christian,  called  me  Turk 
and  Malay ;  an^  instead  of  humble  and  modesty 
the  most  impudrait  dog  and  devil  they  had  ever 
set  eyes  upon.  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and  praiaed 
God,  since  at  last  I  had  been  admitted  into  eo 
pure  and  pious  a  country,  that  even  this  action 
was  deemed  arrogant  and  immodest  Seeing  a 
Jew  on  my  return  (as  I  soon  found  he  was)  who 
had  several  things  to  sell,  I  asked  of  him  whether 
he  had  any  medicine  good  for  the  contusion  of  my 
cheek-bone. 

"  Come  along  with  me,"*  said  he. 
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We  entered  na  alle^;  he  imloclced  a  door  in  tbe 
MiTowest  part  of  it,  and  cotiilucted  me  to  the 
inaiiiiil  of  tbe  house.  Hia  mfG  and  children  rmn 
oat  14>  meet  ima ;  and  a  tittle  ^1  Iiad  caiight  him 
hf  the  hand  before  anj  of  the  |wrtjr  «aw  that  a 
il^3Ui^^  w»&  behind;  for  the  Blair»  were  narrow 
awl  d&rk.  The  exaberane^  af  plmimrt  wna  re- 
pmaed.  The  tittle  girl  did  cot  loose  ber  Other's 
hMndt  nor  did  the  motherdraw  her  back,  altbougb 
ihe  held  ber  by  the  ansL  The  little  girl  looked 
^ead^tlj  at  tne,  and  Uten  liKi«ed  her  father'^ 
iuud,  and  turned  her  l.^ek  toward  me,  and  placed 
her  finger,  I  conjecture,  to  her  eye*  But  the 
mo^er  was  exctislng  her  dresa.,  aad  ber  ignomni^ 
hew  to  receive  sueh  a  peraoaage,  when  the  child, 
tBip«tient  that  her  sigm  were  ioel&etiul,  criadj 
"  0  mother  I  can  not  jou  eee  how  he  U  bmised  1  ** 
The  TTordj*  had  *can^ly  escaped  her  \lp»,  before 
the  jktber  brought  a  wbito  liquid  in  a  teacup,  and 
fijd  calmly,  "  Rachel )  put  down  your  banda  from 
abore  your  head,  and  neither  grieve  nor  wonder, 
hul  help.**  I  imagine  I  had  been  detained  on  the 
eataide  of  the  door,  until  seTeral  Ihinga  were  re- 
moved from  the  crowded  and  small  apartment^  m 
vhkh  tlie  sir  had  by  no  mean«  alt  the  benefit  it 
m%lil  bare  bad  &om  ita  ekvation.  When  I 
entered  it  and  csame  fully  into  the  lights  every  ia^j 
excepting  the  buihand'fl,  eipreesed  the  mofit  tender 
{>ity>  Eaehel  had  aearcely  touched  me  with  the 
e9i^ii|^  remedy,  ere  she  mid  she  wna  sure  she  hurt 
ID&  The  tittle  girl  fiaid  to  me,  *'  let  me  do  it,'' 
iod  ^  It  doe«  not  hurt  at  &1L  See !  I  have  put 
avme  on  tbe  same  phicc  In  my  owa  cboek/'  and 
Ihen wbiipered  in  the  mother's  ear^  ''can  not  you 
fsconnge  bim  better  ?  doeA  he  cry  ? " 

Then  ewiaped  me  those  words,  O  my  Emperor 
Aad  friend  !  those  which  never  before  fell  from 
me,  and  which  I  do  heliere  are  original,  **  Yea,  a 
wise  man  may  marry**' 

The  huahand  did  not  confine  hi»  inquiriea  to 
the  ^nm  of  what  be  called  the  qunrrel ;  and  on 
my  eayiaf  thut  I  never  could  have  expected  bo 
Utile  of  commJAeration,  so  little  of  assiitiLuee,  from 
Chnatiana,  "Why  not,'*  cried  he  abruptly,  "Are 
Tiirks  more  cruel  1**  "I  can  cot  Rpeak  of  the 
Turkfl,"  aaid  1,  **  but  I  could  wi^h  that  so  pure  and 
m  piouf  a  sect  m  tbe  Christiana  were  humaner." 
I  th^n  begun  to  ask  quefttioua  In  my  turn ;  cer- 
tainly not,  whether  he  waa  among  the  profesaiag 
or  the  acting ;  but  bow  long  ago  it  wai  forbidden 
tJiit  ihe  same  pemon  ahould  lie  both  T  He  began 
to  fed  my  hea4l,  unceremouiouRly^  in  places  where 
there  were  tjo  bruise^,  and  thought  it  wotild  be 
ImtiiT  for  me  to  loaealittlc  blood,  as  an  ugly  blow 
might  he  unlucky  to  the  brain.  The  wife  made 
■ipji  to  hlni,  but  could  not  atop  him ;  an<l  her 
anxIcLy  thai  he  should  desist,  oaly  urged  him  to 
explain  and  defend  himftelt  The  little  girl  atippcd 

*'  We  children  of  Abnliaiii,*' aaid  he,  *^  hare  our 
hv  and  kv^p  it ;  while  erefy  year  Bome  new  fun- 
pi,  whiter  or  blacker,  more  innocent  or  more 
poiaoraou^  nprin^^  from  the  acatteringa  of  the  old 
dmigMllt  ferked  np  and  tittered  and  trimmed 


within  the  walk  ot  Rome^  PerseeutioQ  has  not 
Hhakoti  UA  itor  our  fathers  :  we  bold  &st  hy  their 
robea,  and  are  burnt  or  atoned  together/' 

The  wife  lifted  up  her  hands,  and  said  nothing: 
but  a  boy,  about  £ve  ycar^  old,  seeing  her 
handi;  lifted  up^  knelt  under  them  and  asked  her 
bleaidng :  ahe  gave  it,  shedding  teara  over  him. 
The  huahand  too  himself  was  moved :  for  no- 
thing rooeee  the  soul  like  another's  patient  suf 
fcring.  He  likewise  waa  moved  j  but  leaa  with 
tenderness  than  indignatiom 

'*  They  have  burned,  ye*,"  cried  he,  "  they  have 
burocd  even  Huch  aa  thou  art,  O  my  Abel  I  " 

Here  he  entered  into  historical  faete^  so  hor- 
rible and  atrocious,  th&t  the  princes  of  Europe 
thought  it  expedient  to  unite,  and  to  eiert  their 
utmost  authority,  id  order  that  two  of  the  pefp^ 
trator^  might  be  kept  on  their  thrones^  agunat 
the  reclamation  of  their  Ruhjects;  theio  two 
having  repeatc<lly  committed  peijnry,  and  re- 
peatedly attempted  parricide 

Ernptror,  And  tbe  other  kings  aided  and  aa- 
sLated  them  ! 

Tmng-TL  All,  all :  never  were  they  nnanimoua 
before.  These  kings,  it  m  reportedi  are  of  difer- 
eat  ieeta;  yet  they  most  formally  agreedj  and 
moat  solemnly  protested,  that  parrieide  and  per^ 
jniy  are  legitimate  in  princes.  In  England  there 
are  some  who  doubt  it,  but  tbcy  are  deemed 
shdlow  and  insufflcieut ;  and  though  indeed  they 
think  more  rigidly  than  the  rciat,  they  are  called 

Empewr.  High  compliment  \ 

Tsing-TL  Far  otherwiae  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people  i  tbe  word  liberal  is  the  only  word  more 
odious. 

Enq^ror.  Tsing-Ti !  Tsing-Ti  I  ari.  thou  quite 
aure  that  this  contusion  may  not  have  jolted  and 
confounded  aod  estranged  thy  memory  1  for, 
although  men  change  their  religion,  or  lose  their 
principlta,  a  reminiscence  of  right  and  wrong 
must  remain.  That  any  should  voloutarily  lay 
Impediments  oo  the  opemtion  of  their  minds,  is 
really  incrcflible ;  that  they  should  hate  you  for 
smoothening  the  way  before  tbem,  and  for  leaving 
it  open,  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  worst  de- 
pravity, or  to  insanity  the  most  irreiaediahla 

Tm.}^iff'TL  Things  less  enormoui  may  be  more 
easily  forgotten.  The  blow  on  my  cheek-bone 
rather  improved  than  impaired  my  memory :  at 
least  supplying  it  with  another  £ict  for  its  store- 
bouse. 

Emptrar.  I  would  more  willingly  hear  again  of 
the  Jew  than  of  the  princes;  he  seems  much 
honeatcr  and  much  wiser.  The  distance  in  rank 
between  xtA  is  the  same,  therefore  the  same  would 
be  my  sympathy  with  them  as  wilh  him^  if  they 
deserved  it*  1  can,  however,  bIiow  no  eounte- 
nance  to  such  earoi'rable  wretches;  m  thoie  who 
not  only  held  altiancc  with  pctjurers  and  pani- 
ddea,  hut  who  abi^talned  from  bringing  them  to 
punishmenL  Indi^erent  and  heedless  am  I 
what  religion  they  ptofesa  or  hold.  Some  ia 
roquiiito  ;   amce  imbecile  men  (and  such  arc 
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those  princes)  can  only  learn  morality  under  the 
rod  of  fear. 

TstTig-TL  The  English  treat  theirs  as  the 
Malays  we  see  in  China  treat  their  serpents,  first 
drawing  their  teeth,  then  teaching  them  to  dance 
to  one  certain  tone.  Bat  these  serpents,  when- 
ever they  get  loose,  make  off  towiurd  ot^er  ser- 
pents and  join  them,  forgetting  the  wrist  and 
tabor,  and  preferring  any  holes  and  brambles  to 
the  level  well-brushed  ground  upon  which  they 
received  their  education. 

When  I  pressed  the  Jew  to  join  me  and  become 
a  Christian,  he  declared  he  had  no  aversion  to 
the  precepts  of  Christ,  who  had  given  a  strong 
testimony  for  his  nation. 

"  I  am  sorry  that,  by  the  laws  of  the  knd,'* 
sud  he,  "  so  humane  and  devoted  a  creature  was 
condemned  to  death.  But  the  laws  of  our  land, 
in  this  instance,  were  not  more  rigorous  than  the 
laws  of  others.  The  public  men  endured  him 
longer  than  the  public  men  of  any  other  country 
in  the  world  would  endure  one  who  excited  so 
pertinaciously  the  populace  against  them.  Scribes, 
publicans,  pharisees,  are  for  ever  in  his  mouth, 
mixed  with  much  bitterness.  What  government 
could  go  on  regularly  and  fiecurely  in  the  midst 
of  mobs  and  invectives  1  Yet  he  received  for 
many  years  far  less  molestation  than  he  gave. 
These  scribes,  these  publicans,  these  pharisees, 
were  the  richest,  the  most  powerful,  and  the  most 
enlightened  men  in  the  country.  Call  the  judges, 
and  the  bishops,  and  the  secretaries  of  state  in 
England,  by  such  names;  point  them  out  for 
hatred,  for  abhorrence,  for  indignation,  in  the 
same  manner;  and  your  personal  liberty,  instead 
of  remaining  three  or  four  years,  would  not  be 
left  you,  my  friend,  so  many  mornings.'' 

This  is  true ;  and  I  attempted  to  evade  it :  for, 
though  many  men  like  truth,  there  is  always 
something  they  like  better.  Victory  is  so  sweet 
a  thing,  we  not  only  shed  words  but  blood  for  it ; 
just  as  the  wild  men  did  in  the  first  ages  on 
record. 

"  Where!**  cried  I,  with  an  air  of  triumph  (for 
an  escape  is  often  one),  "  where  does  Jesus  Christ 
bear  testimony  in  your  fiivourl  he  often  bears  it 
against  you.** 

He  replied  calmly,  ''  In  these  plain  words : 
'  Think  not  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  Law  or  the 
Prophets :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill : 
for  verily  I  say  unto  you,  till  heaven  and  earth 
pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  nowise  pass  from 
the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled.*  ** 

He  confounded  me :  I  thanked  him  and  his 
wife  for  their  courtesy,  and,  not  knowing  what  to 
do  with  my  fingers,  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of 
coarse  paper  a  ring,  taken  from  my  little  one, 
and  requested  the  good  Rachel  to  give  the 
contents  to  her  daughter,  when  she  happened  to 
have  a  cough.  I  escaped  the  formulary  of  accep- 
tance or  r^isal  which  she  might  have  employed 
had  she  discovered  them. 

Every  diay  showed  me  the  vestiges  of  a  religion 
in  mins.    The  Teacher  and  his  disciples  and 


apostles  taught  not  only  the  justice  but  the  ne- 
cessity of  enjoying  all  things  in  common :  and 
those  who  disobeyed,  were  declared  guilty  of  the 
crime  against  the  Holy  Qhost. 

Emperor,  In  the  name  of  wonder,  what  crime 
can  that  be  1 

Tsing-TL  One  indeed  not  veiy  clear  in  its 
nature,  but  manifest  enough  in  its  effects.  Those 
who  sinned  against  it  were  instantly  stricken 
dead,  particularly  in  that  said  article  concerning 
the  conmiunity  of  goods.  No  other  crime  what- 
ever was  punished  so  summarily,  or  with  such 
severity,  as  the  holding  back  a  particle  of  pro- 
perty. And  yet  perhaps  the  warier  might  rea- 
sonably have  had  some  scruples  and  perplexities 
about  it,  seeing  that  one  Judas  Iscariot,  a  special 
knave,  who  betrayed  the  Teacher  to  crucifixion, 
had  been  the  treasurer.* 

Women  were  forbidden  to  attend  the  churches 
in  fine  clothes.  The  women  of  England,  at  the 
present  day,  turn  up  their  noses  at  anyone  who 
does  not  put  on  her  best  upon  the  Sunday; 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  service  seems  to 
be  a  most  rigid  examination  how  &r  this  neces- 
sary compliment  is  paid  to  the  anti-christian 
priest. 

The  Teacher  orders  men  to  pray  little,  and  in 
private.t  One  who  had  persecuted  him,  and  af- 
terward came  over  to  his  party,  one  Saul  or  Paul, 
could  not  in  his  conscience  let  him  have  his  own 
way  in  everything,  and  told  people  to  pray  pub- 
licly. The  day  of  my  arrival  in  London,  I  wished 
to  accommodate  myself  to  the  habits  of  the  nation, 
and  having  read  in  my  Bible,  **  If  any  be  meny, 
let  him  sing  Psalms,'*  and  thinking  that  a  pecu- 
liarity of  pronunciation  is  disguised  more  easily 
in  singing  than  in  talking,  I  b^;an  to  sing  Psalms 
through  the  streets.  The  populace  pelted  me; 
the  women  cried,  "  scandalous  !'*  the  boys,  "  let  us 
have  some  fun  !**  and  proof  was  made  upon  me  with 
many  eggs,  even  after  I  had  declared  I  could  pei^ 
form  no  miracles  with  them,  and  had  plainly 
proved  I  could  neither  catch  one  in  my  mouth, 
nor  restore  to  life  the  chicken  that  had  long  ago 
died  within  it.  An  anti-christian  priest  of  great 
austerity,  with  legs  like  a  flamingo's,  asked  me 
whether  I  was  not  ashamed  of  my  pro&neness,  in 
singing  Psalms  along  the  public  wtJks)  Another, 
who  was  called  his  chapUiin,  and  rode  with  him 
in  his  coach,  cried,  "  My  loid,  drive  on !  Coach- 
man, drive  on!  Send  the  son  of  a  ....  to 
Bedlam.**  Extensive  as  are  the  commercial  re- 
lations of  the  English,  I  was  astonished  that  a 
chaplain,  which  means  the  priest  that  prays  for 
another  (none  of  consideration  perfonning  for 
himself  so  menial  an  office),  should  (never  having 
visited  China)  have  known  so  much  of  my  motheiv 
and  should  designate  by  so  coarse  an  appellation 
the  concubine  of  a  prince.  After  a  time,  I  ac- 
quired the  intelligence,  that  no  woman  in  England 
is  exempt  firom  it  who  forms  an  alliance,  unsanc- 
tioned by  marriage,  with  any  except  the  king. 


•  1  Johih  xiL 
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The  Ijidj  in  tiiat  case  b  styled  the  k'm^ifamtirUet 
OTp  more  proper! j,  his  mistreMt  hAving  the  ap- 
poinlmeQtof  bu  ftmUiu9a4on  and  hh  bishops  Ibe 
tfiKkiii^  of  bifi  ^h-pondi^  and  the  formation  of  his 
nuufirj.  In  &ct,  ahe  alone  has  the  core  of  Ma 
%QitY  »nii  of  hi^  comforU  and  of  b  m  oonfieiencej 
f£)d  inaj  tickle  bk  ribi  and  make  him  kugh, 
iriilioat  being  h^iged  for  it. 

Emperor,  Prodlgietis  privilege  I  in  u  j^ountry 
whcr«  (wo  hnDdj-<:d  other  oQ'cnc^  juna  subject  to 
iKit  puiLMhment, 
Tnng-TL  The  heada  of  the  law  bend  before 
,  tbe  graTest  of  them  iLod  tbc  mont  religiotiB, 
n  thoae  who  would  paoitih  with  death  the 
Jteij  of  aqQeen. 

fLm^tror.    Tsiiig-Ti  [     Taing-Ti !     that    blow 

ti  the  eheek'iione  1  tho4e  rotten  eg^  f  that 

,ium^  perch  !  that  odd  dignity  cmhlaxoned  on 

thy  mother  !  surely  they  have  warped  thee  1   The 

l^v^  in  the  bmd  may  he  guilty  of  such  baseneas, 

tbe  h^hee^  loaj  be  guilty  of  sueh  cruelty ;  but 

irtu  eriinci  hare  their  cia»»es  amd  their  Unea 

'«l£t:  the  wor^  man  in  the  wor^t  nation  of 

auth  never  eould  be  guilty  at  once  of  crimes 

different.      What  freezeth  mjiy   buro,   what 

meth  may  froeze^  but   not  at  one  moitii'Ut, 

i  b0u  bast  indeed  had  aome  reason  for  di^plea- 

wm  I  hut  how  much  greater  wotildBt  thou  fcel^  U 

^tof -Ti !  if  thou  Inmost  from  it  on  the  tUoroa 

aioog  tbe  precipie^  of  falsehood.     No,  my  friendj 

Ihy  vorda  were  always  true  ;  and  what  is  there, 

er  iboidd  there  be  Lneredible^  of  a  tmf ion  where 

JQilioe  ii  more  costly  than  riotence,  and  religion 

»«*  mpacioua  than  theft !    1  would  hear  farther 

u-m  thjii,  and  what  thou  haat  to  say  in  defence 

r  Paul,  who  gave  an  ordinance  in  rantror 

Ui    hit  maEter'iSv      He   muMt   have  put 

Dg  weapona   into   the   honda   of   the  anti- 

ritthni. 

^mnrfTK  1  ean  not  under^itand  the  anti-chria- 

''>»t  id  I,  and  the  Christiana  not  much  better* 

'  !-t  ti lolled  him  highly,  but  perhapa  at 

when  they  thought  of  becoming  anti- 

-    a.^  giving  a  Bunction  to  diaobf^llenee 

1J1  i<>u-     Ho  had  many  atrauge  by-way» 

'invvi^   ibiiiga.     For  instance  now :   Satan  b 

i  of  hlaipfaemy :  he  stands  opposite  to  the 

Smfuffvr,  Why  does  the  Creator  let  the  rogue 

TL  I  know  not :  be  docR  however  stand 

in  that  position^  and  breather  lire  and 

vt  him,  dividing  the  univer^  with  him, 

^be  richer  j*nd  more  beautiful  to  bis  own 

'^.    Finding  the  wife  of  the  unhappy  man  m 

^'"•c  hoH3ft  I  lodged  ill-humounjd  and  sullen, 

"i|h  Mmh  addicted  bo  her  Bible^  1  ropeatod  to 

'  from  it, 

Ua  tlie  woman  leam  in  ailenee  with  all  mb- 

hJ»B  ftaml  at  me ;  and  when,  to  make  her  eajiy, 
I  voqJiI  have  given  her  the  kiss  of  peace,  as  eom- 
^n^  ut>  ahe  cried,  **  You  canting  hound  I  1 

ill  live  you  a  cufiF  in  Uie  muzzJeT    It  came 


almoat  too  quick  for  a  promiM*.  Ifl'oT  did  it  end 
here.  The  hubbandj  who  was  present,  fiatd, 
"  Master  Omngc-facc,  your  pocket  shall  sweat  for 
tbiC  and  took  me  to  JSotff  Sered,  so  called  from 
the  numbera  of  fashionable  men  retorting  thc^re^ 
and  hnmng  to  the  magistrate.  A  pick  pocket 
was  befone  him,  who,  while  he  raiHcd  one  hand  to 
heaven  in  protestation  of  his  innocence,  robbed 
mo  with  the  other  of  all  the  money  1  earned  for 
my  aor|uittaL 

Empi^TGr.  How  then  didat  thou  escape  i  Thy 
situation  wati  deplorable. 

Tsiwj-TL  I  was  in  prison  three  dayi*» 

Emp^roK  My  mandarin  1  bj^  whaL  law  ? 

Tmf*ff-Ti.  1  can  not  ^y  by  wlmt  law  :  I  can  only 
eay  it  was  for  preaching  the  clearest  text  of  Paul, 
and  for  practihiog  the  bcHt  ceremony  of  the  church* 
A  short  time  afterward,  I  sat  at  (able  one  day 
with  a  young  lady  of  eJcquiAit^  beauty*  and  of 
equal  mode«ty*  Her  mother  had  invited  me  t^ 
dinner  for  my  love  of  the  Bible*  The  gent  I  em  mi 
who  aat  nejct  to  me  on  the  right  hand  ^bis  lady 
WBfl  on  the  left),  observing  me  very  dlihdeut  in 
my  conversation  with  her,  wished  to  give  me  a 
little  more  courage,  by  entering  with  mo  into  the 
fonccms  of  hvA  family, 

'^  Angelica,"^^'  said  he  after  a  while,  "  has  au 
independent  and  ample  fortune ;  and  yet  I  will 
dare  to  say  before  her  that  1  married  her  for  love* 
She  wlU  not  flatter  me  by  making  tbe  same  con-^ 
fcBsion."  Angelica  blushed  and  looked  happy; 
and  said  her  mother  bad  wished  her  t^  many 
again,  trnd  she  hud  thought  it  her  duty  to  comply. 
1  found  iibe  waa  in  her  twentieth  year,  and  had 
one  daughter  by  her  firat  husljand,  dead  ulxiut 
eighteen  months.  ThiiS  information  waa  given 
me  the  following  day  by  iho  mother^  in  whoso 
face  I  looked  earnestly  aa  she  apoka  "  What !" 
cried  I,  "  unhappy  woman  I  did  yon  aequiese<3 
in  iti  did  you  sanction  it?  did  you  wish  itT 
''  VThy  not  T  said  she.  "  And  docs  your  Angelica 
rt^d  the  Bible  (  and  dares  etie  toke  a  ^cood  hus- 
band in  spite  of  Timothy  and  Paul  t  '*  having 
damuation  because  she  hath  cast  off  her  6rst 
faith*"*  Knowing  that  the  English  are  superior  to 
other  nations  in  a  spcciej*  of  wit  denominated 
qiiimingt  and  that  they  consider  it  a  particular  act 
of  politeness  toward  a  stranger,  1  suspected  they 
were  beginning  to  initiate  me  in  some  of  ita  cere- 
monies, and  1  resolved  to  make  farther  inquiries  of 
the  mother;  and  the  more,. as  both  exclamation 
and  tent  were  intercept^jd  by  an  elderly  gentleman 
in  an  arm  chair,  who  shook  Uie  loose  ?kin  of  hla 
cheeks  at  me,  and  told  me,  some  questions  were 
to  bo  asked,  and  some  not  Therefore,  when 
she  and  I  were  alone,  1  did  not  repeat  tbe  piu8age« 
but  showed  it  in  the  book.  She  replied  gravely 
and  ctreuitously, 

*^  Mif^ter  Tsing-Ti  *  *  pardon  me  »  ,  perhups  1 
ought  to  a4ldresB  you  as  Sir  Tsing  Ti  .  ,  for  I 
can  never  think  a  person  of  your  appearanee, 
moving  in  an  eievatcd  sphere  .  . 
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Emperor,  What  f  like  a  parrot  in  a  gold  wire- 
cage  from  the  ceiling  ]    WeU,  go  on. 

Tsing-Tu  .  .  would  be  long  without  a  recom- 
mendation to  his  majesty,  that  he  might  be 
gracionsly  pleased  to  confer  on  yon  the  dignity 
of  knighUiood  or  baronetcy. 

Emperor,  My  eyes  are  as  long  and  narrow  as 
most  men's,  thanks  be  to  Godl  yet  I  can  not 
slip  them  into  the  crevices  of  thy  discourse.  Pro- 
ceed. 

Teing-Ti,  "  For  his  majesty,"  continued  she, 
"  is  growing  old,  poor  man !  and  takes  nothing 
in  hand  so  often  as  the  sword :  and  when  he  is 
tired  of  making  knights,  he  makes  a  baronet 
or  two,  in  order  to  laugh  and  get  a  good  diges- 
tion, by  discussing  the  merits  and  genealogies 
of  the  new-created." 

Emperor.  New  created  I  Hast  thou  eaten 
opium  1    Tsing-Ti,  continue. 

Tnng-Ti,  She  apologised,  and  protested  she 
did  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  anyone  could 
make  merry  with  mine,  the  worst  Chinese  £uni- 
lies  being  older  than  the  best  English. 

Emperor,  I  must  smell  thy  breath,  Tdng-TL 
I  fear  thou  hast  acquired  bad  habits :  no :  no ; 
upon  my  fidth  !  I  am  satisfied.  Conclude  the 
story. 

Tsing-Ti,  At  last  I  brought  the  lady  to  the 
point ;  and  finding  her  sincere  in  her  belief,  and 
extremely  angiy  to  prove  it,  I  went  through  the 
whole  passage,  word  for  word.  It  puzzled  her ; 
she  could  only  say,  '*  The  apostles  very  often 
differ  apparently  .  .  apparently,  Sir  Tsingf  for 
nobody  in  his  senses  will  presume  to  say  they 
do  really.  Indeed  the  words  sometimes  are  widely 
at  variance :  but  so  are  the  passages  in  the  finest 
music;  and  without  them  the  composer  would 
lose  all  pretence  to  harmony." 

I  looked  at  the  elderiy  gentleman,  who  had 
entered  the  room  in  the  midst  of  our  conversation : 
he  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  and  offered  me  one.  I 
frequently  have  observed  in  others,  although  I 
never  could  experience  it  in  myself,  that  snuff,  as 
compounded  in  Europe,  hath  wonderful  properties. 
Sometimes  it  matures  a  reply,  as  straw  does  apples : 
again  it  turns  an  argument  to  a  witticism,  or  a 
witticism  to  an  argument:  and  I  have  known 
even  a  rap  on  the  box-lid  bring  over  and  convince 
a  whole  party.  The.  elderly  gentleman,  when  he 
had  ofiered  me  his  snuff-box,  and  I  had  taken  a 
pinch  in  a  manner  to  give  him  a  good  opinion  of 
me,  drew  his  chair  still  closer,  and,  surveying  both 
my  hce  and  my  body,  seemed  to  signify  that  he 
thought  me  not  unfit  for  the  reception  of  reason. 
Placing  his  hand  with  extreme  gentleness  on  my 
wrist,  he  said  in  an  under-tone,  "  Our  religion  is 
to  us  what  your  gum-elastic  is  to  you.  It  is 
rounder  or  longer,  thinner  or  thicker,  darker  or 
lighter,  as  you  leave  it  or  pull  it :  we  rub  out 
whatever  we  will  with  it>  and,  although  some  dirt 
is  left  upon  it,  we  employ  it  again  and  again. 
There  is  much  demand  for  it  in  Uie  market  No 
wonder !  Severe  as  the  apostle  was  to  the  young 
widow,  in  prohibiting  her  to  diy  her  tears  on  the 


pillow  where  another  head  had  rested,  he  wis 
liberal  in  letting  men  eat  idiat  they  like,  although 
he  had  agreed  with  the  other  companions  of  the 
Teacher  that  nobody  should  eat  strangled  animali 
or  their  blood«  The  diviner  part  of  his  cha- 
racter (for  what  is  most  different  from  ours  mij 
even  in  him  be  called  the  diviner)  was  toleration 
and  forgiveness." 

Emperor,  Did  the  Christians  at  any  time  ob- 
serve this  law  1 

Taing-Ti,  Never ;  not  even  the  apostles.  Ssint 
Paul  prayed  God  to  execute  vengeance  for  him : 
and  Saint  Peter  used  the  sword,  which  God  com- 
manded should  be  sheathed  for  ever,  and  used  it 
with  much  intemperance  and  little  provocation. 
We  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  always  pre- 
sent in  their  councils ;  and  nothing  la  more  diffi- 
cult for  us  than  to  reconcile  the  precept  of  Psnl 
with  the  decision  of  the  rest>  and  the  action  of 
Peter  with  the  command  of  his  master. 

Emperor,  In  other  words,  with  the  inq>iritbn 
of  what  you  Christians  call  the  Holy  Ghost  In- 
deed I  do  think  you  must  strain  hard  to  bring 
them  dose. 

Teing-Ti,  It  perplexes  us. 

Emperor,  The  more  fools  you.  There  are  many 
things  of  which  it  is  shameful  to  be  ignorant ;  ind 
more  at  which  it  is  shamefhl  to  be  perplexed 
Did  thy  eating  these  meats  ever  hurt  thy  sto- 
mach 1 

Teing-Ti,  Never. 

Emperor,  Did  thy  eating  them  ever  hurt  thy 
neighbour's ) 

Tsing-Ti,  Fountain  of  wisdom  f  how  could  it? 

Emperor.  Did  thy  eating  them  ever  make 
thee  wish  to  partake  of  human  fleshi 

Tsing-Tu  Horrible!    Surely  not 

Emperor,  Draw  then  thy  own  oondusion.  Pro- 
duced it  on  any  man  one  of  these  effects,  hbnshooid 
my  finger  bid  abstain. 

Tsing-Ti.  The  old  Christians  slipped  aside 
and  feasted  heartily  on  a  noosed  hare  or  black 
pudding. 

Emperor,  What !  even  the  old  ones! 

Tsing-Ti,  Alas !  even  they,  for  the  mostiwri 
'  Emperor,  Tell  me  no  more  about  these  dis- 
agreementSy  but  rather  how  the  oral  doctrines  of 
the  Teacher  himself  were  taken. 

Tsing-Ti,  There  is  one  of  them  which  I  appre 
hend  was  never  believed  in,  since  a  oommuni^  of 
goods  was  abolished.  "  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  (or 
cable)  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than 
for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 
If  this  be  true,  and  what  is  God's  word  must  be, 
the  softest  bed  that  ever  rich  man  died  on,  sup- 
posing him  a  true  believer,  was  more  excruciat- 
ing to  him  than  if  he  were  corded  up  within  i 
sadc  of  vipers. 

Emperor,  Thou  sayest  well ;  but  who  bdieves, 
or  ever  believed  it  1 

Tsing-Tu  All  Christians. 

Emperor,  Do  not  wonder  then  that  Christianitj 
has  existed  so  short  a  time ;  so  much  shorter  than 
any  religion  upon  record. 
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Timg-TL  0  Emperor!  my  light  and  leader! 
there  are  acate  and  waiy  men  in  Europe  who  can 
penetrate  throagh  all  oar  objectionB  and  explain 
all  our  difficnltiea.  I  heard  it  roported  of  an  old 
Iidy,  one  of  the  last  ChristianB  left  in  England, 
that  she  ate  some  hemlock  in  mistake  for  celeiy, 
her  efes  being  too  dull  and  her  Tinegar  too  sharp 
for  the  difleovery.  She  told  her  children  and 
grandchildren  not  to  fear  for  her,  since,  among 
the  aigna  of  those  who  belieYe,  it  is  written  that 
''the/ shall  take  up  serpents;  and  that  if  thej 
drink  any  deadly  thing  it  shall  not  hurt  them." 
A  quarter  of  an  hoar  alter  this  exhortation  she 
died  in  ezeraciaUng  agonies.  The  priest  who 
attended  her  in  her  malady,  caught  her  last  breath 
and  recjnested  hia  bishop  to  remoTe  his  inqoietade. 
The  bishop  answered, 

''The  matter  is  easy.  She  did  not  drink  the 
deadly  thing;  she  ate  it." 

''My  Lord,  suppose  it  had  been  a  liquid  .  . 
God  forbid  I  should  doubt  or  question,  but  is  it 
eertain ...  so  very  certain,  I  would  say  1" 

"  Her  &ith  might  have  staggered,  during  its 
operation,  and  then  could  not  sare  her.  The 
slightest  doubt,  the  slightest  fear,  forfeits  the  re* 
ward." 

"  But,  my  Lord,  we  may  take  up  serpents." 
*  "  Toa  are  no  such  fool ;  Saint  Matthew  says  you 
may  take  them  up ;  but  where  does  he  say  they 
won't  bite  you  1  Bxtyther  Grimstone !  the  greatest 
of  follies  is,  for  old  people  to  play  young  tricks ; 
and  the  greatest  of  sins  is,  to  tempt  Qod.  Ex- 
hort yonr  parisMoners,  as  they  value  their  salva- 
tion,  nerer  to  tempt  him  in  this  way." 

I  myself  went  to  the  learned  expositor,  and 
consulted  him. 

Ev^)er€r,  So  then  thou  wouldst  ding  to  Christi- 
anitj  after  the  loss  of  thy  watch  and  silk  trousers . 

Aing-TL  I  would ;  knowing  that  my  emperor 
loTes  a  man  with  a  rdigion  as  well  as  a  man  with- 
(nA,  and  hath  no  partiality  for  a  mandarin  because 
he  eateth  of  the  same  dish,  but  would  quite  as 
willingly  see  him  dip  his  fingers  into  another. 

En^iror,  Bightly  said:  kings  and  emperors 
•honld  think  so. 

Ttinff-TL  The  distiller,  who  gains  his  llTeli- 
hood  bj  his  distilleiy,  may  be  displeased  if  a 
basketfbl  of  yellow  lOies  be  brought  to  him  for  a 
basketful  of  white,  and  may  throw  the  lilies  and 
the  basket  at  the  bearer,  in  much  anger ;  but  the 
possessor  of  a  spacious  garden,  in  which  are  clus- 
ters of  lilies,  both  white  and  yellow,  finds  a  plea- 
sure in  the  smell  of  the  one  and  in  the  colour  of 
the  other,  and  loves  to  see  a  portion  of  that  variety 
whieh  the  Creator's  hand  imphmted. 

Emperor,  Thou  speakest  welL  Emperors 
should  have  wide  eyes  and  broad  nostrils,  and 
shonld  never  turn  the  diversity  of  things  to  their 
displeasure ;  all  being  Qod's,  and  they  his  guests, 
invited  to  partake  and  to  enjoy  the  entertainment 
and  not  to  derange  and  discompose  it  Thou 
rememberest  my  fUher's  verses : 

"  Tb«  oanvw  mind  ia  the  dStoonlented  one. 

Than  itpltMore  la  wiedom,  there  la  wisdom  in  plaanire. 


If  thoo  ilttdaat  no  honey  in  thy  cake* 

Pat  thy  oftks  into  hooey  with  thine  own  rlght-hasd. 

Nor  think  tt  defiled  thereby." 

About  what  didst  thou  consult  the  expositor  1 

Teing-Ti,  Being  a  mandarin,  and  possessing 
no  mean  inheritance,  the  camel  or  cable,  of  which 
I  spake,  bore  heavily  upon  me.  The  expositor  is 
one  of  Uie  richest  men  in  the  kingdom,  and  moves 
lightly  under  it. 

Emperor,  He  must  have  laughed  at  thee. 

Tting-Ti,  Not  a  muscle  in  his  eheek  was  altered. 
He  received  me,  and  heard  myquestidngradously ; 
and  he  rang  the  bell  with  his  own  hand,  and  ordered 
his  servant  to  show  me  the  door,  bowed  to  me, 
and  even  gave  me  a  piece  of  silver  called  a  shil- 
ling. Whether  my  pride  was  raised  too  high  by 
so  refined  a  piece  of  courtesy,  as  his  inrinuation 
that  a  man  of  exalted  rank  or  philosophical  ch»> 
racter  should  be  deemed  incapable  of  finding  the 
door  himself,  or  whether  it  was  to  contend  with 
him  in  liberality,  when  I  kissed  the  shilling  and 
deposited  it  in  my  bosom,  I  presented  to  him  a 
broad  piece  of  gold,  eUborately  worked  with  many 
figures,  in  a  case  of  ivory,  carved  by  an  artificer 
of  sklU.  He  begged  my  pardon,  and  actually 
pushed  away  the  present.  I  kissed  his  hand  and 
wept  upon  it,«  the  true  Christian's!  the  humble 
man's !  Declining  my  gold  and  ivory,  he  entreated 
me  to  be  seated,  and  asked  me  how  he  could 
serve  me,  with  more  than  Asiatic  politeness.  In 
vain  I  besought  him  again  and  again  to  accept  the 
tribute  of  his  slave,  and  to  shower  on  me  the  dew 
of  wisdom.  He  was  inexorable  as  to  the  offerings 
but  appeared  to  be  very  well  pleased  with  my 
expressions.  I  had  soon  discovered  that  those 
which  Christ  used,  and  received,  were  now  thought 
unfit  for  the  lowest  of  his  minitfbers,  even  for  such 
as  sweep  the  temples  and  ring  the  bells,  and  were 
not  only  obsolete,  but  offendve.  The  expositor 
said  he  could  pertseive  I  was  a  person  of  distinc- 
tion, and  must  have  moved  in  the  highest  cireles. 

Emperor,  Again !  what  canst  thou  mean  1  Do 
the  principal  men  educate  their  children  with 
parrots  and  monkeys  and  squirrels  and  marmo- 
sets! Hast  thou  translated  those  words  cor- 
rectly 1 

Tsing-Ti,  Quite  correctly. 

Emperor.  The  strangest  expression  I  ever  heard 
in  my  life-time !  So  then  reijly  those  short  coats, 
and  buttoned  vests,  and  cases  of  all  kinds,  were 
invented  to  give  them  in  some  measure  the  ad- 
vantages of  animals.  I  would  rather  see  gold-fish 
in  glass  globes.  Surely  it  is  only  when  they  are 
very  young ;  only  to  teach  them  kindness  toward 
these  creatures,  held  by  them  in  captivity.  Well, 
the  idea  is  not  so  irrational  as  it  appeared  at 
first. 

Tnng-IH,  Whatever  may  formerly  have  been 
the  custom  of  the  country,  the  expression,  I  be- 
lieve, is  metaphorical  at  present.  The  bishop 
himself  was  said  universally  to  move  in  the  hi^er 
circles ;  yet  I  could  see  neither  globe  nor  cage  in 
his  house,  nor  any  hook  in  the  ceiling.  His  lord- 
ship said  he  would  attempt  to  solve  my  question 
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according  to  Iiis  poor  abilities,  if  the  best  scholars 
were  unanimous  on  the  signification  of  the  text 
I  answered  that  it  seemed  plain  enough. 

"  By  no  means/'  replied  he ;  "  some  translate 
the  Hebrew  word  by  camd,  some  by  cable" 

"Either  will  do,"  said  I. 

"God  forbid,"  cried  his  lordship,  "that  we 
should  be  indifferent  or  lukewarm  on  the  condi- 
tions of  our  eternal  bliss !  Whenever  the  passage 
is  clear,  we  will  discourse  again  upon  it  Every- 
thing is  not  yet  manifested :  let  us  wait  in 
patience." 

As  he  sighed,  and  appeared  to  be  much  out  of 
spirits,  I  thought  it  indecorous  to  press  him  &r- 
ther,  and  took  my  leave.  On  the  morrow  I  saw 
him  going  to  court ;  but  there  were  so  many  ser- 
vants about  him,  and  the  dresses  stood  out  so 
with  golden  lace  and  embroideiy,  he  could  not 
well  see  me :  otherwise  I  would  have  requested  to 
be  present  at  the  sacrifice  he  was  about  to  offer ; 
his  dress  being  purple,  to  hide  the  blood,  and  his 
shirtrsleeves  being  tucked  up  in  readiness.  The 
cable  or  camel,  wMchever  it  was,  made  me  uneasy ; 
and  I  continued  in  agitation  for  several  days.  At 
last  I  saw  another  anti-christian,  who  loudly  pro- 
fessed Christianity  from  a  table  in  a  field,  and  who 
fiuniliarly  asked  questions,  and  winked  and 
laughed  and  told  stories,  and  advised  his  audi- 
ence to  laugh  on  that  day,  because  after  two  or 
three  more  they  would,  with  few  exceptions,  be 
burned  to  eternity.  He  then  cried,  "Answer 
me ;  answer  me :  or  ask  me,  and  I  will  be  the 
answerer." 

Although  I  thought  his  reason  for  laughing 
in  some  degree  inconclusive,  I  was  persuaded  he 
had  better  in  store  on  other  points. 

"  Sir,"  sud  I,  and  there  was  instantaneously  a 
universal  silence,  "  Sir,  permit  an  ignorant  man 
to  ask  one  question." 

"Babe!"  answered  he  blandly,  "come  and  suck." 

I  then  related  to  him  my  visit,  my  inquiry,  and 
the  reply. 

"  Tough  chewing !  hard  digestion !  camel  or 
cable,"  cried  he  to  the  crowd.  "  So,  in  Qod's  very 
teeth,  he  dares  call  a  camel  a  cable !  Look !  my 
brethren,  is  here  the  cable  or  the  camel  ? "  opening 
the  book.  They  all  groaned.  "I  could  have 
taught  the  wilful  man  better,"  said  he,  "  but  the 
Lord  has  taken  the  words  of  wisdom  from  above 
his  tongue,  and  has  put  them  under ;  and  they 
are  as  uneasy  to  him  as  an  ear  of  barley  would  be^ 
There  they  are,  and  he  makes  a  wry  fiice  over  'em, 
and  can  never  get  'em  out." 

An  elderly  lady,  fresh,  fat,  with  flowers  in  her 
bonnet,  and  some  few  pimples  in  her  fiice,  seemed 
much  affected,  and  cried,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be 
saved?" 

"Sister,"  said  the  preacher,  "let  our  brother 
Dick  (I  would  say  Itichard)  support  your  head 
upon  his  bosom,  now  that  he  has  alighted  from 
behind  the  carriage.  Hide  not,  0  sister,  your 
head  therein,  as  one  unworthy;  but  turn  your 
hoe  hitherward,  as  one  yearning  for  the  truth. 
There  is  no  cure  so  easy  for  any  malady  as  for  the 


disease  of  wealth.  Ton  may  scratch  it  off  with  a 
nail,  and  it  returns  no  more,  although  it  leave  a 
little  soreness  in  the  place.  Now  to  the  text. 
Camel  is  the  word ;  and  none  but  camel  for  me ! 
Suppose  there  were  a  drove  of  'em  :  do  you  believe 
that  our  Lord,  if  he  pleases,  can  not  make  a  drove 
of  'em  .  .  a  drove,  I  say,  hunched  and  mounted 
and  laden,  pass,  not  in  line,  but  in  squadron, 
through  Uie  finest  needle  you  ever  bon^^t  at 
Whitechapel )  And  if  he  pleases,  will  he  not 
do  it  ?  And,  if  he  pleases,  will  not  the  rich  man 
enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  1  Sister  Kattem! 
be  of  good  fiuth !  The  words  are,  rich  man ;  not 
rich  woman.  And  even  rich  men  may  lay  aside 
what  is  onerous  and  dangerous  in  riches,  entmstr 
ing  them  to  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  who  watch 
and  pray."  "0  rogue  and  vagabond!"  I  was 
ready  to  exclaim,  "though  indeed  thou  art  not 
red-legged,  thy  claw  and  thy  craw  are  the  same  as 
the  flamingo's." 

Among  my  acquaintance  was  a  barrister,  who 
belonged  to  neither  of  the  sects,  and  evaded 
my  inquiries,  by  saying  they  did  not  belong  to 
his  profession.  Wishing  to  pay  him  a  compli- 
ment, I  studied  the  law  with  assiduity,  and  felt 
great  satisfaction  when  I  had  seventy^onr  ques- 
tions for  him,  on  difficult  points  in  the  English 
jurisprudence.  I  had  often  called  on  him,  and 
he  was  out,  which  \  ceased  to  regret,  on  finding 
the  catalogue  of  my  interrogatories  swell  out  bo 
copiously.  At  last  I  caught  him  on  the  staircase, 
and  gave  him  my  pocket-book.  "  A  flaw  in  the 
second  word!  "cried  he,  "JSngiish  jurisprudence  I** 
He  took  out  the  remaining  indi  of  pencil  and 
wrote  aUOuUs,  "  Of  these  we  have  plenty,"  said 
he, "  of  that  nothing.  Honest  Tsing !  your  studies 
have  Uun  elsewhere  since  your  arrival;  other- 
wise this  neat  pocket-book  of  yours,  instead  of  the 
seventy-four  questions,  which  fill  only  four  pages, 
would  have  others  drawn  out  over  charades  and 
sonnets  and  dresses  for  the  season;  and  this  deli- 
cate green  binding  would  look  as  if  it  were  covered 
with  ants,  by  holding  its  share  of  your  little  black 
letters ;  and  even  this  fine  steel  dasp  would  be 
dispb&ced  to  make  room."  "Can  you  speak  thus 
lightly,"  said  I,  "on  such  imperfections  in  your 
profession t"  "Dear  Tsing,"  said  he,  smiling, 
"  you  have  sometimes  enriched  me  with  a  pro- 
verb :  I  have  but  one  of  my  own,  and  will  give  it 
you  freely.  '  On  the  impof ection  of  law  is  built 
the  perfection  of  lawyers.'  I  could  not  eat^  drink, 
nor  sleep,  without  'em :  they  are  my  fish,  flc»h,  and 
fowl ;  they  are  my  bread,  wine,  and  fuel;  they  are 
my  theatre,  friends,  and  concubines.  Leap  into 
my  carriage  with  me;  I  am  going  to  Maidstone ; 
I  will  open  to  you  some  new  commentaries  on  our 
religion"  .  . 

"  Wm  you  indeedr  cried  I .  . 

"  Indeed  will  I,"  said  he ;  "  and  what  is  more, 
I  will  introduce  you  at  a  ball." 

I  had  never  seen  an  English  dance ;  the  amuse- 
ment is  forbidden  by  law  to  the  poorer  and 
middling  cUisses,  and  I  arrived  in  London  when 
the  richer  and  gayer  were  departing.    It  was  now 
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Midsanuner.  Great  was  my  surprise,  as  we 
approsched  ihe  town  of  Maidstone,  at  seeing  a 
procession,  accompanied  by  spearmen  and  an- 
noanced  by  trumpets.  After  it  there  came  in  a 
carriage,  drawn  by  four  horses,  an  old  man  with 
a  pmkiih  &ce,  not  unlike  real  fly-blown  and 
putreKent  He  wore  over  each  shoulder  the  tail 
either  of  an  Angola  goat  or  Cashmere  sheep,  of 
which  the  upper  extremity  was  futened  on  his 
hesd.  WheUier  a  part  had  been  consumed  by 
time,  or  rubbed  away  by  the  carriage,  I  know 
not;  but  it  was  neatly  mended  by  a  piece  of 
black  silk,  about  the  size  of  that  which  is  applied 
to  a  part  less  visible,  when  it  suffers  by  riding. 
The  rest  of  the  person  was  coTered  with  a  scarlet 
robe.  I  asked  my  companion  who  it  could  be ) 
"The  judge,"  he  answered. 

"Judge  of  what?  How  can  he  be  a  judge  of 
anything,  who  wears  a  thick  scariet  vesture  in 
the  middle. of  July,  and  perhaps  all  his  other 
cases  under  it  I  Nay,  he  has  fur  upon  it,  two 
pahns  thick !" 

"  Friend  Tsing  T  replied  he,  '*  neither  our  laws 
nor  the  dresses  of  those  who  decide  on  them  are 
changed  according  to  the  times  and  seasons. 
What  was,  is ;  and  it  must  be,  because  it  was." 

I  attended  the  court  of  justice  three  consecutive 
dayi,  and  could  not  but  admire  the  patience  and 
ingenuity  of  the  rulers,  to  rid  the  country  from  all 
renudns  of  Christianity.  Not  an  edict  or  sentence 
but  ran  counter  to  it  Some  were  punished  for 
disobeying  the  Bible ;  others  for  obeying. 
Emperor,  Great  impartiality  1 
Tgmg-Ti.  The  very  men  who  were  to  pronounce 
on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  others,  began  to  fit 
themsdves  for  it  by  breaking  the  law  of  Christ 
He  myi,'' Swear  not  at  aU.**  They  all  swore; 
twelve  of  them :  every  witness  swore.  Several 
offenders  were  brought  forward  in  their  chains, 
for  striking  and  stealing. 

Emperor.  Property  enough ;  and  punished,  no 
doQbt 

T*img-TL   Certainly ;  but  with  somewhat  less 
tererity  than  others  for  capturing  wild  animals, 
birda,  and  fishes. 
Emptsror,  They  were  idle  fellows. 
Tting-Ti.  Some  had  caught  so  many  that  they 
eoold  not  be  called  idle :  it  was  their  trade.    I 
■wpect  they  were  treated  with  the  greater  seve- 
nty for  following  the  law  of  Christ 
Empercr,  Law  !  what !  these  rogra^ ! 
Tting-Tu  Christ  ordered  men  never  to  reap, 
Qerer  to  sow,  because  the  fowls  did  neither. 

Emperor.  Tsing-'H!  I  love  thee  from  my  soul ; 
^t beware;  let  no  man  utter  this  in  China. 

Tting-TL  He  ordered  men  to  take  no  thought 
>f  what  they  put  on ;  and  indeed  not  to  clothe  at 
^ ;  assuring  them  that  God  would  clothe  them, 
tt  he  cloth^  the  grass  of  the  field ;  and  would 
nnch  rather  clothe  them  than  the  grass.*  Inter- 
pretation of  what  is  commanded  is  less  censurable 
n  its  strictness  than  in  its  Uxity.    Those  who 
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obeyed  God's  word  undoubtingly ;  those  who 
obeyed  it  to  the  letter ;  those  who  obeyed  it  both 
because  it  was  his,  and  because  he  had  conde- 
scended to  give  his  reasons  for  their  obedience, 
in  the  birds  namely  and  the  grass ;  were  strangely 
persecuted.  I  saw  a  man  tortured  for  taking  as 
little  care  as  the  grass  did  about  his  raiment ; 
and  I  am  assured,  if  he  had  gone  into  a  corn-field, 
and  had  satisfied  his  necessitieB  as  the  birds  satisfy 
theirs,  Ms  religion  would  have  led  him  into 
greater  difficulties.  On  the  whole  there  were 
about  fifty  criminals.  Most  were  condemned, 
like  this  believer,  to  the  torture,  by  means  of  wire 
twisted  about  hempen  ropes,  and  employed  as 
scourges :  ten  were  hanged.  The  bells  rang  mer- 
rily ;  and  the  ladies  danced  all  night  I  thought 
they  had  looked  prettier  in  the  morning. 

There  was  another  court  open,  wherein  few 
causes  were  decided.  My  friend  assured  me,  that 
several  being  civil,  would  last  for  years. 

''Howl"  exclaimed  I,  "and  thirty  men  tor- 
tured, and  ten  hanged,  at  one  sitting  1" 

Emperor.  I  hope  the  King  of  England  hangs 
gratis. 

Tsing-Ti.  To  my  shame  be  it  spoken,  I  did  not 
ask.  The  English  are  fiu:  from  explicit  in  their 
elucidation.  I  inquired  how  it  happened  that, 
having  wholly  rejected  Christianity,  and  being 
ashamed  of  following  the  plainest  and  easiest 
ordinances  of  Christ,  they  are  almost  unanimous 
in  calling  themselves  Christians  1  Most  of  those 
present  were  angry  at  the  question :  some  asked 
me  what  I  meant ;  others  swore  they  would  make 
me  explain,  forgetting  that  I  came  for  expU- 
nation.  The  gentler  and  more  moderate  said  I 
quite  mistook  the  spirit  of  Christianity;  that  it 
altered  its  form  and  features  as  was  required  by 
the  time  or  the  people ;  that  it  was  no  less  easy 
in  its  operation  than  salutary  in  its  effect 

"  I  am  quite  convinced  it  is,"  cried  I ;  "  and  it 
being  so  easy  to  abstain  from  war,  from  strife,  and 
from  evil-speaking,  it  is  grievous  that  these 
unequivocal  commands  of  tiie  Teacher  are  dis- 
obeyed by  the  most  conscientious  of  his  followers.** 
The  man  is  a  Methodist ;  the  man  is  mad ;  the 
man  is  more  knave  than  fool;  the  man  is  a 
Jesuit ;  the  man  ia  a  radical :  were  the  opinions 
formed  upon  me. 

Emperor.  Of  these  expressions  there  are  some 
requiring  elucidation :  we  will  have  it  another 
time.  For  the  present  let  me  assure  thee,  O 
friend  of  my  youth !  that,  among  the  reasons  of 
my  affection  for  thee,  is  this.  Whereas  many  who 
change  their  religion,  are  proud  of  displaying  the 
fresh  plumage,  and  zealous  to  bring  others  after 
them,  and  noisy  and  quarrelsome  against  those 
who  stay  behind ;  thou  didst  long  conceal  thy 
discovery  of  antiquated  impostures,  long  worship 
in  secrecy  thy  purer  God,  long  permit  thy  parents 
(best  of  all  in  thee !)  to  imagine  thy  faith  unalter- 
ably like  theirs,  and  lookedst  not  upon  their  idols 
wil^  abhorrence  or  with  disdain. 

Teing-Ti.  My  emperor  I  my  friend !  my  &ther ! 
I  would  not  make  uneasy  the  hist  years  of  any- 
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one  who  loved  me;  no,  not  even  to  be  thought 
by  fdtore  ages  the  most  acute,  the  most  eloquent, 
the  most  philosophical  of  mankind. 

SIVSHTU  AJTDISKCR. 

The  last  was  a  most  graciously  long  audience. 

Eyeiy  day  the  Emperor  my  master  was  pleased 
to  demand  my  attendance.  But  the  discourses  he 
now  condescended  to  hold  with  me  were  usually 
on  subjects  not  at  all  connected  with  my  trayels. 
Suddenly  one  morning  he  stopped  me  in  the 
walk  qf  casaovoariu ;  and  holding  my  arm,  said 
condescendingly, 

"I  forgot,  0  Tsing-Ti !  to  question  thee  about 
thy  ten  days'  visit  to  Frenchland.  It  can  not 
much  interest  me,  seeing  that  he  who  was  calldd 
the  cleverest  among  them,  was  caught  in  a  fray 
by  the  most  ignorant  and  stupid  of  the  Tartar 
tribes,  and  that  he  never  had  acquired  the  know- 
ledge how  a  man  may  eventually  die  by  frost  or 
famine.  As  for  religion,  it  produced  such  evil 
finits  in  Frenchland,  it  was  wisely  done  to  root  it 
up,  provided  they  had  levelled  the  ground  about 
it,  and  made  it  fit  for  something  better.** 

Perceiving  that  his  majesty  had  paused,  and 
waited  for  an  answer,  my  first  words  were  these : 

Tsing-Ti,  Imperfect  as  is  my  acquaintance 
with  the  language  of  that  country,  and  short  my 
residence  in  it,  I  fear  to  offer  any  opinion  on  ithhi 
I  heard  or  saw.  Although  I  carried  with  me  the 
advantage  of  introductory  letters,  both  fit>m  my 
friend  the  poet,  whose  manuscript  I  purchased, 
and  fit>m  my  friend  the  lawyer,  and  did  derive  all 
the  benefit  I  expected  from  them,  my  observations 
are  unsatisfiiotory  to  myself:  what  must  they  be 
then  to  the  clearer  and  more  searching  sight  of 
your  majesty  f 

Emperor,  More  tolerable :  we  never  let  things 
puzzle  us  at  all,  nor  intereitt  us  much.  So  go  on, 
Tsing-Ti,  from  thy  embarkment. 

Tsing-Ti,  Of  my  two  servants  one  was  an 
Englishman,  the  other  a  native  of  Malta,  a  small 
island  in  a  great  lake,  conquered  by  the  English 
from  the  French.  He  entered  at  that  time  the 
maritime  service  of  England,  and  served  aboard 
the  ship  which  landed  me  there.  He  understood 
three  languages,  the  French,  the  English,  and  the 
Italian :  he  could  also  write  legibly.  He  was  a 
pagan,  but  not  strict  nor  superstitious.  This  I 
discovered  soon  alter  he  entered  my  house;  for 
while  he  was  on  shipboard  I  knew  not  of  what 
religion  he  was,  or  whether  he  was  of  any.  The 
hour  I  entered  my  apartments  I  had  occasion  to 
call  for  something,  and  I  found  him  with  an  idol 
in  his  hand,  and  saying  a  prayer.  He  tossed  the 
idol  down,  and  cried  out  in  the  midst  of  the 
prayer,  "  JScoomi,  ecceUenxa  /  **  Understanding 
not  a  syllable,  I  thought  he  was  angry,  and  had 
reason  for  it ;  so  I  said, 

"Van !  (such  being  his  name  among  the  sulors, 
although  at  home  Oio-  Van^Ni-PorTiSta*)  Van,  I 
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am  much  to  be  blamed  for  interrupting  you  in 
your  devotions.** 

''CaapeUoI  Cappcuri!**  cried  he. 

I  drew  out  my  purse,  thinking  his  animation 
was  anger,  and  that  no  concession  of  mine  could 
appease  hhn,  or  induce  him  to  remain  a  day  longer 
in  my  service.    I  was  soon  undeceived. 

"  Eccellenzal**  said  he,  "  I  can  neither  pray  nor 
swear  in  any  but  the  older  languages :  do  excuse 
me  I'* 

"Proceed,**  said  I,  "not  in  swearing,  but  in 
praying.** 

"  As  your  excellency  commands,**  replied  he, 
"at  the  same  time  I  can  receive  and  execute 
your  lordship*s  wishes.**  He  recommenced  his 
prayers,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence  (as  it 
appeared  by  his  abruptness),  "but  your  excel- 
lency has  forgotten  the  orders.**  "No,  Van!** 
saidl,  "when  your  oration  is  completed.**  He 
went  on  with  a  few  syllables  more,  looking  at  me 
all  the  while.  "  Command  me,  Eccellenza  Singa  I 
we  are  losing  our  time.  The  devil  is  in  me  if  I 
can  not  say  my  prayers  and  hear  my  master  too.** 
He  then  went  on  with  a  little  more,  and  stopped 
suddenly.  I  turned  and  left  the  room,  but  heard, 
as  I  was  passing  through  the  door,  the  words, 
"  Ah  poor  heretic  I  he  knows  nothing  of  religion  !** 

Van  was  however  the  most  ingenious  and  the 
most  accompUshed  man  aboard,  private  or  officer. 
Beside  his  knowledge  of  three  lang^nages,  he 
played  on  two  instruments  of  music,  and  he  oonld 
pray  fluently  in  a  language  which  not  even  the 
captain  understood,  nor  Van  either,  nor  periiaps 
his  idols.  My  friend  the  lawyer  had  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  him,  and  declared  to  me  he  wia  the 
qui<^e6t  fellow  he  had  ever  met  with.  His  derk 
likewise,  who  happened  to  be  fond  of  music, 
offered  to  teach  him  short-hand,  if  Van  in  return 
would  bestow  on  him  a  few  lessons.  Van  was 
inde&tigable,  and  told  me  that,  when  he  lost 
the  honour  of  serving  me,  he  would  become  a 
professor  of  short-hand,  and  make  "  a  deqfening, 
sUipifying,  overwhelming  fortune.**  "  Those  £n- 
gli^*'  said  he,  "  who  have  no  talents,  get  on  veiy 
well,  but  those  who  have  any,  know  not  what  to 
do  with  them.  They  sit  in  a  comer  and  mope, 
while  the  others  eat  the  sausage.** 

Tour  majesty  is  too  gracious  in  listening  to  such 
recitals,  but  really  all  I  can  relate  is  owing  to  my 
servant.  He  wrote  down  in  short-hand  whatever 
passed  in  Frenchland,  and  on  board  the  vessel 
which  conveyed  us  thither.  And  perhaps  in  this 
passage  there  occurred  as  much  to  intoesi  a 
hearer,  as  during  our  residence  the  whole  ten 
days  on  the  continent  The  two  fiieUona  in 
England  retain  their  ancient  appellations,  having 
interchanged  principles.  A  Whig  and  a  Tory,  as 
they  are  called,  were  on  board;  probably  there 
were  many;  but  these  two  held  an  aigument,  of 
which  I  have  the  honour  of  laying  a  copy  at  the 
feet  of  your  majesty. 

Emperor,  No,  no,  you  have  laid  enough  and  a 
superfluity  before  my  feet  already,  and  I  doubt 
whether  I  shall  ever  get  through  it:  fN"  things 
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am  laid  liefbre  royal  feet  seldom  mount 

kh  ktgher.     Take  it  up  again  aiid  read  away, 

i5in^-Ti*     What  I  may  catch  of  it,  i^  aJt  clear 

pbi.  Mid  I  can  afibrd  to  iom  the  rest  without 


mng^n  irtadB.)  «  WTiiff,  Bbiill  a  king  of 
iogtind  b«  »  intolerant  aj&  a  monk  of  Sasisofor- 
i^ !  Shall  he  withhold  &om  Euglkhmen  aud 
Inihmen  what  he  has  be^tovred  on  Bremcnera 
tad  Qin0Terla&i  ?  We  fear  danger,  it  Bcemg^  to 
fflET  I^VBi  from  the  eTent  of  a  Catholic  majority 
to;  oar  parliftmeut.  The  Catholic§  will  norer 
ci^ititulea  t^nth  of  it,  reckonlnj^  both  houites. 
S«lhizig  but  coercion  kof^pj-i  thetn  together.  Brare 
iod  Iftoml  WMd  wifie  mca  arc  Catholicst,  bocaiifte 
ftKf  are  per^tecuted  for  it^  asd  because  it  would 
k  oavardice  and  baaeneM  (and  therefore  folly) 
ifi  itcede  before  ^greision.  Where  Ihere  are 
woader  ei««da  a&d  more  UhenX  institutions, 
Ul2u>]i«imji  may  long  be  a  party  cry,  but  can  not 
king  btt  a  religion.  It  will  retain,  m  little  of  it& 
«ld  ilgnificalion  oa  Whig  or  Tory.  Qentlcmcn 
liU  diidain  an  autboritj  which  ret t«  upon  equi- 
tiartwa  and  prevaricatioti,  which  m  convicted  of 
jbads  and  fallacies  and  which  insiets  that  fal«e- 
kod  is  requMte  to  ctimm  the  concord  and  ima- 
fsUhtj  of  nations.  The  fever  m  kept  up  by  ibut. 
ia^  the  door.  Open  it,  and  the  iuffeter  will  walk 
•flt  irtlh  you,  enjoy  the  Aame  prospectB,  and  en- 
fife  in  the  same  interoHta  and  pur^uit^.  While 
the  Catholic3t  are  in  a  Etatc  of  pupilo^c^  the  pritsatA 
liU  ogutinue  to  lead  them :  no  lon^r.  Perform 
tlieaet  of  juetice  they  demand^  and  what  differ- 
mx  in  my  great  potiti^^al  question  can  divide 
4h«  Catholic  from  the  Protectant  1  Can  the  Pope 
l^iiuade  the  Irish  to  hazard  their  hoaisen  when 
Te  have  made  tbem  comfortable  !  Hold  nothing 
hutk  froiD  any  man  that  h  hh ;  and  lea^^t  of  all 
m^  m  a  r^afon  for  it,  that  you  hold  it  back  now 
you  have  been  holding  it  back  mai^ 
Be  Btrictly  just  and  impartial,  and  the 
may  poi^n  hi^  a(fection«i  and  paralyiee  hh 
nicOeet,  but  will  neTO-  fihakc  off  his  allegiance 

'  i«gitimat«  authority.    ConiBtruei  the  Catholic 

ureh  in  Ireland  aa  you  find  it  eonsitructed  in 
1  f*oce  and  Gi^rmany ;  and  then,  if  the  Pope 
Ibedalenlty  enters  it,  and  standi  at  the  door 
iBd  ihrcatenEi,  aei^e  him  wherever  ho  may  run^ 
utd  poniih  him  severely  for  his  impodence.  No 
po»er  in  these  daya  would  tntorfb^re  in  his  behalf; 
fijT  hoirever  Mme  may  resifit  the  ^ppresitintf^  none 
t^^tand  up  againat  the  ammjin^  arm  of  Britain. 
Wt  haTe  giveu  proofs  of  %  age  after  age,  unrl  1 
tnpl  we  need  not  whiispor  Ln  the  gallery  of  the 
Viilean  what  wo  proclaimed  bo  hitely  £rom  the 
Bfflniiit  of  Montmart-re. 

•*'7«»^.  The  Whip  have  inherently  so  little  of 
Kbcrtlity,  that  another  party  has  carried  off  the 
1^  EngliRkmen  have  been  deprived  of  the 
•Wtive  Cranchiie ;  and  by  whom  ?  by  Whigs, 
Voiei*  may  give  direction**  may  give  orders,  to 
•*pras«ntativi*a ,  but  repreisentativet  can  neither 
#fB  orden  nor  tlireetious  lo  votere*  How  much 
biHtea  are  ww  to  snppose  that  they  ahall,  in  law 


or  rea^n*  Rgn  a  mandate  for  the  extinction  ef  as 
many  as  they  pleaeCt  in  order  to  Uecome,  not  the 
representativeB  and  executors,  hut  the  arbiterft 
and  rulers  of  the  r^i !  Eepresentaiion  can  not 
be  changed  or  modified  Ln  thia  manner  while  a 
constitution  in  atandiTig*  When  a  confttltutioii  is 
thrown  down,  and  another  lh  about  to  l>e  erected^ 
the  people  may  then  draw  narrower  boundarieft 
for  the  exeruiao  of  ita  power,  in  the  bope  (rational 
or  irrational)  of  bc^ng  more  peaceable  and 
HcetirCp 

"  WJiig.  But  we  drew  wider. 

**  Tmy,  You  excluded  nomc,  and  made  a  di»- 
tinction  in  franchiac^.  It  ii  a  eokmn  and  a  tacred 
thing  to  draw  a  new  line  for  tbo  pma^trim  of  a 
state.  When  ieptannud  ParllamentB  were  decreed 
by  you  Wkugs  in  place  of  triennial^  1  wonder  that 
not  a  jurist,  not  a  demagogue,  told  the  populace 
that  Parliament  bad  inherently  no  authority  for 
it.  I  wonder  that  all  the  counties  and  all  the 
boroughs  in  the  kingdom  did  not  recall  their 
betniyera,  and  jniigt  on  the  pre^rvation  of  their 
franchises.  Tbia  inva^tion,  thifi  utter  overthrow 
of  the  English  conBtiiution,  wae  the  work  of  our 
enemies,  the  Whigs.  Whenever  they  have  among 
them  mi  bonctrt  sentiment,  they  borrow  it ;  and 
when  they  have  done  what  they  want  with  it* 
they  throw  it  aude.  Faction  in  other  countriea 
haa  come  forward  in  a  fiercer  and  more  formidable 
attitude ;  none  ever  growled  so  long  and  felt  ^o 
little  anger ;  none  ever  grovelled  ao  low  and  ex- 
pected 60  little  benefit;  none  ever  wagged  its 
tail  HO  winningly  and  earned  so  little  confidence, 

'*  Whig,  It  i»  idle  to  speculate  on  the  irreme- 
diable,  or  to  censure  the  mtiaBure®  of  the  extinct  t 
liefiide,  we  were  talking  not  of  curtailment  but  of 
concetiaion. 

"  Tory.  The  coronation-oath  opposes  it. 

'*  Whig.  Parliament,  that  can  place  clauses  and 
inabilities  before  kings,  vsaaa.  certainly  remove  th«m. 
Some  have  indeed  been  mad  enough  to  deny  the 
right  of  the  English  people  to  check  or  regulate 
the  royal  prerogative  j  but  nobody  was  ever  mad 
enough  to  deny  the  right  of  removing  an  impe- 
diment to  the  exercijie  of  the  royal  beneficence. 
If  I  escact  an  oath  frr^m  yon  for  my  security,  I  may 
absolve  you  from  it  when  1  feel  secure  without  it 

"  Tory.  Kings  may  luive  their  scmples, 

"  Whig.  Some  people  wiKb  they  had  more. 
But  when  the  Rcmples  are  about  our  safety,  if  wo 
feel  perfectly  safe,  and  they  perbiat  in  telling  os 
we  can  have  no  sueh  feeling  anlesd  we  ar^  insane, 
thej  ji^roasly  wrong  and  msult  us. 

**  T€fy.  Haiah  words  \  very  harsh  words  f 

"  Whig,  Worda  are  made  haiah  by  what  they 
Ml  on.    The  ground  give«  the  fruit  ita  Savour. 

"  Tt)ry.  Excuse  me^  but  you  are  a  very  young 
man,  sir  r  and  although  I  am  well  aw^e  that  your 
merits  quite  correspond  with  your  reputation,  yet, 
pray  excuse  me  I  I  can  not  think  the  opinions  yon 
have  dciivered  are  altogether  your  own  :  certainly 
the  language  and  the  manner  are  not :  for,  really 
and  truly,  my  dear  ^ir,  the  last  sentences,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  were  somewhat  tthurt  and  cap- 
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tious,  and  not  quite  so  applicable  to  the  subject 
as  a  close  consistent  reasoner  might  desire. 

"  Whig,  I  resign  them  to  your  discretion,  being 
unable  to  ascertain  the  author;  and  conscientiously 
believing  they  were  mine.  If  wiser  men  have 
delivered  them,  they  must  appear  worth  your  con- 
sideration :  if  unwiser,  what  am  I  to  think  of 
arguments,  thus  urged  by  reasoners  of  less  ability 
than  my  own,  and  yet  such  as  you,  so  acute  in 
ratiocination  and  so  superior  to  sophistry,  can 
not  grapple  with  and  dare  not  meet  ] 

"  Tory.  Any  Mr  plain  question,  any  intelligible 
proposition !  But  young  birds  take  long  flights, 
and  there  is  no  coming  up  with  them.  If  there 
were  nothing  to  fight  for  but  creeds,  everybody 
would  hold  his  private  one  quietly:  but  the 
Catholic  priest  is  soured  at  the  sight  of  old 
steeples  above  new  sounding-boards,  and  stamps 
for  his  own  again. 

*'  Whig,  1  would  not  have  ventured  on  the 
remark.  Should  it  be  just,  people  may  perhaps, 
and  before  twenty  years  are  over  our  heads,  hang 
the  cat  on  this  side  of  the  door  and  the  dog  on 
the  other,  and  end  their  difference  with  one 
string. 

"  Tory,  God  forbid !  But  better  twenty  years 
hence  than  now.  May  I  never  live  to  see  the 
day  when  we  concede  an  iota  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  1  We  have  given  them  too  much  already. 

"  Whig,  Certainly;  if  you  never  intended  to 
give  more.  Tou  showed  your  fears  then,  your 
iigustice  now,  your  obstinacy  and  perverseness 
ever.  It  is  wiser  to  give  free\j  than  by  force,  and 
better  to  call  forth  their  gratitude  than  their 
strength. 

"  Tory,  We  must  treat  them  like  brawn :  we 
must  keep  them  long  over  the  fire,  turn  them  out 
slowly,  and  bind  them  tight,  or  we  can  never  slice 
them  regularly  and  neatly. 

♦*  Whig.  We  may  pay  dear  for  the  ordinaiy. 
No  nation  is  likely  to  rely  on  the  probity  of 
France,  after  her  ingratitude  and  falsehood  to 
every  jJly  on  the  continent;  to  Spain,  to  Italy, 
to  Poland.  Nevertheless  there  is  none  that 
would  not  receive  from  her  all  the  assistance  it 
could,  consistently  with  its  own  independence. 
At  present,  for  a  time  at  least,  she  makes  no  trial 
of  strength  by  the  tenacity  of  bondage,  but  would 
rather  win,  apparently,  the  affections  of  her  sub- 
jects than  control  the  consciences. 

"  Tory.  She  will  soon  see  her  error,  if  she  goes 
much  fiuther,  and,  let  us  hope,  correct  it :  other- 
wise we  must  have  another  war  against  her  in 
support  of  our  constitution.  For  such  principles 
spread  like  oil  upon  water,  and  are  inflammable 
as  oil  upon  fire.  France  may  discover  to  her 
cost  that  we  retain  both  our  principles  and  our 
courage. 

"  Whig.  Our  principles,  I  trust,  are  out  of 
danger ;  and,  in  case  of  invasion,  our  courage  too 
would  be  sufficient.  But  as  our  wars  have  usually 
been  conducted,  if  every  man  in  England  had  as 
much  courage  and  as  much  strength  as  Samson, 
it  would  avsdl  us  little,  unless  we  bad  in  addition 


the  scrip  of  his  countiyman  Rothschild.  Men  like 
these  support  wars,  and  men  like  Grenville  beget 
them. 

"  Tory,  Not  a  word  against  that  immortal 
man,  if  you  please,  sir !  This  coat  is  his  gift, 
and  his  principles  keep  it  upon  my  shoulders. 
Tour  economists,  the  most  radical  of  them,  will 
inform  you  that>  not  money,  but  the  rapid  circu- 
lation of  money,  is  wealth.  Now  what  man  ever 
made  it  circiilate  so  rapidly)  All  the  steam- 
engines  that  ever  were  brought  into  action  would 
hardly  move  such  quantities  of  the  precious  metals 
with  such  velocity.    Enghmd  is  England  yet. 

"  WTUg.  In  maps  and  histories.  After  her  strug- 
gles and  triumphs,  she  is  like  her  soldiers  in  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  slumberous  from  exhaustion. 
The  battles  of  Marlborough  were  followed  by  far 
different  effects.  The  nation  was  only  the  more 
alert  for  its  exertions :  generous  sentiments  pre- 
vailed over  sordid,  public  over  selfish :  the  Toiy 
showed  that  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  the  Whig 
that  he  was  ready  to  be^me  one. 

"  Tory,  Where  are  all  these  promisea  of  hist 

"  Whig.  Partially,  if  but  partially,  fiilfilled 
Come,  we  have  been  dragging  our  net  long 
enough  over  weeds  and  shallows :  let  us  each  pnll 
in  our  end  of  the  cord,  and  see  what  we  hare 
caught 

"  Tory,  Admirable  proposal !  The  debates  of 
parties  always  end  in  this  manner,  either  by  word 
or  deed. 

"  Whig.  My  meaning  is  different 

"  Tory.  My  version  is  best 

"  Whig.  Perhaps  it  may  be :  you  have  many 
adherents.  All  things  in  this  worid  have  two 
sides  and  various  aspects.  Sensible  men,  after 
fair  discussion,  come  into  one  another's  tenns  at 
kst  Position  gives  colour  to  men  as  to  camdeona. 
Those  on  the  treasury-bench  are  of  a  fine  spring- 
green;  those  on  the  opposite  are  rather  blue.'* 

Thus  terminated  the  discussion;  and  Tan, 
striking  his  thigh,  cried  out  in  his  own  language, 
"Corbezzoli!  Sant- Antonio  f  I  thought  we  had 
rogues  in  Malta." 

EIOHTH  AUnilKOE. 

His  nugesly  could  understand  so  much  of  the 
foregoing  debate  (interrupting  it  often  to  ask  me 
for  explanations)  as  made  his  royal  count^iance 
gleam  with  smiles.  When  they  frdrly  had  sub- 
sided, he  said  compassionately, 

''  I  pity  a  people  that  has  always  a  thief  at  each 
pocket,  and  is  doomed  at  once  to  hear  their 
blusterings  and  to  suffer  their  spoliataona.  The 
only  respite  is,  when  the  left-hand  thief  is  taking 
the  right-hand  thiefs  place.  Let  me  hear  no 
more  about  them ;  but  rather  say  something  of 
your  descent  on  Frenchland." 

Tsitig-Ti,  It  was  happy,  most  hi^py.  No 
sooner  had  I  hmded  than  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  save  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature.  In  the  dty 
of  Calais  there  are  many  women  yrho,  for  various 
offences,  are  condemned  to  cany  on  their  heads 
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fntusltkl  tow«Tii  of  nearly  tha  same  height  Q» 
DbenudTOL  The  Frenck  have  mvented^  with 
iraaderftil  Jagemiity^  a  pnowiyi  by  which  linen  m 
Umpttcd  io  the  hardjie«i  of  «t«eL  Of  mth  linen 
v%  Ibeae  pjmmid&l  toT^ie  constructed.  Euabing 
!  iiw»id  me,  under  the  weight  of  ope,  the  uufortu- 
.  jte  creature  tripped.  1  aprang  forniird  in  time 
I  4iv«  hist ;  ^therwrna  »  Hwing-gate  of  tli€  male- 
i1«  whji^h  swing-gaie  is  called  vt  lappei^  lumiug 
.vAtt  the  I'hia  i^  &he  «tumMed,  muet  inevitably 
.iVTCtot  the  htad  off.  My  firat  impulse  tv^a«  to 
mi  mto  a  ehureb  and  render  thanks  to  the 
Ahniibty  for  the  iu  tcrpodtion  of  bi»  providence^ 
Bit  the  iromiLD^  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy^  td^ed  mc 
ipiB  «iid  •gftini  twirled  me  TOiind^  and  danced  a 
M^ieui  dance;  in  wbich,  to  the  best  of  my 
Mky,  I  joijijed.  The  people  of  this  city  are 
deroiii*  InnuiDeimble  pariioa  were  iatt&ntly 
finned  about  ub,  aud  the  tejoic-itiga  at  m  aignaL 
idelivety  yr^t^  loud  i.nA  universiLh  Indeedj  now 
'  ^peiJt  of  loudnena,  I  never  wafl  five  minutciij 
'^m  ftumiHe  n&til  sunMei,  in  any  place  m  »oHtary, 
tltt£  tQime  lond  voice ,  human  or  aoimalj  did  not 
naelL  me :  yet  several  times.  I  waaalkr  from  ettLCf^, 
udi  ai  I  thought^  from  habitation}]*  When  the 
fti^Bngt  they  aing  to  the  utmoii^t  pitych  of  their 
vnioei,'  ihe  cbildren  ery  and  scream  and  d^pab 
ttlwdty;  the  dogs  themaelTes  think  grovrling 
W  time,  and  unworthy  of  their  oourogo,  and 
at  Tociferonflly.  I  wondered  to  find  the  womca 
iL  CslaM  of  darker  complexion  than  ours  in  Con- 
ytiu  -  not  only  the  condi^uined,  and  others  exposed 
i^J!^  labour,  but  ni^arly  all.  The  popuIatioQ 
h  gauffal  of  this  provincre  m  much  uglier  thim 
m^  I  visited  in  my  IraveU,  The  men  forcing 
thfftr  lirei  and  dAughtors  to  live  ejiposied  to  the 
mm^  and  to  work  hard^  may  oceount  for  the 
fcwwmeii  and  the  wrinkles  of  the  akin,  but  I 
ttt  oaabie  to  form  any  ooi^ectnre  <m  what  cau&es 
Ik  hideouanesa  of  their  features.  My  eervant 
eied  out  at  three  who  ogled  him,  "  O  my  sweet 
Varaa-PaollnaJ  are  these  Bpcttaooli  of  the  Bamc 
fo^  that  thou  art?"  and,  crosKinf  himselfj  upat 
npoQ  the  gnrand.  He  then  ran  into  every  torm 
rf  idmiiation  for  the  beautiea  of  Itaty.  *'  There," 
«a<i  he,  ''  they  are  what  Domine-Dio  made  thom  ; 
Bil^inl,  liheraL  tweet- tempered,  aod  aincere.  lo 
ittJj  they  let  you  see  what  they  nje;  in  Enj^lond 
<&fy  wish  to  make  you  iancy  what  they  ought  to 
W.  Cipridousneea  wUl  not  permit  tkem  to  be 
Mif;  and  tendemesfl  will  not  permit  mirf  to 
k  aptidoas:  ours  are  mutable  without  im- 
oadflity,  and  lo?e  you  again  for  letting  them 

mtmr 

•*  I  would  have  driveo  him  away  with  stripefij" 
' .id  the  Emperfjr,  "if  he  had  gi-ren  me  such  a 
li^criptioo  of  women  .  <  *  ao  far  oE  We  tnmi 
^3ik  jm  more  aboat  them,  for  we  have  not  here 
Ibt  castellated  aaint  of  Calais  to  preserve  our 
^dpoi^.  I  am  anjtioufi  to  find  tbee  f^afe  at  the 
apitftloftheeotintry/* 

"Glad  wm  I,  O  my  Emperor!  to  reaeh  it. 
Evfeiy  hene  in  my  body  woa  in  pctiu,  n&  if  dia- 
>><«d»    No  public  rond  la  England  or  Chin* 


i&  kept  in  auch  a  wretclied  condition  aa  the  road 
from  CoMb  to  Pan&  The  poorest  &UteB  in 
Kurope  wonld  be  ashamed  of  auch  a  coEnmuid- 
cation  of  village  with  village.  I  had  been  un- 
draned  ai  Calais  by  the  king'fl  oflicerB;  1  waa 
undreBsed  again  at  the  harrier  of  Paris/' 

**  I  did  not  eipeet  eueh  an  honour  would  be  paid 
to  my  ftubjeet/"  aaid  hia  majesty  the  Emperor, 
"  aa  his  und nosing  liy  the  king'a  own  offit^era,** 
"  It  was  not  intended,'*  said  I,  "  as  any  peculiar 
mark  of  favour ;  for  the  aame  undresiiing  was  per- 
formed by  the  t^me  agents  on  the  peraons  of 
aevcrtd  men  and  women/' 

"  How !"  cjcclaimcd  bia  majesty. 

'^  Under  pretext/'  replied  I,  "  of  examining  the 
dresses,  lest  anything  contrntiand  should  be  coEt* 
cealed  within  them,  but  in  reality  to  extort  money 
from  the  men  and  blus^hes  from  the  femaleii.  A 
blush  in  Frenohland  U  a  nmty,  and  must  be 
imported.  I  never  Baw  one  on  any  native  face ; 
biit  then  1  \iaited  only  th«  capilAl  and  tome 
E^maller  cities,  and  remained  there  only  ten  days. 
TiavellenB  are  apt  to  form  loo  haRty  eonclitaionB  : 
I  would  avoid  it.  Yet  Burely  if  hlufihcB  were  either 
iniierent  or  transferable,  some  must  have  made  their 
appearance  at  the  theatre.  The  Iirothel  and  ihe 
slaughterboufie  eeem  to  unite  tbeir  forces  to  aup- 
port  the  PanHlan  stage  i  Civliieation  and  humanity 
Htatid  agb^t  before  it:  Honour  la  travestied  and 
derided.  Without  any  knowledge  of  the  languagOj 
I  might  have  been  mistaken  in  the  dialogue,  but 
fortumitely  Van  ^i  procured  the  pieces  in  prints 
and  trtmHlated  tbem  into  Engll^.  He  himself 
was  greatly  shocked  at  the  s<*eQe&  of  gelfishncEa 
and  disbonoKty  which  eigDalifwd  the  principal 
personages  in  the  drama.  These  however  were 
applauded  by  both  ecxe^L  He  sought  relief  ill  hii 
devotions,  and  went  to  perform  them  in  the  prin- 
cipal ch  urch.  No  Booner  bad  ho  begu  n  his  p  ray ers, 
than  two  young  men,  who  had  been  walking  up 
and  down  the  church,  the  one  with  a  ^mall  monkey 
on  his  shoulder,  the  other  with  a  poodle-dog  half- 
sheared,  stepped  before  him,  and  remarked  in  more 
than  a  whisper,  that,  being  an  Italian,  he  most 
certainly  have  as.sa.*isinated  Bomebody^  otherwjso 
on  the  right  side  of  forty  he  never  could  have 
fallen  into  such  imbecility  and  decrepitude.  Van 
Ni  hearing  the  word  assassin  applied  to  himj  eried, 
'  SUy  there,  Eieelkncies,  and,  by  Coeimo  and 
Damiono!  when  I  have  said  another  0v6  ave- 
mnricts,  I  will  give  you  soap  to  lather  your  faeea 
with/  He  hurried  through  them,  and  spinning 
on  his  legs,  cried,  *  Now,  Ejcellenoies,  you 
porkers,  this  being  holy  church,  come  out,  and 
meet  a  gallant  man,  who  will  make  tripe  of  you/ 

"  He  came  up  close  to  thom,  bo  close  that  the 
monkey  sprang  u[Kin  his  head.  Whether  he 
feared  a  bite  or  was  startled  at  the  suddenness  of 
the  action,  he  struck  the  animal  (0;  and  the 
poodle,  not  hating  formed  any  friend^liip  with  it, 
sehecd  it,  shook  it  by  the  throat,  aud  tossed  it  into 
the  side  aperture  of  the  confessional.  Van  Ni 
waa  struck  with  horror,  and  eielaimed,  '*  See  now 
what  you  have  done !  0  Santa  OrBAla  I   Banta 
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ApoUonis !  I  am  disembowelled  with  desperation  f 
That  scorvy  animal  will  die  in  the  confessional  f 

0  Giesn-Maria  f  and  the  asinaccio  of  a  &ther, 
whoerer  he  is,  has  taken  away  the  key:  Gieni> 
Maria!'  The  two  young  men,  who  had  been 
storming  and  lamenting,  now  burst  forth  into 
immoderate  laughter.  Finding  that»  in  despite 
of  his  displeasure,  the  young  men  continued  in 
their  irrisoiy  mood.  Van  Ni  admonished  them  a 
second  time,  and  with  greater  seriousness. 

"<£xcellencieBr  said  he,  'how  isthisi  Is  it 
convenient  to  turn  into  mockery  a  gallant  man  t 
and  before  the  saints  1  Holy  Virgin !  if  you  make 
any  more  of  those  yersesat  Gio-Yan-Ni-Pa-Ti-Sta, 

1  will  show  you  what  you  shall  see,  and  you  will 
&your  me  by  letting  me  hear  what  you  feeL  What  t 
again  f  Mind  me !  I  have  killed  rats  as  good 
meat  as  your  Excellendes,  and  where  your  Excel- 
lendes  (pest  on  such  porkery  I)  dared  not  come . . . 
on  board  a  British  ship,  you  eullions !  Bemem- 
ber  now  the  words  of  Gio-Yan-Ni-Pa-Ti-Sta,  and 
bear  him  respect  another  time.  Cospetto !  Signori  I 
you  go  laughing  on.  If  you  will  only  step  out  of 
this  church,  where  I  would  not  commit  a  9pro- 
ponto,  by  the  martyrs  I  you  shall  laugh  in  laugh 
nUnore,  and  shake  and  quaver  to  my  instrument. 
Eh !  Eh !  Eh !  but  hear  another  word.  I  have 
tossed  over  the  fire  better  omelets  than  your  Ex- 
cellencies.   And  now  you  know  who  I  am.' 

"  The  young  persons  screamed  aloud  with  merri- 
ment, and  lefb  the  church. 

''  Yan  returned  to  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  re- 
lated the  whole  occurrence,  and  begged  leave  to 
run  into  another  church  and  make  confession. 
'Tender  two  towers,'  said  he,  'are  solid  as 
Malta  and  Gozzo ;  but  Domine-Dio  guard  me  from 
ever  walking  under  them  or  within  reach  of  their 
shadows !  That  cursed  monkey  will  have  died  in 
the  confesuonal !  No  arm  can  reach  down  to  him 
Santa  Yergine  f  A  pretty  story  to  be  told  up  there 
in  Paradise !  Was  the  &ult  minel  Did  I  throw 
himini  I  ask  ye  all,  all:  have  ye  the  fitces  to  say 
iti  0  Misericordia  t  .  .  I  wish  I  were  fidrly  out 
of  the  country,  after  this ;  particularly  if,  before  I 
go,  I  could  meet  those  two  gentlemen  who  caused 
BO  much  heart-breaking  and  scandal  Ban  Cris- 
to&no!' 

"  He  continued  quite  uneasy  for  several  days :  at 
last  he  found  a  master,  who  was  going  into  Italy ; 
but  he  declared  his  resolution  to  continue  with  me 
nntil  my  departure,  although  he  should  lose  his 
place.  My  regard  for  him  would  not  allow  this. 
I  rewarded  his  services  more  laigely  than  he  ex- 
pected, and  his  tears  fell  together  with  his  kisses 
on  my  hand.  I  reminded  him  of  his  resolution  to 
make  that  stupendous  fortune  by  his  short-hand. 
*Non  penn  !  non  pengi  /  loddanU/are  t '  sud  he, 
confident  and  contented. 

"  I  was  resolved  to  visit  the  temple  so  calamitous 
to  him.  It  was  full  of  people ;  but  before  the 
altar  I  could  discern  two  figures  kneeling  in  rich 
dresses.  The  one  was  a  man  with  a  &ce  like  a 
horse's,  th^  other  was  a  woman  with  a  &ce  like  a 
wolfs.    I  thought  they  had  come  thither  to  offer 


up  prayers  and  supplications  thai  their  todent 
visages  might  be  restored  to  them,  with  any  other 
feature  of  lost  humanity  which  their  dresses  might 
conceaL  No  sudi  thing*  Th^were  the  heirs  to 
the  crown ;  and  the  female  was  prostrate  before 
her  &vourite  idol>  to  entreat  she  might  have  a 
ehild.  The  idol,  I  was  told,  only  promised  her  a 
man,  and  did  not  perform  even  that.  On  the  very 
next  day  was  the  horriUe  rebellion  which  drove 
the  reigning  dynasty  out  of  Frenchland.  No  re> 
past  was  brought  me  at  the  usual  hour,  nor  indeed 
had  I  any  appetite  for  it.  But  toward  the  same 
hour  on  the  day  following  I  grew  hungiy,  and 
was  about  to  ring  the  bdl  for  the  waiter,  when 
Yan  entered  the  room  and  threw  his  arms  about 
my  neck. 

" '  Heavens  be  prused  f  cried  he^ 

"I  was  greatly  movedat  hisaffecUon,  and  assured 
him  I  r^oiced  in  his  safety  as  heartily  as  he  re- 
joiced in  mine. 

<"Ke!  Kef  said  he»' that  is  all  well;  but  what 
do  you  think,  Eccellenza  Singa  1  the  monkey  is 
alive  and  safe  1  The  confessiomd  pure  and  holy ! 
BesUacda!  how  it  moved  my  entndls.' 

"Yan  had  been  present  in  the  midst  of  Uleca^ 
nage,  and  heard  a  laugh  dose  to  him.  Active  sb 
he  was  in  the  combat>  he  turned  his  eye  to  that 
quarter,  and  saw  the  two  young  men  fighting  most 
valiantly.  He  bowed  to  them,  and  ^^  d^eered 
him.  The  fire  of  their  opponents  now  b^pui  to 
slacken,  and  they  came  up  to  him  and  shook  him 
by  the  hand. 

" '  Excellendes  f  said  he, '  I  bear  you  no  ill-wiD, 
for  a  Christian  has  no  malice  in  his  hearty  but  yoo 
and  that  monkey  have  put  my  soul  in  peril,  and 
it  is  right  you  diould  know  it.  The  money  that 
ugly  b^istused  to  cost  you  in  feeding  him,  ought 
to  go  to  the  priest.' 

« '  I  could  not  find  a  more  legitimate  hdr,'  said 
the  owner ;  '  but  he  may  make  his  own  will  yet' 

"  '  He  lives  then  I  he  lives  f  cried  Yan  NL  'The 
sunts  be  prused !  I  shall  not  want  your  money 
for  masses,  should  the  worst  befiiU  me.' 

"Yan  Ni,  knowing  my  state  of  inanition,  ran  to 
the  nearest  cook's  shop  for  a  dish  of  meat^  idling 
me  that  his  master  had  escaped  from  Ptais,  and 
had  left  a  note,  the  purport  of  which  was» 
that  he  would  write  to  him  again  when  he  had 
found  a  place  of  safety  in  Switierland  or  TjiaV 
On  this  day  I  did  not  p^cdve  any  difference 
in  the  cookery,  and  although  I  did  perceive  it 
the  day  following,  I  said  nothing.  However  at 
last  I  remarked  it :  whereupon* Yan  Ni  said,  'Ec- 
cellenza t  I  quite  forgot  to  tell  you  that  he  who 
was  pamphleteer  and  gasetteer,  and  critic  and 
cook,  is  now  become,  or  about  io  become,  prime 
minister.'" 

When  I  had  redted  so  much  of  my  narrative 
to  his  mf^esty  the  Emperor,  he  hud  Ids  imperial 
hand  benignly  on  my  shoulder,  saying, 

"  0  Tsing-Ti !  the  occidental  world  orientalises 
rapidly.  Anything  fiurther  about  this  dexterous 
lucky  slave  T 

"  Littie  more,"  answered  I.    "  On  his  deva* 
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|]0ii  i  ^ri«E4n  poet  wrote  tmao  eotnpUmcntmy 
feffwea;  bot  tbe  a.nei«tit  idiom  of  the  Proncli 
Ivng^M^f  which  he  chose^  m  beyond  my  compre- 
heoiioQ ;  permit  me  iher^foro  to  lay  before  the 
fiMclDol  of  jour  Majesty  tlw  scroll  contAUUDg 

IHe  mdmt  tnimoK^  dJc  Tbierri ! 

mi  fleBJqtia  mttoBC  cf«£ui 
QuiF  JaooitlAi  ^uc  mEauta,  nabti 

TXCf  quiun  da  p*^«  mn^r  tu  callnA 
|Hce  pAter  Iftnwn  Inflmua  coquonimli 
Cur,  tabto  EnscaiJi}  unlt;^  mnlliiml, 
Tfi  OaUl  Tooltmt  tui  Ca^iii«ini  f 
^!lm[^  te  mianaiit  It^  O  Tbienl? 

Hii  itt^eity  th«  Emperor  eaflt  hii  eyo  oq  them 
M  ^Af  were  \y\Sig  oq  the  e&rpet,  and  said  ^ravelj, 

■  Tfie  ehunctcTs  are  European,  but  Rcveral  of 
thi  potda  f  discover  to  bcaur  a  cloae  ftflinitj  to  t!ie 
KoboUk  Tartar.** 

|{i4  mujeatj  ifl  an  o^mologiffL 

"  I  hire  been  thitikln^,**  »aid  his  majesty  the 
bperori  '*  how  that  ancknt  French  regemhlc!! 
ftfl  lofller  language  under  the  rising  luti.  I  rc- 
pti  that  tboo  hadi^  not  lekuro  to  acqttire  eome 
ti0w(adge  both  of  the  ancient  and  the  moderm," 

"I  regret  it  also,  my  Emperor/'  said  I; 
*iMl  beeaiue  the  natioQS  of  Europe  agree  to 
eotvtfne  in  the  modem  m  Wmcr  central,  but 
UctoK  tt  eontainA  our  Fabtea^  told  in  a  manner 
fcrHMfe  delightfhl  than  with  na.  No  language 
la  kopo  iA  Hdd  lo  bo  mi  scanty  or  ira  Inhar- 
I ;  but,  thetii  being  so  little  room  In  it, 
I  Doi  get.  oat' of  your  way-  Precision  h  ita 
Am  in  England  the  belief  of  Chri&tianity 
k  Allowed  to  one  B«ct  and  the  profession  to 
pother,  so  In  Frenchland  the  written  tauguago 
b  «fi«  Uung,  another  the  Fipo^en.  There  is  how- 
ffcra  £dfit  fiimihtude,  which  may  be  dijwovered 
Bfea  by  a  learner.  I  took  but  ftcieu  leaaoni,  yet 
WttW  percelTC  it  when  it  waa  carefully  pointed 
ent  My  te^hc^r  wa^  an  impoatorj  who  wished 
to  keej*  me  long  under  his  hands.  Hot  contented 
with  laerting  that  the  authors  of  French  [and 
tftenpeHiir  to  tho  beat  of  England,  of  Italy,  of 
fhmmft  of  Spain,  and  that  the  language  ib  softer 
mi  taxtve  flexible  than  the  Russian  and  the 
^ffedi^ti^  he  attempted  to  persuade  me  that «/, 
m  Cj  «c,  eim,  aMF,  oil  J  nix^  and  many  more,  had 
ill  the  Maine  lonnd.  Thia  vas  cvidi!titly  to  mve 
Ui  Imhie,  wad  t©  roaJce  me  ridiculed.  .** 

*  Thai  can  not  be  a  tangnage,"  said  the  Empe- 
wr,  *■' of  which  the  BOcnds  are  reducible  to  no  rules; 
ifttai  aa  wo  apply  the  term  when  we  Bay  the 
fa^Mp«  of  birda  tM  beftste.  Letters  and  sylla- 
tltti  veie  net  made  to  be  thrown  away  or  epit  on  t 
in^  i%gn,  eveiy  symbol,  denotes  one  thing,  and 
^y  one.  The  Game  tinger  of  a  diroction-post  can 
Wt  thow  twenty  rooda.  Having  now  the  advantage 
^tl^iorrint  again,  I  hope  thou  eiyoyedut  by  hm 
smtm  tbe  opportunity  of  conversing  with  tho 
'eiraed,  and  greatly  more  lo  thy  comfort  than 
Mtheia  hadfit  lieen  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher 
»  biaduerona  and  maUciotta," 


"  Yes,'*  answered  L  '^  the  momtint  my  feara 
abated,  I  was  conductcjd  to  lisit  a  few  of  tbeoif 
carrying  with  me  my  lettera  of  introdnction*  I 
had  none  for  Eiicientific  mca,  of  whom  there  ar^ 
Hefenil  in  Faria  of  the  first  eminence.  Works 
of  geniuB,  apart  from  sciencct  there  are  few,  and, 
by  what  I  heard,  of  quite  another  ortler*  There 
are  however  two  poets  of  w)me  distinction :  one 
raises  the  cnthaalasm  of  the  vivaciouA  and  the 
bberal  by  the  energy  of  hh  eonga,  the  other  ia 
more  in  esteem  with  tho  devout,  which  compen* 
aatea  for  tbe  want  of  vigour  and  oripnaiity.  I 
thought  I  could  not  conciliate  the  lover  of  liberty 
more  readily  than  by  comparing  tta  tnntnph  at 
the  previous  day  with  its  t^npprei^sion  under  the 
iron  hand  of  iTapoleon^  '  He  ftbolinhed  your 
refnaihlic,  he  devised  a  Gatechi»m  for  your  children^ 
by  which  nnque«tioning  and  blind  obedience  waa 
inculcated ;  he  forged  the  glonoua  armi  of  your 
patriots  and  defenders  into  chains  long  and  strong 
enough  io  hold  everlastingly  in  thraldom  all  their 
future  progeny,'  ,  .  'Sit  down,  sir/  said  the  poet, 
'  and  bold  your  tongue.  Don't  ropi^t  in  thia 
houio  the  eastern  dream  of  an  opium-cater.  We 
are  warm  with  the  imRetting  glory  of  Fmnec' 

'^  Ferceiving  that  1  had  given  offence,  and  aub- 
pecting  that  I  had  mistaken  the  hoose,  I  returned 
home,  and,  when  hia  speech  was  interpreted  to 
me*  I  looketl  in  my  dicyonaryfor  the  word  t^lor^. 
I  found  it  often  meant  tbe  glitter  that  painters 
put  over  the  heads  of  idols ;  and  this  waii  truly 
\i»  most  inbeingible  and  its  most  cammon  accep- 
tation- Knowing  to  a  certainty  that  the  dovouter 
poet  wae  attached  to  the  king  of  the  last  week,  I 
condoled  with  him  on  tho  dimeter  of  a  monarch 
so  pious  and  unfortunate*  He  bowed.  The  only 
comfort  I  could  offer  him  was,  that  talents  bad 
never  lost  their  value  in  Frcnchland,  through  all 
tho  viciaaitudea  of  thirty  yKurs ;  and  that  scarcely 
Prussia  or  Hua^da  was  more  admirable  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  literary  men.  He  bowed,  and 
anaworod  In  an  undertone  of  voice,  ■  I  really  do 
not  pretend  to  know  anything  of  those  people :  ] 
only  know  that  our  honaes  are  degnhded  at  every 
^tep  that  hm  majesty  has  been  oonatrftined  bo  take. 
All  ranks  and  orderi  are  confounded,  and  the 
high  acnae  of  honour  which  waa  peculiar  to 
Frenchland,  and  which  formerly  made  the  meaneat 
Frenchman's  heart  leap  impatiently  out  of  hia 
boftom^  lies  piTwtnite  and  half-extinct/ 

^  I  thought  1  had  been  liitening  to  a  M^ontmo- 
ren<^  (French  for  old  nohk) ;  but  on  inquiry  I 
found  I  bad  not  been  guilty  of  that  mistake, 

"  Out  of  respect  to  the  ancient  nobility,  such  at 
least  I  presume  is  the  raotivep  mmy  youog  per- 
sons  in  that  country,  whether  of  the  commissariat 
or  the  coach-office,  are  grave  asd  taciturn  when 
privileges  or  privationi  are  mentioned.  They 
draw  themselves  up  into  the  stiffiiess  and  concen- 
tration of  mummies,  and  from  their  ewathiugs 
and  (^aes  st&re  ua  into  atone.  These  however 
are  dvil  and  dlatant ;  and  perliapa  their  distance 
ia  the  best  part  of  their  civility.  Another  aet  if 
lotts  tolerable:  it  assumes  the   name* of  Tmmg 

Li 
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Fromtt,  Whftterer  can  be  conceiyed  of  iiiBolence 
pmd  anditeiiy  Is  put  into  daUy  practioe  by  these 
troublesome  and  resUess  barbarians.  I  could  not 
refrain  from  making  the  remark  to  a  gentleman 
of  philosophical  cast,  who  came  to  yisit  me,  add- 
ingy  that  surely  all  the  abuses  of  the  extinct  nobi- 
lity, with  all  the  absurdly  and  iigustice  of  its 
heneditarinessy  were  less  intolerable. 

" '  The  older  creation  of  the  nobility/  said  he, 
'like  the  older  of  animals  lately  discoTered  by 
the  geologists,  is  more  ill-constructed  and  ill- 
fikvprned  than  the  recenter;  so  that  it  pleased 
Ood  to  put  an  end  to  it,  and  to  tiy  such  other 
forms  as  might  be  convenient  to  cany  his  designs 
into  execution.  But  either  is,  as  yon  say,  better 
than  this  ditch-spawn.' 

"  Finding  him  a  calm  and  reasonable  man,  I  ven- 
tured to  congratulate  him  on  the  near  prospect 
of  peace  and  tranquillity  in  his  country,  and  on 
the  enthusiasm  his  new  king  excited.  He  bowed 
to  me,  and  answered, 

"  'We  have  at  last  a  chance  of  it.  These  forty 
yean  past  we  have  had  our  Goddesses  of  Liberty, 
Goddesses  of  Reason,  Goddesses  of  Theophilan- 
thropy.  Goddesses  of  War,  screaming  and  pulling 
caps  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  We  have  had 
white  feathers,  red  feathers,  eagle's  feathers,  cock's 
feathers,  and  at  last  no  feathers  at  all  We  have 
gone  kingless,  breechless,  lawless,  and  constitu- 
tionless :  we  can  not  be  well  less  at  present.  We 
have  gone  booted  into  every  drawing-room  on  the 
continent,  and  our  spurs  have  torn  off  every 
flounce  and  train.  Finally,  we  put  them  on  our- 
selves, and  swaggered  about  for  a  while  with 
much  theatrical  efiecL  One  unlucky  day  the 
first  actor,  who  never  could  walk  straight  nor  see 
three  inches  before  him,  caught  his  own  long- 
tailed  robe  with  his  spur,  and  being  an  impetuous 
man,  gave  such  a  plunge  that  it  fell  off  his  shoul- 
ders, and  left  the  whole  of  him  as  bare  as  the 
back  of  my  hand.  The  inferior  actors  were  scan- 
daUsed  at  the  disgrace  brought  on  the  profession, 
but  no  one  had  the  dexterity  or  presence  of  mind 
to  pick  up  the  long-tailed  robe.  At  last  it  was 
claimed  by  a  £ftt  man,  who  drew  it  across  his 
belly,  and  made  the  ends  meet  as  well  as  he 
couM ;  but  much  was  wanting.  When  he  died, 
the  priests  seized  upon  it,  and  cut  it  up  in  pieces 
to  put  under  their  wine-cups.  But  you  were 
spei^Ling  of  our  happy  acquisition.  Depend  upon 
it,  the  present  king  is  no  such  a  novice  in  the 
trade  as  MHae  about  him  would  persuade  him. 
He  is  fitter  to  govern  us  than  any  man  we  have 
seen  for  two  centuries.  He  will  never  have  a 
minister  who  is  not  taken  from  the  ranks ;  never 
a  man  of  geniuSy  never  an  honest  man;  but  se- 
condary and  plausible.  The  reason  is,  that 
whenever  th^  displease  him,  their  removal  wU] 
only  render  him  more  popular.  Added  to  which, 
it  is  always  gratifying  to  the  populace,  and  by  no 
means  offi^nflive  to  the  middle  classes,  to  see  low 
people  raised.  In  one  word,  Louis-Philippe  is 
the  only  person  of  ancient  fimiily  in  France  who 
may  not  justly  be  reproached  with  d^eneracy. 


I  do  assure  you,  he  St  as  hcmest  a  man  as  his 
fikther,  and  fiurthermore,  has  learned  the  aecret 
of  keeping  a  wiser  head  on  his  shoulders  He 
has  the  shrewdness  of  Richelieu,  the  suppleness 
of  Mazarin;  all  their  rapacity,  all  their  po^na- 
zl\^\  the  arrogance  of  both,  the  vanity  of  neither. 
Whatever  there  is  about  hhn  tells  for  something; 
and  we  must  pay  its  value  to  the  uttermost  His 
royal  foot  rests  so  assuredly  on  weU-beaten  and 
levelled  France,  that  the  telescope  with  which  he 
looks  leisurely  on  the  world  around  him  is  not 
shaken  a  hair's  breadth.  I  will  answer  for  him, 
there  is  no  potentate  in  Europe  whom  he  has  not 
already  convinced  of  his  loyidty  and  good  inten- 
tions; and  when  you  return  to  China  you  will 
find  that  he  has  offered  your  Emperor  to  assist 
him  in  putting  down  the  refractory  spirit  of  the 
Tartars,  being  well  in  harmony  with  his  brother 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  is  equally  ready  to 
exert  lus  kind  ofilces  to  the  same  effdct' " 

Emperor,  It  is  unhandsome  to  sue  for  such 
generosity  until  the  time  of  need,  or  to  take  eveiy 
word  to  the  letter. 

Tsing-Ti,  I  was  not  aware  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  sect  as  Toung  France,  until  I  was 
shoved  off  the  pavement  by  a  stripling,  who 
was  troubled  with  a  hairy  mole  on  the  nether 
lip.  Not  being  his  &ther,  the  misftntnne  could 
nohow  be  attributed  to  me.  I  had  acquired 
enough  of  the  language  to  enable  me  to  ask  him 
to  what  dignitaiy  I  had  the  honour  of  surrendering 
my  station.  "  I  represent  the  Toung  France,'' 
cried  he. 

I  bowed  profoundly,  and  was  constrained  to 
answer  in  English,  for  my  Frendi  fiuled  me  at  so 
long  a  breath.  "  I  shall  be  most  happy  in  the 
opportunity  of  congratulating  the  YoMng  Framee 
on  her  having  learned  by  heart  the  first  lesMui  of 
politeness." 

He  raised  his  arm  to  strike  me;  but  a  Gennan, 
of  about  the  same  age,  who  happened  to  be  pass- 
ing at  the  time,  said  to  him  calmly, "  Ronember, 
sir,  we  have  fii^  at  the  same  academy,  and  my 
ball  usually  went  nearer  the  bull's  eye." 

Youfyg  Frana  recovered  at  once  his  memoiy 
and  his  temper.  I  returned  home  in  pertnrba- 
tion:  for,  0  my  Emperor  1  I  have  not  yet  outlived 
all  my  passions.  God  has  been  pleased  to  grant 
me  a  lively  consciousness  of  my  existence,  by 
imphinting  in  me  deeply  the  feu  of  losing  it 

My  servant  was  not  alone  when  I  entered.  In 
his  walk  homeward,  hearing  his  native  tongue  in 
the  streets,  he  accosted  the  speakers :  "  Excellen- 
cies I"  cried  he.  "We  are  no  excellencies;  we 
are  exiles,"  answered  one  of  thenu  "  The  better  1 
the  better !"  said  honest  warm-hearted  Van  NL 
"I  dare  invite  you  then  to  my  house.  Come 
along :  pardon  me  if  I  walk  before  you." 

Hearing  voices  in  my  i^partment,  I  halted 
at  the  door,  and  caught  what  I  was  afterward 
told  were  these  words,  which  Tan  Ni  wrote 
down :  "  We  have  no  right  to  comphun  of  onr  for- 
tune, young  or  old.  Was  not  Tasso  chained  to  his 
bed-post)    Was  not  he  half-starved  in  the  house 


SCMtotl  Scipionel  Wis  ndt  he  driven  out  ofjaliould  think  il  more  prentiiuptuotiB  to  saj  our 
I  VTii  m@t  he  defrauded  of  hii  own  <H)ttKge1  beu&e;  because  it  would  setm  to  indicate  that 
nmld  hk  best  friend  tend  him  the  few  crowna  we  placed  oanclves  on  »n  equality  with  our 
wbkh,  he  E&td,  might  ^tt  him  from  HtArratJon  mnsteni^"  They  acknowledged  that  Lhe  expresi- 
laid  distraction  ?  Princea,  you  see,  did  much  fiion  wm  oniTersal  in  theij-  countiy,  smd  had  only 
^pififlbiin;  but  not  all  The  man!  j  breai^t  can  '  to  regret  that  bj  iti;  misrepre^ntatien  It  hod 
Imt  iDiy  blow  tmle^  from  the  band  it  chemhisl,"  i  caused  me  nueb  an  ineonvenjenco. 
He  who  w«a  iktening  now  struck  hU  forehead  J  I  could  not  but  compare  tbeir  mennere  with 
»d  gnwDed  doud,  "'Tia  there  f",  cried  he  J  the  French,  rery  greatly  to  tbeir  advantage,  and 
'md  that  blow  reftche«  me  in  thi^  chamlver,'^  j  fancied  that  creti  the  EngLigh  might  learn  some- 
"i,''«d  the  cxhorter  and  comforter,  ^' I  c»u '  thing  from  them.  Certadjily  the  blandere  are 
«i4f  pity  you  then.  No  balm  grows  in  tho&e  I  thick-nnded  and  mther  sour. 
imaiM ;  no  dew  falk  there  !  Ala^,  my  friend  !  No  periuasion  ol  mine  could  indnco  the  exOei 
if  oaly  persecuted  geniui)  were  pouring  forth  his  to  renaain.  They  fancied  I  was  an  Engliahman 
iizneDtittioii,  I  oonld  fio&r  above  him  and  bring  from  the  Eaat  Indlasa,  and  hoped  t  would  exert 
kiln  lirB  from  heaven,    1  would  point  up  to  Dante  my  influence  for  the  delivery  of  their  country. 
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m  iht  ftkies.  Was  not  Dante  an  exile  ?  was  not 
Dante  in  dai^ger  of  being  burnt  alive  1  waa  not 
1^  featence  pafi^ed  ogainirt  himl  A  republic 
did  it ^  bis  own  republic.  Italy  in  beautiful  yet^ 
mi  vom  mw  glorious ;  but  the  nurse  of  geiiiuB 
^dderiban  ahe.  Brought  up  and  f<:>Btered  in 
II^'  nth  clime  of  S^Tacuge,  she  breathed  her  hut 
m  the  palm-groTee  of  the  Ptolemies" 

I  took  advantage  of  thii  pause,  and  insianlly 
l«ld  my  Bemnt  to  be  seated  again  aiid  to  call 
yifriendsL  " Eccelleius ! "  aaid  he,  "how  U  it 
pottible!  how  ia  it  possible  1  can  be  so  wanting  to 
ay  daty  1  These  gentlemen  are  my  eountrymenj 
lad  ia  tnbubtion," 

Mian  while  tbej  were  standing;,  and  making 
ikiQj  apologies^ 

**F^siioint  of  your  worth  and  misfortunes  pain 
neifiiiriUun  sufficient Jy/'  ^id  I,  ''without  the 
tnmhle  yon  are  taking  in  tb^c  exptanationsi." 

*  I  invited  them  to  my  house,  Eccellenia !" 
mi  V»n  NL  *'  Kow,  Signori !  do  not  servants 
m  It^y  ilwaji  nae  the  expre^ioUj  my  house  1   We 


If  my  maetcf  were  an  Englishman,  he  would 
feel  it  bis  duty/'  said  Van  Ki ;  "  for  Englishmen 
threw  you,  bound  hand  and  foot,  among  the  dogs." 

Hla  majesty  the  Emperor  a«ked  me  whether 
the  Italians  were  not  from  that  country  which 
pretended  to  the  monopoly  of  religion.  I  was 
not  quite  sure,  and  told  him  so. 

"  1  have  a  suspicion/  said  bis  m^'esty,  '*  that 
the  old  sorcerer  lay  somewhere  tbereabooi'* 

I  believe  he  waa  near  the  mark  ;  but  my  me- 
mory failed  me.  He  then  asked  about  the  causes 
of  the  iniiurreetion  and  r<*volution  in  Frcnehland. 
My  reply  wa*,  that  the  king  had  been  persuaded 
by  his  courtiers  to  lake  away  some  thicigH  which 
he  had  given  ■  and  bis  people  liaid  that  he  had 
given  them  what  was  Ibeira  before ;  that  it  was 
au  indignity  to  ofler  it  at  first;  that  it  was  a 
defiance  to  seiw  it  again ;  and  ibat  he  had  no 
right  to  stand  above  the  kwa. 

"  It  ifl  the  glory  of  princes,*'  said  his  miycsty  the 
Emperorj  **  (o  stand  the  foremoat  under  them.'* 
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Juatta.  Condesoendj  O  my  king  I  to  bear  me. 

PkiHp.  By  wimt  mmas,  Dona  Joana*  hare  you 
obiained  thja  admii^on  to  my  pwieaee  1 

Jmm^  Hire,  by  right  of  n^  sex  and  my  mis- 
fuftonei. 

PkMip,  And  what  misfortune  of  yours,  pmy, 
DBlaiir  ia  ii  in  my  power  to  remove  or  alleviate  ? 

/uowt,  AU  mine,  0  mofft  pulsi&nt  monarch  I 
tad  nearly  all  the  heaviest  thai  exi^t  on  earth  ; 
l&e  pportidenee  of  God  having  placed  the  larger 
p*rt  iif  the  known  wortd  under  the  sceptre  or  the 
ioflueflce  of  your  majcftty. 

PMip,  And  the  more  suffisring  part,  no  doubt, 
God,  and  hi*  mother,  and  the  blessed  saints^  have 
till|«d  no  to  my  station,  that  I  may  biixig  chaa- 
^iMiBeat  on  the  perverse  and  rebellions,  and  ward 
liof  froni  the  dutiful  and  obedient  I  have  now 
lltlU  1cii{m«  r  kj  the  point  then. 

i/w#na.  0  sire  I  my  husband  baa  oifended  i  I 
blew  not  how, 

PhUip,  Nor  should  y 00.  His  offence  is  against 
the  8t*te. 


JuiiTuiu  He  has  been  secretary  many  yeara  to 
your  m^esty;  and  in  times  and  eircumstaojces 
the  most  trying,  be  bas  ever  been  a  faitliful  va^ti. 
The  riches  he  possesses  flowed  in  great  measure 
from  royal  bounty  |  none  from  treason,  none  from 
peculation,  none  from  abufi«  of  power. 

PhUip^  Know  you  his  steps,  hiB  thoughts  1 
Juuna.  I  have  always  shared  them, 
Philip.  AIwaj'H  ?  no  madam.    Let  me  tell  you, 
he  BBpirea  too  higt. 

Juitna.  0  sire !  that  is  a  generous  fault,  the 
fault  of  evejy  one  who  loves  gJory,  of  evet^  true 
Spaniard,  and.  above  all,  of  Antonio  Perez. 

Philip. 
loftily  1 


When  did  be  first  begin  to  look  so 
When  first  he  aspired  to  serve  yonr 


miyesty, 
Philip. 


Has  he  no  gratitodep  no  sense  of  duty^ 
no  feeling  of  notJiingncss,  $&  boeomes  a  eubjact? 
I  made  him  wliat  he  is.  Tell  me  no  more  I  en- 
riched him;  that  m  little;  beside,  I  know  not 
that  I  did  it ;  and  I  could  only  wish  to  have  done 
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it»  that  I  might  undo  H.  I  can  not  remember  that 
he  has  had  anything  from  me  beyond  the  salary 
of  his  offices ;  but  those  who  accept  my  money  for 
any  seryioes  woidd  jnst  as  readily  accept  it  from 
my  enemies.  They  care  no  more  from  whose  hand 
it  comes,  than  whose  effigy  it  bears. 

Juana,  He  had  enough  and  abundantly  from 
lus  offices ;  nor  indeed  was  he  without  a  patri- 
monyi  nor  I  without  a  dower. 

PkUip.  He  should  have  minded  his  business; 
he  should  have  taken  example  from  Scovedo. 

JuancL  Sire,  it  becomes  not  me  to  express 
astonishment^  or  eren  to  feel  it»  in  the  august 
presence. 

Philip,  Something  Teiy  like  astonishment  pro- 
duces good  effects  occasionally.  Madam,  woidd 
you  wi^  further  audience  ? 

Juana,  Too  graciously  youchsafed  me  t  Sire  1 
Antonio  Perez,  my  husband,  is  accused  of  being 
privy  to  the  assassination  .  .  . 

Philip,  Unmannerly^  ill-featured  expression ! 

Juana,  Of  his  colleague  Scovedo.  I  come  to 
intreat,  on  the  part  of  his  fiimily  and  of  mine,  that 
he  may  be  brought  to  trial  speedily  and  openly. 
If  your  miyesty  will  indulge  us  with  this  farther 
act  of  royal  clemen<7  and  fitvour,  I  engage  that  a 
crime  so  detestable,  a  crime  from  which  the  nature 
of  Don  Antonio  is  abhorrent^  shall  be  removed 
for  ever  from  our  house. 

Philip,  At  my  good  pleasure  I  ma^  confront 
him  wiUi  his  accomplices. 

Juana,  Alas  I  alaiB !  who  are  the  guilty  Y 

Philip,  Yfho'i  whol  (Aside,)  Suspicious,  auda- 
cious woman  I  Some  have  suspected  those  about 
the  Princess  of  Evoli,  and  have  watched  her. 

Juana,  Kind  soul !  may  never  harm  befiUl  her 
from  their  wiles!  Beauty,  that  should  fill  the 
world  with  light  and  h^piness,  brings  only  evil 
spirits  into  it»  and  is  blighted  by  malignity  and 
griet  YTho  upon  earth  could  see  the  Ftinoess  of 
Evoli,  and  not  be  softened  1 

Philip,  The  iiyured;  the  insulted. 

Juana,  Alas!  even  she  then  serves  the  pur- 
poses of  the  envious.  From  the  plant  that  gives 
hon^  to  the  bee,  the  spider  and  wasp  draw 
poison. 

Philip,  Ton  know  the  lady  very  intimately. 

Juana,  She  honours  me  with  her  notice. 

PhUip,  She  honours  your  husband  too  with 
her  notice,  does  she  notf 

Juana,  Most  highly. 

Philip.  Then,  madam,  by  the  o^ts,  he  dies ! 

Juana,  O  sire !  recall  the  threat! 

PhUip,  We  never  threaten ;  we  sentence. 

Juana,  He  is  innocent!     By  the  beloved  of 


Qod !  by  the  Fountain  of  Truth  and  Purify !  he  is 
innocent! 

PhUip,  And  she  too !  and  she  too !  marvel  of 
virtue!  A  brazen  breast  would  split  with  laughter. 
She!   Evoli!  Evoli! 

Juana.  Is  as  innocent  as  he.  O  sire!  this 
beautiful  and  gentle  lady  .  .  . 

PhUip,  Ay,  ay,  very  gentle;  she  brings  men's 
heads  to  the  soiffold  if  they  have  ever  lain  in 
her  lap. 

Juana,  The  unsuspicious,  generous  princess  . . 

Philip.  Killed  the  poor  fool  Seovedo. 

Juana>  Pardon  me,  sire !  she  hardly  knew  him, 
and  bore  no  ill-will  toward  him. 

Philip,  Nor  toward  Perez;  at  worst,  not  very 
spiteful.  Dead  secretaries  and  dead  rata  should 
drive  off  living  ones.  He  was  usefril  to  me,  I 
mean  Scovedo,  even  when  alive ;  I  can  not  afford 
one  like  him  every  day.  Do  you  hear.  Dona 
Juana  1 

Juana,  Pertly,  sire. 

Philip.  Ani understand) 

Juana,  As  well  as  I  dare. 

Philip.  CojM  you  live  in  private,  with  your 
accomplishments  and  your  beauty  9 

Juana,  Alas!  I  wish  it  had  always  been  my  lot! 

Philip.  I  maj  promote  you  to  that  enviable 
situation. 

Juana,  My  husband,  now  he  has  lost  the  coun- 
tenance of  your  miyesty,  would  retreat  with  me 
from  the  w(»id. 

PhUip.  It  is  not  in  open  places  that  serpents 
hatch  their  eggs.  God  protects  me :  I  must  pro- 
tect the  state :  Perez  is  unworthy  of  yon. 

Juana,  Sire,  if  I  thought  him  so,  I  would  tiy 
to  make  him  worthy. 

PhUip.  There  are  offiances  that  women  can  not 
pardon. 

Juana.  Then  they  should  retire,  and  learn  how. 

PhUip.  That  insolent  and  ungrateful  man 
wrongs  and  despises  you.  He  too,  among  the 
rest,  presumes  to  love  the  Princess  of  BvdL 

Juana,  Who  does  noti 

PhUip.  Who  shall  darel  Fen*,  I  tell  you 
again,  has  declared  his  audacious  passion  to  her! 

Juana.  Then  God  forgive  him  his  impetuosity 
and  sinfulness !  If  she  rq'ected  him,  he  is  ponished. 

PhUip.  If !  .  .  if !  Do  you  preten<iC  do  yon 
imagine,  she  would  listen  to  one  like  him  t  Do  yon 
reason  a^ut  it ;  do  you  calculate  on  it ;  do  you 
sigh  and  weep  at  it,  as  if  in  your  spite  and  stupi- 
dity you  could  believe  it !  By  the  Uood  of  the 
martyrs,  I  will  drain  the  last  drop  of  that  traitor^s! 
Off!  uncbwp  my  knee !  I  can  not  wait  for  the 
words  in  your  throat ! 


STEELE  AND  ADDISON. 
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STEELE   AND   ADDISON, 


Dtt:k  r  I  Am  come  to  rcmonstmtc 
vith  }0u  OD  thofie  unlucky  hubiy  inrhkh  hayc 
htm  m  detriMeaUl  to  jour  liealtli  and  fortune. 

Sttde,  Mttigr  thuikfl,  Mr,  AddieoEi ;  but  really 
mj  brtaas  m  not  mach  improved  by  your  n.rreati' 
inf  me  for  the  himdred  pounds;  not  is  mj  healtli, 
if  fpirit*  wxt  JM  mdk«ttoii  ef  it,  oa  vo&hkg  my 
'  mimre  Bold  by  auetion  to  rake  the  money. 

Addimfti^  Pooh^  pooh,  Dick  1  what  fiinuturo 
!  A  jQn  fttkonl  the  hoQfie  1 

iM&  At  leMt  I  hid  the  arm-cliair,  of  which 
fra  nerer  before  h^d  diflpoaies»ed  me  longt^r  th&n 
tbe  crening ;  and  h&ppy  Eihould  1  h^ra  been  to 
m^f  your  eompany  la  it  agua  and  againj  U"  you 
bd  left  it  me. 

Adduun*  We  wiil  contrive  to  hire  anothon 
i  lie  ivBTf  yoD,  my  dear  Diqk,  I  y^e  really  felt 
fcf  WW.  ^' 

^'M€,  I  only  wiah,  my  kind  friend,  you  had 
M  pttl  oat  your  feelei^  quite  *o  far,  nor  eiaetly 
k  thw  dij^cetlon  ;  and  that  my  poor  wifo  had 
TMutcd  an  hour  i  notice  ;  she  might  have  carried 
tlnrtnnketA  to  ftome  neighbour.  She  wanted 
W nils;  and  the  baUiif  thanked  her  for  the  bot- 
%  Hat  eootained  them,  teUiug  her  Ihe  gold  head 
if  Utii  worth  ivetty  nearly  balf-a-^iuea. 

AdtUjtm.  lAdyi^ieele  then  wanted  her  amel]- 
iai^wUic  r  De«ir  mc  ?  the  wiathtfr,  I  apprehend^ 
iiiboQl  ta  change.  HaTu  you  any  ^fi^il^amB  of 
jmroldfouti 

tUftif^  My  health  hm  been  long  on  the  decline, 
}m  know. 

AtidijifM.  Too  well  I  know  it,  my  dear  Mend, 
tM  ]  tiiaUMl  it  m  dfjUcatcly  6s  I  could.  Nothing 
oa  «fth  b^de  thii  consideration  fibould  have 
^edaeed  ae  io  purine  a  mcaeure  in  appearance  m 
tsftjcmlly.  Yi>n  muat  grow  more  temperate  .  . 
?wi  TcdJy  must, 

^Atuik  Mr,  Addifiont  yon  did  not  speak  m 
pui^y  tnd  Ao  firmly  when  we  used  to  meet  at 
WjITi,  Yon  alwa^ys  drank  m  mnch  na  I  did,  and 
oAw  iDrile<l  and  prettied  me  to  eonUnue,  when  1 
^  9mry^  «Ioepy,  and  eick* 

Atidimn.  Yon  thought  so,  because  you  were 
diiak.  Indeedj  at  my  own  boupe  1  have  »omc^ 
t^nei  «k«d  you  to  tiJke  uiother  glasR,  in  eompli- 
■•»  with  the  rulia  of  sookty  and  hospitality, 

SkdL  Oiiee>  it  is  true,  yon  did  it  at  your  house ; 
Ifceody  time  [  ever  had  an  invitation  to  dine  in 
I*.  The  CouatesB  wm  never  fond  of  the  wit  that 
oaetti  of  wine  :  her  husband  could  onee  endure  iL 

AdduGtt,  We  could  talk  more  freely,  you  know, 

1  the  tavern.  There  we  have  dined  together 
"'ine  Jntadred  tim^* 

^^j  Most  day%  for  nwDy  yeim 

Addwm,  Ah  Dick  1  Siaoe  we  firai  met  theroj 
■f^ml  of  our  friends  are  gone  off  the  stage. 

^^e^.  Ajid  tome  are  iiill  acting. 

Ad/tutfm,  Farb^r,  my  dear  friend,  to  joke  and 
«lii^:  It  infirmities  or  vices.    Many  have  departed 


from  UH,  in  consequence^  I  spprehcndj  of  indttl^ 
ging  in  the  tfottle  \  When  pasaions  are  excited, 
when  rea<^on  m  disturbed,  when  reputation  is  auI* 
tied,  when  fortune  is  »quandered^  and  when  health 
IS  loj^t  by  it,  a  retreat  is  sounded  in  vain.  Some 
can  not  hear  it,  others  will  not  profit  by  iL 

Stefik*  I  inuflt  do  you  the  juBtico  to  declare, 
that  t  never  saw  any  other  effect  of  hard  drink- 
ing upon  yoa,  than  to  make  you  more  circumspect 
and  silent 

Addimm.  If  ever  1  urged  yonj  in  the  warmth 
of  my  heart,  to  transgress  the  liounda  of  sobdety, 
I  entreat  you,  as  a  Chriatian,  to  forgive  me* 

StrfJj^,  Most  willingly,  most  cordially. 

Addison.  I  feet  confident  that  you  will  think 
of  me,  apeak  of  me,  and  write  of  mej  as  you  have 
ever  done,  without  a  diminution  of  esteem.  We 
arc  feeble  creatures ;  we  want  one  another^s  md 
and  Bfmistance ;  a  want  ordained  by  Providenc>e, 
to  show  na  at  once  our  insufficiency  and  our 
gtrengtb.  We  must  not  abandon  our  friends 
from  slight  motives,  nor  Let  our  pasaions  be  our 
interpreters  in  their  own  cause,  ConBifitenej  ia 
not  more  requiEitc  to  the  sound  Chriataai],  thou  to 
the  accompllabed  politician. 

Steele*  I  am  inconsistent  in  my  Tesolutionji  of 
improvement  ,  «  no  man  ever  wa^  more  fto ;  hut 
my  attjichmenta  have  a  nerve  in  them  neither  to 
be  deadened  by  ill  treatment  nor  looscnetl  by 
indnlgonce.  A  man  grievouily  wounded,  knows 
by  the  ftcuteaieas  of  the  pain  that  a  ^pint  of  nt«r 
lity  h  yet  in  him.  1  know  that  I  retain  my 
friendship  for  you  by  what  yon  have  made  me 
suffer. 

A  ddis&n.  Entirely  for  yonr  own  good,  1  do  pro- 
test, if  you  could  gee  it. 

Si^de.  Alaal  all  our  sufferings  are  so ;  the 
only  mischief  i%  that  we  have  no  organs  for 
pori^iving  it. 

Addimn.  You  reaaon  well,  my  worthy  sir ;  and 
relying  on  your  kindness  in  my  favour  (for  every 
man  bafi  enemies,  and  thoee  mostly  who  serve 
their  friends  best)  I  say,  Dick,  on  these  conwdcm- 
tions,  since  you  never  broke  your  word  with  me, 
and  since  I  am  certain  you  would  be  sorry  it  wore 
known  that  only  four-scoru  pounds*  worth  could 
be  found  in  the  bouse,  1  renounce  for  the  present 
the  twenty  yet  wanting,  Do  not  beat  about  for 
an  answer;  say  not  one  word  :  farewell. 

Steele,  Ah  I  could  not  that  cold  heart,*  often 
and  long  as  I  repotwd  on  it,  bring  mo  to  my 
acnjics !  I  have  indectl  been  drunken ;  but  it  ia 
bard  to  awaken  in  such  heaviness  as  this  of  mine 
is,  1  shared  his  poverty  with  him ;  1  never  aimed 
to  share  hia  proeperity.    Well,  well ;  I  can  not 


*  DoubteareuawentertaSned  wbothct  tho  efenjiMjter  cf 
Addi^ti  i»  fidrly  rcFrcaenlBcl  by  Pupo  anrt  JchUHotu  It  is 
bcitlur  to  mjLko  th It  statement  tban  to  omit  a  Coni'fr*4lton 
in  this  edition  whkh  hod  iippe&red  eUewbvrc. 
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break  old  habits.  I  loTe  my  glass;  I  loye  Addi- 
son. Each  will  partake  in  killing  me.  Whj 
can  not  I  see  him  again  in  the  ann-<^air,  his  right 
hand  npon  his  heart  under  the  fitwn-colonred 
waistcoat,  his  brow  erect  and  clear  as  his 
his  wig  eren  and  composed  as  his 


temper,  with  measorely  cnils  and  antithetical 
top-knots,  like  his  style;  the  calmest  poet^  the 
most  qniet  patriot ;  dear  Addison !  dnmk,  delibe- 
rate, moral,  sentimental,  foaming  orer  with  truth 
and  virtue,  with  tenderness  and  MezkUiip^  and 
only  the  worse  in  one  ruffle  for  the  wine* 


DANTE  AND  BEATRICE. 


DarUe*  When  you  saw  me  profoundly  pierced 
with  love,  and  reddening  and  trembling,  did  it 
become  you,  did  it  become  you,  you  whom  I 
have  always  called  the  moat  genUe  Bice,  to  Join  in 
the  heartless  kughter  of  those  girls  around  you  1 
Answer  me.  Reply  unhesitatingly.  Requires  it 
so  long  a  space  for  dissimulation  and  duplicity  1 
Pardon !  pardon !  pardon  f  My  senses  have  left 
me :  my  heart  being  gone,  they  follow. 

Beairice,  Childish  man  1  pursuing  the  impos- 
sible. 

DanU.  And  was  it  this  you  laughed  atl  We 
can  not  touch  the  hem  of  God's  garment ;  yet  we 
fiiU  at  his  feet  and  weep. 

Beatrice,  But  weep  not,  gentle  Dante !  &11  not 
before  the  weakest  of  his  creatures,  willing  to 
comfort,  unable  to  relieTe  you.  Consider  a  little.  Is 
laughter  at  all  times  the  ugnal  or  the  precursor 
of  derision  I  I  smiled,  let  me  avow  it,  from  the 
pride  I  felt  in  your  preference  of  me ;  and  if  I 
laughed,  it  was  to  conceal  my  sentiments.  Did 
you  never  cover  sweet  fruit  with  worthless  leaves? 
Come,  do  not  drop  again  so  soon  so  fiednt  a  smile. 
I  wiU  not  have  you  grave,  nor  very  serious.  I  pity 
you ;  I  must  not  love  you  :  if  I  might»  I  would. 

Dante.  Tet  how  much  love  is  due  to  me,  0 
Bice,  who  have  loved  you,  as  you  weU  remember, 
even  frx>m  your  tenth  year.  But  it  is  reported, 
and  your  words  confirm  it>  that  you  are  going  to 
be  married. 

Beatrice.  If  so,  and  if  I  could  have  laughed  at 
that,  and  if  my  kuighter  coidd  have  estranged  you 
frt>m  me,  would  you  blame  me  1 

Dante.  Tell  me  the  truth. 

Beatrice.  The  report  is  general 

Dante.  The  truth  I  the  truth !    Tell  me,  Bice. 

Beatrice.  Marriages,  it  is  sud^  are  made  in 
heaven. 

Dante.  Is  heaven  then  under  the  paternal 
roof? 

Beatrice.  It  has  been  to  me  hitherto. 

Dante,  And  now  you  seek  it  elsewhere. 

Beatrice.  I  seek  it  not  The  wiser  choose  for 
the  weaker.  Nay,  do  not  sigh  so.  What  would 
you  have,  my  grave  pensive  Dante?  What  can 
I  do? 

DarUe.  Love  me. 

Beatrice.  I  always  did. 

Dante.  Love  me  ?    0  bliss  of  heaven ! 

Beatrice.  No,  no,  no !  Forbear !  Men's  kisses 
are  always  mischievous  and  hurtful;  everybody 
says  it  If  you  truly  loved  me,  you  would  never 
think  of  doing  bo. 

Dante.  Nor  even  this ! 


Beatrice.  Ton  forget  that  you  are  no  longer  a 
boy ;  and  that  it  is  not  thought  proper  at  your 
time  of  life  to  continue  the  arm  at  all  about  the 
waist  Beside,  I  think  you  would  better  not  put 
your  head  against  my  bosom ;  it  beats  too  much 
to  be  pleasant  to  you.  Why  do  you  wish  it  ?  why 
&ncy  it  can  do  you  any  good  ?  It  grows  no  oooler : 
it  seems  to  grow  even  hotter.  O !  how  it  bums ! 
Go,  go ;  it  hurts  me  too :  it  struggles,  it  aches,  it 
sobs.  Thank  you,  my  gentle  friend,  for  removing 
your  brow  away;  your  hair  is  veiy  thick  and  long ; 
and  it  began  to  heat  me  more  than  joa  can 
imaginei  While  it  was  there,  I  could  not  see 
your  &ce  so  well,  nor  talk  with  you  so  quietly. 

Dante.  01  when  shall  we  talk  qoieUy  in 
future? 

Beatrice.  When  I  am  married.  I  shall  often 
come  to  visit  my  fiither.  He  has  alwi^  been 
solitary  since  my  mother's  death,  which  happened 
in  my  infiuu^,  long  before  yon  knew  me.  i 

Dante.  How  can  he  endure  the  solitude  of  his 
house  when  you  have  left  it  ? 

Beatrice.  The  veiy  question  I  asked  him. 

Dante.  You  did  not  then  wish  to . .  to  •  .  go 
away? 

Beatrice.  Ah  not  It  is  sad  to  be  an  outcast  at 
fifteen. 

Damte.  An  outcast? 

Beatrice.  Forced  to  leave  a  home. 

Dante.  For  another? 

Beatrice.  Childhood  can  never  have  a  second. 

Dante.  But  childhood  is  now  over. 

Beatrice.  I  wonder  who  was  so  malicious  as  to 
tell  my  father  that  ?  He  wanted  me  to  be  married 
a  whole  year  ago. 

Dante.  And,  Bice,  you  hesitated? 

Beatrice.  No;  I  only  wept  He  is  a  dear  good 
&ther.  I  never  disobeyed  him  but  in  those  wicked 
tears ;  and  they  ran  Uie  fiister  the  more  he^repre- 
hended  them. 

Dante.  Say,  who  is  the  happy  youth  ? 

Beatrice.  I  know  not  who  ought  to  be  hi^ipy  if 
you  are  not 

Dante.  I? 

Beatrice.  Surely  you  deserve  all  happiness. 

Dante.  Happiness!  any  happiness  ia  denied 
me.  Ah,  hours  of  childhood !  bright  hours !  what 
fragrant  blossoms  ye  unfold !  what  bitter  fruits  to 
ripen! 

Beatrice.  Now  can  not  you  continue  to  sit 
under  that  old  fig-tree  at  the  comer  of  the  garden  I 
It  is  always  delightful  to  me  to  think  of  it 

Dante.  Again  you  smile :  I  wish  I  could  smile 
too. 


DAKTJE  AND  BEATRICE. 


SeaJbitx.  Toti  were  usually  mora  gtavu  tb&n  I, 
althongii  Terj  often^  two  jears  ago,  yon  told  me 
I  waj»  ibe  gimt'er*  Perhaps  I  tf'a*  liien  indeed  ,' 
we^A  perlxapB  I  ought  to  be  now  r  but  really  I  must 
Halle  at  Uie  recollectionj  and  make  you  gmiJe 

I}a*it^   Kecs^Hection  of  what  in  particukrt 

.  Of  yoiw  igiuDrmiice  thut  d,  fig~fere»  b 
— t  of  treoi,  especially  when  it  Ib  in  Iti&f ; 
aasd  moFBoTtr  of  yotir  ttimtilCj  when  your  head  w«i 
jiut  ftboTe  the  wskl]^  and  your  hand  (with  the 
Tifnm  in  itj  on  the  very  coping^tonu,  Kobody 
mpcgted  that  I  went  every  day  to  the  bottom  of 
IMT  gardeOj  to  bear  yon  i^pe'.it  your  poetiy  on  tbt: 
tilher  aide  ;  nobody  but  yourself:  you  soon  fouDd 
me  oiii  But  on  that  occasion  1  thought  you 
ai%llt  haTC  been  hurt ;  and  I  ekmbercd  tip  our 


fc%h  peach-troc  in  the  graas-plot  nearest  the  place;  '^  Bmtrk^*  It  i»  very  smful  not  lo  lore  all  eresr 


and  thence  I  saw  Mcaaer  Dante,  with  bis  white 
ilaete  i^deocd  by  the  fig'-jnice,  and  the  seeds 
slieMng  to  it  pertiuaciouflly,  abd  Me^&er  bluiihin^j 
ittd  l^jing'  to  conceal  hie  calamity,  and  atill  hold- 
mg  1^  tmefl,    fhey  were  all  about  me. 

Da^U£.  Kever  shall  any  verse  of  mine  be  uttered 
ftcm  m}  lips»  or  from  the  Up«J  of  others,  without 
Ihe  memorial  of  Biee. 

B^9irk€~  Sweet  Dante  i  in  the  purity  of  your 
iikul  ahall  Bice  live  ;  aii  (we  are  told  bj  the  goat^ 
id  foreatem)  poor  creatures  have  been 
i  luiwrved  in  the  serene  and  lofty  regions  of 
thft  Al|%  many  yeam  after  the  breath  of  life  had 
Ml  tiieiiL  Airadj  you  ri?ii  Ouido  Caralcante 
and  Clno  da  Pistoja :  you  must  attempt,  nor  per- 
Ib^ia  cbail  it  be  vainly,  to  surpasa  them  in 
cdtbrity, 

Ikinl^,  If  ever  I  am  above  them  .  .  and  I  muat 
be  *  •  I  know  alr^dy  what  anil's  hand  will  ha?e 
Wped  me  np  the  ladder.  Beatriee,  I  vow  to 
liflmsuKbaU  stand  higher  than  Belvaggia^  liigb 
and  gloriouB  and  immortal  aa  that  name  wUl  be. 
Too  have  i^Tcn  me  joy  and  sorrow ;  for  the  worst 
«f  tllieK  (1  will  not  Ray  the  least)  1  will  confer 


the  hmtglimpie  of  yon  again,  that  I  wish  all 
portion  of  Par&diiie  to  beafmigned  me  ;  and  thei 
if  far  below  you,  yet  within  the  sight  of  you,  to 
e»iabVi6h  my  perdurable  abode. 

Bealri<Y.  H  thia  piety?  Ib  this  wisdom  1  0 
Dante  I   And  may  net  1  be  called  away  first? 

Dante*  Alai !  ala^ !  how  many  dmall  feet  have 
afwapt  off  the  early  dew  of  life,  leaving  the  path 
black  behind  them  I  But  to  think  that  you  should 
go  before  me  f  It  almost  send^  me  forward  on  my 
wmy,  to  receive  and  welcome  you.  If  mdeedj  0 
Beatrice,  E^uch  shouM  be  God'^  immutable  will, 
sometimes  look  down  on  me  when  the  Hong  to 
Him  ia  n^apended.  Oh  f  look  often  on  me  with 
prayer  and  pity  ;  for  there  all  prayers  are  accepted, 
and  all  pity  is  devoid  of  pain.  Why  are  you 
silent  T 


turcB  in  the  world.     But  in  it  true^  O  Dante  S  that 

we  always  love  those  the  most  who  make  ns  thoj 

most  unhappy  I     '  ■ 

DarUe.  The  remark,  I  fear,  ii  just,  ^ 

Beatrice,  Thea,  unless  the  Virgin  be  ple&ied  to 
change  my  inclinations,  I  shall  begin  at  last  to 
love  my  betrothed  r  for  already  the  very  idea  of 
him  renders  me  sad,  wearisome,  and  comfortless. 
Yesterday  he  sent  me  a  bunch  of  violeta.  When 
I  took  them  up,  delighted  ad  I  felt  at  that 
sweetest  of  odours,  which  yon  and  I  once  inhaled 
together  .  . 

Dajiie^  And  only  onee, 

Bfolt^ce^  Yoa  know  why.  Be  quiet  now,  and 
hear  me.  I  dropped  the  po«y;  for  around  it, 
hidden  by  various  kinds  of  foliage,  was  twined  the 
bridal  necklftoe  of  pearK  O  Dant^*  t  how  worth- 
less are  the  in^t  of  them  (and  there  are  many 
fine  ones)  in  comparison  with  those  little  pebbles, 
some  of  which  (for  perhaps  I  may  not  have  ^tbered 
up  all)  may  be  atiil  Ijlng  under  the  pcaeh-trce, 
and  some  (do  I  bltish  to  lay  it  ?)  under  the  fig. 
Tell  mo  not  who  threw  these,  nor  for  what.  But 
you  know  you  were  always  thoaghtfhl,  and  some- 


on  fvn  all  the  genemtions  of  our  Italyj  all  the   times  re:ading,  sometimes  writing,  and  sometimeii 

forgetting^  me,  while  I  waited  to  see  the  crimson 
cap,  and  the  two  bay-leaves  1  fastened  in  it,  rise 
above  the  garden- walU  How  silently  you  are  lis- 
tening, if  you  do  listen  I 

Baiite.  Oh  3  could  my  thongh  ts  incessantly  and 
eternally  dwell  among  these  recolleetions,  uudi:^ 
turbed  by  any  other  voicse  .  ♦  uudistmcted  by  any 
other  presence  f  !Soon  must  they  abide  with  mc 
alone,  and  be  repeated  by  none  liut  mc  * .  repeated 
in  tlic  accents  of  auguinh  and  despair  I  Why 
could  you  not  have  held  in  the  sad  home  of  your 
heart  that  necklace  and  those  violets? 

BefTirice.  My  Dante !  we  must  all  obey  .  ,  1 
my  father,  you  your  God,  He  wiU  never  abandon 
you* 

DuiUe,  I  have  erer  sung,  and  will  for  ever  sing, 
the  most  glorious  of  His  works  ;  and  yet,  0  Bice! 
He  abandons  me,  He  casts  me  off;  and  He  ubi» 
your  hand  for  this  infliction. 

Bfi^airiGfi.  Men  travel  far  and  wide,  and  am  many 
on  whom  to  fix  or  transfer  their  afifections  i  but 


t  <>f  our  world.     But  firat  (alaft,  from  me  you 
not  have  it  f)  may  happiness^  long  iiappiness, 

ilMi^W^e.  Ah  I  those  words  rend  your  bosom  I 
vfagrabonldthey! 

Ikmk^  I  eodd  go  awa^r  contented,  or  almost 
fooieiited,  were  I  sure  of  it,  Hope  is  nearly  as 
;  aa  despair,  and  greatly  more  pertinacious 
cmdnring.  You  have  made  me  see  clearly 
I  JOB  nerer  can  be  mine  in  thia  world  •;  but  at 
tbe  nme  time,  O  Beatrice,  you  have  made  me  see 
^ulte  m  «l»riy  that  you  may  and  must  be  mine 
&  MBiytheri  I  am  fddcr  than  you  :  precedency  is 
!  ta  agCp  and  not  to  worthinem;,  in  our  way  t^ 
I  will  watch  over  you ;  I  will  pray  for 
jon  when  I  am  nearer  lo  God,  and  purified  from 
llie  aliliw  of  t^rih  and  mortality.  He  will  per- 
Bulfita  to  behold  you,  lovely  aa  when  I  left  you, 
Aofi^  in  fain  ihoold  call  me  onward, 
3ea$noe.  Umb,  sweetest  Dante  I  hush  I 
Jkmie,  It  Is  there,  where  1  sball  have  caught 
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we  maidena  have  neither  tiie  power  nor  the  will. 
Casting  our  eyes  on  the  groim<^  we  walk  along  the 
straight  and  narrow  road  preecxibed  for  ni ;  aad, 
doing  ihjo,  we  avoid  in  greai  niMnirw  the  thorns 
and  enian^kmentB  of  life.  We  know  we  are  per- 
forming our  duty ;  and  the  fruit  of  this  knowledge 
is  contentment  Season  after  season,  day  after  day, 
you  have  made  me  serious,  pensive,  meditative, 
and  almost  wise.  Being  so  little  a  giri,  I  was 
proud  that  you,  so  much  taller,  should  lean  on  my 
shoulder  to  overlook  my  work.  And  greatly  more 
proud  was  I  when  in  time  you  taught  me  several 
Latin  words,  and  then  whole  sentences,  both  in 
pFNO  and  verse,  pasting  a  strip  of  paper  over,  or 
obscuring  with  impenetrable  ink,  those  passages 
in  the  poets  which  wen  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion, and  might  perplex  me.  B«t  proudest  of  all 
was  I  when  you  began  to  reason  with  me.  What 
will  now  be  my  pride  if  you  are  convinced  by  the 
first  arguments  I  ever  have  opposed  to  you ;  or 
if  you  only  take  them  up  and  try  if  ^ey  are 
applicable.  Certainly  do  I  know  (indeed,  indeed 
I  do)  that  even  the  patience  to  consider  tiiem  will 
make  you  happier.  WUl  it  not  then  make  me 
so  1  I  entertain  no  other  wish.  Is  not  this  true 
level 

Danie.  Ah  yes  f  the  truest,  the  purest,  the  least 
perishable,  but  not  the  sweetest  Here  are  the  rue 
and  hyssop ;  but  where  the  rose  f 

BeaJbriot,  Wicked  must  be  whatever,  torments 
you :  and  will  you  let  love  do  iti  Love  is  the 
gentlest  and  kindest  breath  of  God.  Are  you 
willing  that  the  Tempter  should  intercept  it^  and 
respire  it  polluted  into  your  earl  Do  not  make 
me  hesitate  to  pray  to  the  Yiigin  for  you,  nor 
tremble  lest  she  look  down  on'you  with  a  reproach- 
ful pity.  To  her  alone,  0  Duite  I  dare  I  confide 
all  my  thoughts.  Lessen  not  my  confidence  in 
my  only  refbige. 

Dante,  God  annihilate  a  power  so  criminal ! 
0,  could  my  love  flow  into  your  breast  with  hers! 
It  should  flow  with  equal  purity. 

Beatrice,  Ton  have  stored  my  little  mind  with 
many  thoughts ;  dear  because  they  are  yours,  and 
because  they  are  virtuous.  Hay  I  not,  0  my 
Dante!  bring  some  of  them  back  again  to  your 
bosom ;  as  the  Contadina  lets  down  the  string 
from  the  cottage-beam  in  winter,  and  culls  a  few 
bunches  of  the  soundest  for  the  master  of  the 
vineyard  1  You  have  not  given  me  glory  that 
the  world  should  shudder  at  its  eclipse.  To  prove 
that  I  am  worthy  of  the  smallest  part  of  it,  I  must 
obey  God;  and,  under  God,  my  fitther.    Surely 


SOUTHEY  AND  LANDOR. 

SBCOITD  COmrSBBATtOlf. 


Sauihejf.  As  we  are  walking  on,  and  before  we 
open  our  Milton  again,  we  may  digress  a  little  in 
the  direction  of  those  poets  who  have  risen  up 
from  under  him,  and  of  several  who  seem  to  have 
never  had  him  in  sight 


the  voice  of  Heaven  oames  t>BaiMdiMyfcn  « 
parent's!^  Yon  will  be  gxsal^  and,  what  is  above 
all  gffOBiiiess,  good. 

Dante,  Rightly  and  wisely,  my  s^oeet  Beatrice, 
have  you  spoken  in  this  estimatl^  Greatness  is 
to  goodness  what  gravel  is  to  porphyiy :  the  one 
is  a  moveable  accumulation,  swept  along  the  sui^ 
&ce  of  the  earth ;  the  other  staiuis  fixt  and  solid 
and  alone,  above  the  violence  of  war  and  of  the  tem- 
pest ;  above  all  that  is  residuous  of  a  wasted 
world.  Little  men  build  up  great  ones ;  but  the 
snow  colossus  soon  melts :  the  good  stand  under 
the  eye  of  God ;  and  therefore  stand* 

Beatrice.  Now  you  are  cahn  and  reasonable, 
listen  to  Bice.    You  must  many. 

DamU,  Marryl 

Boalirice,  Unless  you  do,  how  can  we  meet  again 
unreservedly  I  Worse,  worse  than  ever  I  I  can 
not  bear  to  see  those  large  heavy  tears  following 
one  another,  heavy  and  slow  as  nuns  at  the  funeral 
of  a  sister.  Colne,  I  will  kiss  off  one,  if  you  will 
promise  me  firithAdlj  to  shed  no  more.  Be  tran- 
quil, be  tranquil ;  only  iMar  voMon.  There  are 
many  who  know  you ;  and  all  who  know  jaa  must 
love  you.  Don't  you  hear  me  t  Why  torn  irfisi 
and  why  go  fiurther  off  I  I  will  have  that  hand. 
It  twists  about  as  if  it  hated  its  confinement 
Perverse  and  peevish  creature !  you  have  no  more 
reason  to  be  sorry  than  I  have ;  and  you  have 
many  to  the  contraxy  which  I  have  not  Being 
a  man,  you  are  at  liberty  to  admire  a  variety,  and 
to  make  a  choice.    Is  that  no  comfort  to  you  1 

Dante, 

Bid  this  bowm  oeaae  to  grtore  ? 

Bid  these  eyes  fresh  ol^Jects  ses? 
Whsve's  the  oomfort  to  beltore 

None  might  onoe  haTe  rtrall'd  me  ? 
What!  mj  freedom  to reoeive? 

Broken  hearts,  are  they  the  fr«e  ? 
For  another  can  I  lire 

When  I  may  not  lire  for  thee? 

Beatrice,  I  will  never  be  fond  of  yon  again  if 
you  are  so  violent  We  have  been  togethertoolong, 
and  we  may  be  noticed. 

Dante.  Is  this  our  last  meetingi  If  it  is .  .  and 
that  it  is,  my  heart  has  told  me  . .  you  will  not, 
surely  you  iriU  not  refuse  .  . 

Beatrice,  Dante !  Dante !  they  make  the  heart 
sad  after :  do  not  wish  it  But  prayers .  .  O,  how 
much  better  are  they !  how  much  quieter  and 
lighter  they  render  it !  They  carry  it  up  to  heaven 
with  them ;  and  those  we  love  are  left  behind  no 
longer. 


Landor,  We  will,  if  you  please :  and  I  hope 
you  may  not  find  me  impatient  to  attain  the 
object  of  our  walk.  However,  let  me  confess  to 
you,  at  starting,  that  I  disapprove  of  moddai,  ev^ 
of  ike  most  excellent    Faults  may  be  avoided. 
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If  tliej  Kre  pomtrcd  out  to  the  Inexp^ 
In  ia^  bright  examples  or  Milton  :  and 
in  achoolft  luid  eoU^^im  would  do  ttoll  to 
brin^tliem  forriard,  Instead  of  iaeulmting  od  lucJi^ 
cnmiii&te  ftdnurEtioEi.  But  cvary  man'ii  mind,  if 
there  a  enaugh  of  it,  hAB  its  peculiar  bent.  MlUon 
mAf  be  imitated,  and  hm  been,  where  he  in  F^tifi', 
%^hero  he  ia  mvierted^  where  he  la  peduitic ;  and 
pfrobably  tboee  men  we  tiUc^e  for  mockers  were 
Bfieonidaiift  of  tlusir  mockeiy.  Bni  w  ho  ckh  tetah, 
«r  who  m  to  bo  taught,  hij  richnese,  or  bk  tendei^ 
aaa%  ar  hh  Ktrongth  I  Tbt^  qlo^cr  «ji  inferior  poet 
eonxa  h>  a  great  models  the  more  du^po&ed  am  I 
io  nra^  biin  ont  of  my  wnj, 

SmMejf.  Yet  joQ  repeat  with  enthosiasm  the 
ImMIm  poetry  of  Eobert  Smithy  ml  imitator  of 
Lot-retitLs. 

Jjond^r.  I  do ;  for  Lucretius  hiinielf  hm  no- 
v&ere  wiittan  Aueb  a  continuity  of  admirable 
|me4i/«  He  is  the  oolj  modem  I^tln  poet  who 
Yarn  compofl^  three  senteneoa  togt^tber  worth 
nadtii^  ;  and  indeed,  iinee  Odd,  no  ancient  has 
4a^b  ik  I  oujE^bt  to  bear  gl^tt  ill-will  toward  him ; 
lor  ka  drove  me  from  the  path  of  poetry  I  bad 
^^fc«f%  &0d  I  crept  into  a  lower.  What  a  wonderful 
tfala^  it  u,  that  the  moti^ti  exuberant  and  bzil- 
Haiti  wltp  and  the  purest  poetry  in  the  eouri^ 
of  el^btecn  centuries,  should  bare  Ho  wed  from  two 

Jb«ei<sf.  We  mn^  »ee  through  many  ngm 
before  we  ]^ee  Ukrou^b  our  own  dhitinetly- 
Tew  ftmong  the  befft  judges,  and  even  among 
l^jQM  will*  dcmred  to  judge  dispaKsjonutoly  and 
^i^fiitunj,  biTe  bobeld  their  i:ontemponu'jes 
In  llioBe  propartioUA  ih  which  they  appeared  a 
eealQij  later.  The  anei^nts  have  greatly  the 
■Jimti^KT  OTer  na.  Scarcely  can  any  maa  believe 
IfaS  ene  whom  he  has  eoea  in  eont  and  cravat, 
eui  pOMUdj  be  lo  great  aa  one  who  wore  a  ehlamye 
and  a  toga.  Those  alone  look  gigmille  whom 
Time  "  midta  aire  aepiit^  or  whom  childish 
for  the  amu^ment  of  other  minds  more 
hare  lifted  upon  stllta.  Nothing  is 
lI  bo  raah  sa  Io  mention  a  modem  with  an 
It:  but  when  both  arc  ancient,  the  laat* 
itanda  first  The  present  form  one 
T,  tha  ptwt  anotber,  IV  e  are  petuhmt  if 
toiBeof  llie  existing  have  pufihed  hy  too  uear 
iM :  but  we  walk  up  composedly  to  the  paat^  with 
ail  0«r  i^n&judicca  behind  u&  We  compare  them 
liinirely  one  with  another,  and  feel  a  pleiifLure  m 
MHlin*"-*^^C  to  render  th<?m  a  plenary,  however  a 
iK47f  justice-  In  the  fcirour  of  our  zcul  we 
iHea  exinfd  it ;  which  wo  never  ar^  fomid  doing 
wish,  einr  eoniemporaries,  unless  in  malloe  to  one 
beiter  than  the  rest.  Some  of  our  popular  and 
celebrated  antbora  are  employed  by  the 
to  cry  up  the  wares  on  band  or  forth- 
partly  for  money  and  partly  for  pajincnt 
.  Wiihotit  such  mamig^gment  the  beat 
prodnetion  ia  liable  to  moulder  on  the 

i?r.  A  wealthy  man  huildaan  ample  man- 
,  vdl  pFQponiimed  in  aU  its  part«,  well  itored 


with  the  noblest  model  i  of  antiquity ;  extenBivo 
valei^and  downs  and  forcsta  stretch  away  from  li 
in  every  direction ;  but  the  stranger  muat  of 
nccessitj  pami  it  by,  unleaa  a  dopcndcut  is  stA- 
tionied  at  a  convenient  lodge  to  admit  and  abow 
him  in.  Such,  yo^  liave  given  me  to  understand^ 
is  heeome  the  aUte  of  our  literature.  The  buHtlcFs 
who  rise  into  notice  by  playing  at  leap-frog  over 
one  another's  ahouldcrfl,  will  disappear  whea  the 
game  is  over  \  and  no  game  ia  shorter.  But  was  ' 
not  Hilton  bitnsclf  kept  beyond  ihc  paling! 
Nevertheless^  how  many  Uwpeea  and  roguefattriitj 
aud  other  odd  things  with  odd  names,  have 
flttttorod  among  the  jays  in  the  cherry  orchard, 
while  we  tremble  to  touch  with  the  finger's  end 
bis  gtuvo  closc-buttonod  gabardine  I  He  wat 
called  iitnange  and  singular  long  before  he  was 
ackJaowicdgod  to  be  great :  so,  be  sure,  was  Bhak- 
Bpeare ;  so,  be  sure,  was  Bacon  \  and  ao  were  all 
the  reel,  in  the  order  of  descent  You  are  toe 
generous  to  regret  that  your  liberal  praise  of 
Wordsworth  was  seized  upon  mnth  avidity  by  hii 
admirerR,  not  only  to  win  others  to  their  party, 
hut  also  to  depress  your  merita.  Nor  will  yon 
triumph  over  tbeir  folly  in  confounding  what  is 
pitiful  with  what  is  admirable  In  bim ;  rather 
will  you  amile*  and,  without  a  sUBpicion  of  malice, 
find  the  clevercEit  of  the^e  good  peopte  staiidiug 
on  hia  low  joint-stool  with  a  slender  piece  of  waver- 
ing tape  in  \m  hand,  measuring  bim  wiib  Milton 
back  to  back.  There  is  ait  much  differenee  between 
them  OS  there  is  betwaen  a  celandine  and  an 
ilex.  The  one  lies  at  full  length  aud  full  breadth 
along  the  ground;  the  Other  rises  up,  atiflT, 
strong,  lofty,  beautiful  in  the  play  of  its  aleudereir 
branches,  overshadowing  with  the  infinitude 
of  i1^  grandeur. 

Smiitey.  You  will  he  called  to  account  aa 
resentful ;  and  not  for  yourself,  which  you  never 
have  been  thought,  but  for  another:  a  graver 
fatdt  in  the  estimation  of  most 

Lmnior,  I  do  not  remember  that  rcsentmeut 
has  ever  made  mo  eommit  an  idjusticc.  Instead 
of  acrimony,  it  uBuolly  takea  the  form  of  ridicule  ; 
and  tbo  sun  absorbs  whatever  ie  noxious  in  the 
vapour* 

SQuthey.  Yon  think  me  mUd  and  patient; 
yet  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  disengage  from 
my  teeth  the  clammy  and  bitter  heaviness  of 
some  rotten  nute  ^ith  which  my  Edinburgh 
hiMs  have  regaled  me ;  and  you  little  know 
how  itrcBome  it  ts  to  wheeze  over  the  chafi" 
and  thiatle-beards  in  the  chiaky  manger  of 
Hallam. 

Lattdor.  We  are  excellent  Protestants  iu  asserts 
ing  the  UWrty  of  private  judgment  on  all  the 
mysteries  of  poetry^  denying  the  ciercise  of  a 
decretal  to  any  one  man,  however  intelligent  and 
enlightepcd,  but  assuming  it  for  a  little  party 
of  our  own,  with  ttff  m  the  chair.  A  journalist 
who  can  trip  up  a  slipperj  minister,  fancies  him- 
self able  to  pull  down  the  loftiest  poet  or  the 
Bonndeat  critic.  It  h  amuaing  to  see  the  labouia 
of  LilUput. 
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SoiUhey,  I  hay6  tasted  the  contents  of  OTery 
bin,  down  to  the  ginger-beer  of  Brougham.  The 
balance  of  criticism  is  not  yet  fixed  to  any  beam 
in  the  public  warehouses  that  offer  it,  bnt  is  held 
uneyenly  by  intemperate  hands,  and  is  swayed 
about  by  evexy  puff  of  wind. 

Landor,  Authors  should  nerer  be  seen  by 
authors,  and  little  by  other  people.  The  Dalai 
Lama  is  a  God  to  the  imagination,  a  child  to  the 
sight :  and  a  poet  is  much  the  same ;  only  that 
the  child  excites  no  yehemence,  while  the  poet 
is  staked  and  fiiggoted  by  his  surrounding  bre- 
thren: all  firom  pure  loye,  howeyer;  partly  for 
himself,  partly  for  truth.  When  it  was  a  matter 
of  wonder  how  Keats,  who  was  ignorant  of 
Greek,  could  haye  written  his  Hyperion,  Shelley, 
whom  enyy  neyer  touched,  gaye  as  a  reason,  "  be- 
cause he  weu  a  Greek."  Wordsworth,  being  asked 
hia  opinion  of  the  same  poem,  called  it  scoffingly, 
"a  pretty  piece  of  paganism.**  Yet  he  himself, 
in  the  best  yerses  he  eyer  wrote,  and  beautiful 
ones  they  are,  reyerts  to  the  powerful  influence  of 
the  pagan  croed. 

Souikey.  How  many  who  write  fiercely  or  con- 
temptuously against  us,  not  knowing  us  at  all, 
would,  if  some  accident  or  whim  had  neyer  pushed 
them  in  the  wrong  direction,  write  with  as  much 
satisfiM^on  to  themselyes  a  sonnet  full  of  tears 
and  tenderness  on  our  death !  In  the  long  yoyage 
we  both  of  us  may  soon  expect  to  make,  ihe  UtUe 
shell-fish  will  stick  to  our  keeUi,  and  retard  us 
one  knot  in  the  thousand.  But  while  we  are 
here,  let  us  step  aside,  and  stand  close  by  the  walls 
of  the  old  houses,  making  room  for  the  swell-mob 
of  authors  to  pass  by,  with  liieir  pufilness  of 
phraseology,  their  german  silyer  ornaments,  their 
bossy  and  ill-soldered  sentences,  their  little  and 
light  pariour-fiiggota  of  trim  philosophy,  and  their 
topheayy  baskets  of  fidse  language,  fidse  criticism, 
mnd  fidse  morals. 

Landor,  Our  sinews  haye  been  scarred  and 
hardened  with  the  red-hot  implements  of  Byron ; 
and  by  way  of  refireshment  we  are  now  standing 
up  to  the  middle  in  the  marsh.  We  are  told 
that  the  highly-seasoned  is  unwholesome;  and  we 
haye  taken  in  good  earnest  to  clammy  lye-bread, 
boiled  turnips,  and  scrag  of  mutton.  If  there  is 
nobody  who  now  can  guide  us  through  the  glades 
in  the  Forest  of  Arden,  let  us  hail  the  first 
who  will  conduct  us  safely  to  the  gates  of  Lud- 
low Castle.  But  we  haye  other  reasons  left 
on  hand.  For  going  through  the  Paradise 
Regained  how  many  days'  indulgence  will  you 
grant  me? 

Southey,  There  are  some  beautiful  passages,  as 
you  know,  although  not  numerous.  As  the  poem 
is  much  shorter  than  the  other,  I  will  spare  you 
the  annoyance  of  unooyering  its  nakedness.  I 
remember  to  haye  heard  you  say  that  your  ear 
would  be  better  pleased,  and  your  understanding 
equally,  if  there  had  been  a  pause  at  the  close  of 
the  fourth  yerse. 

Landor.  True ;  the  three  following  are  useless 
and  heayy.    I  would  also  make  another  defidca- 


tion,  of  the  fiye  after  "else  mute."  If  the  deeds 
he  relates  are 

AboT0  heroic,  VUmgh  in  teeret  d(nu, 
it  was  unnecessaiy  to  say  that  they  are 

Worthy  to  haye  not  lemained  m  loof  «™-"*f 
Southey.  Satan,  in  hia  speech,  seems  to  haye 
caught  hoarseness  and  rheumatism  since  we  met 
him  last    What  a  yerse  is 

This  ismy  MB  haloyed,  in  him,  cm  ptosMd. 

It  would  not  haye  injured  it  to  have  made  it 
English,  by  writing  "  in  him  I  am  pleased."  It 
would  only  haye  continued  a  sadly  dull  one. 

Of  many  a  pleMsnt  reahn  .  .  and  prwrinet  wide. 
The  H0I7  Ohoet,  and  the  power  of  the  Highaet.   T.  118. 

But  this  is  hardly  more  prosaic  than  "  0  what 
a  multitude  of  thoughts,  at  once  awakened  in 
me,  swarm,  while  I  consider  what  from  within  I 
feel  myself,  and  hear,**  &c  But  the  passage  hai 
reference  to  the  poet,  and  soon  becomes  yeiy 
interesting  on  that  account 

But  to  Tanqoiih  h7  wiedom  heUIih  wilea, 
It  is  difficult  so  to  modulate  our  EngUah  yene  si 
to  render  this  endurable  to  the  ear.  The  firat 
line  in  the  Otnisaleimme  Liberaia  begins  with  a 
double  trochee  Camio  Varme,  The  word*'!^" 
is  too  feeble  for  the  trochee  to  turn  on.  We  come 
presently  to  such  yerses  as  we  shall  nerer  see 
again  out  of  this  poem. 

And  he  iUU  on  was  led,  hat  with  sneh  tlioafMi 
Aecompanted,  of  things  past  and  to  ooma. 
Lodged  in  his  hreast,  a*  well  might  f 
Buck  solitude  before  ehoieett  9oeietp, 

Butf 
Ynth  them  from  hUii  to  the  bottomless  deep. 

This  is  dactylic 

With  them  fhm  I  bliss  to  the  hottomkes  I  deep. 
He  heliiire  had  sat 
Among  the  prime  in  qilendovr,  now  dcpoeed, 
SJeoted,  emptied,  gased,  unpltled,  shnnn'd, 
Aqteotaoleof  minorofsooin,  fto.   Y.A12, 

Or  should  be  and. 

Whldi  they  who  ask*d  have  seldom  mnd«r9t0Cd, 
And,  not  well  underetood,  mm  good  not  known. 

To  ayoid  the  jingle,  which  perhaps  he  preferred, 
he  might  haye  written  "  asweU,**  but  how  prosaic! 

Landor,  The  only  tolerable  part  of  the  fint 
book  are  the  six  closing  lines,  and  these  are  the 
more  acceptable  because  they  are  the  closing  onee^ 

Sauihey.  The  second  book  opens  inaospidonsly. 
The  deyil  himself  was  neyer  so  unlike  the  deril  11 
these  yerses  are  unlike  yerses. 

Andrew  and  Simon, /hmout  ti/ler  kn&wn. 
With  others  though  in  holy  writ  not  named* 
Now  missing  him,  fto. 
Plain  fishermen,  no  greater  men  them  calL 

Landor,  I  do  not  belieye  that  anything  short  «f 
your  friendship  would  induce  me  to  read  a  third 
time  during  my  life  the  Paradige  Regained  :  and 
I  nowfeel  my  misfortune  and  imprudence  in  haying 
g^yen  to  yarious  friends  this  poem  and  many 
others,  in  which  I  had  marked  with  a  pencil  the 
fiuilts  and    beauties.     The  dead  leyel  lay  wide 


ft 

^^H  frithfrai  m  fin^^er-post :  the  hi^hcfti  objects 

HBbm«c1^    wiUi   few  ei:ceptioiLB,    no    highi^r  or 

^Btte  omaiDental  than  bulmebej^  We  abail  &^GSkd 

Imt  little  ilipc  in  repeating  iiU  tho  passaged  wkfir« 

iher  oceor,  and  it  will  be  a  great  relief  to  tie. 

loTTHittiiyii,  eii<ig7»  acd  grandeur  of  de«igTi}  the 

tLr«e  greAi  requMtes  to  con&tliute  a  great  poet, 

I  viiicJi  no  poet  fiincc  BUI  ton  bath  united,  are 

a  ting-  here^     Call  the  deaig^  a  gmnd  one,  if 
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together  with  all  of  their  cod tempor&tie%  excepting 
3hakBp<!jiro. 

SmiiAqf.  It  U  wonderful  that  Milton  should 
praiie  th«  coiitincnce  of  Akxander  as  well  as  of 
Bcipio.  Few  conqnerorg  had  leisure  for  more 
exeessei;  or  indulged  in  greater,  than  Alexander. 
He  was  reaer?cd  on  one  remarkable  o<:caBion  i  we 
hear  of  only  one,  Sdpio^  a  mnch  better  maD,  and 
temperate  in  all  thingHj  would  have  been  detested, 


will ;     jou   can    not  however   eall    it  his.  |  even  in  Kome^  if  he  had  con3mitti>d  that  crime 


-iererer  there  are  thought,  imagination^  and 
caefKJ,  J^t^^^  inTariabtj  folio wi ;  otherwlBe  the 
cttknras  would  he  without  it«  mdianec,  and  we 
•lioald  AStl  b J  with  wonder  and  astonuihment,  and 
I^^Jier  tio  ro«e9  and  gaze  at  no  Images  on  tho 
tffiany  isleu 

^bti<A«y.  ShAkfpeare,  whom  jou  not  onl j  prefer 
to  tirery  Mher  poet,  but  think  he  contains  more 
piietiy  and  more  wisdom  than  all  the  rest  united, 
m  anrclj  lesa  gnuid  in  hiss  deAlgaa  tlian  aeveral^. 

Lund4^,  To  the  eje.     But  Othelh  wit  loftier 

thaxL  the  cjtadel  of  Trog ;  and  what  a  PasrodtM 

itil   belbre   him !      Let  ua    de^^cend ;    for  from 

OtkeB*>  w«  muM  descend,  whatever  road  we  take ; 

hi  vft  look  ai  Jtdim  Cvsaar^    No  man  ever  over- 

eima'aticb  difficoltiei,  or  produced  by  hlii  life  and 

deatli    ^ach  m  Qhange  in  the  world  we  inliabit. 

Bui  lliAt  also  um  grand  design  which  dkplajs  the 

workings  of  the  world  within  ud,  and 

we  ice  tho  imperishable  and  unalterable 

depicted  itlftan^o  on  a  loft}'  dome.    Our 

ocher  dirnxnatiAla  painted  only  on  the  ahambies, 

and   r^w^aemted  what  tbej  found  there  ;  blood 

afld  gmrbage.    We  I^to  them  a  few  pacea  behind 

-  • .  and  aiep  over  the  gutter  into  the  green-market. 

^ci«  are  however  men  ruing  lip  among  us 

*,.^^4  with  exquMteneea  of  (aiete  and  intensity 

A  t  no  time  have  there  been  so  many 

■_  li  ell  in  io  many  ways* 

M^i^ake^,  Have  yon  tak«;n  breath  1  and  arc  yon 

H^iljT  lo  go  on  with  me  \ 

JjOmtiMfr,  More  than  readj^  alert.    For  wo  aee 
IwJbre  us  a  longer  eon  tiiii  nation  of  good  poetry 
ahall  find  again  throughout  the  whole 
L,  l»eginning  at  verao  155,  and  terminating  at 
354>      In    these  however  there    are  aome  had 
coehas 

Atnij^g  daugbten  of  ncivn  th&  fftlretC found, 
AJid  mjJe  him  baw  to  the  godaof  his  irlvei^ 

ISO. 

€ut  Wanttm  m§m  on  tl»  dausbtere  td  tncn, 
gnuntnar :  "  thoo  tnM  for  thou  mgieddj* 
the  same  fjiult  where  1  am  as  much  sur- 
to  find  It,  in  Shelley. 
Tkcm  £f»nt£,  hut  uti'irr  knew  knV  tad  sitJety. 
ghieilej  in  Mb  Omci  ha£  overcome  tho  groatest 
diAaal^  that  ever  was  overcome  in  poetry,  al- 
tlum^  he  haa  not  risen  to  the  greatest  eleviition. 
He  pomtmtM  leiA  vigour  than  Byron,  and  less  com- 
n^ad  Gi  language  than  Keata ;  but  I  would  rather 
harft  written  hb 

"  MuMe;  wbea  mti  vda«  die  * 
tb»i  all  that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ever  wrote. 


from  which  tho  forboamnce  is  foolishiy  celebrated 
ai  bin  chief  virtue. 

You  will  not  reAiie  your  approbation  to  another 
long  passage  beginning  it  yene  260,  and  ending 
at  B^O*  But  at  the  conduaion  of  them,  where  the 
devii  sayB  that  "  ii^uty  itandfi  m  the  admiration 
only  of  weak  mind^/'  he  eavoura  a  Httle  of  tho 
Puritan,  Milton  was  BometimeB  angry  with  her, 
but  never  had  nbe  a  more  devoted  or  a  mora 
discerning  admirer,  for  the«e  forty  good  versea, 
yon  will  pardon. 

After  forty  d*yi"  futtng  hud  rtmainetL 

Landor.  Very  much  like  the  progK^  of  Milton 
hlmficlf  in  this  jejunt^.  I  remember  your  de- 
scription of  the  cookery  in  Portugal  and  Spain, 
which  my  own  experience  most  bitterly  confirmed : 
but  I  never  mot  with  a  feoatto  "  gria^amber- 
ateamed/'  This  certainly  was  reserved  for  the 
devil  "a  own  cookery.  Our  Saviour,  I  think,  might 
have  faulted  another  forty  days  before  he  could  have 
stomached  thiii  dainty  ;  and  the  devil ^  if  he  had 
had  hijs  wita  about  him,  might  have  knoi'n  aa 
much. 

l^mdlifjf,  I  iiave  a  verae  in  rcadinesa  which 
may  «er\'e  m  a  napkin  to  it. 

And  wUh  thete  words  hit  teraptatloa  punned, 

where  it  would  have  b^n  very  easy  to  have  ren- 
dered it  \^m  difiagreeahle  to  the  ear  by  a  tram- 
position. 

Afid  hit  temptation  with  theu  woindi  pqnued. 

I  am  afraid  yoii  wiU  objoGt  to  a  redundant  heavi- 
ness in, 

0«t  Titlut  lint .  ,  get  wolfA  *  „  and  trentHrt  htap  t 

and  no  authority  will  reconcile  you  to  roll-callfl  of 
proper  names,  such  as 

Liunoolat  or  FulUss  or  FdlaiMiM^ 
and 

QuCnilBK  FftbrtciUBi,  Curiui,  R^gulus, 

or  agam,  to  such  a  verse  aa 

Mot  difficult*  If  thou  hiarkea  ta  me. 
y,  461, 

To  him  who  wean  the  ngil  diadem 

la  quite  snperQuoue,  and  adds  nothing  to  the  har* 
monj.  Verses  172,  473,  474,  475,  and  i7n,  hare 
the  same  cesura.  This,  1  believe,  lias  never  been 
remark  ed,  and  yet  h  the  most  rem^kable  thing  in 
all  Milton's  poetry. 

It  is  wonderful  that  any  critie  ihould  be  «o 
stupid  aa  a  dozen  or  two  of  them  have  proved 
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themdelvds  to  be,  in  applying  the  last  yenes  of 
this  Becond  book  to  Cliristina  of  Sweden. 
To  give  •  kingdom  hftih  be«B  thought 
OrMter  and  nobler  done,  and  to  lay  down 

Far  mirt  »"1p*^««wMWfa,  than  «ift  a«mww. 

JUehei  are  neadleaa  then,  &o. 
Whether  he  had  written  this  before  or  alter  the 
abdication  of  Bicliard  Cromwell,  thej  are  equally 
applicable  to  him.    He  did  retire  not  only  from 
Bovranty  but  from  riches.    Christina  took  with 
her  to  Bome  prodigious  wealth,  and  impoTerished 
Sweden  by  the  pension  she  exacted. 
The  last  lines  are  intol^iibly  harsh : 
(Vte»l  hatter  «tiM*<f. 
It  may  haye  been  written  "  often :"  a  great  relief 
to  the  ear,  and  no  detriment  to  the  sense  or 
expression.    We  never  noticed  his  care  in  avoid- 
ing such  a  ruggednees  in  verse  401, 

Whoae  paina  have  eam*d  the/ar-/«(  apolL 
He  employed  "fiw/rf"  instead  of  "  far-fOch^d" 
not  only  because  the  latter  is  in  conversational 
use,  but  beeause  no  sound  is  harsher  than 
"fetched;'*  and  especially  before  two  sequent 
consonants,  followed  by  such  words  as  "tnth 
that,**  It  is  curious  that  he  did  not  prefer  "where- 
vnih;"  both  because  a  verse  ending  in  "that" 
followed  by  one  ending  in  "  quUe,**  and  because 
"  that"  also  begins  the  next.  I  doubt  whether 
you  will  be  satisfied  with  the  first  verse  I  have 
marked  in  the  third  book. 

From  that  plaold  a^^oC  and  meek  regard. 

Landor,  The  trochee  in  '^placid"  is  feeble 
there,  and  "meek  regard**  conveys  no  new  idea  to 
"  placid  aapkL"  Presently  we  come  to 

Mulee  after  theee,  oamela  and  diomedarlee. 
And  wagona  frani^t  with  utenaila  of  war. 

And  here,  if  you  could  find  any  pleasure  in  a 
triumph  over  the  petulance  and  firowardnees  of 
a  weak  adversary,  you  might  laugh  at  poor  Hal- 
lam,  who  cites  the  following  as  among  the  noble 
passages  of  Milton : 

Booh  lioroea  met  not,  nor  to  wide  a  eawip. 
When  Agrioan  with  all  hia  northern  powera 
Beeieged  Albraooa,  as  romtmeee  tett. 
The  iAtf  of  Gallaflron,  from  wheaoe  to  wfai 
The  fairest  of  A«r  sex,  Angelica. 

Souihey,  How  veiy  like  Addison,  when  his 
milk  was  turned  to  whey.  I  wish  I  could  believe 
that  the  a{^laaders  of  this  poem  were  sincere, 
since  it  is  impossible  to  think  them  judicious; 
their  quotations,  and  especially  Hallam's,  having 
been  selected  from  several  of  the  weakest  parts 
when  better  were  close  before  them ;  but  we  have 
strong  evidence  that  the  opinion  was  ^ven  in 
the  spirit  of  contradiction,  and  frx>m  the  habit  of 
hostility  to  what  is  eminent  I  would  be  chari- 
table :  Hallam  may  have  hit  upon  the  place  by 
hazard :  he  may  have  been  in  the  situation  of  a 
young  candidate  for  preferment  in  the  church, 
who  was  recommended  to  the  Chancellor  Thur^ 
low.  After  much  contemptuousness  and  fero- 
city, the  chancellor  throwing  open  on  the  table 
his  .^ooib  qf  Lwings,  commanded  him  to  choose 


for  himselt  The  young  man  modestly  and 
timidly  tiianked  him  for  his  goodness,  and  en- 
treated his  lordship  to  exercise  his  own  discre- 
tion. With  a  volley  of  oaths,  of  which  he  was  at 
all  times  prodigal,  but  more  especially  in  the 
presence  of  a  clergyman,  he  cried  aloud,  "Put 
this  pen,  sir,  at  the  side  of  one  or  other."  Hesi- 
tation was  now  impossible.  The  candidate  placed 
it  without  looking  where :  it  happened  to  be  at 
a  benefice  of  small  value.  Thuriow  sloped  his 
hand  upon  the  table,  and  roared,  "  By  God,  you 
were  within  an  ace  of  the  best  living  in  my 

Landor,  Hear  the  end. 
His  daughter,  aooght  bj  many  proweat  knighta. 
Both  Paynhn  and  the  peers  of  Charlemagne. 

Souihey,  It  would  be  difficult  to  extract,  even 
from  this  poem,  so  many  schoolboy's  verses  toge- 
ther. The  preceding,  which  also  are  verbose,  are 
much  more  spirited,  and  the  illustration  of  one 
force  by  the  display  of  another,  and  which  the 
poet  tells  us  is  less,  exhibits  but  small  dis- 
crimination in  the  critic  who  extols  it.  To  pndae 
a  fkult  is  worse  than  to  commit  one.  I  know  not 
whether  any  such  critic  has  pointed  out  for  admi- 
ration the  "glassof  telescope,**  by  which  the  Tempter 
might  have  shown  Bome  to  our  Saviour,  v.  42, 
Book  4.  But  we  must  not  pass  over  lines  nearer 
the  commencement,  v.  10. 

Bat  as  a  man  who  had  heen  matchlees  held 

In  cmmlng^  over-reaeh'd  where  least  he  thoqghti 

To satre his oredit,  and  forTeiyspita 

Btm  will  he  tempting  him  who  foUa  him  aim. 

This  is  no  simily,  no  illustration,  but  exactiy  what 

Satan  had  been  doing. 
Landor,  The  Devil  grows  very  dry  in  the 

desert,  where  he  discourses 

Of  Aoademioks  old  and  new,  with  those 
Swmamed  Feripateticks,  and  the  sect 
BpIoarean,and  the  Stoidc  eerere. 

SotUhey,  It  is  piteous  to  find  the  simplidty  of 
the  Gospel  overliud  and  deformed  by  the  scholastic 
argumentation  of  our  Saviour,  and  by  the  pleasure 
he  appears  to  take  in  holding  a  long  conversation 
witii  the  Adversary. 

Kot  therefore  am  I  filorf 
Of  knowing  what  I  ovpM.   He  who  reoefrw 
Lil^tfhKn  above,  from  the  ftnmtain  of  ligh^ 

What  a  verse  v.  287,  &c  1  A  dissertation  fixnn  oor 
Saviour,  delivered  to  the  Devil  in  the  manner  our 
poet  has  delivered  it,  was  the  only  thing  wanting 
to  his  punishment;  and  he  catches  it  at  UmL 

V.896. 

Daikneas  BOW  roM 
As  dajlight  smik,  and  brooght  in  lowering  nighty 
Her  shadowy  ofbpring. 

This  is  equally  bad  poetry  and  bad  phlloaophT : 
the  Darkness  rising  and  bringing  in  the  Kigfat 
lowering  ;  when  he  adds, 

Unaohstantialhoai, 
Priration  men  of  Ught ..  an4  ofrfml  day. 

How  1  privation  of  its  absence  \  He  wipes  awv 
with  a  single  stroke  of  the  brush  two  reiy  indis- 
tinet  and  ill-drawn  figures. 
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Obt  imiQnrtite&k  imd  vith  u}Atrowhkd  ml^d, 

VUm  ''hmrned  sore,"  if  with  unlroiiMtdrDlndi 
Ihuigi7  aoA  cold,  tietaak  bim  to  hli  red. 

t  i^ould  hji¥-o  bo^n  quit«  satMed  wilb  a  quarter 
oTiKk 

Our  S^iioiir  meek  boiook  him  to  bin  ri^t, 

Baeh  umplidtT  would  be  ibe  more  grateful  and 
the  more  effective  in  preceding  thiit  part  of 
PtMrudiPi  R*?fjaitiiid  irbicb  is  the  most  Buhlimcly 
piJilieUc^  It  would  be  idle  to  romark  tbe  pro- 
pnetj  of  jbcccntufttion  on  €(3*i&imrmt  and  aJmoBtM 
idle  to  notice  tkat  in  verse  4  20  ia 

Thou  oulj  it&adti  utukakeb  ; 

tui  in  T,  4S5j 

Utoo  ifllif  unmpxvaile^. 

Bat  la  jlfinij^  aa  I  said  hefere^  U  to  r^mnin,  or  to 
^t  ^  Mlltoiij  following  the  Italian,  Ncrer  waa 
the  floqttence  of  poetry  bo  &c1  forth  bj  word^  and 
iiuraberft  m  lui j  Ungoage  as  in  thi^  period.  Par- 
dfloa  the  in/emfd  and  It^lvtk, 

I  KhoaU^  and  helllftb  furies  rqtuid 
I'd  Uwe  t  feduifii  bowrd,  iome  jeLrd^  eome  eibrtaki, 
dM  tb«e  tbAir  Qciy  darta,  4fAi7«  fAow 
ffff  in  fa^m  add  finim  pmee. 

T^e  Idea  of  miting  h  in  itftelf  more  beautiful  than 
of  •landiikg'  or  Ijing  down,  hut  our  Saviour  is 
tcpffivaited  m  lying  down^  while 


r  wmtobt,  and  loon  wHb  uglj  ^mami 

It  a^d  digturbj  but  not  appall  him,  aa  he  him- 
«lf  n^B  In  vcwe  487*  ^ 

It  ia    thought   by  Joseph  Warton 
!  otbei^  that,  whet^  the  Devil  says, 
Tim  bar*  O  Son  of  Oavid,  Ttrftn^bonif 
Wot  6ofi  of  God  to  nifl  y  yet  to  doubt,  && 

lie  l{)e&lu  aarcaaticaliy  in  the  word  trrginA^am. 
6a&  the  Devil  Is  not  so  bad  a  rhetorieian  an  to 
ttttm  round  m  suddenly  from  the  ironieal  lo  the 
Mnooa,  He  acknowJedges  the  miracle  of  the 
Kitmtj ;  he  pretends  to  doubt  it^  Divinity. 
^  imjibfi:  he  oaus^t  blm  up,  «nd  u^Uhmit  wiMff 
Qfkiyjivffrif,  bora  tbrougb  Uic  nir  aubUme, 

i'Mk  liadj^Ten  good  proof  tbftt  hia  wing  was 

Mjpe  UiAS  A  mateh  for  a  hippogrifs;  and  if  hej 

kd  borrowed  i  hippogrifa  for  the  oeeoaioii,  he 

«nM  Iwwe  made  no  use  of  it,  unle^  he  hud  bor- 

vttl  the  hipppgrif  too,  and  rode  before  or  behind 

Omf  lb«  wfEdssca  *  ,  and  $*ir  Uio  pklsi, 
''o  better   Ter^es  follow;  but  the  tomple  of 
nittleBi  coold  never  have  appeared 

Topt  with  goldHi  iplrvf, 
Sa  Satan  fell :  and  stnlilit  a  fiery  flobe 
t)f  amgclA  cm  full  nU  0f  wlnf  lUw  xiig^ , 
Wbo  UD  Uidr  plumy  vast  teoelrad  Jk^m  tq/t 

lif  me&n^  enr  Sarioiir^  not  Satan*  In  any 
iQ£Seni  we  idiocdd  m4nage  a  little  the  dueius  lUe- 
ritrem,  aad,  for  the  wi^etched  mords,  "kim^Jt/* 


porpose  to  substitute  their  lortL    But  by  what 
iugenuity  can  wc  erect  into  a  verse  v.  697  ? 
In  the  bHoxn  of  bUn  aod  Ughtof  li^bt 
In  61 S  and  014  we  find  rbymc. 

Landor*  The  angels  seem  to  have  lost  their 
voices  sinee  they  left  Paradi^.  Tbcir  dennntiar 
tion»  against  Batan  are  very  Angrj'^  but  very 
weak. 

Tb»  osd  tby  Iqgtonj  t  jellbig  tbe7  idiall  fly 
And  l>eg  U*  hidr  them  in  a  herd  0/  MWine, 
Ii€at  be  command  th«m  dowu  bito  tliedleep>, 
llaand,  ui<l  to  tormistit  iont  twlore  tbeir  iim& 

Surely  they  ha^l  lieen  tormeutcrl  long  before. 

The  close  of  the  poem  in  ostrt^mely  Inngnid, 
however  much  it  haa  boon  commended  for  it« 
aimplidtj. 

Hct  unobflorrfid, 
Bom$t  to  his  faotk&*t  houmj  pritmU  retam'd. 

Undbseri9ed  imdjfrimte  ;  lutme  and  his  "mi}tltar*B 
housef"  aPB  not  very  difltinctlve. 

Laiuhr.  Milton  took  hut  little  time  in  fonuing 
the  plan  of  hia  Poradint  ^cjpiTief/,  doubtful  and 
heaitatii^g  m  he  had  been  in  the  constmction  of 
Paradise.  Lo^L  In  compojsing  a  poem  or  any 
other  work  of  imagination,  althouj^h  it  may  be 
well  and  proper  to  lay  down  a  plan,  I  doubt 
whether  any  author  of  any  durable  work  baa  con* 
fined  himself  to  it  very  strictly.  But  writers  will 
no  more  tell  you  whether  they  do  or  not,  than 
they  will  bring  out  before  you  the  foiil  copies,  or 
than  painters  will  admit  you  into  the  tiecret  of 
compo^g  or  of  laying  on  their  eoluure.  I  con* 
f&m  to  you  that  a  few  detached  thougbta  and 
images  have  always  been  the  lieginnings  of  my 
works.  Narrow  liUpij  have  risen  up^  more  or 
fewer,  above  the  surface.  These  gradually 
became  larger  and  more  consolidated:  froih- 
neti«  and  verdure  first  covered  one  part,  then 
another;  then  plants  of  firmer  and  of  higher 
growth,  however  acautily,  took  their  places,  then 
extended  their  roots  and  branches  ;  and  amoug 
them  and  round  about  them  in  a  little  while  you 
yourself,  and  aa  many  more  oa  I  desired^  found 
plaoea  for  study  and  for  recreation* 

Returning  to  Paradise  Regained.  If  a  1  oop  in  the 
netting  of  a  purse  \&  lot  down,  it  loses  the  mouuy 
that  18  in  it ;  so  a  poem  by  laxity  drops  the  weight 
of  i  tfl  contents.  In  thcanimal  body,  not  only  oerves 
and  juiccH  are  uecesftary,  but  alio  continuity  and 
eobei^ion.  Milton  is  caught  sleeping  after  hift 
exertions  in  Paradiae  LoH^  and  the  lock  of  hia 
strength  is  ehorn  off;  but  here  and  there  ft  pro- 
minent muscle  swells  out  from  the  vast  mass  of 
the  collapsed< 

Sovifif!^.  The  Sa7mtmtAgcm{st^,nmv\icfGT2  us,  is 
less  languid,,  hut  it  may  l»e  charged  with  almost  the 
heaviest  fault  of  a  poem,  or  indeed  of  any  compo- 
sition, particularly  the  dramatic,  which  is,  there  in 
insuffiLCieut  coherency,  of  dependence  of  part  on 
part  Let  as  not  complain  that,  while  wc  look  at 
Samion  and  hear  his  voice,  we  arc  forced  to  think 
of  Milton,  of  bia  bhndncAs,  of  his  abandoument,, 
with  as  deep  a  commiseratiou*    If  we  lay  open  the 
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few  £BMilt8  coyered  by  hiB  tnnscendant  excellen- 
cies, we  feel  confident  that  none  are  more  willing 
(or  would  be  more  acceptable  were  he  present)  to 
pay  him  homage.  I  retain  all  my  admiration 
of  his  poetry;  you  all  yours,  not  only  of  his 
poetry,  but  of  his  sentiments  on  many  grare 
subjects. 

LandoT,  I  do ;  but  I  should  be  reluctant  to  see 
disturbed  the  order  and  course  of  things,  by  altera- 
tions at  present  unnecessary,  or  by  attempts  at 
what  might  be  impracticable.  When  an  evil  can 
no  longer  be  borne  maniiilly  and  honestly  and 
decorously,  then  down  with  it,  and  put  something 
better  in  its  place.  Meanwhile  guwrd  strenuously 
against  such  evil  The  vigilant  will  seldom  be 
constrained  to  vengeance. 

Southey,  Simple  as  is  the  plan  of  this  drama, 
there  are  prettinesses  in  it  which  would  be  fiur 
from  ornamental  anywhere.  /Milton  is  much  more 
exuberant  in  them  than  Ovid  himself  who  cer- 
tainly would  never  have  been  so  commended  by 
Quinctilian  for  the  Medea,  had  he  written 
Where  I,  a  priioner  ehain'd,  icaroe  freelj  draw 
The  air  imprisoned  aleo.   Y.  7. 

But  into  what  sublimity  he  soon  ascends  f 
Aak  lor  thii  great  deUrerer  now,  and  find  him 
E  jeleaa  in  Oan  at  the  mill  with  elavet. 

Landor,  My  copy  is  printed  as  you  read  it; 
but  there  ought  to  be  commas  after  eyeless,  after 
0€usa,  and  after  miU.  (Generally  our  printers 
or  writers  put  three  commas  where  one  would 
do ;  but  here  the  grief  of  Samson  is  aggravated 
at  every  member  of  the  sentence.  Surely  it  must 
have  been  the  resolution  of  Milton  to  render  his 
choruses  as  inharmonious  as  he  fiuicied  the  Greek 
were,  or  woidd  be,  without  the  accompaniments  of 
instrument,  accentuation,  and  chaunts ;  otherwise 
how  can  we  account  for  "  abandoned,  and  by  him- 
seif  given  over;  in  damsk  habit,  iU-JUted  weeds, 
over-worn  and  soiled.  Or  do  my  eyes  misrepre- 
sent f  Can  this  be  he,  that  heroic,  that  renowned, 
irresisUble  Samson/" 

Southey,  We  are  soon  compensated,  regretting 
only  that  the  chorus  talks  of  "  Chalybian  tem- 
pered steel "  in  the  beginning,  and  then  informs 
us  of  his  exploit  with  Uie  jaw-bone. 

In  IUmath-leohi«/aiN<w#  to  tkU  dap. 
It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  such  a  victory  as 
was  never  won  before,  were  forgotten  in  twenty 
years,  or  thereabout 

Southey,  Passing  Milton's  oversights,  we  next 
notice  his  systematic  defects.  Fondness  for 
Euripides  made  him  too  didactic  when  action 
was  required.  Perhaps  the  French  drama  kept 
him  in  countenance,  although  he  seems  to  have 
paid  little  attention  to  it»  comparatively. 

Lander,  The  French  drama  contains  some  of 
the  finest  didactic  poetry  in  the  worlds  and  is 
peculiarly  adapted  both  to  direct  the  reason  and 
to  control  the  passions.  It  is  a  well-lighted  saloon 
of  graceful  eloquence,  where  the  sword-knot  is 
appended  by  the  hand  of  Beauty,  and  where  the 
snuff-box  is  composed  of  such  brilliants  as,  after 


a  peace  or  treaty,  kings  bestow  on  diplomatista. 
Whenever  I  read  a  French  alexandrine,  I  fiucy 
I  receive  a  box  on  the  ear  in  the  middle  of  it,  and 
another  at  the  end,  sufiicient>  if  not  to  pain,  to 
weary  me  intolerably,  and  Unmake  the  book  drop 
out  of  my  hand.  Moliere  and  La  Fontaine  can 
alone  by  their  homoeopathy  revive  me.  Such  is 
the  power  of  united  wit  and  wisdom,  in  ages 
the  most  desperate  t  These  men,  with  Montaigne 
and  Charron,  will  survive  existing  customs,  and 
probably  existing  creeds.  Millions  will  be  capti- 
vated by  them,  when  the  eloquence  of  Bossuet 
himself  shall  interest  extremely  few.  Tet  the 
charms  of  hinguage  are  less  liable  to  be  dissipated 
by  time  than  the  sentences  of  wisdom.  While  ^e 
incondite  volumes  of  more  profound  philosophers 
are  no  longer  in  existence,  scarcely  one  of  writers 
who  enjoyed  in  a  high  degree  the  gift  of  eloquence, 
is  altogether  lost.  Among  the  Athenians  there 
are  indeed  some,  but  in  general  they  were  worth- 
less men,  squabbling  on  worthless  matters:  we 
have  little  .to  regret,  excepting  of  Phocion  and 
of  Pericles.  If  we  turn  to  Rome,  we  retain  all  the 
best  of  Cicero ;  and  we  patiently  and  almost  indif- 
ferently hear  that  nothhig  is  to  be  found  of  Mar- 
cus Antonius  or  Hortensius ;  for  the  eloquence  of 
the  bar  is,  and  ought  always  to  be,  secondary. 

SotUhey,  Ton  were  remarking  that  our  poet 
paid  little  attention  to  the  French  drama.  In- 
deed in  his  preface  he  takes  no  notice  of  it  what- 
soever, not  even  as  regards  the  plot,  in  which 
consists]  its  chief  excellence,  or  perhaps  I  should 
say  rather  its  superiority.  He  holds  ike  opinion 
that  "  a  plot,  whether  intricate  or  explicit,  is 
nothing  but  such  economy  or  disposition  of  the 
fable,  as  may  stand  best  with  verisimilitude  and 
decorum."  Surely  the  French  tragedians  hare 
observed  this  doctrine  attentively. 

Landor,  It  has  rarely  happened  that  dnmatie 
events  have  followed  one  another  in  their  natunl 
order.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  it  is  in 
the  King  (Edipus  of  Sophodes.  But  Bacine  ii 
in  general  the  most  skilful  of  the  tragedians,  with 
little  energy  and  less  invention.  I  wish  Milton 
had  abstained  from  calling/'  ^Eschylus,  Sophode^ 
and  Euripides,  the  three  tragic  poets  unequalled 
yet  by  any ;"  because  it  may  leave  a  saqnckm  that 
he  fimcied  he,  essentially  undramatic,  could  eqnal 
them,  and  had  now  done  it;  and  because  it  ex- 
hibits him  as  a  detractor  from  Shakspeare.  I  am 
as  sorry  to  find  him  in  this  condition  as  I  should 
have  been  to  find  him  in  a  fit  of  the  gout,  or 
treading  on  a  nail  with  naked  foot  in  Us  blind- 
ness. 

Southey,  Unfortunately  it  is  imposaible  to  ex- 
culpate tdm ;  for  you  must  have  remarked  iriiere, 
a  few  sentences  above,  are  these  expieasiona. 
"  This  is  mentioned  to  vindicate  from  the  smoB 
esteem,  or  raiher  infamy,  which  in  the  account  of 
many,  it  undergoes  at  this  day,  inih  other  com- 
mon interludes;  happening  through  the  poet's 
error  of  intermixing  eomicksUfftiM  tmgidt  sad' 
ness  and  gravity,  or  intennbdng  trivial  and 
vulgar  persons,  which,  by  all  judicion8>  bath 
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htea  ratmtad  ahsqrd,  and  bro^ight  in  without 
ifiifwlipn^  t'omipily  t<i  gratifir  thi^  peopli^." 

La^dor  It  maj  be  qacBtioned  whether  iho 
in  the  reign  of  Mzabetb,  or  indeed  the 
h«nelf,  would  have  been  contented  with  a 
williout  Ik  smack  of  the  mdeeeni  <xr  the 
fndkfonab  Thef  hod  alike  been  aeenitomcd  to 
foeoes  of  ribaldry  and  of  bloodshed  ;  and  the 
piltee  opened  on  one  winj^  to  the  brothel,  on  the 
itbir  to  the  &hiuiible^  The  elowziG  of  Shaksp^re 
inctiU  idmir&d  by  not  the  vulgar  only. 

Sotiihtjf.  The  more  the  pity*  Let  them  appear 
Si  Ikir  proper  places  But  a  picture  by  Morland 
or  Funk  Ha]«  ought  nerer  to  break  a  series  of 
ftneoet  by  the  hand  of  Raplmelj  or  of  senatorial 
pdfUiitfi  animated  by  the  mm  of  Titian.  There  is 
atek  to  he  regrelted  in^  and  (dnce  we  are  alouo  I 
vfll  ay  it)  a  little  which  might  without  loaa  or 
iajniy  he  rejected,  from^  the  trea^ttry  uf  Shaki^ 

pttTB. 

Lfifufor.  Tt  LB  difficult  to  aweup  away  anything 
nd  iu»t  to  ft  weep  away  gold-duat  with  it  J  hui  riler 
loft  lies  thick  In  some  places  The  grave  Hilton 
^  bii  oohweba  hanging  on  hia  workshopt 
«Ueh  a  h%h  bfoom,  in  a  uteady  hand^  may  reach 
vilhi»qt  doings  miflchict  Bui  let  children  and 
■liflit  meiif  tud  unwaij  ones,  stand  out  of  the 

Sbitf&ey.  frrrnwiiij  imming  F  for  nothing  die 
•ecttSoQA  to  genenl  satii!ii«tion  m  the  triumph  of  a 
mk  mind  over  a  ^Irongeir.  And  thU  often  hap- 
p«ft:  for  the  inilure^  of  a  giant's  armour  are  mo  At 
p^otftnlJe  fmm  below,  8urely  no  poet  is  so 
dwrtf  pftthetic  aa  tlio  one  before  us^  and  nowhere 
n-ufs  thin  In  tho^  versca  which  begin  at  the  ftii- 

th  and  end    with  the  eighty-fifth.     There  \r 

tieh  fi&e  poelrj  after  this ;  and  perhjipi  the  pro- 
^i^iimjraLionat  in  a  man  eo  afflitted,  but 
i^  «>wnposition  \a  the  woriie  for  it,  Sam&on 
^^  have  known  uothmg  of  the  intertutmr  mm  ; 
•wemJd  he  ever  have  thought  about  the  light  of 
tfee  KHil,  and  of  the  aotil  being  aU  in  f^very  part. 

Itmdifr.  Beminifieencc^  of  many  lunl  afBictionj^ 
^  »lfcady  buret  upon  the  poet,  hut  instead  of 
fl^cndieliuing  him,  they  liave  endued  him  with 
wioiihffd  might  and  majesty.  Verses  worthier 
o^iidn«a  poet,  seniimenta  worthier  of  a  pure, 
ii^mnitalile,  InfleMble,  repoblk'an,  neirer  iwoed 
^^  ih«  hnman  heart,  than  these  referring  to 
*':irmy,  in  the  lawt  effort  made  to  rescue  the 

1^  nation  from  disgrace  and  servitude. 

EaA  Jodafa  tbAt  dxyjaiuBA,  or  one  whalo  tiibe, 
Thff  li«ii  by  tbl9  pQMCSt  ik&  towon  of  G«th, 
And  kirdsd  0¥wr  «i«n  wham  now  th^y  aerve. 
Bdt  li^amafv  of t<p  ta  utloni  growri  corrupt 
*M  hf  tbfOr  viem  ImTHigtit  to  aerritude, 
Tliin  Id  lov«  bond4«c  more  tkaii  liberty, 
B<iQdjfe  vlth  «4ie  ttaAii  ftmiiiiuui  libert;, 
^M  to  de<qplw  ar  envy  or  ampeet 
Whi*!!  Ottl  lutb  (4  hi*  ffpeclaJ  famcmr  ralv'd 
Am  tMr  iJeU verrr  !    If  he  ou^lit  beglD . 
H«»  freqncni  tn  4»eTt  him  I  and  at  Uit 
To  betp  infnUtude  an  wortbloit  deodt ! 


„^«,.  I  ahall  be  aonj  to  damp  your  enthu- 
■*t  in  hQw«¥er  alight  a  degree^  by  ptir&aitig  our 


origtual  plan  in  the  detection  of  hlemiihefi.  1^ 
the  Icaat  clear-^ighted  could  easily  perceive  one  in 

For  of  iuoh  dDcrtdoa  nerer  wai  there  bcIkkiI 
But  the  hmit  of  th<!  fool. 

And  DO  mua.  tbotoin  ikictor  but  hlmiutt  V.  999, 
They  cotild  diacem  here  do  thing  but  the  quniut 
conceit ;  and  it  never  occurred  to  them  that  the 
chonij*  knew  nothing  of  schoobi  and  doctors  A 
line  above,  there  is  an  expreftsiou  not  EngliaL 
For  '*  who  l^clieve  not  the  exiatence  of  God,^ 

W]iE>  (A^fiJk  not  God  m  olL    V.  SBS. 

And  h  it  captious  to  say  thai,  when  Blanoah's  lockfj 
are  called  "while  aa  down,"  wMtencBa  h  no 
chatacterifllic  of  dovm  1  Perhaps  you  will  be  pro- 
pitiated by  the  numbor  of  worda  in  our  dayt 
equally  aec«nted  on  the  firvt  ayllahle^  which  In 
thij9  dranm  the  great  poet^  with  all  hia  authority, 
baa  litamped  on  the  seeond;  tnch  aa  impM^ig 
edktt  contrar^t  pfrtucnpt,  the  BuhstantiTe  e&f^Mt 
insi^tct,  cri/eidUme,  prtthd. 

IfOndor.  I  wiiih  we  had  preserved  them  all  in 
that  good  condition,  excepting  the  eubstantivo 
conieatt  which  ought  to  follow  the  lead  of  "  eon^ 
gtieat."  But  "  now  we  have  got  to  the  worst,  let  us 
keep  to  the  worst,"  is  the  aound  eonservative  maxim 
of  the  day. 

Soul/tei^.  1  pet^ive  you  adhere  to  your  docirtno 
In  the  tenninaiion  of  Arhioteles. 

Lamhr.  If  we  were  to  ^ ^AiyRtotU^  why  not 
ThemiBtod*?,  Empecfode,  and'  Periefc  f  Hero, 
too,  ii^aik  hM  alvayB  a  hyphen  liefbre  ii,  quite 
unnccosMirOy.  From  ittaih  eomes  n^A^er^whieh 
remind^}  me  that  It  would  be  better  apett^  as  it  waa 
formerly,  nethe. 

But  go  on :  we  can  do  no  good  yet. 

TliAt  in  itincMc  SamflDO ,  far  renowosd.    T.  M.U 
Here,  unleaa  we  place   the  accent  on  the  third 
iy liable,  the  veroe  aa&umcs  another  form,  and  audi 
as  ia  uacd  only  in  the  ludicrous  or  light  poetzyj 
scanned  thuj^  - 

T%at  IiitIei  \  cible  Bom  |  mq,  ^c. 
There  is  great  eloquence  and  pathoa  iu  the  speech 
ofManoah:  hut  the  '^smrpioa's  tail  bfAind,''  in 
V.  360,  m  iuappowte.  Perhaps  my  remark  ia  un- 
worthy of  yomr  notice ;  but^  as  you  are  reading 
on,  you  seem  to  ponder  on  aomethiug  which  is 
worthy. 

Lamfor.  How  very  much  would  literature  have 
lost,  if  thi^  marrellouely  great  and  admirable  man 
had  omitted  the  yariouA  rcferonoea  to  himself  and 
hi«  contemporanea.  He  bad  grown  calmer  at  the 
cloBo  of  life,  and  saw  in  Cromwell  as  a  feult  what 
he  had  seen  before  pa  a  uecee«iity  or  a  virtue. 
The  iudiguitie«  offered  to  the  flepulchre  and  re- 
mains of  the  greatest  of  KugliRh  Bovtun^  by  tbo 
mo§t  ignominiooB,  made  the  tears  of  Milton  guah 
from  hie  darkened  eye»,  and  extorted  from  his 
generens  and  grateful  heart  thw  exclamation  : 

AUa  !  isetliSnkt  when  Qad  hath  etan«eti  otna 
To  worthiest  fte«d«.  it  ha  through  fmU(y  f-rr 
He  should  Dot  lo  o'arwhelni ,  afid  U(  m  thrall 
Subject  blm  iu  viafoul  Jjodij^iitiM, 
Be  t%  but  for  huiiDUf  "i  aake  of  f 
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How  supremely  grand  is  the  cloee  of  Samson's 
speech! 
SotUhey,  In  y.  489  we  know  what  is  meant  by 
SlewBt  them  many  %  dain ; 
bntthe  expression  is  absurd :  he  conld  not  slay 
the  slain.    We  also  may  object  to 

The  use  of  8tiong«rt  wliiM 
And  strongest  drlnki» 
knowing  that  wines  were  the  "  strongest  drinks  ** 
in  those  times :  perhi^s  they  might  hare  been 
made  stronger  by  the  infusion  of  herbs  and  spices. 
You  will  again  be  saddened  by  the  deep  harmony 
of  those  verses  in  which  the  poet  represents  his 
own  condition.    Y.  590. 

All  otherwlee  to  me  mj  thoughts  portend,  ite. 
In  yerses  729  and  731,  the  words  addreaa  and 
addreat  are  inelegant. 

And  words  oddr^ft  seem  into  tears  dissolved. 
Wetting  the  borders  of  her  sUken  veil ; 
But  now  again  she  makes  address  to  speak. 

In  y.  734, 

Whioh  to  have  united,  without  excuse, 
I  cannot  but  acknowledge^ 

the  comma  should  be  expunged  after  excuse,  else 
the  sentence  is  ambiguous.  And  in  745,  "  what 
amends  is  in  my  power."  We  have  no  singuhur, 
as  the  French  have,  for  this  word,  although  many 
use  it  ignorantly,  as  Milton  does  inadvertently. 
y.934.  Tby/Mr  enchanted  cup  and  warbling  charms. 
Here  we  are  forced  by  the  double  allusion  to  re- 
cognise the  later  mythos  of  Circe.  The  cup  alone, 
or  the  warbling  alone,  might  belong  to  any  other 
enchantress,  any  of  his  own  or  of  a  preceding  age, 
since  we  know  that  in  all  times  certain  herbs  and 
certain  incantations  were  used  by  sorceresses. 

The  chorus  in  this  tragedy  is  not  always  concili- 
ating and  assuaging.  Never  was  anything  more 
bitter  against  the  female  sex  than  the  verses  from 
1010  to  1060.  The  invectives  of  Euripides  areoiever 
the  outpourings  of  the  chorus,  and  their  venom 
is  cold  as  hexnlock;  those  of  Milton  are  hot  and 
corrosive. 

It  la  not  vlrtiie,  wisdom,  valour,  wit, 

Strengtht  ccmeUness  cf  shape,  or  amplest  mirit. 

That  woman's  love  can  win  or  long  inherit  g 

But  what  it  iSi  la  hard  to  aaj. 

Harder  to  hU, 

Which  way  soever  men  refer  it : 

Much  like  thy  riddle,  Samson,  in  one  day 

Or  seven,  though  one  should  musing  sit. 

Never  has  Milton,  in  poetry  or  prose,  written 
worse  than  this.  The  beginning  of  the  second 
line  is  untrue ;  the  conclusion  is  tautologicaL  In 
the  third  it  is  needless  to  inform  us  that  what  is 
not  to  be  gained  is  not  to  be  inherited ;  or  in  the 
fourth,  that  what  is  ha^  to  m^  is  hard  U>hU; 
but  it  really  is  a  new  discovery  that  it  is  harder. 
Where  is  tiie  distinction  in  the  idea  he  would 
present  of  saying  and  hitHng  f  However,  we  will 
not  "  mu^ng  sit"  on  these  dry  thorns. 
Whate'eritbctowiasstmenand  best 
Seeming  at  flrstall  heaTSoly  under  virgin  veil,  Jto. 

This  is  a  very  ugly  mis-shapen  alexandrine.   The 


verse  would  be  better  and  more  regular  by  ^ 
omission  of  "  seeming  **  or  "  at  firsts"  neither  of   | 
which  is  necessary. 

LandoT,  The  giant  Harapha  is  not  expected 
to  talk  wisely :  but  he  never  would  have  aid  to 
Samson 

Thou  knowsl  me  now, 
Xffkom  sdoUart  known  /  much  I  have  heard 
Of  thy  prodigkNis  strength.   Y.  1031. 

A  pretty  clear  evidence  of  his  being  somewhai 
known. 


And  black  sndhantnMDts,  i 


'sart. 


No  doubt  of  that    But  what  glorious  lines  from 
1167  to  1179 !  I  can  not  say  so  much  of  these : 

Have  they  not  sword-players  and  every  sort 
Of  gymnic  artists,  wrestlers,  riders,  runners, 
Jaigglen  and  dancers,  anttos,  mummers,  mimles  ? 

No,  certainly  not :  the  jugglers  and  the  dincers 
they  probably  had,  but  none  of  thoi  rest  Jficm- 
mers  are  said  to  derive  their  appellation  from  the 
word  mum,  I  rather  think  mum  came  corrupted 
from  them.  Mummer  in  reality  is  mime.  We 
know  how  fi^uently  the  letter  r  has  obtained  an 
undue  phice  at  the  end  of  words.  The  English 
mummers  were  men  who  acted,  wiUiont  speaking, 
in  coarse  pantomime.  Thereare  many  things  which 
I  have  marked  between  this  place  and  v.  1665. 
Y.  1634.   That  to  the  arched  roof  gave  main  support 

There  were  no  arches  in  the  time  of  Samson :  but 

the  mention  of  Uie  two  pillars  in  the  centre  makes 

it  requisite  to  imagine  such  a  structure.    Y.  1660, 

O  dearly  bought  rerenge,  yet  itorioafl. 

It  is  Milton's  practice  to  make  vowels  syllabically 
weak   either  coalesce  with  or  yield  to  others. 
In  no  place  but  at  the  end  of  a  verse  would 
he  protract  glorious  into  a   trisyllable.     The 
structure  of  his  versification  was  founded  on  the 
Italian,  in  which  io  and  ia  in  some  words  are 
monosyllables  in  all  places  but  the  last  V.  1665, 
Afw^ng  thy  slain  self-kill'd» 
Not  willingly,  but  tangM  in  the  fold 
Of  dire  necessity,  whose  law  in  death  conjoined 
Thee  with  thy  slaughtered  foes,  in  number  men 
Than  all  thy  life  hath  slain  befai«. 

Milton  differs  extremely  from  the  Athenian  dra- 
matists in  neglecting  the  beauty  of  hia  chomsses. 
Here  the  third  line  is  among  his  usually  bad 
alexandrines ;  and  there  is  not  only  a  debility  of 
rhythm  but  also  a  redundancy  of  words.  The 
verse  would  be  better,  and  the  sense  too,  without 
the  words  **  in  death,'*  And  "  slaughtered  *  is 
alike  unnecessary  in  the  next  FarUier  on,  the 
chorus  talks  about  the  phoenix.  Now  the  phflsnix, 
although  oriental,  was  placed  in  the  orioit  bj 
the  Oreeks.  If  the  phoenix  "  no  second  knows,' 
it  is  probable  it  knows  "  no  third,**  All  this  non- 
sense is  prated  while  Samson  is  lying  dead  h^ 
fore  them.  But  the  poem  is  a  noble  poem,  and 
the  characters  of  Sanison  and  Delilah  are  drawn 
with  precision  and  tru^L  The  Athenian  drama- 
tists, both  trsgic  and  comic,  have  always  one 
chief  personage,  one  central  light  Homer  has 
not  in  the  lUad,  nor  has  Bfilton  in  the  Parodist 
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IfiS 


*  WF  h»i  Sliftkf  pearc  in  aeTicral  of  bii  be«t 
We  find  it  in  Racine,  in  the  gr^at 
'  r^mieilJe,  in  the  greater  Scbiller.  In  Calderon, 
ftod  the  olber  draniatifita  of  Spain,  it  mrely  k 
TifiUsg;  l^t  their  principal  delight  is  in  what 
wt  «»tt  plot  or  intrigue,  in  pUiner  Engliali  (and 
T0T7  like  it)  intricacy  and  trick.  Hurd,  aft4:r  saying 
(f  ike  Stimmn  A^iixt^^y  that  **  it  is,  as  might 
bi  cipected,  a  masterpiece/*  tucks  up  Mi  hvwn 
diere  tad  dispkyB  hi»  slender  wrist  agaimt 
jjvwih,  Nothing  waa  ever  equal  to  his  cool 
iffimtery  when  he  mjh,  '*  Thia  critic,  and  aM 
m^  ire  greatly  out  in  their  judgmenta,"  &c. 
Hft  might  have  profited*  hoth  in  criticism 
lad  in  ftjle,  by  reading  Lowth  more  attentively 
md  patienOy,  In  which  i^se  he  never  would 
bT«  written  Cfd  in,  nor  ohliijed  ta  such  Jre^- 
im4f  nor  twenty  more  such  Btrunge  things. 
Lowtb  waa  against  the  chorua  :  Hurd  aap^  "  It 
wiQ  he  constantly  wanting  to  itsctify  the  wrong 
iwii'JuBiorn  of  the  audience/'  Would  it  not  be 
qmtfi  aa  adviiabk  to  drop  carefully  a  few  drops  of 
l^Eidaniun  on  a  lump  of  augar,  to  lull  the  eieitc- 
meat  of,the  sufferers  by  the  tragedy  T  The  choms 
in  Milton  eomea  well  provided  with  this  narcotic 
?o]l«ire  wrote  an  opera^  and  intended  it  for  a 
9m&m  one,  on  the  same  eubject  He  decorated 
tl  with  choruses  anfig  to  Venna  and  Adonia,  and 
n|n«ented  Bamaon  more  gallantly  French  than 
cftker.  He  polli^  down  the  temple  on  the  stage, 

"  IM  r^piri  ma  hante,  et  J'tflEpIre  «i  T»iiiqti«Tir ! " 
ind  yet  Voltaire  was  often  a  graceful  poctj  and 
«0M«iimes  m  judicious  critic.  It  mjvy  be  vain 
lad  uetoM  id  propose  for  lEnitation  the  chief 
txeelteacea  «f  a  great  author*  Eucb  being  the 
gift  «f  tiaiiAcendent  genius,  and  not  an  acqul' 
fitlDji  to  be  obtained  by  stndy  or  labour-  but 
tl  if  only  in  great  autKora  that  defects  are  me^ 
iQDfitil*  when  pointed  out,  and  unsfiapectcd  until 
*kiy  tre  diutiiicUy,  For  which  reason  T  think 
It  piQ|«|i1e  that  at  no  diatant  time  I  may  publish 
FDar  nouukfl,  if  yon  consent  to  it. 

&}ttfj^.  It  la  well  known  in  what  spirit  I  made 
\kem  i  and  aa  you  have  objected  to  few,  if  any,  J 
kx^i  them  at  your  discretion.  Let  hr  now  paafl 
Ml  to  Lydda*.  It  appears  to  mc,  that  Warton  ia 
len  jadieioua  than  uuual,  in  hi&  ccn&nre  of 

r  ftna  Imrm  bofon  th«  nuiUowfufi  j«t. 


I  find  in  Ma  note,  "  The  'melhmng  year  could 
not  effect  the  teavei^  of  the  laurel,  the  myrtk,  and 
\ht  Itj,  vhlch  iMt  ia  cbaracterificd  before  a«  iieivrr 
i»f'  The  Ivy  iheds  its  leavea  in  the  proper 
wapen*  though  never  ail  at  once,  and  several  bang 
on  the  stem  longer  than  a  year*    In  y.  88, 


But  now  my  cmr" 
i    And  Uvtcna  ta  Oib  benld  of  the  tu. 

I>o«*the  oarliatenl 
Bted  mmitht  that  fcart*  tbenuelYei  know  hor  to  hold 

^ow  dthoogh  mouths  and  bellies  may  designate 
tk  poiieHorit  or  bearers,  yet  turely  the  blind 


mmith  holding  a  ghepherd'i  crook  h  a  Etter  re- 
presentation of  the  «^hephcrd'tt  dag  thjm  of  the 
shepherd.  V,  145,  may  he  not  have  written  the 
fftofiting  violet!  not  indeed  well ;  but  better  than 

T.  l&i.  A  J  me  I  while  thee  the  tkeru  and  ioundliig  leaa 

Surely  the  shorm  did  not. 

v.  17^0.    And  hetTB  the  imjrpretMivt  miptUl  mmg 

In  the  blat  kln^domi  mttk  of  joj  uid  lorSv 

What  can  be  the  meaning  1 

Lojidor.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  not  so  much  that 
Milton  bna  adopted  the  language  and  scenery  and 
mythology  of  the  ancicntfi,  om  that  he  confounds 
the  real  simple  icld-ahepherds  with  the  mitred 
Rhopherds  of  St.  PauKa  Churchyard  and  Wes^ 
minatcT  Abbey,  and  ties  the  two-handed  sworti 
Bgalnat  the  crook.  1  have  less  objection  to  the 
Inxnry  Hprcad  oat  before  me,  than  to  be  treated 
with  goose  and  mince^pic  on  the  same  plate. 

No  poetry  so  harmonious  bad  e?cr  been  written 
in  our  language ;  but  in  the  same  froo  metre  both 
Tasfio  and  Ouarini  had  captivated  the  ear  of  Italy, 
In  regard  to  poetrv,  the  h^ddm  will  hardly  bear 
a  comparison  with  the  Aiit^ro  and  P&jiMeraso. 
Many  of  the  idea^i  in  both  are  taken  from  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  from  Raleigh  and  Marlowe, 
and  from  a  poem  in  the  fir^t  etUtion  of  Burton's 
Meiancfiolif.  Each  of  these  has  many  beau  ties ; 
but  there  are  couplets  in  Milton'n  worth  them  alL 
We  must,  however,  do  what  we  get  about.  If  we 
ftee  the  Faun  walk  kmcly,  we  must  look  at  hta 
foot,  find  tiie  thonu  and  extract  it 

Soidhey.  There  are  thoae  who  defend,  ia  the 
first  verBcs,  the  matrimonial,  or  othear  leti  Inti- 
mate aJliancc,  of  Cerbenia  and  Midtii^^  but  I 
have  too  much  regard  for  MeUmthaly  to  aubacribo 
to  the  filiation,  especially  as  it  might  ezclade 
her  pceaeatlj  frem  the  nunnery,  whither  she  is 
inTited  ■■  p^sivt^  demidt  and  purt.  The  union 
of  Erebus  and  Night  is  much  spoken  of  in  poetical 
circles,  and  we  have  authority  for  announcing 
it  to  the  pnblic :  hut  Midnight,  like  Cerhcrm, 
U  a  misnomer.  We  have  occasionally  heard*  in 
objurgation,  a  man  called  a  son  of  a  dog,  on  the 
mother's  aide;  hut  never  was  there  goddess  of 
that  parentage.  You  are  pleaaed  to  find  Milton 
writing  pincM  instead  ofpindurd. 

Landor.  Certainly;  for  there  never  existed  the 
word  "  pinche*^,"  and  never  can  exist  the  word 
pincA'd"  In  the  same  verso  he  writes  *^  for 
miid.  We  have  both  of  ihem,  and  wo  tdiould  keep 
them  diligently.  The  pronundation  is  always 
ned,  excepting  in  rhyme.  For  the  same  reason 
we  should  retain  of/en  as  well  as  again. 

What  a  cloud  of  absurdities  has  been  whiffed 
against  me,  by  no  unlearned  men,  almut  the 
Cmt  vtrmtit^fi  of  Tooke  and  Johnison  !  Their  own 
petty  eonceitfl  rise  np  between  their  eye.^  and  the 
volume  they  are  negligently  reading,  and  utterly 
obscure  or  confound  it  irretrievably*  One  would 
represent  me  as  attempting  to  nndemune  our 
native  tongue ;  another  as  modernising ;  a  third 
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as  antiquatiiig  it.  Whereas  I  am  trymg  to  un- 
derprop, not  to  undermine:  I  am  trying  to  stop 
the  man-milliner  at  his  ungainly  work  of  trim- 
ming and  flouncing :  I  am  tiying  to  show  how 
graceful  is  our  English,  not  in  its  stiff  decrepi- 
tude, not  in  its  riotous  luxuriance,  hut  in  its  hale 
mid-life.  I  would  make  had  writers  follow  good 
ones,  and  good  writers  accord  with  themselves. 
If  all  cannot  he  reduced  into  order,  is  that  any 
reason  why  nothing  should  be  done  toward  it  ? 
If  languages  and  men  too  are  imperfect,  must  we 
never  make  an  effort  to  bring  them  a  few  steps 
nearer  to  what  is  preferable?  If  we  find  on  the 
road  a  man  who  has  fidlen  from  his  horse,  and 
who  has  three  bones  dislocated,  must  we  refuse 
him  bur  aid  because  one  is  quite  broken  ?  It  is 
by  people  who  answer  in  the  affirmative  to  these 
questions,  or  seem  to  answer  so,  it  is  by  such 
writers  that  our  Unguage  for  the  last  half-centuiy 
has  Men  more  rapidly  into  corruption  and  de- 
composition than  any  other  ever  spoken  among 
men.  The  worst  losses  are  not  always  those 
which  are  soonest  felt,  but  those  which  are  felt 
too  bite. 

Southey.  I  should  have  adopted  all  your  sug- 
gestions in  orthography,  if  I  were  not  certain  that 
my  bookseller  would  protest  against  it  as  ruinous. 
K  you  go  no  fiirther  than  to  write  oompeU  and 
foretell,  the  compositor  will  correct  your  over- 
sight :  yet  surely  there  should  be  some  sign  that 
the  hist  syllable  of  those  verbs  ought  to  be  spelt 
differently,  as  they  are  pronounced  differently, 
from  ahrivd  and  Iwd, 

Landor.  Let  us  ran  back  to  our  plantain.  But 
a  bishop  stands  in  the  way ;  a  bishop  no  other 
than  Hurd,  who  says  that  ''  Milton  shows  his 
judgment  in  celebrating  Shakspeare's  comedies 
rather  than  his  tragedies."  Pity  he  did  not  live 
earlier !  he  would  have  served  among  the  mum- 
mers both  for  bishop  and  fool.  We  now  come  to 
the  Penaeroso,  in  which  title  there  are  many  who 
doubt  the  propriety  of  the  spelling.  Marsand, 
an  editor  of  Petrarca,  has  defended  Uie  poet,  who 
used  equally  pensiero  and  peruero.  The  mode  is 
more  peculiarly  Lombard.  The  Mihmese  and 
Comascs  invariably  say  pensir.  Tet  it  is  wonder- 
ful how,  at  so  short  a  distance,  and  professing  to 
speak  the  same  language,  they  differ  in  many 
expressions.  The  wonder  ceases  with  those  who 
have  resided  long  in  the  country,  and  are  curious 
about  such  matters,  when  they  discover  that  at 
two  gates  of  Milan  two  languages  are  spoken. 
The  same  thing  occurs  in  Florence  itself,  where  a 
street  is  inhabited  by  the  Camaldolese,  whose 
language  is  as  little  understood  by  learned 
academicians  as  that  of  Dante  himself.  Beyond 
the  eastern  gates  a  morning's  walk,  you  come 
into  Yarlunga,  a  pastoral  district,  in  which  the 
people  speak  differently  from  both.  I  have  always 
found  a  great  pleasure  in  collecting  the  leaves 
and  roots  of  these  phonetic  simples,  especially  in 
hill-countries.  Nothing  so  conciliates  many,  and 
particularly  the  uneducated,  as  to  ask  and  receive 
instruction  from  theuL    I  have  not  hesitated  to 


collect  it  from  swineherds  and  Fra  Diavolo :  I 
shoidd  have  looked  for  it  in  vain  among  universi- 
ties and  professors. 

Southey,  Turning  back  to  the  i422e^ro,  I  find  an 
amusing  note,  conveying  the  surprising  intelli- 
gence, all  the  way  from  Oxford,  that  egUmtine 
means  really  the  dog^roae,  and  that  both  dog-rose 
and  honeymdUe  (for  which  Milton  mistook  it), 
"  are  often  growing  against  the  side  or  walls  of 
a  house."  Thus  says  Mr.  Thomas  Warton.  I 
wish  he  had  also  told  us  in  what  quarter  of  the 
world  a  house  has  aides  without  toaUa  of  some 
kind  or  other.  But  it  really  is  strange  that  Mil- 
ton should  have  misapplied  the  word,  at  a  time 
when  botany  was  become  the  &vourite  study.  I 
do  not  recollect  whether  Cowley  had  yet  written 
his  Latin  poems  on  the  appearances  and  qualities 
of  pUnts.    What  are  you  smiling  at  1 

Landor,    Our  old  field  of  battle,  where  Milton 

Colla  ap  him  who  left  imtold 
The  ttory  of  (^mbneoan  bold. 

Chaucer,  Uke  Shakspeare,  like  Homer,  like  Mil- 
ton, like  eveiy  great  poet  that  ever  lived,  derived 
from  open  sources  the  slender  origin  of  his  im- 
mortal works.  Imagination  is  not  a  mere  work- 
shop of  images,  great  and  small,  as  there  are 
many  who  would  represent  it;  but  sometimes 
thoughts  also  are  imi^B^ed  before  they  are  felt^ 
and  descend  from  the  brain  into  the  bosom. 
Young  poets  imagine  feelings  to  which  in  reality 
they  are  strangers. 

Southey,  Copy  them  rather. 

Landor,  Not  entirely.  The  copybook  acts  on 
the  imagination.  Unless  they  felt  the  truth  or 
the  verisimilitude,  it  could  not  take  poesesaioa 
of  them.  Both  feelings  and  images  fly  frt>m  dis- 
tant coverts  into  their  little  field,  wiUiout  their 
consciousness  whence  they  come,  and  rear  young 
ones  there  which  are  properly  their  own.  Chat- 
terton  hath  shown  as  much  imagination  in  the 
BrisUnoe  Tragedie,  as  in  that  aninmted  allegory 
which  begins, 

When  Freedom  dieete  In  Uood.>taln*a  Tcsto. 

Keats  is  the  most  imaginative  of  our  poets,  after 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton. 
Southey,  I  am  glad  you  admit  my  fitvoorite, 


Landor,  He  is  my  fitvourite  too,  if  you  admit 
the  expression  without  the  signification  of  prece- 
dency. I  do  not  think  him  equal  to  Chaucer  even 
in  imagination,  and  he  appears  to  me  very  inferior 
to  him  in  all  other  points,  excepUng  harmony. 
Here  the  miscarriage  is  in  Chaucer's  age,  not  in 
Chaucer,  many  of  whose  verses  are  highly  beaa- 
tiful,  but  never  (as  in  Spenser)  one  whole  period. 
I  love  the  geniality  of  his  temperature :  no 
struning,  no  effort^  no  storm,  no  fhxy.  His  vivid 
thoughts  burst  their  way  to  us  through  the 
coarsest  integuments  of  language. 

The  heart  is  the  creator  of  the  poetical  world ; 
only  the  atmosphere  is  from  the  brain.  Do  I 
then  undervalue  imaginatbn?  No  indeed :  but  I 
find  imagination  whese  others  never  look  for  it : 
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in  dumoter  mnltiform  yet  connstent  Chaacer 
first  united  the  two  glorious  realms  of  Italy  and 
England.  Shakspeare  came  after,  and  subjected 
the  whole  universe  to  his  domiiiion.  But  he 
moonted  the  highest  steps  of  his  throne  under 
thote  bUmd  skies  which  had  warmed  the  conge- 
nisl  bressts  of  Chancer  and  Boccaccio. 

The  powers  of  imagination  are  but  slender 
when  it  can  inrent  o^y  shadowy  i^pearances ; 
much  greater  are  requisite  to  make  an  inert  and 
inaignificant  atom  grow  up  into  greatness;  to 
gire  it  form,  life,  mobility,  and  inteUect  Spenser 
bith  aocomplished  the  one ;  Shakspeare  and  Chau- 
cer the  other.  Pope  and  Dryden  have  displayed 
t  little  of  it  in  their  Satires.  In  passing;  let  me 
express  my  wish  that  writers  who  compare  them 
in  generalities,  and  who  lean  mostly  toward  the 
stronger,  would  attempt  to  trim  the  balance,  by 
placing  Pope  among  our  best  critics  on  poetry, 
while  Dryden  is  knee-deep  below  John  Dennis. 
Ton  do  not  like  either:  I  read  both  with  plea- 
sore,  BO  long  as  they  keep  to  the  couplet.  But  SL 
CecQia^s  music-book  is  interlined  with  epigrams, 
and  Alexander's  Fead  smells  of  gin  at  second- 
hand, with  tme  Briton  fiddlers  full  of  natiye 
takfU  in  the  orchestra. 

SofuHuy.  Dryden  says, "  It  were  an  easy  matter 
to  produce  some  thousands  of  Chaucer's  verses 
wh4d^  are  lame  for  want  of  half,  and  sometimes  a 
whole  foot,  which  no  pronunciation  can  make 
otherwise." 

Landor.  Certainly  no  pronunciation  but  the 
proper  one  can  do  it 

Soutkey.  On  the  opposite  quarter,  comparing 
him  with  Boccaccio,  he  says,  "  He  has  refined  on 
the  Italian,  and  has  mended  his  stories  in  his  way 
of  telling.  Our  oountiyman  carries  weight,  and 
yet  wms  the  race  at  disadvantage." 

Landor.  Certainly  our  brisk  and  vigorous  poet 
carries  with  him  no  weight  in  criticism. 

8(mthey.  Vivacity  and  shrewd  sense  are  Dry- 
den's  characteristics,  with  quickness  of  percep- 
tion rather  than  accuracy  of  remark,  and  con- 
sequently a  fiMility  rather  than  a  fidelity  of 
ezpressioB. 

We  are  coming  to  our  last  days  it,  according 
to  the  prophet  Joel,  "blood  and  fire  and  pillars 
of  smoke"  are  signs  of  them.  Agidn  to  Milton 
and  the  PenaercMO. 

T.90.  What  worlds,  or  wbat  vast  regiont. 

Are  not  txisl  regions  included  in  woHdsf    In 
119, 120, 121, 122,  the  same  rhymes  are  repeated. 
Thii%  night,  oft  tee  mo  in  tby  pale  oareeff 

is  the  only  rerae  of  ten  syllables,  and  should  be 
redaced  to  the  ranks.  You  always  have  strongly 
objeeted  to  epithets  which  designate  dresses  and 
decoration ;  of  which  epithets,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, both  Milton  uid  Shakspeare  are  unrea- 
sonably fond.  Cimlsuiied,  frowneed,  kerch^ 
eome  dose  together.  I  suspect  they  will  find  as 
HtUe  ikvour  in  yoor  eyes  as  embroidered,  trimmed, 
tnAgOded. 
Landor.  I  am  fond  of  gilding,  not  in  our 


poetry,  but  in  our  apartipents,  where  it  gives  a 
sunniness  greatly  wanted  by  the  climate.  Pindar 
and  Yiigil  are  profuse  of  gold,  but  they  nyect  the 
gilded. 

Southey.  I  have  counted  ninety-three  lines  in 
Milton  where  gold  is  used,  and  only  four  where 
gilded  is.    A  question  is  raised  wheUier  paie,  in  ^ 

To  walk  the  •tudlons  ololtters  paU, 

is  substantive  or  adjective.  What  is  your 
opinion  1 

Landor.  That  it  is  an  adjective.  Milton  was 
very  Italian,  as  you  know,  in  his  custom  of  adding 
a  second  epithet  after  the  substantive,  where  one 
had  preceded  it  The  Wartons  followed  him. 
Tet  Thomas  Warton  would  read  in  this  verse  the 
substantive,  giving  as  his  reason  that  our  poet  is 
fond  of  the  singular.  In  the  present  word  there 
is  nothing  extraordinary  in  finding  it  thus.  We 
commonly  say  within  the  pale  of  the  church,  of 
the  kw,  &c.  But  pale  is  an  epithet  to  which 
Milton  is  very  partial.  Just  before,  he  has  writ- 
ten "pale  career,**  and  we  shall  presently  see  the 
** pale-eyed  priest** 

Southey. 

With  antiok  plUart  maHy-prooL 

The  Wartons  are  fond  of  repeating  in  their  poetry 
the  word  massy-proof:  in  my  opinion  an  inele- 
gant one,  and,  if  a  compound,  compounded  badly. 
It  seems  more  applicable  to  castles,  whose  mas- 
siveness  gave  proof  of  resistance.  Antick  was 
probably  spelt  a$Uihe  by  the  author,  who  dis- 
dained to  follow  the  fiMhion  in  arUique,  Pindar 
ricque,  &c,  affected  by  Cowley  and  others,  who 
had  been,  or  would  be  thought  to  have  been, 
domiciliated  with  Charles  IL  in  France. 

Landor.  Whenever  1  come  to  the  end  of  these 
poems,  or  either  of  them,  it  is  always  with  a  sigh 
of  regret  We  will  pass  by  the  Arcades,  of  which 
the  little  that  is  good  is  copied  from  Shakspeare. 

Southey.  Nevertheless  we  may  consider  it  as  a 
nebula,  which  was  not  without  its  efficiency  in 
forming  the  star  of  Comus.  This  Mask  is  modelled 
on  another  by  Qeoige  Peele.  Two  brothers  wan- 
der in  search  of  a  sister  enthralled  by  a  magician. 
They  call  aloud  her  name,  and  Echo  repeats  it,  as 
here  in  Comus.  Much  also  has  been  taken  fit>m 
Puteanus,  who  borrowed  at  once  the  best  and  the 
worst  of  his  poem  from  Philostratus.  In  the  third 
verse  I  find  spirits  a  dissylkble,  which  is  unusual 
in  Milton. 

Landor.  I  can  account  for  his  monosyllabic 
sound  by  his  fondness  of  imitating  the  Italian 
spirto.  But  you  yourself  are  addicted  to  these 
quavers,  if  you  will  permit  me  the  use  of  the 
word  here;  and  I  find  spirit,  perU,  &c.,  occupying 
no  longer  a  time  than  if  the  second  vowel  were 
wanting.    I  do  not  approve  of  the  apposition  in 

The  nodiKiv  kofTotc  of  whose  shady  hrowa   T.47. 

Before  which  I  find 

Sea-girt  ides 
That,  like  to  rioh  and  vmrioaa  genu  hilajr 
The  Hhodonud  bosom  of  the  deep. 
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How  can  abosom  be  tmadomed  wUch  already  is 
ijUaid  with  gems  1 
Sauihey,  You  will  object  no  less  strongly  to 

Sounds  and  seu  trith  all  their  finny  drorsb 

8<mnds  being  parts  of  seas, 

Landor,  There  are  yet  graver  fiinlts.  Where 
did  the  young  lady  ever  hear  or  learn  snch  ex- 
pressions as  "Swilled  insolence "1 

The  grep-hooded  Even, 
Lflcea «d Tolarirt  In  patrntr**  weed. 
Row  from  the  hindmost  wheeit  of  Phoebn^  wain. 

Here  is  Eye  a  manifest  female,  with  her  own  pro- 
per hood  upon  her  head,  taking  the  other  parts 
of  male  attire,  and  rising  (by  good  luck)  from 
under  a  waggon-wheel.  But  nothing  in  Milton, 
and  scarcely  anything  in  Cowley,  is  ^er  than 

Blae,OMIev<tft  night. 
Why  ihonld*st  thon,  bat  for  womib/elonUme  end. 
In  thy  dark4anUm  thoaoloee  np  the  stare. 

It  must  hare  been  a  capacious  dark4aniem  that 
held  them  all. 

That  Natnre  hong  In  heaTen,  and  fill*d  their  lampe 
With  eTerlasting.oil. 

Hardly  so  bad ;  but  very  bad  is 

DoeeatoMeoloiid 
Tom  forth  her  tilver  lining  on  the  night  7 

A  greater  and  more  momentous  fiiult  is,  that 
three  soliloquies  come  in  succession  for  about  240 
lines  together. 

What  time  the  lahoored  ox 
In  his  loose  traoee  tnm  the  furrow  came 
And  the  swinkt  hedger  at  his  siq^per  sat. 

These  are  blamed  by  Warton,  but  blamed  in  the 
wrong  place.  The  young  lady,  being  in  the  wood, 
could  haye  seen  nothing  of  ox  or  hedger,  and  was 
unlikely  to  haye  made  any  preyious  obseryations 
on  their  work-hours.  But  in  the  summer,  and 
this  was  in  summer,  neither  the  ox  nor  the  hedger 
are  at  work :  that  the  ploughman  always  quits  it 
at  noon,  as  Warton  says  he  does,  is  untrue. 
When  he  quits  it  at  noon,  it  is  for  his  dinner. 
Gray  says : 

The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way. 

He  may  do  that,  but  certainly  not  at  the  season 
when 

The  beetle  wheds  her  drony  flight 

Neyertheless  the  stricture  is  captious;  for  the 
ploughman  may  return  from  the  field,  although 
not  from  ploughing ;  and  ploughman  may  be  ac- 
cepted for  any  agriculturer.  Certainly  such  must 
haye  been  Virgil's  meaning  when  he  wrote 

Quot  dunu  aralor 
Obeerrans  nido  implomes  detraxit. 

For  ploughing,  in  Italy  more  especially,  is  neyer 
the  labour  in  June,  when  the  nightingale's  young 
are  hatched.  Gray's  yerse  is  a  good  one,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  Yirgil's. 

BweetEcho!  sweetest  nymph !  that  lirest  nnseen 
Within  thy  airy  sheU ! 

The  habitation  is  better  adapted  to  an  oyster  than 


to  Echo.  We  must  howeyer  go  on  and  look 
after  the  young^gentlemen.    Comus  says : 

I  saw  them  nnder  a  green  mantling  Tine 

Plucking  ripe  dnstsn,  fto. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  banks  of  the 
Seyem  in  our  days  present  no  such  fitcilities.  Ton 
would  find  some  difficulty  in  teaching  the  readers 
of  poetry  to  read  metriodly  the  exquisite  yeraes 
which  follow.    What  would  they  make  of 

AndasI  I  pasti  |  worshiptit! 
These  are  the  true  times ;  and  th^  are  quite 
unintelligible  to  those  who  diyide  our  rerses  into 
iambics,  with  what  they  call  licencu. 

8(niihey,  We  haye  found  the  two  brothers ;  and 
neyer  were  two  young  gentlemen  in  stifier 
doublets. 

Unm^gle,  ye  fislnt  stars,  ato. 

The  elder,  although  "as  smooth  as  Hebe's  hLi 
unrazor'd  lip,"  talks  not  only  like  a  man,  but  like 
a  philosopher  of  much  experience. 

What  need  a  man  foretell  his  date  of  griei;  &0. 
How  should  he  know  that 

Beanty,  like  the  fkir  HMgierian  tree* 
Laden  with  blooming  gold,  had  need  the  guard 
Of  dragon  watoh  with  nnenchanted  eye 
To  save  her  blossoms  and  d^eod  bar  fmlt,  fte. 

Landor.  We  now  come  to  a*place  where  we  haye 
only  the  choice  of  a  contradiction  or  a  nonsense. 

She  plumet  her  feathen  and  lets  grow  her  wings. 
There  is  no  sense  in  pluming  a  plume.  Beyond  a 
doubt  Hilton  wrote  prunes,  and  subsequently  it 
was  printed  phimea  to  ayoid  what  ^>peared  a  con- 
trariety. And  a  contrariety  it  would  be  if  the 
word  prune  were  to  be  taken  in  no  other  sense 
than  the  gardener^s.  We  suppose  it  must 
mean  to  cut  shorter :  but  its  real  signification  ia 
to  trim,  which  is  usually  done  by  that  proceea. 
Milton  here  means  to  smoolhen  and  put  in  order; 
prime  is  better.  Among  the  strange  nnacoonni- 
able  expressions  which,  within  our  memory,  or  a 
little  earlier,  were  carried  down,  like  shingle  by  a 
sudden  torrent,  oyer  our  language,  can  you  tell 
me  what  writer  first  wrote  "  nailMdaiieaTeV* 

SoiUhey,  No  indeed.  The  phrase  is  certainly  a 
curiosity,  although  no  rarity.  I  wish  some  logi- 
cian or  (it  being  beyond  the  reach  of  any)  some 
metaphysician  would  attempt  to  render  ns  an 
acount  of  it  Milton  has  neyer  used  uMdden, 
where  it  really  would  be  significant,  and  only  once 
unhid.  Can  you  go  forward  with  thia  <'£ld^ 
Brother"? 

La/ndor.  Let  us  try.  I  wish  he  would  torn  off 
his  "liyeried  angels,"  y.  455, and  would  say  nothing 
about  lust.  How  could  he  haye  learoed  that 
lust 

By  micbaste  looks,  loose  gestores,  and  ftmitalk^ 
Bat  moot  by  lewd  and  lariah  aot  of  sin,  te. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  wolyes  are  "  tiaiJtHed  wdyea," 
y.584. 

Southey.  Not  exactly.  But  here  is  another 
yerse  of  Uie  same  construction  as  you  remaned 
before: 

And  earth's  base  boat  on  ftabble.    Bat  oome,  let* s  osi. 
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Tfck  nifi  ddoe  bj  choice^  not  by  neceasitj.  He 
miflk!  hmt  Qmitled  the  Btdf  and  imve  ntufied 
tji*  b«fd  boTine  and  pordne,  J  uaI  below  a«  two 
oLbcfi  m  which  three  syllables  are  includod  In  the 
tinie  of  two* 
B^i  ktt  tttil  damn'd  migMati ,  lot  falm  be  f!rt^  A  o.    V ,  BUS  * 

iikdigftia 
iai0imbliaUt|iTitii«ir&    Wbj,  pritliee,  ihtpberd* 

Lcmdor*  Y<m  have  o^pt  utiAOjled  from 

JLad  JOB  m^  add  many  dozens  moro  of  aimilar 
wmmt  If  jou  think  it  worth  yoor  while  in  go  bact 
fiirllumL    In  v.  61 0^  I  find  '*yef"  redandant. 

t  left  Ihf  exmrw^  inl,  end  bold  cm^f leie. 
OoiBDDeiitfttoTft  and  crittcs  boggle  ttodlj  a  little 
briharoii 

It&n  a  bright  goldma  flawer ;  &ul  not  Is  thli  wU. 

Oi  whkk  hear  T.  Warton.  **  Mtlton,  uolwilh- 
•lioding  Mb  dBgnl&r  slcill  in  m^iiic^  app^an;  tj> 
bavB  had*  very  bad  ear"  Warton  wa«  oelebr«kted  in 
h§  time  for  Ida  grtat  ability  in  luisiog  a  luugh  in 
tlie  eonunoQ-room.  He  has  berc  ghown  a  capo- 
dtj  mote  extenFiTe  in  that  Cacnlty,  Two  or  three 
booeEl  men  have  run  to  Milton'B  a^jataoce,  and 
hive  applied  a  remedy  to  hia  ear :  they  wonld 
kip  him  to  mend  tbc  Terse.  In  fiict,  it  jj*  a  bad 
mie ;  be  never  wrote  it  bo.  The  word  bul  is  m&- 
hmmike  second  line,  and  comee  with  the  worse 
after  the  Bnl  in  the  preceding.    Tbey  who 

djioof- er  fiinlU  in  yeraifioatlon  where  there  are 
■flu*  b«t  of  their  own  imagming,  have  fiiilod  to 
ttotki  T,  660, 

Wfc J  ■»  jm  I  tratW  lady,  f  wliy  do  j^n  |  tnwn. 
Kow,  thia  in  rssiUty  ia  inadmiaaible^  being  of  a 
MEtte  quite  different  from  the  rest.  It  is  dacty* 
Ik ;  mA  conBcqucntly,  although  the  number  of 
6Tlbbles*gJtiBt,  the  number  of  feet  ia  defective. 
M  Milton,  in  redtijig  it,  would  bring  it  back  to 
ibe  ord^sr  he  bad  established.     He  would  njad  it 

Wbf  Art  Jim  «Kt! 
And  ihen  in  a  fullering  and  Ming  aecent,  and 
Is  the  tendef  trochee, 

Lftdf  I  whyJflyaw&iOwn? 

fhtrt  ire  some  who  in  a  few  yoars  can  learn  all 
tfce  hannonj  of  Alilton ;  there  are  othen^  who 
mttiL  go  into  another  state  of  existence  for  this 

I  iis  afndd  I  am  about  to  check  for  a 
ywif  enthnaiaam,  in  bringing  yon 
To  Oum  ba^KC  doctor t  of  tho  State  Ai^> 
whom  Comuii  if  holding  in  dedi^ion. 

Lojuior.  Certainly  it  ia  odd  enough  to  find  him 
m  *tieh  company.  It  ia  the  first  tinie  either  cynic 
or  fltoic  erer  put  on  fnr,  and  it  miint  ht  confesBod 
it  httle  becom©*  tbem.    We  jwe  told  tbat^  v.  727, 

Asd  liVB  like  ^atiSTE's  bnaUfdA.  not  ber  araig, 
i»  taken  from  the  Bible.    Wbcucesoever  it  may 
U  taken,  the  expr^aioti  ia  Canity ;  for  a  eon  may 


be  a  baatard,  and  quite  aa  aurely  a  baat^d  may  be 
ft  ion.  In  V.  7Z%  "the  unaougbt  diamonds  *"  are 
ill-plaecd  ;  and  we  are  told  that  Doctora  VTarbur- 
ton  and  Newton  called  theae  four  Ibes  "  ejtceed- 
ing  ebildiah.''  They  are  so,  for  all  that.  I  won- 
der none  of  the  fraternity  had  hia  fingers  at  liberty 
to  eount  the  syllabi  es  in  v.  753* 

If  you  l«t  1  Blip  time,  like  m  ii^l«ot«d  nue.  fto. 
I  wiflh  he  bad  caat  away  the  ^  in  v»  74  5» 

Think  whAt  I  wad  be  ddirieed  t  yon  ara  but  |Dtmg  yet. 
Not  only  ia  ^et  an  expletive,  and  makes  tlie  verse 
inhaimomouK^  but  the  eyllables  tf^ung  and  yet 
coming  together  would  of  tbemflolvea  be  intoler- 
able anywhere.  What  a  magnificent  pa&ftagei 
how  little  poetry  in  any  languagi^  ia  comparable  to 
Ihia,  wbicU  closes  the  lady's  reply, 

TbouHrinotatto  b«u  tb^Mlf  oonrtaood.    Vf,  7lPiS->7B9. 

This  is  worthy  of  Shakspcare  himself  in  bis  highest 
mood,  and  ia  unatUincd  and  unattainable  by  any 
other  poet  What  a  transport  of  entbusiaam  I 
what  a  burst  of  bannony  (  He  who  writea  one 
sentence  equal  to  this,  will  have  reached  a  higher 
rank  in  poetry  tban  any  ha*t  done  since  thia  waa 
written* 

Soidftqf^  1  thought  it  wonld  be  difficult  to  «m* 
fine  you  to  censurci  as  we  firet  propoeed.  Tho 
anger  and  wit  of  Comua  effervi^ic©  into  fiatnega, 
oue  dabbed  upon  the  other* 

Ccmep  DO  mdrft^ 
Thii  1ft  totfV  morel  bubble,  kud  dlmt 
Affaintt  the  c^naH  tatM  nf  qut  /aundatf&H, 

He  roll*  out  from  the  *'  cynic  lub^  to  put  m  cap 
and  gown.  The  laughter  of  Milton  soon  asflumcd 
a  wry  puritanical  caat^  Even  while  he  had  the 
nwlfe  he  wanted  the/«cd?(W,  in  all  its  parta  and 
qualities*  It  ia  hard  upon  Milton,  and  harder 
still  upon  inferior  poets,  that  every  eipreeaion  of 
bis  used  by  a  predecesj^or  ahould  be  noted  as  bor- 
rowed or  stolen*    Here  in  v*  8*23 

Will  bathe  ibo  droapln|;  B^^lHts  to  dctighl 

trt  traced  to  several,  and  might  be  traced  to  more. 
Cbaucer,  in  whose  songs  it  w  more  beautiful  tban 
elsowherff.  writca, 

Elfl  h&rtc  batb«d  b  a  b&th  of  blls^ 
Probably  be  took  the  idea  from  the  bath  of 
knights.  Yon  could  never  have  seen  Chaucer, 
nor  the  rest,  when  you  wrote  those  versca  at 
Rugby  on  Oodiva :  you  drew  them  out  of  the 
8quart  Poeit  imd  a»Rimilated  them  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  prayer,  such  a  tranqiiillity  as  is  the 
effect  of  pitiyer  on  the  boyiidi  mind,  when  it  baa 
any  efibet  at  all* 

Lawlor.  I  have  ejcpungod  many  thongbta  for 
their  close  resemblance  to  what  others  bad  writ 
ten  whose  worka  1  never  mvf  until  after.  But  all 
thinkiag  men  must  think,  all  imaginative  men 
mu&t  imagine,  many  things  in  common,  although 
they  differ-  Some  abhor  what  others  embraee ; 
but  the  thought  strikes  them  equally.  With 
some  an  idea  is  productive,  with  others  it  Ues 
inert*  I  have  reaigned  and  abandoned  many 
things  because  I  unrKisonably  doubted  my  legiti- 
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mate  claim  to  them,  and  many  more  because  I 
believed  I  had  enough  subetanoe  in  the  house 
without  them,  and  that  the  retention  might  raise 
a  clamour  in  my  court-yard.  I  do  not  look  very 
sharply  after  the  poachers  on  my  property.  One 
of  your  neighbours  has  broken  down  a  shell  in  my 
grotto,  and  a  town  gentleman  has  lamed  a  rabbit 
in  my  warren :  hefutily  welcome  both.  Do  not 
shut  your  book,  we  have  time  left  for  the  featb 

SoiUhey,  Sabrina  in  person  is  now  before  us. 
Johnson  talks  absurdly,  not  on  the  long  narration, 
for  which  he  has  reason,  but  in  saying  that "  it  is 
of  no  use,  because  it  is  Mae,  and  therefore  unsuit- 
able to  a  good  being.**  Warton  answers  this  ob- 
jection with  great  propriety.  It  may  be  added 
that  things  in  themselves  very  fiaJse  are  very  true 
in  poetry,  and  produce  not  only  delight>  but  bene- 
ficial moral  effects.  This  is  an  instance.  The 
part  before  us  is  copied  from  Fletcher's  F<Mful 
Buepherdess,  The  Spirit,  in  his  thanksgiving  to 
Sabrina  for  liberating  the  lady,  is  extremely  warm 
in  good  wishes.  After  the  aspiration. 
May  fby  lofty  head  be  orown'd 
With  numy  a  tower  and  terrace  round, 

he  adds. 

And  here  and  there,  (h$  hanki  ufum. 
With  groree  of  myrrh  and  cinnamon. 

It  would  have   been   more  reasonable  to  have 

said. 

And  here  and  there  some  fine  fat  geeae^ 
And  daoklinga  waiting  for  green  peas. 

The  conclusion  is  admirable,  though  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  piece  is  undramatic. 
Johnson  makes  an  unanswerable  objection  to  the 
prologue :  but  he  must  have  lost  i^  the  senses 
that  are  affected  by  poetry  when  he  calls  the  whole 
drama  tediously  instructive.  There  is  indeed  here 
and  there  prolixity ;  yet  refreshing  springs  bunt 
out  profusely  in  every  part  of  the  wordy  wilder- 
ness. We  are  now  at  Uie  Sonnets,  I  know  your 
dislike  of  this  composition. 

LaTidor.  In  "Rngliali  •  not  in  Italian :  but  Mil- 
ton has  ennobled  it  in  our  tongue,  and  has 
trivialised  it  in  that.  He  who  is  deficient  in  readi- 
ness of  language,  is  half  a  fool  in  writing,  and 
more  than  half  in  conversation.  Ideas  fix  them- 
selves about  the  tongue,  and  fiiU  to  the  ground 
when  they  are  in  want  of  that  support  Unhap- 
pily Italian  poetry  in  the  age  of  Milton  was 
almost  at  its  worst,  and  he  imitated  what  he 
heard  repeated  or  praised.  It  is  better  to  say  no 
more  about  it>  or  about  his  Psalms,  when  we  come 
to  them. 

Southey.  Among  his  minor  poems  several  are 
worthless. 

Landor.  True;  but  if  they  had  been  lost,  we 
should  be  glad  to  have  recovered  them.  Crom- 
well would  not  allow  Lely  to  omit  or  Himinifth  a 
single  wart  upon  his  fiice ;  yet  there  were  many 
and  great  ones.  If  you  had  found  a  treasure  o 
gold  and  silver,  and  afterward  in  the  same  exca- 
vation an  urn  in  which  only  brass  coins  were 
contained,  would  you  reject  them  ?  Tou  will  find 
in  his  English  Sonnets  some  of  a  much  higher 


strain  than  even  the  best  of  Dante's.  The  j 
poet  Lb  sometimes  recumbent,  but  never  languid  ; 
often  unadorned,  I  wish  I  could  honestly  say  no^ 
often  inelegant.  But  what  noble  ode»  (for  sadi 
we  must  consider  them)  are  the  eighth,  the  fif- 
teenth, thesixteenth,  the  seventeenth,  and  above  all 
the  eighteenth.  There  is  a  mild  and  serene  siib- 
limity  in  the  nineteenth.  In  the  twentieth  there 
is  the  festivity  of  Horace,  with  a  due  observance 
of  his  precept,  i^plicable  metaphorically, 

SimpUoi  myrto  nihil  adiaborea. 

This  is  among  ihfi  few  EngUsh  poems  which  are 
quite  classical,  according  to  our  notions^  as  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans  have  impressed  them.  It  is 
pleasing  to  find  Milton,  in  his  later  days,  thus 
disposed  to  cheerfulness  and  conviviality.  Thei>e 
are  climates  of  the  earth,  it  is  said,  in  which  a 
warm  season  intervenes  between  automn  and 
winter.  Such  a  season  came  to  reanimate,  not 
the  earth  itself  but  what  was  highest  upon  it. 

A  few  of  Milton's  Sonnets  are  extremdy  bad  : 
the  rest  are  excellent  Among  all  Shak^>eaie'8 
not  a  single  one  is  very  admirable,  and  few  sink 
veiy  low.  They  are  hot  and  potheiy :  Uiere  is 
much  condensation,  little  delicacy;  like  raqpbeny- 
jam  without  cream,  without  crust,  without  bread, 
to  break  its  viscicUty.  But  I  would  rather  sit 
down  to  one  of  them  again,  than  to  a  string  of 
such  musty  sausages  as  are  exposed  in  our  streets 
at  the  present  dull  season.  Let  us  be  reverent ; 
but  only  where  reverence  is  due,  even  in  Milton 
and  in  Shakspeare.  It  is  a  privilege  to  be  near 
enough  to  them  to  see  their  fiudts :  never  are  we 
likely  to  abuse  it  Those  in  high  station,  who 
have  the  folly  and  the  impudence  to  look  down  on 
us,  possess  none  such.  Silks  perish  as  the  silk- 
worms have  perished :  kings  as  their  carpets  and 
canopies.  There  are  objects  too  great  for  theee 
animalcules  of  the  palace  to  see  well  and  wholly. 
Do  you  doubt  that  the  most  fiitnous  of  the 
Qeorges,  whichever  it  was,  thought  himself  New- 
ton's superior]  or  that  any  minister,  any  peer  of 
parliament,  held  the  philosopher  so  high  as  the 
assayer  of  the  minti  Was  it  not  always  in  a 
grated  hole,  among  bars  and  bullion,  that  they 
saw  whatever  they  could  see  of  his  dignity!  was 
it  ever  among  the  interminable  worlds  he  brottg:ht 
down  for  men  to  contemplate  1  Yet  Newton  stood 
incalcukbly  more  exalted  above  the  glorious 
multitude  of  stars  and  suns,  than  these  ignorant 
and  irreclaimable  wretches  above  the  multitude  of 
the  street  Let  eveiy  man  hold  this  fidth,  and  it 
wiU  teach  him  what  is  lawful  and  right  in  voiera- 
tion ;  namely,  that  there  are  divine  beings  and 
immortal  men  on  the  one  side,  mortal  men  and 
brute  beasts  on  the  other.  The  two  parties  stand 
compact;  each  stands  separate;  the  distance  is 
wide ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  intervaL 

Will  you  go  on,  after  a  minute  or  two,  for  I  am 
inclined  to  ^ence  1 

Southey,  Next  to  the  Sonnets  come  the  Odes, 
written  much  eariier.  One  stansa  in  that  On  ike 
j  Morning  of  the  Nativity,  has  been  often  admired. 
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W\M  tlilnk  jou  of  IMa  itanza,  the  fourth  1  but 
:ji*  pre«iediiig  aad  the  folk  wing  are  bcauUful  too. 
Lemdor*  1  think  it  Lucomparahlj  the  nohleat 
fum  of  ^c  poetry  in  onj  modem  Imgnage  I 
m  «ODve:rH»at  ^Ith  t  and  I  regret  that  so  much  of 
ihtrvsiimder  throwa  up  thi;  hnbhlei)  and  fetid 
Rod  «f,the  Italiaa.  In  ike  thirtiei^nth  what  a 
^^Skb  it  ktmTmmjf  with  stfatphony!      In    the 


Siriogei  fke  maly  hnmr  of  hti  f^tdsd  UiL 

iTi^jau  would  unfold  the  folded  tfliJ  for  tne  : 
I&Ufft  like  to  meddle  with  IL 

iMbey.  Belter  to  fost  on  the  fourth  jAtanza, 
wd  iEffiu  rqgmrd  fie&h  beaaties  i^  the  preceding 
nd  Ihe  foUowing,  Beyond  tho^e^  very  far  bejond, 
m  tbe  niiiei«iith  and  tweutieih.  But  why  i& 
tbe  priest  palt-e^dl 

Lwkhr,  Who  knows  1  I  would  not  deli^  jou 
«ilh  i  nmark  on  the  modem  spoiling  of  what 
JfHton  WFoi^  kigtf  and  what  some  editors  hare 
teBid  ifito  kits'd;  a  word  which  could  not  mat 
IB  sti  ccminftction^  and  never  did  exist  in  speech^ 
ttm.  uJiooDinictefl  Yet  they  make  kisitd  rhyme 
tith  wUit.  Let  me  n^mark  agnin,  on  the  word 
mo^i  iHiiK,  110^  need  before  in  LycJdajf,  v.  176^ 
ifid  defimdcd  by  the  authority  of  ShakBpeaio, 
kM  T<M  Like  IL     Aet  HL,  82.) 

Tbc  faJr«  this  diaAt^i  ttg-o  ii nrxprj:/ttirf  ilie, 

'Thii  U  quite  0^  wrong  as  rcst^Iesa  for  irrtms- 
^iH^  and  «^'«tt  more  bo,  I  ^u^pect  It  wm  u^d 
ty  Sbakipeare^  who  usea  it  only  0Q<?e,  merely 
to  turn  into  ridicule  a  tiwitaatic  etipfmUm  of  the 
t3t|.  Hilton,  in  hia  youth,  wbh  fond  of  seiiiBff  on 
«dtf  ydiags  wherever  be  found  than. 

Aa4  M  tbe  bate  of  beaYcn'e  d«ep  oisau  Wow.    V.  IXk 


Ko ;  I  will  not :  I  am  too  puritanical 
li|Q«tiy£irtliAi. 

Sofdkeif,  The  twenty-third,    **  Aud  eallm  Mo- 
M,*b  gnmd^  until  we  come  to 

tni  ud  Oilrte  and  tlw  dog  Anubtfl^  hute, 

i#ibj£  06  whfltT  Wc  hav^o  hoard  of  uoihing  but 
ikt  ring  of  cymbjjB  calling  the  griisly  king.  We 
aoi&^  to  wnrse  in  twenty-sUj 

So  wli««  tbe  sun  ^n  ht4i 
Cmiakt^A  with  cloudy  rrd^ 

And  «1]  Bttout  LbB  tourtl^  table 
iHfJhMu3rar#(  aopils  eU  -  .  in  order  ta^iccabk. 

Thifwrnkid  be  the  lomservicsc^tk  by  beiag  seated, 

iad  Qol  the  more  m  for  bdug  hameat. 

Tic  Pmm^tm,    The  five  first  verses  of  the  eixth 

■-mm  are  g»od,  and  very  acceptable  after  the 

lelicii  where  my  t^m  have  itasht  a  tmnnish 

•"We."    The  tiro  Lut  veneB  are  gmlly  of  such  an 

■ffeoct  aa  Cowley  himself  waa  never  indicted  for. 

%t  ibtih  Etjuua  Uei  between  two  others  fuU  of 

P^M  ooQoeita,  like  a  large  pettrl  whkh  han  gx- 

kuAaditoojiler. 


L^ndtyr,  But  can  ttnytbiof  be  concaived  more 
exquisite  than 

Would  BOoa  imboimii  lOt  tholr  eoboea  tnlld  7 

Thia  totally  withdrawn   us  from   regiirding  tho 
§tning«  inpeffetfttion  JUE^t  below. 
The  (Hrmmeimmi,  v,  6, 

Haw  mdtirti ;  nnd  li  ud  share  with  ta  to  bear, 
Dtraih  of  an  iiifant  It  b  never  at  a  time  when 
the  feelinga  are  mo&t  acute  that  the  poet  oxpresaet 
them  :  but  i^eiiiubillty  and  tjute  shrink  alike,  on 
auch  ooeaalonBf  from  witticiiima  and  wblmsici. 
Here  are  too  many  ]  but  the  two  laat  stanzas  are 
veiy  beautifu].  Look  at  tho  note.  Here  ikre  six 
ver»e«j  four  of  them  fix  Shakf^pearOt  containing 
i^eelmeuH  of  the  orthography  you  recommend. 

Bwoet  How  \  ftir  flawar,  untimely  pluckt,  awn  voded^ 
PiucM  In  the  bud  and  vaded  in  the  sprlog^ 
Blight  qrkat  t>W^«f  alack  too  iimcly  Kbad^  ! 
Fitr  cnatun  I  kitd  too  kho  by  Death^'i  afaarp  iUog^ 
Again, 

SwHle  lOTdf  Bow  I  tU  piuckt  befan  tlijr  tira«i, 
Filr  wortbj  K)fine»  not  sboquemd,  haibetraid. 

Sauih^y.  The  epelling  of  Milton  h  not  always 
to  be  copied,  though  it  is  better  on  the  whole 
than  any  other  writcr'a.  He  continues  to  writo 
JJ/1  and  fftkl  In  what  manner  would  he  wHio 
tiffh^  f  If  he  omitted  the  flnA)  h  there  would  be 
Irregularity  and  eonfusion.  BeBide,  how  would 
he  continue  1  Would  he  say  the  tatt  for  the  tenths 
and  the  ikirienif  fouriaiif  ka* 

Ltmdor.  We  hive  corrected  and  fixed  a  few 
metmatderaie  and  rvndom  BpelUngR,  but  we  have 
a»  frequently  taken  the  wrong  laid  rtyected  the 
right.  No  edition  of  ShakBpcarc  can  be  valuable 
unleaa  it  Btrietly  followii  the  first  editors,  who 
know  and  observed  hie  orthography, 

Soidlwy. 

From  thy  pivfUed  Hal  dtdst  ptttt    Bt  9r  t.  &9. 
We  find  the  same  expression  more  than  onee  in 
Milton  ;  ffliroty  oue  very  unfit  for  grave  eubjectA, 
in  his  time  a«  in  oura. 

Let  ufi,  flitting  beneath  the  fiun-dial,  look  at  the 
poem  On  Tiim. 

Call  on  the  luy  teiidci]-vtc|>ptng  ff  oun 
Wbme  speed  U  but  Uie  weary  pLtttnmeC'p  pw». 

Now,  although  tho  Hours  may  be  the  lazier  for 
the  lead  about  them,  the  plummet  la  the  quicker 
for  it. 

And  glut  thyielf  with  what  thj  w(mi%  deTOun, 

It  iti  incredible  how  mjrny  dijigusting  images  l£iJ- 
ton  indulges  in. 

Lamior.  In  hia  age,  and  a  century  earlier,  it 

was  called  strength.    The  Graces  are  abaent  from 

this  chamber  of  Ilithyia^    But  the  poet  would 

I  have  defended    hia   position  with  tbe  horse  of 

VirpL 

"  Utentmqm  amnio  mlUto  oonipteiit" 

i heu  IdDg  «temttj  tliall  stmt  our  bUsi 
With  an  indiridMat  klu^ 

meaning  tmdivided;  ajid  ho  employs  the 
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word  in  the  same  Bense  again  in  the  Paradise 
Lost.  How  much  more  properly  than  as  we  are 
now  in  the  habit  of  xu^f^  it>  calling  men  and 
women,  who  never  saw  one  another,  individtudSf 
and  often  employing  it  beyond  the  person :  for 
instance,  "  a  man's  individital  pleasure,"  although 
the  pleasure  is  divided  with  another  or  with 
many.  The  kst  part,  from  "  When  ererything," 
to  the  end,  is  magnificent.  The  word  sincerely 
bears  its  Latin  signification. 

The  next  IB,  At  a  Solemn  Mvsic,  And  I  think 
you  wiU  agree  with  me  that  a  sequence  of  rhymes 
never  nm  into  such  harmony  as  those  at  the  con- 
clusion, from  "  That  we  on  earth." 

Landor,  Excepting  the  commencement  of 
Dryden's  Religio  Laid,  where  indeed  the  poetry 
is  of  a  much  inferior  order :  for  the  head  of  Dry- 
den  does  not  reach  so  high  as  to  the  loins  of  Milton. 

SovJthey.  No,  nor  to  the  knees.  We  now  come 
to  the  Epitaph  on  the  Marchioneee  of  Winchester, 
He  has  often  much  ii\jured  this  beaulifrd  metre  by 
the  prefix  of  a  syllable  which  distorts  every  foot 
The  einUre  change  in  the  AUegro,  to  welcome 
Euphrosyne,  is  admirably  judicious.  The  flow 
in  the  poem  before  us  is  trochaic :  he  turns  it  into 
the  iambic,  which  is  exactly  its  opposite.  The 
verses  beginning 

The  God  that  tits  at  marrlagB-fewt, 

are  infinitely  less  beautiful  than  Ovid's.    These, 

He  at  their  inToUng  eeme^ 

Bat  with  a  icaroe  well-lighted  flames 

bear  a  fiunt  resemblance  to 

Fax  qnoqne  qoam  tenuit  laorlmoeo  stridnlA  fumo 
ITaque  fait,  nuUotque  invtnit  moUbui  ignet. 

Here  the  conclusion  is  ludicrously  low, 

No  marohioneet,  hot  now  a  <iaeen. 

In  Vacation  Exerdee, 

Driying  duwOt  tOence  from  the  parua  door, 
Where  he  had  MMielif  «at  two  yean  hflfoie. 

What  do  you  think  of  that? 

Landor.  Why,  I  think  it  would  have  been  as 
well  if  he  had  sat  there  stilL  In  the  27th  verse 
he  uses  the  noun  substantive  guapect  for  suspicion; 
and  why  noti  I  have  already  given  my  reasons 
for  its  propriety.  From  83  to  44  is  again  such  a 
series  of  couplets  as  you  will  vainly  look  for  in 
any  other  poet 

Southey.  "On  the  EnsJ*  Nothing  can  be  more 
ingenious.  It  was  in  such  subjects  that  the  royal 
James  took  delight  I  know  not  what  the  Rivers 
have  to  do  with  the  present,  but  they  are  very 
refreshing  after  coming  out  of  the  Schools. 

The  Epitaph  on  Shahspeare  is  thought  un- 
worthy of  Milton.  I  entertain  a  very  different 
opinion  of  it,  considering  it  was  the  first  poem  he 
ever  published.    Omit  the  two  lines, 

Thoa  in  oar  wonder  and  aetontahment 
Haet  bnilt  th  jielf  a  liTfrlong  monnment, 

and  the  remainder  is  vigorous,  dired^  and  en- 


thusiastic ;  after  invention^  the  greatesi  qualities 
of  all  great  poetry. 

On  the  Forces  of  Consdenoe,  Milton  is 
among  the  least  witty  of  mankind.  He  sddom 
attempts  a  witticism  unless  he  is  angiy;  and 
then  he  stifles  it  by  clenching  his  fist.  His  nn- 
rhymed  translation  of  Quis  muUd  gracilis,  is 
b^utiful  for  four  lines  oidy.  Plain  in  thy  ntat- 
new  is  almost  an  equivoke ;  neat  in  thy  plainneu 
qf  attire  would  be  nearer  the  mark. 

Landor,  Simplex  munditiis  does  not  mean 
that,  nor  plain  in  thy  "  ornaments,**  as  Warton 
thinks ;  but>  without  any  reference  to  ornaments, 
plain  in  attire.  Mundus  mulielnis  (and  from 
mundus  munditioi)  means  the  toilet ;  and  always 
will  mean  it,  as  long  as  the  world  laste.  We 
now  come  upon  the  Psalms  ;  so  let  ub  close  Uie 
book. 

Southey,  Willingly;  for  I  am  desirouB  of  hear- 
ing you  say  a  little  more  about  the  Latin  poetry 
of  Milton  than  you  have  said  in  your  Dissertation. 

Landor,  Johnson  gives  his  opinion  more  freely 
than  &vourably.  It  is  wonderfrd  that  a  critic,  so 
severe  in  his  censures  on  the  absurdities  and  extra- 
vagancies of  Cowley,  should  prefer  the  very  worst 
of  them  to  the  graoefhlness  and  simplicity  of 
Milton.  His  gracefulness  he  seldom  loses;  hii 
simplicity  he  not  always  retains.  But  there  is  no 
Latin  verse  of  Cowley  worth  preservation.  Thomas 
May  indeed  is  an  admirable  imitator  of  Lucan; 
so  good  a  one,  that  if  in  Lucan  you  find  little 
poetry,  in  May  you  find  none.  Bui  his  verses 
sound  well  upon  the  anviL  It  is  surprising  that 
Milton,  who  professedly  imitated  Ovid,  should  so 
much  more  rarely  have  run  into  conceits  than 
when  he  had  no  such  leader.  His  early  English 
poetry  is  fiill  of  them,  and  in  the  gravest  the 
most.  The  best  of  his  Latin  poems  la  that  ad- 
dressed to  Christina  in  the  name  of  Cromwell :  it 
is  worthy  of  the  cUissical  and  courtly  Bembo. 
But  in  the  second  verse  ludda  steUa  violates  the 
metre :  steUa  serena  would  be  more  descriptive 
and  applicable.  It  now  occurs  to  me  that  he  iHio 
edited  tJie  last  A  insworth*s  Dictionary,  calls  Cowley 
poetarum  sascuti  sui  facile  princeps,  and  totally 
omits  all  mention  of  Shakspeare  in  the  obituary 
of  illustrious  men.  Among  these  he  has  placed 
not  only  the  most  contemptible  critics,  who  bore 
indeed  some  relation  to  learning,  but  even  sach 
people  as  lord  Comwallis  and  lord  Thurlow. 
Egx^ous  ass  I  above  all  other  aasea  by  a  good 
ear's  length  1  Ought  a  publication  bo  negligent 
and  injudicious  to  be  admitted  into  our  public 
schools,  after  the  world  has  been  enriched  by  the 
erudition  of  Faodolati  and  Furlanil  Shall  we 
open  the  book  agdn,  and  go  straight  on. 

Southey,  If  you  please.  But  as  you  insist  on 
me  saying  most  about  the  English,  I  expect  at 
your  hands  a  compensation  in  the  Latin. 

Landor,  I  do  not  promise  you  a  compensation, 
but  I  will  waste  no  time  in  obeying  yoor  wishes. 
Severe  and  rigid  as  the  character  of  Hilton  has 
been  usually  represented  to  us,  it  is  impossible 
to  read  his  Elegies  without  admiration  for  his 
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atbof  fHendi&bip,  and  hh  eloquence  in  ex- 
pr^ilng  il.  Him  mj'lj  love  of  Ovid^  ^  a  master 
ipoeli7»  w  eothtifilaatic. 

KoD  tunc  Ionia  qdJ4qaun  (Ktsiuet  HtqiierOf 
ir^pt  tooA  vtcto  Um  ttbl  prlmA,  Mara  I 


lidbea  Hied  by  the  modems  for  n^quje,  rery 
AltlioDg^li  we  hear  mocb  about 
%e  Mtiknitorjiho>s€9  and  the  ^Enetd  bcmg  left  in- 
wciplfte,  wc  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  the 
aoUusn  could  have  much  improved  them.  There 
ii  i  deficleacy  of  ekilt  In  the  compo^Ltjon  of  both 
|»emi;  but  every  part  b  eli^bomtely  worked  ouL 
loihkg  in  L&tia  can  eicell  the  Ixjauty  of  VirgU*s 
ToiLfieaden.  Orid'a  at  ouo  moment  ha&  the 
ioettcy^  at  another  the  di«eontinuaiice,  of  mere 
oGaTtmlimi,  Sorrow,  paeMionate,  dijrni&ed^  and 
d«^.  Is  nearer  seen  in  the  M^taiinorphoseA  tm  in 
Ibe  jEnnd  ;  nor  In  the  j^tM  biay  dnqnence  vo 
SB«Umed^  any  spirit  m  heroH  as  in  the  contest 
beiwiim  Ajax  and  Tlyifiea.  But  Ovid  frequently, 
ta  other  plac^es,  wanU  that  gTB^vity  and  potency 
in  which  YLrgil  nircly  Mis :  declamivtioti  lb  no 
nbtitut«  for  iL  Milton*  in  hU  Liitia  verece, 
filkfl  plac««  wordB  beginning  with  §e,  M,  9p,  ftc.j 
before  a  daeiylj  which  la  InadmiMible. 

Ak  E  ^o(i»  digue  atupul  iptTncala  fun&iF 
(Lav  potiit  if"in™  rd  repfiLtve  JorljL 

STo  mch  diffieult  a  matter  s«  he  appefiri  to  repre- 
sent \i ;  fi!^  Jupiter,  to  the  very  la^t^  wia  mnch 
pmi  to  6Dch  rcpafitionBu  Thia  elegjf  with 
mmj  iljght  fault*,  ha.^  great  facility  and  Bpirit 
of  M  eirt),  and  ba*  caught  more  by  running  at  the 
■idcofOrid  and  TibdluB.  In  the  second  elegy, 
drjjet  p  a  ditctyl  i  pen,  iimple  or  compound,  ib 
bog.  This  poem  m  altogether  unworthy  of  its 
iuUior.  The  third  is  on  the  death  of  Launeelot  An* 
#mi,  hiabop  of  Winohcater,  It  is  florid,  puerile^ 
tnd  altogether  djefident  in  pathos.  The  conclu- 
iofi  k  ^riona : 


■  Cephelei  A  pellide  somnoi  i 

Chid  hit  expressed  the  same  wiAh  in  the  same 
b»t  the  aapiration  wa*  for  gome  what  very 
to  a  bishop  of  Winehetster.  The  fonrth 
iiti  eplstk  ta  Thomas  Young,  hi:a  preeeptor^  a 
ttm  wbote  teneit  were  puritanical^  but  who  en< 
«OBiifBd  in  hit  acholar  the  love  of  poetry.  Much 
rf  tfaJii  piece  ia  imitated  from  Ovid.  There  are 
Mfvnl  thougbtii  which  might  have  been  omitted, 
lod  mend  efpreisuonB  which  might  h^ve  been 
iBimred.    For  instanee : 

Vusqtia  ttU  ipH  Det  nullBiito  nib  Offide  tutufff 
lUi  titid  iToiibw  et  pmgil  lUe  liM. 

iO  the  Ter«ea  alter  theae  are  magnificent.    The 
Bin  it  on  Spring ;  Tety  inferior  to  ita  prede- 


)f  BB  dolJis  et  tamSm  cf  «it,  etna  aoote  rieomlt 
Jf«vf  gteintrnm  Dot  mctmert  bbIiu, 


H«»  t^ck  the  &nlta  lie  here  !  But  the  invitation 
tf  tli«  Earth  to  the  Sun  \»  quite  Ovidian. 


8enikap«rqii4i  dQUA  sisif  detuqu«  captr 
19  too  much  BO.    Ihgy  th«  aixth  la  nddreaMd  to 

Deodflti, 

Mltto  tltfi  jrauiim  aoo  ploio  ventre  ialttloDc 
Qd&  ta.  diatcDto*  /itrU  carere  p<HM» 

I  have  often  observed  in  modem  LatinUta  of  the 
first  order,  that  they  wse  indiflerently  forte,  and 
formn  or  forsitan.  Here  is  an  example-  FmiiB 
iAj  by  aoddtnlf  withont  the  implication  of  a  doubt ; 
formn  always  impUei  one.  Martial  wrote  hod 
latiu  when  he  wrote  **  Si  /urirai?."  Hunchenlus 
himself  wri  tea  queationably  to  D'OrviUe  "  md  forte 
ree  non  eat  tanti.'*  It  surely  would  be  better  to 
have  written  fortasae.  I  ahould  havu  leaa  voii* 
der«d  to  find  /cfrte  in  any  modem  Italian  (ei- 
eepting  Bembo,  who  a]way»  writes  with  as  mnch 
precision  as  Cicero  or  Cnesar) ,  because  rna  for^, 
their  idiom,  would  prompt  aed  forte, 

Kuo  C^raHeyi  malA  drmlna  mJilt  a%  agfts, 

XTntme,  He  himself  waa  dideontented  with  them 
b6<aiuse  they  had  lost  their  playfulness;  but  their 
only  fJB^M  lic4  in  their  adulation.  I  doubt  whether 
all  the  elegiac  versea  that  have  been  written  in 
the  Latin  language  ever  since,  are  worth  the  books 
of  them  he  sent  from  Poutus.  Deducting  one 
couplet  from  Joannes  Sec^undua,  I  woold  strike 
the  bargain, 

81  moda  tultem* 

The  ^fllfem  id  here  r^undant  and  eontrary  to 
Lfttinity, 

SoutAey.  This  elegy,  I  think,  ia  equable  and 
pleading,  without  any  great  fault  or  great  beauty. 

Lantlor.  In  the  seventh  he  disclose^)  the  first 
effects  of  love  on  him.  Here  are  two  verses 
which  J  never  have  read  without  the  heart-ache  t 

Ut  inihi  Mlitic  f^ugsun  qncDretmiie  Ismtpa  aoctsm 
Nee  nututtnutD  eufftinuetD  JtibAr. 

We  perceive  at  one  moment  the  &ret  indication 
of  love  and  of  hlindneaa.  Happy,  had  the  blind- 
ness been  aa  unreal  as  the  love,  Cupid  i«  not 
exalted  by  a  compariaon  with  Paris  and  Hylaa, 
nor  the  frown  of  Apollo  magnified  by  the  Par 
thian,  H  e  writes,  as  many  did,  auihor  for  awf^r : 
very  improperly.  In  the  idxtieth  verse  is  again 
nc\^  for  7t«; ;  nor  Ls  it  the  laet  time.  But  here 
come  hcantiful  v<3Wb  : 

Petne  nieoe  tutdem,  Torom  dco  dcme^  ftirom ; 
l^eecio  our,  mlaer  wt  nULviter  omoli  mmuu, 

I  wiuh  cur  had  been  qui.  Subjoined  to  this 
elegy  are  ten  veraca  in  which  he  regreta  the 
time  he  had  wasted  in  love,  Probahly  it  was  on 
the  day  (for  it  could  not  have  coat  him  mote)  on 
which  he  eompoaed  it. 

Boidhey.  The  series  of  these  compositions  ex- 
hibits little  more  than  bo  many  exerdsea  in  my- 
tbology.  You  have  repeated  to  me  aU  that  ia 
good  in  them,  and  in  such  a  tone  of  enthudasm 
oa  made  me  think  better  of  them  than  1  had  ever 
thought  before.  The  finst  of  hia  epigrams,  on 
Leonora  Baroni,  has  little  merit :  the  secondj 
which  relates  to  Tasflo,  baa  much. 
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Landor.  I  wish  however  that  in  the  rixth  line 
he  had  substituted  iM  for  eidem ;  and  not  on 
account  of  the  metre ;  for  eadem  becomes  a  spon- 
dee, as  eodem  in  Yiigil's  "  uno  eodemqiu  ignL" 
And  stbi,  which  ends  the  poem,  is  superfluous ; 
if  there  must  be  any  word  it  should  be  ei,  which 
the  metre  rejects.  The  Scazona  against  Salma- 
sius  are  a  miserable  copy  of  Persius's  heavy 
prologue  to  his  satires ;  and  moreover  a  copy  at 
second-hand:  for  Manage  had  imitated  it  in 
his  invective  against  Mommor,  whom  he  calls 
Gaigilius.    He  begins, 

QuiB  expedlTlt  pdtUoo  •no  x«<C(> 

But  Persius^s  and  Menage's  at  least  are  metrical, 
which  Milton's  in  one  instance  are  not.  The  fifth 
foot  should  be  an  iambic  In  primatum  we  have 
a  spondee.  The  iambics  which  foUow,  on  Sahna- 
sius  again,  are  just  as  &ulty.  They  start  with  a 
Mse  quantity,  An<i  go  on  stumbling  with  the  same 
infirmity.  The  epigram  on  More,  the  defender  of 
Salmasius,  is  without  wit;  the  pun  is  very  poor. 
The  next  piece,  a  fiible  of  ^e  Farmer  and  Master, 
is  equally  vapid.  But  now  comes  the  "  Bellipo- 
tens  Viigo,**  of  which  we  often  have  spoken,  but  ot 
which  no  one  ever  spoke  too  highly.  Christina 
was  flighty  and  insane ;  but  it  suited  the  policy 
of  Cromwell  to  flatter  a  queen  almost  as  vain  as 
Elizabeth,  who  could  still  command  the  veterans 
of  Qustavus  Adolphus.  We  will  pass  over  the 
Greek  verses.  They  are  such  as  no  boy  of  the 
sixth  form  would  venture  to  show  up  in  any  of 
our  public  schools.  We  have  only  one  alcaic  ode 
in  Uie  volume,  and  a  very  bad  one  it  is.  The 
canons  of  this  metre  were  unknown  in  Milton's 
time.  But,  versed  as  he  was  in  mythology,  he 
never  should  have  written 

Nao  puppe  Inatrtoseg  Charonfeis 
HonibUes  baratkri  i 


The  good  Doctor  Goslyn  was  not  rowed  in  that 
direction,  nor  could  any  such  -place  be  discovered 
from  the  bark  of  Charon,  fh>m  whom  Dr.  Goslyn 
had  every  right,  as  Yioe-Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity, to  expect  civility  and  attention. 

Southey.  We  come  now  to  a  longer  poem,  and  in 
heroic  verse,  on  the  Ounpowder  Plot,  It  appears 
to  me  to  be  even  more  Ovidian  than  the  elegies. 
MonstroBus  Typhoeus,  Mavortigena  Quirinus,  the 
Pope,  and  the  mendicant  friars,  meet  strangely. 
However,  here  they  are,  and  now  come  Saint  Peter 
and  Bromius. 

Landor. 

Hlo  Dolus  Inaortlt  semper  aedet  ator  oedlU, 
Hhouf^h,  oodhis  is  often  used  for  oeuluB,  being  a 
diminutive,  it  is,  if  not  always  a  word  of  endear- 
ment, yet  never  applicable  to  what  is  terrific  or 
heroic  In  the  one  hundredth  and  sixty-third 
verse  the  Pope  is  represented  as  dechuring  the 
Protestant  religion  to  be  the  true  one 

Bt  qnotqnot  fldel  oaluare  onpldine  vcne. 
This  poem,  which  ends  pooriy,  is  a  wonderful 
work  for  a  boy  of  seventeen,  although  much  lees 
so  than  Chatterton's  BriOawe  TtajQedy  and  Mlau 


Sovihey,  I  suspect  you  will  be  less  an  admira^ 
of  the  next,  on  Obitum  PrcntUa  Elienaes, 
(^oi  rex  Mororam  fllA  ftalttf  In 
Qtug  nowten  AnguUke  tenet, 

where  he  wishes  Death  were  dead. 

Et  impreeor  neci  necMi. 
Again, 

Sub  ngnaftirriluotiiOMi  Tartar! 

Sedetque  stibterranea*, 

Landor,  He  never  has  descended  before  to  sack 
a  bathos  as  this,  where  he  runs  against  the  coming 
bhuskamoor  in  the  dark.  However,  he  recoven 
frt>m  the  momentary  stupe&ction,  and  there 
follow  twenty  magnificent  veraes,  sueh  as 
Horace  himself,  who  exodls  in  this  metre,  never 
wrote  in  it.  But  the  next,  NcOuram  non  paU 
senium,  is  still  more  admirable  I  wish  only  he 
had  omitted  the  third  verse. 

Hea  qiUm  petpetals  erroribiis  aote  fatlioU 

Avia  mwM^hmntmnn,  tenebritqae  inunana  praAmdlt 

CKrtipodkitiliiin  voMt  sab  peotmv  nootem. 

Sublime  as  volvU  svb  ptdore  noetem  is,  the 
lumbering  and  ill-composed  word,  (Edipodio- 
niam,  spoils  it.  Beside,  the  sentence  would  go  on 
very  well,  omitting  the  whole  line  Gray  has 
much  less  vigour  and  animati<m  in  the  fragmoit 
of  his  philosophical  poem.  Robert  Smith  alone 
has  more :  how  much  more !  Enough  to  rival 
Lucretius  in  his  noblest  passages,  and  to  deter  the 
most  aspiring  from  an  attempt  at  Latin  poetry. 
The  next  is  also  on  a  philosophical  subject,  and 
entitled  De  Idea  PkUonioa  quemadmodum  Aria- 
toteU»  inAeUexU,  This  is  obscure  Aristoteles 
knew,  as  others  do,  that  Plato  entertained  tiie 
whimsy  of  God  working  from  an  archetype ;  bnt 
he  himself  was  too  sound  and  solid  for  the  admis- 
sion of  such  a  notion.  The  first  five  verses  are 
highly  poetical :  the  sixth  is  Cowleian.  At  the 
close  he  scourges  Pkto  for  playing  tiie  fool  so 
extravagantly,  and  tells  him  either  to  recall  the 
poets  he  has  turned  out  of  doors,  or  to  go  out 
himself.  There  are  people  who  look  up  in  asto- 
nishment at  this  ardtetypus  gigae,  fHghtening 
God  while  he  works  at  him.  Milton  has  invested 
him  with  great  dignity,  and  slips  only  once  into 
the  poetical  corruptions  of  the  age. 

Souihey.  Lover  as  you  are  of  Milton,  how  highly 
must  you  be  gratified  by  the  poem  he  additsees  to 
his&ther! 

Landor.  I  am  happy,  remote  as  we  are,  to 
think  of  the  pleasure  so  good  a  fiither  must  have 
felt  on  this  occasion,  and  how  deariy  he  must 
have  seen  in  prospective  the  glory  of  his  son. 

In  the  verses  after  the  forty-second, 

Oarmiiia  regalw  flpulM  omare  Mdebuit, 
Com  noDdam  lozna  vaataBqne  immenta  laimo 
Nota  gnlc,  et  modioo  ftamabat  ocna  Lyno, 
Tnm  de  more  Mdenf  ftatte  ad  oonviyla  Tatca*  Jto. 

I  wish  he  had  omitted  the  two  intennediate  lines* 

and  had  written, 

Osrmliiaregalwepnlaioniaiesolabaiil,  . 
Oam,  de  more,  Jto. 

The  four  toward  the  condusion. 

At  tibi,  ohaiepaCar,  te. 
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|ll£  hsrmoiij  B£  the  ientuoaenl. 

S^milnrif.  Tlie  acozoTiB  to  SaJsilli  are  a  jaat  and 
cqoitAble  retRm  for  bU  qufttmin  ;  for  tliey  are 
Ml  «f  Mse  qnaatHies,  witbout  an  lota  rjf  poetry. 
Lemdi^.  But   bow  gloriously  he  bur^t  forth 
igpln  in  all  hi*  splendour  for  MiinRO ;  for  Mimso, 
who  before  had  cnjr>ycd  the  immortaJ  honour  of 
bein^  the  friend  of  Tai^so. 
13^1 4ll«et«  Moex  1  te  Jupiter  w^utiioportet 
BtiflceDteai  et  mitj  liutr&rit  IttmiD«  I'liabiis, 
Atljiatiaquc  nmpm ;  neque  enim  ntit  ckArut  ab  ortu 
BiU  *i*|»r»i#  p^t^rii  magm^  faeittt  padUe'. 

And  the  retoamder  of  the  poem  \a  blghly  emthn^ 
ii»5tic.     What  a  glorioiiH  rcr*e  ib, 

F^saipnai  Sfexoateas  Bfitonum  tub  mikTt^  pliA]uigeii> 

Souihrtf,  I  havi;  ofteii  wondered  that  our  poet^, 
Milton  tnore  eapeciaJly,  should  he  the  parti- 
of  the  Britons  rather  than  of  the  Soxonii.  1 
4o  BOt  idd  tbe  Nonnanii ;  for  very  few  of  our 
^to  arc  Horman  hy  descent.  The  Britons  seem 
^  ba?e  h«en  »  bttrtmrom  and  treacherous  rtice, 
to  dnmkenDe^  and  quarrels.  Was  the 
lole  Dalion  ever  worth  this  nohle  vertic  of  Mlltoti  1 
fl  teema  to  f^omo  soumlin^  over  tho  ^Egmn  Sea, 
nd  n&t  ta  hane  been  modulated  on  the  low 
etOBtrx  of  the  Tiber. 

Landor.  In  hi«  pa^toml  on  the  1o9»of  Diodati^ 
■nliUcd  Effiiaphirtm  Dtimmm,  there  art!  many 
teftoltful  Terieft  i  for  uutanee^ 

OrfoiD  <iao^ufr  tjcdfiit,  at  UUr 
Vannit  lDqu«  suiun  oontentint  ors  maglstnim. 

fbe  p^oM  at  rnm^tni,  and  th©  word  alKo,  show  the 
P«at  mifter.  In  Virgil  himself  it  in  impo^fiiblc 
|0  iad  injlhinj?  more  ecientifie.  Here,  aa  in 
Xych^dr,  mj^bolagiofl  are  inicrmiiedp  and  the 
bofnta  forth  from  the  pastoral .  Apollo 
toot  for  ever  he  di^gulB^Ml  aa  the  ahepherd- 
lojctf  Adraottta, 

Bupra  cftput  Imber  et  Ennui 

Smiitfy,  Thii*  is  €nely  eirpressed  t  but  be  found 
IIU  idea  not  onlouebcd  before.  Gmy,  and  others 
iBt«  worked  upon  it  eineo,  U  may  be  well  to 
i«gr  BttJe  on  the  Prr^^tUUum  f>/  tke  potms  to  th^ 
BoStmn  hibrtify.  Strophes  and  ajitliitrt»phe«  ar^ 
ler«  ^te  ont  of  pbuie ;  and  on  no  oeeaaton  has 
tmj  LAtin  poet  «a  jmnblod  together  the  old  me- 
tKBR,  Many  of  these  are  irregnlar  and  imperfect. 
/ffA  A««ra  g«ciItnA  Omuia 

it  not  a  terie :  au^crum  h  not  Latin. 

Et  tutela  dsbU  t0^r#  R^ust 

ii  4ilbelive  1ft  metre.  Thk  Pindarie  ode  to  Kouae 
ibt  fihmnan^  ia  indeed  fnller  of  faiiltR  than  any 
^  hhi  Latin  compo«itiona.  He  tella  us 
thst  ho  ha9  admitted  a  spondee  for  the 
fbot  in  the  phaleudan  rerae,  iiecaufio  Catul- 
1^  had  done  no  in  the  BccoDd.  He  nerer  wroto 
mask  bttd  Tenes,  or  g^vo  aueh  bad  re&^UEj,  all 
Jhia  M^  More.    Bat  heaQtifnlly  and  justly  haa  he 


fii^oid 


Landor,  I  find  traces  in  Milton  of  nearly  all 
tho  best  Latin  poet^,  excepting  Lucrctiufi*  Thi* 
is  ain^lar;  for  there  is  in  both  of  them  a  gtj&is 
reus  warmth  and  a  wuteuiptuoua  fteverity,  t  ad- 
mire and  love  Lucretius.  There  is  about  him  a 
(limple  miijesty,  a  calm  and  lofty  scorn  of  crery-  , 
thing  puflillanimoui}  and  abject :  and  coiuditeiitly  ' 
with  thi»  cbamcter,  his  poetry  is  maacnline,  pkin^ 
eoncentrated*  and  energetic.  Bat  aince  biTeti* 
tion  wad  pTTeciuded  by  the  subject,  and  glimp»ea  of 
i  magi  nation  eould  be  admitted  through  but  few 
and  narrow  aperture*,  it  is  the  insanity  of  euthu^ 
siaam  to  prefer  bis  poetical  powers  io  those  of 
Virgil,  of  Catullus^  and  of  Ovid  ;  in  ail  of  whom 
every  part  of  what  contstitutea  the  tnie  poet  ia 
much  more  largely  displayed.  The  oit'ellence  of 
Lucretius  iB^  that  his  ornaments  are  never  out 
of  place,  and  are  always  to  bo  found  wherever 
there  is  a  pliLce  for  them.  Orid  knowj^  not  what 
to  do  with  hisj  and  is  as  fond  of  accumulation  aa 
the  frequenter  of  auction-rooms.  He  is  playful 
fio  out  of  season,  that  ho  reminds  me  of  a  youn^ 
lady  I  ^"^  at  Bta.  Maria  Novella,  who  at  one  mo- 
ment croBBed  herself,  and  at  the  next  tickled  her 
eompanionj  by  which  process  they  were  both  put 
upon  their  speed  at  thciir  prayers,  and  made  very 
good  and  happy.  Small  as  is  the  portion  of 
glory  which  aecrues  to  Milton  from  his  Latin 
poetry  J  there  are  single  sentences  in  it,  ay,  tingle 
images^  worth  all  that  oiir  ialatid  had  produced 
before.  In  all  the  volnme  of  Buehaxmn  I  doubt 
whether  you  can  diKOTer  a  glirapie  of  poeliy ; 
and  few  sparka  fljr  off  the  anvil  of  May, 

There  ia  a  eonfi donee  of  better  days  expressed 
in  this  closing  poem,  Euo^igh  is  to  be  found  in 
his  Latin  to  insure  him  a  high  rank  and  a  last- 
ing name.  It  is  however  to  be  regretted  that 
late  in  life  he  ran  hack  to  the  treasures  of  hia 
youth,  and  estimated  them  with  the  fondne«fl  of 
that  undiscemJng  age,  Ko  poet  ever  was  sony 
that  he  abstained  from  early  publication*  But 
Milton  ireems  to  have  cherished  hia  first  eflnsiona 
with  undue  partiality.  Many  things  isTittcn  btor 
hy  him  are  unworthy  of  preservation,  especially 
those  which  exhibit  men  wbo  provoked  him  into 
hittemess.  Hatred,  the  most  vulgar  of  vulgar- 
isms,  could  never  have  belonged  to  his  natumi 
character.  He  must  have  contract-od  the  diitem- 
per  Prom  theologians  wid  critics.  The  scholar  in 
his  daye  was  half  eloMfn  and  half  trooper.  Col- 
lege life  could  leave  but  few  of  its  ataina  and 
incrtifltations  on  a  man  who  had  stept  forward 
so  aoon  into  the  amenities  of  Italy,  and  had  eon- 
versed  so  familiarly  with  the  most  polished 
gentlemen  of  the  moat  polished  nation. 

Boutheif,  In  his  attacks  on  SalmaaioSi  and  othert 
more  obscure,  he  appears  to  have  miataken  hia  J 
talent  in  anpposing  ho  w-as  witty.  \ 

Laador.  Is  there  a  man  in  the  world  wis« 
enough  to  know  whether  be  himself  is  witty  or 
uotfto  the  extent  he  aims  ati  I  doubt  whether 
any  question  needs  more  ijelfHi3:amination.  It  is 
only  the  fool's  heart  that  is  at  rest  upon  it.  He  « 
never  aoka  how  the  matter  stands,  and  feels  eon-  ] 
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fident  he  has  only  to  stoop  for  it.  Milton's  dough, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  never  the  lighter 
for  the  bitter  barm  he  kneads  up  with  it. 

Souihey,  The  sabbath  of  his  mind  required 
no  levities,  no  excursions  or  amusements.  But 
he  was  not  ill-tempered.  The  worst-tempered 
men  have  often  the  greatest  and  readiest  store  of 
pleasantries.  Milton,  on  all  occasions  indignant 
and  wrathful  at  hyustice,  was  unwilling  to  repress 
the  signification  of  it  when  it  was  directed  against 
himseUl  However,  I  can  hardly  think  he  felt  so 
much  as  he  expresses ;  but  he  seized  on  bad 
models  in  his  resolution  to  show  his  scholarship. 
Disputants,  and  critics  in  particular,  followed  one 
another  with  invectives ;  and  he  was  thought  to 
have  g^ven  the  most  manifest  proof  of  original 
genius  who  had  invented  a  new  form  of  reproach. 
I  doubt  if  Milton  was  so  contented  with  his  dis- 
comfiture of  Satan,  or  even  with  his  creation  of 
Sve,  as  with  the  overthrow  of  Salmasius  under 
the  loads  of  fetid  brimstone  he  fulminated 
against  liiwi. 

It  is  fortunate  we  have  been  ntting  quite  alone 
while  we  detected  the  blemishes  of  a  poet  we  both 
venerate.  The  malicious  are  always  the  most 
ready  to  bring  forward  an  accusation  of  malice : 
and  we  should  certainly  have  been  served,  before 
long,  with  a  writ  pushed  under  the  door. 

Landor,  Are  we  not  somewhat  like  two  little 
beggar-boys,  who,  foigetting  that  they  are  in  tat- 
ters, sit  noticing  a  few  stains  and  rents  in  their 
fether^s  raiment) 

Southey,  But  they  love  him. 

Let  us  now  walk  homeward.  We  leave  bdiind 
us  the  Severn  and  the  sea  and  the  mountains ; 
and,  if  smaller  things  may  be  mentioned  so  sud- 
denly after  greater,  we  leave  behind  us  the  sun- 
dial, which  marks,  as  we  have  been  doing  in 
regard  to  Milton,  the  course  of  the  great  lumi- 
nary by  a  slender  line  of  shadow. 

LantUyr,  After  witnessing  his  glorious  ascen- 
sion, we  are  destined  to  lower  our  foreheads  over 
the  dreary  hydropathy  and  flanelly  voices  of  the 
swathed  and  sinewless. 

8<mthep.  Do  not  be  over^nire  that  you  are  come 


to  the  worst,  even  there.  Unless  you  sign  a  cet- 
tificate  of  their  health  and  vigour,  your  windows 
and  lamps  may  be  broken  by  the  mischievous 
rabble  below. 

Landor.  Marauders  will  cook  their  greens  and 
bacon,  though  they  tear  down  cedar  pannds  for 
the  purpose. 

Souihey.  There  is  an  incessant  chatterer,  who 
has  risen  to  the  first  dignities  of  state,  by  the 
same  means  as  nearly  fdl  men  rise  now  by; 
namely,  opposition  to  whatever  is  done  or  pro- 
jected by  those  invested  with  authority.  He  will 
never  allow  us  to  contemplate  greatne«  at  oar 
leisure :  he  will  not  allow  us  indeed  to  look  at  it 
for  a  moment.  CsBsar  must  be  str^t  of  his  lau- 
rels and  left  bald ;  or  some  reeling  soldier>  some 
insolent  swaggerer,  some  stilted  mfllan,  thrust 
before  his  triumph.  If  he  fights,  he  does  not 
know  how  to  use  his  sword ;  if  he  speaks,  he 
speaks  vile  Latin.  I  wonder  that  Cromwell  fiufes 
no  better ;  for  he  lived  a  hypocrite  and  he  died  a 
traitor.  I  should  not  recall  to  you  this  ridicoloos 
man,  to  whom  the  Lords  have  given  the  run  of 
the  Home  . .  a  man  pushed  off  his  chair  l^  every 
party  he  joins,  and  ei^joying  all  the  dtsgiaces  he 
incurs . .  were  it  not  that  he  has  also,  in  the  fulness 
of  his  impudence,  raised  his  cracked  voice  and 
incondite  language  against  Milton. 

Landor,  I  hope  Ms  diq;>ple  feUow-creatures  in 
the  lanes  will  be  less  noiqr  and  more  modest  as 
we  pass  along  them  homewu^ 

Sovihey.  Wretched  as  he  is  in  composition, 
superficial  as  he  is  in  all  things,  without  a  g^- 
merof  genius,  or  a  grain  of  judgment,  yet  hi« 
abilities  and  acquirements  raise  him  somewhat 
high  above  those  more  quiescent  and  mutfpiring 
ones,  you  call  his  feUow-creatures. 

Landor.  The  main  difierence  is,  that  thej  are 
subject  to  have  their  usual  burdens  laid  upon 
them  all  their  lives,  while  his  of  the  woolsack  ii 
taken  off  for  ever.  The  alludon  struck  me  from 
the  loudness  and  dissonance  of  his  voice,  the 
wilfulness  and  penrerseness  of  his  disposition,  and 
his  habitude  of  turning  round  on  a  sodden  and 
kicking  up  behind. 
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Elizaheth,  Tou  are  only  nineteen,  M.  D*Aiy'ou  : 
I,  as  all  the  worid  knows,  am  bordering  on  thirty. 

La  MoUe  (ande,)  Thirty-nine,  that  is.  (PreUy 
bordering). 

Elizabeth  (continuing.)  If  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  sooner  or  later,  I  should  haply  lose  a  part 
of  those  personal  charms  which,  for  the  benefit  of 
my  people,  God's  providence  hath  so  bountifully 
bestowed  on  me,  and  which  your  partial  eye  hath 
multiplied ;  if  they  should  wane,  and  their  power 
over  your  gentie  heart  become  fednter  .  .  die  I 
must ;  die  of  grief;  the  grievousest  of  grief;  the 
loss  of  your  affection. 

Ai^ou,  Imposdble !  Such  charms  perish  I  wane ! 
decline !  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years  1 


La  Motie  (aside.)  Th^  have  all  been  gone  the 
best  part  of  the  time. 

Anjou.  Angelic  vision!  I  am  unworthy  of 
them ;  Earth  may  be  so  too.  Death  alone  can 
deprive  her  of  their  radiance ;  but  the  angels  can 
be  happy  without  them;  and  mankind  hath  not 
so  sinned  a  second  time  as  to  deserve  a  deluge, 
a  universal  deluge  of  tears  for  which  no  ark  hath 
been  provided. 

Elizabeth  (to  CecQ.)  He  speaks  wdl,  rationally, 
religiously :  but,  Cedl  I  the  inches  are  wanting. 

Anjou,  A  few  years  are  as  unlikely  to  prodaoe 
a  change  on  that  countenance  of  a  smph,  as 
eternity  is  to  produce  it  in  my  passion. 

Elizabeth,  I  can  not  but  sn^e  at  you,  my  sweet 
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Bnt  supel J  yon  mock  me.  Do  my  fear 
ko^  (wliieh,  aLa«  1  tike  my  heart,  wero  ever  t^io 
flexible)  Boem  to  jou  so  Bcttled  T 

JifitnL  Not  Dtbenme  thim  li  the  itan  above 
tic  letlled  in  ib«  firmnment 

Elist^eiK  BeLiere  it  or  not  believe  li^  I  have 
htm  DiQre  be&utifiiL 

La  Mttike  (trnde)  No  heretic  will  eTcr  lie  burnt 
itr  dit^tiDg  tbe  verity  of  th^t  article. 

A^pu^  M one  beautiful  etill! 

E&sbeih.  Ay  truly,  two  yeara  ago. 

^1^^  Troili  i*  powerful ;  but  modesty  is 
p»vetMler.  Here  Indeed  Truth  fliea  before  her. 
W^t  Qas  imcourteotu  speech,  thtia  extorted  from 
ne,  on  my  knees  do  1  crave  your  partlon,  O  gia- 
cion  qiteeii  1  O  empress  of  my  heurt ! 

£l£n6ftil.   I  iJXcreasG  in  glory  by  tlmt  appli- 

At^otL  I  Ivre  ilvays  heard  that  tbe  lofty  of 
bolh  aexiGi  l^vn  the  leas  ta  stature^  and  that  the 
ire  partial  to  the  plain. 

Am  I  plain!  false  traitor  !    I  could 
it  in  my  heart  to  beat  you,  for  ebimg- 
l^ffoor  t(m«  BO  suddenly. 

Aftjou.  That  gracious  glance  could  heal  even 
•Mnde  inflicte^l  by  the  rack^  and  turn  agonies  Into 
ecKtadea.  I  ^pake  (alait  too  truly  I)  of  myself. 
Whatever  are  the  gmccB  which  the  world  sees  in 
my  p&nmtu  I  aisQ  ihorter  tkm  several  m  tlie  courts 
ti  Fnoee  and  England.  Indeed  I  uevcr  how  m 
mny  penonable  man  tieforej  as  I  have  seen  about 
ptrl^jeitj. 

Sihabeth  {wtuk.)  He  has  ffliui^bt  Bome  of  hi& 
>miber  Henry's  jealousy :  maybe  he  hath  spied  at 
Bidkry:  tna^be  he  hath  heard  of  the  admiral  and 
..theraiL 

Sir  I  my  ecmstJi  T  ihoy  are  well  enough  :  thati^;* 

tfc^  m  veil  ^oDgh  for  grooms,  and  Bcrviton 

iboot  th6  honie. 

Mnpu,  Tour  Miycsty  is  now  looking  at  those 

tinrttimte  holes  and  ecams  left  all  over  my  face 

-malj'po^. 

.i/>e(A,  Dimples*  dimples  t  hiding-pkeei  of 
H   Lore. 

I       \m  Motte  i  did  joa  not  assure  me  that  there  is 

I  AVDlg^mn  ia  London  who  csn  remore  them  all  1 

Ia  MfftUi.  And  moftt  truly.    1  have  conversed 

tflh  him  loyself,  and  have  fleen  mauy  wbo^  &ces 

ke  hath  put  into  repair.     You  would  believe  that 

^  fr«*ler  part  had  never  had  a  speck  upon 

EtkiahdL  Touch  your  &ce  t  wottld  you  let  him  1 
^Dnld  yvn  mffer  him  to  alter  one  Attire,  one 
lAlitpoiiait  dt  fentur^,  in  that  eonnienance  1 

A  j^u.  Hy  mother  has  LnBisted  that  it  might 
'■<  improved. 

Ettiobdh.  My  dear  siflter  tbe  Queen  Catarina 
=  *  tte  wiji^  of  queenit  and  of  women.  A  mother 
M  peff^ififtcimtji  might  espy  a  defect,  when  another 
isif  equ]  peripieadty  (if  any  s«ich  e^usteii)  could 
hud  none. 

( To  CrttI)  What  a  monkej  l    How  hideona ! 
ill  I  wont  of  all  J 
Higbnesfl  hath  much  penetration, 


Eiiijabdk.  Bot  the  inches  f  Cecil  I  the  inches  I 

An^,  I  perceive  your  Miyesty  has  been  com- 
paring my  itAttirc  with  my  lord  Burleigh  s.  I 
wish  indeed  I  resembled  his  lordship  in  fij^re 
and  dignity,  I  would  gladly  be  half  an  inch 
taller. 

Eli^teth.  Men  never  a3%  contented.  You  ue 
between  five  and  six  feet  high. 

{Anidc^  Eleven  inches  from  81%  thongh. 

Anjon.  If  my  highth  i^  unobjeetionahle^  my 
heart  is  quite  at  e^c  :  for  It  hm  h^m.  certified  to 
me  that  the  surgeon  can  render  my  ftico  as 
smooth  ajj  .  , 

Eti^jaJbdh  {asid€,)  The  outside  of  an  oyster- 
Rhell. 

Anjtm.  And  shoold  he  fiil^  should  ho  pemd- 
venture*  vdj  beard  in  another  year  will  overgrow 
the  marke. 

EtizaiietJi  (to  C^ciL)  Such  creatures  are  nsnally 
bom  with  beards  from  chin  lo  eyebrow,  and  from 
eyebrow  to  nose. 

{To  AnjttuJ)  Beards  so  compreheniiive  add  more 
to  maj^^ty  than  to  comelijiees. 

{T<i  Cecil)  *Fore  Gad  I  CocU,  1  would  not  have 
him  for  a  hnsbandj  were  he  ten  inches  taller,  and 
ten  wider  across  the  shoulders.  To  gratify  my 
beloved  people*  on  whom  all  my  thoughts  are 
bent,  1  muBt  look  narrowly  to  the  succesBion, 
a^iug  that  from  my  body  must  descend  the  isaite 
of  their  future  kings*  We  want  the  inches,  Cecil  1 
we  verily  do  want  the  inches.  M j  Mher  was  a 
portly  man  J  Cecil  I  and  my  gnukd&tber,  albeit 
spur(*,  w»a  wirily  elastic.  For  reasons  of  state,  I 
would  never  havy  my  siator  Mary's  widower.  The 
nation  might  poeaibly  have  iMien  disAppointed  in 
the  fiticcesaion,  and  I  should  have  wasted  away 
among  the  bleeding  hearts  of  mj  people.  Say 
Bomething  to  the  man,  and  let  him  go.  Were 
there  the  inches  ,  .  but  we  mtist  not  press  upon 
that  point. 

Ctcil.  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  ten  or  ft 
do^en  in  highth  and  breadth  would  coveramnlti* 
tudo  of  sius^  and  almost  atone  for  the  mass. 

EiizalxiA,  At  him  upon  that  I 

Anjmi,  I  do  perceive  there  are  difljcnlties  ?  but 
I  humbly  trust  that  none  of  them  ore  insnr* 
mountabie. 

Elizabeth.  Excuse  my  maidenly  sighs,  sweet 
cousin  I 

La  Mott^.  (ftM^)  No  aigba  of  that  description 
have  escaped  her  since  she  was  fourteen.  The 
first  and  last  of  them  canght  the  sails  of  the  High 
Admiral,  and  cast  him  on  the  breakers. 

A  njou.  Those  tender  breath!ng«,  most  gracious 
lady,  seem  to  arise  from  my  breast,  aod  to  mur* 
mnr  on  your  lipa;  those  beautooui  lipa  which 
may  isofusn  or  shorten  the  thread  of  my  destiny. 
Eiizfihetfi,  Faith  and  troth*  Cecil,  this  rogue 
duke  possesses  a  vast  treasury  of  jewelled  lan- 
gua^.  The  boy  is  well  educated  and  hath  much 
discernment  It  would  cost  no  ordinary  poet  half 
a  day*a  lalxtur,  and  the  better  part  of  his  ten 
nails,  to  have  devised  what  omr  cousin  hath  spoken 
off-hand. 
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{To  Af^jou),  Sir,  my  cousin !  of  all  the  princes 
who  have  wooed  me,  none  so  well  knows  the 
ETenaes  to  my  heart  as  yon  do.  I  beseech  yon, 
uige  me  no  farther  in  this  moment  of  my  weak- 
ness. The  woman  who  ayoweth  her  lore  loseth 
her  loTer.  Forbear!  0  forbear!  have  patience ! 
leave  my  wits  to  settle!  Time,  too  deariy  I  per- 
ceive it,  will  only  rivet  my  chains. 

La  Motte  (to  Ai^ou).  He  hath  taken  his  leisure 
in  fprging  them,  and  hath  left  them  brittle  at  last 

Af^ou  {(oLaMoUe).  Forty-nine  years!  Women 
of  that  age  have  bent  down  their  spectacles  over 
the  cradles  of  their  great-grandchildren.  In  Qod's 
name.  La  Motte !  how  much  older  do  they  ever 
growl 

Mizabeth.  What  did  I  overhear  of  children? 
The  Lord  vouchsafe  us  iriiatever  number  of  girls 
it  may  please  his  Divine  Providence !  I  would 
implore  of  it,  in  addition,  only  just  two  boys ;  one 
for  France,  and  one  for  England. 

La  Motte.  We  can  not  be  quite  happy  with 
fewer  than  four  girls,  may  it  please  your  nuyesty. 

Elizabeth,  It  pleaseth  me  well:  and  I  see  no 
difficulty  in  inserting  so  discreet  a  prayer  in  our 
Litany.    But  why  four  t  why  four  precisely  t 

La  Motte.  May  it  please  your  majesty !  in  order 
to  represent  their  mother  and  the  Qraces.  In  the 
first  I  have  presumed  to  mention,  the  cardinal 
virtues  have  already  their  representative. 

CeciL  M.  De  La  Motte  F^elon !  her  mj^esty 
has  been  graciously  pleased  to  impose  on  me  her 
royal  command,  that  I  should  express  her  nuyes- 
ty's  deep  sorrow  (since  she  herself  is  incapable  in 
Uiis  presence  of  expressing  any  such  sentiment) 
at  the  strange  misadventure,  the  sad  untoward 
demise,  of  so  many  Protestant  lords  and  gentle- 
men, in  his  most  Christian  nuyesty's  good  city  of 
Paris,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew  last  past. 
And  her  most  gracious  mijesty,  in  the  tenderness 
of  her  royal  heart,  urged  by  the  cries  and  clamours 
of  her  loving  subjects,  would  remonstrate,  how- 
ever blandly,  thereupon.  In  order  to  pacify  her 
people,  who  are  dearer  to  her  than  life,  and  in 
order  that  no  delay  whatever  may  be  interposed 
to  your  forthcoming  nuptials,  her  mijesly  would 
fiiin  insure  your  highnees's  compliance  with  the 
established  religion  of  the  realm ;  and  is  ready  to 
accept  any  vi^d  security,  that  your  and  her 
royal  progeny  (the  first-born  and  second-bom 
son  especially)  be  educated  in  the  same.  The 
daughters,  in  course,  follow  the  footsteps  of  the 
mother. 

Anjou,  My  children  can  receive  no  better 
instruction  than  from  their  most  religious  and 
accomplished  mother.  I  am  tolerant  of  all  reli- 
gions ;  and  to  give  a  proof  of  it,  I  am  going  to 
fight  for  the  Protestants  in  the  Low-Countries. 

Elizabeih{to(kal^.  Do  not  let  him  go :  he  will 
obtain  great  influence  over  them,  and  curtail  our 
traffic  and  taxes. 

(To  Af^),  0  Aiyou !  Ai^ou !  0  my  beloved 
Francis !  do  you,  must  you,  can  you,  leave  ust 
My  sobs  choke  me.  Is  war,  is  even  glory,  pre- 
ferable to  love  1  Alas !  alas !  you  can  not  answer 


me :  yon  know  not  what  love  is.  O  imperfectl<m 
of  speech !  In  the  presence  of  A^jou  to  separate 
war  and  glory !    But  when  will  you  return  t 

Anjou,  Before  the  end  of  next  m<»Lth  at 
fiurthest. 

Elizabeth,  What  years,  what  ages,  roll  witlun 
that  period  I  My  heart  is  already  on  the  ocean 
with  you,  swelling  more  tumnltuously.  The 
danger  I  most  dread  is  from  the  elements;  no 
other  enemy  is  great  enough  to  hurt  you.  Only 
look  from  the  window !  ^Hie  waves  are  beating 
and  roaring  against  our  town  of  Sandwich,  ready 
to  engulf  it. 

Anjotu  Sweet  lady !  the  son  is  shining  on  the 
eighth  of  February  as  brightly  as  it  ever  shone 
on  May  before.  But  shines  it  not  at  this  mo- 
ment on  Mayl 

Elizabeth.   Flatterer!  deceiver!     I  am.  ship- 
wrecked and  lost  already.    Adieu  1  adieu !  .  .  . 
must  I  only  say  .  .  mj^  cousin! 

Anjott.  She  Lb  gone  .  .  Qod  be  praised  I  why 
did  not  you  tell  me,  F6ielon !  what  a  hyaena  the 
creature  is  1  Her  smile  cured  me  at  once  of  love- 
qualms. 

La  Motte.  She  is  not  so  amiss.  Really  she  was 
well-looking  no  longer  than  some  twenty  years 
ago.  But  every  woman  has  been  several  women 
if  she  has  lived  long.  The  English  at  this  hour 
call  her  handsome. 

Af^ou,  The  English  may  be  good  historians; 
they  are  bad  grammarians ;  th^  confound  the 
preterite  and  the  present.  Beside,  to  call  her 
othenrise,  would  cost  the  best  among  them  his 
head.  How  many  days  ago  is  it  that  die  chopped 
off  the  hand  of  the  most  eloquent  and  honest  man 
in  her  universities,  for  disapproving  of  her  in- 
tended marriage  with  me  1  and  yet  he  praised  her 
and  spoke  affectionately.  What  prince,  whether 
in  modem  times  or  ancient,  ever  inflicted  so  many 
and  such  atrocious  pains  and  penalties,  or  ever 
expected  such  enormous  sums  in  proportion  to 
the  ability  of  the  people  t  But  in  Ei^^d  the 
pack  is  well  whipt  in,  and  always  follows  the  first 
hound  at  full  cry,  muzzle  to  hoof.  The  Engiish 
have  belief  for  everything  but  religion :  there 
they  would  run  wild;  only  a  few  good  Catho- 
lics whimper  and  sit  quiet.  Englishmen  verily 
believe  the  queen  loves  them  tenderly,  while  they 
see  one  after  another  led  with  the  halter  round 
their  necks  up  the  Udder,  some  wanting  their 
ears,  some  their  noses,  and  some  their  hands. 
Talk  to  me  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day !  The  dead 
upon  that  day  died  whole. 

What  stomachs  have  these  islanders!  The 
Lord  High  Admiral  well  deserved  his  commis- 
sion ;  but  he  was  braver  on  land  than  at  sea. 

La  Motte.  The  English  drink  valiantly,  and 
do  not  see  cleariy  small  defects  in  beauty  by  bed- 
time. They  are  hale,  and  deem  it  unmeet  and 
unmanly  to  be  squeaxnish. 

Anjou.  So  it  appears,  by  what  my  brother  told 
me,  and  by  what  (as  we  know)  went  against  the 
grain  with  him.  But  he  was  heir-apparmt.  If 
Dudley  had  been  a  gentleman  by  descent,  Charies 
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IT? 


[  might  mot  lokVQ  m  tskken  to  heart  h\& 

ImMoUe,  She  hm  [K^mte  about  her, 
Ai^otL  Aj  truly ;  too  many.  Were  her  nose 
but  »wiy,  ili<!  migit  »ee  to  read  tlirougli  it.  Then 
{meRjupQii  US  I)  those  loci^  murow  ferret's  teeth, 
iilenectiEig  &  bee  of  9ueh  pn^portiooe,  that  it  U 
I£ke  i  pinod  cncmnber  act  on  end.  And  then  thoi^ 
Im^^ielidiei  &ad  eyebrows  I  And  tho^  wild- 
fiif  ej^  eqwd  in  volttbility  to  her  tongue  and 
keri^isctioaB,  and  leering  like  a  p&ather%  when 
Ll  jvna.  Qramerey  I  the  f^tiow  who  pne&eadi 
b  £^  fill  np  the  trencher  and  pitMLfi  in  mj 


face,  may  try  his  Imnil  at  boiB;  I  merer  ml], 
Saeref  the  skinny  old  goshawk,  all  tdon  and 
plumage.  By  8l  Martin  !  I  would  not  have  her 
.  .  no,  not  even  to  nm\  »gain^t  my  j^table-door. 
I  do  not  wonder  that  Dudley  requires  a  couple  of 
wtre«  to  take  the  taste  of  thi^  wormwood  otit  of 
hi^  mouth.  My  wonder  1^^  that  he  aboald  have 
been  at  the  trouble  to  munler  the  same  number 
of  bandsome  ones  to  make  room  for  her.  I 
my«elf  would  hare  done  a  good  dual,  perhapa  m 
much,  or  nearly  so,  to  get  a  kingdom  I  but  my 
charger  could  neyer  overleap  this  bar*  No^  La 
Mottef  t  musit  be  contented  with  the  KetherliJidft. 
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WmsAsm.  It  is  fleldom,  Mr.  Sheridan,  that  we 
met  iuyirheTe  oot  of  the  House  of  Commoui* 
U»t  two'yeam  ;  and  I  rejoiL^  in  the  opport il- 
ly fif  cs:preis*in£r  my  admiration  of  your  generou-^ 
ictt  on  am  oecailon  in  which  the  country  at 
Wf^  and  I  partLenlaTly  as  miulBter,  wa^  deeply 
ifltsftited. 

/'iw,  I  am  liappy.  sir*  to  be  countenanced 

:^  £»\foamblc  opinion  on  any :  but  1  presume 

^  now  ref«r  to  my  speech  on  the  mutiny  at  the 

Wai^BuiM*  Indeed  I  do  :  yon  stood  nohly  forth 
fi^oua  jwt  piarty*  Nerer  was  behaviour  more 
IgMaUqltma  than  the  behaviour  of  the  Wbigfi  baa 
ko,  ipbematioLlly,  lince  the  commencement  of 
thevir.  Whatever  they  coo  Id  do  or  suggest  to 
^  detriment  of  their  country,  or  to  the  advance- 
ttml  of  f  mnce,  they  Belied  on  with  avidity.  But 
y«i  Buufully  <-mne  forward  and  apart  from  those 
iKiHon,  dedariug  that  insabordination  should  be 
ftiamAt  and  that  rebellion  should  bo  erusbed, 
I  kfOftUy  wish,  and  confidently  hope,  that  you 
lai  djjpiiy  the  smtne  energy  and  deciflion  in  the 
tnst  mflviiiit  of  the  Union  now  projected  with 
Ineliad. 

Skmdatk  I  have  heard  nothing  about  it,  aa 
B^y  to  he  carried  Bpeedily  into  oiecntion.  But 
lliitil  number  of  indigent  and  worthless  people 
rte  faare  lately  been  made  Irish  peere*  might 
cidii  a  fOifpif  ion  that  something  of  moment  w^ 
te^iitkiL  Many  must  be  bought  over  again. 
toaiei,  Jbr  instanee^an  Hcly  Hutchinson*  Lord 
OwaiJ,  Lord  Clare,  and  othor  exhalations  of  the 
*^  md  dunghill  J  who  have  alw^iy^  in  roadinesi^ 
fcf  lfa«  lerviee  of  any  Admmiftlration  a  menace, 
*  4ifisn«e,  and  a  pUtol ;  aucb  men  will  never  be 
WBhaited  with  the  few  thouBomds  of  income  they 
m  hi  various  ways  obiBaned;  their  demands 
*Jllriitwitb  their  aervices;  and  unless  the  dc- 
lii>4iiit  ntifified,  the  petitioners  will  turn  into 
IjiWofti.  In  anch  n  course  iii  nnu^lly  the  liegin- 
>**f  or  the  termination  of  public  men  -  seldom 
**<^  The  biivh  have  began  to  learn  arithmetic 
*•  *h«  iagliah  ichooL  Fortunes  In  tlds  country 
^  nien  in  high  amd  bo  suddeuly  on  the  base 
^Miti»»  a»  to  have  attracteci  the  ga^e  and  to 
mtm^jted  the  aspiration  of  Irelanfl.    Bho  aees 


how  the  Grenrjllefl  and  Tetmple»  have  ftlw^yt 
speculated  on  this  grand  Exchange.  Th^  haTe 
bought  in  and  etold  out  mth  lingular  diMeretion. 
Hence  a  family  of  small  pretensions  to  anti(|uityj 
far  from  aMucnt  until  recently,  fa  oh  been  Rome- 
what  enrithed  at  every  generation.  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  who  receives  forty  thousand  a-year  from 
his  teUership  of  the  Exchequer,  which  in  time  of 
peace  brought  him  scarcely  a  tenth,  waa  ttrenuous 
for  war;  while  Pitt  hung  back,  in  »ui^pen»e  for  a 
moment  whether  he  should  comply  with  the 
king's  wisbcfi  or  retire  from  office.  The  DukG  of 
Portland,  as  you  know,  stipulated  for  a  renewnl 
of  the  lease  of  Marylnine  Park,  before  be  would 
join  the  mimiKtry  with  hiis  adherent*L  The  ralae 
of  thiB  lca*5e  U  calculated  at  two  hundred  thou- 
sand. The  Irish  pcera  may  fairly  demand  fM>me- 
thing  liandsome  for  the  surrender  of  their  power 
and  patronage  ;  I  should  have  added  their  difjni^ 
ties,  had  I  not  been  aware  that  either  to  laugh  or 
to  excite  laughter,  is^  at  timea,  unseaisonablc. 

WtTidham.  The  terms  art  not  exactly  known 
at  present  j  and  indeed  the  busineaa  is  so  compli- 
cated^ that  doubts  are  beginning  to  arise  whether 
the  scheme  will  be  practicable  in  the  present  year. 

Sheridan.  Much  depends  on  the  amount  of 
secret  service  money  the  parliamomt  will  coawmt 
to  Tote, 

This  union  might  be  the  greatest  blessing  that 
ever  was  confera'd  on  Ireland.  Biit  when  I  con- 
sider how  mynsUy,  bow  harahly,  how  treache- 
rouiily,  she  has  been  treated  by  al!  admLnistra^ 
tions,  my  suspicions  rise  far  above  my  hopes.  U 
is  rumoured  that  the  conditionsi  (which  however 
there  will  be  time  enough  to  reconsider  nnd  to 
modify)  are  Icbh  fiivouralile  than  were  granted 
to  Scotland  i  and  that  what  is*  and  always  has 
been  in  every  country  \mder  heaven,  the  main 
object,  i£  not  to  be  conceded :  I  mean  the  reli- 
gion of  the  miyority.  On  the  abolition  of  epis- 
copacy in  Scotland,  its  rcveiiuea  were  applied  to 
the  religious  and  moral  education  of  the  people, 
who  renounced  the  old  religion,  rejected  the 
formulary  of  the  English,  and  cho^  another. 
Surely  then  in  common  juatice,  to  say  nothing 
of  policy,  nothing  of  conciliation,  those  from 
whom    cburcbcs   and  chureb-hvnds  were   taken 
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away,  having  at  least  as  fiiir  a  claim  to  sach 
things  88  those  who  never  were  in  possession  of 
them,  should  receive  the  plunder  back.  In  doing 
this  to  the  full  extent,  you  would  still  do  less  for 
Ireland  than  was  done  for  Scotland. 

Windham,  We  have  always  been  tender  in 
touching  vested  rights. 

Sheridan,  To  my  apprehension  you  were  not 
very  tender  in  your  touch  on  the  vestment  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  church.  The  vestment  had  indeed 
too  many  folds  and  flounces  about  it,  and,  instead 
of  covering  the  brawny  shoulders  of  twenty  or 
thirty  fieithers,  might  have  been  conveniently  cut 
up  for  the  shirts  and  shifts  of  as  many  hundred 
children.  But  you  never  drew  out  scissars  or 
measure  for  that  purpose:  you  only  stripped 
the  vesture  off  one  hi  fellow  to  clap  it  on  anoUier 
&tter. 

Windham,  True  enough.  The  bishop  of  Berry's 
landed  property  extends,  I  hear,  over  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  acres ;  and  cottagers  pay  thirty 
shillings  a  year  for  half  acres,  not  the  best,  of 
this  vexy  land.  Suppose  that  at  the  termination 
of  the  war,  after  hard  cruises,  hard  batties,  and 
harder  blockades,  all  our  admirals  return  home, 
many  with  amputated  limbs,  many  with  incurable 
wounds,  many  (indeed  most)  with  broken  or 
impaired  constitutions ;  raise  tiie  number  of  them 
to  half  a  hundred ;  and  the  consolidated  pay  of 
these  half  hundred  great  and  glorious  defenders 
of  their  country,  will  be  less  thiftn  the  pay  of  one 
churchman. 

Sheridan,  And  it  is  painful  to  think  of  how 
much  shorter  date. 

Windham,  Have  they  no  reason  to  complain  of 
such  inequality)  have  Uiey  no  right  to  check  and 
correct  iti 

All  of  what  are  called  church  lands  belong 
to  the  state,  as  the  church  itself  does;  and 
bishoprics  have,  since  the  Beformation,  not  only 
been  curtailed,  but  abolished.  If  Parliament  can 
take  away  a  whole  bishopric,  it  surely  can  take 
away  a  moiety,  especially  that  moiety  which 
bishops  care  least  about,  the  temporalities.  Griev- 
ous responsibility  would  be  thus  removed  from 
them.  No  longer  a  necessity  to  rise  early  and 
to  sit  down  late,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
indigent  and  afflicted :  no  longer  a  solicitude  in 
seeking  out  the  faithful,  merciful,  discreet,  and 
active  almoner :  no  longer  the  worldly  care  of 
laying  aside  the  larger  part  of  their  revenues,  in 
just  and  exact  proportions,  for  families  more  or 
less  numerous,  for  curates  more  or  less  laborious, 
"  for  sick  widows  and  young  childreiL'' 

In  other  parts  of  Europe  to  which  the  Reforma- 
tion has  extended,  not  only  the  religion  but  also 
its  emoluments  have  been  revised  and  corrected. 
Qovcnmient  in  England  should  exercise  this 
authority  where  required.  Where  there  are  no, 
or  only  few,  communicants  of  the  Anglican 
church  in  Ireland,  it  is  expedient  for  them  to 
remove  to  places  where  there  are  many.  At  all 
events  I  would  maintain  no  church  establishment 
for  a  less  number  than  a  hundred  adults. 


Windham.  There  are  gentiemen  in  the  House 
of  Commons  who  insist  that  where  a  ungle  man, 
woimm,  or  child,  exists  in  any  parish,  th»b  parish 
should  exyoy  its  parson,  if  Prt>testant. 

Sheridan,  But  there  are  many  parishes  in 
which  there  is  not  a  single  Protestant,  man, 
woman,  or  child :  however,  as  there  is  a  steeple, 
and  not  only  a  steeple,  but  a  pulpit,  no  doubt 
there  should  also  be  a  minister  of  religion  for 
their  benefit.  If  towns  which  contain  several 
thousand  inhabitants  have  no  representative  at 
aU,  there  would  be  no  worse  hardship  in  fewer 
than  one  hundred  having  no  established  pastor. 
But  this  hardship  might  not  befall  them :  for  they 
might  elect  one ;  and  they  might  themsdves  pay 
him  proportioxudly  to  the  service  he  renders ;  or 
they  might  remove  into  a  more  convenient  and 
less  contracted  fellowship.  The  most  pious  and 
serious  of  the  English  people  are  taught  the  doc- 
trines of  the  English  church  by  unendowed  minis- 
ters. The  followers  of  Wesley  do  not  hanker 
after  gowns  and  surplices;  at  least  such  gowns 
and  surplices  as  mount  the  pulpit  Well-odncated 
young  men  of  his  persuasion  are  always  in  readi- 
ness to  accept  the  cure  of  souls.  It  is  only  the 
earnest  and  patient  who  are  likely  to  file  the  old 
rust  and  new  paint  off  the  crucifix.  The  Wesl^- 
ans  may  be  too  impetuous,  heady,  and  frothy ;  but 
a  gutter  that  runs  with  rapidity  is  less  unwhole- 
some than  a  stagnant  ditch.  I  feel  that  I  lie 
open  to  a  charge  of  partiality  in  this  recommen- 
dation of  the  Methodists;  but  I  do  assure  yoa  I 
am  not  about  to  join  them :  and  I  venture  to 
hope  that  your  smile  is  not  a  smile  of  incredulity. 

Windham,  Be  perfectly  at  ease.  Butserion^; 
in  turning  out  this  acid  on  such  putridity,  there 
would  be  a  violent  fermentation  :  there  would 
be  animosities  and  conflicts.  However,  what 
harm,  if  there  should  be  1  Turn  out  the  weasel 
against  the  rat,  and,  at  least  while  they  are  fight- 
ing, neither  of  them  can  corrode  the  rafters  or 
infest  the  larder.  Tour  countrymen  are  a  joyous 
and  light-hearted  people,  and  run  with  alacrity 
to  festivals  and  fidrs.  They  would  not  so  readily 
ML  in  with  Calvinism;  they  are  more  disposed 
to  fighting,  frolic,  and  pardon. 

Sheridan.  Frolic  and  pardon  they  would  never 
find  among  the  Calvinists,  who  however  in  strict 
justice  would  amply  make  out  the  difference,  with 
fighting. 

Windham.  We  will  revert  to  the  right  which 
all  governments  possess,  of  curtailing  or  abolish- 
ing the  hire  of  their  servants :  I  admit  it.  The 
question  at  last  resolves  itself  into  mere  expe- 
diency. If  our  govenmient,  after  a  war,  reduce 
the  pay  of  its  soldiers,  and  abolishes  altogether  the 
pay  of  its  sailors,  it  may  consistently,  jusUy,  and 
legally,  do  the  same  in  regard  to  the  ehurch 
militant  Whether  the  pay  arises  ih>m  a  tmf  or 
from  a  counter,  no  matter. 

Sheridan.  Apply  the  principle  more  especially 
to  Ireland.  A  nation  has  been  misruled  for 
above  six  centuries  by  its  conqueror.  The  con- 
queror has  derived  the  most  powerful  and  efficient 
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lid  from  it,  against  all  hia  encmicBj  and  wiBbos  to 
dettre  isEjr^.  To  accompllBb  wbicb,  &  suddeu 
Ibotfiit  itrikes  him,  rhlch  ncvi^  entered  \m 
head  nniil  ijow ;  tlmt  by  rend  mug  it  more 
lie  fenders  it  more  effecttial  in  hm 
AjioUier  inidden  tliottgfat  Btrikea  biiiL 
iben  that,  ft  eeiitm?  ago^  be  nmde  a 
4>f  Union  with  uioth<^  onUying  conn- 
tbAt  both  i^w  richer  nod  baj>pier 
>iia]j.  The  ottt- lying  conntry  hiul 
find  would  fight  agnin^  for  the  eRtablish- 
'isd  mamtenAnce  of  its  religion.  The  con* 
iiueror  o^t^  little  about  the  matter,  jlb  f&r  aa  God 
■Dd  eonsd^nt^e  uro  concerned,  but  very  much 
iboDl  the  int^reata  of  some  notons  idlers  and  rich 


IieEtfid  would  be  contented  with  a  less  mcaanre 
tf  jBOke  thin  TfwB  meted  out  to  Scotland  ;  and 
Jtn  miy  gain  ten-foid  as  much  by  it.  S(:oiknd 
In  00  iin|»ortuit  biSiya  and  borboui^  :  Ireland  hB& 
3Mtthi&  my  cotmtry  of  the  mme  extent 

Wmikmi,  More  th&n  Norway  I 

Siait^n,  Those  of  Norway  ore  nnimportiint, 
■febttD^  capadotis.  Bmrounded  by  barren  rockei, 
IJinftng  BO  aneboragei  there  i^  neither  traffic 
fiflf  poiMilitioii,  Ireland  \kQ&  better  and  more 
tittt  tO  Fimoe,  What  wori)  woiUd  not  Eng-lond 
4gl|e  In  l4»  wrest  them  from  an  enemy  f 
Whit  A  biielle  in  the  taat  century  about  Dun- 
kirk! and  in  the  eentnry  before  ahoiit  soch  a 
^tiful  bole  OS  Calalflf  A  single  act  of  l^eneii- 
maetf  of  juMice,  Qt  policy,  of  jxiUcy  the  moat 
■diaiiig«QiiB  to  onfftelrt'*,  ^'ould  render  thoio 
tobk  h^  and  harbotirft  otire  for  ever,  guarded 
rt  90  expense  to  us,  by  as  brave  and  loytd  a 
liioB  u  ftny  npon  earth.  Can  etabbomnesa 
■ii  It0|ridity  be  Imagined  grosser^  than  in  re- 
ttint  to  curtail  tbe  Buperfluity  of  about  e^t 
badred  indfieient  drones,  detested  ^in  general 
^  lh&  majority  of  their  neighbours?,  when  it 
«^ld  eoneiliabe  eight  millions,  and  save  the 
^Bpoloal  expenditure  of  a  atandiug  Asmj  to 
MBtndl  them. 

Wnv^am.  His  Majesty  in  aTer^e  to  eoneeesion. 

SkeridatL,  Mjb  Majeaty  was  av^erse  to  concea- 
ifli  to  America :  aiid  iiito  what  disaHters  and 
di|pieei»  unexpcrieneeil,  unapprehended,  un- 
Wd  of  amoag  us  until  His  M^esty's  relgo, 
dk)  illk  pig'headedncfifl  of  His  Majoaty  throBt  us 
davn! 

Windkam,  By  what  I  hear,  there  is  also  an- 
*tii«r  thing  which  nuiy  dbiudiuo  tbe  Iriftb  from 
*b  Cait>n-  Not  only  will  the  pTT?pcr*y  of  the 
W*ii  Catholic  Church  be  withholden  from  it*  first 
4«itlnition,  from  which  destination,  I  ackuow* 
Mp,  it  waa  forcibly  and  riolently  torn  away, 
^t  a  certain  port  of  our  own  nationaj  debt 
^  be  iiddied  on  that  people. 

^ktridaiu  What  ]  when  we  lie  on  the  debtor^s 
iBnk,  and  they  on  the  creditor  a  ?  If  Ireland  wens 
P*W  (br  her  toldien^  in  the  same  proportion  as  we 
F7  ton  the  HanorcrianA  and  KetsHiAn/i  and  other 
GcnDinf^  what  a  balanee  would  ahe  strike  agalost 


By  jieducing  the  Etigliah  Char^h  in  Ireland  to 
the  name  condition  of  wealth  m  the  reformed 
churches  of  Oennany;  by  BcUingall  chtircblonds 
there,  and  by  dev^ottng  to  the  religions  and 
moral  education  of  the  people  tbe  whole  proceedn, 
in  juat  proportion  to  the  Papal  and  Protestant 
eommunlcantH,  you  would  eoneiliate  all  Jkr- 
aightod,  all  humane,  all  equitable  men  through- 
out the  island.  The  land^  hM  under  the  Crown 
might  ai^  be  added. 

Windltatn,  Now  indeed  you  are  a  visionaiy, 
Mr,  Bheridan  S  You  could  sooner  uproot  the 
whole  taland  from  the  Atlantic,  than  tear  from 
His  Miyeety  on  aere  of  the  worst  land  in  it. 

iShfridan,  I  do  beDere  in  my  conscience  he 
would  rather  lose  the  affeetion  of  half  hi^  fcobjects 
than  the  eartaue  of  one  £&t  aheep.  T  am  informed 
that  all  his  pofiaeaaions  in  Irehmd  never  yieldctl 
him  five  thousaud  a^year.  Give  him  ten ;  and  he 
will  chuckle  at  orer-reachiEig  you  ;  and  not  you 
only,  brat  his  own  heira  for  ever;  aa  he  chuckled 
when  he  cheated  his  eldeet  son  of  what  ho  pock- 
eted in  twenty  years  from  Cornwall,  Lancajibirc, 
and  Walca.  The  crown-landa  in  Ireland,  unpro- 
fitable at  present,  are  lor^gc  enough  to  support 
half  a  million  subjeeta,  reduced  to  poverty  and 
staryation  by  his  oppre^ve  policy  and  myuit 
warH. 

WindJitt-m.  Yen  have  been  auggeeting  two 
impRi^ticabUities,  however  deaimble. 

6'heridmL  Ministers  then  haTe  been  auggesting 
ouothor,  the  Unioii,  They  may  bring  about  an 
Act  of  Farliament  called  an  Act  of  Union :  but 
they  will  be  necessitated  to  piece  out  their  parch- 
ment with  cartridge  paper^ 

Windham.  Wo  can  have  fighting  enough  on 
easier  tenna  elsewhere*  If  the  framera  of  the 
Union  ar^s  equitable  and  Indulgent,  Ireland  in 
half  a  century  from  ita  eommencement  may  eon^ 
tribute  ten  millions  a  year  to  the  national  revenue. 
If  they  are  unjust*  not  only  will  «ho  contribute 
le^  than  half  that  amount,  but  she  will  oblige  the 
Qovemment  to  keep  np  a  standing  army  to 
coerce  her.  Laetead  of  furnishing  us  with  a  third 
of  our  forces,  she  wiU  paralyse  a  third  of  them 
and  keep  them  eedentaiy. 

SfifiriiiaR,  Bef?ide,  tihe  will  become  a  temptation 
to  France,  and  even  to  inferior  Powere,  to  pro- 
voke Hi  with  aggression  and  Imjolt,  ah  owing  them 
that  one  band  is  tied  up  behind  us.  What  a  farce 
in  the  meanwhile  is  the  divcnglonary  talk  about 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  I  What  mBanity 
to  think  of  throwing  dowu  fifteen  or  twenty  mil- 
lione  to  eompaaa  an  impracticability^  to  consoli^ 
date  a  dream  I  Half  the  money  laid  out  upon 
Irehmd,  not  in  an  unmonair^ble  maas  all  at  ouce, 
but  million  by  million,  year  after  year,  would 
within  ten  yeara  render  that  country  prosperouB 
and  con  tented :  not  however  if  you  reftolve  to 
proscribe  her  religion,  to  strip  ita  minijrtora  to  the 
skin,  and  to  parade  before  them  and  their  com- 
municants,  on  their  own  ground^  your  greasy 
pastoTB ;  mere  boUs  and  blotches  covered  iftltb 
the  vestments  purloined  from  their  church . 
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Windham.  Indeed  it  would  be  well,  and  cer- 
tainly is  expedient,  to  conciliate  80  brave  a  people. 
When  we  are  richer  we  may  encourage  their  agri- 
culture and  their  fisheries. 

Sheridan,  They  want  no  other  encouragement 
from  yon  than  equity  and  security.  Let  the 
people  be  contented ;  and  tranquillity  is  neces- 
sarily the  result.  Let  tranquillity  be  established, 
and  speculators  will  cover  land  and  sea  with 
English  capital. 

Windham,  As  politicians  we  may  rejoice  in  a 
religion  which,  were  the  natives  in  easy  circum- 
stances, would  be  favourable  to  the  fisheries. 

Sheridan,  At  the  present  time  there  are 
millions  of  Roman  embolics  in  the  country 
who  never  tasted  fish. 

Windham.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  little 
has  been  hitherto  effected  for  the  comforts  of  the 
people.  The  first  man  that  ever  made  a  move- 
ment to  assist  them  was  Lord  Bacon.  He  would 
have  given  to  them  the  same  advantages  of  every 
kind  as  we  ourselves  enjoy.  Humanity  was  never 
very  urgent  with  him ;  but  his  consummate  wis- 
dom prompted  to  this  counsel  I  am  afraid  we 
must  wait  until  we  have  men  equally  wise  among 
us  before  the  counsel  is  taken. 


Sheridan,  What  hope  then?  No  nation  in 
Europe  has  treated  the  conquered  so  iniqnitously 
as  the  English  have  treated  the  Irish.  We  must 
go  back  to  Sparta  and  the  Heloto  for  a  parallell. 
But  Sparta  did  not  send  out  missionaries  to 
establiiUi  her  pure  fiiith  in  other  lands :  Sparta 
did  not  piously  curse  her  poorer  dtizens  if  they 
happened  to  eigoy  one  day  in  seven.  We,  having 
such  advantages  over  her,  may  feel  somewhat  too 
confident  of  God's  countenance  and  blessing,  and 
we  may  at  last  encroach  and  push  his  patience 
until  he  loudly  cries  out  and  curses  us. 

Windham,  I  indulge  in  few  golden  dreams 
about  the  green  island ;  but  certainly  no  country 
is  capable  of  such  improvement  so  easily  effected. 

Sheridan,  Henry  l^e  Fourth  expressed  a  wish 
and  indulged  a  hope  to  see  the  day,  when  every 
householder  in  France  should  have  a  pullet  for 
dinner  once  a-week :  I  only  wish  that  eveiy  poor 
Irishman  could  add  a  dock  annually  to  his  house- 
hold. Pig  and  duck  (as  Lord  Castlereagh  would 
express  it,  if  he  knew  anything  or  cared  anytiiing 
about  the  matter)  play  into  one  another's  hands 
very  nicely.  Even  this  addition  to  the  comforts 
of  an  Irish  fiunily  is  little  to  be  expected  from  the 
fhoners  of  the  Union. 
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Mary.  Bothwell  I  Bothwell !  what  would  you  have? 
I  can  hardly  believe  my  senses.  It  was  wrong,  it 
was  very  wrong  indeed,  to  conmiit  such  an  out- 
rage. You  forget  my  condition,  my  station,  and 
what  you  owe  me  .  .  the  allegiance,  the  duty  . . 

Bothwell.  Nay,  nay,  my  gracious  queen  t  I 
thought  of  nothing  else  all  our  ride.  What  a 
sweet  fresh  colour  it  has  given  my  royal  mistress! 
O I  could  the  ugly  Elizabeth  but  see  it !  I  should 
hail  you  queen  of  EngUmd  the  next  hour. 

Matry,  How  dare  you  call  my  cousin  uglyl  and 
to  my  fdice !  And  do  you  think  she  would  give 
the  crown  of  England  to  look  at  me  1  O  you  silly 
man  I    But  what  can  you  mean? 

Bothwell.  I  mean,  die  would  bunt  and  crack 
at  it^  like  a  dry  and  gnarly  log  of  mountain-ash 
on  a  Christmas  hearth. 

Mary,  At  me !  at  my  colour !  I  can  not  help 
laughing  at  your  absurdity,  most  wicked,  flatter- 
ing, deceiving  creature ! 

Bothtodl.  I  flatter!  I  deceive  I  I  never  try  to 
do  what  I  am  likely  to  fiul  in :  here  I  must :  here 
all  must 

Mary.  I  wish  you  had  indeed  fioled  altogether. 

BothweU,  So  then,  my  royal  dove !  I  did  not 
quite? 

Mary,  Impudent  man!  go  away. 

Ah  Bothwell !  you  are  now  a  tndtor  after  this. 
They  would  treat  you  like  one.  The  laws  call  it 
abduction  .  .  and  God  knows  what  beside. 

Bothtoell,  Treat  me  like  a  traitor  I  me !  the 
truest  man  among  them.  Yea,  if  I  would  let 
them,  and  this  £ur  hand  could  sign  it. 

Mary.  0  heaven !    Do  not  talk  so;  you  mike 


me  very  sad.  I  will  never  be  so  cruel  to  yon  as 
you  have  been  to  me. 

Bothwell.  The  laws  too ;  the  laws  forsooth ! 
Neither  in  our  country,  nor  in  any  other,  do  the 
laws  touch  anything  higher  than  liie  colUr  of  the 
most  diminutive  thief:  and  a  lawyer  is  always  at 
hand  to  change  his  coat  and  character  with  him 
for  a  groat 

Mary.  With  what  derision  and  scorn  yon  speak 
of  hkws  and  kwyers !  You  little  know  how  vin- 
dictive they  are. 

Bothwell.  Faith !  we  are  not  wdl  acquainted ; 
but  I  know  enough  of  them  to  know  that 

Mary.  Are  not  you  afraid  ? 

Bothoell.  I  tremble  in  the  presence  of  mijestj 
and  beauty.  Where  they  are,  there  lies  my  law. 
I  do  confess  I  am  afraid,  and  hugely ;  for  I  feel 
hard  knockings  (there  must  surely  be  all  the  Ftuk- 
dects)  where  my  heart  was  lately. 

Mary.  You  never  had  any  heart,  or  you  would 
not  have  treated  me  in  this  manner. 

Bothwell.  You  shall  want  nothing  with  me: 
you  shall  never  pine  after  the  past 

Mary.  Ah  but !  ah  but !  indeed,  indeed,  good 
Bothwdl !  he  was  veiy  handsome ;  and  you  must 
acknowledge  it ..  if  he  had  only  been  leas  croea 
and  jealous  and  wayward  and  childish  .  . 

Bothwell,  Too  childish  by  half  for  yon,  fiur 
Udy !  and  he  was  all  those  other  little  things 
beside. 

Mary.  What  is  over  is  over !  God  forgive  you, 
bad  man  !  Sinner !  serpent !  it  was  all  you.  And 
you  dare  smile !  Shame  upon  you,  varlet !  Yea ; 
now  you  look  as  you  should  do.    Nobody  ought 
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to  be  more  contrite.  Ton  nuiy  speak  again,  if 
joo  will  only  speak  to  the  purpose.  Come ;  no 
wicked  thoughts !  I  mean  if  you  will  speak  rea- 
noably.  But  you  really  are  a  very,  rery  wicked 
man  indeed. 

BoAwdL  Happy  the  man  who  hears  those 
UesMd  words !  they  grow  but  on  soft  sweet  lips, 
fresh  pouting  from  ardent  pressure. 

Mary.  If  you  presume  to  talk  so,  I  will  kill 
mjselt    Are  you  not  ashamed  ? 

BoAweiL  My  blushes  quite  consume  me :  I  feel 
my  hair  crackle  on  my  head :  my  beard  would 
bmn  my  fingers. 

Maty.  I  irill  not  laugh,  sirrah  ! 

BothceO,  No,  my  most  gracious  lady !  in  merqy 
itop  half-way !  that  smile  is  quite  sufficient 

Maary.  Do  you  fimcy  I  am  capable  of  smiling  1 
I  im  quite  serious.  You  hare  carried  me  away, 
•ad  now  yon  hare  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  me 
ba^  again. 

BoUaodL  It  would  be  dangerous :  you  have  too 
many  enemies. 

Mary.  I  do  not  mind  them  while  you  are  with 
me.  Am  I  wild  1  You  have  frightened  me  so  I 
Ksieely  know  what  I  say. 

BoiwelL  A  part  of  your  understanding,  most 
gradous  hdy !  seems  at  last  to  have  £Ulen  on  me. 

Mary.  Whither  now  would  you  carry  mel 
Toa  know  it  is  quite  agunst  my  will :  absolute 
downright  force. 

BotkwdL  Pardon,  sweet  Udy !  pardon  my  ex- 
ocM  of  leal  and  deTOtion,  my  unutterable  . . 

Mary.  Whati 

BoUuodL  Lore. 

Mary.  A  subject's  ir  loyalty.  Love  indeed ! 

BoUiweU.  Let  me  perish,  but  not  against  an 
ierf)eig. 

Mary.  Ah,  bold  cruel  man !  this  is  scoffing. 
Does  it  end  M>/ 

BathodL  Nay,  never  let  it  end  so;  never  let 
U  end  at  all ;  let  one  tiling  under  heaven  be 
etmiaL 

Mary.  As  if  I,  so  helpless  a  creature,  could 
order  it 

BoOmdL  What  have  the  Powers  above  denied 

JOttt 

Mary.  Happinessi,  innocence,  peace.  No,  they 
did  not  deny  them.  Bothwell  I  Bothwell  I  they 
vere  mine ;  were  they  not  % 

BolMweU.  And  good  things  they  aro)  no  doubt ;  but 
there  are  other  good  things  beside ;  all  which  you 
pooess,  and  these  too.  These  should  not  always 
be  ihut  up  in  the  casket  Where  there  are  peace 
and  happiness,  there  is  sure  to  be  innocence ;  for 
what  dae  can  anyone  wish  1  but  those  who  can 
bring  them  into  the  hearts  of  others,  and  will  not, 
I  never  will  call  innocent  I  do  not  remember 
^  any  living  person  has  entreated  me  and  met 
vitharefusaL 

Mca-y.  Ah !  such  men  may  be  beloved,  but  can 
potlove.  What  is  that  tome?  It  is  unbecoming 
m  me  to  reason  with  a  profligate,  or  to  listen  any 
longer.     You  have  often  run  then   into  such 


Bothwell.  Alas !  from  my  youth  upward  I  have 
always  been  liable  to  these  paroxysms. 

Mary.  For  shame!  I  do  not  understand  a 
single  word  of  what  you  are  saying.  Again  I  ask 
you,  and  I  insist  upon  an  answer,  whither  are  you 
conducting  met 

Bothwell.  To  freedom,  to  safety,  to  the  protec- 
tion of  a  dutiful  subject,  to  the  burning  heart  of 
a  galUnt  man.  / 

Mary.  I  am  frightened  out  of  my  senses  at  the 
mere  mention  of  any  such  things.  What  can  you 
possibly  mean  %  I  never  knew  the  like.  I  will 
not  hear  of  it,  you  rebel !  And  you  dare  already . . 

BothtoeO.  Do  you  look  so  sternly  on  me,  when 
you  yourself  have  reduced  me  to  this  extremity  1 
And  now,  worse !  worse !  do  you  deprive  me  of 
the  last  breath,  by  turning  away  from  me  those 
eyes,  the  bright  unerring  stars  of  my  destiny? 

Mary.  If  they  had  any  power  (but  they  have 
none !)  I  would  strike  you  almost  dead  with  them 
for  that  audacity  1  Again?  0  madman !  madman  I 
mndT"an  I 

BothweU.  To  mistake  the  lips  for  the  handl 
hallucination ! 

Mary.  Now  if  you  should  (and  you  must !)  be 
overtaken ! 

BothweU.  You  would  deliver  me  up  to  death 
and  ignominy? 

Mary.  Our  pure  religion  teaches  us  forgiveness. 

Bothtvell. 

Then  by  my  troth  ii  it  puro  and  bright 
As  a  pewter  plate  nn  a  Saturday  night 

Here  b  a  stave  of  my  own  to  its  honour  and  glory. 

Mary.  You  sing  too  ? 

BothweU.  Yes;  but  I  am  no  tenor. 

Mary  (ande).  Ah !  sweet  soul !  thou  •  wert 
gentle,  fond,  and  fiiithfril ! 

BothweU  (catching  the  last  word).  Capital  for 
the  fiilthfrd  :  and  moreover  it  is  the  cleverest  and 
rarest  religion  in  the  world.  Few,  even  of  the 
adventurously  pious,  so  fiir  interfere  with  the 
attributes  of  the  Abnighty  as  to  take  pardon  into 
their  own  hands  .  .  unless  for  offences  against 
others.  There  indeed  they  find  as  little  difficulty 
in  practising  as  in  preaching. 

Mary.  I  am  quite  edified  at  seeing  you  grow  so 
serious.  I  once  heard  that  you  had  abandoned 
the  religion  of  your  ancestors. 

BothweU.  I  did  not  abandon  it ;  it  dropped  off 
me  unaware.  Now  to  prove  my  constancy,  I  never 
would  take  another.  It  is  hstfd  that  a  man  like 
me  should  be  accused  of  irreligion.  They  may  do 
anything  with  me  they  like,  if  they  will  only  let 
me  be  quiet  I  am  long-suffering :  I  never  preach 
again. 

Mary.  Well ;  at  least  you  have  not  fiUlen  into 
heresy  ?  you  are  not  malignant  ? 

Bcihwdl.  By  Jupiter !  no ;  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  Sweet  gracious  lady  I  how  could  yon 
suspect  me  ? 

Mary.  Because  you  men  are  so  violent  and  so 
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fond  of  change.  Ton  will  never  hear  reason ;  yon 
will  neyer  do  your  duty. 

BothwdL  By  the  stars  above  I  I  will  do  mine 
before  I  ever  presume  to  pray  again. 

Mary.  And  so,  you  dare  to  swear  and  laugh  in 
my  presence !  I  do  really  think,  Bothwell,  yon 
are  one  of  the  most  impudent  men  I  ever  met 
withaL 

BothwdL  Ah,  my  beloved  lady  1 

Mary,  Stop,  stop !  I  shall  not  let  you  ssy  that 

BothweU,  My  most  gracious  queen  and  mistress ! 

Mary,  Ton  are  now,  I  believe,  within  the  rules 
and  regulations  .  .  that  is,  if  yon  would  not  look 
up  to  me  in  such  a  very  odd  way.  Modest  men 
always  look  down  on  the  eyelashes,  not  between 
them. 

Batkwett,  Happy  the  modest  men,  if  they  do. 

Mary.  There !  now  you  look  exactly  as  you 
should  always. 

BoOiiweU.  Faint  as  I  am  and  fdnking  betwixt 
fear  and  love,  I  feel  that>  by  thus  taking  my  hand, 
your  Highness  in  part  foi^vee  and  entirely  pities 
the  most  unfortunate  of  your  servants.  For  surely 
he  is  the  most  unfortunate,  who,  having  ventured 
the  most  to  serve  you,  has  given  yon  thereby  the 
most  offence.  I  do  not  say  I  hazarded  my  free- 
dom ;  it  was  lost  when  I  first  beheld  you :  I  do 
not  say  I  hazarded  my  life ;  I  had  none  until 
to-day :  and  who  dares  touch  it  on  the  altar  where 
I  devote  it.    Lady !  vouchsafe  to  hear  me  t 

Mary.  What  a  rough  hand  you  have,  Bothwelll 
what  a  heavy  one !  and  (holy  Yiigin  t)  what  a 
vastly  broad  one ;  it  would  cover  I  don't  know 
what !  and  what  a  briary  bower  of  hair  overarch- 
ing it  f  Curious !  it  is  quite  red  all  over ;  eveiy- 
where  but  where  there  is  this  long  scar;  and  these 
two  ugly  warts.    Do  I  hurt  you  t 

BothweU.  My  heart  and  every  fibre  feel  it,  but 
can  well  bear  it 

Mary.  How  much  whiter  the  back  of  the  hand 
is,  for  a  moment,  by  just  pasdng  two  fingers  over 
it  t  look !  But  really  warts  are  frightful  things ; 
and  scars  not  much  better.  And  yet  there  are 
silly  girls  who,  when  they  have  nothing  else  to 
think  about^  could  kiss  them. 

BothweU.  Ay,  ay;  but  be  girls  assilly  as  they  will, 
I  never  let  them  play  such  idle  tricks  with  me. 

Mary.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it :  I  fimded  you  had 


said  something  veiy  different:  you  must  not  joke ; 
it  vexes  me. 

BotkweU.  The  warts  will  vanish  under  the  royal 
touch.  As  for  the  scar,  I  would  not  lose  the  scar 
for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  in  defence  whereof  I 
fidriy  won  it 

Mary.  0 1  yon  area  veiy  brave  man,  but  a  very 
bold  one. 

BoikweU.  niiterato  and  ignorant  as  I  am,  I 
would  gladly  learn  from  the  best-informed  and 
most  intellectual  of  Ood's  ereaturee,  where  lies  the 
difference. 

Mary.  I  don't  know,  I  don't  know ;  I  am  quite 
bewildered.  Move  your  hand  off  my  knee.  Do 
not  lay  your  cheek  tiiere,  sir ! 

0  Bothwell !  I  am  iired  to  death.  Take  me 
back  f  0  take  me  back !  pray  do !  if  you  have 
any  pity. 

Botiuodl  Would  your  Highness  lie  pleased  to 
repose  awhile,  and  remain  by  yourself  in  a  chamber 
up-stairsf 

Mary.  I  think  it  might  do  me  good. 

Bothwell.  May  I  order  the  trustiest  of  the  hand- 
maidens to  attend  your  Highness  1 

M<xry.  Ton  may.  Go,  go ;  I  thought  I  desired 
you  before  not  to  look  up  at  me  in  ^t  manner. 
Thank  you,  gentle  Bothwell  I  I  did  not  speak 
too  hardily,  did  14  If  I  did,  you  nu^  kiss  my 
hand. 

BothweU.  If  this  scar  and  these  warts  (which 
are  hst  disappearing,  I  perceive)  are  become  leas 
frightfol  to  your  Highness,  might  the  humblest  of 
your  servitors  crave  permission  to  conduct  yonr 
Highness  nigh  unto  the  chamber4oort 

Mary.  Ah  me  I  where  are  my  own  women  1 
where  are  my  ushers  ? 

BothweU.  Tour  Highness,  in  all  your  wrongs 
and  straits,  has  the  appointment  of  one  super- 
numerary. 

Mary.  Be  it  so :  I  can  not  help  myself,  as  yon 
know ;  and  the  blame  is  all  yours. 

BoUtweU.  When  your  Highness  is  ready  to 
receive  the  services  of  the  handmaiden,  how  maj 
it  please  your  Highness  that  she  shall  know  itt 

Mary.  Let  her  tap  twice  with  hear  knuckles :  I 
can  open  the  door  myself . .  or  she  nu^. 

BcihweU.  My  queen's  most  gracious  commands 
shall  be  duly  executed. , 


TASSO  AND  CORNELIA. 


Taseo.  She  is  dead,  Cornelia !  she  is  dead ! 

Oomelia.  Torquatol  my  Torquatof  after  so 
many  years  of  separation  do  I  bend  once  more 
your  beloved  head  to  my  embrace  t 

Tasao.  She  is  dead! 

ComeluL  Tenderest  of  brothers !  bravest  and 
beet  and  most  unfortunate  of  men !  WhaX,  in  the 
name  of  heaven!  so  bewilders  you  ? 

TasBO.  Sister !  sister !  sister !  I  could  not  save 
her. 

Oomelia.  Certainly  it  was  a  sad  event;  and 
they  who  are  out  of  spirits  may  be  ready  to  take 


it  for  an  evil  omen.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
the  vintagers  are  joyous  and  negligent 

Tasao.  How  I  what  is  this? 

Cktmelia.  The  little  girl  was  crushed,  tiiey  say, 
by  a  wheel  of  the  car  laden  with  grapes,  as  she 
held  out  a  handful  of  vine-leaves  to  one  of  the 
oxen.  And  did  you  happen  to  be  there  jnst  at 
the  moment? 

Taaao.  So  then  the  little  too  can  suffer !  the 
ignorant,  the  indigent,  the  unaspiring!  Poor 
child  !  She  was  kind-hearted,  -else  never  would 
calamity  have  befiUlcn  her. 
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ComeHa.  I  wish  you  had  not  seen  the  accident. 

Taao.  I  see  it  ?  1 1  I  saw  it  not  No  other  is 
crashed  where  I  am.  The  little  girl  died  for  her 
kindneffi!    Natnnd  death! 

OomeUa.  Be  calm,  be  composed,  my  brother ! 

Ta890,  Yon  wonld  not  require  me  to  be  com- 
posed or  calm  if  yon  comprehended  a  thooflandth 
part  <tf  my  sofferings. 

ComeUcL  Peace !  peace  f  we  know  them  all. 

7am>.  ynio  has  dared  to  name  themi  Im- 
prisonment, derision,  madness. 

Corndia.  Hash !  sweet  Torqnato  !  If  ever  these 
existed,  they  are  past 

Tasso,  Ton  do  think  they  are  sofferings  t  ay  1 

Comdia,  Too  surely. 

Ttuao,  No,  not  too  surely :  I  will  not  have  that 
answer.  They  would  haye  been;  but  Leonora  was 
then  living.  Unmanly  as  I  am !  did  I  complain 
of  themi  and  while  she  was  left  mel 

Comdia,  My  own  Torquato !  is  there  no  com- 
fort in  a  sister^s  love  1  Is  there  no  happiness  but 
imder  the  passions  1  Think,  0  my  brother,  how 
manj  courts  there  are  in  Italy :  are  the  princes 
more  fortunate  than  you  1  Which  among  them 
all  lores  truly,  deeply,  and  yirtuouslyl  Among 
them  all  is  there  any  one,  for  his  genius,  for  his 
generority,  for  his  gentleness,  ay,  for  his  mere 
kottanitj,  worthy  to  be  beloved  t 

Taaao.  Princes !  talk  to  me  of  princes  f  How 
much  cross-grained  wood  a  little  gypsum  covers! 
a  little  carmine  quite  beautifies !  Wet  your  fore- 
finger with  your  spittle ;  stick  a  broken  gold-leaf  on 
the  sinciput ;  clip  off  a  beggar's  beard  to  make  it 
tresses ;  kiss  it ;  &U  down  before  it ;  worship  it 
Are  yoa  not  irradiated  by  the  light  of  its  coun- 
tenance! Princes!  princes!  Italian  princes! 
Bstesf  What  matters  that  costly  carrion  1  Who 
thinks  about  it  1  {After  a  pause).  She  is  dead ! 
She  is  dead! 

ComeUa,  We  have  not  heard  it  here. 

Tasso.  At  Sorrento  you  hear  nothing  but  the 
fight  surges  of  the  sea,  and  the  sweet  sprinkles  of 
the  guitar. 

Oomelia,  Suppose  the  worst  to  be  true. 

Tdsao.  Always,  always. 

ChmeUa.  If  she  ceases,  as  then  perhaps  she  must, 
to  love  and  to  lament  you,  think  gratefully,  con- 
tentedly, devoutly,  that  her  arms  had  clasped  your 
neck  before  they  were  crossed  upon  her  bosom,  in 
that  long  sleep  which  you  have  rendered  phicid, 
and  from  which  your  harmonious  voice  shall  once 
more  awaken  her.  Tes,  Torquato !  her  bosom  had 
throbbed  to  yours,  often  and  often,  before  the 
organ-peal  shook  the  fringes  round  the  catafiUc 
Is  not  this  much,  from  one  so  high,  so  beautiful  1 

Tatao,  Muchi  yes;  for  abject  me.  But  I  did 
so  love  her !  so  love  her ! 

ComeUa,  Ah !  let  the  tears  flow :  she  sends 
you  that  balm  fh>m  heaven. 

Tauo,  So  love  her  did  poor  Tasso !  Else,  0  Cor- 
ndia,  it  had  indeed  been  much.  I  thought, 
in  the  simplicity  of  my  heart,  that  Ood  was  as  great 
as  an  emperor,  and  could  bestow  and  had  bestowed 
on  me  as  much  as  the  German  had  conferred  or 


could  confer  on  his  vassal  No  part  of  my  insanity 
was  ever  held  in  such  ridicule  as  this.  And  yet 
the  idea  cleaves  to  me  strangely,  and  is  Uable 
to  stick  to  my  shroud. 

Cornelia,  Woe  betide  the  woman  who  bids  you 
to  forget  that  woman  who  has  loved  you :  she  sins 
against  her  sex.  Leonora  was  unbbimeable.  Never 
think  ill  of  her  for  what  you  have  suffered. 

ToMO.  Think  ill  of  her  1  II  II  It  No;  those 
we  love,  we  love  for  eveiything ;  even  for  the  pain 
they  have  given  us.  But  she  gave  me  none :  it 
was  where  she  was  not,  that  pain  was. 

Comdia,  Surely,  if  love  and  sorrow  are  destined 
for  companionship,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
last  comer  of  the  two  should  supersede  the  first 

Tasao,  Argue  with  me,  and  you  drive  me  into 
darkness.  I  am  easily  persuaded  and  led  on  while 
no  reasons  are  thrown  before  me.  With  these  you 
have  made  my  temples  throb  again.  Just  Heaven ! 
dost  thou  grant  us  fidrer  fields,  and  wider,  for  the 
whirlwind  to  lay  waste?  Dost  thou  build  us  up 
habitations  above  the  street,  above  the  palace, 
above  the  citadel,  for  the  Plague  to  enter  and 
carouse  in  1  Has  not  my  youth  paid  its  dues,  paid 
its  penalties  1  Can  not  our  griefii  come  first,  while 
we  have  strength  to  bear  themi  The  fool !  the 
fool !  who  thinks  it  a  misfortune  that  his  love  is 
unrequited.  Happier  young  man !  look  at  the 
violets  until  thou  drop  asleep  on  them.  Ah !  but 
thou  must  wake ! 

Comdia,  O  heavens !  what  must  you  have  suf- 
fered !  for  a  num's  heart  is  sensitive  in  proportion 
to  its  greatness. 

Taaao.  And  a  woman's  1 

Comdia,  Alas !  I  know  not ;  but  I  think  it  can 
be  no  other.  Comfort  thee,  comfort  thee,  dear 
Torquato! 

Taaao.  Then  do  not  rest  thy  &ce  upon  my  arm ; 
it  so  reminds  me  of  her.  And  thy  tears  too !  they 
melt  me  into  her  grave. 

Comdia.  Hear  you  not  her  voice  as  it  appeals 
to  youl  saying  to  you,  as  the  priests  around  have 
been  saying  to  her,  Blessed  soul !  rest  in  peace ! 

Tasao,  1  heard  it  not ;  and  yet  I  am  sure  she 
said  it  A  thousand  times  has  she  repeated  it, 
laying  her  hand  on  my  heart  to  quiet  it,  simple 
girl !  She  told  it  to  rest  in  peace  . .  and  she  went 
from  me !  Insatiable  love  !  ever  self-torturer, 
never  self-destroyer!  the  world,  with  all  its  weight 
of  miseries,  can  not  crush  thee,  can  not  keep  thee 
down.  Generally  men's  tears,  like  the  droppings 
of  certain  springs,  only  harden  and  petrify  what 
they  &11  on ;  but  mine  sank  deep  into  a  tender 
heart,  and  were  its  very  blood.  Never  will  I 
believe  she  has  left  me  utterly.  Oftentimes,  and 
long  before  her  departure,  I  fimcied  we  were  in 
heaven  together.  I  fimcied  it  in  the  fields,  in  the 
gardens,  in  the  palace,  in  the  prison.  I  fancied  it 
in  the  broad  daylight,  when  my  eyes  were  open, 
when  blessed  spirits  drew  around  me  that  golden 
circle  which  one  only  of  earth's  inhabitants  could 
enter.  Oftentimes  in  my  sleep  also  I  fimcied  it ; 
and  sometimes  m  the  intermediate  state,  in  that 
I  serenity  which  breathes  about  the  transported 
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Boul,  enjoying  its  pure  and  perfect  real,  a  span 
below  the  feet  of  the  Immortal. 

Comdia,  She  has  not  left  yoa ;  do  not  disturb 
her  peace  by  the^e  repinings. 

Tas80,  She  will  bear  wit&  them.  Thoa  knowest 
not  what  she  was,  Cornelia;  for  I  wrote  to  thee 
aboat  her  while  she  seemed  but  human.  In  my 
hours  of  sadness,  not  only  her  beautiful  form,  but 
her  yeiy  Toice  bent  over  me.  How  girlish  in  the 
gracefulness  of  her  lofty  form !  how  pliable  in  her 
majesty  I  what  composure  at  my  petulance  and 
reproaches !  what  pity  in  her  reproofs !  Like  the 
air  that  angels  breathe  in  the  metropolitan  temple 
of  the  Christian  world,  her  soul  at  every  season 
preserved  one  temperature.  But  it  was  when  she 
could  and  did  love  me !  Unchanged  must  ever 
be  the  blessed  one  who  has  leaned  in  fond  security 
on  the  unchangeable.  The  purifying  flame  shoots 
upward,  and  is  the  glory  that  encircles  their  brows 
when  they  meet  above. 

Comdia.  Indulge  in  these  delightful  thoughts, 
my  Torquato  t  and  believe  that  your  love  is  and 
ought  to  be  imperishable  as  your  glory.  Gene- 
rations of  men  move  forward  in  endless  procession 
to  consecrate  and  commemorate  both.  Colour- 
grinders  and  gilders,  year  after  year,  are  bargained 
with  to  refr^  the  crumbling  monuments  and 
tarnished  decorations  of  rude  unregarded  royalty, 
and  to  fiisten  the  nails  that  cramp  tibe  crown  upon 
its  head.  Meanwhile,  in  the  laurels  of  my  Tor- 
quato there  will  always  be  one  leaf  above  man's 
reach,  above  time's  wrath  and  injury,  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Leonora. 

Tasso,  O  Jerusalem  !  I  have  not  then  sung  in 
vain  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Comdia,  After  such  devotion  of  your  genius, 
you  have  undergone  too  many  misfortunes. 

Tasao,  Congratulate  the  man  who  has  had 
many,  and  may  have  more.  I  have  had,  I  have, 
I  can  have,  one  only. 

Comdia,  Life  runs  not  smoothly  at  all  seasons, 
even  with  the  happiest ;  but  after  a  long  course, 
the  rocks  subside,  the  views  widen,  and  it  flows 
on  more  equably  at  the  end. 

Tasao,  Have  the  stars  smooth  surfiMcs?  No, 
no ;  Ipt  how  they  shine ! 

Comdia,  Capable  of  thoughts  so  exalted,  so 
fiur  above  the  earth  we  dwell  on,  why  suffer  any 
to  depress  and  anguish  you  1 

Taaao.  Cornelia,  Cornelia !  the  mind  has  within 
it  temples  and  porticoes  and  palaces  and  towers: 
the  mind  has  under  it,  ready  for  the  course,  steeds 
brighter  than  the  sun  and  stronger  than  the 
storm ;  and  beside  them  stand  winged  chariots, 
more  in  number  than  the  Psalmist  hath  attributed 
to  the  Almighty.  The  mind,  I  tell  thee  again, 
hath  its  hundred  gates,  compared  whereto  the 
Theban  are  but  willow  wickets;  and  all  those 
hundred  gates  can  genius  throw  open.  But  there 
are  some  that  groan  heavily  on  their  hinges,  and 
the  hand  of  God  alone  can  dose  them. 

Comdia.  Torquato  has  thrown  open  those  of 
his  holy  temple ;  Torquato  hath  stood,  another 
angel,  at  his  tomb ;  and  am  I  the  sister  of  Tor- 


quato 1  Kiss  me,  my  brother,  and  let  my  tears 
run  only  from  my  pride  and  joy !  Princes  have 
bestowed  knighthood  on  the  worthy  and  unwor- 
thy ;  thou  hast  called  forth  those  princes  from 
their  ranks,  pushing  back  the  arrogant  and  pre- 
sumptuous of  them  like  intrusive  varlets,  and  con- 
ferring on  the  bettermost  crowns  and  robes, 
imperishable  and  un&ding. 

iVmo.  I  seem  to  live  back  into  those  days.  Ifeel 
the  helmet  on  my  head ;  I  wave  the  standard  over 
it :  brave  men  smile  upon  me ;  beautiful  mudens 
pull  them  gently  back  by  the  scarf,  and  will  not 
let  them  break  my  slumber,  nor  undraw  the 
curtain.    Comeliolina!  .  .  . 

Comdia.  Well,  my  dear  brother !  why  do  you 
stop  so  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  them)  They 
are  the  pleasantest  and  best  company,  and  they 
make  you  look  quite  happy  and  joyous. 

Tcuao,  ComeUolina,  dost  thou  remember  Ber- 
gamo 1  What  city  was  ever  so  celebrated  for 
honest  and  valiant  men,  in  all  classes,  or  for  bean- 
tifiil  girls !  There  is  but  one  dasB  of  those : 
Beauty  is  above  all  ranks ;  the  true  Madonna^  the 
patroness  and  bestower  of  felicity,  the  queen  of 
heaven. 

ConuUa.  Hush,  Torquato,  hush !  talk  not  so. 

Tasao.  What  rivers,  how  sunshiny  and  revelling, 
are  the  Brembo  and  the  Serio !  What  a  countiy 
the  Yaltellina !  I  went  back  to  our  lather's  house, 
thinking  to  find  thee  again,  my  little  sister; 
thinking  to  kick  away  thy  bidl  of  yellow  silk  as 
thou  wast  stooping  for  it,  to  make  thee  run  after 
me  and  beat  me.  I  woke  early  in  the  morning ; 
thou  wert  grown  up  and  gone.  Away  to  Sorrento : 
I  knew  the  road :  a  few  strides  brought  me  back  : 
here  I  am.  To-morrow,  my  Cornelia^  we  will 
walk  together,  as  we  used  to  do,  into  the  cool  and 
quiet  caves  on  the  shore ;  and  we  will  catch  the 
little  breezes  as  they  come  in  and  go  out  again 
on  the  backs  of  the  jocund  waves. 

Cornelia.  We  will  indeed  to-morrow ;  but  before 
we  set  out  we  must  take  a  few  hours'  rest,  that  we 
may  enioy  our  ramble  the  better. 

Tasso.  Our  Sorrentines,  Tsee,  are  grown  rich 
and  avaricious.  They  have  uprooted  the  old  pome- 
granate hedges,  and  have  built  high  walls  to  pro- 
hibit the  way&rer  from  their  vineyards. 

Comdia.  I  have  a  basket  of  grapes  for  you  in 
the  book-room  that  overlooks  our  gardeiL 

Tasso.  Does  the  old  twisted  sage-tree  grow  stUl 
against  the  window  1 

Comdia.  It  harboured  too  many  insects  at 
last,  and  there  was  always  a  nest  of  scorpions  in 
the  crevice. 

Tasso.  0 !  what  a  prince  of  a  sage-tree !  And 
the  well  too,  with  its  bucket  of  fthining  metal, 
laige  enough  for  the  hugest  cocomero*  to  cool  in 
it  for  dinner. 

Comdia.  The  well,  I  assure  you,  is  as  cool  as  ever. 

Tasso.  Delicious!  delicious  I  And  the  stone- 
work round  it,  bearing  no  other  marks  of  waste 
than  my  pruning-hook  and  dagger  left  behind  1 
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(hmdia.  None  whatever. 

Tatto,  WMte  in  thai  place  no  longer  1  There 
has  been  time  enongh  for  it  to  become  all  of  one 
colour;  grey,  moe^,  half-decayed. 

Ccrndia.  No,  no;  not  even  the  rope  has  wanted 
reptir. 

TVuM.  Who  sings  yonder  1 

Comdia,  Enchanter !  No  sooner  did  you  say 
the  vord  eocomero,  than  here  comes  a  boy  carry- 
ing one  apon  his  head. 

foMQ.  Listen!  listen!  I  have  read  in  some 
book  or  other  those  verses  long  ago.  They  are 
not  nnlike  my  A  mirUa.    The  veiy  words ! 

ComeUa.  Porifier  of  love,  and  humaniser  of 
ferod^!  how  many,  my  Torqnato,  will  your 
gentle  thooghts  make  happy ! 

Tasm,  At  this  moment  I  almost  think  I  am 
one  among  them.* 

Comdia,  Be  quite  persuaded  of  it.  Come, 
brother,  come  with  me.  You  shall  bathe  your 
heated  brow  and  weary  limbs  in  the  chamber  of 
your  childhood.  It  is  there  we  are  always  the 
most  certun  of  repose.  The  boy  shall  sing  to 
TOO  iboee  sweet  verses ;  and  we  will  reward  him 
vHh  a  slice  of  his  own  fruit. 

Tatto.  He  deserves  it ;  cut  it  thick. 

Comdia.  Come  then,  my  truant !  Come  along, 
my  sweet  smiling  Torquato ! 

Tatao,  The  passage  is  darker  than  ever.  Is 
this  the  way  to  the  little  court  1  Surely  those  are 
not  the  stq)s  that  lead  down  toward  the  bath ) 
0  jes !  we  are  right;  I  smell  the  lemon-blossoms. 
Beware  of  the  old  wilding  that  bears  them ;  it 
maj  catch  your  veil ;  it  may  scratch  your  fingers ! 
Pi^,  take  care :  it  has  many  thorns  about  it 
And  now,  Leonora !  you  shall  hear  my  last  verses ! 
Lean  your  ear  a  litUe  toward  me;  for  I  must 
repeat  them  softly  under  this  low  archway,  else 

^Themteries  of  Ta«o  arose  not  only  from  Uielmagln»> 
Uon  and  the  hewt.  In  the  metropoUs  of  the  Christian 
vnii,  with  many  admirers  and  many  patrons,  bishops, 
endJasls,  princes,  he  was  left  destitute,  and  almost 
'■mUied.  These  are  his  own  words :  '*  ^ppena  in  questo 
i^ato  ho  comprato  due  maoni :  e  benche  io  sla  stato  quasi 
»<»prti^/itrm0,  molte  Tolte  mi  sono  oontentato  del :  manso 
t)»nbiUkt%dilaUeodlzooe^quandokopotuto  aveme, 
m  e  staU  hi  veoe  di  deUaie."  In  another  part  he  says 
that  he  was  nnable  to  pay  the  carriage  of  a  paroel.  No 
vQBder ;  if  he  had  not  wherewithal  to  boy  enough  of  zucoa 
torameaL  Bren  had  be  been  in  health  and  appetite,  he 
Bight  bsTs  satisfied  his  hnnger  with  it  for  about  fire  far- 
tbfami  and  haTe  left  half  for  supper.  Andnowa  word  on 
hii  faMBBity.  Having  been  so  imprudent  not  only  as  to 
nake  it  too  evident  in  his  poetry  that  he  was  the  lover  of 
I«>oon,  but  also  to  signify  (not  very  obscurely)  that  his 
love  was  returned,  he  much  perplexed  the  Duke  of  Per- 
'vs,  who,  with  great  discretion,  suggested  to  him  the 
neeeafty  of  feigning  madness.  The  lady's  honour  re- 
VBlnd  it  Ihun  a  brother ;  andatruelover,toooiivincethe 
worid.  would  embraoe  the  project  with  alaorit j.  But  there 
**■  no  reason  why  the  seclusion  should  be  in  a  dungeon, 
orvhjesareiseandairshouldbeinterdicted.  This  cruelty, 
ad  pertiaps  his  uncertainty  of  Leonora's  compassion,  may 
veUbehnagfaMd  to  have  produced  at  last  the  malady  he 
^  feigned.  But  did  Leonora  love  Tasso  as  a  man  would 
^  tored?  If  we  wish  to  do  her  honour,  let  us  hope  it : 
^  what  greater  glory  can  there  be,  than  to  have  estimated 
>t  the  fall  value  so  exalted  a  genius,  so  afTectionate  and 
sahearti 


others  may  hear  them  too.  Ah !  you  press  my 
hand  once  more.  Drop  it,  drop  it !  or  the  verses 
will  sink  into  my  breast  again,  and  lie  there 
silent  {    Qood  girl ! 

Many,  well  I  know,  thwe  are 

Ready  in  your  joys  to  share. 

And  (I  never  blame  it)  yon 

Are  almost  as  ready  too. 

But  when  comes  the  darker  day. 

And  thoae  friends  have  dropt  away. 

Which  is  thM«  among  them  all 

You  should,  if  you  could,  recall  ? 

One  who  wisely  loves  and  well 

Hears  and  shares  the  griefs  you  tell ; 

Him  you  ever  call  apart 

When  the  springs  o'erflow  the  heart ; 

For  you  know  that  he  alone 

Wishesthej  were  but  his  own. 

Give,  while  these  he  may  divide. 

Smiles  to  aU  the  world  beside. 

Comdia.  We  are  now  in  the  full  light  of  the 
chamber :  can  not  you  remember  it,  having  looked 
so  intently  all  around  1 

Tasso.  O  sister !  I  could  have  slept  another  hour. 
Tou  thought  I  wanted  rest :  why  did  you  waken  me 
so  early)  I  could  have  slept  another  hour  or  longer. 
What  a  dream  !    But  I  am  calm  and  happy. 

Comdia.  May  you  never  more  be  otherwise ! 
Indeed,  he  can  not  be  whose  last  verses  are  such 
as  those. 

Tasso.  Have  you  written  any  since  that 
morning  1 

Comdia.  What  morning  1 
Tasso.  When  you  caught  the  swallow  in  my 
curtains,  and  trod  upon  my  knees  in  catching  it, 
luckily  with  naked  feet.    The  little  girl  of  thir- 
teen laughed  at  the  outcry  of  her  brother  Torqua- 
tino,  and  sang  without  a  blush  her  earliest  lay. 
Comdia.  I  do  not  recollect  it. 
Tasso.  I  do. 

Rondlnello!  rondinello! 
Tu  sei  nero,  ma  sei  hello. 
Cosa  f  a  se  tu  sei  nero  ? 
Rondinello !  sei  11  primiero 
De*  volanti,  palpltanti, 
(E  vi  sono  quanti  quanti !) 
Mai  tenuto  a  queeto  petto, 
E  peroid  sei  11  mio  diletto.4t 

Comdia^  Here  is  the  cocomero ;  it  can  not  be 
more  insipid.    Try  it. 

Tasso.  Where  is  the  boy  who  brought  it? 
where  is  the  boy  who  sang  my  Amintal  Serve 
him  first;  give  him  largely.  Cut  deeper;  the 
knife  is  too  short :  deeper;  mia  brava  Comeliolina ! 
quite  through  all  the  red,  and  into  the  middle  of 
the  seeds.    Well  done ! 


*  The  author  wrote  the  verses  first  in  English,  but  he 
found  it  easy  to  write  them  better  in  Italian :  they  stood 
in  the  text  as  below :  they  only  do  for  a  girl  of  thirteen : 

Swallow !  swallow !  though  so  jetty 

Are  your  pinions,  you  are  pretty : 

And  what  matter  were  it  though 

Tou  were  blacker  than  a  crow  ? 

Of  the  many  birds  that  fly 

'And  how  many  pass  me  by ! 

You  're  the  first  I  ever  prest. 

Of  the  many,  to  my  breast : 

Therefore  it  is  very  right 

You  should  be  my  own  delight. 
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IMAGINARY  CONVERSATIONS. 


SOLON  AND  PISISTRATUS. 


PiMratuB.  Here  is  a  proo(  Solon,  if  any  were 
vanting,  thai  either  my  power  ia  small  or  my 
inclination  to  abuse  it :  yon  speak  jnst  as  freely  to 
me  as  formeriy,  and  add  nnreserredly,  which  you 
never  did  before,  the  keenest  sarcasms  and  the 
bitterest  reproaches.  £yen  such  a  smile  as  that» 
80  expressiye  of  incredolity  and  contempt,  would 
aroose  a  desire  of  yengeance,  difficult  to  controll, 
in  any  whom  you  conld  justly  call  impostor  and 
usurper. 

Solon,  I  do  you  no  injustice,  PisistratuB,  which 
I  should  do  if  I  feared  you.  Neither  your  policy 
nor  your  temper,  neither  your  early  education  nor 
the  society  you  have  since  frequented,  and  whose 
power  oyer  the  mind  and  affections  you  can  not 
at  once  throw  off,  would  permit  you  to  kill  or 
imprison,  or  eyen  to  insult  or  hurt  me.  Such  an 
action,  you  well  know,  would  excite  in  the  people 
of  Athens  as  yehement  a  sensation  as  your  im- 
posture of  the  wounds,  and  you  would  lose  your 
authority  as  rapidly  as  you  acquired  it  This 
howeyer,  you  also  know,  is  not  the  consideration 
which  haUi  induced  me  to  approach  you,  and  to 
entreat  your  return,  while  the  path  is  yet  open,  to 
reason  and  humanity. 

PisiMiraJtuB,  What  inhumanity,  my  friend,  haye 
I  committed  t 

Solon.  No  deaths,  no  tortures,  no  imprison- 
ments, no  stripes:  but  worse  than  these;  the 
conversion  of  our  species  into  a  lower ;  a  crime 
which  the  poets  never  feigned,  in  the  wild  at- 
tempts of  the  Titans  or  others  who  rebelled 
against  the  gods,  and  against  the  order  they  esta- 
blished here  below. 

PisiehxUuB,  Why  then  should  you  feign  it 
of  met 

Solon,  I  do  not  feign  it ;  and  you  yourself  shall 
bear  me  witness  that  no  citizen  is  further  removed 
from  fiJsehood,  from  the  perversion  of  truth  by 
the  heat  of  passion,  than  Solon.  Choose  between 
the  friendship  of  the  wise  and  the  adulation  of  the 
vulgar.  Choose,  do  I  say,  Pisistratus  1  no,  you  can 
not :  your  choice  is  alrouly  made.  Choose  then 
between  a  city  in  the  dust  and  a  city  flourishing. 

PmstnOus,  How  so  %  who  could  hesitate  % 

Solon.  If  the  souls  of  the  dtizens  are  debased, 
who  cares  whether  its  walls  and  houses  be  still 
upright  or  thrown  down  1  When  fr^  men  become 
the  property  of  one,  when  they  are  brought  to 
believe  that  their  interests  repose  on  him  alone, 
and  must  arise  from  him,  their  best  energies  are 
broken  irreparably.  They  consider  his  wiU  as  the 
rule  of  their  conduct,  leading  to  emolument  and 
dignity,  securing  from  spoliation,  from  scorn,  fit>m 
contumely,  from  chains^  and  seize  this  compendi- 
ous blessing  (such  they  think^  it)  without  exertion 
and  without  reflection.  From  which  cause  alone 
there  are  several  ancient  nations  so  abject,  that 
they  have  not  produced  in  many  thousand  years 
as   many  rational   creatures  as  we    have  seen 


together  round  one  table  in  the  narrowest  lane  of 
AUiens. 

Piaietraius,  But»  Solon,  you  yourself  are  an 
example,  ill  treated  as  you  have  been,  that  the 
levity  of  the  Athenian  people  requires  a  guide 
and  leader. 

Solon.  There  are  those  who  by  their  disoourBes 
and  conduct^  inflate  and  push  forward  this  levity, 
that  the  guide  and  leader  may  be  called  for ;  and 
who  then  offer  their  kind  services,  modestly,  and 
by  means  of  friends,  in  pity  to  the  weakness  of 
their  fellow-dtizens ;  taking  care  not  only  of  their 
follies,  but  also  their  little  store  of  wisdom,  put- 
ting it  out  to  interest  where  they  see  fit,  and 
dirocting  how  and  where  it  shall  be  expended. 
Generous  hearts !  the  Lacedemonians  themsdves, 
in  the  excess  of  their  democracy,  never  were 
more  zealous  that  com  and  oil  should  be  thrown 
into  the  common  stock,  than  these  are  that  minds 
should,  and  that  no  one  swell  a  single  line  above 
another.  Their  own  meanwhile  are  fully  ade- 
quate to  all  necessary  and  useful  purposes^,  and 
constitute  them  a  superintending  Providence  over 
the  rest. 

Pisistratus,  Solon,  I  did  not  think  you  so  ad- 
dicted to  derision :  you  make  me  join  you.  This 
in  the  latter  part  is  a  description  of  despotism ;  a 
monster  of  Asia,  and  not  yet  known  even  in  the 
most  uncivilised  region  of  Europe.  For  the 
Thracians  and  others,  who  have  chieftains^  have 
no  kings,  much  less  despots.  In  speaking  of 
them  we  use  the  word  carelessly,  not  thinUng  it 
worth  our  while  to  form  names  for  such  creatures, 
any  more  than  to  form  collars  and  bracelets  for 
them,  or  rings  (if  they  use  them)  for  their  ears 
and  noses. 

Solon,  Preposterous  as  this  is,  there  are  things 
more  so,  under  our  eyes :  for  instance,  that  the 
sound  should  become  lame,  the  wise  foolish,  and 
this  by  no  affliction  of  disease  or  age.  You  go 
further;  and  appear  to  wish  that  a  man  should 
become  a  child  again :  for  what  is  it  else,  wh^  he 
has  governed  himself,  that  he  should  go  back  to 
be  governed  by  another  1  and  for  no  better  rea- 
son than  because,  as  he  is  told,  that  other  has 
been  knocked  down  and  stabbed.  Inoontrover 
tible  proo6  of  his  strength,  his  prudence,  and  the 
love  he  has  been  capable  of  conciliating  in  those 
about  him  I 

Pisistratus,  Solon !  it  would  better  become  the 
gravity  of  your  age,  the  dignity  of  your  character, 
and  the  office  you  assume  of  adviser,  to  address  me 
with  decorous  and  liberal  moderation,  and  to  treat 
me  as  you  find  me. 

Solon.  So  small  a  choice  of  words  is  left  us, 
when  we  pass  out  of  Atticism  into  barbarism,  that 
I  know  not  whether  you,  distinguished  as  yon  are 
both  for  the  abundance  and  the  selection  of  them, 
would  call  yourself  in  preference  king  or  ijfnmL 
The  latter  is  usually  the  most  violent^  at  least  in 
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the  beginning';  the  fonner  the  most  pemidous. 
TynntB,  like  rarens  and  yultares,  are  solitary : 
tiej  either  are  swept  off,  or  langnish  and  pine 
inj,  and  leave  no  brood  in  their  places.  Kings, 
«  the  origin  of  them  is  amid  the  swamps  and 
wOdemeases,  tak^  deeper  root,and  germinate  more 
hnadlj  in  the  loose  uid  pntreeoent  soil,  and  pro- 
pegste  Ihdr  likenesses  for  several  generations ;  a 
brood  whidi  (snch  is  the  power  of  habitude)  does 
not  leem  monstrous,  even  to  those  whose  com, 
viae,  tnd  oil^  it  swallowB  up  every  day,  and  whose 
duhhen  it  consumes  in  its  freaks  and  festivils. 
I  am  ignorsnt  nnder  what  nunber  of  them,  at  the 
preMot  day,  mankind  in  various  conntiies  lies 
proitnte ;  jnst  as  ignorant  as  I  am  how  many  are 
(hedeasrts  and  caverns  of  the  earth,  or  the  eddies 
and  whirlpools  of  the  sea ;  but  I  should  not  be 
gurpriaed  to  find  it  stated  that,  in  Ama  and  Africa, 
these  may  be  a  dozen,  greater  or  less.  Europe 
hai  Bever  been  amased  at  such  a  portent,  either 
in  the  most  corrupted  or  the  most  uncivilised  of 
her  nations,  as  a  hereditary  chief  in  possesdon  of 
aUohite  power. 

Fitistrahts,  The  first  despots  were  tyrannical 
andaneL 

SoloiL  And  so  the  last  will  be.  This  is  wanting, 
on  MRne  occasions,  to  arouse  a  people  from  the 
tethaigy  of  servitude;  and  therefore  I  would  rather 
Ke  the  cmdiest  usurper  than  the  mildest  king. 
Under  him  men  lose  the  dignity  of  their  nature : 
nnder  the  other  they  recover  it 

Pitutrahis.  Hereditaiy  kings  too  have  been 
dethroned. 

SoUm.  Gertainly :  for,  besotted  as  those  must 
be  who  have  endued  them,  some  subject  at  last 
hath  had  the  hardihood  and  spirit  to  kick  that 
feOow  in  thefiioe  and  trample  on  him,  who  insists 
that  the  shoe  must  fit  him  because  it  fitted  his 
6ther  and  grand&ther,  and  thi^  if  his  foot  will 
lot  enter,  he  will  pare  and  rasp  it. 

Pigutraiu$,  The  worst  of  wickedness  is  that  of 
bening  hard  on  the  unfortunate ;  and  near  it  is 
that  of  running  down  the  fortunate :  yet  these 
are  the  two  commonest  occupations  of  man- 
tiad.  We  are  despised  if  we  are  helpless;  we 
are  teased  by  petnlance  and  tormented  by  re- 
pnbensicm  if  we  are  strong.  One  tribe  of  bar- 
biriaas  would  drag  us  into  their  own  dry  desarts, 
and  strip  us  to  the  skin :  another  woidd  pierce 
at  with  arrows  for  being  naked.  What  is  to  be 
done? 

SoUm.  Ampler  men  run  into  no  such  perplezi- 
tiea.  Your  great  wisdom,  0  Hsistratus!  will 
enable  you  in  some  measure  to  defend  your  con- 
doct ;  but  your  heart  is  the  more  vulnerable  from 
ttsverygreatneas. 

PuiaMua.  I  intend  to  exert  the  authority  that 
is  conferred  on  me  by  the  people,  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  your  laws,  hsiowingno  better. 

Scion,  Better  there  may  be,  but  you  will  render 
^^wse  neceseaiy ;  and  would  you  have  it  said  here- 
after by  those  who  read  them,  "  Pisistratus  was 
leai  wise  than  Solon  7" 

Pmatra^hu.  It  must  be  said ;  for  none  among 


men  hath  enjoyed  so  high  a  character  as  you,  in 
wisdom  and  integrity. 

SoUm,  Either  you  lie  now,  Pisistratus,  or  you 
lied  when  you  abolished  my  institutions. 

Pisidraku.  They  exist,  and  shall  exist,  Iswear 
to  you. 

SohfL  Yes,  th^  exist  like  the  letters  in  a  burnt 
paper,  which  are  looked  down  on  from  curiosity, 
and  just  le^^ble,  while  the  last  of  the  consuming 
fire  is  remaining,  but  they  crumble  at  a  touch, 
and  indeed  fly  before  it»  weightless  and  inco- 
herent 

Do  you  desire,  Pisistratus,  that  your  fiimily  shall 
inherit  your  aiudetiesl  If  you  really  feel  none 
yourself,  which  you  never  will  persuade  me,  nor 
(I  think)  attempt  it,  stiQ  you  may  be  much  hap- 
pier, much  more  secure  and  tranquil,  by  ceasing 
to  possess  what  you  have  acquired  of  late,  provided 
you  cease  early ;  for  long  possession  of  any  pro- 
perty makes  us  anxious  to  retain  it,  and  ins^sible, 
ifnot  to  the  cares  it  brings  with  it,  at  least  to  the 
real  cause  of  them,  l^yrants  will  never  be  per- 
suaded that  their  alarms  and  sorrows,  their  per- 
plexity and  melancholy,  are  the  product  of  tyranny : 
they  will  not  attribute  a  tittle  of  them  to  their 
own  obstinacy  and  peryersenessi,  but  look  for  it 
all  in  another's.  They  would  move  everything 
and  be  moved  by  nothing;  and  yet  lighter 
things  move  them  than  any  other  particle  of 
mankind. 

PiaidraJtiu,  You  are  talking,  Solon,  of  mere 
fools. 

SoUm,  The  worst  of  fools,  Pisistratus,  are  those 
who  once  had  wisdom.  Not  to  possess  what  is 
good  is  a  misfortune;  to  throw  it  away  is  a  folly : 
but  to  change  what  we  know  hath  served  us,  and 
would  serve  us  still,  for  what  never  has  and  never 
can,  for  what  on  the  contrary  hath  always  been 
pernicious  to  the  holder,  is  the  action  of  an  incor- 
rigible idiot  Observations  on  arbitrary  power 
can  never  be  made  usefully  to  its  possessors. 
There  is  not  a  foot-page  about  them  at  the  bath 
whose  converse  on  this  subject  is  not  more  rea- 
sonable than  mine  would  be.  I  could  adduce  no 
argument  which  he  would  not  controvert,  by  the 
magical  words  "practical  things"  and  "present 
times :"  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder  would  overset 
all  that  my  meditations  have  taught  me  in  half  a 
century  of  laborious  inquiry  and  intense  thought. 
"  These  are  theories,"  he  would  tell  his  master, 
"fit  for  Attica  before  the  olive  was  sown  among 
us.  Old  men  must  always  have  their  way.  Will 
their  own  grey  beards  never  teach  them  that  time 
changes  things  r 

One  fortune  hath  ever  befidlen  those  whom  the 
indignant  gods  have  cursed  with  despotical  power; 
to  feed  upon  folsehood,  to  loath  and  sicken  at 
truth,  to  avoid  the  friendly,  to  discard  the  wise,  to 
suspect  the  honest,  and  to  abominate  the  brave. 
Like  grubs^  rotten  kernels,  they  coil  up  for  safety 
in  dark  hoUowness,  and  see  nothing  but  death  in 
bursting  firom  it  Although  they  place  violence 
in  the  highest  rank  of  dignities  and  virtues,  and 
draw  closely  round  their  bodies  those  whose  valour. 
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from  the  centre  to  the  extremities^  should  animate 
the  state,  yet  they  associate  the  most  intimately 
-with  singers,  with  buffoons,  irith  tellers  of  tales, 
with  prodigies  of  eating  and  drinking,  with 
mountebanks,  with  diviners.  These  captivate 
and  enthrall  their  enfeebled  and  abject  spirits; 
and  the  first  ay  that  rouses  them  from  their  tor- 
por is  the  cry  that  demands  their  blood.  Then 
would  it  appear  by  their  countenances,  that  all 
they  had  scattered  among  thousands,  had  come 
secretly  back  again  to  its  vast  repository,  and 
was  issuing  forth  from  every  limb  and  feature, 
from  every  pore,  frt>m  every  hair  upon  their 
heads. 

What  is  man  at  last,  0  PLsistratuB,  when  he  is 
all  he  hath  ever  wished  to  be !  the  fortunate,  the 
powerful,  the  supreme !  Life  in  its  fairest  form 
(such  he  considers  it)  comes  only  to  flatter  and 
deceive  him.  Disappointments  take  their  turn, 
and  harass  him ;  weakness  and  maladies  cast  him 
down :  pleasures  catch  him  again  when  he  rises 
fh>m  them,  to  misguide  and  blind  and  carry  him 
away :  ambition  struggles  with  those  pleasures, 
and  only  in  struggling  with  them  seems  to  be  Ms 
ftiend :  they  mar  one  another,  and  distract  him : 
enemies  encompass  him;  associates  desert  him; 
rivalries  thwart,  persecutions  haunt  him :  another's 
thoughts  molest  and  ii^ure  him ;  his  own  do  worse 
than  join  with  them :  and  yet  he  shudders  and 
shrinks  back  at  nothing  so  much  as  the  creak- 
ing of  that  door  by  which  alone  there  is  any 
escape. 

Pisistratus  I  0  Pisistratus  f  do  we  tire  out  the 
patience  of  mankind,  do  we  prey  upon  our  hearts, 
for  this  t  Does  Nature  crave  iti  Does  Wisdom 
dictate  itt  Can  Power  avert  it?  Descend  then 
from  a  precipice,  it  is  difficult  to  stand,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  repose  on.  Take  the  arm  that  would  lead 
you  and  support  you  back,  and  restore  you  to  your 
friends  and  countiy.  He  who  places  himself  fiir 
above  them,  is  (any  child  might  tell  you)  fiu-from 
them.  What  on  earth  can  be  imagined  so  horrible 
and  disheartening,  as  to  live  without  ever  seeing 
one  creature  of  the  same  species  I  Beinga  tyrant 
or  despot,  you  are  in  this  calamity.  Imprison- 
ment in  a  dungeon  could  not  reduce  you  to  it : 
fiJse  friends  have  done  that  for  you  which  ene- 
mies could  but  attempt  If  such  is  the  harvest 
of  their  zeal,  when  th^  are  unsated  and  alert, 
what  is  that  which  remains  to  be  gathered  in  by 
you,  when  they  are  full  and  weary  ?  Bitterness ; 
the  bitterness  of  in&my!  And  how  will  you 
quench  itt  By  swallowing  the  gall  of  self- 
reproach  f 

Let  me  put  to  you  a  few  questions,  near  to  the 
point :  you  will  answer  them,  I  am  confident,  easily 
and  afl&bly. 

Pisistratus,  have  you  not  felt  yourself  the  hi^ 
pier,  when  in  the  ftilness  of  your  heart,  you  have 
made  a  large  ofiering  to  the  gods  f 

Pinstratus.  Solon,  I  am  not  impious :  I  have 
made  many  such  oflSsrings  to  them,  and  havealways 
been  the  happier. 

Solon,  Did  they  need  your  sacrifice  1 


PiristraJhu,  They  need  nothing  from  us  mortals ; 
but  I  was  hi4>py  in  the  performance  of  what  I  have 
been  taught  is  my  duty. 

SdUm,  Piously,  virtuously,  and  reasonably  said, 
my  friend.  The  gods  did  not  indeed  want  your 
sacrifice :  they,  who  give  everything,  can  want 
nothing.  The  Athenians  do  want  a  sacrifice  from 
you :  Otey  have  an  urgent  necessity  of  something ; 
the  necessity  of  that  very  thing  which  you  have 
taken  from  them,  and  which  it  can  cost  you  no- 
thing to  replace.  Tou  have  always  been  happier, 
you  confess,  in  giving  to  the  gods  what  you  could 
have  yourself  used  in  your  own  house :  believe 
me,  you  will  not  be  less  so  in  giving  back  to  your 
fellow-citizens  what  you  have  taken  out  of  theirs, 
and  what  you  very  well  know  they  will  seize  when 
they  can,  together  with  your  property  and  life. 
You  have  been  taught,  you  tell  me,  that  sacrifice 
to  the  gods  is  aduty :  be  it  so :  but  who  taa^t 
you  itt  Was  it  a  wiser  man  than  you  or  1 1  Or 
was  it  at  a  time  of  life  when  your  reason  was  more 
mature  than  at  present,  or  your  interests  better 
understood  t  No  good  man  ever  gave  anything 
without  being  the  more  happy  for  it,  unless  to 
the  undeserving,  nor  ever  took  anything  away 
without  being  the  less  so.  But  here  is  anxiety 
and  suspicion,  a  fear  of  the  strong;  a  subjection 
to  the  weak;  here  is  &wning,  in  order  to  be 
fiiwned  on  again,  as  among  sucking  whelps  half 
awake.  He  alone  is  the  master  of  his  fellow-men, 
who  can  instruct  and  improve  them;  while  he 
who  makes  the  people  another  thing  from  what  it 
was,  is  master  of  that  other  thing,  but  not  of  the 
people.  And  supposing  we  could  direct  thediy 
exactly  as  we  would,  is  our  greatness  to  be  founded 
on  this  1  A  ditcher  may  do  greater  things :  he 
may  turn  a  torrent  (a  thing  even  more  turbid  and 
more  precipitate)  by  his  ditch!  A  sudden  in- 
crease of  power,  like  a  sudden  increase  of  blood, 
gives  pleasure;  but  the  new  excitement  bdftg 
onoe  gratified,  the  pleasure  ceases. 

I  do  not  imagine  the  children  of  the  powerful 
to  be  at  any  time  more  contented  than  the  chil- 
dren of  others,  although  I  concede  that  the  pow- 
erful themselves  may  be  so  for  some  momoita, 
paying  however  very  dearly  for  those  momente,  by 
more  in  quantity  and  in  value.  Qive  a  stranger, 
who  has  rendered  you  no  service,  four  talents :  the 
suddenness  of  the  gift  surprises  and  delights  him : 
take  them  away  again,  saying,  "Excuse  me;  I 
intended  them  for  your  brother ;  still,  not  wholly 
to  disappoint  you,  I  give  you  two."  What  think 
you;  do  you  augment  or  diminish  that  man's 
store  of  happiness  t 

PidsbnUma.  It  must  depend  on  his  temper  and 
character :  but  I  think  in  nearly  all  instances  you 

would  Himiniah  it. 

86Um.  Certainly.  When  we  can  not  have  what 
we  expect,  we  are  dissatisfied ;  and  what  we  have 
ceases  to  afford  us  pleasure.  We  are  like  infimts; 
deprive  them  of  one  toy,  and  they  push  the  rest 
away,  or  break  them,  and  turn  their  fiicea  from 
you,  ciying  inconsolably. 

If  you  desire  an  increase  of  happiness,  do  not 
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look  for  it,  O  PifiistratQB,  in  an  increase  of  power. 
Follow  the  lawB  of  nature  on  the  earth.  Spread 
the  seeds  of  it  &r  and  wide :  jonr  crop  shall  be  in 
proportion  to  your  industry  and  libeitdity.  What 
joa  conooLtrate  in  yonrself,  you  stifle ;  yon  pro- 
pagate what  yon  communicate. 

Still  silent  1    Who  is  at  the  door  1 

PimOratm,  The  boys. 

8don.  Come,  my  little  fugitiyes!  turn  back 
again  hither !  come  to  me,  Hippias  and  Hippar- 
chns !  I  wish  you  had  entered  earlier ;  that  you 
might  have  witnessed  my  expostulation  with  your 
fiuher,  and  that  your  tender  age  might  have  pro- 
duced upon  him  the  effect  my  declining  one  has 
£uled  in.  Children,  you  have  lost  your  patri- 
mooy.  Start  not,  Fisistratnsf  I  do  not  tell 
tbem  that  yon  have  squandered  it  away :  no,  I 
will  never  teach  them  irreyerence  to  their  parent : 
aid  me,  I  entreat  you,  to  teach  them  reverence. 
Do  not»  while  the  thing  is  recoverable,  deprive 
them  of  filial  love,  of  a  free  city,  of  popular 
esteem,  of  congenial  sports,  of  kind  confidence,  of 
that  which  all  ages  run  in  pursuit  o^  equals. 
Children  seek  those  of  the  same  age,  men  those 
of  the  same  condition.  Misfortunes  come  upon 
all :  who  can  best  ward  them  off'1  not  those  above 
ia  nor  those  below,  but  those  on  a  level  with  our- 
lelves.  Tell  me,  PiaiBtratus,  what  arm  hath  ever 
raned  up  the  pillow  of  a  dying  despot  1  He  hath 
loosened  the  bonds  of  nature :  in  no  hour,  and 
least  of  all  in  the  last»  can  they  be  strengthened 
aad  drawn  together.  It  is  a  custom,  as  you 
Vbow,  for  you  have  not  yet  forgotten  all  our  cus- 
toms) to  conduct  youths  with  us  when  we  mark 
the  boundaries  of  our  landsi,  that  they  may  give 
their  testimony  on  any  suit  about  them  in  time  to . 
come.  Unfortunate  boys!  their  testimony  can 
not  be  received  :  the  landmarks  are  removed  from 
thdr  own  inheritance  by  their  own  &ther. 
Alined  men  are  placed  in  front  of  them  for  ever, 
ind  tiieir  pleasantest  walks  throughout  life  must 
be  guarded  by  armed  men.  Who  would  endure 
HI  one  of  the  hardest  things  to  which  the  cap- 
tire,  or  even  the  criminal,  is  condemned.  The 
restraints  which  everyone  would  wish  away,  are 
eternally  about  them ;  those  which  the  best  of  us 
nqoire  through  life,  are  removed  from  them  on 
entering  it    Their  passions  not  only  are  uncon- 


trolled, but  excited,  fed,  and  flattered,  by  all 
around,  and  mostly  by  their  teachers.  Do  not 
expose  them  to  worse  monsters  than  the  young 
AthenJans  were  exposed  to  in  the  time  of  Theseus. 
Never  hath  our  city,  before  or  since,  endured 
such  calamity,  such  ignominy.  A  king,  a  con- 
queror, an  injured  and  exasperated  enemy,  im- 
posed them :  shall  a  citizen,  shall  a  beneficent 
man,  shall  a  &ther,  devise  more  cruel  and  more 
shameful  terms,  and  admit  none  but  Ids  own  off*- 
spring  to  fulfill  them?  That  monster  perhaps 
was  &bulous.  0  that  these  were  so !  and  that 
pride,  iiyustice,  lust,  were  tractable  to  any  due  or 
conquerable  by  any  courage,  of  despotism  f 

Weak  mant  will  sighing  suffocate  themi  will 
holding  down  the  head  confound  them  1 

Hippias  and  Hipparchust  you  are  now  the  chil- 
dren of  Solon,  the  orphans  of  Pisistratus.  If  I 
have  any  wisdom,  it  is  the  wisdom  of  experience: 
it  shall  cost  you  nothing  from  me,  from  others 
much.  I  present  to  you  a  frnit  which  the  gods 
themselves  have  fenced  round,  not  only  from  the 
animals,  but  from  most  men ;  one  wUch  I  have 
nurtured  and  watched  day  and  night  for  seventy 
years,  reckoning  from  the  time  when  my  letters 
and  duties  were  first  taught  me ;  a  lovely,  sweet, 
and  wholesome  fruit,  my  childiren,  and  which, 
like  the  ambrosia  of  the  blessed  in  Olympus, 
grows  by  participation  and  enjoyment 

Yon  receive  it  attentively  and  gratefully :  your 
fiither,  who  ought  to  know  its  value,  listens  and 
rejects  it  I  am  not  angry  with  him  for  this ; 
and,  if  I  censure  him  before  you,  I  blame  myself 
also  in  his  presence.  Too  frequentiy  have  I  re- 
peated my  admonition :  I  am  throwing  my  time 
away  .  .  I  who  have  so  littie  left  me :  I  am  con- 
suming my  heart  with  sorrow  .  .  when  sorrow 
and  solicitudes  should  have  ceased  .  .  and  from 
whom?  from  him  principally  who  will  derive  no 
good  from  it,  and  will  suffer  none  to  flow  on 
others,  not  even  on  those  the  dearest  to  him. 
Think,  my  children,  how  unwise  a  man  is  Solon, 
how  hard  a  man  Pisistratus,  how  mistaken  in  both 
are  the  Athenians.  Study  to  avoid  our  errors,  to 
correct  our  fiiults,  and  by  simplicity  of  life,  by 
moderation  in  your  hopes  and  wishes,  to  set  a 
purer  and  (grant  it,  Heaven  I)  a  more  stabile  exam- 
ple than  we  have  done. 


LOUIS  XVIII.  AND  TALLEYRAND. 


lAmM,  M.  Talleyrand !  in  common  with  all  my 
fiunily,  all  France,  all  Europe,  I  entertain  the 
higfatft  opinion  of  your  abiUties  and  integrity. 
Ton  have  convinced  me  that  your  heart,  through- 
oat  the  storms  of  the  revolution,  leaned  constantiy 
toward  royalty ;  and  that  you  permitted  and  even 
CBoonnged  the  caresses  of  the  usurper,  merely 
that  yon  might  strangle  the  more  certainly  and 
the  more  easily  his  new-bom  empire.  After  this, 
it  is  impoBuble  to  withhold  my  confidence  from 

TaUeyramd,  Conscious  of  the  ridicule  his  arro- 


gance and  presumption  would  incur,  the  usurper 
attempted  to  silence  and  stifle  it  with  other 
and  fitr  different  emotions.  Half  his  cruelties 
were  perpetrated  that  Ms  vanity  might  not  be 
wounded:  for  scorn  is  superseded  by  horror. 
Whenever  he  committed  an  action  or  uttered  a 
sentiment  which  would  render  him  an  object  of 
derision,  he  instantly  gave  vent  to  another  which 
paralysed  by  its  enormous  wickedness.  He  would 
extirpate  a  nation  to  extinguish  a  smUe.  No 
man  alive  could  deceive  your  Miyesty :  the  ex- 
tremely few  who  would  wish  to  do  it,  lie  under 
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that  yigUant  and  piercing  eye,  which  discerned 
in  perspectiTe  from  the  gs^enB  of  Hartwell  thoee 
of  the  Taileries  and  YersailleB.  As  joy  arises 
from  calamity,  so  spring  arises  from  the  bosom  of 
winter,  purely  to  receire  yoor  Mijesty,  inriting 
the  augnst  descendant  of  their  gbrions  firander 
to  adorn  and  animate  them  again  with  his  bene- 
ficent and  gradons  presence.  The  waters  mnr- 
mnr,  in  Toioes  half-sapprest,  the  reyerential  hymn 
of  peace  restored :  the  woods  bow  their  heads . . . 

LwAB.  Talking  of  woods,  I  am  apprehensive 
all  the  game  has  been  wofolly  killed  up  in  my 
forests. 

TaXkynrnd.  A  tingle  year  will  replenish  them. 

Xottitf.  Meanwhile  1  M.  Talleyrand !  mean- 
whUel 

TaXieyxoMiL  Honest  and  actire  and  watchfdl 
gamekeepers,  in  sufficient  nunber,  most  be 
sought;  and  immediately. 

IkmU,  Alas!  if  the  children  of  my  nobility  had 
been  edncated  like  the  children  of  the  English, 
I  mi^t  have  promoted  some  hundreds  of  them  in 
this  department.  But  their  talents  lie  totally 
within  the  binding  of  their  breriaries.  Those  of 
them  who  shoot,  can  shoot  only  with  pistols; 
which  aooomplislunent  they  acquired  in  England, 
that  they  might  challenge  any  of  the  isltrnders 
who  should  happen  to  look  with  sorprise  or  dis- 
pleasore  in  their  &ces,  expecting  to  be  noticed  by 
them  in  Paris,  for  the  little  hospitalities  the 
proud  young  gentlemen,  and  their  prouder  &thers, 
were  permitted  to  ofier  them  in  London  and  at 
their  countiy  seats.  YThat  we  call  reooftnaisafux, 
they  call  graJtiiude,  treating  a  recollector  like  a 
debtor.  This  is  a  want  of  courteiy,  a  defect  in 
dvilisation,  iHiich  it  behoves  us  to  supply.  Our 
memories  are  as  tenacbus  as  theirs,  and  rather 
more  eclectic 

Since  my  return  to  my  kingdom  I  have  imder- 
gone  great  indignities  from  this  unreflecting 
people.  One  Ganova,  a  sculptor  at  Rome,  visited 
Paris  in  the  name  of  the  Pope,  and  in  quality  of 
his  envoy,  and  insisted  on  the  cession  of  those 
statues  and  pictures  which  were  brought  into 
France  by  the  French  armies.  He  begim  to  re- 
move th^  out  of  the  Galleiy :  I  told  hbn  I  would 
never  give  my  consent :  he  replied,  he  thought  it 
sufficient  that  he  had  Wellington's.  Therefore, 
the  next  time  Wellington  presented  himself  at 
the  Tuileries,  I  turned  my  back  upon  him  before 
the  whole  court  Let  the  English  and  their 
allies  be  aware,  that  I  owe  my  restoration  not  to 
them,  but  partly  to  God  and  partly  to  Saint 
Louis.  They  and  their  armies  are  only  brute 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  my  progenitor  and 
intercessor. 

TaXUynmd,  Fortunate,  that  the  conqueror  of 
France  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  conqueror  of 
Spain.  |Peterborough  (I  shudder  at  Uie  idea) 
would  have  ordered  a  file  of  soldiers  to  seat  your 
Miyestyin  your  travelling  carriage,  and  would 
have  reinstalled  you  at  HartwelL  The  English 
people  are  so  barbarous,  that  he  would  have  done 
it  not  only  with  impunity,  but  with  applause. 


L<mi8,  But  the  sovran  of  his  oountiy . .  would 
the  sovran  sufier  iti 

TaUeyrcmd,  Alas!  siref  Oonfrtmted with  such 
men,  what  are  sovrans,  when  the  people  are  the 
judges)  Wellington  can  drill  armies:  Peter- 
borough could  marshal  nations. 

LomU,  Thank  God  I  we  have  no  longer  any 
such  peeto  on  earth.  The  most  consammate 
general  of  our  days  (such  is  Wellington)  sees 
nothing  one  single  inch  beyond  the  field  of  battle; 
and  he  is  so  obsenrant  of  discipline,  that  if  I 
ordered  him  to  be  flogged  in  the  presence  of 
the  allied  armies,  he  would  not  utter  a  com- 
plaint nor  shrug  a  shoulder ;  he  would  only  write 
a  despatch. 

Talleyrand.  But  his  sc^diers  would  execute  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick's  manifesto,  and  Paris  would 
sink  into  her  catacombs.  Ko  man  so  little  be- 
loved was  ever  so  well  obeyed :  and  there  is  not  a 
man  in  England,  of  either  party,  citizen  or  soldio-, 
who  would  not  rather  die  than  see  him  disgraced. 
His  firmness,  his  moderation,  his  probity,  place 
him  more  opposite  to  Ni^leon  than  he  stooid  in 
the  field  of  Waterloo.  These  are  his  lofty  Imes 
of  Torres  Yedras,  which  no  enemy  dares  assail 
throughout  their  whde  extent 

ikmtf.  M.  Talleyrand !  is  it  quite  right  to  ex- 
tol an  enemy  and  an  Unglialmiaii  in  this  mannerl 

TaUeyromd,  Pardon!  Sire!  I  stand  corrected. 
Fofgive  me  a  momentaiy  fit  of  enthusiasm,  in 
fiikvour  of  those  qualities  by  whidi,  although  an 
Englishman's,  I  am  placed  again  inyourMijesty's 
service. 

Loima,  We  will  now  then  go  seriously  to  bun- 
ness.  Wellington  and  the  allied  armies  have 
interrupted  and  occupied  us.  I  will  instantly 
write,  with  my  own  hand,  to  the  Marquis  k 
Buckingham,  desiring  him  to  send  me  five  hun- 
dred pheasant^eggs.  I  am  restored  to  my  throne, 
M.  Talleyrand !  but  in  what  a  condition  I  Not  a 
pheasant  on  the  table  1  I  must  throw  myself  on 
the  mercy  of  foreigners,  even  for  a  pheasant! 
When  I  have  written  my  letter,  I  shall  be  ready 
to  converse  with  you  on  the  budness  on  whidi  I 
derired  your  presence.  [ITrites. 

Here ;  read  it  Give  me  your  opinion :  is  not 
the  note  a  model  1 

TaUeyramd.  If  the^'charms  of  language  could 
be  copied,  it  would  be.  But  what  is  intended  for 
delight  may  terminate  in  despair :  and  there  are 
words  whidi,  unapproachable  by  distance  and 
sublimity,  may  wither  the  laurels  on  the  most 
exalted  of  literary  brows. 

Lovia.  There  is  grace  in  that  expresrion  ^ 
yours,  M.  Talleyrand !  there  is  really  no  incon- 
siderable grace  in  it.  Seal  my  letter :  direct  it 
to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  at  Stowe.  Wait : 
open  it  agabi :  no,  no :  write  another  in  your  own 
name :  instruct  him  how  sure  you  are  it  will  be 
agreeable  to  me,  If  he  sends  at  the  same  time  fifty 
or  a  hundred  brace  of  the  birds  as  well  as  the 
eggs.  At  present  I  am  desohite.  My  heart  is 
torn,  M.  Tfdleyrand !  it  is  almost  plucked  out  of 
I  my  bosom.  I  have  no  other  care,  no  other  thought. 
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daj  or  nighiy  but  the  hj^pinesB  of  my  people. 
Hie  allieB,  who  have  most  shamefiilly  orerlooked 
the  destitation  of  my  kitchen,  seem  resolyed  to 
Uun  a  deaf  ear  to  its  cries  erermore ;  nay,  eren 
to  render  them  shriller  and  diriller.  The  allies, 
1  goqwety  are  leBtAyed  to  execute  the  design  of 
tlie  misehieTonB  Pitt. 

Tattqfrand,  May  it  please  yonr  Majesty  to  in- 
form me  tehiA  of  them ;  for  he  formed  a  thousand, 
ill  misehievous,  but  greatly  more  mischieyous  to 
Eoglaad  tiian  to  Fruoce.  Besolved  to  seize  the 
Ewordy  in  his  drunkenness,  he  seized  it  by  the 
edge,  and  struck  at  us  irith  the  hilt,  until  he 
broke  it  off,  and  until  he  himself  was  exhausted 
by  loss  of  breath  and  of  blood.  We  owe  alike  to 
him  the  energy  of  our  armies,  the  bloody  scaffolds 
of  Public  Safety,  the  Seign  of  Terror,  ijie  empire 
of  usurpation,  and  finally,  as  the  calm  is  successor 
to  the  tempest,  and  sweet  fruit  to  bitter  kernel, 
the  blessing  of  your  Miyesty's  restoration.  Ex- 
cepting in  this  one  erent,  he  was  mischieyous  to 
oar  country ;  but  in  all  eyents,  ana  in  all  under- 
takings, he  was  pernicious  to  his  own.  No  man 
erer  brought  into  the  world  such  enduring  eyil ; 
few  men  such  extensiye. 

Lnas.  His  king  ordered  it.  George  the  Third 
bred  battles  and  blood. 

TtdUifraimL  But  he  was  prudent  in  his  appetite 
for  them. 

Lows,  He  talked  of  peppering  his  people  as  I 
would  talk  of  peppering  a  capon. 

TaOe^nmd.  Haying  split  it.  His  subjects  cut 
op  by  Us  subjects  were  only  capers  to  his  leg  of 
mutton.  FrcHn  none  of  his  palaces  and  parks 
wis  there  any  yiew  so  rural,  so  composing  to  his 
spirits,  as  the  shambles.  When  these  were  not 
fresh,  the  gibbet  would  do. 

I  wish  better  luck  to  the  pheasant-^ggs  than 
befeQ  Mr.  Pitt's  designs.  Not  one  brought  forth 
inything. 

Loiaa.  No :  but  he  dedared  in  the  &oe  of  his 
psriisment^  and  of  Europe,  that  he  would  insist 
<a  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the 
fatore.  These  were  his  words.  Now,  all  the 
money  and  other  wealth  the  French  armies  leyied 
in  ^ain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  eyerywhere  else, 
woold  scarcely  be  sufficient  for  this  indenmity. 

TaUe^rond,  Enghind  shall  neyer  receiye  from 
OB  a  tithe  oi  that  amount. 

LouMB,  A  tithe  of  it!  She  may  demand  a 
quarter  or  a  third,  and  leaye  us  wondering  at 
ho  moderation  and  forbearance. 

TaOejfrattd,  The  matter  must  be  arranged  im- 
iDfidiately,  before  she  has  time  for  calculation  or 
reflection.  A  new  peace  maddens  England  to 
^  nme  paroxysm  as  a  new  war  maddens  France. 
She  hath  sent  oyer  hither  for  minister  • .  or  rather 
her  prime  minister  himself  is  come  to  transact  all 
the  business . .  the  most  ignorant  and  most  short- 
n^ted  man  to  be  found  in  any  station  of  any 
poblie  office  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  He 
mast  be  treated  as  her  arbiter :  we  must  talk  to 
I  hha  of  restoring  her,  of  regenerating  her,  of  pre- 
I  erring  her,  of  guiding  her,  which  (we  must  pro- 


test with  our  hands  within  our  frills)  he  alone  is 
capable  of  doing.  We  must  enlarge  on  his  gene- 
rosity (and  generous  he  indeed  is),  and  there  is 
nothing  he  will  not  concede. 

Louii.  But  if  they  do  not  come  oyer  in  a  week, 
we  shall  lose  the  season.  I  ought  to  be  eating  a 
pheasant-poult  by  the  middle  of  July.  0 1  but 
you  were  talking  to  me  about  the  other  matter, 
and  perhaps  the  weightier  of  the  two ;  ay,  cer- 
tainly. If  this  indemnity  is  paid  to  Eng^d, 
what  becomes  of  our  ciyil  list,  the  dignity  of  my 
£unily  and  household) 

TaUeyraiid,  I  do  assure  your  Majesty,  England 
shall  neyer  receiye  ..  did  I  say  a  tithe  t . .  I  say 
she  shall  neyer  receiye  a  fiftieth  of  what  she  ex- 
pended in  the  war  against  us.  It  would  be  out 
of  all  reason,  and  out  of  all  custom  in  her  to 
expect  it.  Indeed  it  would  pUce  her  in  almost 
as  good  a  condition  as  ourselyes.  Eyen  if  she 
were  beaten  she  could  hardly  hope  that:  she  neyer 
in  the  last  three  centuries  has  demanded  it  when 
she  was  yictorious.  Of  all  the  sufferers  by  the 
war,  we  shall  be  the  least. 

Louis,  The  English  are  calculators  and  traders. 

TaUeyrand,  WildspeculatorSygamblers  in  trade, 
who  hazard  more  yentures  than  their  books  can 
register.  It  will  take  England  some  years  to  cast 
up  the  amount  of  her  losses. 

Louis,  But  she,  in  common  with  her  allies,  will 
insist  on  our  ceding  those  proyinces  which  my 
predecessor  Louis  the  Fourteenth  annexed  to  his 
kingdom.  Be  quite  certain  that  nothing  short  of 
Alsace,  Lorraine,  and  Franc  Comt^,  will  satisfy 
the  Qerman  princes.  They  must  restore  the 
Qerman  language  in  those  proyinces:  for  hin- 
guages  are  ^e  only  true  boundaries  of  nations, 
and  there  will  always  be  dissension  where  there  is 
difference  of  tongue.  We  must  likewise  be  pre- 
pared to  surrender  the  remainder  of  the  Nether- 
lands ;  not  indeed  to  England,  who  refused  them 
in  the  reign  of  ElizabeUi :  she  wants  only  Dun- 
kirk, and  Dunkirk  she  will  haye. 

Talleyrand,  This  seems  reasonable :  for  which 
reason  it  must  neyer  be.  Diplomacy,  when  she 
yields  to  such  simple  arguments  as  pUiin  reason 
urges  against  her,  loses  her  office,  her  effica<7,  tmd 
her  name. 

Louis,  I  would'not  surrender  our  conquests  in 
Qermany,  if  I  could  help  it. 

Talleyrand.  Nothing  more  easy.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  may  be  persuaded  that  Qermany  united 
and  entire,  as  she  would  then  become,  must  be  a 
dangerous  riyal  to  Bussia. 

Limis,  It  appears  to  me  that  Poland  will  be 
more  so,  with  her  free  institutions. 

Talleyrand,  There  is  only  one  statesman  in  the 
whole  number  of  those  assembled  at  Paris,  who 
belieyee  that  her  insUtuttons  will  continue  free ; 
and  he  would  rather  they  did  not ;  but  he  stipu- 
lates for  it»  to  gratify  and  mystify  the  people  of 
England. 

Louis.  I  see  this  clearly.  I  haye  a  great  mind 
to  send  BUcas  oyer  to  Stowe.  I  can  trust  to  him 
to  look  to  the  crates  and  coops,  and  to  see  that 
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the  pheasantB  hare  enough  of  air  and  water,  and 
that  the  governor  of  CfUaifi  finds  a  commodionB 
phice  for  them  to  roost  in,  forbidding  the  dnuns 
to  beat  and  disturb  them,  evening  or  morning. 
The  next  night,  according  to  my  cs^cuUtion,  they 
repose  at  Montrenil.  I  must  look  at  them  before 
they  are  let  loose.  I  can  not  well  imagine  why 
the  public  men  employed  by  England  are  usoally, 
indeed  constantly,  so  inferior  in  abilities  to  those 
of  France,  Prussia^  Austria,  and  Russia.  What 
say  you,  M.  Talleyrand  1  I  do  not  mean  about  the 
pheasants ;  I  mean  about  the  envoys. 

TalUyrcmd.  It  can  only  be  that  I  have  con- 
sidered the  subject  more  firequently  and  attentively 
than  suited  the  avocations  of  your  Majesty,  that  the 
reason  comes  out  before  me  clearly  and  distinctly. 
The  prime  ministers,  in  all  these  countries,  are  in- 
dependent, and  uncontrolled  inthechoioe  of  agents. 
A  prime  minister  in  France  may  perhaps  be  will- 
ing to  promote  the  interests  of  his  own  £unily ;  and 
hence  he  may  appoint  from  it  one  unworthy  of 
the  place.  In  regard  to  other  fiunilies,  he  cares 
little  or  nothing  about  them,  knowing  that  his 
power  lies  in  the  palace,  and  not  in  the  dub-room. 
Whereas  in  England  he  must  conciliate  the  great 
fiunilies,  the  hereditary  dependents  of  his  fiu^on, 
whig  or  tory.  Hence  even  the  highest  commands 
have  been  conferred  on  such  ignorant  and  worth- 
less men  as  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  although  the  minister  was  fully  aware 
that  the  honour  of  his  nation  was  tarnished,  and 
that  ito  safety  was  in  jeopardy,  by  such  appoint- 
ments. Meanwhile  he  kept  his  seat  however,  and 
fed  from  it  his  tame  creatures  in  the  cub. 

Louit,  Do  you  apprehend  any  danger  (talking 
of  cubs)  that  my  pheasants  will  be  bruised  agunst 
the  wooden  bars,  or  sufier  by  sea-sickness  1  I 
would  not  command  my  bishops  to  offer  up  public 
prayers  against  such  contingencies:  for  people 
must  never  have  positive  evidence  that  the  prayers 
of  the  church  can  possibly  be  ineffectual :  and  we 
can  not  pray  fi>r  pheasants  as  we  ^ray  for  fine 
weather,  by  the  barometer.  We  must  drop  it. 
Now  go  on  with  the  others,  if  you  have  done  with 
England. 

TalUyrand,  A  succession  of  intelligent  men 
rules  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria;  because  these 
three  are  economical,  and  must  get  their  bread 
by  creeping,  day  after  day,  through  the  hedges 
next  to  them,  and  by  filching  a  sheaf  or  two,  early 
and  late,  from  cottager  or  small  fiumer ;  that  is 
to  say,  firom  free  states  and  petty  princes.  Prussia, 
like  a  mongrel,  would  fly  at  the  legs  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  catching  them  with  the  sack  upon 
their  shoulders,  unless  they  untied  it  and  tossed 
a  morsel  to  her.  These  great  powers  take  espe- 
cial care  to  impose  a  protective  duty  on  intellect ; 
to  let  none  enter  the  country,  and  none  leave  it, 
without  a  passport  Their  diplomatists  are  as 
clever  and  conciliatory  as  those  of  England  are 
ignorant  and  repulsive,  who,  while  they  offer  an 
uncounted  sum  of  secret-service  money  with  the 
left  hand,  give  a  sounding  slap  on  the  fiice  with 
the  right 


Louis.  We,  by  adopting  a  contrary  policy,  gain 
more  information,  raise  more  respect,  inspire  more 
awe,  and  exercise  more  authority.  The  weightiest 
of  our  disbursements  are  smiles  and  flatteries, 
with  a  ribbon  and  a  cross  at  the  end  of  them. 

But,  between  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Earl 
of  Chatham,  I  must  confess,  I  find  very  litUe 
difference. 

Talleyrand.  Some,  however.  The  one  was  only 
drunk  all  the  evening  and  all  the  night ;  the 
other  was  only  asleep  all  the  day.  The  accumu- 
lated fogs  of  Walcheren  seemed  to  concentrate  in 
his  brain,  pufiing  out  at  intervals  just  sufficient 
to  affect  with  typhus  and  blindness  four  thousand 
soldiers.  A  cake  of  powder  rusted  their  musket- 
pans,  which  they  were  too  weak  to  open  and  wipe. 
Turning  round  upon  their  scanty  and  mouldy 
straw,  they  beheld  their  bayonets  piled  togetiier 
agunst  the  green  dripping  wall  of  the  ohunber, 
which  neither  bayonet  nor  soldier  was  ever  to 
leave  again.     . 

Louis.  We  suffer  by  the  presence  of  the  allied 
armies  in  our  capital:  but  we  shall  soon  be 
avenged :  for  the  English  minister  in  another  fort- 
night will  return  and  remain  at  home. 

TaUq/rand.  EngUmd  was  once  so  in£Eitiiated  as 
to  give  up  Malta  to  us,  although  fifty  Gibraltars 
would  be  of  inferior  value  to  her.  Napoleon 
laughed  at  her :  she  was  angry :  she  b^an  to 
suspect  she  had  been  .duped  and  befooled :  and 
she  broke  her  fiuth. 

Louis.  For  the  first  Ume,  M.  Talleyrand,  and 
with  a  man  who  never  had  any. 

Talleyrand.  We  shall  now  induce  her  to  eva- 
cuate Sicily,  in  violation  of  her  promises  to  the 
people  of  that  island.  Faith,  having  lost  her 
viiginity,  braves  public  opinion,  and  never  blushes 
more. 

Louis.  SicUy  is  the  key  to  India,  Egypt  is  the 
lock. 

Talleyrand.  What,  if  I  induce  the  minister  to 
restore  to  us  Pondicherryl 

Louis.  M.  Talleyrand  f  you  have  done  great 
things,  and  without  boasting.  Whenever  you  do 
boast,  let  it  be  that  you  will  perform  only  the 
thing  which  is  possible.  The  English  know  well 
enough  what  it  is  to  allow  us  a  near  standing- 
place  anywhere.  If  they  permit  a  Frenchman  to 
plant  one  foot  in  India,  it  will  upset  all  Asia  be- 
fore the  other  touches  the  ground.  It  behoves 
them  to  prohibit  a  single  one  of  us  from  ever 
landing  on  those  shores.  Improbable  as  it  is  that 
a  man  uniting  to  the  same  degree  as  Hyder-Ali 
did  political  and  military  genius,  will  appear  in 
the  world  again  for  centuries ;  most  of  the  princes 
are  politic,  some  are  brave,  and  perhaps  no  few 
are  credulous.  While  England  is  confiding  in  our 
loyalty,  we  might  expatiate  on  her  perfidy,  and 
our  tears  fiill  copiously  on  the  broken  sceptre  in 
the  dust  of  Delhi.  Ignorant  and  stupid  as  the 
king's  mimsters  may  be,  the  East  India  Company 
is  well-informed  on  its  interests,  and  alert  in 
maintaining  them.  I  wonder  that  a  republic  so 
wealthy  and  so  wise  should  be  supported  on  the 
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bosom  of  rojmltj.  BeHere  me,  her  merehAntB 
will  take  aUnn,  and  arouse  the  naUon. 

TaUeifrand.  We  must  do  all  we  have  to  do, 
while  the  nation  ia  feasting  and  nnsober.  It  will 
twiken  with  sore  eyes  and  stiff  limbs. 

Lew,  Profose  as  the  English  are,  they  will 
nerer  eat  the  bottom  of  their  purses. 

Ikdkyrand.  Thej  haye  ak^y  done  it  When- 
erer  I  look  toward  the  shores  of  England,  I  fimcy 
1  doeiy  the  Danaids  there,  toiling  at  the  replen- 
ttkoiait  of  their  perforated  vases,  and  all  the 
K«rad8  leering  and  laaghing  at  them  in  the 
XDischieToas  folness  of  thdr  hearts. 

XoKw.  Certainly  she  can  do  me  little  harm  at 
present^  and  for  several  years  to  come :  but  we 
most  always  have  an  eye  upon  her,  and  be  ready 
to  anert  onr  superiority. 

T^Uleyrand.  We  fed  it.  In  fifty  years,  by  ab- 
itsiaing  from  war,  we  may  discharge  our  debt  and 
replenkh  onr  arsemals.  ^igland  will  never  shake 
off  the  heavy  old  man  from  her  shoulders.  Over- 
Uden  and  morose,  she  will  be  palsied  in  the  hand 
8he  unremittingly  holds  up  against  Ireland.  Proud 
tod  porerse,  die  runs  into  domestic  warfiure  as 
blindly  as  France  runs  into  foreign :  and  she  re- 
fiues  to  her  subject  what  she  surrenders  to  her 
eaemy. 

Xottis.  Her  whole  policy  tends  to  my  security. 

TaUe^ramd.  We  must  now  consider  how  your 
M^es^  may  eigoy  it  at  home,  all  the  remainder 
of  your  reign. 

Lotas.  Indeed  you  most,  H.  Talleyrand !  Be- 
tween you  and  me  be  it  spoken^  I  trust  but  little 
my  lapl  people ;  their  loyalty  being  so  ebullient^ 
tltttit  often  overflows  the  vessel  which  should 
eontain  it^  and  is  a  perquinte  of  scouts  and  scul- 
tioaa.   I  do  not  wish  to  ofiend  you. 

TaUeifrand,  Really  I  can  see  no  other  sure 
method  ot  containing  and  controlling  them,  than 
hf  bastions  and  redoubts,  the  whole  circuit  of 
the  city. 

Lauig,  M.  Talleyrand  t  I  will  not  doubt  your 
ihioerity :  I  am  confident  you  have  reserved  the 
▼holecf  it  for  my  service;  and  there  are  large 
anean.    But  M.  Talleyrand  t  such  an  attempt 


would  be  resisted  by  any  people  which  had  ever 
heard  of  liberty,  and  much  more  by  a  people 
which  had  ever  dreamt  of  enjoying  it. 

TaUeyrand,  Forts  are  built  in  all  directions 
above  Genoa. 

Lauia.  Yes;  by  her  conqueror,  not  by  her 
king. 

TaOeyrand.  Your  Majesty  comes  with  both 
Utles,  and  rules,  like  your  great  progenitor, 

"Et  par  droit  de  ocmqaAte  et  par  droit  de  naiannoe. " 

Lome.  True ;  my  arms  have  subdued  the  rebel- 
lions ;  but  not  wiUiout  great  firmness  and  great 
valour  on  my  part>  and  some  assistance  (however 
tardy)  on  the  part  of  my  allies.  Conquerors  must 
conciliate:  fiitherly  kings  must  offer  digestible 
spoon-meat  to  their  ill-conditioned  children.  There 
would  be  sad  screaming  and  kicking  were  I  to 
swaddle  mine  in  stone-work.  No,  M.  Talleyrand ; 
if  ever  Paris  is  surrounded  by  fortifications  to 
coerce  the  populace,  it  must  be  the  work  of  some 
democrat^  some  aspirant  to  supreme  power,  who 
resolves  to  maintain  it,  exercising  a  domination 
too  hazardous  for  legitimacy.  I  will  only  scrape 
from  the  Chambers  the  effervescence  of  superficial 
letters  and  of  corrosive  law. 

TaUeyrand,  Sire !  under  all  their  governments 
the  good  people  of  Paris  have  submitted  to  the 
octroi.  Now,  all  complaint^  physical  or  political, 
arise  frx>m  the  stomach.  Were  it  decorous  in  a 
subject  to  ask  a  question  (however  humbly)  of  his 
king,  I  would  b^  permission  to  inquire  of  your 
Miyesty,  in  your  idsdom,  whether  a  bar  across  the 
shoulders  is  less  endurable  than  a  bar  across  the 
palate.  Sire  I  the  French  can  bear  anything  now 
they  have  the  honour  of  bowing  before  your 
Miyesty. 

Louis,  The  compliment  is  in  a  slight  degree  (a 
very  slight  degree)  ambiguous,  and  (accept  in  good 
part  my  criticism,  M.  l^eyrand)  not  turned  with 
your  usual  grace. 

Announce  it  as  my  will  and  pleasure  that  the 
Due  de  Blacas  do  superintend  the  debarcation 
of  the  pheasants ;  and  I  pray  Ood,  M.  de  Talley- 
rand, to  have  you  in  his  holy  keeping. 


^-fiSOP  AND  RHODOPE. 


saooMD  ooHvnaAnoif . 


^top.  And  so,  our  fellow-sUves  are  given  to 
eontottion  on  the  score  of  dignity  1 

BMope.  I  do  not  believe  they  are  much  ad- 
dicted to  contention:  for,  whenever  the  good 
^thns  hears  a  signal  of  such  misbehaviour,  he 
^ther  brings  a  scourge  into  the  midst  of  them,  or 
tends  our  lady  to  scold  them  smartly  for  it. 

'^sop.  Admirable  evidence  against  their  pro- 
peaiity! 

^kodope,  I  will  not  have  you  find  them  out  so, 
norlangh  at  them. 

'£top.  Seeing  that  the  good  Xanthusand  our 
^7  are  equally  fond  of  thee,  and  always  visit  thee 
Ml  together,  the  girls,  however  envious,  can  not 


well  or  safely  be  arregant,  but  must  of  neoessity 
yield  the  first  place  to  thee. 

Ithodope,  They  indeed  are  observant  of  the 
kindness  thus  bestowed  upon  me :  yet  they  afflict 
me  by  taunting  me  continually  with  what  I  am 
unable  to  deny. 

jSeop,  If  it  is  true,  it  ought  little  to  trouble 
thee ;  if  untrue,  less.  I  know,  for  I  have  looked 
into  nothing  else  of  late,  no  evil  can  thy  heart 
haye  admitted :  a  sigh  of  thine  before  the  Gods 
would  remove  the  heaviest  that  could  fiUl  on  it^ 
Pray  tell  me  what  it  may  be.  Come,  be  courageous; 
be  cheerfbL  I  can  easily  pardon  a  smile  if  thou 
empleadest  me  of  curiosity. 
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Bhodope,  They  remark  to  me  that  enemies  or 
robbers  took  them  forcibly  firom  their  parents  .  . 
and  that  .  .  and  that  .  *  . 

.£sop.  Likely  enough :  what  thent  Why  desist 
from  speaking]  why  coyer  thy  &oe  with  thy  hair 
and  lumds  1  Bhodope  I  Bhodope !  dost  then  weep 
moreover  t 

Bhodope.  It  is  so  tore  I 

jEsop,  Was  the  fimlt  thine! 

Bhodope,  0  that  it  were  .  .  if  there  was  any. 

^aop.  While  it  pains  thee  to  tell  it»  keep  thy 
silence :  but  when  uttenmoe  is  a  solace,  then  im- 
part it 

Bhodope,  They  remind  me  (oh !  who  oonld  hare 
had  the  craelty  to  relate  iti)  that  my  fikther,  my 
own  dear  fittker  .  .  . 

^$op.  Say  not  the  rest:  I  know  it:  his  day 
was  come. 

Bhodope,  Sold  me,  sold  me.  Yon  start :  yon 
did  not  at  the  lightning,  last  night,  nor  at  the  roll- 
ing sounds  above.  And  do  you,  generous  JEaop  I 
do  you  also  call  a  misfortune  a  disgrace  1 

JBeop.  IfitiSylamamongthemostdisgraoefiil 
of  men.    Didst  thou  dearly  love  thy  fiither  t 

Bhodope,  All  loved  him.  He  was  very  f<md  of 
me. 

JSeop,  And  yet  sold  thee!  sold  thee  to  a 
strangerl 

Bhodope,  He  was  the  kindest  of  all  kind  others, 
nevertheless.  Nine  summers  ago,  you  may  have 
heard  perhaps,  there  was  a  grievous  fimcdne  in 
our  land  of  Thrace. 

jEiop,  I  remember  it  perfectly. 

Bhodope,  0  poor  ifieop  1  and  were  you  too 
fiuniahlng  in  your  native  Phiygiat 

^$op.  The  calamity  extended  beyond  the  nar- 
row sea  that  separates  our  countries.  My  appetite 
was  sharpened :  but  the  appetite  and  the  wits  are 
equally  set  on  the  same  grindstone. 

Bhodope,  I  was  then  scarcely  five  years  old : 
my  mother  died  the  year  before :  my  lather  sighed 
at  every  funereal,  but  he  sighed  more  deeply  at 
every  bridal,  song.  He  loved  me  because  he  loved 
her  who  bore  me :  and  yet  I  made  him  sorrowful 
whether  I  cried  or  smiled.  If  ever  I  vexed  him, 
it  was  because  I  would  not  play  when  he  told  me, 
but  made  him,  by  my  weeping,  weep  again. 

^top.  And  yet  he  could  endure  to  lose  thee ! 
he,  thy  &therl  Could  any  other  1  could  any 
who  lives  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  endure  it? 
0  age,  that  art  incumbent  over  me  f  blessed  be 
thou ;  thrice  blessed  I  Not  that  thou  stiUest  the 
tumuhs  of  the  heart,  and  promisest  eternal  calm, 
but  that,  prevented  by  thy  beneficence,  I  never 
shall  experience  this  only  intolerable  wretched- 
ness. 

Bhodope,  Alas  f  alas ! 

,£9op.  Thou  art  now  hvppj,  and  shouldst  not 
utter  that  useless  excUmation. 

Bhodope,  You  said  something  angrily  and 
vehemently  when  yon  stepped  aside.  Is  it  not 
enough  that  the  handmaidens  doubt  the  kind- 
ness of  my  lather  1  Must  so  virtuous  and  so  wise 
a  man  as  Msop  blame  him  alsol 


^$op.  Perhaps  he  is  little  to  be  blamed ;  ce^ 
tainly  he  is  much  to  be  pitied. 

Bhodope,  Kind  heart!  on  which  mine  must 
never  rest. 

jEtop,  Best  on  it  for  comfort  and  for  oounsdwhen 
they  &il  thee :  rest  on  it,as  the  Deities  on  the 
breast  of  mortals,  to  console  and  purify  it^ 

Bhodope,  Could  I  remove  any  Bomw  from  it, 
I  should  be  contented. 

.^eep.  Then  be  so;  and  proceed  in  thy  narrativt. 

Bhodope,  Bear  with  me  a  little  yet  My 
thoughts  have  overpowered  my  words,  and  now 
themselves  are  overpowered  and  scattered. 

Forty-seven  days  ago  (this  is  only  the  forty- 
eighth  since  I  beheld  yon  first)  I  was  a  child :  I 
was  ignorant,  I  was  careless. 

jEtop,  If  these  qualities  are  signs  of  childhood, 
ihe  universe  is  a  nursery. 

Bhodope,  Affliction,  which  makes  many  wiser, 
had  no  such  effect  on  me.  But  reverence  and 
love  (why  should  I  hesitate  at  the  one  avowal 
more  thui  at  the  other ))  came  over  me,  to  ripen 
my  understanding. 

jEtop,  0  Bhodope !  we  must  loiter  no  longer 
upon  ^ds  discourse. 

Bhodope,  Whynoti 

J7«op.  Pleasant  is  yonder  beanfield,  seen  over 
the  high  pi4>yrus  when  it  waves  and  bends: 
deep-laden  with  the  sweet  heaviness  of  its  odour 
is  the  listless  air  that  palpitates  dizzily  above  it : 
but  Death  is  lurking  for  the  slumberer  beneath 
its  blossoms. 

Bhodope,  Yon  must  not  love  then  1  .  .  bnt  bsj 
notn 

JEeop,  We  will  .  .  but  .  .  . 

Bhodope,  Wtl  O  sound  that  is  to  vibrate  oo 
my  bresst  for  ever !  O  hour  1  happier  than  sU 
other  hours  since  time  began  f  0  graciona  Gods ! 
who  brought  me  into  bondage ! 

JEeop,  Be  calm,  be  composed,  be  cirensMpeeL 
We  must  hide  our  treasure  that  we  may  not 
lose  it. 

Bhodope,  I  do  not  think  thai  yon  can  love  me ; 
and  I  fear  and  tremble  to  hope  so.  Ah,  yes ;  you 
have  said  you  did.  But  again  you  only  lo^  at 
me,  and  sigh  as  if  you  repented. 

ufijMp.  Unworthy  as  I  may  be  of  thy  fond 
regard,  I  am  not  unworthy  of  thy  follest  confi- 
dence: why  distrust  me  9 

Bhodope,  Never  will  I  .  .  never,  never.  To 
know  that  I  possess  your  love,  surpasses  all  other 
knowledge,  dear  as  is  all  that  I  receive  from  yoo. 
I  should  be  tired  <^  my  own  voice  if  I  heai^  it 
on  aught  beside :  and  even  yours  is  less  mdodioi» 
in  any  other  sound  than  Bhodope, 

jBwp,  Do  such  little  giris  learn  to  flatter  t 

Bhodope,  Teach  me  how  to  speak,  since  jot 
could  not  teach  me  how  to  be  sUent. 

JEeop,  Speak  no  longer  of  me,  but  of  thyself; 
and  only  of  things  that  never  pain  thee. 

Bhodope,  Nothing  can  pain  me  now. 

JBoop,  Belate  thy  story  then,  from  infeney. 

Bhodope,  I  must  hold  your  hand :  I  am  afraid 
<^  losing  you  again. 


maO?  AND  BHODOPB. 
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.£top,  Kow  begin.    Why  Bilent  bo  long  1 

Bkodoft.  I  have  dropped  all  memoiy  of  what 
■  t(dd  bj  me  and  what  ia  untold. 

AojK  Beoollect  a  little.  I  can  be  patient  with 
tlus  band  in  mine. 

JSMope.  I  am  not  certain  that  yoon  \&  any 
be^  to  reooUeetion. 

Mtop.  Shall  I  remove  it  ? 

Bkodope,  O !  now  I  think  I  ean  recall  the  whole 
itory.  What  did  yon  eayl  did  yon  aak  any 
qoatkm! 

.£wp,  Kone,  excepting  what  thon  hast  an- 
iwmL 

&wbpe.  Ncrer  shall  I  forget  the  morning 
when  my  &ther,  sitting  in  the  coolest  part  of  the 
haae,  exchanged  his  last  measnre  of  grain  for  a 
eUu^jB  of  scarlet  cloth  fringed  with  diver.  He 
witched  the  merchant  out  of  the  door,  and  then 
looked  wistfully  into  the  corn-chest  I,  who 
thought  there  was  something  worth  seeing,  looked 
in  also,  and,  finding  it  empty,  expressed  my  dis- 
ipfKnntmenty  not  thinking  however  about  the 
eom.  A  &int  and  transient  smile  came  over  his 
eoantensnee  at  the  si^t  of  mine.  He  unfolded 
the  chhmyi,  stretched  it  out  with  both  hands 
before  me,  and  then  cast  it  over  my  shoulders.  I 
lodged  down  on  the  glittering  fringeand  screamed 
vith  joy.  He  thai  went  out ;  and  I  know  not 
That  flowers  he  gathered,  but  he  gathered  many; 
lad  some  he  placed  in  my  bosom,  and  some  in 
myhsir.  Bnt  I  told  him  with  captious  pride, 
fint  that  I  conld  arrange  them  better,  and  again 
that  I  would  have  ouly  the  white.  However, 
vben  he  had  selected  all  the  white,  and  I  had 
plaeed  a  few  of  them  according  to  my  fimcy,  I 
told  him  (rising  in  my  slipper)  he  might  crown 
BM  vith  the  remainder.  The  splendour  of  my 
H9ud  gave  me  a  sensation  of  authority.  Soon 
M  the  flowers  had  taken  their  station  on  my  head, 
I  expnaaed  a  dignified  satis&ction  at  the  taste 
^iipi^fed  by  my  iS^er,  just  as  if  I  could  have 
wes  how  they  appeared  f  But  he  knew  that 
there  was  at  least  as  much  pleasure  as  pride  in  it, 
•ad  peihapa  we  divided  the  latter  (alas  I  not 
both)  pretty  equally.  He  now  took  me  into  the 
iDttket-place,  where  a  concourse  of  peq>le  was 
waiting  for  the  pnrehase  of  sbves.  Merchants 
cttieand  looked  at  me,*  some  commaiding,  others 
dj^sraging ;  but  all  agreeing  that  I  was  slender 
ud  deBeate,  thai  I  could  not  live  long,  and  tiiat 
I  should  give  much  trouble.  Many  would  have 
IxNight  the  chlamys,  but  there  was  something  less 
MleaUe  m  the  diild  and  flowers. 

-/fitop.  Had  thy  foaturee  been  coane  and  thy 
▼oiee  rustic,  thqr  would  an  have  patted  thy  cheeks 
and  found  no  fianlt  in  thee. 

Bkodcpt.  Aa  it  was,  eveiyone  had  bought 
cnetly  such  another  in  time  past,  and  been  a 
loM*  by  it  At  these  speeches  I  perceived  the 
floven  tremble  sli^tiy  on  my  bosom,  &om  my 
Other's  agitation..  Although  he  scoflfed  at  them, 
blowing  my  healthiness,  he  was  troubled  in- 
temally,  and  said  many  short  prayers,  not  very 
^odike    imprecations,  turning  his  head  aside. 


Proud  was  I,  prouder  than  ever,  when  at  last 
several  talents  were  ofiered  for  me,  and  1^  the 
very  man  who  in  the  beginning  had  undeiralued 
me  the  most,  and  prophesied  the  worst  of  me. 
My  Ikther  scowled  at  him,  and  refused  the  money. 
I  tiiought  he  was  playing  a  game,  and  began  to 
wonder  what  it  could  be,  since  I  never  had  seen 
it  played  before.  Then  I  fiincied  it  might  be 
some  celebration  because  plenty  had  returned  to 
the  city,  insomuch  that  my  ihther  had  bartered 
the  last  of  the  com  he  hoarded.  I  grew  more 
and  more  delighted  at  the  sport  But  soon  there 
advanced  an  elderly  man,  who  sud  gravely, 
**  Thon  hast  stolen  this  child  :  her  vesture  alone 
is  worth  above  a  hundred  drachmas.  Garry  her 
home  again  to  her  parents,  and  do  it  directly,  or 
Nemesis  and  the  Eumenides  will  overtake  thee.'' 
Knowing  the  estimation  in  which  my  fother  had 
always  been  holden  by  his  fellow-citizens,  I  laughed 
again,  and  pinched  his  ear.  He,  although  natu- 
rally choleric,  burst  forth  into  no  resentment  at 
these  {reproaches,  but  said  calmly,  "I  think  I 
know  thee  by  name,  O  guest  f  Surely  thou  art 
Xanthns  the  Samian.  Deliver  this  child  from 
fomine." 

Again  I  laughed  aloud  and  heartily;  and, 
thinking  it  was  now  my  part  of  the  game,  I  held 
out  both  my  arms  and  protruded  my  whole  body 
toward  the  stranger.  He  would  not  receive  me 
from  my  fother^s  neck,  but  he  asked  me  with 
benignity  and  solicitude  if  I  was  himgiy:  at 
which  I  lauded  again,  and  more  than  ever :  for 
it  was  early  in  the  morning,  soon  after  the  first 
meal,  and  my  fother  had  nourished  me  most 
eareftilly  and  plentifully  in  all  the  days  of  the 
fomine.  But  Xanthus,  waiting  for  no  answer, 
took  out  of  a  sack,  which  one  of  his  slaves  carried 
at  his  side,  a  cake  of  wheaten  bread  and  a  piece 
of  honey-comb,  and  gave  them  to  me.  I  held  the 
honey-comb  to  my  fother^s  mouth,  thinking  it 
the  most  of  a  dainty.  He  dashed  it  to  the  ground ; 
but,  seizing  the  bread,  he  began  to  devour  it  fe- 
rociously. This  also  I  thought  was  in  play ;  and 
I  clapped  my  hands  at  hiB  distortions.  But 
Xanl^us  looked  on  him  like  one  afraid,  and 
smote  the  cake  from  him,  ciying  aloud,  "  Name 
the  price."  My  fother  now  plaeed  me  in  his 
arms,  naming  a  price  much  below  what  the  other 
had  offered,  saying,  ''  The  Gods  are  ever  with 
thee,  0  Xanthus !  therefore  to  thee  do  I  consign 
my  child.''  But  whfle  Xanthus  was  counting  out 
the  silver,  my  fiither  seized  th^  cake  again,  which 
the  slave  had  taken  up  and  whs  about  to  replace 
in  tiie  waUet.  His  hunger  w^is  exasperated  by 
the  taste  and  the  delay.  Suddenly  there  arose 
much  tumult  Turning  round  in  tiie  old  woman's 
bosom  who  had  received  me  from  Xanthus,  I  saw 
my  beloved  fother  struggling  on  thtf  ground,  Hvid 
and  speechless.  The  more  violent  my  cries,  the 
more  rapidly  they  hurried  me  away ;  and  many 
were  soon  between  us.  littie  was  I  suspicious 
that  he  had  suflfered  the  pangs  of  fiunine  long 
before :  alas !  and  he  had  suffered  them  for  me. 
Do  I  weep  while  I  am  telling  you  they  ended  1    I 
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could  not  haye  closed  his  eyes ;  I  was  too  young ; 
but  I  might  have  received  his  last  breaUi ;  t^e 
only  comfort  of  an  orphan's  bosom.  Do  you  now 
think  him  blameable,  0  .£sop? 

JEwp,  It  was  sublime  humanity :  it  was  for- 
bearance and  self-denial  which  eyen  the  immortal 
gods  have  never  shown  us.  He  could  endure  to 
perish  by  those  torments  which  alone  are  both 
acute  and  slow :  he  could  number  the  steps  of 
death  and  miss  not  one :  but  he  could  never  see 
thy  tears,  nor  let  thee  see  his.  0  weakness  above 
all  fortitude  f  Glory  to  the  man  who  rather  bears 
a  grief  corroding  his  breast,  than  permits  it  to 
prowl  beyond,  and  to  prey  on  the  tender  and 
compassionate.  Women  commiserate  the  brave, 
and  men  the  beautifiiL  The  dominion  of  Pity 
has  usually  this  extent,  no  wider.  Thy  &ther  was 
exposed  to  the  obloquy  not  only  of  the  malicious, 
but  also  of  the  ignorant  and  thoughtless,  who 
condemn  in  the  unfortunate  what  they  applaud 
in  the  prosperous.  There  is  no  shame  in  poverty 
or  in  davery,  if  we  neither  make  ourselves  poor 
by  our  improvidence  nor  slaves  by  our  veniJity. 
The  lowest  and  highest  of  the  human  race  are 
sold :  most  of  the  intermediate  are  also  slaves,  but 
slaves  who  bring  no  money  in  the  market. 

Bhodop^  Surely  the  great  and  powerful  are 
never  to  be  purchased :  are  they  1 

jEiop.  It  may  be  a  defect  in  my  vision,  but  I 
can  not  see  greatness  on  the  earth.  What  they 
tell  me  is  great  and  aspiring,  to  me  seems  little 
imd  crawling.  Let  me  meet  thy  question  with 
another.  What  monarch  gives  his  daughter  for 
nothing  1  Either  he  receives  stone  walls  and  un- 
willing cities  in  return,  or  he  barters  her  for  a 
parcel  of  spears  and  horses  and  horsemen,  waving 
away  from  his  declining  and  helpless  age  young 
joyous  life,  and  trampling  down  ike  freshest  and 
the  sweetest  memories.  Midas  in  the  height 
of  prosperity  would  have  given  his  daughter  to 
Lycaon,  rather  than  to  the  gentlest,  t£e  most 
virtuous,  the  most  intelligent  of  his  subjects.  Thy 
father  threw  wealth  aside,  and,  placing  thee  under 
the  protection  of  Virtue,  rose  up  from  the  house 
of  Famine  to  partake  in  the  festivals  of  the 
gods. 

Release  my  neck,  0  Uiodope !  for  I  have  other 
questions  to  ask  of  thee  about  him. 

Bkodope.  To  hear  thee  converse  on  him  in  such 
a  manner,  I  can  do  even  that 

^top.  Before  the  day  of  separation  was  he 
never  sorrowful  ?  did  he  never  by  tears  or  silence 
reveal  the  secret  of  his  soul ) 

Bkodope,  I  was  too  infantine  to  perceive  or 
imagine  his  intention.  The  night  before  I  be- 
came the  slave  of  Xanthus,  he  sat  on  the  edge  of 
my  bed.  I  pretended  to  be  asleep:  he  moved 
away  silently  and  softly.  I  saw  him  collect  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand  the  crumbs  I  had  wasted  on 
the  floor,  and  then  eat  them,  and  then  look  if  any 
were  remaining.  I  thought  he  did  so  out  of 
fondness  Ua  me,  rememb^lng  that,  even  before 
the  £unine,  he  had  often  swept  up  off  the  table 
the  bread  I  had  broken,  and  had  made  me  put  it 


between  his  lips.  I  woold  not  dissemble  veiy 
long,  but  said, 

«  Gome,  now  you  have  wakened  me,  you  must 
sing  me  asleep  again,  as  you  did  when  I  was 
littie." 

He  smiled  faintly  at  this,  and,  after  some  dday, 
when  he  had  walked  up  and  down  the  chamb^, 
thusb^fan: 

"  I  will  sing  to  thee  one  song  more,  my  wake- 
ful Rhodope !  my  chirping  bird  J  over  whom  is 
no  mother's  wing !  That  it  may  lull  thee  asleep, 
I  will  celebrate  no  longer,  as  in  the  days  of  wine 
and  plenteousness,  the  glory  of  Mars,  guiding  in 
their  invimbly  rapid  onset  the  dappled  steeds  of 
RhsBsuB.  What  hast  thou  to  do,  my  little  one, 
with  arrows  tired  of  clustering  in  the  quiver) 
How  much  quieter  is  thy  pallet  than  the  tents 
which  whitened  the  pUdn  of  Simdis!  What 
knowest  thou  about  the  river  Eurotasi  What 
knowest  thou  about  its  ancient  palace,  once  trod- 
den by  assembled  Gods,  and  then  polluted  by  the 
Phiygiant  What  knowest  thou  of  perfidious 
men  or  of  sanguinary  deeds  ? 

"F^tfdon  me,  G  goddess  who  presidest  in 
Cythera  I  I  am  not  irreverent  to  thee,  but  ever 
grateful.  May  she  upon  whose  brow  I  lay  my 
hand,  praise  and  bless  thee  for  evermore ! 

"Ah  yes !  continue  to  holdup  above  the  cover 
let  those  fresh  and  rosy  palms  daspt  together: 
her  benefits  have  desceiuied  on  thy  beauteous 
head,  my  child !  The  Fates  also  have  sung;  beyond 
thy  hearing,  of  pleasanter  scenes  than  snow-fed 
Hebrus;  of  more  than  dim  grottoes  and  d^j- 
bright  waters.  Even  now  a  low  murmur  twellf 
upward  to  my  ear :  and  not  from  the  spindle 
comes  the  sound,  but  from  those  who  sing  slowly 
over  it,  bending  all  three  their  tremulous  heads 
together.  I  wish  thou  couldst  hear  it;  for  sddom 
are  their  voices  so  sweet.  Thy  pillow  intercepts 
the  song  perhaps :  lie  down  again,  lie  down,  my 
Rhodope  1    I  will  repeat  what  they  are  saying : 

" '  Happier  shalt  thou  be,  nor  less  glorious,  than 
even  she,  the  truly  beloved,  for  whose  return  to 
the  distaff  and  the  lyre  the  portals  of  Tnnarus 
flew  open.  In  the  woody  ddls  of  Ismarus;,  and 
when  she  bathed  among  the  swans  of  Stiymon^ 
the  Nymphs  called  h»  Euiydioe.  Thou  shalt 
behold  that  fedrest  and  that  fondest  one  hereafter. 
But  first  thou  must  go  unto  the  land  of  the  lotos, 
where  fiimine  never  cometh,  and  where  alone  the 
works  of  man  are  immortal.' 

"  O  my  child !  the  undeceiving  Fates  have 
uttered  this.  Other  Powers  have  ^ted  me,  and 
have  strengthened  my  heart  with  dreams  and 
visions.  We  shall  meet  again,  my  Rhod<^  \  in 
shady  groves  and  verdant  meadows,  and  we  shall 
sit  by  tiie  nde  of  those  who  loved  n^" 

He  was  rising :  I  threw  my  aims  about  his 
neck,  and,  before  I  would  let  him  go,  I  made  him 
promise  to  place  me,  not  by  the  aide,  bat  between 
them :  for  I  thought  of  her  who  had  left  uSb  At 
that  time  there  were  but  two,  G  .Asop. 

Tou  ponder :  you  are  about  to  reprove  my 
assurance  in  having  tiius  repeated  my  own  prsisesw 
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I  would  hare  omitted  some  of  the  words,  only  that 
H  mig^t  hare  disturbed  the  measure  and  cadences, 
and  hare  put  me  ont.  They  are  the  yery  words 
mj  dearest  &ther  sang;  and  they  are  the  last : 
jet  shame  npon  me !  the  nurse  (the  same  who 
itood  listening  near,  who  attended  me  into  this 
coBntry)  could  remember  them  more  perfectly :  it 
is  from  her  I  have  learnt  them  since :  she  often 
smgB  them,  eren  by  herself 

jSup,  So  shall  others.  There  is  mnch  both  in 
Uiem  and  in  thee  to  render  them  memorable. 

Rkodcpe.  Who  flatters  now? 


jEiop.  Flattery  often  nms  beyond  Troth,  in  a 
hnny  to  embrace  her;  bat  not  here.  The  dullest 
of  mortals,  seeing  and  hearing  thee,  could  never 
misinterpret  the  prophecy  of  the  Fates. 

I^  turning  ba(^  I  could  orerpass  the  vale  of 
years,  and  could  stand  on  the  mountain-top,  and 
could  look  again  fiur  before  me  at  the  bright 
ascending  mom,  we  would  enjoy  the  prospect  to- 
gether ;  we  would  walk  along  the  summit  hand  in 
hand,  0  Bhodope,  and  we  would  only  sigh  at  last 
when  we  found  ourselves  below  with  others. 


ROMILLY  AND  WILBERFORCB. 


BomUlj^  Indeed,  sir,  I  can  not  but  suspect  that 
the  agitation  of  this  question  on  the  abolition  of 
the  ikve-tTMle,  is  countenanced  by  Mr.  Pitt  chiefly 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  people  from  crying 
grievances  neaiw  home.  Our  paupers  are  increas- 
ing daily  both  in  number  and  in  wretchedness ; 
ov  vorkhonses,  our  hospitals,  and  our  jails,  are 
crowded  and  overflowing ;  our  manu&ctories  are 
ilfflost  as  stifling  as  slave-ships,  and  more  immoral ; 
ipprentices,  miUmers,  dressmakers,  work  through* 
oat  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and,  at  last  dis- 
ahled  by  toil,  take  the  sorrowful  refuge  of  the 
street  After  so  many  have  coldly  repeated  that 
Tiee  leads  to  misery,  is  there  no  generous  man 
vho  will  proclaim  aloud  that  misery  leads  to 
rice!  We  all  see  it  every  day:  we  warn  the 
wretehed  too  late :  we  are  afraid  of  warning  ihe 
tfflueot  too  soon :  we  are  prodigal  of  reprcNichea 
that  make  the  crushed  heart  bleed  afin98h :  we 
think  it  indecorous  to  approach  the  obdurate  one, 
and  unsafe  to  touch  it . .  barbarous  and  dastardly 
IB  we  are. 

WHberforee.  Postponing  all  these  conudera- 
tkns,  not  immediately  applicable  to  the  subject 
on  whieh,  Mr.  Romilly,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
faioek  at  your  door,  I  must  assute  you  that  my 
friend  Mr.  Pitt  is  not  only  the  most  unbending 
and  undianging,  but  also  the  most  sincere  man 
firing. 

•fiSMttZfy.  It  is  happy  when  we  can  thiuk  so  of 
njy  espedally  of  one  in  power. 

WUberforee.  Do  you  doubt  itt 

BamUly,  I  never  oppose,  without  reluctance, 
oinnion  to  sentiment ;  or,  when  I  can  help  it,  a 
W  opinion  to  a  good  one. 

WiJberforce,  O!  if  you  knew  him  as  I  do  I 

RomO/ff.  The  thing  is  impossible.     . 

WUherforoe,  Why  so  ?  I  should  be  proud  to 
introduce  you. 

MomUljf,  The  pride  would  rest  entirely  apart 
from  me.  It  may  be  that  coarse  metals  are  less 
flexible  than  finer;  certain  it  is  that  they  do  not 
well  cohere. 

WUberforee,  But  on  this  occasion  you  invariably 
TotetogeUier. 

BomUy.  In  the  House  of  Commons. 

WUberfonx,  It  is  there  we  must  draw  up  our 
fcrccs. 


RomMy,  Do  you  never  doubt,  however  slightly, 
and  only  on  one  occasion,  the  fidelity  of  your 
leadetl 

WUherfcrce,  Leader!  Mr.  Romilly!  leader! 
Humble  as  I  am,  the  humblest  indeed  of  that 
august  assembly,  on  this  question,  on  this  alone 
perhi^ie,  yee,  certainly  on  this  alone,  I  am  acknow- 
ledged, universally  admowledged,  I  know  too  well 
how  unworthily,  yet  I  do  know,  and  God  has 
given  me  strength  and  grace  to  declare  it  before 
men,  that  I,  the  weakest  of  his  creatures,  there  am 
leader.  It  is  I,  a  band  of  withy,  who  bind  giants : 
it  is  I  who  keep  together  on  this  ground  the  two 
rival  parties :  it  is  I,  a  potter's  vessel,  who  hold 
out  across  the  Atlantic  the  cup  of  freedom  and  of 
fellowship. 

RomiUy.  Certainly  you  have  seconded  with  ad- 
mirable zeal  the  indefiitigable  Clarkson.  Those 
who  run  with  spirit  and  celerity  have  no  breath 
for  words :  the  whole  is  expended  in  action. 

WiJa)erfcTot,  Just  so  with  me.  However,  I  can 
spare  a  speech  of  a  few  hours  every  session,  in  ex- 
pounding the  vexations  and  evils  of  slavery,  and 
in  showing  how  opposite  it  is  to  Christianity. 

RomUly.  I  am  almost  a  believer  in  that  doctrine. 

WUberforct,  Almost  t 

BomSly,  I  should  be  entirely,  if  many  of  the 
most  orthodox  men  in  both  Houses,  including  a 
great  part  of  the  bishops,  had  been  assenters. 

WUbetforee,  Are  they  noti 

RomUly,  Apparently  no.  Otherwise  they  would 
never  be  absent  when  the  question  is  discussed, 
nor  would  they  abstain  from  a  petition  to  the 
Crown,  that  a  practice  so  dangerous  to  salvation, 
so  certain  to  bring  down  a  curse  on  the  countiy, 
be,  with  all  expedient  speed,  abolished. 

WUberforce.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  defend 
the  conduct  of  my  Right  Reverend  friends;  men 
of  such  piety  as  no  other  country  hath  exhibited; 
but  permit  me  to  remark,  Mr.  Romilly,  that  you 
youiiself  betray  a  lukewarmness  in  the  cause,  when 
you  talk  of  expedient  speed.  Expedient  indeed ! 
Gracious  Jesu !  Ought  such  a  crime  to  be  tole- 
rated for  one  hourl  Are  there  no  lightnings  in 
heaven . . 

RomiOy.  Probably  there  are :  there  were  last 
summer.  But  I  would  rather  see  them  purifying 
the  air  than  scorching  the  earth  before  me.    My 
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good  Mr.  Wilberforoe  I  abstain,  I  beseech  you, 
from  a  species  of  eloquence  in  which  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  Mr.  Pitt  excell  yon,  especially  when  it  is  late 
in  the  evening:  at  that  season  such  men  are 
usoally  the  most  pious.  The  lightnings  of  heayen 
fall  as  frequently  on  granaries  as  on  slare-ships. 
It  is  better  at  all  times  to  abstain  from  expostu- 
lating with  God;  and  more  especially  on  the 
righteousness  of  his  judgments  and  the  delay  of 
his  rengeance. 

WUber/orce,  Mr.  Romilly!  Mr.  Bomilly!  the 
royal  psfdmist  .  .  . 

Bomilly,  Was  too  often  like  other  royal  per- 
sonages, and,  with  much  power  of  doing  evil,  was 
desirous  of  much  more.  Whenerer  we  are  con- 
scious of  such  propensities,  it  would  be  wiser  and 
more  religious  to  implore  of  God  to  pardon  than 
to  promote  them. 

Wtiberforee,  We  must  bow  to  authority  in  all 
things. 

RomW/if.  So  we  hear:  but  we  may  be  so  much 
in  the  habit  of  bowing  as  at  last  to  be  unable  to 
stand  upright.  Before  we  begin  at  all,  it  is  useful 
to  inquire  what  is  authority.  We  are  accustomed 
to  mistake  place  and  power  for  it  Now  the  Deyil, 
on  this  earth  at  least,  possesses  as  mudi  power  as 
the  Deity,  and  more  place.  Unless  he  did,  we  tell 
a  manifest  lie  in  eveiy  prayer  and  supplication. 
For  we  declare  that  we  are,  and  always  have  been, 
miserable  sinners,  and  that  there  is  no  truth  in  us. 

WUberforce.  Ah,  my  dear  sir  I  you  are  no 
theologian,  I  see.  Some  of  us,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  are  under  grace ;  and,  once  under  grace,  we 
are  safe.  But  it  is  not  on  this  business  I  visit 
you.  Here  we  may  differ;  but  on  the  Abolition 
we  think  alike. 

BomiUy,  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that. 

WUberforce,  Indeed  t  Then,  pray,  my  dear  sir, 
correct  your  judgpnent. 

BomiUy.  I  have  been  doing  it>  to  the  best  of  my 
abmty,  aU  my  lifb. 

Wilberforce,  If  you  had  only  clung  to  the  Cross, 
you  would  have  been  sure  and  sted&st  finom  your 
very  childhood. 

BomiUy,  Alas  f  I  see  but  one  cross  remiuning 
on  earth,  and  it  is  that  of  the  unrepentant  thief. 
What  thousands  of  the  most  venomous  wasps  and 
hornets  swarm  about  it,  and  fight  for  its  pntre- 
scencies !  The  blessed  one  was  pulled  down  long 
ago,  indeed  soon  after  its  erection,  in  the  scuffle 
of  those  who  would  sell  the  splinters.  Great 
fortunes  are  daily  made  by  it,  and  it  maintains 
as  many  clerks  and  treasurers  as  the  South-sea. 
The  money-changers  in  the  Temple  of  old  did 
at  least  give  chimge :  ours  bag  the  money  and 
say  catt  fcMnorraio. 

WiU)e7foToe.  Unholy  as  the  gains  may  be,  we 
must  not  meddle  with  vested  rights  and  ancient 
institutions. 

BomiUy,  Then,  worthy  Mr.  Wilberforoe,  let 
slavery  continue;  for  certainly  no  institution  is 
more  ancient  In  this  also  am  I  to  correct  my 
judgment  1 

WiOierforce.  The  fiwt  is  too  true.    You  were 


erroneous  there  only  where  you  di£RBrod  from  \ 
me  on  that  subject,  which  I  had  examined  atten^ 
tively  and  minutely. 

BomiUy.  Namely,  the  Abolition. 

WiSherffyrce.  Exactly  so. 

BomiUy.  The  clearers  of  ground  in  the  forests 
of  Ameriot  dear  first  the  pUuMS  round  about  the 
homestead.  On  this  principle  I  would  begin  to 
emancipate  and  enlighten  the  suffering  labouren 
in  my  own  vicinity.  Look  at  the  dnoght-hoTMs 
now  passing  under  the  window.  The  first  qua^ 
ter  of  their  lives  was  given  to  their  growth : 
plentiful  food  came  before  painful  service.  Tb^ 
are  ignorant  of  our  vioes^  insensible  of  our  afiec- 
tions :  ease  is  all  in  all  to  them ;  and  while  they 
want  it  most,  and  while  it  is  most  profitable  or 
promissory  to  the  master,  th^  eigoy  it 

WUberforce,  We  then  put  blinkers  before  their 
ejm,  that  nothing  may  make  them  swerve  on 
the  road.    Here  is  another  act  of  humanitj. 

BomiUy.  If  you  attempt  to  pot  blinken  be- 
fore the  intellectual  eye,  you  only  increase  its 
obliquity.  Give  as  much  clear-sightedness  ss 
posdble,  give  reasonable  leisure,  or  yon  never  will 
conciliate  affection  to  your  institntiona.  Infliei  on 
men  the  labour  and  privations  of  bmtes,  and  you 
impress  on  them  the  brutal  charaeter:  render 
ihem  rationally  happy,  and  they  are  already  on 
the  highway  to  heaven.  No  man  rationaQy  happy 
will  biurter  the  possession  he  enjoys  for  the  most 
brilliant  theory:  but  the  unhappy  will  dieam  of 
daggers  until  he  clutches  theuL  Ifyourfiieiid 
Mr.  ntt  wishes  to  retard  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment, he  will  not  attempt  to  put  the  fetter  on  the 
white  man  while  you  are  taking  it  off  the  black  : 
he  will  not  bring  forward  a  flogged  soldiery  to 
confront  an  enthusiaBtical  one :  he  will  not  dis- 
play to  the  vigorous  sons  of  starving  yeomen 
the  sight  of  twenty  fiom-houses  rising  up  fhvm 
thendnsof  onee^itoeiic  Peaoe  is  easier  to  retain 
than  to  recall. 

Wi&erforce.  Well,  Mr.  Bomilly!  weare  departr 
ing  a  little  from  the  object  of  my  visit :  and,  if 
we  continue  to  digress,  I  am  afraid  yon  may  not 
be  so  entirely  at  leisure  to  hear  me  repeat  the 
speech  I  have  prepared  on  the  Abolition.  Year 
room  appears  to  be  well  adapted  to  my  voice. 

BomiUy.  Already  I  have  had  the  benefit  of 
your  obsorations  the  three  last  sessions. 

WiUterforce,  Yon  will  hear  me  agam,  I  confi- 
dently hope,  with  the  same  pleasure  in  a  vei^ 
crowded  House. 

BomiUy,  You  represent  a  Biding  in  the  oovn^ 
of  York. 

WUberforce,  I  have  that  honour. 

BomiUy,  To  represent  a  county  is  not  in  itself 
an  honour;  but  it  offers  opportunities  of  ewning 
many.  Inform  your  constituents  that  the  alaveiy 
in  the  West  Indies  is  less  cruel  and  pemieioiis 
than  the  slavery  in  their  own  parishes :  that  the 
condition  of  the  Black  is  better  on  the  whole 
than  the  condition  of  the  pauper  in  Rngland, 
and  that  his  children  are  incomparably  asore 
comfortable  and  happy. 
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WiXborfarot.  Lord  of  mocy  t  do  I  hear  thlB 
from  a  philanthropiBtl 

Bomdlky.  I  Tenture  to  aasert,  yoa  do^  however 
defident  I  idjij  be  in  the  means  of  showing  it 
Ton  mi^t^  in  any  Session  of  Parliament^  obtain 
t  Biiyority  of  Totes  in  &Tonr  of  a  Bill  to  diminish 
tlie  houn  of  a  child's  labour  in  fitctories.  Erery 
cooatiy  gentleman,  every  peer,  would  Tote  that 
none  under  his  eighth  year  should  be  incarcerated 
in  these  peathouses. 

WHberfaree,  O  Sir  1  is  such  a  word  ^>plicable  ? 

Romiap.  Precisely:  although  a  pesthouse  is 
■nslly  the  appellation  of  that  building  which  ex- 
dfldes  the  m^ady  and  reoeives  the  endangered. 
From  ei^t  years  to  twelve,  I  would  prohibit  a 
loQger  daily  w(»k  than  of  six  hours,  with  two 
hoars  between  each  three,  for  food  and  exercise. 
After  the  twelfUi  year  the  sexes  should  not  be 
ooaibunded. 

WHberfarce,  The  first  r^^ulation  would  create 
DQch  diaoontoit  among  our  wealthiest  supporters; 
and  even  the  parents  would  object  to  them. 

BomSiif,  Two  signal  and  sorrowful  truths! 
There  are  also  two  additional  They  who  feel  the 
leiBtlor  others  fed  the  most  for  themselves :  and 
the  parents  who  waste  away  their  own  strength  in 
gia-thope  are  ready  to  waste  their  children's  in 
heUavn,  If  oar  inconsiderate  war  and  our  pro- 
digal expenditure  p^mitted  the  exercise  of  policy, 
we  should  bethink  ourselves  that  manly  hearts 
and  sound  bodies  are  the  support  of  states,  not 
creaking  looms  nor  over-pressed  cotton-bags  in 
kaman  aiaipe.  We  have  no  right  to  break  down 
the  «newB  of  the  rising  generation :  we  have  no 
right  to  devote  the  children  of  the  poor  either  to 
Bdial  or  to  Moloch.  I  do  care  about  the  Blacks; 
I  do  care  greatly  and  anxiously  about  them ; 
bat  I  would  rather  that  slaveiy  should  exist  for 
aeva  centuries  longer  in  the  West  Indies,  than 
tar  seven  years  bnger  in  Lancashire  and  York- 
ihire.  If  there  be  any  sincerity  in  the  heart  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  why  does  he  not  order  Ms  dependents  in 
both  Houses  (and  nearly  all  are  his  dependents  in 
both  alike)  to  vote  for  your  motion  1 

Wilberforce.  He  wishes  us  well :  but  he  is 
tvare  tiiat  a  compensation  must  be  made  to  the 
vmaUn  of  the  slaves;  and  he  has  not  money 
for  it. 

Romiaff,  Whose  &ult  is  that?  He  always  has 
ibond  mon^  enough  for  extending  the  miseries 
of  other  nations  and  the  corruption  of  his  own. 
By  his  extravagance  and  the  excess  of  taxation 
he  is  leading  to  that  catastrophe  which  he  avowed 
it  was  his  object  to  prevent. 

WUberforce,  God  forbid  I 

RomiUy,  Qod  has  forbidden;  but  he  doeswnot 
nundthat. 

WHbeiforce,  You  force  me  to  say,  Mr.  Bomilly, 
what  I  hope  you  will  not  think  a  personality.  The 
Pxeneh  Revolution  was  brought  about  in  g^reat 
measure  by  the  gentlemen  of  your  profession. 

£om3lp.  The  people  were  rendered  so  extremely 
poor  by  the  imposts,  that  there  were  few  litiga- 
ti<»is  in  the  courts  of  law.    Hence  the  lawyers, 


who  starved  others  until  now,  b^:an  to  be  starved 
in  turn,  and  incited  the  people  to  revolution,  that 
there  might  be  crime  and  change  of  property. 
England  has  now  taken  the  sins  of  the  world  upon 
her,  and  pays  for  all. 

WUberforee.  Awful  expression !  Let  us  return 
to  the  Blacks.  It  is  calculated  that  twenty  mil- 
lions are  requisite  to  indemnify  the  slave-holders. 

BomiUy,  Do  you  wonder  then  that  he  is 
evasive? 

WUberforee,  I  should  wonder  if  a  man  of  his 
integrity  were  so  upon  any  occasion.  But  he  has 
frankly  told  me  that  he  does  not  see  clearly  at 
what  time  the  measure  may  be  expedient 

BomXUy,  Everything  can  be  calculated,  except 
the  hour  for  the  abolition  of  ii\justice.  It  is  not 
always  in  our  power  to  retrace  our  steps  when  we 
have  committed  it.  Nay,  sometimes  is  it  requisite 
not  only  to  go  on  with  it,  but  even  to  add  fresh. 
We  waged  a  most  unnecessary,  a  most  impolitic, 
a  most  ui\)ust  war  against  France.  Nothing 
else  could  have  united  her  people :  nothing  else 
could  have  endangered  or  have  interrupted  our  com- 
merce. Having  taken  the  American  islands  from 
our  enemy,  we  should  have  exported  from  them 
the  younger  slaves  into  our  own,  taking  care  that 
the  number  of  females  be  proportional  to  the  num- 
ber of  males.  We  should  have  granted  our  pro- 
tection to  Brazil  and  Cuba,  on  condition  that  the 
traffic  in  African  slaves  immediately  cease,  and  that 
everyone  belonging  to  Spaniard  or  Portuguese, 
who  had  served  fourteen  years,  should  be  free. 
Unhi^pily  we  ourselves  can  do  little  more  at 
present  for  our  own,  without  a  grievous  iigusUce 
to  a  laige  body  of  our  fellow-subjects.  We  can 
however  place  adequate  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  civil  and  military  governors,  authorising  them 
to  grant  any  slave  his  freedom  who  shall  be  proved 
to  have  been  cruelly  treated  by  his  master.  What 
a  curse  is  it  upon  us,  that  at  present  we  nei- 
ther can  make  peace  nor  abolish  slaveiy!  We 
can  decree,  and  we  ought  instantly,  tiiat  the 
importation  and  sale  of  slaves  do  cease  at  this 
very  hour  throughout  the  world.  We  can  decree, 
and  we  ought  instantly,  that  husband  and  wife  be 
united,  and  separated  no  more.  We  can  decree, 
and  ought  instantly,  that  children  from  seven  to 
ten  years  of  age  be  instructed  one  hour  daily. 
But,  as  things  are  now  constituted,  I  think  I  have 
no  right  to  deprive  a  proprietor  of  his  property, 
unless  he  has  forfeited  it  by  a  violation  of  law. 
To  repay  me  for  my  protection,  and  for  granting 
him  a  monopoly  during  the  war,  I  would  stipulate 
with  him,  that  whoever  had  served  him  fourteen 
years  should  be  emancipated.  He  should  also  be 
obliged  to  maintain  as  many  females  as  males,  or 
nearly,  and  to  set  apart  a  plot  of  ground  for  every 
emancipated  slave,  enough  for  his  support,  on 
lease  for  life,  at  such  a  rent  as  those  deputed 
by  the  governor  may  think  reasonable.  The 
proposition  of  granting  twenty,  or  ten,  or  five 
millions  to  carry  into  execution  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  by  vray  of  indemnity  to  the  slave-holderB, 
is  absurd.    Abolish  all  duties  of  importation  and 
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exportation;  that  will  be  snfficieiit  The  abo- 
lition of  the  slave-trade  is  greatly  more  import- 
ant than  the  abolition  of  slaveiy  in  oar  islands. 
The  traffic  can  be  terminated  at  once ;  the  servi- 
tude bat  gradually.  It  is  in  politics  as  in  diet 
They  who  have  committed  excesses  can  not  be- 
come quite  temperate  at  the  first  perception  of 
their  perilous  situation.  The  consequences  of  a 
sudden  change  might  be  &tal. 

WUber/orce.  Beligion  teaches  us  that  we  should 
consent  to  no  truce  with  Sin. 

BomiUy.  We  should  enter  into  no  engagements 
with  her :  but  the  union  is  easier  than  the  divorce. 
There  are  materials  which,  being  warped,  are  not 
to  be  set  right  again  by  a  stroke  of  the  hammer, 
but  by  temperance  and  time.  Our  system  of 
shivery  is  in  this  condition.  We  have  done  wrong 
with  impunity;  we  can  not  with  impunity  do 
right.  We  wound  the  state  in  stripping  the  in- 
dividual 

WUbetforee,  I  would  not  strip  him ;  I  would 
gnmt  him  a  fair  and  full  indemnity. 

BomiUy,  What!  when  all  your  property  is 
mortgaged?  When  you  are  without  a  hope  of 
rede^ning  it,  and  can  hardly  find  wherewithal 
to  pay  t£e  hiterestl  If  ever  you  attempt  the 
undertaking,  it  can  be  only  at  the  peace. 
'  WUbetforee.  I  am  sorry  to  find  yon  so  de- 
spondent. 

BomiUy,  I  am  more  despondent  than  I  have 
yet  appeared  to  be. 

Wilber/orce,  With  what  reason] 

BomiUy.  Hostilities  having  ceased,  the  people 
will  be  clamorous  for  the  removal  of  many  taxes ; 
and  some  of  the  most  productive  will  be  remitted 
the  first  In  my  opinion,  unwise  as  was  the  war, 
and  entered  into  for  the  gratification  of  an  old 
madman,  who  never  knew  the  difierence  between 
a  battle  and  a  review,  and  who  chuckled  at  the 
idea  of  his  subjects  being  p^tpered  when  th^  were 
slu>t;  a  war  conducted  by  grasping  men,  out- 
rageous at  the  extortion  of  their  compliance,  «id 
at  the  alternative  that  either  their  places  or  their 
principles  must  be  surrendered ;  we  nevertheless 
ought  to  discharge  the  debt  we  contracted,  and 
not  to  leave  the  burden  for  our  children.  If  our 
affiurs  are  as  ill  conducted  in  peace  as  they  are  in 
war,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  we  may  iiyure 
the  colonist  more  than  we  benefit  the  slave.  We 
may  even  carry  our  imprudence  so  fiur  as  to  restore 
to  our  enemies  the  lands  we  have  conquered  from 
them,  cultivated  by  bUicks. 

WUber/orce,  Impossible.  Mr.  Pitt  has  declared 
that  peace  is  never  to  be  signed  without  indem- 
nity for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future. 
These  are  his  very  words. 

BomUly.  Not  as  a  politician,  but  as  an  arith- 
metician, he  knew  when  he  uttered  these  words 
that  they  never  could  be  accomplished.  War 
is  alike  the  parent  and  the  child  of  evil.  It  would 
surpass  your  ingenuity,  or  Mr.  Pitt's,  to  discover 
any  whatsoever  which  does  not  arise  from  war,  or 
follow  war,  or  romp  and  revel  in  the  midst  of  war. 
It  begins  in  pride  and  malice,  it  continues  in 


cruelty  and  rapine,  it  terminates  in  poverty  and 
oppression.  Our  bishops,  who  pray  for  saocesa  in 
it,  are  much  bolder  men  than  our  soldiers  who 
engage  in  it  bayonet  to  liayonet  For  the  soldier 
fights  only  against  man,  and  under  the  command 
of  man :  the  bishop  fi^ts  against  the  command 
of  God,  and  agidnstGod  himsell  Bveiy  hand 
lifted  up  in  prayer  for  homidde,  strikes  him  in 
the  fikce. 

WUbeiforce.  Mr.  Bomilly]  I  oitertain  a  doe 
respect  for  you,  aa  being  eminent  in  your  pro- 
fesdon,  a  member  of  Parliament^  a  virtooos  and 
(I  hope)  a  religious  man :  you  would  however  rise 
higher  in  my  estimation  if  you  reverenced  yoor 
superiors. 

BomiUy,  Itmastbeamanimmeasarablyabore 
me,  both  in  virtue  and  intellect,  whom,  knowing 
my  own  deficiency,  I  oould  reverence.  Sddcnn 
is  it  that  I  quote  a  verse  or  a  sentiment^  bat  there 
is  in  a  poet  not  very  original  a  thought  so  original 
that  nobody  seems  ever  to  have  applied  it  to  him- 
self or  others : 

**  Below  the  good  how  far  I  howCu  aboTe  the  great  .** 

WUberfoTce,  There  is  only  one  half  of  it  I  woald 
hear  willingly.  When  men  b^gin  to  think  them- 
selves above  the  greats  social  order  is  wofblly  de- 
ranged. I  deplore  the  absence  of  that  self  abase- 
ment on  which  is  laid  the  foundation  of  all  Chiia- 
tian  virtues. 

BomiUy,  Unless  we  respect  oorsdves,  our  le- 
spect  for  superiors  is  prone  to  servility.  No  man 
can  be  thrown  by  another  fW>m  such  a  height  as 
he  can  throw  himself  from.  I  never  have  ohwrved 
that  a  tendency  toward  the  powerful  was  a  suffi- 
cient check  to  spiritual  pride :  and  extremely  few 
have  I  known,  or  heard  of,  who,  tossing  up  their 
nostrils  into  the  air  and  giving  tongue  that  they 
have  hit  upon  the  trail  to  heaven,  could  distin- 
guish  humility  £K>m  baseness.  Mostly  they  dir^ 
those  they  fitwn  on,  and  get  kicked  before  they 
get  fed. 

WUberforee,  Christianity  makes  allowances  for 
human  infirmity. 

Bomitty.  Christianity,  as  now  practised  by  the 
highest  of  its  professors,  makes  more  infirmities 
than  allowances.  Can  we  believe  in  their  belief 
who  wallow  in  wealth  and  war  1  in  theirs  who  vote 
subsidies  for  sUughter  1  who  speed  the  slavefihip 
with  their  prayersi  who  bind  and  lacerate  and 
stifle  the  helpless  wretches  they  call  men  and  ' 
brethren]  | 

WUbenforot,  P^urliamentary  steps  most  be  taken 
before  you  can  expect  to  mitigate  the  corses  of    | 
war  and  slavery.  i 

BomUly,  By  whom  first  should  the  steps  be  | 
taken  1  Persuade  the  bishops,  if  yoa  can,  to  raise 
their  voices  for  the  double  abolition.  Let  them 
at  least  unite  and  join  you  in  that  which,  appa- 
rently, you  have  most  at  heart  In  order  to  effect 
it  gradually,  I  am  ready  to  subscribe  my  name  to 
any  society,  of  which  the  main  object  shall  be 
the  conversion  of  our  spiritual  loi^  to  Chr»> 
tianity.     The  waters  of  Jordan,   which   were 
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mnerly  used  for  bleaching,  senre  at  preeent  no 
tker  pmpofle  than  the  Betting  of  Bcarlet  and 
Qiple. 

yfUbaforce,  There  is  danger  in  tonching  the 
Uar.  We  may  oyertnm  the  table  and  bmiae  the 
halioe  in  attempting  any  restoration  of  the 
tmctnte. 

RvaaOiff,  Christianity  is  a  plant  which  grows 
rell  from  seed,  but  ill  from  cnttings :  they  who 
ia?e  grafted  it  on  a  wilding  have  sometimes  si 
eeded ;  never  they>ho  (as  we  hare)  inoculated  it 
&  one  cracked  in  the  stem  and  oozing  oyer  with 
ral  hmiianee.  I  do  not  deny  that  fiuniliee  and 
mall  commonities  have  profited  by  secession 
rom  more  corrupt  religions :  but  as  soon  as  ever 
ities  and  provinces  have  embraced  the  purer 
reed,  ambitious  men  have  always  been  ready  to 
laterialize  the  word  of  God  and  to  raise  houses 
Dd  estates  upon  it. 

WiJberfore^  The  prosperity  of  the  labourers  in 
Imst's  vineyard  has  excited  the  envy  of  the  ill- 
ispoeed. 

BmiJiy,  What  prosperity  1  Success  in  im 
roTiDgitl 

WiS^orct,  No  indeed,  but  [^  their  h<mest 
inungs. 

BomiU]f,  Did  the  master  pay  such  earnings  to 
tuMc  whose  work  was  harder  1  or  did  he  com- 
and,  or  will|  that  sndi  should  be  paid  on  any 
rtniedayl 

Wilbaforce,  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Bomilly,  that  you 
tiestion  and  quibble  (pardon  me  the  expression) 
utlike  those  unhappy  men,  miscalled  philoso- 
hen,  who  have  brought  down  the  vengeance  of 
lesToi  on  France,  Voltaire  at  the  head  of  them. 

RomSlif.  No  indeed ;  I  never  have  sunned  my- 
df  on  the  trim  and  short  grass  bordered  by  the 
apered  pinks  and  powdered  ranunculuses  of 
Voltaire.  His  pertness  is  amusing:  but  I  thought 
t  pleaaanter  to  bathe  in  the  deep  wisdom  of  wit 
turning  up  to  its  banks  through  the  romantic 
cenery  of  Cervantes. 

WiSb^crce,  Little  better  than  infideUty. 

SmiBy.  But  not,  as  infidelity  generally  is, 
terile  and  flimsy.  Christians  themselves  are  all 
nfideU  in  the  sight  of  some  other  Christians ;  and 
%  who  come  nearest  to  them  are  the  most  ob- 
u>XKniB.  Strange  interpretation  of  "Love  your 
neighbour !"  If  there  are  gradesof  belief,  there 
nort  also  be  grades  of  unbelief.  The  worst  of 
mbelief  is  that  which  regrets  the  goodness  of  our 
i«aTenIy  Father,  and  frtm  which  there  springs  in 
u  a  desire  of  breaking  what  we  can  not  bend,  and 
»f  twisthig  wireafter  wire  and  tying  knot  after  knot 
nhisKoorge.  Christianity ,  as  I  understand  it,  lies 
H>t  in  bdief  but  in  action.  That  servant  is  a 
food  eerrant  who  obeys  the  just  orders  of  his 
"(•ster ;  not  he  who  repeats  his  words,  measures 
M*  stature,  or  traces  his  pedigree!  On  all  occa- 
wns  it  is  wen  to  be  a  Uttie  more  than  tolerant  ; 
^^*®Q»Dy  when  a  wiser  and  better  man  than  our- 
^▼es  thinks  diflerentiy  from  us.  Beligious 
°u^  will  find  an  additional  reason  for  their 
humility,  when  they  observe  such  excellent  men 


as  Borromeo  and  F^elon  adhering  to  the  religion 
they  were  bom  in,  amidst  the  discussions  and 
commotions  of  every  bmd  around. 

WUberfaree,  My  opinion  is,  that  religion  should 
be  mixed  up  in  all  our  institutions,  and  that  it 
not  only  should  be  a  part,  but  the  main  part  of 
the  state. 

RomiUy,  I  am  unwilling  to  obtrude  my  senti- 
ments on  this  question,  and  even  to  answer  any. 
For  I  always  have  observed  that  the  most  religious 
men  become  the  most  impatient  in  the  course  of 
discussion,  calling  their  opponents  weak  wavering 
sceptics,  or  obstinate  recess  unbelievers.  But 
since  the  constituti(m>of  our  country  is  involved 
in  it,  together  with  its  present  defects  and  future 
meliorations,  I  must  declare  to  you  my  conviction 
that  even  the  best  government  and  the  best 
religion  should  be  kept  apart  in  their  ministries. 

hi  building  a  house,  brick  and  lime  are 
ingredients.  Let  the  brick  be  imbedded  in  the 
lime  reduced  to  mortar :  but  if  you  mix  it  in  the 
composition  of  the  brick,  it  swells  and  cracks  and 
falls  to  pieces  in  the  kiln. 

WQJtirfoTce,  That  is  no  argument. 

RamiiUy,*  Arguments  cease  to  be  arguments  the 
moment  tiiey  come  home.  But  this,  I  acknow- 
ledge, is  only  an  illustration.  To  detain  you  no 
longer,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  I  give  you  my  promise  I 
will  attend  at  the  debate,  and  vote  with  you. 
Neither  of  us  can  live  long  enough  to  see  the 
Africans  secure  from  bondage,  or  from  the  violence 
of  tribe  agidnst  tribe,  uid  from  the  myriads  of 
other  calamities  that  precede  it  Europe  is  semi- 
barbarous  at  the  preeent  hour ;  and,  even  among 
the  more  civilized,  one  state  is  as  suspicious  of 
another  as  one  Black  is  of  another  in  the  belli- 
gerents of  Sen^;al  and  Gambia.  For  many  years 
to  come,  no  nation  will  unite  with  ns  in  any  work 
or  project  for  the  furtherance  of  our  mutual  well- 
being  :  littie  then  can  we  expect  that  Honour,  now 
totally  lost  sight  of  on  the  Continent,  will  be  re- 
cognised in  a  character  so  novel  as  the  Knight- 
errant  of  Humanity. 

One  more  remark  at  parting ;  the  only  one  by 
which  in  this  business  I  can  hope  to  serve  you 
materially.  Permit  me  to  advise  you,  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  to  display  as  small  a  portion  of  historical 
research  as  you  possibly  can,  consistentiy  with 
your  eloquence  and  enthusiasm. 

WHbeifarce,  Why  so,  Mr.  Bomillyl 

JRonuUy,  Because  it  may  counteract  your  bene- 
volent intentions. 

WUberfaree.  Nothing  shall  counteract  them. 


*  PuUament  hoa  bten  proved  In  our  times,  and  indeed 
in  most  ethen,  a  aUppery  foundation  for  names,  altbough 
a  commodious  one  for  fortunes.  But  RomiUy  went  into 
public  life  with  temperate  and  healthy  aspirations.  Pro- 
Tidence,  haring  blessed  him  with  domestic  peace,  with- 
held him  tnm  political  animosities.  He  knew  that  the 
sweetest  fruits  grow  nearest  the  ground,  and  he  waited  for 
the  higher  to  fall  into  his  bosom,  without  an  effort  ur  a 
wish  to  seize  on  them.  Vo  roan  whosoerer  In  our  Parlia- 
mentary history  has  united  in  more  perfect  accordance 
and  constancy  pure  Tlrtue  and  lofty  wisdom. 
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BomiXty.  Are  you  aware  to  which  of  our  sottbiib 
w<e  must  attribate  the  deadly  curse  of  African 
glavery,  inaHmnch  as  our  oonntiy  is  concerned 
in  it) 

WHberforce,  Certainly  to  none  of  onr  justly 
reTeied  kings  can  so  horrible  a  crime  be  imputed, 
although  the  royal  power^  according  to  the  limi- 
tations of  our  constitution,  may  hare  been  insuffi- 
cient to  repress  it  effectivdy. 

BomUly,  Queen  Elizabetii  equipped  two  yeasels 
for  her  own  sole  profit,  in  which  two  ressels, 
escorted  by  the  fleet  under  the  command  of 
Hawkins,  were  the  first  unhappy  Blacks  inveigled 
from  their  shores  by  Tfaglishmen,  and  doomed  to 


end  thdr  lires  in  serritude.  Eliabeth  was  ava- 
ricious and  cruel;  but  a  small  segment  <^  her 
heart  had  a  brief  sunshine  on  it,  darting  obliquely. 
We  are  under  a  king  notoriously  more  ayaridous; 
one  who  passes  without  a  shudder  the  gibbeto  his 
sign-manual  has  garnished;  one  who  sees  on  the 
field  of  the  most  disastrous  battles,  battles  in 
which  he  ordered  his  people  to  fight  his  people, 
nothing  else  tobe  regretted  thantho  loss  of  horses 
and  saddles,  of  haveraacs  and  jacketa.  If  this 
insmsate  and  insatiable  man  eyen  hean  that 
Queen  ElijEabeth  was  a  slaye^ealer,  he  will  assert 
the  inalienable  rights  of  the  Grown,  and  swamp 
your  motion. 
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Polverd,  Mr.  Pritchard,  I  have  desired  your 
presence  as  a  gentleman  of  great  influoice  and 
authority. 

PrUekanL  Sir,  I  know  not  exactly  in  what 
manner  I  can  be  of  service  to  crews  of  vessels 
which  invade  this  island. 

Polverd.  The  island  is  in  a  stato  of  insurrection. 
We  come  opportunely  to  aid  the  legitimate  Power 
in  quelling  it.  Among  the  natives  there  are  many 
discontented,  as  you  know. 

PrUdiaird,  The  very  men  who  apparently  ought 
to  be  the  most  contented :  for  they  not  only  ei^oy 
the  fruits  of  French  prindples,  but  also  of  French 
manufitctures,  and  th^  possess  many  luxuries 
which  the  others  never  heard  ot 

PclvereL  Isitposdblel 

Pritchard.  They  have  displayed,  most  ostenta- 
tiously and  boastingly,  knives,  cutlasses,  tobacco, 
brandy,  rum,  pUtes,  dishes,  mirrors,  and  other 
articles  of  ihrniture  and  luxury,  which  a  generous 
magnanimous  ally,  ever  devoted  to  their  welfitfe, 
ever  watchful  over  their  prosperity,  has  munifi> 
cently  bestowed. 

PohereL  Mr.  Pritchard  I  eveiy  word  yon  utter 
raises  my  wonder  higher.  We  are  both  of  us 
philanthropistB :  let  us  then,  dispassionately  and 
amicably,  talk  together  on  the  present  condition 
of  these  miciguided  people,  so  mysteriously  de- 
luded. 

Pritchard,  Our  conversation,  I  suspect^  would 
alter  but  little  what  is  predetermined. 

Polverd.  MonDieul  What  can  that  be) 

Pritchard.  Evidently  the  subjugation  of  the 
natives. 

Pclverd.  Mr.Pritohard!  your  language  is  quite 
unintelligible  to  me.  France  never  subjugates. 
She  receives  with  open  arms  all  nations  who  run 
into  her  bosom  for  protection :  she  endows  them 
with  all  the  blessings  of  peace,  of  civilisation,  of 
industry,  of  the  sciences,  of  the  fine  arts. 

Pritchard.  Certainly  no  arts  are  finer  than  the 
arte  they  receive  from  that  bosom  of  hers,  at  once 
so  expansive  and  so  stringent. 

Polverd.  Ah,  Mr.  Pritchard !  Mr.  Pritchard ! 


you  know  my  humour,  my  temperament^  my  taste, 
by  intuition.    I  eiy  oy  a  joke,  no  man  better. 

Pritchard.  fiBpecially  such  jokesy  M.  le  Capi- 
taine,  as  you  utter  vivaciously  from  the  mouth  of 
your  cannon,  and  which  play  with  lambent  light 
about  your  cutlasses  and  bayonets. 

Polverd,  We  have  done  with  war/ totally  and  for 
ever  done  with  it.  France,  baring  conquered 
the  confederated  worid,  desires  only  peace.  She 
has  subdued  and  civilised  Africa.  The  desert 
teems  with  her  harvests.  Temples  and  theatres 
rise  above  and  b^ond  the  remotest  tent  of  Moor 
and  Arab.  The  conquerors  of  Spain  implore  the 
pardon  of  France.  The  camel  bends  his  arched 
neck  and  falls  on  his  flat  knees,  supplicating  the 
children  of  mothers  from  our  beautiful  countiy, 
to  mount  the  protuberance  which  provid«nt 
Nature  framed  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  to 
alight  fh>m  it  in  tiie  astonished  streete  of  Tim- 
buctoo.  We  swear  he  shall  alight  in  safety.  Tee, 
we  swear  it^  Mr.  Pritehard  f 

Pritchard.  You  have  sworn  many  things,  M.  le 
Capitaine,  some  of  which  were  veiy  soon  counter- 
sworn,  and  others  are  unaccomplished:  but  in 
this,  impracticable  as  it  appears  to  me,  I  heartily 
wish  you  success. 

Polverd,  C<msider  it  as  done,  complete^,  irre- 
versibly. 

Prikhard.  Population  is  increasing  r^>idly 
both  in  France  and  Engbmd:  industry  should 
increase  proportionally.  By  conciliating  and 
humanising  the  various  tribes  in  Africa,  yon  en- 
large the  field  of  commerce,  in  whidi  the  most 
industrious  and  the  most  honest  will  ultimatdy 
be  the  most  successful.  It  might  be  ofiensive  to 
you  if,  in  addition  to  this,  I  mention  to  yon  the 
blessings  of  religion. 

PolvereL  Not  at  all,  not  at  alL  I  have  given 
proofs  already  that  I  can  endure  very  dark  re- 
flections, and  can  make  very  large  allowances. 
Our  soldiers  will  relieve  the  poor  devils  of  Maho- 
metans fh>m  the  grievous  ein  of  polygamy.  If 
anyone  of  them  is  rich  enough  to  keep  a  couple  of 
wives  or  concubines,  he  is  also  rich  enough  to 
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ke^  a  oonleos^,  who  will  relax  a  little  the  bonds 
of  Satan  for  him,  and  cany  a  link  or  two  of  the 
chain  on  his  own  ahonldera,  Berionsly,  for  at 
bottom  I  am  a  tme  beUeror  and  a  good  catholic, 
we  most  establish  the  mass  both  there  and  here. 
FiiiiM  has  reooTered  her  fine  old  atUtode,  and 
can  eadoie  no  longer  the  curae  of  ineligion.  Asia 
nowlies  at  ho*  feet,  bnt  intermediately  the  P^toific 
OceiB.  It  shall  roU  its  yast  waves  before  her  with 
doe  BobiQiflsiony  and  ereiyooie  of  them  shall  reflect 
ker  tricolor. 

PrUekard,  Sir,  yon  promised  that  we  should 
eonrene  together  amicably,  and  that  nether  of 
OB,  in  the  couse  of  onr  disenasion,  should  give  or 
take  offence. 

PokereL  A  Frendiman's  word  was  nerer  vio- 
lated: a  grain  of  dust  never  could  lie  upon  his 
honour. 

PHlc^ard  (aside).  Certainly  not  without  the 
cramp,  if  dust  could  catch  it. 

PohereL  I  peroeive  your  mute  acknowledgment. 
%ieak  then  freely. 

PriU^anL  How  happens  it^  M.  le  Oapitaine, 
that  ha?ing  subdued  sueh  resUess  and  powerful 
tribei,  and  thereby  possessing  such  extensive  ter- 
ritoriea^  so  fertile,  so  secure^  so  near  home,  you 
eoTet  what  can  bring  you  no  g^oiy  and  no  ad- 
nntaget 

PolvereL  .The  honour  of  France  demands  it. 

Prikkard.  Ton  promised  you  would  retire 
from  Barbaiy  when  you  had  avenged  the  insults 
yon  complained  of;  and  Europe  believed  you. 

Poherd,  The  more  fool  Europe. 

PriUkoard,  And  the  more  what  France  ? 

Poherd.  No  remarks  on  France,  sir  I  She  is 
Berer  to  be  questionedL  Seasons  of  state,  let  me 
teQ  700,  are  above  all  other  reasons,  as  the  sword 
IB  the  apex  of  the  law.  We  often  see  after  a  £bw 
•tepe  what  we  never  saw  untU  those  steps  were 
taken.  Thus  my  countiy  aees  the  necessity  of 
r^aining  her  conquests  in  Barbary.  England  ia 
noondled  to  whai  she  could  not  prevent  nor 
redat. 

iVMonti  She  destroyed  those  batteries  which 
yw  occupied. 

PohenL  Exactly  so.  She  is  always  so  oanir 
phuaant  as  to  pave  the  way  for  us,  either  with  her 
iron  or  her  gold.  She  has  in  some  measure  done 
it  here;  but  neglecting  to  support  legitimate 
power,  the  task  devolves  on  us  of  protecting  the 
queen  from  the  violence  and  artifice  of  her  ^le* 
rniea.  We  offer  the  Enienie  Cordial  to  Queen 
Pomare  as  we  offered  it  to  Queen  Victoria.  The 
one  is  nnsnspieioas ;  the  other  would  be  if  evil 
<)^aiMdloiB  were  removed  from  about  her.  I  have 
<ii^^«alties  to  surmount^  if  indeed,  where  Froich- 
incnare,  difiicnltiee  can  be. 

Prikktrd,  Certainly  there  are  fewer  impedi- 
menta and  restrictions  in  their  way  than  in  the 
^7  of  any  other  men  upon  earth. 

Poiverd.  Bravo  f  H.  Pritchard  I  I  love  an 
enHghtened  and  unpnjudiced  man,  rarely  found. 
Of  evw)  among  your  countiymen. 

Pritdiard.  We  have  indeed  our  prejudices: 


and  although  we  are  perhaps  more  firee  in  general 
from  suspicion  than  might  be  expected  in  a  nation 
80  cabm  and  contemplative,  yet,  if  armed  men 
landed  in  England,  and  demanded  terms  and 
conditions,  and  on  protecting  those  who  refrised 
their  protection,  we  should  suspeet  a  hostile  dis- 
position. 

PoLvertL  On  this  remark  of  youn»  M.  Prit- 
chard, I  declare  to  you,  as  aman  who  have  studied 
my  profession  in  all  its  parts,  and  who  am  fiur  fix>m 
ignorant  of  England  and  of  her  present  means  of 
defenoe,  we  could  at  any  time  land  twenty  thou- 
sand men  upon  her  shores,  and  as  many  on  the 
coast  of  IrduuL 

Pritdutrd.  Kelson  saw  this  before  steamers 
were  invented :  and  the  most  intelligent  and  £u> 
sighted  of  our  engineers,  Qeneral  Bbrch,  has  re- 
cently warned  the  nation  of  its  danger.  Wooden 
heads  stUl  reverberate  the  sound  of  our  wooden 
waUs  :  we  want  these :  but  we  also  want  such  as 
render  France  secure  on  evei^  coast  Beside 
which,  we  require  a  strong  central  fortress,  not 
indeed  so  extensive  as  those  of  Ptais,  but  capable 
of  protecting  a  large  body  of  troops  in  readiness 
for  any  quarter  of  tiie  island.  Birmingham,  which 
may  be  considered  as  our  grand  arsenal  and 
foundry,  is  unfit :  but  Warwick,  united  to  it  by 
canals  and  railway,  is  so  situated  that  all  access 
to  the  town  may  be  inundated  by  three  or  four 
bro<^  and  the  river  and  an  artificial  piece  of 
water,  broad  and  deep,  render  it  a  place  admirably 
suited  for  an  entrenched  camp. 

Poherd,  Ton  talk,  M.  Pritchard,  of  places 
which  may  hereafter  be  defended,  but  which  at 
present  are  without  defence.  Our  generosity  alone 
has  spared  you. 

Prikhard.  Doubtless,  the  King  of  the  French, 
so  prompt  to  grati^  the  humour  of  his  Parisiana 
for  hostilities  with  us,  which  this  wanton  aggres- 
sion frilly  proves,  would  have  invaded  Ireland, 
were  it  not  for  tJie  certainty  of  insurrection  in 
various  parts  of  his  own  kingdom.  All  the  libe- 
rals and  robbers  and  rabble  are  republicans :  half 
the  poorer  tradesmen  and  ignorant  peasants  are 
royalists,  in  fiivour  of  the  q'ected  dyiutfty. 

PolvereL  Insurrection  indeed  1  Do  you  English- 
men talk  of  insurrection  1  you  whose  whole  anny 
is  wanted,  and  would  be  insufficient^  to  keep  it 
down  in  Ireland. 

Priuhard,  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  all 
the  atrocities  of  France  are  fewer  and  lighter  and 
more  intermittent  than  ours  in  Ireland.  In  that 
countzy,  not  one  in  eight  is  of  the  religion  whose 
priesthood  all  are  equally  bound  to  maintain.' 
And  to  maintain  in  what  manner  I  Far  more 
sumptuously  than  the  fevouritee  of  the  Pope  are 
maintained  in  Italy.  I  could  mention  ten  bishop- 
rics in  the  Papal*  and  Neapolitan  states,  of 
which  the  united  emoluments  fidl  short  of  a  single 
protestant  one  in  Ireland.  The  least  reformed 
church  is  our  reformed  church.  But  I  see  not 
how  one  ixy  ustice  can  authorise  another  in  another 
oountiy.  We  refrise  to  the  Iriah  what  we  granted 
to  the  Scotch.    And  we  are  in  danger  of  losing 
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Ireland  in  oar  first  war,  whaterer  maybe  onr 
enemy.  The  people  are  justly  exasperated  againat 
as :  and  tk^y  will  throw  up  many  adTantages 
rather  than  oontinae  in  the  endoranoe  of  an 
indignity. 

Po2vi^«^  I  am  charmed  at  hearing  a  man  speak 
so  reasonably,  especially  an  Englishman:  for  I 
reftpect  and  esteem  you  in  saoh  a  degree  that 
I  woold  rather  hare  the  pleasare  of  fighting  you 
than  any  other  people  upon  earth. 

Priuhard.  I  am  apprehennye  the  pleasare  you 
antidp&te  is  not  remote.  For  certainly,  ill  able 
as  we  are  at  present  to  cope  with  any  enemy,  the 
people  of  England  will  never  bear  your  interfer- 
ence with  a  nation  they  always  have  protected, 
and  have  taught  the  adyantages  of  peace,  com- 
merce, morality,  and  religion. 

Polverd*  Religion!  Never  shall  the  poor 
Tahitians  lose  ^t  blessing  by  any  interference 
or  any  negligence  of  ours.  I  have  brought  over 
with  me  a  few  gentlemen  of  the  Company  of  Jemu. 

Prikkard.  In  these  latter  ages  the  company 
kept  by  the  blessed  Jesus,  much  against  his  will, 
as  when  he  was  among  the  scourgers  and  l>etween 
the  thieves,  is  a  very  different  sort  of  company 
firom  what  he  was  accustomed  to  meet  by  the  Se» 
of  Galilee  and  at  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

PoivereL  Between  ourselves,  they  are  sad  dogs. 
If  ever  we  land,  which  is  possible,  I  fear  my  sailors 
and  they  will  speedily  come  to  blows  about  certain 
artidee  of  the  first  necessity :  and  the  Jesuits  are 
the  least  likely  to  be  the  sufierers. 

PriUhard,  It  is  not  because  I  am  a  missionary, 
and  profess  a  doctrine  widely  different  from  theirs, 
that  I  a^jore  you  to  abstain  from  giving  any 
countenance  to  the  turbulent  and  the  traitorous. 
It  is  already  well  known  at  whose  instigation  th^y 
became  so :  and  not  only  the  English,  but  also 
the  Americans,  will  promulgate  the  disgraceful 
&ct.  If  war  (which  God  forbid !)  is  to  rage  again 
between  the  two  nations  which  alone  could  impose 
eternal  peace  on  the  world,  let  it  never  spring 
from  wanton  insolence,  but  rather  from  some 
great  motive,  which  must  display  to  friture  gene- 
rations how  much  less  potent^  in  the  wisest  of 
rulers,  is  reason  than  resentment  and  ambition. 
We  have  been  fighting  seven  hundred  years, nearly 
eight  hundred,  and  have  Utely  breathed  longer 
between  the  rounds  than  we  ever  breathed  before : 
we  have  time  and  room  to  consider  how  little  has 
either  party  gained,  and  how  much  both  have 
sufi^nred. 

Polverd,  M.  Pritchard !  I  really  beg  your  par- 
don :  I  yawned  quite  involuntarily,  I  do  assure 
you« 

Pritchard,  What  afflicts  me  most,  is  the  cer- 
tunty  that  my  countiymen  will  be  confirmed  in 
their  old  prejudices  and  antipathies,  by  this  ag- 
gression in  the  season  of  profound  peace,  and  that 
they  will  call  it  treachery. 

Polverel,  The  ignorant  call  that  treachciy  which 
the  wiser  call  policy  and  decision. 

PritchmrL  And  by  what  name  do  the  virtuous 
caUit 


Polverd,  I  cany  no  dictionary  in  my  pocket. 
We  can  discourse  more  intelligibly  on  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland. 

Farbleu !  I  believe  there  neither  is  nor  ever  was 
anything  similar  in  any  other  country  under  Uie 
sun.  We  must  invade  Irebmd ;  I  see  we  must. 
My  ship  is  in  readiness  to  sail  into  the  bay  of 
Dublin :  my  brave  crew  has  already  planted  the 
tricolor  on  the  castle-walls.  I  see  the  Atlantic, 
the  Pacific,  California^  China»  India.  We  have 
been  too  merciful,  M.  Pritchanl!  we  have  been  too 
mercifbl  to  you ;  but  we  must  correct  that  error. 

Prikkard,  It  is  a  foible,  sir.  In  you,  of  which 
few  beside  yourselves  have  complained.  If  othefs 
had  shown  as  little  of  it>  I  should  not  at  this 
moment  have  had  the  honour  of  conversing  with 
you  on  the  protectorate  of  Tahiti 

Polverd,  We  fear  and  respect  no  power  that 
omits  its  opportunity  of  crushing  an  enemy.  Ton 
have  omitted  this,  and  more.  America  and  France, 
jostly  proud  of  firee  institutions,  have  each  its 
IfationalOuards,  Where  are  yours  1  Tou  ought 
to  have  in  England  at  least  two  hundred  thousand 
of  them,  beside  forty  thousand  artilleiymen  and 
engineers;  and  in  Ireland  half  the  number.  If 
there  is  in  England  any  dass  of  men  which  appre- 
hends the  danger  of  such  an  institution,  you  must 
instantly  annihilate  that  dass,  or  submit  to  anni- 
hilation.   Have  you  any  reply  for  this  I 

PrUidujurd,  I  wish  I  had.  More  temperate  men 
than  yourself  entertain  the  same  opinion.  Ton 
happen  to  be  governed  at  the  present  time  by  the 
wisest  king  that  ever  reigned  over  you,  or  per- 
haps over  any  people ;  his  wisdom  would  roidar 
him  pacific,  if  his  power  and  popularity  consented. 
But  our  negligence  is  a  temptation  to  him.  There 
are  many  who  would  not  tear  a  straw-bonnet  off 
the  head  of  a  girl  wide  awake,  yet  would  draw  a 
diamond-ring  from  the  finger  if  they  caught  h^ 
unprotected  and  &st  asleep.  We  must  fortify  all 
our  ports  and  roadsteads  In  both  islands.  To 
concUiato  popularity,  eveiy  minister  is  ready 
to  abolish  a  tax.  We  should  never  have  abolished 
one :  on  the  contrary  wa  should  have  quoted  the 
authority  of  Nelson  on  the  dangers  we  have 
esci^>ed,  and  on  the  necesdty  of  guitfding  against 
them  for  the  fixture.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  a 
less  sum  than  twenty  millions  of  pounds  sterling 
would  be  inadequate.  But  in  twenty  weeks  of 
the  UhBt  war  we  expended  as  much :  we  may  now 
disburse  more  leisurely. 

Polverd,  We  shall  at  all  times  be  a  match  for 
you. 

Pritchard.  As  a  minister  of  religion,  and  an 
advocate  for  whatever  tends  to  promote  the  inte- 
rests of  humanity,  of  which  thhigs  peace  is  the 
first,  I  can  not  but  regret  this  commencement  of 
hostilities,  so  unworthy  in  its  object^  even  if  the 
object  be  ultimatdy  attained. 

Polverd.  Sir,  after  such  strong  language,  so 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  France,  I  must  in- 
form you  that  I  merely  sent  for  you  in  order  to 
let  you  know  that  I  am  not  ignorant  of  yomr 
designs. 
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PtikhanL  Too  hare  greatly  the  adTUitage  oyer 
me,  IL  le  Gapitaine,  I  remam  in  profound  igno- 
nnoe  of  jooTB,  if  you  intend  no  aggression. 

PobxreL  I  come  by  order  of  his  Majesty  the 
kiBg  of  the  Prench  to  protect  the  queen  and 
pe(^  of  lUiiti,  from  rebels,  incendiaries,  and 


Frikhard,  Namdy,  those  who  have  risen  In  all 
iparten  of  the  island  to  escape  from  the  protection 
jDQoflRsr. 

PohareL  At  your  instigation. 

PrUthard,  It  required  no  instigation  from  me, 
or  from  any  other  man,  natiye  or  stranger.  For 
iDioy  years,  indeed  ever  since  we  discoTered  the 
comtiy  they  inhabit,  they  have  lived  peaceably 
ad  b^pUy,  aabject  to  no  foreign  laws  or  con- 
trooL  Under  the  guidance  of  di^terested  men, 
men  contented  with  laborious  poverty,  they  have 
abttdoned  their  ancient  superstitions,  immoral 
nd  lauguinaiy,  and  have  listened  to  the  promises 

PokfereL  It  is  now  their  duty  to  listen  to  ours, 
more  positive  and  immediate.  We  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Gospel  or  with  missionaries :  we  come 
I   to  liberate  a  people  crushed  by  your  avarice. 

PritAanL  Of  what  have  we  ever  deprived 
theml  what  taxes,  what  concessions,  what  obe- 
dienoe,  have  we  ever  exacted  1  They  never  fought 
•gatoBt  us,  never  fled  fh>m  us,  never  complained 
oftts. 

Poherd,  How  dared  th^y  1 

Prikiuurd.  Tet  they  dare  attack  men  so  much 
braver. 

Poherd.  K.  Pritehard  1  I  perceive  you  are  a 
person  of  impartiality  and  discernment.  Ton 
bestow  on  us  unreservedly  the  character  we  daim 
sod  merit.  The  rabble  is  not  to  be  consulted  in 
iffiurs  of  state :  and  the  rabble  alone  is  in  insur- 
leetioa  against  us. 

PrUdianL  I  did  imagine,  sir,  that  the  word 
rMe  had  jio  longer  a  place  in  the  French  Ian- 

Poherd.  It  never  had  for  the  French.  But 
tbese  wretehea  must  be  taught  obedience  to  the 

lilB. 

PrUduard.  ¥rhatlawBt 

[Dea  MitraiOea  etUer$,] 

Poheni.  Permit  me  to  present  to  you  M.  le 
C^ntaine  Des  MitraUles,  and  to  take  my  leave. 

Ik$  MUrttUUs,  On  my  entrance  you  were  ask- 
ing what  laws  the  people  of  Tahiti  are  to  obey : 
the  answer  is  easy  and  simple  :  ours,  and  no 
other. 

PritdUard.  The  answer  is  easier  than  the 
exeeotioo* 

[Des  MUraOUi,  deneking  Ma  JUt.] 

PrUduenL  I  am  a  man  of  peace,  M.  le  Gapitaine, 
and  a  senrant  of  God.  But  if  any  impertinent 
anogant  outrageous  aggressor  should  s^e  me, 
I  might  peradventore  wipe  the  dust  off  the  wall 
with  his  whiskers :  so  take  care.  King  Louis- 
Philippe  I  imagine,  issued  no  orders  to  bestow  on 
10  hmnble  an  individual  as  mysdf  an  earnest  of 
bis  Protectorate  by  a  blow  in  the  fitce,  which  is  a 


ceremonial  he  reserves  for  the  defenceless,  in 
order  to  establish  the  gloiy  of  his  navy.  Yon 
begin  it  with  a  priest,  and  (no  doubt)  you  will 
end  it  with  a  woman. 

Dea  MUrailka,  If  that  abominable  hag  Pomare 
were  present  at  this  instant,  I  would  strike  her 
to  the  earth,  were  it  only  to  irritate  the  English. 

Pritdiord,  Tou  would  succeed  in  both  exploits. 
Our  queen  must  be  enamoured  of  your  king's 
gallantry,  when  she  hears  that  his  officers  have 
executed  his  commission  so  delicately. 

Dea  MUraiUea.  The  queen  Pomare  has  con- 
cealed hersell 

PrUdiard.  How !  From  the  Protectorate  she 
solicited  so  earnestly  1 

Des  MUraQlea,  Find  ber :  bring  her  in :  or 
expect  the  confiscation  of  your  property,  and  a 
prison. 

Prilduxfrd,  Find  her  f  bring  her  in !  I  am  no 
bloodhound. 

Dea  MUraiUea,  Unless  she  comes  forward  and 
acknowledges  our  Protectorato,  I  dethrone  her 
in  the  name  of  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the 
French. 

PrUdiard,  Europe  may  not  see  with  tranquillity 
the  execution  of  such  violence. 

Dea  MitraUlea.  We  have  a  long  account  to  settle 
with  Europe,  and  our  quarrel  must  commence 
with  her  I^ymaster-general. 

PrUdiard.  I  hope  he  does  not  reside  in  Tahiti. 

Dea  MUraiUea.  Tou  understand  me  better. 

PrUdiard.  Until  now  there  has  been  little  dis- 
cord in  the  island,  no  insurrection  and  murder. 
He  who  first  brings  war  into  any  country  will  be 
remembered  and  execrated  by  all  others  to  the 
end  of  time.  Can  Englishmen  believe  tiiat  a  king 
who  hath  seen  so  much  suffering,  and  hath  en- 
dured so  much  himself  will  ever  ei\joy  a  phantom 
of  power  rising  up  over  blood  and  carnage  1  This 
happy  people  want  protection  against  no  enemy. 
Oiur  mariners  discovered  their  island,  and  have 
continued  to  live  among  them  not  as  masters,  or 
what  you  call  protectors,  but  sinit»ly  m  instructors. 
We  do  not  even  exercise  the  right  which  is 
usually  conceded  to  discoverers :  we  are  unwilling 
to  receive,  and  more  unwilling  to  exacts  submis- 
sion. Improbable  then  is  it  that  we  should  let 
another,  under  any  pretext>  usurp  it 

Dea  MUraiUea,  We  are  aware  of  that  senti- 
ment ;  otherwise  my  iHgate  would  not  have  sailed 
at  present  to  the  South  Sea.  I  shall  act  according 
to  my  orders. 

PrUdiard.  Ck>nsider,  sir,  the  responsibility. 
¥rhat  is  now  occurring  in  this  obscure  little  island, 
may  agitate  the  minds  of  the  most  powerful  in 
the  present  age,  and  of  the  most  intellectual  in  the 
friture.  Whii  were  once  the  events  of  the  day  are 
become  the  events  of  all  days.  Historians  and 
orators  of  the  first  order  have  founded  their  fitme 
on  what  at  the  beginning  raised  <mly  a  little  dust 
round  the  market-place. 

Dea  MUraiUea.  You  have  the  presumption  and 
impertinence,  sir,  to  reason  andaigue  and  dogma- 
tise with  me,  and  even  to  call  me  to  account.    I 
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Am  respondbfo  only  to  the  king  my  master,  and 
tothe  miniBttr  who  gaye  me  his  imrtractionB. 

Priidiord,  If  that  minister  is  a  demagogue 
whose  daily  bread  is  baked  on  the  ashes  of  mined 
habitations;  if  that  minister  is  a  firebrand  of 
which  e?ery  spark  is  supplied  by  theeonflagration 
ofthehooadiQldgods  .  . 

DnJiitntaim.  Do  not  talk  to  me  of  households 
and  gods. 

PrUekard.  Depend  npon  it  there  are  men  in 
England  who  can  catch  the  ball  with  whatefer 
force  yon  bat  it;  and  you  will  not  win  the  game. 

You  threatened  to  strike  a  woman  to  the 
ground,  a  defenceless  woman,  whom  you  avowedly 
came  to  protect 

Dm  MikwUa,  We  did  come  to  protect  her, 
and  she  insults  our  generosity  by  her  flight.  A 
Frenchman  nerer  threatens  what  he  finds  himself 
unable  to  execute.  Were  the  wiotch  here,  you 
should  see  the  proot 

lAmOenemi  PaiffnauneM,  My  captain  t  we  luTe 
brought  in  the  fugitive,  the  inoendiaiy,  the 
traitrass. 

Dm  MUrtnUei,  Chain  her,  and  cany  her  abourd. 

Prkekmd.  I  protest  against  either  outrage. 

LietaemjuuPcigtumneg,  Tou  protest!  who  areyoul 

Priklunrd.  British  Consul. 

Limitenawt  Poigmmmz,  What  are  British  con- 
suls in  the  presence  of  French  officers?  My  cap- 
tain! with  submission  I  knock  out  at  least  a 
tooth  as  a  trophy.  I  have  set  my  heart  on  aco1^>le 
of  her  firont  teeth ;  th^  are  worth  a  louis  in  tiie 
Palais  Hoj^  M.  dn  Petit  Thouars,  our  admiral, 
has  extorted  his  six  thousand  dollars ;  are  'a 
eouple  of  teeth  above  a  lieutenant's  share  of  the 
booty  t 

Dm  MUraSUa.  Knock  out  one  yourself;  it  is 
not  among  the  duties  of  a  French  capitaine  de 
vaisseau.  You  may  strike  her  safely;  she  is  so 
heavy  with  child  she  can  not  run  after  you. 

lAaOemuU  PcignamneM.  Madame,  the  queen! 
I  cany  the  orders  of  Monsieur  le  Capitaine,  serving 
in  the  Pacific,  by  i^pointment  of  his  Mi^esty 
Louis>Philippe,  kUig  of  the  French,  to  knock  out 
a  tooth. 

[StrtkaktrintUfaetftcOonhMPriUkard, 


Poman,  O  inhumanity!  Although  I  am  a 
woman,  a  Christian,  and  a  queen,  and  although 
you  are  Frenchmen,  I  never  could  have  expeoted 
this. 

Dm  ifttroiOM.  Bravo !  bravo !  but  rather  lower, 
Poignannezl  hit  rather  bwer.  How  the  tiger 
defends  her  breast  1  Well ;  the  ^yes  will  do. 
Again  1  Bravo !  yon  have  pretty  neariy  kno^ed 
out  one. 

Pomare,  Spare  my  life !  do  not  murder  me ! 

0  brave  captain !  eaa  sudi  be  your  orders) 

Dm  MitraiUm.  May  it  |deiise  your  Mijesty! 

1  bear  no  such  injunctions  from  the  King  my 
master,  or  f^m  Monsieur  his  minister  of  state 
fi>r  the  marine  and  colonies. 

Pritekard.  Have  yon  received  or  given  orden 
that  I  should  be  seized  and  detained) 

IkiJiUrmOm.  Sir,  I  call  upon  yon  to  attest  In 
writing  the  perfbet  good-ihith  and  compoeurs  with 
which  we  have  acted. 

Pritekard.  Bvery  man  in  England  receives  a 
sliq»  in  the  five  when  a  woman  rDoeives  one  in  any 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

DeiMkraiOm.  Queen  Pooutfe  did  not  receive 
a  slap  on  the  free. 

LimeUmmi  PoimumneM,  By  no  means. 

Dm  JlfitraittM.  She  had  only  a  tooth  knocked  oat 

lAmOenamt Poignamn0z,  My  captain!  pardon! 
yon  concede  too  much.  The  tooth  is  in  its  plaee^ 
and  in  accordance  with  all  the  rest :  it  has  merely 
undeigone  the  declension  of  a  fbw  degrees  toward 
the  horizon. 

Dm  MUrailUi,  Madame !  I  am  exceedingly  eon- 
cemed,  and  intimately  penetrated,  that,  by  some 
strange  unaccountable  interpretation,  so  untoward 
an  accident  has  befidlen  your  Mijesty. 

LietOenant  Poignmrne*  {to  tke  m-mp).  Ciy,  you 
fbols,  ciy. 

Sailor,  I  thought,  M.  le  lieutenant,  we  were  to 
carry  her  off  in  chains.    Here  they  are. 

LieutmaiU  Poigitamnn,  Presently,  presently. 
But  now  deploy  your  throats,  and  ciy,  rascals,  07 
'VivelaReine.' 

,  Onw.  Vive  la  Beine !  A  has  les  finyards ! 
A  bas  les  Anglais!  A  bas lee  tyran&  Yive  le 
Boi! 


LA  FONTAINE  AND  DE  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULT. 


La  Fontaine.  I  am  truly  sensible  of  the  hoooor 
I  receive,  M.  de  la  Bocheibucaalt,  in  a  visit  i^m 
a  personage  so  distinguished  by  Ids  bfarth  and  by 
his  genius.  Furdon  my  ambition,  if  I  confMs  to 
yon  that  I  have  long  and  ardently  wished  for  the 
good  fortune,  which  I  never  could  promise  myself 
of  knowing  you  personally. 

Bodirfoucaiidt.  My  dear  M.  de  la  Fontaine  1 

La  Fontaine.  Kot  '(2e  U,'  not  'cie  kL*  I  am 
La  Pontine  purely  and  simply. 

i2oc^oiiaii{tt.  The  whole;  not  derivative.  Tou 
appear,  in  the  midst  of  your  purity,  to  have  been 
eduoatedatoourt,inthelapofthehMlies.    ¥rhat 


was  the  hut  day  (pardon  I)  I  had  the  i 
to  miss  you  there  t 

La  Fomtaimie.  I  never  go  to  court  Th^  say 
one  can  not  go  without  silk  stockings;  and  I  have 
only  thread :  plenty  of  them  indeed,  thank  God ! 
Tet^  would  you  bdieve  itt  Nanon,  In  potting  a 
mAdt€  to  the  bottom  of  one,  last  week,  sewed  H 
so  careleady,  she  made  a  kind  of  oord  acroM :  aad  I 
verily  believe  it  will  Umie  me  for  lifo ;  for  I  walked 
the  whole  morning  upon  it 
Ro€ktfouc€mU.  She  ought  to  be  whipt 
La  Fontaine,  I  thought  so  too,  and  grew  the 
warmer  at  being  unable  to  find  a  wisp  of  osier 
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or  ft  roll  of  pftckthreftd  in  the  hooBe.  Bftrelyhad 
I  begun  wiUi  my  girter,  when  in  oune  the  bishop 
c^  Omiwa,  my  old  friend  Qodean,  and  another 
lord,  whoee  name  he  mentioned,  and  they  both 
isteiceded  for  her  so  long  and  to  tonchingly,  that 
at  last  I  waa  &in  to  let  her  rise  up  and  go.  I 
never  asir  men  look  down  on  the  erring  and  af- 
ffieled  more  compaaaionately.  The  biahop  was 
qmte  eoncenied  for  me  alao.  But  the  other,  al- 
thoDgh  he  profened  to  feel  even  more,  and  said 
that  it  moat  sorely  be  the  pain  of  purgatory  to 
me,  took  a  pinch  of  snufl^  opened  his  watetooat, 
drew  down  hia  ruffles^  and  seemed  rather  more 
indiffBrent. 

i2oe&c/b«eautt.  ProTidentially,  In  such  moTing 
leenei^  the  worst  is  soon  orer.  But  Godeau's 
friend  was  not  too  senaitiTe. 

La  Fm^axtkt.  SensitiYe !  no  more  than  if  he 
had  been  educated  at  the  butcher's  or  the  Sor- 
bonne. 

RodiefimcauU.  I  am  afraid  there  are  as  many 
hard  hearts  under  satin  wustcoats,  as  there  are 
ugly  Tisagea  under  the  same  material  in  minia- 


La  Fontaine,  My  lord,  I  could  show  you  a 
miniatare-case  whidi  contains  your  humble  ser- 
vant, in  which  the  painter  has  done  what  no 
tailor  in  hia  senses  would  do ;  he  has  given  me 
eradit  fi»r  a  coat  of  violet  silk,  with  silver  frogs 
I  as  large  as  tortoises.  But  I  am  loth  to  get  up 
for  it  while  the  generous  heart  of  this  dog  0f  I 
mentioned  his  name  he  would  jump  up)  places 
such  confidence  on  my  knee. 

Sotk^oucoMlL  Vnj  do  not  move  on  any  ao- 
connt;  above  all,  lest  you  should  disturb  that 
amiable  grey  cat,  &st  asleep  in  his  innocence  on 
your  shoulder. 

La  Fontaine.  Ah  rogue  I  art  thou  there  1 
Why !  thou  hast  not  licked  my  five  this  half- 
hour. 

Moek^oueamlt,  And  more  too,  I  should  imagine. 
I  do  not  judge  from  his  somnolency,  which,  if  he 
were  President  of  the  Parliament,  could  not  be 
gra;v«r,  but  from  his  natural  sagacity.  Cats  weigh 
pnetieabilities.    What  sort  of  tongue  has  het 

La  Foniahu,  He  has  the  roughest  tongue  and 
the  tendereat  heart  of  any  cat  in  Paris.  If  you 
observe  the  colour  of  his  coat,  it  is  rather  blue 
^han  gr^;  a  certain  indication  of  goodness  in 
these  contemplative  creatures. 

Mod^otiamU.  We  were  talking  of  his  tongue 
alone ;  by  which  cats,  like  men,  are  flatterera. 

La  Foniaine.  Ah  t  you  gentlemen  of  the  court 
are  much  mistaken  in  thinking  that  vices  have 
ao  eztenaive  a  range.  There  are  some  of  our 
vices,  like  some  of  our  diseases,  from  which  the 
({■adiwpedaare  exempt;  and  those,  both  diseases 
and  Tieos,  are  the  most  discreditable. 

Boeh^omeauU,  1  do  not  bear  patiently  any  evil 
spoken  of  the  court :  for  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
ly  the  meat  malidous^  thai  the  court  is  the  puri- 
fia  of  the  whole  nation. 

La  Fontaine,  I  know  little  of  the  eourt,  and 
less  of  the  whole  nation ;  but  how  can  this  be  t 


EothrfouoauU,  It  collects  all  ramblers  andgam* 
biers ;  all  the  market-men  and  nuudLet-women  who 
deal  in  articles  which  Ood  has  thrown  Into  their 
baskets^  without  any  trouble  on  their  part;  all  the 
seducers  and  all  who  wish  to  be  sediused ;  all  the 
duellists  who  erase  their  crimes  with  their  swords, 
and  sweat  out  their  cowardice  with  daQy  practice ; 
all  the  nobles  whose  patents  of  nobility  lie  in  gold 
snuff-boxes,  or  have  worn  Mechlin  ruffles,  or  are 
deposited  within  the  archives  of  knee^eep  waist- 
coats; all  stock-jobbers  and  church-jobbers,  the 
black-legged  and  the  red-legged  game,  the  flower 
of  the  judaueorpe,  the  robe,  and  the  eoutame.  If 
these  were  spread  over  the  sur&ee  of  France,  in- 
stead of  close  compresBure  in  the  court  or  cabinet, 
Uiey  would  corrupt  the  whole  country  in  two  years. 
As  matters  now  stand,  it  will  require  a  quarter 
of  a  century  to  efiect  it 

La  Fontaine.  Am  I  not  right  then  in  prefer- 
ring my  beasts  to  yours  ?  But  if  yours  were  loose, 
mine,  (as  you  prove  to  me,)  would  be  the  last  to 
suffer  by  it,  poor  dear  creatures  1  Speaking  of 
cats,  I  would  have  avoided  all  personalily  that 
might  be  offensive  to  them :  I  would  not  exactly 
hare  said,  in  so  many  words,  that^  by  their 
tongues,  th^  are  flatterers,  like  men.  Language 
may  take  a  turn  advantageously  in  fhvonr  St  our 
friends.  True,  we  resemble  all  animals  in  some- 
thing. I  am  quite  ashamed  and  mortified  that 
your  lordship,  or  anybody,  should  have  had  the 
start  of  me  in  this  reflection.  When  a  cat  flatters 
with  his  tongue  he  is  not  insincere :  yon  may 
safely  take  it  for  a  real  kindness.  He  is  loyal, 
M.  de  la  Bochefoucault !  my  word  for  him,  he  is 
loyaL  Observe  too,  if  you  please,  no  cat  ever 
licks  you  when  he  wants  anything  from  you ;  so 
that  Uiere  is  nothing  of  baseness  in  such  an  act 
of  adulation,  if  we  must  call  it  so.  For  my  part, 
I  am  slow  to  designate  by  so  foul  a  name,  that 
(be  it  what  it  may)  whidiis  subsequent  to  akind- 
nees.    CSats  ask  plainly  for  what  they  want 

Bo^rfoueamU,  And,  if  they  can  not  get  it  by 
protocoh,  thoy  get  it  by  invasion  and  assault 

La  Fontaine,  No  I  no  I  usually  they  go  dse- 
where,  and  fondle  those  from  whom  they  obtain 
it  In  this  I  see  no  resemblanee  to  invaders  and 
conquerors.  I  draw  no  parallels :  I  would  excite 
no  heart-burnings  between  us  and  them.  Let  all 
have  their  due. 

I  do  not  like  to  lift  this  creature  off,  for  it  would 
waken  him,  else  I  could  find  out,  1^  some  sub- 
sequent action,  the  reason  why  he  has  not  been 
on  the  alert  to  lick  my  cheek  for  so  long  a 
time. 

BoehrfomeoHit,  Gats  are  waiy  and  provident 
He  would  not  enter  into  any  contest  with  you, 
however  friendly.  He  only  licks  your  foce,  I  pre- 
sume, while  your  beard  is  but  a  match  for  his 
tongue. 

La  Fontaine,  Ha  t  yon  remind  me.  Indeed  I 
did  begin  to  think  my  beard  was  rather  of  the 
roughest;  for  yesterday  Madame  de  Bambouillet 
sent  me  a  plate  of  strawberries,  the  first  of  the 
season,  and  raised  (would  yon  believe  it?)  under 
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glais.  One  of  these  stnwberrieB  wis  dropping 
from  my  lipe,  and  I  attempted  to  stop  it  When 
I  thought  it  had  fiiUen  to  the  gronnd,  "  Look 
for  it»  Kanon ;  pick  it  up  and  eat  it,"  said  L 

**  Master !"  cried  the  wench,  "  your  beard  has 
skewered  and  spitted  it"  "Honest  girl,"  I 
answered,  "come,  cull  it  from  the  bed  of  its 
adoption." 

I  had  resolved  to  shave  myself  this  morning : 
but  our  wisest  and  beet  resolutions  too  often  come 
to  nothing,  poor  mortals  I 

JRochrfoucauU,  We  often  do  veiywell  everything 
but  the  only  thing  we  hope  to  do  best  of  all ;  and 
our  projects  often  drop  firom  us  by  their  weight. 
A  little  while  ago  your  friend  Moli^  exhibited  a 
remarkable  proof  of  it 

La  Fontaine.  Ah,  poor  Moli^re  I  tiie  best  man 
in  the  world ;  but  flighty,  negligent,  thoughtless. 
He  throws  himself  into  other  men,  and  does  not 
remember  where.  The  sight  of  an  eagle,  M.  de 
la  Bocheibucault,  but  the  memoiy  of  a  fly ! 

RochrfoucauU,  I  will  give  you  an  example :  but 
periiaps  it  is  already  known  to  you. 

La  Fontaine,  Likely  enough.  We  have  each 
so  many  friends,  neither  of  us  can  trip  but  Uie 
other  is  invited  to  the  laugh.  Well ;  I  am  sure 
he  has  no  malice,  and  I  hope  I  have  none :  but 
who  can  see  his  own  fitults  1 

RoehrfouocndL  He  had  brought  out  a  new 
edition  of  his  comedies. 

La  Fontaine,  There  will  be  fifty ;  there  will  be 
a  hundred :  nothing  in  our  language,  or  in  any, 
is  so  delightful,  so  graceful ;  I  will  add,  so  clear 
at  once  and  so  profound. 

Ro€!hrfoiucaulL  Ton  are  among  the  fSew  who, 
seeing  well  his  other  qualities,  see  that  Moli^  is 
also  profound.  In  order  to  present  the  new 
edition  to  the  Dauphin,  he  had  put  on  a  sky-blue 
velvet  coat,  powdered  with  fleur-de-lis.  He  laid 
the  volume  on  his  library-table ;  and,  resolving 
that  none  of  the  courtiers  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ridiculing  him  for  anything  like  abs^ce 
of  mind,  he  returned  to  his  bedroom,  which,  as 
may  oftcoi  be  the  case  in  the  economy  of  poeti^  is 
also  his  dressing-room.  Here  he  surveyed  himself 
in  his  mirror,  as  well  as  the  creeks  and  lagoons  in 
it  would  permit 

La  Fontaine.  I  do  assure  yon,  from  my  own 
observation,  M.  de  la  Bochefoucatdt,  that  his  mii^ 
ror  is  a  splendid  one.  I  should  take  it  to  be  nearly 
three  feet  high,  reckoning  the  fhonewith  theCupid 
above  and  the  elephant  under.  I  suspected  it  was 
the  present  of  some  great  lady ;  and  indeed  I  have 
since  heard  as  much. 

RothrfauioaiulL  Perhi^  then  the  whole  story 
may  be  quite  as  fi^ulous  as  the  part  of  it  which 
I  have  been  relating. 

La  Fontaine.  In  that  case,  I  may  be  able  to 
set  you  right  again. 

BochtfoueawU.  He  found  his  peruke  a  model 
of  perfection ;  tight,  yet  easy ;  not  an  inch  more 
on  one  side  than  on  tlie  other.  The  black  patch 
on  the  forehead  .  • 

La  Fontaine.  Black  patch  too !  I  would  have 


given  a  fifteen-sous  piece  to  have  cauj^t  him  with 
that  black  patch. 

SodirfouoauU.  He  found  it  lovely,  marvellous, 
irresistible.    Those  on  each  cheek  .  . 

La  Fontaine.  Do  you  tell  me  he  had  one  on 
each  cheek  ? 

BochtfouoaidL  Symmetrically.  The  cravat  wis 
of  its  proper  descent,  and  wiUi  its  appropriate 
charge  of  the  best  Strasbuig  snuff  upon  it 
The  waistcoat,  for  a  moment,  puzzled  and  per- 
plexed him.  He  was  not  quite  sure  whether  the 
right  number  of  buttons  were  in  their  holes;  nor 
how  many  above,  nor  how  many  below,  it  wai 
the  fifishion  of  the  week  to  leave  without  occups- 
tion.  Such  a  piece  of  ignorance  is  enough  to  dis- 
grace any  courtier  on  earth.  He  was  in  the  act 
of  striking  his  forehead  with  desperation ;  but  he 
thought  of  the  patch,  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
thanked  heaven  for  the  Intervention. 

La  Fontaine.  Just  like  him !  just  like  him ! 
good  soul! 

RochtfoueauU.  The  breeches  .  .  ah  f  those  re- 
quire attention:  all  proper:  everything  in  its 
place.  Magnificent!  The  stockings  rolled  up, 
neither  too  loosely  nor  too  neglig^tly.  A  pic- 
ture} The  buckles  in  the  shoes  .  .  all  but 
one  .  .  soon  set  to  rights  .  .  well  thought  of! 
And  now  theaword  .  .  ah  that  cursed  sword !  it 
will  bring  at  least  one  man  to  the  ground  if  it 
has  its  own  way  much  longer  .  .  up  with  it  1  up 
with  it  higher  .  .  AUons  /  we  are  out  of  danger. 

La  Fontaine.  Delightful!  I  have  him  hAtt 
my  eyes.  What  simplicity !  aye,  what  simplidtj ! 

BodirfoueaulL  Now  for  hat  Feather  inl  Fire 
at  least    Bravo. 

He  took  up  hat  and  plumage,  extended  his  am 
to  the  full  length,  raised  it  a  foot  above  his  hesd, 
lowered  it  thereon,  opened  his  fingers,  and  let 
them  £Edl  again  at  his  side. 

La  Fontaine.  Something  of  the  comedian  in 
that ;  aye,  M.  de  la  Bochefoucault  1  But^  on  the 
stage  or  off,  all  is  natural  in  Moli^re. 

BodtrfoucamU.  Away  he  went :  he  reached  the 
palace,  stood  before  tiie  Danphin  .  »  0  conster 
nation !  0  despair  1  "  Morbleau !  bdte  que  je 
suis,"  exclaimed  the  hapless  man,  "  le  livre,  ou 
done  est-iir  Ton  are  forcibly  struck,  I  perceive, 
by  this  adventure  of  your  friend. 

La  Fontaine.  Strange  coincidence !  quite  un- 
accountable !  There  are  agents  at  work  in  our 
dreams,  M.  de  la  Bochefoucault,  which  we  shall 
never  see  out  of  them,  on  this  side  the  grave.  [To 
him»eff\.  Sky-blue  1  no.  Fleurs^e-lis  1  bah!  bah! 
Patches  ?  I  never  wore  one  in  my  life. 

BochrfoueauU.  It  well  becomes  your  character 
for  gencffosity,  M.  La  Fontaine,  to  look  grav^  and 
ponder,  and  Maculate,  on  a  friend's  untoward  ac- 
cident, instead  of  laug^iing,  as  those  who  little 
know  you,  might  expect.  I  beg  your  pardon  fer 
relating  the  occurrence. 

La  Fontaine.  Bight  or  wrong,  I  can  not  help 
laughing  any*  longer.  Comiod,  by  my  fiuth! 
above  the  tip-top  of  comedy.  Excuse  my  flashes 
and  dashes  and  rushes  of  merriment.    Incon- 
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tronibfe  f  incontrollable !  Indeed  the  laughter  is 
immodente.  And  yon  allt  he  while  are  sitting  as 
gnre  as  a  judge ;  I  mean  a  criminal  one ;  who 
Jias  nothing  to  do  bat  to  keep  np  his  popularity 
by  tending  his  rogues  to  the  gallows.  The  dvU 
indeed  hayelnuch  weighty  matter  on  their  minds 
they  must  displease  one  party :  and  sometimes  a 
doubt  arises  whether  the  fiiirer  hand  or  the  fuller 
ihaD  tnm  the  balance. 

J2oe^/biieatcA»  I  congratulate  you  on  the  re- 
turn of  your  gravity  and  composure. 

La  Fontaine.  Seriously  now :  all  my  lifetime  I 
bsTe  been  Uie  plaything  of  dreams.  SomeUmes 
tbey  hare  taken  such  possession  of  me,  that  no- 
body could  persuade  me  afterward  they  were 
other  than  real  erents.  Some  are  very  oppressire, 
Teiy  painful,  M.  de  la  Bochefoucanlt  1  I  have 
nerer  been  able,  altogether,  to  disembarrass  my 
besd  of  the  most  wonderful  yision  that  ever  took 
ponession  of  any  man's.  There  are  some  truly 
important  difierences,  but  in  many  respects  this 
bogfaable  adventure  of  my  innocent  honest  friend 
Moliere,  seemed  to  have  be&llen  myself.  I  can 
only  account  for  it  by  having  heard  the  tale  when 
I  WIS  half-asleep. 

Sodie/ouottuU.  Nothing  more  probable. 

La  Fontaine,  Tou  absolutely  have  relieved  me 
from  an  incubus. 

RodtefoueavlL  I  do  not  yet  see  how. 

La  Fontaine.  No  longer  ago  than  when  you 
entered  this  chamber,  I  would  have  sworn  that  I 
myself  had  gone  to  the  Louvre,  that  I  myself  had 
bMo  commanded  to  attend  the  dauphin,  that  I 
myself  bad  come  into  his  presence,*  had  fidlen 
on  my  knee,  and  eried,  "  Peste !  oh  est  done  le 
liTTef  Ah»  M.  de  la  Bochefoucault>  permit  me 
to  embfMe  you :  this  is  really  to  find  a  friend  at 
coart. 

Rot^JiniandL  My  visit  is  even  more  auspicious 
than  I  could  have  ventured  to  expect :  it  was 
chiefly  fbr  the  purpose  of  asking  your  permiiBion 
to  make  another  at  my  return  to  Paris . .  I  am 
feread  to  go  into  the  country  on  some  ftmUy  af- 
f«n :  but  hearing  that  you  have  spoken  &vourably 
of  my  MofjdmB,  I  presume  to  express  my  satis- 
faction and  delight  at  your  good  opinion. 

La  Fontaine.  Pray,  M.  de  la  Bochefoucanlt,  do 
me  the  &vour  to  continue  here  a  few  minutes :  I 
*OQld  gladly  reason  with  you  on  some  of  your 
doctrines. 

BtxktfowxBviL  For  the  pleasure  of  hearing  your 
floitnnents  on  the  topics  I  have  treated,  I  will, 
although  it  is  late,  steal  a  few  minutes  from  the 
c^^  of  which  I  must  take  my  leave  on  parting 
^tht  province. 

La  Fontaine,  Are  you  quite  certain  that  all 
;onr  Maxims  are  true,  or,  what  is  of  greater  con- 
Kqoence,  that  they  are  all  originall  I  have  lately 
i^  a  treatise  written  by  an  Englishman,  M. 
Hobbes;  so  loyal  a  man  that,  while  others  tell 
70a  kings  are  ^pointed  by  Qod,  he  tells  you  God 
u^»pointed  by  kings. 


'  This  h^pened. 


RodirfoueavU.  Ah !  such  are  precisely  the  men 
we  want.  If  he  establishes  this  verity,  the  rest 
will  follow. 

La  Fontaine.  He  does  not  seem  to  care  so  much 
about  the  rest  In  his  treatise  I  find  the  ground- 
plan  of  your  chief  positions. 

RochrfoucauU,  I  have  indeed  looked  over  his 
publication;  and  we  agree  on  the  natural  de- 
pravity of  man. 

La  Fontaine.  Reconsider  your  expression.  It 
appears  to  me  that  what  is  natural  is  not  depraved : 
that  depravity  is  deflection  fh>m  nature.  Let  it 
pass :  I  can  not  however  concede  to  you  that  the 
generality  of  men  are  naturally  bad.  Badness  is 
aocidentd,  like  disease.  We  find  more  tempers 
good  than  bad,  where  proper  care  is  taken  in 
proper  time. 

BodirfoucauU.  Care  is  not  nature. 

La  Fontaine.  Nature  is  soon  inoperative  with- 
out it ;  so  soon  indeed  as  to  allow  no  opportunity 
for  experiment  or  hypothesis.  Life  itself  requires 
care,  and  more  continually  than  tempers  and 
morals  do.  The  strongest  body  ceases  to  be  a 
body  in  a  few  days  without  a  supply  of  food. 
When  we  speak  of  men  being  naturally  bad  or 
good,  we  mean  susceptible  and  retentive  and  com- 
municative of  them.  In  this  case  (and  there  can 
be  no  other  true  or  ostennble  one)  I  believe  that 
the  more  are  good ;  and  neariy  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  there  are  animals  and  plants  produced 
healthy  imd  vigorous  than  waywu*d  and  weakly. 
Strange  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Hobbes,  that,  when 
Gk>d  hath  poured  so  abundantly  his  benefits  on 
other  creatures,  the  only  one  capable  of  great  good 
should  be  uniformly  disposed  to  greater  evil 

BodtrftmeaidL  Tet  Holy  Writ,  to  which  Hobbes 
would  reluctantly  appeal,  countenances  the  sup- 
position. 

La  Fontaine.  The  Jews,  above  all  nations,  were 
morose  and  splenetic.  Nothing  is  holy  to  me 
that  lessens  in  my  view  the  beneficence  of  my 
Creator.  If  yon  could  show  him  ungentle  and 
unkind  in  a  single  instance,  you  would  render 
myriads  of  men  so,  throu^out  the  whole  course 
of  their  lives,  and  those  too  among  the  most 
religious.  The  lees  that  people  talk  about  God, 
the  better.  He  has  left  us  a  design  to  fill  up :  he 
has  placed  the  canvas,  the  colours,  and  the  pen- 
cils, within  reach;  Ids  directing  hand  is  over 
ours  incessantly ;  it  is  our  business  to  follow  it, 
and  neither  to  turn  round  and  ai^gue  with  our 
master,  nor  to  kiss  and  fondle  him.  We  must 
mind  our  lesson,  and  not  neglect  our  time :  for 
the  room  is  closed  early,  and  the  lights  are  sus- 
pended in  another,  where  no  one  works.  If  every 
man  would  do  all  the  good  he  might  within  an 
hour^s  walk  from  his  house,  he  would  live  the 
happier  and  the  longer :  for  nothing  is  so  condur 
cive  to  longevity  as  the  union  of  activity  and 
content  But>  like  children,  we  deviate  from  the 
road,  however  well  we  know  it,  and  run  into  mire 
and  puddles  in  despite  of  frown  and  ferule. 

RochrfouoavU.  Go  on,  M.  la  Fontaine!  pray 
go  on.    We  are  walking  in  the  same  labyrinth. 
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always  irithin  call,  always  within  dght  of  each 
other.  We  set  out  at  its  two  extremities,  and 
shall  meet  at  last 

La  Fontaine,  I  doobt  it.  From  deficiency  of 
care  proceed  many  yioes,  both  in  men  and  diil- 
dren,  and  more  still  from  care  taken  improperly. 
K.  Hobbes  attribntes  not  only  the  order  and 
peace  of  society,  but  equity  and  moderation  and 
eyery  other  virtue,  to  the  coercion  and  restriction 
of  the  laws.  The  laws,  as  now  constituted,  do  a 
great  deal  of  good ;  they  also  do  a  great  deal  of 
mischief.  They  tnmsfer  more  property  from  the 
right  owner  in  six  months  than  all  the  thieyes  of 
the  kingdom  do  in  twelve.  What  the  thieves 
take  they  soon  disseminate  abroad  agidn ;  what 
the  laws  take  they  hoard.  The  thief  takes  a  part 
of  your  property :  he  who  prosecutes  the  thief  for 
you  takes  another  part :  he  who  condemns  the 
thie(  goes  to  the  tax-gatherer  and  takes  the  third. 
Power  has  been  hitherto  occupied  in  no  employ- 
ment but  in  keeping  down  Wisdom.  Perhaps  the 
time  may  come  when  Wisdom  shall  exert  her 
energy  in  repressing  the  sallies  of  Power. 

RochtfoucavU,  I  think  it  more  probable  that 
ihey  will  agree ;  that  they  wiU  call  together  their 
servants  of  all  liveries,  to  collect  what  they  can 
lay  their  hands  upon ;  and  that  meanwhile  they 
wUl  sit  togfether  like  good  housewives,  making 
liets  from  our  purses  to  cover  the  coop  for  us.  If 
you  would  be  plump  and  in  feather,  pick  up  your 
millet  and  be  quiet  in  your  darkness.  Speculate 
on  nothing  here  below,  and  I  promise  you  a  nose- 
gay in  Paradise. 

La  FoTitaine.  Believe  me,  I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  receive  it  there  at  your  hands,  my  lord  duke. 

The  greater  number  of  men,  I  am  inclined 
to  thii^,  with  all  the  defects  of  education,  all 
the  frauds  committed  on  their  credulity,  all 
the  advantages  taken  of  their  ignorance  and 
snpineness,  are  disposed,  on  most  occadons,  rather 
to  virtue  than  to  vice,  rather  to  the  kindly  affec- 
tions than  the  unkindly,  rather  to  the  social  than 
the  selfish. 

BochefoueauU,  Here  we  differ/  and  were  my 
opinion  the  same  as  yours,  my  book  would  be 
little  read  and  less  commended. 

La  Fontaine,  Why  think  sot 

BochefoueauU,  For  this  reason.  Every  man 
likes  to  hear  evil  of  all  men :  eveiy  man  is  de- 
lighted to  take  the  air  of  the  common,  though 
not  a  soul  will  consent  to  stand  within  his  own 
allotment  Ko  inclosure-act I  no  finger-posts! 
Ton  may  call  every  creature  under  heaven  fool 
and  rogue,  and  your  auditor  will  join  with  you 
heartily :  hint  to  him  the  slightest  of  his  oi^, 
defects  or  foibles,  and  he  draws  the  rapier.  Ton 
and  he  are  the  judges  of  the  worlds  but  not  its 
denizens. 

La  Fontaine.  M.  Hobbes  has  taken  advantage 
of  these  weaknesses.  In  his  dissertation  he  1^ 
trays  the  timidity  and  malice  of  his  character. 
It  must  be  granted,  he  reasons  well,  according  to 
the  view  he  has  taken  of  things ;  but  he  has  given 
no  proof  whatever  that  his  view  is  a  correct  one. 


I  will  believe  that  it  is,  when  I  am  persnaded  that 
sickness  is  the  natural  state  of  the  body,  and  health 
the  unnaturaL  If  you  call  him  a  sound  philoso- 
pher, you  may  call  a  mummy  a  sound  man.  Its 
darkness,  its  hardness,  its  forced  upri^kMsi^  and 
the  place  in  which  you  find  it,  may  commend  it 
to  you :  give  me  raUier  some  weabiesB  and  pec- 
cability, with  vital  wannth  and  human  sympathies. 
A  shrewd  reasoner  is  one  thing,  a  aonnd  philoso- 
pher is  another.  I  admire  your  power  and  pre- 
cision. Monks  will  admonish  us  how  little  the 
author  of  the  Maxims  knows  of  the  world ;  and 
heads  of  colleges  will  cry  out  "  a  libel  on  homan 
nature  1"  but  when  they  hear  your  titles,  and, 
above  all,  your  credit  at  court,  ihey  will  cast  liack 
cowl  and  peruke,  and  lick  your  boots.  Ton  start 
with  great  advantages.  Throwing  off  from  a 
dukedom,  you  are  sure  of  enjoying,  if  not  the 
tongue  of  these  puzzlers,  the  fall  cry  of  the  more 
animating,  and  will  certainly  be  as  long-lived  as 
the  imperfection  of  our  language  will  allow.  I 
consider  your  Maxims  as  a  broken  ridge  of  hills, 
on  the  shady  side  of  which  you  are  fondest  of 
taking  your  exercise :  but  the  same  ridge  hath 
also  a  sunny  one.  Tou  attribute  (let  me  say  it 
again)  all  actions  to  self-interest  Now  a  senti- 
ment of  interest  must  be  preceded  by  calculation, 
long  or  brief,  right  or  erroneous.  TeU  me  then 
in  what  region  lies  the  origin  of  that  pleasure 
iriiich  a  fiimily  in  the  country  feels  on  the  arrival 
of  an  unexpected  friend.  I  say  a  family  in  the 
country;  because  the  sweetest  souls,  like  the 
sweetest  flowers,  soon  canker  in  cities,  and  no 
purity  is  rarer  tiiere  than  the  purity  of  delight 
If  I  may  judge  from  the  few  examples  I  have 
been  in  a  position  to  see,  no  earthly  one  can  be 
greater.  There  are  pleasures  which  lie  near  the 
surfiice,  and  which  are  blocked  up  by  artificial 
ones,  or  are  diverted  by  some  mechanical  scheme, 
or  are  confined  by  some  stiff  evergreen  vista  of  low 
advantage.  But  these  pleasures  do  oeeasionaUy 
burst  forth  in  all  their  brightness ;  and,  if  ever 
you  shall  by  chance  find  one  of  them,  you  will 
sit  by  it,  I  hope,  complacently  and  cheeifiDLlly,  and 
turn  toward  it  the  kindliest  aspect  of  your  medi- 
tations. 

BochefoUicatdL  Many,  indeed  most  people^  will 
differ  firom  me.  Nothing  is  quite  the  same  to 
the  intellect  of  any  two  men,  much  lees  of  alL 
When  one  says  to  another,  "  I  am  entirely  of  your 
opinion,"  he  uses  in  genml  an  ea^  and  indifeent 
phrase,  believing  in  its  accuracy,  without  exami- 
nation, without  thought  The  nearest  resem- 
blance in  opinions,  if  we  could  trace  eveiy  line  ^' 
it,  would  be  found  greatly  more  divergent  than 
the  nearest  in  the  human  form  or  cowitMiaace, 
and  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  varieties  of 
mental  qualities  are  more  numerous  and  fine  than 
of  the  bodily.  Hence  I  do  not  expect  nor  wiah 
that  my  opinions  should  in  aU  cases  be  similar  1^ 
those  of  others :  but  in  many  I  shall  be  gratified 
if,  by  just  degrees  and  after  a  long  sorv^,  those 
of  others  approximate  to  mine.  Nor  does  this 
my  sentiment  spring  from  a  love  of  power,  as  in 
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maaj  good  men  quita  imcoiucioiiB^^  wlien  thej 
would  make  proieljtes,  once  I  shall  see  few  and 
eouTene  with  fewer  of  Uiem,  and  profit  in  no  waj 
bj  tiieir  adherenoe  and  &Toar ;  bnt  it  springs  from 
a  natoral  and  a  eultivated  love  of  all  truths  what- 
tret,  and  from  a  eertainty  that  these  deliyered  bj 
me  are  oondoelTe  to  the  happiness  and  dignity 
of  man.    Yoa  shake  your  head. 

La  Fontaine.  Kakeitout 

£o€ik^fimoaiuU,  I  hare  pointed  ont  to  him  at 
what  passes  he  hath  deviated  fromhis  true  interest^ 
and  whoe  he  hath  mistaken  selfishness  for  gene- 
rasi^,  coldness  for  judgment^  oontraetion  of  heart 
for  policy,  rank  for  merit,  pomp  for  dignity ;  of 
all  miiitiikeii,  the  commonest  and  the  greatest  I 
am  acensed  of  paradox  and  distortion.  On  para- 
dox  I  shall  only  say,  that  erery  new  moral  tmth 
has  bera  called  sa  Inexperienced  and  negligent 
observers  see  no  difference  in  the  operations  of 
raf^iBg  and  nnraveling :  they  never  come  close 
enough:  Uiey  despiie  plain  work. 

La  FmUai$^  ^e  more  we  simplify  things,  the 
better  we  deeciy  their  substances  and  qualities. 
A  good  writer  will  not  coil  them  up  and  press 
than  into  the  narrowest  possible  space,  nor 
macerate  them  into  such  partide^  that  nothing 
shall  be  remaining  of  their  natural  contexture. 
Ton  are  accused  of  this  too,  by  such  as  have  for- 
gotten your  title-page,  and  who  look  for  treatises 
where  maxims  only  have  been  promised.  Some 
of  them  ptf  haps  are  spinning  out  sermons  and 
^aeertations  from  the  poorest  paragraph  in  the 
Tofaune. 

BoehrfoueauU,  Let  them  copy  and  write  as 
they  please ;  against  or  for,  modestly  or  impu- 
dently. I  have  hitherto  had  no  assailant  who  is 
not  of  too  slender  a  make  to  be  detained  an  hour 
in  the  stocks  he  has  unwarily  put  his  foot  into. 
If  you  hear  of  any,  do  not  tell  of  them.  On  the 
subjects  of  my  remarks,  had  others  thought  as  I 
do,  my  labour  would  have  been  spared  me.  I  am 
ready  to  point  out  the  road  where  I  know  it,  to 
wheeoeverwantsitjbut  I  walk  side  by  side  with 
few  or  none. 

La  Fontaine,  We  usually  like  those  roads  which 
diow  us  the  frt>nts  of  our  friends'  houses  and  the 
I^easure-groiiDda  about  them,  and  the  smooth 
girden-inklks,  and  tiie  trim  espaliers,  and  look  at 
them  with  more  satis&ction  than  at  the  docks 
and  nettles  that  are  thrown  in  heaps  behind.  The 
Qfees  of  Cioero  are  imperfect ;  yet  who  would  not 
r^her  guide  his  children  by  them  than  by  the 
line  and  compass  of  harder-handed  guides ;  such 
aa  Hobbes  for  instance  t 

Both^fimoauli,  Imp^rfeet  aa  aome  gentlemen  In 
boods  may  call  the  Qfioe$,  no  founder  of  a  philo- 
sophical or  of  a  religions  sect  has  been  able  to 
add  to  them  anything  important. 

LaFonkdne,  Pityl  that  Cicero  carried  with 
him  BO  better  authoridea  than  reason  and  hu- 
manity. He  neither  could  work  miracles,  nor 
daam  you  for  disbelieving  them.  Had  he  lived 
fom'Bcore  years  later,  who  knows  but  he  might 
have  been  another  Simon  Peter,  and  have  talked 


Hebrew  as  fluently  as  Latin,  all  at  once !  Who 
knows  but  we  might  have  heard  of  his  patrimony ! 
who  knows  but  our  venerable  popes  might  have 
claimed  dominion  from  him,  as  descendant  from 
the  kings  of  Rome ! 

Bochrfottocadt,  The  hint,  some  centuries  ago, 
would  have  made  your  fortune,  and  that  saintly 
cat  there  would  have  kittened  in  a  mitre. 

La  FonUdne,  Alas  I  the  hint  could  have  done 
nothing :  Cicero  could  not  have  lived  later. 

RochefoncauU,  I  warrant  him.  Nothing  is 
easier  to  correct  than  chronology.  There  is  not 
a  bidy  in  Paris,  nor  a  jockey  in  Normandy,  that 
is  not  eligible  to  a  professor's  chair  in  it  J  have 
seen  a  man's  ancestor,  whom  nobody  ever  saw  be- 
fore, spring  back  over  twenty  generations.  Our 
Vatican  Jnpiters  have  as  little  respect  for  old 
Chronos  as  the  Cretan  had :  they  mutilate  him 
h  when  and  where  they  think  necessary,  limp  as 
he  may  by  the  operation. 

La  Fontaine,  When  I  think,  as  you  make  me 
do,  how  ambitious  men  are,  even  those  whose 
teeth  are  too  loose  (one  would  feni^)  for  a 
bite  at  so  hard  an  apple  as  the  devil  of  ambition 
offers  them,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  are 
actuated  not  so  much  by  selfishness  as  you  repre- 
sent it,  but  under  another  form,  the  love  of 
power.  Not  to  speak  of  territorial  dominion  or 
political  ofiice,  and  such  other  things  as  we  usually 
class  under  its  appurtenances,  do  we  not  desire 
an  exclusive  control  over  what  is  beautiful  and 
lovely!  the  possession  of  pleasant  fields,  of  well- 
situated  houses,  of  cabinets,  of  images,  of  pictures, 
and  indeed  of  many  things  pleasant  to  see  but 
useless  to  possess ;  even  of  rocki^  of  streams,  and 
of  fountains?  These  things,  you  will  tell  me, 
have  their  utility.  True,  but  not  to  the  wisher, 
nor  does  the  idea  of  it  enter  his  mind.  Do  not 
we  wish  that  the  olject  of  our  love  should  be 
devoted  to  us  only;  and  that  our  children 
should  love  us  better  than  their  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, or  even  than  the  mother  who  bore  them  ? 
Love  would  be  arrayed  in  the  purple  robe  of  sov- 
ranty,  mildly  as  he  may  resolve  to  exercise  hia 
power. 

Jiodkrfouoault,  Many  things  which  appear  to 
be  incontrovertible,  are  such  for  their  age  only* 
and  must  yield  to  others  which,  in  their  age,  are 
equally  so.  There  are  only  a  few  points  that  are 
always  above  the  waves.  Plain  truths,  like  plain 
dishes,  are  commended  by  everybody,  and  eveiyv 
body  leaves  them  whole.  If  it  were  not  even 
more  impertinent  and  presumptuous  to  praise  a 
great  writer  in  his  presence  tlum  to  censure  him 
in  his  absence,  I  would  venture  to  say  that  your 
prose,  from  the  few  specim^is  you  have  given  of 
it,  is  equal  to  your  verse.  Tet,  even  were  I  the 
possessor  of  such  a  style  as  yours^  I  would  never 
employ  it  to  support  my  Maxims.  You  would 
think  a  writer  very  impudent  and  self-sufileient 
who  should  quote  his  own  wcH'ks :  to  defend  them 
is  doing  more.  We  are  the  worst  auxiliaries  in 
the  world  to  the  opinions  we  have  brought  into 
the  field.  Our  business  is,  to  measure  the  ground^ 
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ftnd  to  calculate  the  forces ;  then  let  them  tiy 
their  strength.  If  the  weak  assails  me,  he  thinks 
me  weak ;  if  the  strong,  he  thinks  me  strong. 
He  is  more  likely  to  compute  ill  his  own  vigour 
than  mine.  At  all  erents,  I  love  inquiry,  eyen  when 
I  myself  sit  down.  And  I  am  not  offended  in  my 
walks  if  my  visitor  asks  me  whither  does  that 
alley  leadl  It  proves  that  he  is  ready  to  go  on 
with  me ;  that  he  sees  some  space  before  him ; 
and  that  he  believes  there  may  be  something 
worth  looking  after. 

La  Fontaine,  You  have  been  standing  a  long 
time,  my  lord  duke :  I  must  entreat  you  to  be 
seated. 

BochtfoutMidt  Excuse  me,  my  dear  M.  la 
Fontaine ;  I  would  much  rather  stand. 

La  FonJUUne,  Mercy  on  us !  have  you  been 
upon  your  legs  ever  since  you  rose  to  leave  me? 

RocheffmoauU.  A  change  of  position  is  agree- 
able :  a  friend  always  permits  it. 

La  Fontaine.  Bad  doings !  sad  oversight !  The 
other  two  chairs  were  sent  yesterday  evening  to 
be  scoured  and  mended.  But  that  dog  is  the 
best-tempered  dog !  an  angel  of  a  dog,  I  do  assure 
you ;  he  would  have  gone  down  in  a  moment,  at 
a  word.  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  myself  for  such 
inattention.  With  your  sentimentfi  of  friendship 
for  me,  why  could  you  not  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  shove  him  gently  off,  rather  than  give  me  this 
uneasiness  1 

RochefoucavlL  My  true  and  kind  friend!  we 
authors  are  too  sedentary ;  we  are  heartily  glad 
of  standing  to  converse,  whenever  we  can  do  it 
without  any  restraint  on  our  acquuntance. 

La  Fontaine.  I  must  reprove  that  animal  when 
he  uncurls  his  body.  He  seems  to  be  dreaming 
of  Paradise  and  Houris.  Ay,  twitch  thy  ear,  my 
child !  I  wish  at  my  heart  there  were  as  trouble- 
some a  fly  about  the  other:  Qod  forgive  me !  The 
rogue  covers  all  my  dean  linen !  shirt  and  cravat ! 
what  cares  he  I 

Ro(}irfowmdL  Dogs  are  not  very  modest 

La  Fontaine,  Never  say  that»  M.  de  la  Roche- 
foucault  f  The  most  modest  people  upon  earth ! 
Look  at  a  dog^s  eyes ;  and  he  half-closes  them,  or 
gently  turns  them  away,  with  a  motion  of  the 
lips,  which  he  licks  languidly,  and  of  the  tail, 
which  he  stirs  tremulously,  begging  your  for- 
bearance. I  am  neither  blind  nor  indiflerent  to 
the  defects  of  these  good  and  generous  creatures. 
They  are  subject  to  many  such  as  men  are  subject 
to :  among  the  rest,  they  disturb  the  neighbour- 
hood in  Uie  discussion  of  their  private  causes; 
tbey  quarrel  and  fight  on  small  motives,  such  as 
a  little  bad  food,  or  a  little  vain-gloiy,  or  the  sex. 
But  it  must  be  something  present  or  near  that 
excites  them ;  and  they  ctJculate  not  the  extent 
of  evil  they  may  do  or  suffer. 

RochefowxtuU,  Certunlynot:  how  should  dogs 
calcuhttel 

La  Fontaine,  I  know  nothing  of  the  process. 
I  am  unable  to  inform  you  how  they  leap  over 
hedges  and  brooks,  with  exertion  just  sufficient, 
and  no  more.    Ui  regard  to  honour  and  a  sense 


of  dignity,  let  me  tell  yon,  a  dog  accepts  the  sub- 
sidies of  his  friends,  but  never  cUims  them :  a 
dog  would  not  take  the  field  to  obtain  power  for 
a  son,  but  would  leave  the  son  to  obtain  it  by  his 
own  activity  and  prowess.  He  conducts  his  visitor 
or  inmate  out  a-hunting,  and  makes  a  present  of 
the  game  to  him  as  f^ly  as  an  emperor  to  an 
elector.  Fond  aa  he  is  of  slumber,  wiiich  is  in- 
deed one  of  the  pleasantest  and  best  things  in  the 
universe,  particuhuiy  after  dinner,  he  shakes  it 
off  as  willingly  as  he  would  a  gadfly,  in  order  to 
defend  his  master  from  theft  or  violence.  Let 
the  robber  or  assailant  speak  as  courteously  as  he 
may,  he  waives  your  diplomatical  terma,  gives  hb 
reasons  in  plain  language,  and  makes  war.  I 
could  say  many  other  things  to  his  advantage ; 
but  I  never  was  malicious,  and  would  rather  let 
both  parties  plead  for  themselves :  give  me  the 
dog,  however. 

Roch^fouoautL  Faith !  I  will  give  you  both,  and 
never  boast  of  my  hugess  in  so  doing. 

La  Fontaine,  I  trust  I  have  removed  from  you 
the  suspicion  of  selfishness  in  my  client,  and  I  feel 
it  quite  as  easy  to  make  a  properer  disposal  of 
another  ill  attribute,  namely  cruelty,  which  we 
vainly  try  to  shuffle  off  our  own  shoulders  upon 
others,  by  employing  the  offensive  and  most  un- 
just term,  brutality.  But  to  convince  you  of  my 
impartiality,  now  I  have  defended  the  dog  from 
the  first  obloquy,  I  will  defend  the  man  from  the 
last,  hoping  to  make  you  think  better  of  each. 
What  you  attribute  to  cruelty,  both  while  we  are 
children  and  afterward  may  be  assigned  for  the 
greater  part,  to  curiosity.  Cruelty  tends  to  the 
extinction  of  life,  the  dissolution  of  matter,  the 
imprisonment  and  sepulture  of  truth ;  and  if  it 
were  our  ruling  and  chief  propensity,  the  human 
race  would  have  been  extinguished  in  a  fbw  centu- 
ries after  its  appearance.  Curiouty,  in  its  primary 
sense,  implies  care  and  consideration. 

RochrfoucauU,  Words  often  deflect  from  thdr 
primary  sense.  We  find  the  most  curious  men 
the  most  idle  and  sUly,  the  least  observant  and 
conservative. 

La  Fontaine,  So  we  think;  because  we  see 
every  hour  the  idly  curious,  and  not  the  strenu- 
ously; we  see  only  the  persons  of  the  one  set, 
and  only  the  works  of  the  other. 

More  is  heard  of  cruelty  than  of  curiosity,  be- 
cause while  curiosity  is  silent  both  in  its^  and 
about  its  object,  cruelty  on  most  occauons  is  like 
the  wind,  boisterous  in  itself,  and  exciting  a  mur* 
muT  and  bustle  in  all  the  things  it  moves  among. 
Added  to  which,  many  of  the  higher  topics 
whereto  our  curiosity  would  turn,  are  intercepted 
from  it  l)y  the  policy  of  our  guides  and  rulers ; 
while  the  principal  ones  on  which  cruelty  is  most 
active,  are  pointed  to  by  the  sceptre  and  the  trun- 
cheon, and  wealth  and  dignity  are  the  rewards  of 
their  attainment  What  perversion  I  He  who 
brings  a  bullock  into  a  city  for  its  sustenance  is 
called  a  butcher,  and  nobody  has  the  civility  to 
take  off  the  hat  to  him,  although  knowing  him 
as  perfectly  as  I  know  Matthieu  le  Mince,  who 
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ferred  me  with  Uioae  fine  kidneys  yon  most  have 
remarked  in  passing  throagh  the  kitchen :  on  the 
oontraiy,  he  who  reduces  Uie  same  city  to  fiEunine 
is  styled  M.  le  General  or  M.  le  Marechal,  and 
gentlemen  like  yon^  unprejudiced  (as  one  would 
think)  and  upright^  make  room  for  him  in  the 
antechamber. 

Bodi^bueaulL  He  obeys  orders  without  the  de- 
grading influence  of  any  passion. 

La  Fontaine.  Then  he  commits  a  baseness  the 
more,  a  cruelty  the  greater.  He  goes  off  at 
another  man's  setting,  as  ingloriously  as  a  rat-trap : 
he  produces  the  worst  efibcts  of  fary,  and  feels 
■one :  a  Gain  unirritated  by  a  brother's  incense. 

Boehe/oueaulL  I  would  hide  from  you  this  little 
rapier,  which,  like  the  barber's  pole,  I  have  often 
thought  too  obtmsiye  in  the  streets. 

La  Fontaine,  Never  shall  I  think  my  country- 
men half  civilised  while  on  the  dress  of  a  courtier 
is  hung  the  instrument  of  a  cut-throat.  How  de- 
plorab]^  feeble  must  be  that  honour  which  requires 
defending  at  every  hour  of  the  day ! 

Ro<krf(nu>aulL  Ingenious  as  you  are,  M.  Fon- 
taine, I  do  not  believe  that,  on  this  subject,  you 
could  add  anything  to  what  you  have  spoken 
already :  but  really,  I  do  think,  one  of  the  most 
instructive  things  in  the  world  would  be  a  disser- 
'tation  on  dreas  by  you. 

La  Fontaine.  Nothing  can  be  devised  more 
conunodious  than  the  dr^  in  fiishlon.  Perukes 
have  £iUen  among  us  by  the  peculiar  dispensation 
of  Providence.  As  in  all  the  regions  of  the  globe 
tbe  indigenous  have  given  way  to  stronger  crea- 
tures, so  have  they  (partly  at  least)  on  the  human 
head.  At  present  die  wren  and  the  squirrel  are 
dominant  there.  Whenever  I  have  a  mind  for  a 
filbert,  I  have  only  to  shake  myforetop.  Improve- 
ment does  not  end  in  that  quarter.  I  might  for- 
get to  take  my  pinch  of  snuff  when  it  would  do 
me  good,  unless  I  saw  a  store  of  it  on  another's 


cravat.  Furthermore,  the  slit  in  the  coat  behind 
tells  in  a  moment  what  it  was  made  for :  a  thing 
of  which,  in  regard  to  ourselves,  the  best  preachers 
have  to  remind  us  all  our  lives :  then  the  central 
part  of  our  habiliment  has  either  its  loop-hole  or 
its  portcullis  in  the  opposite  direction,  still  more 
demonstrative.  All  these  are  for  very  mundane 
purposes :  but  Beligion  atid  Humanity  have  whis- 
pered some  Uter  utilities.  We  pray  the  more 
commodiously,  and  of  course  the  more  frequently, 
for  rolling  up  a  royal  ell  of  stocking  round  about 
our  knees :  and  our  high-heeled  shoes  must  surely 
have  been  worn  by  some  angel,  to  save  those  in- 
sects which  the  flat-footed  would  have  crushed  to 
death. 

RochrfovcamlL  Ah  1  the  good  dog  hasawakened : 
he  saw  me  and  my  rapier,  and  ran  away.  Of  what 
breed  is  he  1  for  I  know  nothing  of  dogs. 

La  Fontaine.  And  write  so  well ! 

RodntfoucavJL  Is  he  a  truflerl 

La  Fontaine,  No,  not  he;  but  quite  as  innocent 

RochefouoauU.  Something  of  the  shepherd-dog> 
Isuiq>ecL. 

La  Fontaine,  Nor  that  neither;  although  he 
fitin  would  make  you  believe  it.  Indeed  he  is 
very  like  one :  pointed  nose,  pointed  ears,  appa- 
rently stiff,  but  readily  yielding;  long  hiUr,  par- 
ticularly about  the  neck;  noble  tail  over  his  back, 
three  curls  deep,  exceedingly  pleasant  to  stroke 
down  again;  straw-colour  all  above,  white  all 
below.  He  might  take  it  ill  if  you  looked  for  it ; 
but  so  it  is,  upon  my  word :  an  ermeline  might 
envy  it. 

RochrfovcandL  What  are  his  pursuits  1 

La  Fontaine,  As  to  pursuit  and  occupation,  he 
is  good  for  nothing.  In  fiict,  I  like  those  dogs 
bert  .  .  and  those  men  too. 

BochrfoucauU,  Send  Nanon  then  for  a  pair  of 
silk  storings,  and  mount  my  carriage  wiUi  me : 
it  stops  at  the  Louvre. 
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Vittoria,  What  has  detained  you  so  long, 
Michel-Angelol  Were  we  not  to  have  read  to- 
gether, eariy  in  the  forenoon,  the  little  book  of 
poetry  which  is  lying  there  on  the  table  ? 

MinMrAngdo.  Excuse  me.  Madonna.  The 
lanlt,  if  mine  at  all,  is  mine  only  in  part 

VitUjria,  I  will  pardon  it  the  rather,  because, 
whatever  it  was,  it  has  removed  the  traces  of  care 
and  of  study  from  your  brow,  and  supplanted 
them  with  an  unwonted  smile.  Pray  now  what 
provokes  this  hilarity  t 

Mickel-Angdo.  Not  the  delay,  I  assure  you, 
which  never  has  any  such  effect  when  I  am 
coming  to  the  Palazzo  Pescara,  but  merely  the 
mention  of  poetry  ^ 

Vittaria,  Why  sol  I  perceive  there  is  mischief 
in  your  countenance ;  let  me  also  have  a  hand  in 
tt>  if  I  find  it  is  such  as  I  like. 

Miehet-Angdo,  When  I  was  walking  hither,  a 
middle4iged  gentleman,  tall,  round-shouldered. 


somewhat  grizzly,  of  a  complexion  rather  cind^ry 
than  pale,  with  a  look  half  leering  and  half 
imploring,  and  in  a  voice  half  querulous  and 
half  passionate,  accosted  me.  He  offered  many 
apologies  for  never  having  heard  of  me  until  this 
morning,  although  my  frune  (he  protested)  had 
filled  the  universe.  Whatever  he  said  at  one 
instant  he  unsaid  the  next,  in  like  manner. 

''But  you  shall  forgive  me;  you  shall  soon 
forgive  me,"  cried  he,  thrusting  into  my  hand  a 
huge  volume,  fit>m  its  more  opportune  station 
under  the  coat-flap.  I  felt  it  damp,  having  hia 
perhaps  in  the  middle  of  a  thousand,  two  entire 
winters ;  and  I  apprehended  cold  and  rheumatism 
as  much  almost  at  the  cover  as  at  the  contenta. 
While  I  held  it,  uncertain  how  to  reply,  he 
suddenly  snatched  it  back,  and  cut  open  the 
leaves  with  a  very  shaip  penknife,  injuring  few 
of  them  by  the  operation,  for  he  was  cautious 
and  tender  in  the  extreme. 
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''I  would  not  delay  you  in  the  reading,*  said 
he,  returning  it,  ''for  yonr  praise  will  richly 
erown  my  labours/* 

ViUmia,  What  was  iti  and  where  is  it? 

Mtehd-Angdo.   Madonna,  let  me  be  an  ex- 
ample of  patience  to  you.    Wait  a  little,  and  you 
shall  hear  the  whole. 
^  Vittoriti.  No,  no,  no ! 

Michd-Angdo.  I  do  not  mesa  the  whole  of 
the  poem>  I  mean  only  the  whole  of  the  occur- 
rence. I  saw  on  the  title-page  that  it  was  a  poem 
in  twenty-four  cantos,  each  contuning  a  hundred 
stanzas,  entitled  The  StrangukOion  of  Cethegug. 
Between  the  moments  of  my  surprise  and  my 
dismay, . . 

"  You  will  find,"  exdidmed  the  author,  "how 
wrongfully  I  hare  been  accused  by  the  malevo- 
lent and  invidious  (and  there  are  few  others  in 
the  world)  of  copying  our  most  celebrated  writers, 
and  of  being  destitute  of  originality  myselfl  If 
occasionally  I  resemble  them  in  some  sort,  it  is 
only  to  show  them  how  they  might  have  written, 
with  a  little  more  care,  judgment,  and  .  .  we  will 
not  say  .  .  genius!" 

Vittoria.  On  such  emergencies,  a  spice  of 
ridicule  is  our  speediest  and  most  palatable 
remedy  for  disgust. 

Mi^d-Angelo*  When  I  inquired  of  him  to 
what  gentleman  I  was  indebted  for  so  valuable  a 
present,  he  stood  in  amaze  at  first;  then  he 
repeated  his  fiunily  name,  then  his  baptismal, 
then  a  poetical  interme(^te  one  of  his  own 
invention.  These,  he  told  me,  I  must  frequently 
have  heard.  I  now  recognised  the  peculiar  object 
of  ebullient  jocularity  among  my  juvenile  sohobuv, 
one  of  whom  said,  ''He  has  cracked  a  biscuit 
which  was  baked  for  a  long  voyage,  and,  pouring 
a  profusion  of  tepid  water  on  it,  he  has  quad- 
rupled its  bulk  and  heaviness  t" 

VittoricL  Poor  man !  his  vanity  must  often  be 
wounded. 

Michd-Angdo,  He  has  none. 

VHtoricL  None? 

Michd-Angdo,  He  told  me  so  himself. 

"  I  have  been  called  vain,"  said  he ;  "  but  only 
by  those  who  never  knew  me.  Proud!  yes, 
proud  I  am !  Vanity,  in  my  opinion,  (and  I  am 
certain  that  you  and  all  sensible  men  must  think 
with  me,)  belongs  only  to  weak  minds;  pride  to 
the  strongest  and  most  sublime.  Poets,  we  hear, 
are  often  vain ;  ay,  but  whaJt  poets  1" 

His  eyes,  which  before  were  only  on  a  level 
with  the  cheek-bones  and  the  fit>ntal,  now  ex- 
panded beyond,  and  assumed  the  fiill  mi^esty  of 
the  orbicular. 

ViUoricL  Well,  in  what  manner  has  he  treated 
his  subject  ? 

Michd-Angdo.  He  could  not  resist  the 
pleasure  of  telUng  me : 

"  I  believe.  Signer  Buonarotti,  you  are,  among 
other  things,  a  painter.  Proportions!  ay,  pro- 
portions !  The  pyramidal,  ay  I  We  look  to  that, 
don't  we  t  8ee  here  then.  Csesar  is  a  stripling, 
just  old  enough  to  fall  in  love.    In  Pagan  Rome 


they  fell  eariy.  The  man  of  genius  wiU  seixe  on 
the  most  trifling  objects  in  nature,  and  raise  up  a 
new  creation  from  Uiem.  Did  you  never  aee  an 
apple  or  a  strawberry  which  had  another  more 
diminutive  growing  to  iti  Wdl,  now  from  this 
double  strawberry  or  apple  I  have  made  out  a 
double  Caesar,  such  as  never  was  seen  before ;  one 
the  stem  resolute  senator ;  the  other  the  gentle 
sentimental  young  lover." 

On  which  I  submissively  idced,  whether  the 
stripling  who  had  been  received  so  fitvorably  by 
t^e  lady,  would  on  the  same  afternoon  be  sore  of 
the  same  fiidlity  at  his  entrance  into  the  senate; 
and  whether  it  was  not  requisite  to  have  attained 
his  fortieth  year  1    He  smiled  at  me,  and  said, 

"  Surely  no,  when  a  poet  of  the  first  order 
gives  him  a  ticket  of  admission.  Does  not 
Horace  say  we  poets  have  the  privilege  of  daring 
anything  r 

I  was  afraid  to  answer,  "  Yes :  but,  unhappily, 
we  readers  have  not  the  power  of  bearing  any- 
thing."   He  continued^ 

"  Cicero  is  an  old  gentleman." 

Here  I  ventured  to  interrupt  him,  asking  if 
there  were  in  reality  more  than  five  or  six  yean 
between  their  ages,  and  by  remarking,  that 
although  in  obscure  men  and  matters,  introduced 
into  works  of  invention,  &cts  might  be  repre- 
sented not  quite  accordant  with  exact  chronolo^, 
yet  that  the  two  most  remarkable  characters  in 
the  Roman  Commonwealth,  known  by  eveiy 
schoolboy  to  have  entered  into  public  life  at  the 
same  time,  could  safSely  be  pushed  so  far  asunder. 

"  No  matter,  sir !"  replied  he  shari^y ;  "  there 
they  are,  the  poet's  own  creation.  Observe,  if 
you  please,  I  have  placed  Cethegus  between 
them ;  a  well-grown  personage^  in  his  meridian. 
Behold  my  pyramid  1 " 

I  was  silent. 

"  No  originality,  I  suppose  1" 

"  Very  great  indeed !"  answered  L 

"  Here  is  one  man,"  cried  he,  seizing  my  hand, 
"  one  man  in  the  world,  willing  to  the  uttermost  of 
his  power  to  do  me  justice.  Strangers  give  me 
praise ;  friends  give  me  only  advice ;  and  snch 
advice.  Signer  Buonaiotti,  as  would  mpoverish 
the  realms  of  literature,  if  taken." 

I  stared  at  him  even  more  wildly  than  before. 

"  Perhaps  you  do  not  recognise  me  1"  said  he. 
"  Many  have  taken  me  for  Ariosto ;  but  I  hope 
I  am  loftier  and  graver,  and  more  innocent. 
Wherever  he  has  gone  I  have  followed  him,  in 
order  to  abolish  the  impression  of  wantonnesi, 
and  to  purify  (I  repeat  the  words  of  our  mutual 
admirers)  the  too  warm  ur  of  his  enchantment*.* 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  fbigotten,"  said  I,  "that 
in  lustral  water  salt  is  always  an  ingredient." 

He  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  mis- 
understanding me ;  at  which  action  I  could  not 
but  smile.  He  perceived  it ;  and,  after  a  pause, 
"  Hal  ha!  ha!"  replied  he,  in  measured  laui^ter, 
"you  are  a  wit  too,  Messer  Michd-Angdo! 
Who  would  have  thought  it  of  so  considefable  a 
man  ?    Well  now,  I  never  venture  on  it,  even 
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among  ftteada.  We  maj  be  bbsj  and  fkmiliar  in 
wnting  or  conyeraing,  withont  letting  onnelyes 
down;  we  may  countenance  wit;  we  may  even 
sQggest  it ;  I  am  not  rigoroos  on  that  head,  as 
some  other  great  writers  are.  Ton  see  I  have 
helped  yon  to  a  trifle  of  it ;  a  mere  trifle.  Kow 
yon  most  confess  yon  caoght  the  spark  from  me," 
added  he,  ooaxingly.  "  I  will  never  claim  it  in 
poblie ;  I  will  not  indeed !  I  scarcely  consider  it  in 
the  ligbt  of  a  plagJarisuL  I  have  forborne  greater 
thinga  Tery  long,  and  have  only  been  compelled 
at  laat  to  declare,  in  a  ^rebce,  that  I  wrote  the 
better  part  of  Oriando  Furiaso  many  years  before 
it  was  oonceived  by  Messer  Lndovico.  I  heard 
his  iiynrioos  diims^  and  tdd  nobody  the  focf* 

"How  does  yonr  poem  end,  sirl"  said  I,  with 
an  the  rapidity  of  impatience. 

He  mistook  my  motive,  and  cried,  ''Really  I 
am  flattered  and  diarmed  at  the  interest  you 
take  in  it.  Ton  have  devonred  it  in  your  mind 
already,  and  would  have  the  very  shell.  In  com- 
plianoe  with  yonr  earnestness  I  will  answer  the 
qnesUon,  although  it  might  be  hurtful,  I  fear,  to 
tlie  e&et  the  whole  composition,  grasped  at  once, 
would  produce  on  you." 

I  dedarsd  the  contrary,  with  many  protesta- 
tiona.  He  raised  up  his  head  from  its  slanting 
position  of  distrust  and  doubt.  Again  I  assured 
him  of  my  resolution  to  despatch  it  at  a  sitting. 

rUtaria,  I  never  thought  yon  capable  of  such 
d«pliisity. 

JftcM-^fi^e2o.  Of  what  may  I  not  be  capable, 
if  yon  abe(rfve  me  with  so  gracious  a  smile? 

"  I  win  then  teU  you  how  it  ends,"  continued 
he;,  ^  if  yon  never  have  read  the  history.  Cethegus 
was,  I  am  sorry  to  sny,  a  person  of  bad  character, 
abhoqgh  of  birth.  WitJi  perfect  fideUty  I  have 
translated  the  speeches  of  SaUust;  but  SaUust 
had  no  notion  (and  lustoiy  could  do  nothing  for 
him)  of  placing  the  culprit  bound  between  two 
Turkish  mutes,  with  a  friar  in  the  rear,  whUe  the 
great  beU  tdkd  from  Santa  Kaiia  l^iggiore." 

Istarted. 

"That  is  the  places  the  real  {dace;  he  was 
ataangled  just  below." 

"BeUr  I  soliloquized,  rather  too  audibly. 

"  If  yon  never  have  felt  the  effect  of  a  bcdl  at 
ezeaition%  and  particularly  on  the  stage ;  if  you 
never  have  felt  the  effect  of  a  beU,  Signer 
Bwmarotti,  through  your  brun  and  heart,"  said 
he,  breathing  hjffd,  and  aUowing  his  watery 
diagonal  eyes  only  half  their  width,  "then  do  I 
■MMt  sincerely  pity  yon.  Signer  Buonarotti,  and 
viah  yon  a  very  good  morning." 

I  bowed,  and  fimcied  mydeUveranoe  was  ao- 
coBOfdiahed.  But  he  instantly  turned  round 
again,  and  added, 

^  If  jou  object  to  a  bdl,  you  may  oliject  to  a 
dock.  Now,  it  was  precisely  as  the  dock  struck 
Bidni^t  that  justice  was  d(me  by  me  upon  the 
execrable  Cethegus,  aa  a  warning  to  all  future 
generationa." 

**  Kobody  can  be  more  firmly  OQfnvinced,"  said 
I,  "how  execrable  is  this  violation  of  aU  laws, 


moral,  sodal,  political,  and, "  I  was  about  to  add 
inwardly,  poetical,  when  he  seized  my  hand,  and 
said,  with  firm  deliberation, 

"  There  are  two  men  in  degenerate  Bome  who 
abhor  the  vicious  in  conduct  and  embrace  the 
pure  in  poetry.  When  you  have  bestowed  as 
much  time  as  I  have  on  the  contemplation  and 
composition  of  it,  your  surprise  (but  not  your 
admiration,  I  humbly  trust)  will  be  considerably 
diminished,  on  the  repeated  perusal  of  my  lew 
edited  volumes.  I  am  as  sure  of  eternal  &me  as 
if  I  had  it  in  my  pocket.  Fame,  Signer  Michel- 
Angelo,  has  a  snail's  growth ;  true,  real,  genuine 
&me  has,  and  you  may  know  it  by  that.  But,  I 
promise  you,  in  another  century  or  two  you  shall 
see  mine  a  veiy  giant.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
I  have  a  host  of  enemies :  I  now  b^gm  to  think  I 
can  have  only  one :  I  have  him  in  my  eye.  He 
is  capable  of  putting  on  aU  manner  of  fiuses.  I 
mysdf  have  seen  him  looking  like  an  elderly 
man ;  some  of  my  frioids  have  seen  him  looking 
quite  young;  and  others  have  seen  him  what 
they  thought  was  middle-aged.  He  manages  his 
voice  equally  well  If  you  go  into  twenty  streets, 
only  mention  me,  and  you  will  find  him  at  the  same 
moment  in  aU  of  them.  Hi^pily,  he  always  hits 
in  the  wrong  phiee.  He  says  I  am  restless  for 
celebrity !  he  says  I  want  vigour  and  originality  1 " 

He  ended  with  three  little  titters ;  and  these 
at  least  were  in  good  metre,  land  showed  care  in 
the  composition. 

ViUoria,  Happy  man  I  for  vanity  is  rarely  at- 
tended by  vexation  of  spirit^  and  nobody  is 
oppressed  by  a  sense  of  emptiness.  I  must  now 
undertake  Ms  defence. 

Midtd-Ai%gdo.  Properly  then  have  you  ex- 
claimed  happy  man  i 

Vittoria.  The  clock  and  beU  indeed  are  stum- 
bling-blocks; but  there  are  some  instances  in 
which  even  so  inopportune  an  introduction  of 
them  is  less  censurable  than  in  others.  Suppose 
for  example  a  dramatic  poet  in  an  age  when  the 
greater  part  of  his  audience  was  rude  and  igno- 
rant. After  he  had  supplied  the  more  learned 
and  inteUectual  with  the  requisites  of  his  art,  I 
would  not  quarrel  with  him  for  indulging  the 
market-fdk  with  a  hearty  peal  of  bells,  or  per- 
hi^w  a  discharge  of  artiUery,  whUe  they  are  fol- 
lowing the  triumphal  car  of  Caesar,  or  shouting 
round  the  conflagration  of  Persepolis  J  But  if 
another,  in  offering  his  tragedy  for  the  perusal  of 
our  times,  should  neglect  to  sweep  away  the 
remnants  of  an  old  laigess  given  to  the  multi- 
tude, it  can  only  be  from  the  conviction  that 
they  are  his  proper  company ;  that  he  is  about  to 
be  tried  by  his  own  order;  that  his  services  are 
mostly  due  to  the  minority ;  and  that  iht  world's 
population  in  simpletons  is  by  no  means  on  the 
wane.  Consider  now,  my  dear  Michel-Angelo, 
if  inoonsistendes,  absurdities,  anachromsms,  are 
to  be  found  only  in  one  department  of  the 
arts.  I  appeal  to  you,  the  president,  prince,  dic- 
tator of  them  aU,  whether  it  is  as  ridiculous  to 
represent  an  angel  playing  on  a  violin,  for  which 
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your  master  GhirUmdaio  and  some  other  more 
ancient  painters  have  been  reprehended,  as  it  is 
to  represent,  what  we  find  on  many  recent  monu- 
ments, a  poet  or  a  musician  with  a  lyre  in  his 
hand.  For,  if  angels  play  on  any  instrument  at 
all,  they  may  as  well  play  on  such  as  men  in- 
yented  late  as  early ;  since,  at  whaterer  time  men 
invented  them,  angels  may  hare  invented  them 
before. 

Michd-Angelo,  A  lyre  in  the  hand  of  poet  or 
musician  bom  in  our  times,  is  a  contradiction  to 
ages,  a  defiance  to  chronology,  and  might  mislead 
in  regard  to  usages  a  remote  posterity.  So  indeed 
might  our  silly  inscriptions  about  the  manes  and 
cuikei  of  our  uncles  and  aunts,  who  would  have 
been  horrified  at  the  idea  of  being  burnt  like 
Pagans,  bottled  up  in  urns,  and  standing  bolt-up- 
right,  where  milk  and  honeyare  lapped  and  sucked 
before  their  fiices,  by  an  ugly  brood  of  devils  un- 
amenable to  priest  or  puigatory.  But  while 
emperors  and  kings  are  hoisted  upon  columns  a 
hundred  palms  above  the  earth,  where  only  a 
pigeon  would  feel  secure,  and  while  saints  and 
martyrs,  instead  of  receiving  us  at  the  door  or  on 
the  steps,  ai^  perched  on  the  slope  of  a  ballus- 
trade,  we  need  not  look  on  the  ground  for  a  fresh 
crop  of  absurdities.  The  andflbt  Romans,  quite 
barbarous  enough  in  viokiting  the  pure  architec- 
ture of  Qreece,  abstained  fit>m  such  as  these,  and 
went  no  fikrther  (nor  truly  was  there  any  occasion) 
than  to  narrow  the  street^  instead  of  enlarging  it, 
for  the  march  of  armies  through  triumphal  an^es. 
The  idea»  so  abused,  was  taken  from  the  boughs 
and  branches  hung  on  poles,  which  shaded  their 
forefiithers  at  their  return  from  plunder,  while 
wine  was  poured  out  to  them  in  the  dusty  path 
by  wives  and  daughters.  The  songs  alone  con- 
tinued just  the  same  as  they  were  at  first,  coarse, 
ribald,  in  the  trochaic  measure,  which  appears  to 
be  the  commonest  and  earliest  in  most  nations. 

Vittoria,  The  difference  between  poetry  and 
all  other  arts,  all  other  kinds  of  composition,  is 
this :  in  them  utility  comes  before  delight ;  in 
this,  delight  comes  before  utility. 

MUihd'Angdo,  In  some  pleasing  poems  there 
is  nothing  whatsoever  of  the  useful. 

ViUoria,  My  friend,  I  think  you  are  mistaken. 
An  obvious  moral  is  indeed  a  heavy  protuberance, 
which  iigures  the  gracefulness  of  a  poem;  but 
there  is  wisdom  of  one  kind  or  other  in  eveiy 
sentence  of  a  really  good  composition,  and  it  pro- 
duces its  effect  in  various  ways.  You  employ  gold 
in  your  pictures ;  not  always  of  the  same  consis- 
tency or  the  same  preparation,  but  several  of  your 
colours,  even  the  most  diflerent,  are  in  part  com- 
posed of  it.  This  is  a  matter  of  which  these  in 
general  who  are  gratified  with  the  piece  are  un- 
suspicious. The  beautiful  in  itself  is  useful  by 
awakening  our  finer  sensibilities,  which  it  must 
be  our  own  &ult  if  we  do  not  often  carry  with  us 
into  action.  A  well-ordered  mind  touches  no 
branch  of  intellectual  pleasure  so  brittle  and  in- 
compliant  as  never  to  be  turned  to  profit 

Miekd-Angelo.    The  gift  that  was  just  now 


forced  into  my  hand,  I  sadly  suspect  would  have 
produced  but  little. 

ViUoria,  Have  you  brought  your  treasure  with 
yout    Where  is  it  t 

Miekd-Angdo.  Knowing  your  antipathy  to 
bad  smells  and  bad  poems,  knowing  also  that 
Father  Tiber  is  accustomed  to  both  of  them,  1 
devoutly  made  my  oflering  to  him  as  I  croised 
the  bridge. 

Vittoria.  Indeed  I  am  not  overcnrions  about  a 
specimen ;  and  few  things  that  are  hopeless  ever 
gave  anyone  less  oonoem. 

Mtchd-Angdo.  Such  resignation  merits  all  pos- 
sible reward ;  and  all  that  lies  in  me  you  shall 
receive.  As  the  last  page  fluttered  on  the  bat- 
tlement, I  caught  two  verses,  without  the  inter- 
mediate : 

•*  Signor  Cetego  I  U  pregfaiani  i  tuul. 
Spiooitl  1  MntI  I  mona  la  csmpana." 

and  these  two  in  sequence,  which  are  the  con- 
clusion: 

«•  Cetego  oMoa  in  t«na  oome  vn  bovo^ 
EranimagliMtpp*  .  .  oheaidoTe!** 

VitUfria,  If  I  could  suppress  my  smile,  perh^w 
I  should  reprove  you ;  but  at  last  I  will  be  grave. 
Men  like  yourself,  men  of  reputation  and  au- 
thority, should  not  only  be  lenient  and  indulgent, 
but  even  gntefnl,  to  the  vain  and  imbecile  who 
attempt  to  please  us.  If  we  are  amused  at  an 
ebullition  of  frowardneas  in  children,  at  their 
little  contortions,  stamps,  and  menaces,  are  not 
the  same  things  at  least  inoffenidve  to  us,  when 
children  of  the  same  character  are  grey,  wrinkled, 
and  toothless  t  From  those  of  three  feet  we  only 
see  ourselves  in  a  convex  mirror ;  we  see  what  we 
were  at  the  same  age ;  but  from  others  of  six  feet 
we  gather  stores  for  pleasantry,  for  imaginaticm, 
and  for  thought.  Against  their  bUnk  wall  is 
inserted  the  standard  by  which  we  may  measure 
our  friends  and  ourselves.  As  we  look  up  at  it, 
Comedy  often  lays  her  playful  hand  on  our 
shoulder ;  and,  as  we  turn  our  hce»  back,  we 
observe  Philosophy  close  behind  her.  If  men  in 
general  were  much  nearer  to  perfection  than  th^ 
are,  the  noblest  of  human  works  would  be  fer- 
ther  from  it  From  the  fidl  of  Adam  to  the 
slaughter  of  Hector,  how  vastiy  has  genius  be^ 
elevated  by  our  imperfections  I  What  history, 
what  romance,  what  poem,  interests  us  by  un- 
mixed good  or  by  unwavering  consistency  %  We 
require  in  you  strong  motives,  pertinacious  re- 
solves, inflexible  wills,  and  ardent  passions ;  you 
require  in  us  all  our  weaknesses.  From  your 
shore  start  forth  abrupt  and  lofty  precipices ;  on 
ours,  diametrically  opposite,  lie  sequestered  bays 
and  deep  recesses.  We  deride  the  man  who  is, 
or  would  be,  like  us  in  anything,  the  vain  cme  in 
particular.  Vanity  in  women  is  not  invariably, 
though  it  is  too  often,  the  sign  of  a  cold  and  sel- 
fish heart  ;  in  men  it  always  is :  therefore  we 
ridicule  it  in  society,  and  in  private  hate  it 

Miehd-Angdo,  Yon  prove  to  me.  Donna  Vit- 
toria, that  from  base  materials  may  rise  dear 
and  true  reflections ! 
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Vkkfria,  I  wonder  that  poets  who  have  en- 
oonnicred  what  they  caU  the  iigustioe  of  the  worid, 
hold  with  such  pertmacitj  to  the  objecta  of 
attack. 

Miekei-Angeh,  We  are  unwilling  to  drown 
our  blind  pnppieB,  because  they  are  blind;  we 
are  then  unwilling  to  throw  them  into  the  pond^ 
beamae  they  are  just  beginning  to  open  their 
ejes ;  lastly,  we  refose  idle  boys,  who  stand  ready 
fin*  the  sporty  the  most  mis-shapen  one  of  the 
ytter,  he  having  been  trodden  on  in  the  stable, 
and  kicked  about  by  the  grooms  for  his  lame- 

Vittoria,  Ptetty  tropes  indeed  J  and  before  one 
who  dabbles  in  poetiy. 

MickdrAngeio.  So  the  sUyer-footed  Thetis 
dabbled  in  Uie  sea^  when  she  could  descend  at 
pleanre  to  its  innermost  depths. 

ViUoria.  You  must  certainly  think  in  good 
esnest  that  I  hiy  high  claims  to  poetiy.  Here 
is  m<»«  than  enough  flattery  for  the  vainest  wo- 
man, who  is  not  a  poetess  also.  Speak,  if  you 
piease,  about  othen,  particularising  or  genml- 


Mukd-Angdo.  Then  to  generalise  a  little. 
In  our  days  poetiy  is  a  vehicle  which  does  not 
any  much  within  it,  but  is  top-heavy  with  what 
is  corded  on.  Childreoi,  in  a  huny  to  raise  plants, 
oofer  their  allotment  of  border  with  all  the  seeds 
the  pinafore  will  hold :  so  do  small  authors  their 
poetiy-plotB.  Hence  what  springs  up  in  either 
quarter  has  nothing  of  stamen^  but  only  sickly 
tnceulenoe  for  grubs  to  feed  on. 

VHtorku  Never  say  tn  our  days,  unless  you 
inehide  many  other  days  in  most  ages.  In  those 
when  poetiy  was  very  flourishing  there  were  com- 
plaints against  it,  as'  we  find  by  Horace  and  Aris- 
tophanes. I  am  afraid,  Michel-Angelo,  some 
idle  boy  has  been  putting  a  pebble  into  his  sling 
and  aiming  at  your  architraves ;  in  other  words, 
aome  poetaster  or  criticaster  has  been  irreverent 
toward  you.  I  do  not  mean  about  your  poetry, 
which  perhaps  you  undervalue,  but  about  the 
greater  things  in  which  you  are  engaged. 

Midid-Angdo.  Nothing  more  likely;  but  as 
only  the  worst  can  be  guilty  of  it,  I  shall  let  them 
&11  into  other  offences,  that  heavier  pumshment 
than  I  ever  take  the  trouble  to  inflict,  may  befiill 
them.  It  is  only  the  few  that  have  foimd  the 
way  into  my  heart,  who  can  wound  it ! 

VitUfria.  You  are  safe  then. 

MididrAngdo.  Whoever  is  engaged  in  great 
and  diflicult  works,  as  I  am,  must  inevitably  meet 
with  rivals  and  enemies  f 

Vittaria.  Enemies !  yes !  Say  that  word  only. 
What  a  pyramid  of  skulls  from  the  insanely 
hostile  does  eveiy  predominant  genius  erect  I 
Leave  those  of  your  light  aassilants  to  whiten  in 
their  native  deserts;  and  march  on«  Indeed  it  is 
naneoessary  to  exhort  you  to  magnanimity,  for 
you  appear  unusually  at  ease  and  serene. 

Mukd-Angdo,  Serenity  is  no  sign  of  security. 
A  stream  is  never  so  smooth,  equable,  and  silvery, 
as  at  the  instant  before  it  becomes  a  cataract.  The 


children  of  Niobe  fell  by  the  arrows*  of  Diana 
under  a  bright  and  cloudless  sky. 

ViUoria.  Alas  I  the  intellectual,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  happy,  are  always  the  nearest  to  danger. 

Mtdid-Angdo.  I  come  to  you  at  all  times> 
my  indulgent  friend,  to  calm  my  anxieties  when- 
soever they  oppress  me.  You  never  fail;  yon 
never  fiUter.  Sometimes  a  compassionate  look, 
sometimes  a  cheerfiil  one,  alights  on  the  earthly 
thought^  and  dries  up  all  its  noxiousness.  Music, 
and  a  voice  that  is  more  and  better,  are  its  last 
resorts.  The  gentleness  of  your  nature  has  led 
you  to  them  when  we  both  had  paused.  There 
are  songs  that  attract  and  melt  the  heart  more 
sweetly  than  the  Siren's.  Ah  1  there  is  love  too, 
even  here  below,  more  precious  than  immortality ; 
but  it  is  not  the  love  of  a  Circe  or  a  Calypso. 

ViUofia,  Nor  were  they  happy  themselves ; 
and  yet  perhaps  they  were  not  altogether  unde- 
serving of  it»  they  who  could  select  for  the  object 
of  their  affections  the  courageous,  the  enduring, 
and  the  intelUgent  There  are  few  men  at  any 
time  whom  moral  dignity  and  elevation  of  genius 
have  made  conspicuous  tUK>ve  the  mass  of  society ; 
and  fewer  still  are  the  women  who  can  distinguish 
them  from  persons  of  ordinary  capacity,  endowed 
with  qualities  merely  agreeable.  But  if  it  hap- 
pens that  a  man  of  highest  worth  has  been  read 
attentively  and  thoroughly  by  those  eyes  which 
he  has  taught  the  art  of  divination,  let  another 
object  intervene  and  occupy  their  attention,  let 
the  beloved  be  induced  to  think  it  a  merit  and  a 
duty  to  forget  him,  yet  memory  is  not  an  outcast 
nor  an  alien  when  the  company  of  the  day  is 
gone,  but  says  many  things  and  asks  many  ques- 
tions which  she  would  not  turn  away  from  if  she 
could. 

.  MiduH-Angdo,  The  morning  comes,  the  fresh 
world  opens,  and  the  vestiges  of  one  are  trodden 
out  by  many :  they  were  only  on  the  dew,  and 
with  Uie  dew  they  i^  departed. 

VitUma,  Although  you  are  not  alluding  to 
yourself  at  the  present  time,  nor  liable  to  be  in- 
terrupted in  the  secreter  paths  of  life,  yet  I  think 
you  too  susceptible  in  those  you  are  pursuing, 
and  I  was  anxious  to  discover  if  anything  un- 
pleasant had  occurred.  For,  little  minds  in  high 
places  are  the  worst  impediments  to  great  Chest- 
nuts and  esculent  oaks  permit  the  traveller  to 
pass  onward  under  them ;  briars  and  thorns  and 
unthrifty  grass  entangle  him. 

Midid-Angdo.  You  teach  me  also  to  talk 
figuratively ;  yet  not  remotely  from  one  of  the  arts 
I  profess.  We  may  make  a  laige  hole  in  a  brick 
wall  and  easily  fill  it  up ;  but  the  slightest  flaw  in 
a  ruby  or  a  crysolite  is  irreparable.  Thus  it  is  in 
minds.  The  ordinary  soon  take  offence  and  (as 
they  caU  it)  make  it  up  again ;  the  sensitive  and 
delicate  are  long-suffering,  but  their  wounds  heal 
imperfectly,  if  at  alL 

Vittoria.  Are  you  quite  certain  you  are  without 
any  1 

Midtd-Angdo.  You  and  Saint  Peter  insure 
me.    The  immortal  are  invulnerable ! 
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ViOofia.  Evader!  bat  f^ad  am  I  that  yon 
hare  spoken  the  word,  although  you  set  at  nought 
thereby  the  authority  of  Homer.  For  you  re- 
mind me  that  he,  like  Dante,  often  has  a  latent 
meaning  by  the  side  of  an  evident  one,  which 
indeed  is  peculiar,  to  great  poets.  Unwise  com- 
manders call  out  all  their  forces  to  the  field ;  the 
more  prudent  have  their  reserves  posted  where 
it  is  not  everybody  that  can  discover  them. 

In  the  Iliad  two  immortals  are  wounded ;  Venus 
slightly.  Mars  severely.  The  deities  of  Love  and 
War  are  the  only  ones  exposed  to  violence.  In 
the  former,  weakness  is  shown  to  be  open  to  ag- 
gression ;  in  the  latter,  violence  to  resistance  and 
repulse ;  and  both  are  subject  to  more  pain  than 
ihey  can  well  endure.  At  the  same  time,  Juno 
and  Pallas,  Mercury  and  Apollo  and  Neptune, 
do  not  stand  aloof,  but  stand  unassailable.  Here 
we  perceive  that  sometimes  the  greater  gods  are 
subtilised  and  attenuated  into  allegories.  Homer 
bestows  on  them  more  or  less  potency  at  his 
pleasure.  One  moment  we  see  a  bright  and 
beautifttl  god  stand  manifest  before  us ;  presently 
his  form  and  radiance  are  indistinct ;  at  last^  in 
the  place  where  he  was  standing,  there  are  only 
some  scattered  leaves,  inscribed  with  irr^^ular 
and  uncouth  characters ;  these  invite  our  curiosity 
with  strange  similitudes;  we  look  more  atten- 
tively, and  they  seem  brought  closer  together : 
the  god  has  receded  to  deliver  the  oracle  of  his 
wisdom. 

Michd-Angelo,  Homer  left  a  highway,  over- 
shadowed witii  lofty  trees  and  perennial  lea&ge, 
between  the  regions  of  Allegoiy  and  Olympus. 
The  gloom  of  D^te  is  deeper,  and  the  boundaries 
even  more  indiscernible.  We  know  the  one  is 
censured  for  it ;  perhaps  the  other  was. 

Vittoria,  To  the  glory  of  our  Italy  be  it  spoken, 
we  are  less  detractive  than  our  fbrefiBitherB  the 
Romans.  Dante  and  Petrarca  were  estimated 
highly  by  those  nearest  them.  Indeed,  to  confess 
the  truth,  Petrarca  has  received  for  his  poetry 
what  ought  rather  to  have  been  awarded  him  for 
rarer  and  sublimer  deserts.  Dante  has  fiu«d  less 
sumptuously,  and  there  are  fewer  who  could  en- 
tertain him.  Petty  latin  things  called  <3la«9»e9,  as 
their  betters  are,  smooth,  round,  light,  hollow, 
regularly  figured  like  paisteboard  Eodiacs,  were 
long  compared  and  even  preferred  to  the  triple 
world  of  Dante.  I  speak  not  of  Grecian  litera- 
ture, because  I  know  it  not  sufficiently ;  but  I 
imagine  Rome  is  to  Greece  what  a  bull-ring  is  to 
a  paleestra»  the  games  of  the  circus  to  the  Olympic, 
fighting  bondmen  to  the  brothers  of  Helen,  the 
starry  twins  of  Jupiter  and  Leda. 

Miehd-Angelo.  Boccaccio  first  scattered  the 
illusion  by  which  the  guide  seemed  loftier  and 
grander  than  the  guided.  The  spirit  of  the  im- 
mortal master,  our  Tuscan,  no  longer  led  by  the 
hand,  nor  submissively  foUowing,  soared  beyond 
Italy,  and  is  seen  at  laist,  in  his  just  proportions, 
right  agsunst  the  highest  pinnacle  of  Greece. 
Arioeto  has  not  yet  been  countenanced  by  the 
Italian  potentates,  nor  fostered  in  the  genial  fur 


of  our  Holy  Fathers,  with  the  same  tenderaess  as 
some  minute  poets,  who  dirty  their  cold  fingers 
with  making  little  cUy  models  after  old  oolosnl 
marblesC  But  Ariosto  is  too  marked  in  his  fea- 
tures to  befimdled,and  too  broad  in  hia  shoulders 
for  the  chairs  they  occupy.  He  is  to  Ovid  what 
Sicily  is  to  Italy ;  divided  by  a  narrow  channel ; 
the  same  warm  dimate,  the  same  floweiy  glehe; 
less  variety,  less  extent.  Kot  only  Uieae,  but  per- 
haps all  poets  excepting  Pindar  and  .fischylus, 
want  compression  and  curtailment ;  yet  the  pa^ 
ings  of  some  would  be  worth  the  pulp  of  oUun. 

ViUorta,  Those  to  whom,  I  will  not  say  genius, 
but  ^lendid  talents  have  been  given,  are  subject 
to  weaknesses  to  which  inferior  men  are  less 
liable ;  as  the  children  of  the  rich  are  to  diseases 
finom  which  those  ^of  tJie  poorer  generally  are 
exempt. 

Michd-Angdo^  The  reason,  I  conodve,  is 
this.  Modem  times  have  produced  no  critic 
contemporary  with  an  eminent  poet  There  is  a 
pettishnees  and  frowardness  about  some  literary 
men,  in  which,  at  iht  mention  of  certain  names, 
they  indulge  without  moderation  or  shame.  They 
are  prompt  and  alert  at  showing  their  sore  places, 
and  strip  for  it  up  to  the  elbow.  They  feel  only 
a  comfortable  warmth  when  they  are  reproved  for 
their  prejudices  and  antipathies,  which  often  are 
no  more  to  be  traced  to  their  origin  than  Uie 
diseases  of  the  body,  and  come  without  contact^ 
without  even  breathing  the  same  air.  No  remedy 
being  sought  for  them,  they  n^idly  sink  into 
the  mental  constitution,  weakening  its  internal 
strength  and  disfiguring  its  external  character. 
In  some  persons  at  first  ihclyare  covered  and 
concealed;  but  afterward,  when  they  are  seen  and 
remarked,  are  exhibited  in  all  their  virulence  with 
swaggering  effh>ntery. 

ViUoHa.  Geese  and  bufiUoes  are  enraged  at 
certain  colours ;  there  are  certain  colours  also  of 
the  mind  lively  enough  to  exdte  choler  at  a  dis* 
tance  in  the  silly  and  ferine.  I  have  witnessed  in 
authors  the  most  vehement  expresaioa  of  hatred 
against  those  whose  writings  they  never  read,  and 
idiose  persons  they  never  approached :  all  these 
are  professors  of  Christianity,  and  some  of  moral 
philosophy. 

M%ohd-Amgek>,  Do  not  wonder  then  if  I  take 
my  walk  at  a  distance  from  the  sibilant  throat 
and  short-flighted  wing ;  at  a  distance  fimn  the 
miiy  hide  and  blindly  directed  horn.  Such 
people  as  yon  describe  to  me  may  be  men  of 
talents ;  but  talents  lie  below  genius. 

Occasionally  we  attribute  to  a  want  of  benevo- 
lence yrhai  in  reality  is  only  a  want  of  discern- 
ment. The  bad  sticks  as  closely  as  the  good,  and 
often  more  readily.  If  we  would  cover  with  gold 
a  cornice  or  a  statue,  we  require  a  preparation  for 
it ;  smoke  does  its  business  in  a  moment. 

VkUfna,  Sometimes  we  ourselves  may  have 
exercised  our  ingenuity,  but  without  any  oon- 
edousness  of  spleen  or  ill-humour,  in  detecting 
and  discussing  the  peculiar  feolts  of  great  poets. 
This  has  never  been  done,  or  done  very  clumsily. 
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by  oar  critiea,  who  fimcy  that  a  measiirelois  and 
ihipdets  phantom  of  enthnaiann  leayes  an  im- 
pnatioa  of  a  powerful  mind,  and  a  qniok  appro- 
heniion  of  the  heantifoL 

''Who,"  thej  aak  na,  ''who  woald  look  for 
imin  defects  in  such  an  admirable  writer  1  who 
is  aot  tiangported  by  hia  animation,  and  blinded 
byhiibrightneail'* 

To  this  interrogation  my  answer  ia, 

"  Ytiy  few  indeed ;  only  the  deliberate,  the  in* 
stneted,  and  the  wise.  Only  they  who  partake 
la  Mme  degree  of  his  nature  know  exactly  where 
to  find  his  infirmitiea.'' 

We  perhaps  on  some  occasions  haye  spoken  of 
Diate  in  sndi  a  manner  as  would  make  the  un- 
my,  if  they  heard  us,  believe  that  we  estimate 
him  no  higher  than  Statins,  Silius,  Valerius,  and 
tbe  like.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  admired 
tlie  Tenatilityy  fiuility,  and  inrention  of  Ovid,  to 
nek  a  degree  as  would  exdte  a  suspicion  that  we 
pider  him  even  to  YirgiL  But  In  one  we  spoke 
of  the  worrt  parts,  in  the  other  of  the  best  Cen- 
nre  and  pnUse  can  not  leave  the  lips  at  the  same 
breath :  one  is  caught  before  the  other  comes :  our 
rerdict  is  distributed  abroad  when  we  have  sum- 
OMd  up  only  one  column  of  the  evidence. 

Mkkd-Amgdo,  Surely  I  have  heard  you  declare 
tbit  yon  eouli  produce  fiuilts  out  of  Viiigil  graver 
tban  any  in  Ovid. 

Vittoria,  The  fimlts  of  Ovid  are  those  of  a  play- 
fol  iud  unruly  boy ;  the  fkulti  of  Virgil  are  those 
of  his  master.  I  do  not  find  in  Ovid  (as  you  may 
remember  I  then  observed)  the  hypallage ;  such 
for  instance  aa  ViigO's,  '  The  odowr  brou^  the 
wkd;'aMl^mdof*Thewmdbroughtiheodo^:  No 
<Juld  could  refrain  from  laughter  at  such  absurd- 
ity, no  pedagogue  from  whipping  him  for  bmgh- 
ing  at  such  authority.  This  figure  (so  the  gram- 
nariaasars  pleased  to  call  it)  fitf  exceeds  all  other 
&alts  in  language,  for  it  reverses  the  thing  it 
■boold  repreaent.  If  I  buy  a  mirror,  I  would 
nther  buy  one  which  has  Mty  small  flaws  in  it, 
^Itan  one  which  places  my  feet  where  my  head 
ihoBldbeL 

There  are  poema  of  Ovid  which  I  have  been 
connselled  to  cast  aside,  and  my  curiosity  has 
never  vioUted  the  interdict  But  even  in  Homer 
bifflflelf  nothing  of  the  same  extent  U  more 
minted,  or  truly  epic,  than  the  contest  of  Ajax 
tod  UlyMes.  Tou  shall  hear  in  this  apartment, 
■^  day  soon,  what  our  Bembo  thinks  about  it 
Ko  BooBan,  of  any  age,  either  has  written  more 
pnrdy,  or  shown  himself  a  more  consummate 
Mgt  both  of  style  and  matter. 

MiAd-Angdo,  I  think  so  too;  but  some 
Wve  considered  him  rather  aa  correct  and  elegant 
t^  forcible  and  originaL 

Fittoria.  Because  he  is  correct ;  of  which  alone 
thty  can  form  a  notion,  and  of  this  imperfectly. 
Hid  he  written  in  a  n^;ligent  and  disorderly 
BMner,  they  would  have  admired  his  fi^eedom 
ttd  ec^iouaness,  ignorant  that,  in  literature  as  in 
life,  the  rich  and  noble  are  as  often  frugal  as  the 
indigent  and  obscure.    The  cardinal  never  talks 


vaguely  and  superficially  on  any  species  of  com- 
position ;  no,  not  even  with  his  friends.  Where 
a  thing  is  to  be  admired  or  censured,  he  explains 
in  what  it  consists.  He  points  to  the  star  in  the 
ascendant,  and  tells  us  accurately  at  what  distance 
other  stars  are  ftt>m  it  In  lighter  mood,  on 
lighter  matters,  he  shakes  the  l^tle  out  of  the 
rose,  and  shows  us  what  species  of  insect  that  is 
which  he  has  thrown  on  its  back  at  our  feet,  and 
in  what  part  and  to  what  extent  the  flower  has 
been  corroded  by  it  He  is  too  noble  in  his  nature 
to  be  habitually  saroastio,  and  too  conscious  of 
power  to  be  declamatory  or  difiuse. 

Miekd-Angelo.  Kevertheless,  in  regard  to 
sarcasm,  I  have  known  him  to  wither  a  ftmgus 
of  vanity  by  a  single  beam  of  wit 

Vittoria,  He  may  indeed  have  chastised  an  evil- 
doer, but  a  glance  of  the  eye  or  a  motion  of  the 
hand  is  enough.  Throughout  the  ample  palace  of 
his  mind  not  an  instrument  of  torture  can  be 
found. 

Michd-Angelo.  Perhaps  in  the  offices  below, 
a  scourge  may  be  suspended  for  intrusive  curs,  or 
for  thieves  disguised  in  stolen  liveries.  I  wish  my 
friend  of  this  morning  had  met  the  Cardinal  in- 
stead of  me.  Possessing  no  sense  of  shame  or 
decency,  and  fimcying  that  wherever  he  has  thrust 
a  book  he  has  conferred  a  distinction,  he  would 
have  taken  the  same  easy  liberty  wiUi  his  Emi- 
nence. 

Vittoricu  If  he  continues  to  be  so  prolific,  we 
shall  soon  see  another  island  emerging  frt>m  the 
Tiber.  Our  firiend  the  Cardinal  has  indeed  no 
time  to  squander  on  those  who,  like  your  way- 
layer,  infest  the  public  roads  of  literature,  by  sing- 
ing old  songs  and  screaming  old  complaints.  But 
I  wish  his  political  occupations  woidd  allow  him 
to  pursue  Ms  pleasinter  studies,  and  especially  in 
exerdaing  his  acute  judgment  on  our  primary 
poets.  For  our  country,  both  anciently  and  of  late, 
has  always  wanted  a  philosophical  critic  on  poeti- 
cal works,  and  none  are  popular  in  the  present  day 
but  such  aa  generalise  or  joke.  Ariosto,  in  de- 
spite of  them,  is,  however  tardily  and  difficultly, 
coming  into  fovour.  There  U  quite  enough  in 
him  for  our  admiration,  although  we  never  can 
compare  him  with  some  among  the  ancients.  For 
the  human  heart  is  the  Worid  of  poetry ;  the  ima- 
gination is  only  its  atmosphere.  Fairies,  and 
genii,  and  angels  themselves,  areatbest  its  insects, 
glancing  with  unsubstantial  wings  about  its  lower 
regions  and  less  noble  edifices. 

Miehd-Angelo.  Ton  have  been  accustomed, 
0  Madonna,  to  contemplate  in  person  those  illus- 
trious men  who  themselves  were  the  destinies  <^ 
nations,  and  you  are  therefore  less  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  imaginative  and  illusory. 

ViUoria,  There  are  various  kinds  of  greatness, 
as  we  all  know;  however,  the  most-part  of  those 
who  profess  one  species  is  ready  to  acknowledge 
no  other.  The  first  and  chief  is  intellectual.  But 
surely  those  also  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  num- 
ber of  the  eminently  great,  who  move  large  masses 
by  action,  by  throwing  their  own  ardent  minds 
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into  the  midst  of  popular  aasembliea  or  conflicting 
armies,  compelling,  directing,  and  subjecting. 
This  greatness  is  indeed  fiur  from  so  desirable  as 
that  which  shines  serenely  from  aboye,  to  be  our 
hope,  comfort,  and  guidance ;  to  lead  us  in  spirit 
fr^m  a  world  of  sad  realities  into  one  fresh  from 
the  poet's  hand,  and  blooming  with  all  the  yariety 
of  his  creation.  Hence  the  most  successful  gene- 
rals, and  the  most  powerful  kings,  will  always  be 
considered  by  the  judicious  and  dispassionate  as 
invested  with  less  dignity,  less  extensive  and  en- 
during authority,  than  great  phUoeophera  and 
great  poets. 

Michd-Angdo.  By  the  wise  indeed ;  but  little 
men,  like  little  |)ird8,  are  attracted  and  caught  by 
&lBe  lights. 

ViUcfia,  It  was  beautifully  and  piously  said  in 
days  of  old,  that,  wherever  a  spring  rises  frx>m  the 
earth,  an  altar  riiould  be  erected.  Ought  not  we, 
my  friend,  to  bear  the  same  veneration  to  the 
genius  which  springs  frt>m  obscurity  in  the  loneli- 
ness of  lofty  places^  and  which  descends  to  irrigate 
the  pastures  of  the  mind  with  a  perennial  fresh- 
ness and  vivifying  force  1  If  great  poets  build 
their  own  temples,  as  indeed  they  do,  let  us  at 
least  offer  up  to  them  our  praises  and  thanks- 
givings, and  hope  to  render  them  acceptable  by 
tlxe  purest  Incense  of  the  heart. 
.  MuM-Angdo*  Firsts  we  must  find  the 
priests,  for  ours  are  inconvertible  frt)m  their 
crumbling  altars.  Too  surely  we  are  without  an 
Aristotelee  to  precede  and  direct  them. 

VUtoncu  We  want  him  not  only  for  poetry, 
but  philosophy.  Much  of  the  dusty  perfomeiy, 
which  thickened  for  a  season  the  pure  air  of  Attica, 
was  dissipated  by  his  breath.  Calm  reasoning, 
deep  investigation,  patient  experiment,  succeeded 
to  contentious  quibbles  and  trivial  irony.  The 
sun  of  Aristoteles  dispersed  the  unwholesome 
vapour  that  arose  frt>m  the  garden  of  Academus. 
Instead  of  spectral  demons,  instead  of  the  mons- 
trous progeny  of  mystery  and  immodesty,  there 
arose  tangible  images  of  perfect  symmetry.  Ho- 
mer was  recalled  frt>m  banishment :  JEschylus 
followed :  the  choruses  bowed  before  him,  divided, 
and  took  their  stands.  Symphonies  were  heard; 
what  symphonies !  So  poweiM  as  to  lighten  the 
chain  that  Jupiter  had  riveted  on  his  rival.  The 
conquerors  of  kings  until  then  omnipotent,  kings 
who  had  trampled  on  the  towers  of  Babylon  and 
had  shaken  the  eternal  sanctuaries  of  Thebes, 
the  conquerors  of  these  kings  bowed  their  olive- 
crowned  heads  to  the  sceptre  of  Destiny,  and 
their  tears  ran  profusely  over  the  immeasurable 
wilderness  of  human  woes. 

Michd-A  ngdo.  We  have  no  poetry  of  this  kind 
now,  nor  have  we  auditors  who  could  estimate  or 
know  it  if  we  had.  Yet,  as  the  fine  arts  have 
raised  up  their  own  judges,  literature  may,  ere 
long,  do  the  same.  Instead  of  undervaluing  and 
beating  down,  let  us  acknowledge  and  praise  any 
resemblance  we  may  trace  to  the  lineaments  of  a 
past  and  stronger  generation. 

ViUorick  But  by  the  manners  and  habitudes  of 


antiquity  ours  are  little  to  be  Improved.  Scholsn 
who  scorn  the  levity  of  Ariosto,  and  speak  disdiin^ 
fully  of  the  middle  ages,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
enchantment  thrown  over  them  by  the  magimn 
of  Ferrara,  never  think  how  much  we  owe,  not 
only  to  him,  but  also  to  those  ages ;  never  think 
by  what  energies,  corporeal  and  mental,  firom  the 
barbarous  soldier  rose  the  partially  polished 
knight,  and  high  above  him,  by  slower  degrees, 
the  accomplished  and  perfect  gentleman,  the 
summit  of  nobility. 

Miehd-Angdo,  O  that  Peecara  were  present ! 
Pescara!  whom  your  words  seem  to  have  em- 
bodied and  recalled !  Pescara  f  the  lover  of  ill 
glory,  but  mostly  of  yours.  Madonna !  he  to  nhfm. 
your  beauty  was  eloquence  and  your  eloquence 
beauty,  inseparable  as  the  influences  of  deity. 

ViUoria,  Present  I  and  is  he  not  ?  Where  I  am 
there  is  he,  for  evermore.  Earth  may  divide, 
Heaven  never  does.  The  beauty  yon  speak  of  is 
the  only  thing  departed  from  me,  and  that  also  is 
with  him  perhaps.  He  may,  I  hope  he  may,  see 
me  as  he  left  me,  only  more  pacified,  more  re- 
signed. After  I  had  known  Pescara^  even  if  I 
had  never  been  his,  I  should  have  be^  espooaed 
to  him ;  espoused  to  him  before  the  assembled 
testimonies  of  his  innumerable  virtues,  before  his 
genius,  his  fortitude,  his  respectful  superiority,  his 
manly  gentleness.  Yes,  I  should  have  been  mar- 
ried to  his  gloiy ;  and,  neither  in  his  lifetime  nor 
when  he  left  tiie  world,  would  I  have  endured, 
O  Michel-Angelo,  any  other  alliance.  The 
very  thought,  the  very  words  conveying  it>  are 
impiety.  But  friendship  helps  to  support  that 
heavy  pall  to  which  the  devoted  ding  tenadonsly 
for  ever. 

Michd-Angdo.  Oh !  that  at  this  moment .  . . 

Vittaria,  Hush !  hush  I  Wishes  are  by-paths 
on  the  declivity  to  unhappiness;  the  weaker  ter- 
minate in  the  sterile  sand,  the  stronger  in  the 
vale  of  tears.  If  there  are  griefs,  which  we  know 
there  are,  so  intense  as  to  deprive  us  of  our  intel- 
lects, griefe  in  the  next  degree  of  intennty,  far 
from  depriving  us  of  them,  amplify,  purify,  regu- 
late, and  adOm  them.  We  sometimes  spring 
above  happiness,  and  &11  on  the  other  ude.  This 
hath  happened  to  me ;  but  strength  enough  is  left 
me  to  raise  myself  up  again,  and  to  follow  the 
guide  who  calls  me. 

Midid-Angdo.  Surely  God  hath  shown  that 
mortal  what  his  own  love  is,  for  whom  he  hath 
harmonised  a  responsive  bosom,  warm  in  the  last 
as  in  the  first  embraces.  One  look  of  sympathy, 
one  regret  at  parting,  is  enough,  is  too  much ;  it 
burdens  the  heart  with  overpayment.  You  can 
not  gather  up  the  blossoms  which,  by  blast  after 
blasts  have  been  scattered  and  whirled  behind 
you.  Are  they  requisite  1  The  fruit  was  formed 
within  them  ere  ihej  fell  upon  the  walk;  you 
have  cuUed  it  in  its  season. 

Vittoria.  Before  we  go  into  another  state  of 
existence,  a  thousand  things  occur  to  detach  us 
imperceptibly  from  this.  To  some  (who  knows  to 
how  many?)  the  images  of  early  love  return  with 
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an  lATilang  yet  a  iaddening  glance,  and  the  bteast 
tbt  WW  laid  ont  for  the  sepnlchre  bleeds  afresh. 
Such  are  readj  to  follow  where  they  are  beckoned, 
and  look  keenly  into  the  darkness  they  are  about 
(0  penetrate. 

Did  we  not  beg^  to  converse  on  another  sub- 
ject ?  Why  have  yon  not  spoken  to  me  this  half- 
hoar! 

MiAd-Angdo,  I  see,  O  Donna  Vittoria,  I 
nay  close  the  volome  we  were  to  read  and  cri- 
ixm. 

ViOoria.  Then  I  hope  yon  have  something  of 
yoor  own  for  me  instead. 

Midid-Angelo.  Are  yon  not  tired  of  my  verses? 
Tour  snule  is  too  splendid  a  reward,  bat  too 
indistinct  an  answer.  Pray,  pray  tell  me,  Ma- 
donna !  and  yet  I  have  hardly  the  courage  to  hear 
yon  tdl  me  •  .  have  I  not  sometimes  written  to 
yw! .. 

ViUoria.  My  cabinet  can  answer  for  that.  Lift 
op  your  sphinx  if  you  desire  to  find  it  Anything 
in  particular? 

MiAd-Angdo,  1  would  say,  written  to  you 
vith. ,  , 

VitUrria,  With  what  t  a  golden  pen  1 

Mickd-Angdo,  No,  no. 

ViUoria,  An  adamantine  one? 

Ton  child !  you  child  f  are  you  hiding  it  in  my 
sleeve?  An  eagle's  plume?  a  nightingale's?  a 
doTe's  ?  I  must  have  recourse  to  the  living  sphinx, 
if  there  is  any,  not  to  the  'porphjrj.  Have  you 
oUier  pens  than  these  ?   I  know  the  traces  of  them 


all,  and  am  unwilling  to  give  you  credit  for  any 
fr«sh  variety.    But  come,  tell  me,  what  is  it? 

Miehd-Angdo.  I  am  apprehensive  that  I  some- 
times have  written  to  you  with  an  irreprestible 
gush  of  tenderness,  which  is  but  narrowed  and 
deepened  and  precipitated  by  entering  the  chan- 
nel of  verse.  This,  ftlling  upon  vulgar  ears,  might 
be  misinterpreted. 

ViUoria,  If  I  have  deserved  a  wise  man's  praise 
and  a  virtuous  man's  affection,  I  am  not  to  be 
defrauded  of  them  by  stealthy  whispers,  nor  de- 
terred from  them  by  intemperate  clamour.  She 
whom  Pescara  selected  for  his  own,  must  excite 
the  envy  of  too  many ;  but  the  object  of  envy  is 
not  the  sufferer  by  it :  ^ere  are  those  who  convert 
it  even  into  recreation.  One  star  hath  ruled  my 
destiny  and  shaped  my  course.  Perhaps  .  .  no, 
not  perhaps,  but  surely,  under  that  clear  light  I 
may  enjoy  unreproved  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
friend,  the  greatest  man,  the  most  ardent  and 
universal  genius,  he  has  left  behind  him.  Cou- 
rage !  courage !  Lift  up  again  the  head  which 
nothing  on  earth  should  lower.  When  death  ap- 
proaches me,  be  present,  Michel- Angelo,  and  shed 
as  pure  tears  on  this  hand  as  I  did  shed  on  the 
hand  of  Pescara. 

Michel'Angelo,  Madonna!  they  are  these; 
they  are  these !  endure  them  now  rather ! 

Merciful  God !  if  there  is  piety  in  either,  grant 
me  to  behold  her  at  that  hour,  not  in  the  paUce 
of  a  hero,  not  in  the  chamber  of  a  saint,  but  from 
thine  everUsting  mansions  I 
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CMh,  Are  yon  sure,  0  Melancthon !  that  you 
yoniself  are  among  the  elect  ? 

MdancUion.  My  dear  brother !  so  please  it  God, 
I  voold  rather  be  among  the  many. 

Colnn,  Of  the  damned  ? 

Mela»dk(m,  Alas !  no.  But  I  am  inclined  to 
^^^e^  that  the  many  will  be  saved  and  will  be 
Wpy,  nnce  Christ  came  into  the  world  for  the 
'ademption  of  sinners. 

G«W  Hath  not  our  Saviour  said  explicitly, 
that  miny  are  called,  but  few  chosen. 

^d<metkom.  Our  Saviour?  hath  he  said  it? 

(^dtm.  Hath  he  forsooth  1  Where  is  your  New 
Icstament? 

^Auuikon,  In  my  heart. 

Cdm%,  Without  this  page  hotrever. 

MAimetkon,  When  we  are  wiser  and  more 
^e,  tiuiX  is,  when  we  are  above  the  jars  and 
tormoiU  and  disputations  of  the  world,  our  Saviour 
*iQ  Tonchsafe  to  interpret  what,  trough  the 
'^uoes  of  our  intemperate  vanity,  is  now  indistinct 
w  dark.  He  will  plead  for  us  before  no  inexora- 
ble jndge.  He  came  to  remit  the  sins  of  man ; 
»ot  the  sins  of  a  few,  but  of  many ;  not  the  sins  of 
»n*ny,butofalL 

CoMn,  Whatl  of  the  benighted  heathen  too? 
^  the  pagan  ?  of  the  idoUter  ? 

Mdanakon,  I  hope  so ;  but  I  dare  not  say  it. 


CcHvifL  You  would  include  even  the  negligent, 
the  indifferent,  the  sceptic,  the  unbeliever. 

Mdandhon,  Pitying  them  for  a  want  of  happi- 
ness in  a  want  of  fidth.  They  are  my  brethren : 
they  are  God's  children.  He  will  pardon  the  pre- 
sumption of  my  wishes  for  their  wel&re ;  my  sor- 
row that  they  have  &llen,  some  through  their 
blindness,  others  through  their  deafriess,  others 
through  their  terror,  others  through  their  anger 
peradventure  at  the  loud  denunciations  of  unfor- 
giving man.  If  I  would  forgive  a  brother,  may 
not  he,  who  is  immeasurably  better  and  more 
merciful,  have  pity  on  a  child  ?  He  came  on  earth 
to  take  our  nature  upon  him :  will  he  punish,  will 
he  reprehend  us,  for  an  attempt  to  take  as-  much 
as  may  be  of  his  upon  ourselves  ? 

Cal^,  There  is  no  bearing  any  such  fidlacies. 

MeUmOhon,  Is  it  harder  to  bear  these  fitllaeies 
(as  they  appear  to  you,  and  perhaps  are,  for  we  all 
are  &llible,  and  many  even  of  our  best  thoughts 
are  fidlacies),  is  it  harder,  O  my  friend,  to  bear 
these,  than  to  believe  in  the  eternal  punishment 
of  the  erroneous  ? 

Cahin,  Err<meou9  indeed  \  Have  they  not  the 
Book  of  Life,  now  at  last  laid  open  before  them, 
for  their  guidance? 

MdanOkm.  No,  indeed ;  they  have  only  two  or 
three  places,  dog-«ured  and  bedaubed,  which  they 
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are  oommAnded  to  look  into  and  etady.  These 
are  so  uninviting,  that  many  close  agidn  the 
volume  of  salvation,  clasp  it  tight,  and  throw  it 
back  in  our  &ces.  I  would  rather  show  a  man 
green  fields  than  gibbets :  and  if  I  called  him  to 
enter  the  service  of  a  plenteous  house  and  power- 
ful master,  he  may  not  be  rendered  the  more  will- 
ing to  enter  it  by  my  pointing  out  to  him  the 
stocks  in  the  gateway,  and  telling  him  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  household,  however  orderly,  must 
occupy  that  position.  The  book  of  good  newt 
under  your  interpretation,  tells  people  not  only 
that  they  may  go  and  be  damned,  but  that  unless 
they  are  lud^,  they  must  inevitably.  Again  it 
informs  another  set  of  inquirers  that  if  once  they 
have  been  under  what  they  feel  to  be  the  influence 
of  ^^race,  they  never  can  reUpse.  All  must  go 
well  who  have  once  gone  well ;  and  a  name  once 
writtea  in  the  list  of  &vorites  can  never  be 
erased. 

CtUvm,  This  is  certain. 

Mdandkon:  Let  us  hope  then,  and  in  holy  con- 
fidence let  us  believe,  that  the  book  is  laige  and 
voluminous ;  that  it  begins  at  an  oariy  date  of 
man's  existence ;  and  that  amid  the  a^tationof 
inquiry,  it  comprehends  the  humble  and  submis- 
sive doubter.  For  doubt  itself,  between  the  richest 
patrimony  and  utter  de6titution,isquite  sufficiently 
painful :  and  surely  it  is  a  haidship  to  be  turned 
over  into  a  criminal  court  for  having  lost  in  a  civil 
one.  But  if  all  who  have  once  gone  right  can 
never  go  astray,  how  happens  it  that  so  large  a 
part  of  the  angels  fell  off  from  their  allegiance  1 
They  were  purer  and  wiser  than  we  are,  and  had 
the  advantage  of  seeing  Qod  fiiee  to  &ce.  They 
were  the  ministers  of  his  power ;  they  knew  its 
extent;  yet  they  defied  it.  If  we  err,  it  is  in 
relying  too  confidently  on  his  mercies;  not  in 
questioning  his  omnipotence.  If  our  hopes  forsake 
us,  if  the  bonds  of  sin  bruise  and  corrode  us,  so 
that  we  can  not  walk  upright,  there  is,  in  the 
midst  of  these  calamiti^  no  proof  that  we  are 
utterly  lost.  Danger  fiur  greater  is  there  in  the 
presumption  of  an  especial  fiivour,  which  men  in- 
comparably better  than  ourselves  can  never  have 
deserved.  Let  us  pray,  O  Calvin,  that  we  may 
hereafter  be  happier  than  our  contentions  and 
animosities  will  permit  us  to  be  at  present ;  and 
that  our  opponents,  whether  now  in  the  right  or 
in  the  wrong,  may  come  at  last  where  all  error 


Coltin,  I  am  uncertain  whether  such  a  wish  is 
rational :  and  I  doubt  more  whether  it  is  religious. 
God  hath  willed  them  to  walk  in  their  blindness. 
To  hope  against  it,  seems  4ike  repining  at  his 
unalterable  decree ;  a  weak  indulgence  in  an  un- 
permitted desire ;  an  unholy  entreaty  of  the  heart 
that  He  will  forego  his  vengeance,  and  abrogate 
the  law  that  was  from  the  beginning.  Of  one 
thing  I  am  certain :  we  must  lop  off  the  un- 
sound. 

MdancAon,  What  a  curse  hath  metaphor  been 
to  religion !  It  is  the  wedge  that  holds  asunder 
the  two  great  portions  of  the  Christian  world.  We 


hear  of  nothing  so  commonly  as  fire  and  sword. 
And  here  indeed  what  was  metaphor  is  converted 
into  substance  and  applied  to  practice.  The  un- 
soundness of  doctrine  is  not  cut  off  nor  cauterised ; 
the  professor  is.  The  head  fidls  on  the  scaffold, 
or  fire  surrounds  the  stake,  because  a  doctrine  is 
bloodless  and  incombustible.  Fierce  outrageous 
animals,  for  want  of  the  man  who  has  e8a4>ed 
them,  lacerate  and  trample  his  cloak  or  bonnet 
This,  although  the  work  of  brutes,  is  not  half  so 
brutal  as  the  practice  of  theologians,  seizing  the 
man  himself,  instead  of  bonnet  or  doak. 

OUtin,  We  must  leave  such  matters  to  the 
magistrate. 

MdaneUum.  Let  us  instruct  the  magistiaie  in 
his  duty;  this  is  ours.  Unless  we  can  teach 
humanity,  we  may  resign  the  charge  of  religion. 
For  fifteen  centuries,  Christianity  has  been  con- 
veyed into  many  houses,  in  many  cities,  in  many 
regions,  but  always  through  slender  pipes;  and 
never  yet  into  any  great  reservoir  in  any  part  of 
the  earth.  Its  principal  ordinances  have  never 
been  observed  in  the  polity  of  ai\y  state  whatever. 
Abstinence  from  spoliation,  from  oppression,  from 
bloodshed,  has  never  been  inculcated  by  Uie  chief 
priests  of  any.  These  two  &cts  excite  the*  doubts 
of  many  in  regard  to  a  divine  origin  and  a  divine 
protection.  Whereforo  it  behoves  us  the  more 
especially  to  preach  forbearance.  If  the  people  are 
tolerant  one  toward  another  in  the  same  country, 
they  will  become  tolerant  in  time  toward  those 
whom  rivers  or  seas  have  separated  from  them. 
For  suroly  it  is  strange  and  wonderful  that  nations 
which  aro  near  enough  for  hostility  should  nev^" 
be  near  enough  for  concord.  This  arises  finom 
bad  government ;  and  bad  government  arises  fr<nii 
a  negligent  choice  of  counsellors  by  the  prince, 
ususdly  led  or  terrified  by  a  corrupt^  ambitious, 
wealthy  (and  theroforo  unchristian)  priesthood. 
While  their  wealth  lay  beyond  the  visible  horizon, 
they  tarried  at  the  cottage,  instead  of  pricking  on 
for  the  palaoei 

Calwn,  By  the  grace  and  help  of  God  we  will 
turn  them  back  again  to  their  quiet  and  whole- 
some resting-place,  bcforo  the  people  Xxj  a  rough 
hand  upon  the  silk. 

But  you  evaded  my  argument  on  predestination. 

Mdandkon,  Our  blessed  Lord  himself,  in  his 
last  hours,  ventured  to  express  a  wish  b^rae  his 
heavenly  Father,  that  the  bitter  cup  might  pass 
away  from  him.  I  humbly  daro  to  imploro  that 
a  cup  much  bitteror  may  be  removed  from  the 
great  body  of  mankind ;  a  cup  containing  the 
poison  of  eternal  punishment^  where  agony  sue- 
ceeds  to  agony,  but  never  death. 

Calmn,  I  come  armed  with  the  GoepeL 

MdanctkoH,  Tremendous  weapon !  as  we  have 
seen  it  through  many  ages,  if  man  wields  it  against 
man :  but  like  the  fiibled  spear  of  old  n^ythology, 
endued  with  the  fiu:ulty  of  healing  the  saddest 
wound  its  most  violent  wielder  can  inflict  Ob- 
scurod  and  rusting  with  the  blood  upon  it,  let  us 
hasten  to  take  it  up  again,  and  apply  it>  as  best 
we  may,  to  its  appointed  i 
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Tlie  life  of  our  Sayionr  is  the  sixnpleet  ezposi- 
tion  of  his  words.  Strife  is  wh&t  he  both  discoun* 
ieDsneadaad  Ibrbade.  We  onnelyes  are  right- 
minded,  each  of  US  all:  and  others  are  right- 
minded  in  proportion  as  they  agree  with  us,  chiefl j 
ia  matters  which  we  insist  are  well  worthy  of  our 
sdherenee,  but  whidi  whosoever  refuses  to  em- 
biaet  dispfa^  a  fiietioas  and  unchristian  spirit 
Thew  fia*  the  most  part  are  matters  which  neither 
t^j  nor  we  understand,  and  which,  if  we  did 
usdentand  them,  would  little  profit  us.  The 
Tttk  will  be  supported  by  the  strong,  if  they  can; 
ifthfljcan  not,  they  are  ready  to  be  supported 
eren  by  the  weaker,  and  cry  out  against  the 
ftrang,  as  arrogant  or  negligent,  or  deaf  or  blind  ; 
It  last  even  their  strength  is  questioned,  and  the 
moiei^  while  there  is  iniy  all  around  them,  they 
«e  quiet. 

I  remember  no  discussion  on  religion  in  which 
religion  was  not  a  sufferer  by  it^  if  mutual  for- 
balance,  and  belief  in  another's  good  motives 
and  intentions,  are  (as  I  must  always  think 
thqr  are)  ite  proper  and  necessaiy  appurte- 
nances. 

CMm,  Would  you  never  make  inquiries  t 

Mdanetkon.  Tes;  and  as  deep  as  possible; 
bot  into  my  own  heart ;  for  that  belongs  to 
me ;  and  God  hath  entrusted  it  most  especially 
to  my  own  superintendence. 

Cahrin.  We  must  also  keep  others  from  going 
•stray,  by  showing  them  the  right  road,  and,  if 
they  are  obstinate  in  resistance,  then  by  coercing 
and  fhafltising  them  through  the  magistrate. 

Melandkom,  It  is  sorrowful  to  dr^on  that  we 
•re  aeouges  in  God*s  hand,  and  that  he  appoints 
for  us  no  better  work  than  lacerating  one  another. 
I  amnoenemy  toinquixy,  where  I  see  abuses,  and 
vhere  I  anspeet  fiJaehood.  The  Bomanists,  our 
great  oppressorsy  think  it  presumptuous  to  search 
into  thhigs  abstruse ;  and  let  us  do  them  the  jus- 
tice te  acknowledge  that,  if  it  ia  a  hxHi,  it  is  one 
which  they  never  commit.  But  surely  we  are  kept 
Bofficiently  in  the  dark  by  the  infirmity  of  our 
natue :  no  need  to  creep  into  a  comer  and  put  our 
hinda  before  our  eyes.  To  throw  away  or  turn 
ttide  from  God's  best  gifts  is  verily  a  curious  sign 
(^obedienoe  and  submission.  He  not  only  hath 
pen  ua  a  garden  to  walk  in,  but  he  hath  planted 
it  alao  for  us,  and  he  wills  us  to  know  the  nature 
•nd  properties  of  everything  that  grows  up  within 
it  Unkas  we  look  into  them  and  handle  them 
•nd  register  them,  how  shall  we  discover  this  to 
be  salutary,  that  to  be  poisonous;  this  annual, 
that  perennial  1 

Calvin.  Here  we  oouieide;  and  I  am  pleased 
to  find  in  you  less  apathy  than  I  expected.  It 
becomes  us,  moreover,  to  denounce  God's  yen- 
gvsnee  on  a  sinful  world. 

Metomcthon.  Is  it  not  better  and  pleasanterto 
•how  the  wanderer  by  what  course  of  life  it  may 
he  avoided?  is  it  not  better  and  pleasanter  to 
fnlttge  on  God's  pronuses  of  salvation,  than  to 
insist  on  his  denunciations  of  wrath  1  is  it  not 
hetter  and  pleasanter  to  lead  the  wretehed  up  to 
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his  mercy-seat,  than  to  hurl  them  by  thousands 
under  his  fiery  charioti 

Calvin.  We  have  no  option.  By  our  heavenly 
Father  many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen. 

MelcmUkon.  There  is  scarcely  a  text  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  which  there  is  not  an  opposite  text, 
written  in  characters  equally  Urge  and  legible ; 
and  there  has  usually  been  a  sword  laid  upon 
each.  Even  the  weakest  disputant  is  made  so 
conceited  by  what  he  calls  rdigion,  as  to  think 
himself  wiser  than  the  wisest  who  thinks  difier- 
ently  txom  him;  and  he  becomes  so  ferocious 
by  what  he  calls  holding  it  fiut^  that  he  appears 
to  me  as  if  he  held  it  fiist  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  terrier  holds  a  rat,  and  you  have  about 
as  much  trouble  in  getting  it  from  between  his 
incisors.  When  at  last  it  does  come  out,  it  is 
mangled,  distorted,  and  extmct 

CcMn.  M.  Melancthon  1  you  have  taken  a  very 
perverse  view  of  the  subject.  Such  language  as 
yours  would  extinguish  that  zeal  which  is  to  en« 
lighten  the  nations,  and  to  consume  the  tares  by 
which  they  are  overrun. 

Mdandkon.  The  tares  and  the  com  are  so 
intermingled  throughout  the  widp  plain  which  our 
God  hath  given  us  to  cultivate,  that  I  would  rather 
turn  the  patient  and  humble  into  it  to  weed  it 
carefully,  than  a  thresher  who  would  thresh 
wheat  and  tare  together  before  the  grain  is 
ripened,  or  who  would  cany  fire  into  the  fturrows 
when  it  is. 

CaMn.  Yet  even  the  most  gentle,  and  of  the 
gentler  sex,  are  inflamed  with  a  holy  seal  in  the 
propagation  of  the  fidth. 

Metandktm,  I  do  not  censure  them  for  their 
eamestneas  in  maintjiining  truth.  We  not  only 
owe  our  birth  to  them,  but  also  the  better  part 
of  our  education;  and  if  we  were  not  divided 
after  their  first  lesson,  we  should  continue  to  live 
in  a  widening  circle  of  brothers  and  sisters  all 
our  lives.  After  our  in&ncy  and  removal  from 
home,  the  use  of  the  rod  is  d^e  principal  thing  we 
learn  of  our  alien  preceptors ;  and,  catching  their 
dictatorial  language,  we  soon  b^;in  to  exercise 
their  instrument  of  enforcing  it,  and  swing  it 
right  and  left,  even  after  we  are  paralysed  by  age, 
and  until  Death's  hand  strikes  it  out  of  ours.  I 
am  sorry  you  have  cited  the  gentler  part  of  the 
creation  to  appear  before  you,  obliged  as  I  am  to 
bear  witness  that  I  myself  have  known  a  few 
specimens  of  the  fair  sex  become  a  shade  less 
fiiir,  among  the  perplexities  of  reli^on.  Indeed 
I  am  credibly  informed  that  certain  of  them  have 
lost  their  patience,  running  up  and  down  in  the 
dust  where  many  roads  diverge.  This  surely  is 
npt  walking  humbly  with  their  God,  nor  walking 
with  him  at  all ;  for  those  who  walk  with  him  are 
always  readier  to  hear  Hi»  voice  than  their  own* 
and  to  admit  that  it  is  more  persuasive.  But  at 
last  the  sealot  is  so  in&tuated,  by  the  serious 
mockeries  he  imitates  and  repeats,  that  he  really 
takes  his  own  voice  for  God's.  Is  it  not  wonder- 
ful that  the  words  of  eternal  life  should  have 
hitherto  produced  only  eternal  litigation;  and 
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that)  in  ourprogresB  heayeniraid,  we  should  think 
it  expedient  to  plant  unthrifty  thorns  over  bitter 
w^ls  of  blood  in  the  wilderness  we  leave  behind  usi 

Calvin.  It  appears  to  me  that  you  are  inclined 
to  tolerate  even  the  rank  idolatry  of  our  perse- 
cutors.   Shame!  shame! 

Mdanctkon,  Greater  shame  if  I  tolerated  it 
within  my  own  dark  hearty  and  waved  before  it 
the  foul  incense  of  self-love. 

Cahin.  I  do  not  understand  you.  What  I  do 
understand  is  thia,  and  deny  it  at  your  peril . .  I 
mean  at  the  peril  of  your  salvation . .  that  God  is  a 
jealous  God :  he  himself  declares  it. 

Mdanctkon.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  considering 
the  God  of  Nature  as  a  jealous  God,  and  idolatry 
as  an  enormous  evil ;  an  evil  which  is  about  to 
come  back  into  the  world,  and  to  subdue  or  seduce 
once  more  our  strongest  and  most  sublime  affec- 
tions.  Why  do  you  lift  up  your  eyes  and  hands  1 

ChMn.  An  evil  about  to  come  back !  a6oitt  to 
come !    Do  we  not  find  it  in  high  places  % 

Mdanetkon.  We  do  indeed,  and  always  shall, 
while  there  are  any  high  places  upon  earth. 
Thither  will  men  creep,  and  there  f$X\  prostrate. 

Cahin,  Against  idolatry  we  still  implore  the 
Almighty  that  he  will  incline  our  hearts  to  keep 
hisUtw. 

Mdanctkon.  The  Jewish  law;  the  Jewish  ido- 
latry. Ton  fear  the  approach  of  this,  and  do  not 
suspect  the  presence  of  a  worse. 

CaMn,  A  worse  than  that  which  the  living  God 
hath  denounced? 

Mdanctkon.  Even  so. 

Calvin.  Would  it  not  ofiend,  would  it  not  wound 
to  the  quick,  a  mere  human  creature,  to  be  likened 
to  a  piece  of  metal  or  stone,  a  calf  or  monkey  t 

Mdanctkon.  A  mere  human  creature  might  be 
angry;  because  his  influence  among  his  neigh- 
bours arises  in  great  measure  from  the  light  in 
which  he  appears  to  them ;  and  this  light  does 
not  emanate  from  himself,  but  may  be  thrown  on 
him  by  any  hand  that  is  expert  at  mischief:  be- 
«ide,  Uie  l^enees  of  such  animals  to  him  could 
never  be  suggested  by  reverence  or  esteem,  nor 
be  regarded  as  a  type  of  any  virtue.  The  mere 
human  creature,  such  as  human  creatures  for  the 
most-part  are,  would  be  angry;  because  he  has 
nothing  which  he  can  oppose  to  ridicule  but 
resentment. 

Calvin.  I  am  in  consternation  at  your  luke- 
warmness.  If  you  treat  idolaters  thus  lightly, 
what  hope  can  I  entertain  of  discussing  with  you 
the  doctrine  of  grace  and  predestination. 

Mdanctkon.  Entertain  no  such  hope  at  all. 
Wherever  I  find  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  a  dis- 
putable doctrine,  I  interpret  it  as  judges  do,  in 
favour  of  the  culprit:  such  is  man:  the  benevolent 
judge  is  God.  But  in  regard  to  idolatry,  I  see 
more  criminals  who  are  guilty  of  it  than  yon  do. 
I  go  beyond  the  stone-quarry  and  the  pasture, 
beyond  the  graven  image  and  the  ox-stall.  If  we 
bow  before  the  distant  image  of  good,  while  there 
exists  within  our  reach  one  solitary  object  of  sub- 
stantial sorrow,  which  sorrow   our  efforts  can 


remove,  we  are  guilty  (I  pronounce  it)  of  idolatty: 
we  prefer  the  intangible  effigy  to  the  living  form. 
Surely  we  neglect  the  service  of  our  Maker  if  we 
neglect  his  children.  He  left  us  in  the  chamber 
wiUi  them,  to  take  care  of  them,  to  feed  them,  to 
admonish  them,  and,  occauonally  to  amuse  them : 
instead  of  which,  after  a  warning  not  to  run  into 
the  fire,  we  slam  the  door  behind  us  in  tJidr  fiices, 
and  run  eageriy  down-stairs  to  dispute  and  quar- 
rel with  our  fellows  of  the  hous^old  who  are 
about  their  business.  The  wickedness  of  idolatry 
does  not  consist  in  any  inadequate  representation 
of  the  Deity,  for  whether  our  hands  or  our  hearts 
represent  hhn,  the  representation  is  almost  alike 
inadequate.  Every  man  does  what  he  hopes  and 
believes  will  be  most  pleasing  to  his  God ;  and 
God,  in  his  wisdom  and  mercy,  will  not  punish 
gratitude  in  its  error. 

Calvin.  How  do  you  know  that? 

Mdanctkon.  Because  I  know  his  loving-kindness, 
and  experience  it  diuly. 

Calvin.  If  men  blindly  and  wilfully  run  into 
error  when  God  hath  shown  the  right  wi^,  be 
will  vimt  it  on  their  souls. 

MdancOum.  He  will  observe  finom  the  serenity 
of  heaven,  a  serenity  emanating  fr^m  his  pr^ 
sence,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  work  of  his  creatioii 
on  earUi  which  hath  not  excited,  in  some  people 
or  other  a  remembrance,  an  admirati<m,  a  symbol, 
of  his  power.  The  evil  of  idolatry  is  this.  Bifal 
nations  hi^ve  raised  up  rival  deities :  war  hath 
been  denounced  in  the  name  of  Heaven :  men 
have  been  murdered  for  the  love  of  God:  and 
such  impiety  hath  darkened  all  the  regions  of  the 
world,  that  the  Lord  of  all  things  hath  beoi 
invoked  by  all  simultaneously  as  the  Lord  of 
Hosts.  This  \A  the  only  invocation  in  which  men 
of  every  creed  are  nnit^ :  an  invocation  to  which 
Satan,  bent  on  tiie  perdiUon  of  the  human  race, 
might  have  listened  from  the  fiUlen  angels. 

Cidvivn.  We  can  not  hope  to  purify  men's  hearts 
until  we  lead  them  away  from  the  abomination  of 
Babylon :  nor  will  they  be  led  away  from  it  until 
we  reduce  the  images  to  dusi  So  long  as  they 
stand,  the  eye  will  hanker  after  them,  and  the 
spirit  be  corrupt 

Mdanctkon.  And  long  afterward,  I  sadly  fear. 

We  attribute  to  the  weakest  of  men  the  app^* 
lations  and  powers  of  Deity:  we  fiill  down 
before  them :  we  call  the  impious  and  cruel  by 
the  title  of  $pracu>ti«and  most  rdigwua :  and,  even 
in  the  house  of  God  himself,  and  before  his  very 
altar,  we  split  his  Divine  Majesty  asunder,  and 
offer  the  largest  part  to  the  most  cormpt  and 
most  corrupting  of  his  creatures. 

Calvin.  Not  we,  M.  MelancthoiL  I  wiU  preacb, 
I  will  exist,  in  no  land  of  such  abomination. 

Mdanctkon.  So  fiur,  well :  but  religion  demands 
more.  Our  reformers  knock  off  the  head  from 
Jupiter:  thunderbolt  and  sceptre  stand.  The 
attractive,  the  impressive,  the  august,  they  would 
annihilate,  leaving  men  nothing  but  their  sordid 
fears  of  vindictive  punishment,  and  their  impiouB 
doubts  of  our  Saviour's  promises. 
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Calfm.  We  should  teach  men  to  retain  for  ever 
Um  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  never  to  cease 
from  the  apprehension  of  His  wrath,  to  be  well 
tmn  that  He  often  afflicts  when  He  is  farthest 
from  wrath,  and  that  such  infliction  is  a  benefit 
bestowed  by  Him. 

MtlaneUKm,  What  f  if  only  a  few  are  to  be 
ared  when  the  infliction  is  over  I 

CtfeiJi.  It  becometh  not  us  to  repine  at  the 
itomber  of  vessels  which  the  supremely  wise  arti- 
ficer forms,  breaks,  and  casts  away,  or  at  the 
psioeitj  it  pleaaeth  him  to  preserve.  The  ways  of 
Proridence  are  inscrutable. 

MeUmetiom.  Some  of  them  are,  and  some  of  them 
are  not ;  and  in  these  it  seems  to  be  his  design 
that  we  should  see  and  adore  his  wisdom.  We 
fufcy  that  all  our  inflictions  are  sent  us  directly 
and  immediately  from  above:  sometimes  we 
think  it  in  piety  and  contrition,  but  ofiener  in 
BoroseneM  and  discontent  It  would,  however, 
be  well  if  we  attempted  to  trace  the  causes  of 
them.  We  should  probably  find  their  origin  in 
lome  region  of  the  heart  which  we  never  had  well 
explored,  or  in  which  we  had  secretly  deposited 
our  worst  indulgences.  The  clouds  that  intercept 
the  heavens  from  us,  come  not  from  the  heavens, 
but  from  the  earth. 

Why  should  we  scribble  our  own  devices  over 
the  Book  of  God,  erasing  the  pUinest  words,  and 


rendering  the  Holy  Scriptures  a  worthless  palimp- 
sest 1  Can  not  we  agree  to  show  the  nations  of 
the  world  that  the  whole  of  Christianity  is  prac- 
ticable, although  the  better  parts  never  have  been 
practised,  no,  not  even  by  the  priesthood,  in  any 
single  one  of  them.  Bishops,  confessors,  saints, 
martyrs,  have  never  denounced  to  king  or  people, 
nor  ever  have  attempted  to  delay  or  mitigate,  the 
most  accursed  of  crimes,  the  crime  of  Cain,  the 
crime  indeed  whereof  Cain's  was  only  a  germ,  the 
crime  of  fratricide,  war,  war,  devastating,  depo- 
pulating, soul-slaughtering,  heaven-defying  war. 
Alas !  the  gentle  call  of  mercy  sounds  feebly,  and 
soon  dies  away,  leaving  no  trace  on  the  memory : 
but  the  swelling  cries  of  vengeance,  in  which  we 
believe  we  imitate  the  voice  of  Heaven,  run  and 
reverberate  in  loud  peals  and  multiplied  echoes 
along  the  whole  vault  of  the  brain.  All  the  man 
is  shaken  by  them ;  and  he  shakes  all  the  earth. 

Calvin !  I  beseech  you,  do  you  who  guide  and 
govern  so  many,  do  you  (whatever  o^ers  may) 
spare  your  brethren.  Doubtful  as  I  am  of  lighter 
texts,  blown  backward  and  forward  at  the  opening 
of  opposite  windows,  I  am  convinced  and  certain 
of  one  grand  immovable  verity.  It  sounds  strange; 
it  sounds  contradictory. 

Calvin,  1  am  curious  to  hear  it. 

MdandKon,  Tou  shall.  This  is  the  tenet.  There 
is  nothing  on  earth  divine  beside  humanity. 


WALKER,  HATTAJI,  GONDA,  AND  DEWAH.* 


Walker,  Hatt^ji !  you  may  rest  assured  that 
the  operation  is  not  dangerous  to  the  boys,  and 
that  it  will  pree^re  them  in  future  from  the  most 
loathsome  and  devastating  of  maladies. 

Hattofi.  I  do  not  fear  that  it  will  impair  the 
i^e&gth  of  the  children,  or  remove  an  evil  by  a 
vone:  but  will  it  not,  like  the  other,  leave  marks, 
and  spoil  the  features  1 

Gimda,  Spoil  what  features,  &ther?  Are  we 
notbojB! 

iVwoA.  Gonda !  be  still ! 

WaOcer.  How  is  this  t  what  do  they  mean, 
Hatt^i )  why  do  you  look  so  discomposed  ? 

B^taji  Ah,  children !  you  now  discover  your 
sex.  Dissimulation  with  you  will  soon  grow 
«wr,  with  me  never.  Praise  be  to  God!  I 
am  a  robber,  not  a  merchant :  fidsehood  is  my 
abhorrence. 

Thou  knowest  the  custom  of  our  Jerijah  tribe. 
Eferjr  female  our  wives  bring  forth,  is,  in  less 
time  and  with  less  trouble,  removed  from  the 
tonihme  that  &Us  upon  the  threshold  of  life.  A 
<hop  of  poppy-juice  restores  it  to  the  stillness  it 


*  Anoof  fh«  Jerlijabt,  a  tribe  in  Gnaent,  It  wm  cos. 
^^BBwyformoCben  to  kill  erery  female  infant,  and  the 
1M  wat  perpetuated  by  women  fhnn  Sada.  Hattaji  had 
m.ftd  two  daoghtera,  Gonda  and  Dewah,  dreeied  like  boys, 
>a4  brought  to  Colonel  Walker's  camp  to  be  vacoinated. 
^^tter  aboUdied  this  infanticide ;  yet  we  bear  of  no 
*VM>triaa  ftatne  or  monnment  of  any  kind  erected  to 
Um  in  England  or  India. 

^Ot,   II. 


has  just  quitted ;  or  the  parent  lays  on  the  Up  an 
unrelenting  finger,  saying,  "  0  pretty  rose-bud, 
thou  must  breathe  no  fragrance !  *  I  must  never 
irrigate,  I  must  never  wear  thee  !** 

Walker,  We  know  this  horrid  custom.  Thou 
hast  then  broken  through  it  ?  Eternal  gloiy  to 
thee,  Hattaji !  The  peace  of  God,  that  dwells  in 
every  man's  breast  while  he  will  let  it  dwell  there, 
be  with  thee  now  and  evermore  1 

Hattaji,  Children!  you  must  keep  this  secret 
better  than  your  own.  He  wishes  me  the  peace 
of  God.  I  should  be  grieved  were  he  condemned 
to  many  penances  for  it.  The  Portuguese  call 
it  heresy  to  hope  anything  from  God  for  men  of 
another  creed.  Will  not  thy  priests,  like  theirs, 
force  thee  to  swallow  some  ass-loads  of  salt  for  itt 
When  I  was  last  in  Goa,  I  saw  several  of  them  in 
girl's  frocks,  and  with  little  wet  rods  in  their 
hands,  put  a  quantity  of  it  into  the  mouth  of  a 
MaUy,  as  we  do  into  the  mouths  of  carp  and  eels, 
to  purify  them  before  we  eat  them ;  and  with  the 
same  effect  Incredible  what  a  quantity  of  here- 
sies of  all  colours  it  brought  up.  He  would  have 
performed  his  ablutions  after  this  function ;  and 
never  did  they  appear  more  necessary ;  but  the 
priests  buffetted  him  well,  and  dragged  him  away, 
lest,  as  they  said,  he  should  rebipse  into  idoUtry. 
You  Englishmen  do  not  entertain  half  so  much 
abhorrence  of  idoUtry,  as  the  French  and  Portu- 
guese do :  for  I  have  seen  many  of  you  wash  your 
hands  and  frices,  without  fear  and  without  shame; 
9 . 
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and  it  is  reported  that  your  women  are  still  less 
scrupulous. 

You  can  pardon  me  the  preservation  of  my 
girls.  So  careful  are  you  yourselves  in  the  con- 
cealment of  your  daughters,  that  I  have  heard  of 
several  sent  over  to  India»  to  keep  them  away 
from  the  sofa  of  Rajahs,  and  the  finger  of  mothers : 
even  the  Portuguese  take  due  precautions.  None 
periiaps  of  their  litUe  ones  bom  across  the  ocean, 
are  considered  worth  the  expenditure  of  so  long  a 
voyage,  like  yours ;  but  those  who  are  bom  in 
Goa,  are  seldom  left  to  the  mercy  of  a  parent 
The  young  creatures  are  suckled  and  nursed,  and 
soon  afterward  are  sent  into  places  where  they 
are  amused  by  bells  and  beads  and  embroidery, 
and  where  none  beside  their  priests  and  santons 
can  get  access  to  them.  These  holy  men  not  only 
save  their  lives,  but  treat  them  with  eveiy  ima- 
ginable kindness,  teaching  them  many  mysteries. 
Indeed,  they  p^orm  such  a  number  of  good 
offices  in  their  behalf,  that  on  this  account  alone 
they,  after  mature  deliberation,  hold  it  quite  un- 
necessary to  hang  by  the  hair  or  ribs  firom  trees 
and  colunms,  or  to  look  up  at  the  sun  till  they 
are  blind. 

Walker.  Were  I  a  santon,  I  should  be  much  of 
the  same  opinion. 

GondcL,  O  no,  no,  no.  So  good  a  man  would 
gladly  teach  us  anything,  but  surely  would  rather 
think  with  our  blessed  dervishes,  and  would  be 
overjoyed  to  hang  by  the  hair  or  the  ribs,  to  please 
God. 

Walker,  Sweet  child !  We  are  accustomed  to 
so  many  sights  of  cruelty  on  the  side  of  the  power- 
ful, that  our  intellects  stagger  under  us,  until  we 
fimcy  we  see  in  the  mightiest  of  beings,  the  most 
crael. 

Does  not  eveiy  kind  action,  every  fond  word  of 
your  father,  please  you  greatly  1 

Gonda.  Everyone :  but  I  am  little ;  all  things 
please  me. 

Walker,  Well,  Hattiji  t  tAott  art  not  little ;  tell 
me  then,  does  not  every  caress  of  these  children 
awaken  thy  tenderness  1 

Hattaji,  It  makes  me  bless  myself  that  I  gave 
them  existence,  and  it  makes  me  bless  God  that 
he  destined  me  to  preserve  it. 

Walker,  It  opens  to  thee  in  the  desarts  of  life, 
the  two  most  exuberant  and  refreshing  sources  of 
earthly  happiness,  love  and  piety.  And  if  either 
of  these  little  ones  should  cut  a  foot  with  a  stone, 
or  prick  a  finger  with  a  thorn,  would  it  delight 
theel 

Hattafi,  A  drop  of  their  blood  is  worth  all 
mine :  the  stone  would  lame  me,  the  thorn  would 
pierce  my  eye-balls. 

Waiker.  Wise  Hattiji !  for  tender  love  is  trae 
wisdom ;  the  traest  wisdom  being  perfect  happi- 
ness. Thinkest  thou  God  less  wise,  less  beneficent 
than  thyself,  or  better  pleased  with  the  sufferings 
of  his  creatures  1 

Gonda,  No ;  God  is  wiser  even  than  my  father, 
and  quite  as  kind :  for  God  has  done  many  things 
which  my  father  could  never  do,  nor  understand. 


he  tells  us;  and  God  has  made  us  all  three  happy, 
and  my  &ther  has  made  happy  only  me  and 
Dewah.  He  seems  to  love  no  one  dse  in  tiie 
world;  and  now  we  are  with  him,  he  seldom 
goes  forth  to  demand  his  tribute  of  the  Rajahs, 
and  is  grown  so  idle,  he  permits  them  to  take  it 
from  every  poor  labourer ;  so  that  in  time  aBijah 
will  begin  to  think  himself  as  brave  and  honest  a 
man  as  a  robber.  Can  not  yon  aUerthlst  Why  do 
you  smile? 

WaOser,  We  Engjishmen  exerdse  both  digni* 
ties,  and  therefore  are  quite  impartial,  but  we 
must  not  interfere  with  HAttaji  and  his  subsidiaiy 
Ri^ahs.    Have  you  lately  been  at  Goa»  HatUyi? 

HaUajL  Not  very. 

Walker.  Nevertheless  you  appear  to  have  pud 
great  attention  to  their  religious  ritea. 

Hattaji,  They  are  better  off  than  you  are  in 
those  matters.  I  would  advise  you  to  establish  a 
fishexy  as  near  as  possible  to  the  coasts  of  their 
territoiy,  and  seize  upon  their  salt-works  for  curing 
the  fish. 

Walker,  Why  sol 

HaUaji.  They  have  sereral  kinds  which  are  ^eo- 
tual  remedies  for  sins.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  have  any  that  are  preventatire ;  nor  does 
that  seem  a  consideration  in  their  religion.  In- 
deed, why  should  itt  when  the  most  flagrant  crime 
can  be  exting^uished  by  putting  a  fish  against 
it,  with  a  trifle  of  gold  or  silver  at  head  and  tail 

Walker,  A  very  ingenious  contrivance ! 

HaUaji.  I  would  not  offend  . .  but  surely  their 
priests  outdo  yours. 

WaUcer.  In  the  application  of  fish  1  or  what  I 

Hattaji.  When  I  say  it  of  yours,  I  say  it  also  of 
ours,  in  one  thing.  We  have  people  among  as, 
who  can  subdue  our  worst  serpents,  by  singing: 
theirs  manage  a  great  one,  of  which  perhi^w  joa 
may  have  heard  some  account,  and  make  him  ap- 
pear and  disappear,  and  devour  one  man  and  spare 
another,  although  of  the  same  size  and  flavoar; 
which  the  wisest  of  our  serpent«nger8  can  not  do 
with  the  most  tractable  and  the  best-conditioned 
snake. 

Gonda,  0  my  dear  father !  what  are  you  saying! 
You  would  mi^e  these  infidels  as  great  as  thoee 
of  the  trae  fiuth.  Be  sure  it  is  all  a  deception ; 
and  we  have  jugglers  as  good  as  theirs.  We 
alone  have  real  miracles,  fruned  on  purpose  for 
us,  not  fidse  ones  like  those  of  the  Mahometans 
and  Portuguese. 

Walker.  What  are  theirs,  my  dearl  - 

Gonda.  1  do  not  know :  I  only  know  th^  a^ 
false  ones. 

HattajL  Who  told  thee  sol  ay,  child  ! 

Gonda,  Whenever  a  holy  man  of  our  bkaaed 
faith  has  come  to  visit  you,  he  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity, as  he  told  me,  if  you  were  aws^  for  a 
moment,  to  enlighten  and  instruct  me,  taking 
my  hand  and  kiaaing  me,  and  telling  me  to  be- 
lieve him  in  everything  as  I  would  Yishnoo,  and 
assuring  me  that  nothing  is  very  hateful  but  un- 
belief, and  that  I  may  do  what  I  like  if  I  believe. 

Walker,  And  what  was  your  answer? 
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G&itia.  I  leaped  and  danced  for  joy,  and  cried 
"  mxj  I  indeed  t  Then  I  will  believe  eyerything ; 
for  tbm  I  may  follow  my  dear  £Either  all  over 
Guent ;  and  if  erer  he  should  be  wounded  again, 
I  may  take  out  my  finest  shawl  (for  he  gave  me 
two)  and  tear  it  and  tie  it  round  the  place." 

HaOafL  Chieftain !  I  did  well  to  save  this  girL 
. .  And  thon,  timid  tender  Dewah  1  wilt  thon  too 
MlowmeaU  over  Quzerati 

Dtwak,  Father !  I  am  afraid  of  elephants  and 
hones,  and  armed  men :  I  should  run  away. 

H&Uc^  What  then  wilt  thon  do  for  met 

Lmak.  I  can  do  nothing. 

H^Uaji  (to  hkmdf).  I  saved  her :  yes,  I  am  glad 

I  mred  her :  I  only  wish  I  had  not  questioned 

I  her:  she  pains  me  now  for  the  first  time.    He 

I  h»  beard  her :  O,  this  is  worst !   I  might  forget 

it;  can  bet 

ChOd  why  art  thou  afraid) 
I     DmBok.  I  am  two  years  younger  than  Gonda. 

Emafi.  Bat  the  women  of  Sada  would  day 
t  thee  certainly,  wert  thou  left  behind,  and  per- 
\  hapswithstripesand  tortures,  for  having  so  long 
escaped. 

IkwtJi,  I  do  not  fear  women ;  th^  dress  rice, 
i&d  weave  robes,  and  gather  flowers. 

Hma^  Dewah !  I  fear  for  thee  more  than  thou 
iearest  for  thysell 

htmk.  Dear,  dear  fi^er!  I  am  ready  to  go 
vHh  you  all  over  Ouxerat,  and  to  be  afraid  of  any- 
thing as  much  as  you  are,  if  you  will  only  let  me. 
I  tremble  to  think  I  could  do  nothing  if  a  wicked 
man  should  try  to  wound  you ;  or  even  if  only  a 
tiger  came  unawares  upon  you,  I  could  but  shriek 


and  pray;  and  it  is  not  always  that  Yishnou  hears 
in  time.  And  now,  0  fiither,  do  remember  that, 
although  Qonda  has  two  shawls,  I  have  one ;  and 
she  likes  both  hers  better  than  mine.  If  ever  you 
are  hurt  anywhere  .  .  Ah,  gracious  Ood  forbid  it ! 
.  .  have  mine  first :  I  will  try  to  help  her :  how 
can  I !  how  can  1 1  I  can  not  see  you  even  now : 
I  shall  cry  all  the  way  through  Guzeratt  For 
shame,  Gondaj  I  am  but  nine  years  old,  and  you 
are  eleven.  Do  girls  at  your  age  ever  ciyl  Is 
there  one  tear  left  upon  my  cheek  1 

Hattaji.  By  my  soul,  there  is  one  on  mine, 
worth  an  empire  to  me. 

DewA,  0  Yishnou!  hear  me  in  thy  happy 
world  I  and  never  let  Gonda  tear  her  shawl  for  my 
fother! 

HattajL  And  should  it  please  Yishnou  to  take 
thy  fother  away  t 

Dewah,  1  would  cUng  to  him  and  kiss  him 
from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other. 

HaUajL  Yishnou  would  not  let  thee  come  back 
again. 

Dewaik,  Hush !  hush !  would  you  ask  him?  Do 
not  let  him  hear  what  you  are  saying. 

HaUajL  Chieftain  t  this  is  indeed  the  peace  of 
God. 

May  he  spare  you  to  me,  pure  and  placid  souls! 
rendering  pure  and  placid  everything  around  you. 

And  have  thousands  like  you  been  cast  away ! 
One  innocent  smile  of  yours  hath  more  virtue  in 
it  than  all  manhood,  is  more  powerfol  than  all 
wealth,  and  more  beautiful  than  all  glory.  I  pos- 
sess new  life,  I  will  take  a  new  name;*  the 
dcmgkUr^fUd  HaUaji 


OLIVER  CROMWELL  AND  SIR  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 


^  (Mteer.  How  many  saints  and  Sions  dost 
cany undor  thy  doak,  lad!  Ay,  what  dostgroan 
att  What  art  about  to  be  delivered  ci\  Troth, 
it  most  be  a  vast  and  oddly-shapen  piece  of  roguery 
widch  findeth  no  issue  at  such  capacious  quarters. 
I  never  thought  to  see  thy  fiice  again.  Prythee 
That,  in  God*B  name,  hath  brought  thee  to  Bam- 
sey,fiur  Master  Oliver? 

Oiiwr,  In  His  name  verily  I  come,  and  upon 
His  errand ;  and  the  love  and  duty  I  bear  unto 
mjgMlfiither  and  uncle  have  added  wings,  in  a 
aort,  unto  my  zeal. 

Sir  Oliver.  Take  'em  off  thy  zeal  and  dust  thy 
<:oDadenoe  with  'em.  I  have  heard  an  account  of 
a  mnt,  one  Phil  Neri,  who  in  the  midst  of  his 
<le?otionB  was  lifted  up  several  yards  from  the 
groosd.  Now  I  do  suspect,  Nol,  thon  wilt  finish 
hj  being  a  saint  of  his  order ;  and  nobody  will 
prooiiae  or  wish  thee  the  luck  to  come  down  on 
thy  feet  again,  as  he  did.  So !  because  a  rabble 
of  fiuiatics  at  Huntingdon  have  equipped  thee  as 
tbeir  rcptcsentative  in  Plarliament,  thou  art  fr^ 
of  all  men's  houses,  forsooth !  I  would  have  thee 
to  onderstand,  rinah,  that  thou  art  fitter  for  the 


house  they  have  chaired  thee  unto  than  for  mine. 
Tet  I  do  not  question  but  thou  wilt  be  as  trouble- 
some and  unruly  there  as  here.  Did  I  not  turn 
thee  out  of  Hinchinbrook  when  thou  wert  scarcely 
half  the  rogue  thou  art  latterly  grown  up  to  t  And 
yet  wert  thou  immeasurably  too  big  a  one  for  it 
to  hold. 

Oliver.  It  repenteth  me,  0  mine  uncle!  that 
in  my  boyhood  and  youth  the  Lord  had  not 
touched  me. 

Sir  Oliver,  Touch  thee !  thou  wast  too  dirty  a 
dog  by  half. 

Oliver.  Yea,  sorely  doth  it  vex  and  harrow  me 
that  I  was  then  of  ill  conditions,  and  that  my 
name  .  .  even  your  godson's  . .  stank  in  your 
nostrils* 

Sir  Olker,  Ha !  polecat !  it  was  not  thy  name, 
although  bad  enough,  that  stank  first;  m  my 
house,  at  least.t  But  perhaps  there  are  worse 
maggots  in  stanncher  mummeries. 


*  The  Orlentelf  are  fond  of  taking  an  artdlticmal  name 
from  some  fortnnate  occorrenoe. 
t  Bee  Foreter'e  Life  nf  CromwetU 
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Other,  Whereas  in  the  bowelfl  of  your  charity 
yon  then  yonchsafed  me  forgiveness,  so  the  more 
confidently  may  I  crave  it  now  in  this  my 
ui^gency. 

Sir  Oliter,  More  confidently  1  What !  hast  got 
more  confidence  1  Where  didst  find  it )  I  never 
thought  the  wide  circle  of  the  world  had  within  it 
another  jot  for  thee.  Well,  Nol,  I  see  no  reason 
why  thou  shonldst  stand  before  me  with  thy  hat 
off,  in  the  courtyard  and  in  the  sun,  counting  the 
stones  in  the  pavement  Thou  hast  some  knaveiy 
in  thy  head,  I  warrant  thee.  Come,  put  on  thy 
beaver. 

OivDcr,  Uncle  Sir  Oliver !  I  know  my  duty  too 
well  to  stand  covered  in  the  presence  of  so  wor- 
shipful a  kinsman,  who,  moreover,  hath  answered 
at  baptism  for  my  good  behaviour. 

Sir  Oiwer,  God  forgive  me  for  pUying  the  fool 
before  Him  so  presumptuously  and  unprofitably ! 
Nobody  shall  ever  take  me  in  again  to  do  such  an 
absurd  and  wicked  thing.  But  thou  hast  some 
left-handed  business  in  the  neighbourhood,  no 
doubt,  or  thou  wouldst  never  more  have  come 
under  my  archway. 

dwer.  These  are  hard  times  for  them  that 
seek  peace.  We  are  clay  in  the  hand  of  the 
potter. 

Sir  Oliver.  1  wish  your  potters  sought  nothing 
costlier,  and  dug  in  their  own  grounds  for  it. 
Most  of  us,  as  thou  sayest,  have  been  upon  the 
wheel  of  these  artificers ;  and  little  was  left  but 
rags  when  we  got  off.  Sanctified  folks  are  the 
cleverest  skinners  in  all  Christendom,  and  their 
Jordan  tans  and  constringes  us  to  the  averdupois 
of  mummies. 

Otiver,  The  Lord  hath  chosen  his  own  vessels. 

Sir  Oliver.  I  wish  heartily  He  would  pack  them 
off,  and  send  them  anywhere  on  ass-back  or  cart, 
(cart  preferably,)  to  rid  our  country  of  'ein.  But 
now  again  to  the  point :  for  if  we  fall  among  the 
potsherds  we  shall  hobble  on  but  himely.  Since 
thou  art  raised  unto  a  high  command  in  the  army, 
and  hast  a  dragoon  to  hold  yonder  thy  solid  and 
stately  piece  of  horse-flesh,  I  can  not  but  take  it 
into  my  &ncy  that  thou  hast  some  commission  of 
array  or  disarray  to  execute  hereabout 

Oliver,  With  a  sad  sinking  of  spirit,  to  the  pitch 
well-nigh  of  swounding,  and  with  a  sight  of  bitter 
tears,  which  will  not  be  put  back  nor  staid  in 
anywise,  as  you  bear  testimcmy  unto  me,  uncle 
Oliver! 

Sir  Oliver.  No  tears,  Master  Nol,  I  beseech 
thee !  Wet  days,  among  those  of  thy  kidney,  por- 
tend the  letting  of  blood.  What  dost  whimper  atl 

Oliver.  That  I,  that  I,  of  all  men  living,  should 
be  put  upon  this  work ! 

Sir  Oliver.  What  work,  piytheel 

Oliver.  I  am  sent  hither  by  them  who  (the  Lord 
in  his  loving-kindness  having  pity  and  mercy 
upon  these  poor  realms)  do,  under  his  right  hand, 
administer  unto  our  necessities,  and  righteously 
command  mb,  by  the  afareeaid  <u  aforetaid  (thus 
runs  the  commission),  hither  am  I  deputed  (woe  is 
me !)  to  levy  certain  fines  in  this  county,  or  shire. 


on  such  as  the  Parliament  in  its  wisdom  doth 
style  malignants. 

Sir  Oliver.  If  there  is  anything  left  about  the 
house,  never  be  over-nice :  dismiss  thy  modesty 
and  biy  hands  upon  it  In  this  county  or  shire, 
we  let  go  the  civet-bag  to  save  the  weazon. 

OUrer,  0  mine  uncle  and  godfiither !  be  witness 
forme. 

Sir  Oliver.  Witness  for  thee !  not  I  indeed  But 
I  would  rather  be  witness  than  surety,  lad,  where 
thou  art  docketed. 

Oliver,  From  the  most  despised  doth  the  Lord 
ever  choose  his  servants. 

Sir  OVwer,  Then^  fiuth !  thou  art  his  first 
butler. 

Olioer,  Serving  him  with  humility,  I  m^  per- 
adventure  be  found  worthy  of  advancement 

Sir  Oliver,  Ha !  now  if  any  devU  speaks  firom 
within  thee,  it  is  thy  own :  he  does  not  snifile :  to 
my  ears  he  speaks  plain  English.  Worthy  or 
unworthy  of  advancement,  thou  wilt  attain  it 
Come  in ;  at  least  for  an  hour's  rest  Formerly 
thou  knewest  the  means  of  setting  the  heaviest 
heart  afloat,  let  it  be  sticking  in  what  mud-hank 
it  might :  and  my  wet-doqk  at  Bamsey  is  pretty 
near  as  commodious  as  that  over-yonder  at  Hineh- 
inbrook  was  erewhile.  Times  are  changed,  and 
phuses  too !  yet  the  cellar  holds  good. 

OlA^er.  Many  and  great  thanks  I  But  there 
are  certain  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  gate, 
who  might  take  it  ill  if  I  turn  away  and  n^ect 
them. 

Sir  Oliver.  Let  them  enter  also,  or  eat  their  Ti^ 
tuals  where  they  are. 

Olvoer.  They  have  proud  stomachs:  they  are 
recusants. 

Sir  Oliver.  Recusants  of  what  1  of  beef  and  ale  1 
We  have  claret,  I  trust,  for  the  squeamish,  if  thev 
are  above  the  condition  of  tradespeople.  But  of 
course  you  leave  no  person  of  higher  quality  in  the 
outer  court 

Olicer.  Tain  are  they  and  worldly,  although  such 
wickedness  is  the  most  abominable  in  their  cases. 
Idle  folks  are  fond  of  sitting  in  the  sun :  I  would 
not  forbid  them  this  indulgence. 

Sir  Oliver,  But  who  are  they  t 

Olieer.  The  Lord  knows.  May-be  priests,  dea- 
cons, and  such  like. 

Sir  Oliver,  Then,  sir,  they  are  gentlemen.  And 
the  commission  you  bear  from  the  parliamentary 
thieves,  to  sack  and  pUlage  my  mansion-honse,  is 
&r  less  vexations  and  insulting  to  me,  than  your 
behaviour  in  keeping  them  so  long  at  my  stable- 
door.  With  your  permission,  or  without  it,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  invite  them  to  partake  of  my 
poor  hospitality. 

Oliver.  But,  unde  Sir  Oliver  I  there  are  rules 
and  ordinances  whereby  it  must  be  manifiBSted 
that  they  lie  under  displeasure  .  ,  not  mine  «  . 
not  mine  .  .  but  my  milk  must  not  flow  for 
them. 

Sir  Oliver,  Ton  may  enter  the  house  or  reinain 
where  you  are,  at  your  option ;  I  make  my  visit  to 
these  gentlemen  immediately,  for  I  am  tired  of 
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staadiiig'.  If  thon  eyer  reachest  mj  age,*  Oliver ! 
(but  Qodwill  not  surelj  let  this  be)  thoa  wilt 
know  that  the  1^;8  become  at  last  of  doubtful 
fidelitj  in  the  eerviee  of  the  body. 

(Mker.  Uncle  Sir  Olirer !  now  that,  aa  it  seemeth, 
you  have  been  taking  a  survey  of  the  courtyard 
and  its  contents,  am  I  indiscreet  in  asking  your 
votship  wheUier  I  acted  not  prudently  in  keeping 
the  moHKUeUy  under  the  custody  of  the  menrot- 
onwf  This  pestilence,  like  unto  one  I  remem- 
bo*  to  hare  read  about  in  some  poetry  of  Master 
Cbspman'Syt  began  with  the  dogs  and  the  mules, 
and  afterwards  crope  up  into  the  breasts  of 
mm. 

Sr  OUver,  I  call  such  treatment  barbarous; 
thdr  Izoopers  will  not  let  the  gentlemen  come 
with  me  into  the  house,  but  insist  on  sitting 
down  to  dinner  with  them.  And  yet,  having 
bnni^t  them  out  of  their  colleges,  Uiese  brutal 
hal^Idiers  must  know  that  they  are  fellows. 

OUoer,  Tea,  of  a  truth  are  they,  and  fellows  well 
met.  Out  of  their  superfluities  they  give  nothing 
to  the  Lord  or  his  Saints ;  no,  not  even  stirrup  or 
girth,  niierewith  we  may  mount  our  horses  and 
go  forth  against  those  who  thirst  for  our  blood. 
Their  eyes  are  M,  and  they  raise  not  up  their 
Toices  to  cry  for  our  deliverance. 

Sir  (Hkar.  Art  madi  What  stirrups  and 
girths  are  hung  up  in  college  halls  and  libraries  ? 
For  what  are  these  gentlemen  brought  hither? 

Oiwr.  They  have  elected  me,  with  somewhat 
short  of  unanimity,  not  indeed  to  be  one  of  them- 
edres,  for  of  that  distinction  I  acknowledge  and 
dq>lQre  my  nnworthiness,  nor  indeed  to  be  a  poor 
6eh<^,  to  which,  unless  it  be  a  very  poor  one,  I 
haTe  almost  as  smaU  pretension,  but  simply  to 
undertake  a  while  the  heavier  office  of  burser  for 
them ;  to  cast  up  their  accounts ;  to  overlook  the 
scouiiig  of  their  plate ;  and  to  lay  a  list  thereof, 
vith  a  few  specimens,  before  those  who  fight  the 
fight  of  the  Lord,  that  his  Saints,  seeing  the  abase- 
meat  of  the  proud  and  the  chastisement  of  worldly- 
BindedneaB,  may  rejoice. 

8if  OUcer,  I  am  grown  accustomed  to  such 
aints  and  such  rejoicings.  But,  little  could  I 
hftTe  thought,  threescore  years  ago,  that  the 
JMuty  and  jovial  people  of  En^and  would  ever 
join  in  80  filching  and  stabbing  a  jocularity.  Even 
^petticoated  torch-bearers  from  rotten  Rome, 
who  U|^ted  the  feggots  in  Smithfield  some  years 
I^efore,  if  more  blustering  and  cock^,  were  less 
bitter  and  vultnrine.  They  were  all  intolerant,  but 


*  &T  OUver,  who  died  in  1655,  aged  ninety-three,  might, 
^powibility,  hare  seen  all  the  men  of  great  genina,  ex- 
ec^Unf  ChMoer  and  Roger  Bacon,  whom  England  has 
l^'J^iced  from  its  first  discoTery  down  to  our  own  times, 
^meis  Bacon,  Sbakspeare,  Milton,  Newton,  and  the  pro- 
^igloas  shoal  that  attended  these  lerlathana  through  the 
^BtcUeotoal  deep.  Newton  was  hut  in  his  thirteenth  year 
«t  Hr  Olirer's  death.  Raleigh,  Spenser,  Hooker,  Eliot, 
^«^iea,  Taylor,  Hobhea,  Sidney,  Shaftesbury,  and  Locke, 
•we  existing  in  his  lifetime ;  and  seyeral  more,  who  may 
feoomparBd  with  the  smaller  of  these. 
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they  were  not  all  hypocritical;  they  hid  not  always 
"  the  Lord  "  in  their  mouth. 

Oliwr.  According  to  their  own  notions,  they 
might  have  had,  at  an  outlay  of  a  fiui^hing. 

Sir  Oliver.  Art  fiicetious,  Noll  for  it  is  as  hard 
to  find  that  out  as  anything  else  in  thee,  only  it 
makes  thee  look,  at  times,  a  little  the  grimmer 
and  sourer. 

But,  regardingthese gentlemen  from  Cambridge. 
Not  being  such  as,  by  their  habits  and  profes- 
sions, could  have  opposed  you  in  the  field,  I  hold 
it  unmilitary  and  unmanly  to  put  them  under  any 
restraint,  and  to  lead  them  away  from  their  peace- 
ful and  useful  occupations. 

(Xtfer.  I  always  bow  submisrively  before  the 
judgment  of  mine  elders;  and  the  more  rever- 
entially when  I  know  them  to  be  endowed  with 
greater  wisdom,  and  guided  by  surer  experience 
than  myself.  Alas !  Uiose  collegians  not  only  are 
strong  men,  as  you  may  readily  see  if  you  mea- 
sure them  round  the  waistband,  but  boisterous 
and  pertinacious  chaUengers.  When  we,  who  live 
in  the  fear  of  God,  exhOTted  them  earnestly  unto 
peace  and  brotherly  love,  they  held  us  in  derision. 
Thus  far  indeed  it  might  be  an  advantage  to  us, 
teaching  us  forbearance  and  self-seeking,  but  we 
can  not  countenance  the  evil  spirit  moving  them 
thereunto.  Their  occupations,  as  you  remark 
most  wisely,  might  have  been  usefiil  and  peaceful, 
and  had  formerly  been  so.  Why  then  did  they 
gird  the  sword  of  strife  about  their  loins  against 
the  children  of  Israel  ?  By  their  own  declaration, 
not  only  are  they  our  enemies,  but  enemies  the 
most  spiteful  and  untractable.  When  I  came 
quietly,  lawfully,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for 
their  plate,  what  did  they  ?  Instead  of  surrender- 
ing it  like  honest  and  conscientious  men,  they 
attacked  me  and  my  people  on  horseback,  with 
syllogisms  and  entiiymemes,  and  the  Lord 
knows  with  what  other  such  gimcracks ;  such 
venomous  and  rankling  old  weapons  as  those  who 
have  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes  are  fiun  to 
Uy  aside.  Learning  should  not  make  folks 
mockers  . .  should  not  make  folks  malignants . . 
should  not  harden  their  hearts.  We  came  with 
bowels  for  them. 

Sir  (Hiwr,  That  ye  did!  and  bowels  which 
would  have  stowed  within  them  all  the  pUte  on 
board  of  a  galloon.  If  tankards  and  wassail-bowls 
had  stlick  between  your  teeth,  you  would  not 
have  felt  them. 

(Hiwr,  We  did  feel  them ;  some  at  least :  per- 
haps we  missed  too  many. 

Sir  Olveer.  How  can  these  learned  sooietieB  raise 
ijie  money  you  exact  from  them,  beside  plate  1 
dost  think  they  can  create  and  coin  it  1 

Oliwr.  In  Cambridge,  uncle  Sir  Oliver,  and 
more  especially  in  that  college  named  in  honour 
(as  they  pro&nely  call  it)  of  the  blessed  Trinity, 
there  are  great  conjurors  or  chemists.  Now  the 
said  conjurors  or  chemists  not  only  do  possess  the 
fiMmlty  of  making  the  precious  metals  out  of  old 
books  and  parchments,  but  out  of  the  skulls  of 
young  lordlings  and  gentlefolks,  which  verily  pro- 
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mise  leas.  And  this  thej  bring  about  bj  certain 
gold  wires  &Btened  at  the  top  of  certidn  cape.  Of 
said  metals,  thns  deyilishly  converted,  do  they 
make  a  Tain  and  snmptuons  use ;  so  that,  finally, 
they  are  afraid  of  catting  their  lips  with  ghiss. 
But  indeed  it  is  high  time  to  call  them. 

Sir  Olker,  Well  .  .  at  htst  thon  hast  some 
mercy. 

(Hkier  (dUmd),  CoffiatanBamsbottoml  Sadsonl 
Kitedaw!  advance!  Let  every  gown,  together 
with  the  belly  that  is  therein,  mount  np  behind 
yon  and  your  comrades  in  good  fellowship.  And 
forasmnch  as  yon  at  the  conntiy-places  look  to 
bit  and  bridle,  it  seemeth  fiur  and  equitable  that 
ye  should  leave  unto  them,  in  full  propriety,  the 
mandpular  office  of  discharging  the  account  If 
there  be  any  spare  beds  at  the  inns,  allow  the 
doctors  and  dons  to  occupy  the  same  .  .  they 
being  used  to  lie  softly ;  and  be  not  urgent  that 
more  than  three  lie  in  each  .  .  they  being  mostly 
corpulent  Let  pass  quietly  and  unreproved  any 
light  bubble  of  pride  or  impetuosity,  seeing  that 
they  have  not  always  been  accustomed  to  the  ser- 


vice of  guards  and  ushers.  The  Lord  be  with 
ye ! .  .  Slow  trot !  And  now,  uncle  Sir  Oliver,  I 
can  resist  no  longer  your  loving-kindness.  I  kiss 
you,  my  godfather,  in  heart's  and  soul's  duty;  and 
most  humbly  and  gratefully  do  I  accept  of  your 
invitation  to  dine  and  lodge  with  you,  alb^t  Uie 
least  worthy  of  your  &mily  and  kinsfolk.  After 
the  refi-eshment  of  needful  food,  more  needful 
prayer,  and  that  sleep  which  descendeth  on  the 
innocent  like  the  dew  of  Mermen,  to-morrow  at 
daybreak  I  proceed  on  my  journey  London- 
ward. 

Sir  Oliwr  (aUmd),  Ho,  there !  {To  a  Mrrata.) 
Let  dinner  be  prepared  in  the  great  dining-room ; 
let  every  servant  be  in  waiting,  each  in  full  livery ; 
let  every  delicacy  the  house  affi>rds  be  placed 
upon  the  table  in  due  courses ;  arrange  all  the 
plate  upon  the  side-board:  a  gentleman  by 
descent . .  a  stranger . .  has  claimed  my  hospitali^. 
{ServaiU  goet,) 

Sir !  you  are  now  master.  Grant  me  dispen- 
sation, I  entreat  you,  from  a  further  attendance 
on  you. 
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Ckmnlesa,  Ludolph  I  my  beloved  Ludolph !  do 
we  meet  again!  Ah!  I  amjealous  of  these  little 
ones,  and  of  the  embraces  you  are  giving  them. 

Why  sigh,  my  sweet  husband? 

Come  back  again,  Wilhelm !  Come  back  again, 
Annabella !  How  could  you  run  away?  Do  you 
think  you  can  see  better  out  of  the  corner] 

AnnabeUa.  Is  this  indeed  our  papa?  What 
in  the  name  of  mercy,  can  have  given  him  so  dark 
a  colour?  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  like  that ;  and 
yet  everybody  tells  me  I  am  very  like  papa. 

WUhdm,  Do  not  let  her  phigue  you,  papa ;  but 
take  me  between  your  knees  (I  am  too  old  to  sit 
upon  them),  and  tell  me  all  about  the  Turkey  and 
how  you  ran  away  from  them. 

CounUss.  Wilhelm !  if  your  &ther  had  run 
away  from  the  enemy,  we  diould  not  have  been 
deprived  of  him  two  whole  years. 

WUhdm,  1  am  hardly  such  a  child  as  to  sup- 
pose that  a  Christian  knight  would  run  away 
from  a  rebel  Turk  in  battle.  But  even  Christians 
are  taken,  somehow,  by  their  tricks  and  con- 
trivances, and  their  dog  Mahomet  Beside,  you 
know  you  yourself  told  me,  with  tear  after  tear, 
and  scolding  me  for  mine,  that  papa  was  taken  by 
them. 

AnnabeUcL  Neither  am  I,  who  am  only  one 
year  younger,  so  foolish  as  to  believe  there  is  any 
dog  Mahomet  And,  if  there  were,  we  have  dogs 
that  are  better  and  fidthfiiller  and  stronger. 

WUhdm  {to  his  father).  I  can  hardly  help  laugh- 
ing to  think  what  curious  fimciesg^ls  have  about 


*  Andraui  Hundorff  relates  that  the  Pope  sanctioned 
the  doable  nuuriage  of  Ck>iint  Gleicheni,  who  carried  hit 
seoood  wife  Into  Thuringia.  where  she  was  well  received 
by  the  first,  and,  having  no  children,  was  devoted  to  her 
rival's. 


Mahomet    We  know  that  Mahomet  is  a  dog- 
spirit  with  three  horsetails. 

AnnabeUa,  Papa !  I  am  glad  to  see  yon  smOe 
at  Wilhelm.  I  do  assure  you  he  is  not  half  so  bad 
a  boy  as  he  was,  although  he  did  point  at  me,  and 
did  tell  you  some  mischiefl 

CounL  I  ought  to  be  indeed  most  h^py  at  tee- 
ing you  all  again. 

AnnabeUei,  And  so  you  are.  Don't  pretend  to 
look  grave  now.  I  very  easily  find  you  out  I 
often  look  grave  when  I  am  the  happiest  But 
forth  it  bursts  at  last :  there  is  no  room  for  it  in 
tongue,  or  eyes,  or  anywhere. 

Count  And  so,  my  little  angel,  you  begin  to 
recollect  me. 

AnnabeUa.  At  first  I  used  to  dream  of  pi^ta, 
but  at  last  I  forgot  how  to  dream  of  him :  and 
then  I  cried,  but  at  last  I  left  off  ciying.  And 
then,  pi^Mi,  who  could  come  to  me  in  my  sleep, 
seldom  came  again. 

CounL  Why  do  you  now  draw  back  from  me, 
Annabella? 

AnnabeUa,  Because  you  really  are  so  very  very 
brown :  just  like  those  ugly  Turks  who  sawed  the 
pines  in  the  saw-pit  under  the  wood,  and  who 
refused  to  drink  wine  in  the  heat  of  summer,  when 
Wilhelm  and  I  brought  it  to  them.  Do  not  be 
angry ;  we  did  it  only  once. 

WiUielm.  Because  one  of  them  stamped  and    ' 
frightened  her  when  the  other  seemed  to  bless  ua    i 

CounL  Are  they  still  living? 

Countess,  One  of  them  is. 

WUhdm.  The  fierce  one. 

Count.  We  will  set  him  free,  and  wish  it  were    ; 
the  other. 

AnnabeUa.  Papa !  I  am  glad  you  are  come  back    i 
without  your  spurs.  I 
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OouiUeMi,  Hush,  child,  hash. 

Annabdla,  Why,  mama  ?  Do  not  yoa  remem- 
ber how  they  tore  my  frock  when  I  clang  to  him 
ai  parting?  Now  I  begin  to  think  of  him  again : 
I  lose  CTerything  between  that  day  and  thia. 

C(mnle8$,  The  girl's  idle  prattle  about  the  spurs 
hi6  pained  you:  always  too  eensitiye ;  always  soon 
hart,  though  nerer  soon  offended. 

CoitnL  OQodl  Omychildreni  Omywifel 
it  it  not  the  loss  of  spurs  I  now  must  blush  for. 

AimabeikL  Indeed,  papa,  you  never  can  blush 
It  ftU,  un^  you  cut  that  horrid  beard  off, 

Coitnteat.  Well  may  you  say,  my  own  Ludolph, 
ti  you  do ;  for  most  gallant  was  your  bearing  in 
the  battle. 

GmmL  Ah!  why  was  it  erer  fought ? 

Couniess.  Why  were  most  battles?  But  they 
may  lead  to  gloiy  even  through  davery. 

CoimL  And  to  shame  and  sorrow. 

Qmniess,  Have  I  lost  the  little  beauty  I  pos- 
Mswd,  thai  you  hold  my  hand  so  languidly,  and 
torn  away  your  eyes  when  they  meet  mine )  It 
was  not  so  formerly  .  .  unleas  when  first  we  loved. 

That  one  kiss  restores  to  me  all  my  lost  hap- 
pineaa. 

Come ;  the  table  is  ready :  there  are  your  old 
wines  upon  it :  you  must  want  that  refreshment. 

CkmnL  Go,  my  sweet  children !  you  must  eat 
your  supper  before  I  do. 

CowUeu,  Run  into  your  own  room  for  it. 

AwnabeUa,  I  will  not  go  until  papa  has  patted 
me  again  on  the  shoulder,  now  I  begin  to  remember 
it  I  do  not  much  mind  the  beard :  I  grow  used 
to  it  already :  but  indeed  I  liked  better  to  stroke 
and  pat  the  smooth  laughing  cheek,  with  my  arm 
acrosB  the  neck  behind.  It  Ib  very  pleasant  even 
so.  Am  I  not  grown]  I  can  put  the  whole 
length  of  my  finger  between  your  lips. 

Count,  Ajid  now,  will  not  you,  come,  Wilhelml 

WWuim,  I  am  too  tall  and  too  heavy :  she  is 
but  a  child.  (Whitpen.)  Tet  I  think,  papa,  I  am 
hardly  so  much  of  a  man  but  you  may  kiss  me 
orer  again  .  .  if  you  will  not  let  her  see  it. 

CowUeas.  My  dears!  why  do  not  you  go  to 
jour  supper  1 

AnnabdlcL  Because  he  has  come  to  show  us 
what  Turks  are  like. 

WUhdm,  Do  not  be  angry  with  her.  Do  not 
look  down,  papa ! 

CounL  Blessings  on  you  both,  sweet  children ! 

WQheim,  We  may  go  now. 

OnaUess,  And  now,  Ludolph,  come  to  the  table, 
and  tell  me  all  your  sufibrings. 

CounL  The  worst  begin  here. 

CowfUess,  Ungrateful  Ludolph  I 

Omnt  I  am  he :  that  is  my  name  in  full 

CmmJtess.  You  have  then  ceased  to  love  me  % 

CkmnL  Worse ;  if  worse  can  be :  I  have  ceased 
to  deserve  your  love. 

C<ntnU88.  No:  Ludolph  hath  spoken  fiUsely 
for  once ;  but  Ludolph  is  not  false. 

Count.  I  have  foHeited  all  I  ever  could  boast 
of;  your  afiection  and  my  own  esteem.  Away 
with  caresses!  Repulse  me,  abjure  me;  hate,  and 


never  pardon  me.  Let  the  abject  heart  lie  untom 
by  one  remorse.  Forgiveness  would  split  and 
shiver  what  slavery  but  abased. 

CownletB,  Again  you  embrace  me  ;  and  yet  tell 
me  never  to  pardon  you  !  O  inconsiderate  man ! 
0  idle  deviser  of  impossible  things ! 

But  you  have  not  introduced  to  me  those  who 
purchased  your  freedom,  or  who  achieved  it  by 
their  valour. 

CounJL  Mercy!  OGod! 

Countess,  Are  they  dead?  Was  the  plague 
abroad. 

CounL  I  will  not  dissemble  .  .  such  was  never 
my  intention  . .  that  my  deliverance  was  brought 
about  by  means  of  .  . 

Countess.  Say  it  at  once  .  .  a  lady. 

CounL  It  was. 

Countess,  She  fled  with  you. 

CounL  She  did. 

Countess,  And  have  you  left  her,  sir  ] 

Count,  Alas !  alas !  I  have  not;  and  never  can. 

Countess,  Now  come  to  my  arms,  brave,  honour- 
able Ludolph !  Did  I  not  say  thou  couldst  not 
be  ungrateful?  YThere,  where  is  she  who  has 
given  me  back  my  husband? 

CounL  Dare  I  utter  it !  in  this  house. 

Couniess,  Call  the  children. 

CounL  No ;  they  must  not  affit)nt  her :  thoy 
must  not  even  stare  at  her :  other  eyes,  not  theirs, 
must  stab  me  to  the  heart. 

Countess,  They  shall  bless  her;  we  will  all. 
Bring  her  in.  [Zaida  is  led  in  by  the  Count. 

Countess,  We  three  have  stood  silent  long 
enough :  and  much  there  may  be  on  which  we 
will  for  ever  keep  silence.  But,  sweet  young  crea- 
ture !  can  I  reftise  my  protection,  or  my  love,  to 
the  preserver  of  my  husband  ?  Can  I  think  it  a 
crime,  or  even  a  folly,  to  have  pitied  the  brave 
and  the  unfortunate?  to  have  pressed  (but  aUs ! 
that  it  ever  should  have  been  so  here !)  a  generous 
heart  to  a  tender  one  ? 

Why  do  you  begin  to  weep  ? 

ZcUda,  Under  your  kindness,  O  lady,  lie  the 
sources  of  these  tears. 

But  why  has  he  left  us  ?  He  might  help  me 
to  say  many  things  which  I  want  to  say. 

Countess.  Did  he  never  tell  you  he  was  married  ? 

Zaida,  He  did  indeed. 

Countess.  That  he  had  children? 

Zaida,  It  comforted  me  a  little  to  hear  it. 

Countess,  Why  ?  prythee  why  ? 

Zaida.  When  I  was  in  grief  at  the  certainty  of 
holding  but  the  second  place  in  his  bosom,  I 
thought  I  could  at  least  go  and  play  with  them, 
and  win  perhaps  their  love. 

Countess,  According  to  our  religion,  a  man 
must  have  only  one  wife. 

ZaidcL  That  troubled  me  agdn.  But  the 
dispenser  of  your  religion,  who  binds  and  unbinds, 
does  for  sequins  or  services  what  our  Prophet  does 
purely  through  kindness. 

Countess.  We  can  love  but  one. 

Zaida,  We  indeed  can  love  only  one  :  but  men 
have  large  hearts. 
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Countess.  Unhappy  girl  I 

Zaida,  The  very  happiest  in  the  world. 

Cowntess.  Ah  !  inexperienced  creature  I 

Zaida,  The  happier  for  that  perhaps. 

Countess,  But  the  sin! 

Zaida,  Where  sin  is,  there  must  be  sorrow : 
and  I,  my  sweet  sister,  feel  none  whaterer.  Even 
when  tears  &U  from  my  eyes,  they  &U  only  to 
cool  my  breast :  I  would  not  have  one  the  fewer : 
they  all  are  for  him :  whatever  he  does,  whatever 
he  causes,  is  dear  to  me. 

CimrUess  (aside).  This  is  too  much.  I  could 
hardly  endure  to  have  him  so  beloved  by  another, 
even  at  the  extremity  of  the  earth.  (To  Zaida), 
You  would  not  lead  him  into  perdition. 

Zaida,  I  have  led  him  (Allah  be  praised !)  to 
his  wife  and  children.  It  was  for  those  I  left  my 
fother.  He  whom  we  love  might  have  stayed 
with  me  at  home :  but  there  he  would  have  been 
only  half  happy,  even  had  he  been  free.  I  could 
not  often  let  him  see  me  through  the  lattice;  I 
was  too  afraid  :  and  I  dared  only  once  let  fall  the 
water-melon ;  it  made  such  a  noise  in  dropping 
and  rolling  on  the  terrace :  but,  another  day,  when 
I  had  pared  it  nicely,  and  had  swathed  it'up 
well  among  vine-leaves,  dipped  in  sugar  and 
sherbet,  I  was  quite  happy.  I  leaped  and  danced 
to  have  been  so  ingenious.  I  wonder  what  crea- 
ture could  have  found  and  eaten  it.  I  wish  he 
were  here,  that  I  might  ask  him  if  he  knew. 

C(mrdess.  He  quite  forgot  home  then ! 

Zaida,  When  we  could  speak  together  at  all, 
he  spoke  perpetually  of  those  whom  the  cahunity 
of  war  had  separated  from  him. 

Counless.  It  appears  that  you  could  comfort 
him  in  his  distress,  and  did  it  willingly. 

Zaida,  It  is  delightful  to  kiss  the  eye-hiahes  of 
the  beloved  :  is  it  noti  but  never  so  delightful  as 
when  fr'esh  tears  are  on  them. 

Cmntess.  And  even  this  too  ?  you  did  this  % 

Zaida.  Fifty  times. 

OmnAess.  Insupportable! 


He  often  then  spoke  about  me  1 

Zaida.  As  sure  as  ever  we  met :  for  he  knew 
I  loved  him  the  better  when  I  heard  him  speak 
so  fondly. 

CownJt/ess  (to  herself).  Is  this  possible  ?  It  may 
be  .  .  of  the  absent,  the  unknown,  the  unfeared, 
the  unsuspected. 

Zaida,  We  shall  now  be  so  hi^py,  all  three. 

Countess,  How  can  we  all  live  together) 

Zaida,  Now  he  is  here,  is  there  no  bond  iA 
nnioni 

CamUess,  Ofunion?  of  union?  (^«uie).  Slavery 
is  a  frightful  thing !  slavery  for  life  too  t  And 
she  released  him  from  it.  What  then  1  Impos- 
sible !  impossible !    (To  Zaida),  We  are  rich  .  . 

Zaida,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Nothing  any- 
where goes  on  well  without  riches. 

Countess.  We  can  provide  for  you  amply  .  . 

Zaida.  Our  husband  .  . 

Countess.  Our/  .  .  husband!  .   . 

Zaida,  Tes,  yes ;  I  know  he  is  yours  too ;  and 
you,  being  the  elder  and  having  children,  are  lady 
above  all.  He  can  tell  you  how  little  I  want :  a 
bath,  a  slave,  a  dish  of  pilau,  one  jonquil  eveiy 
morning,  as  usual ;  nothing  more.  But  he  must 
swear  that  he  has  kissed  it  first  No,  he  need  not 
swear  it ;  I  may  always  see  him  do  it,  now. 

Countess  (aside).  She  agonizes  me.  (To  Zaidcu) 
Will  you  never  be  induced  to  return  to  your  own 
country  ]    Could  not  Ludolph  persuade  yoa  I 

Zaida.  He  who  could  once  persuade  me  any- 
thing, may  now  command  me  eveiything :  when 
he  says  I  must  go,  I  go.  But  he  knows  what 
awaits  me. 

Countess.  No,  child  I  he  never  shall  say  it. 

Zaida.  Thanks,  lady!  eternal  thanks!  The 
breaking  of  his  word  would  break  my  heart ;  and 
better  that  break  first.  Let  the  command  oome 
ftom  you,  and  not  from  him. 

Coimtess  (calling  aloud),  Ludolph!  Ludolph! 
hither!  Kiss  the  hand  I  present  to  you,  and 
never  foiget  it  is  the  hand  of  a  preserver. 


DANTE  AND  GEMMA  DONATL 


Gemma.  We  have  now  been  blessed  with  seven 
children,  my  dear  husband  ! 

Dante.  And  the  newly-born,  as  always  happens, 
is  the  £urest,  lovely  as  were  all  the  rest 

Gemma,  Whether  it  so  happens  or  not,  we 
always  think  so,  the  mother  in  particular.  And 
your  tenderness  is  like  a  mother's. 

DanU.  What  a  sweet  smile  is  that,  my  Qemma ! 
But  do  not  talk  long,  although  you  talk  with  the 
voice  and  the  serenity  of  an  angel.  How  fresh 
you  look  !  escaped  from  so  great  a  danger,  and  so 
recently.  A  smile  is  ever  the  most  bright  and 
beautiful  with  a  tear  upon  it  What  is  the  dawn 
without  its  dew?  The  tear  is  rendered  by  the 
smile  precious  above  the  smile  itself. 

There  is  something  playful,  I  perceive,  in  your 
thoughts,  my  little  wife !    Can  not  you  as  readily 


trust  me  with  them  as  with  the  playfulness  about 
themi 

Gemma.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can. 

Danle,  Beware !  I  shall  steady  those  lips  with 
kisses  if  they  are  not  soon  more  quiet  Irreeo- 
lute !  why  do  not  you  tell  me  at  once  what  is 
thrilling  and  quivering  at  each  comer  of  your 
beautiful  mouth  1 

Gemma,  I  will,  my  Dante!  But  already  it 
makes  me  graver. 

Healthy  as  is  the  infimt,  it  was  predicted  bj  the 
astrologer  and  caster  of  nativities,  and  the  pre- 
diction has  been  confirmed  by  the  most  intelligeni 
of  nurses,  that  it  must  be  our  last 

Danie.  Wliile  I  look  on  it,  I  think  I  could  not 
love  another  so  well. 

Gemma.    And   yet    you    have    loved    them 
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all  equally,   tendereei  of  &iherB,  beat  of  hus- 
bands! 

Dante.  Say  happiest,  my  Gemma !  It  was  not 
always  that  yon  could  have  said  it ;  and  it  may 
not  be  always ;  but  it  shall  be  now. 

Gemma,  Well  spoken!  yes,  it  shall  Therefore 
promise  me  that  henceforward  yon  will  never 
again  be  a  suitor  for  embassies  abroad,  or  nail 
down  your  noble  intellect  to  the  coarse-grained 
wood  of  council-boards. 

DatUe.  I  can  easily  and  willingly  make  that 
promise. 

Gemma.  BecoUecting  that  they  have  caused 
jou  trouble  enough  already. 

DeaUe.  If  they  alone  had  occupied  my  mind, 
thgr  would  have  contracted  and  abased  it.  The 
Uzger  a  plant  is,  the  sooner  it  sickens  and  withers 
in  dose  confinement,  and  in  a  place  too  low  for 
it  But  a  mind  that  has  never  been  strained  to 
exertioius,  and  troubled  by  anxieties,  will  never 
project  &r  any  useful  fiiculty.  The  stream  must 
swell  bdbre  it  fertilises.  It  is  pleasant  to  gaze 
on  green  meadows  and  gentle  declivities :  but  the 
aoul,  O  my  Genmia,  that  men  look  up  to  with 
long  wonder,  is  suspended  on  rocks,  and  exposed 
to  be  riv^k  by  lightning.  The  eagle  neither 
bailds  his  nest  nor  pursues  his  quarty  in  the 
manh. 

Gemma.  Should  my  Dante  then  in  the  piazza? 

Danie.  However,  we  must  all,  when  called 
upon,  serve  our  country  as  we  can  best. 

Gemma.  Despicable  is  the  man  who  loveth 
not  his  country :  but  detestable  is  he  who  prefers 
even  bis  country  to  her  who  worships  him, 
supremely  on  earth,  and  solely. 

Dante.  To  me  a  city  is  less  than  a  home.  The 
mold  around  me  is  but  narrow ;  the  present  age 
is  but  annual  I  will  pbuit  my  Tree  in  Paradise; 
I  will  water  it  with  the  waters  of  immortality ; 
and  my  beloved  shall  repose  beneath  its  shadow. 

Gemma,  O  Dante !  thero  aro  many  who  would 
be  contented  to  die  early,  that  after^agee  might 
contemplate  them  as  the  lover  did ;  young,  ardent, 
radiant^  uncrossed  by  fortune,  and  undisturbed 
by  any  anxiety  but  the  gentlest  I  am  happier 
than  poetry,  with  all  its  praise  and  all  its  fiction, 
eould  render  me :  let  another  be  glorious.  I  have 
been  truly  blessed. 

If  Florence  had  never  exiled  you,  if  she  had 
honoured  you  as  highly  as  she  must  honour  you 
hereafter,  tell  me,  could  you  have  loved  her  as 
you  loved  your  Bice  1 

Dante.  Ton  also  loved  Bice. 

Gemma,  Answer  me  plainly  and  directly,  sly 
evader! 

Danie.  We  can  hardly  love  the  terrestrial  as 
we  love  the  heavenly.  The  stars  that  fiUl  on  the 
earth  are  not  stars  of  eternal  light ;  they  are  not 
our  hope ;  they  aro  not  our  guidance ;  they  often 
blight,  they  never  purify.  Distinctions  might 
have  become  too  precious  in  my  sight,  if  never  a 
thought  of  her  haid  intervened.  * 

Gemma.  Indignant  as  you  wero  at  the  injustice 
«f  your  fellow-citizens,  did  not  the  recollection 


of  the  little  maid  honey  your  bitter  bread,  and 
quite  console  you  1 

Dante.  I  will  pour  into  your  faithful  bosom 
not  only  all  my  present  love,  but  all  my  past  I 
lost  my  country ;  I  went  into  another ;  into  many 
others.  To  men  like  me,  irksome  is  it,  0  Gemma ! 
to  mount  the  stairs  of  princes ;  hard  to  beseech 
their  fovour;  harder  to  feel  the  impossibility  of 
requiting  it ;  hardest  of  all  to  sharo  it  with  the 
worthless.;  But  I  carried  with  me  everywhero 
the  memory  of  Bice  :  I  carried  with  me  that  pal- 
Udium  which  had  preserved  the  citadel  of  my 
soul.  Under  her  guard  what  evil  could  enter  it  1 
Beforo  her  image  how  £untly  and  evanescently 
feU  on  me  the  shadows  of  iigury  and  grief! 

Gemma.  Brave,  brave  Dante !  I  love  you  for  all 
things ;  nor  least  for  your  love  of  her.  It  was  she, 
under  God,  who  rondered  you  the  perfect  creaturo 
I  behold  in  you.  She  animated  you  with  true 
glory  when  ^e  inspired  you  with  the  purity  of 
her  love.  Worthier  of  it  than  I  am,  she  left  you 
on  earth  for  me. 

Dante.  And  with  nothing  on  earth  to  wish 
beyond. 

Ought  I  to  be  indignant  that  my  country  has 
neglected  me  1  Do  not  men  in  all  countries  like 
those  best  who  most  resemble  them  1  And  would 
you  wish  me  to  resemble  the  multitude  who  aro 
deluded  1  or  would  you  rather  that  I  wero  seated 
among  the  select  who  aro  in  a  situation  to  delude  ? 
My  Gemma !  I  could  never,  by  any  knowledge  or 
discipline,  teach  foxes  to  be  honesty  wolves  to  be 
abstemious,  or  vipers  to  be  grateful  For  the  more 
ravenous  I  have  excavated  a  pitfetU,  deep  and  dura- 
ble as  the  foundations  of  the  earth;  to  the  reptile 
I  toss  the  file.  Let  us  love  those  who  love  us,  and 
be  contented  to  teach  those  who  will  hear  us. 
Neither  the  voice  nor  the  afiections  can  extend 
beyond  a  contracted  cirele.  But  we  may  carry  a 
wand  with  us  and  mark  out  with  it  that  cirele  in 
every  path  of  life.  Never  in  future  will  I  let  men 
approach  too  near  me.  Familiarities  are  the 
aphides  that  imperceptibly  suck  out  the  juices 
intended  for  the  germ  of  love.  Contented  with 
the  few  who  can  read  my  heart,  and  proud,  my 
sweet  Gemma,  of  the  precious  casket  that  encloses 
it,  I  am  certainly  this  day  the  happiest  of  men. 

Gemma.  To-morrow  you  shall  be  happier. 

Dante.  By  what  possibility? 

Gemma,  It  is  too  late  in  the  evening  to  carry 
our  infimt  to  the  baptismal  font :  but  to-morrow, 
early  in  the  morning,  in  the  presence  of  God  and 
angels,  in  the  presence  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  I 
name  it  Beatrice. 

Dante.  Gemma !  she  hears  thee.  Gemma !  she 
loves  thee  for  it  more  than  she  ever  could  love  me : 
for  this  is  heavenly. 

Gemma.  How  much  I  owe  her !  Under  her 
influence  hath  grown  up  into  full  maturity  the 
happiness  of  my  existence. 

Da/nte.  And  of  mine.  Modesty  is  the  bride- 
maid  of  Concord.  She  not  only  hangs  her  garland 
on  the  door  of  the  nuptial  chamber,  but  she  be- 
strews with  refreshing  herbs  the  whole  apartment 
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every  day  of  life.  Without  her  where  is  Harmonyl 
or  what  is  Beauty  1  Without  her,  the  sight  of  re- 
turning spring  has  bitter  pangs  in  it :  without  her, 
the  songs  of  love  in  the  woodland,  and  the  symbols 
of  mated  innocence  on  the  tree  apart,  afflict  the 
bosom,  sensitiye  no  longer  but  to  reminiscences 
and  wrath.  Can  it  be  wondered  that  she  who 
held  my  first  affections  holds  them  yet  t  the  saine 
spirit  in  another  form,  the  same  beauty  in  another 
countenance,   the  same   expression  in  another 


voice  .  .  the  g^l  Beatrice  in  ihe  bride  Gemma. 
0  how  much  more  than  bride !  but  bride  still ! 

Cfemma.  Kiss  me,  Dante!  And  now  let  me 
sleep !  Gently !  Do  not  disturb  the  child  . . 
your  Beatrice  to-morrow.  Further,  further  from 
the  cradle !  Tour  eyes  upon  her  would  surdy 
awaken  her.  Beloved !  beloved !  how  considerate 
and  careful !  lam  sleepy  .  .  can  I  sleep  1  I  am 
too  happy. 


GALILEO,  MILTON,  AND  A  DOMINICAN. 


MUton,  Friend !  let  me  pass. 

Dominican,  Whither?    To  whom? 

MUton.  Into  the  prison;  to  Galileo  GalileL 

Dominican,  Prison !  we  have  no  prison. 

Milton,  No  prison  here !    What  sayest  thou  ? 

Dominican,  Son  f  For  heretical  pravity  indeed, 
and  some  other  less  atrocious  crimes,  we  have  a 
seclusion,  a  confinement,  apenitentiaiy :  we  have 
a  locality  for  softening  the  obdurate,  and  furnish- 
ing them  copiously  with  reflection  and  recollec- 
tion :  but  prison  we  have  none. 

Milton.  Opent 

Dominiean  (tohm$df).  What  sweetness  1  what 
authority!  what  a  form!  what  an  attitude !  what 
a  voice ! 

MiUon,  Open  I  delay  me  no  longer. 
•     Dominiean.  In  whose  name? 

Milton.  In  the  name  of  hunumitj  and  of  God. 

Dominiean,  My  sight  staggers :  the  walls  shake : 
he  must  be  ....  Do  angels  ever  come  hither  ? 

Milton.  Be  reverent,  and  stand  apart  [To 
Galileo.]    Pardon  me,  sir,  an  intrusion. 

Galileo.  Toung  man  I  if  I  may  judge  by  your 
voice  and  manner,  you  are  little  apt  to  adc  par- 
don or  to  want  it.  I  am  as  happy  «t  hearing  you 
as  you  seem  unhappy  at  seeing  me.  I  perceive  at 
once  that  you  are  an  T^nglialnnftii 

Milton.  lam. 

Galileo.  Speak  then  freely ;  and  I  will  speak 
freely  too.  In  no  other  man's  presence,  for  these 
many  years,  indeed  from  my  veiy  childhood, 
have  I  done  it. 

MUton.  Sad  fate  for  any  man !  most  sad  for  one 
like  you  !  the  follower  of  Truth,  the  companion  of 
Reason  in  her  wanderings  on  earth ! 

Galileo.  We  live  among  priests  and  princes 
and  empoisoners.  Tour  dog,  by  his  growling, 
seems  to  be  taking  up  the  quarrel  against  them. 

Milton.  We  think  and  feel  alike  in  many 
things.  I  have  observed  that  the  horses  and  dogs 
of  every  country,  bear  a  resembhmce  in  character 
to  the  men.  We  English  have  a  wonderful  variety 
of  both  creatures.  To  begin  with  the  horses : 
some  are  remarkable  for  strength,  others  for 
spirit ;  while  in  France  there  is  little  diversity  of 
race ;  all  are  noisy  and  windy,  skittish  and  moi^ 
dacious,  prancing  and  libidinous,  fit  only  for  a 
rope,  and  fond  only  of  a  riband.  Where  the 
riband  is  not  to  be  had,  the  jowl  of  a  badger  will 
do :  anything  but  what  is  native  to  the  creature 


is  a  decoration.  In  Flanders  you  find  them  slow 
and  safe,  tractable  and  snbstantiaL  In  Italy  there 
are  few  good  for  work,  none  for  batUe ;  many  kx 
light  carriages,  for  standing  at  doora,  and  for 
every  kind  of  street-work. 

GalUeo.  Do  let  us  get  among  the  d<^^ 

MiUon.  In  France  they  are  finely  combed  tnd 
pert  and  pettish ;  ready  to  bite  if  hxai,  and  to 
fondle  if  caressed ;  without  fear,  without  animo- 
sity, without  affection.  In  Italy  they  creep  and 
shiver  and  rub  their  skins  against  yon,  and  insi- 
nuate their  slender  beaks  into  the  patronage  of 
your  hand,  and  lick  it,  and  look  up  modesUy,  and 
whine  decorously,  and  supplicate  with  grace.  The 
moment  you  give  them  anything,  they  grow  im- 
portunate; and  the  moment  you  refuse  them, 
they  bite.  In  Spain  and  England  the  races  are 
similar ;  so  indeed  are  those  of  the  men. 
Spaniards  are  Englishmen  in  an  ungraAed  state, 
however  with  this  great  difference,  that  the  Eng- 
lish have  ever  been  the  least  cruel  of  nations, 
excepting  the  Swedes;  and  the  Spaniards  the 
most  cruel,  excepting  the  French.  Then  they 
were  under  one  and  the  same  religion,  the  mod 
sanguinary  and  sordid  of  all  the  institntions  that 
ever  pressed  upon  mankind. 

GalUeo.  To  the  dogs,  to  the  dogs  again,  be  they 
of  what  breed  they  may. 

MUton.  The  worst  of  them  could  never  hare 
driven  you  up  into  this  comer,  merely  because  he 
had  been  dreaming,  and  you  had  disturbed  his 
dream.    How  long  shall  this  endure  ? 

GalUeo.  I  sometimes  ask  God  how  long.  I 
should  repine,  and  almost  despair,  in  putting  the 
question  to  myself  or  another. 

Milton.  Be  strong  in  Him,  through  reason,  his 
great  gift. 

Galileo.  I  foil  not,  and  shall  not  ML  I  can 
fimcy  that  the  heaviest  link  in  my  heavy  chain 
has  dropped  off  me  since  you  entered. 

MUton.  Let  me  then  pruse  our  God  for  it ! 
Not  those  alone  are  criminal  who  placed  you  here, 
but  those  no  less  who  left  unto  them  the  power  of 
doing  it.  If  the  learned  and  intelligent  in  all  the 
regions  of  Europe  would  unite  their  learning  and 
intellect,  and  would  exert  their  energy  in  disse- 
minating the  tn\th  throughout  the  countries  ther 
inhabit,  soon  must  the  ignorant  and  oppressiTe, 
now  at  the  summit  of  power,  resign  their  offices ; 
and  the  most  versatile  nations,  after  this  pnrifj* 
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mg  and  pcrfed  revolution,  rest  for  ages.  Bat, 
banUng  from  their  collegiate  kennels,  they  range 
and  hnnt  onlj  for  their  masters ;  and  are  content 
tt  last  to  rear  np  and  catch  the  offiil  thrown 
tmong  them  negligentlj,  and  often  too  with 
seomges  on  their  cringing  spines,  as  they  scramble 
for  it  Do  they  nm  throngh  mire  and  thorns,  do 
tbej  sweat  from  their  tongnes*  ends,  do  t^ey 
brestheont  blood,  for  thisi  The  Dominican  is 
looking  in ;  not  to  intermpt  ns,  I  hope,  for  my 
idle  excbunation. 

GMeo,  Continue  to  speak  generonsly,  ration- 
ally, and  in  Latin,  and  he  wUl  not  understand  one 
Kotenoe.  The  fellow  is  the  most  stupid,  the  most 
npentitious,  the  most  hard-hearted,  and  the  most 
fibidinous,  in  the  confraternity.  He  is  usually  at 
Dj  door,  that  he  may  not  be  at  others',  where  he 
would  be  more  in  the  way  of  his  superiors.  Tou 
&iglishmen  are  inclined  to  melancholy ;  but  what 
makes  you  so  veiy  gravel  so  much  graver  than 
before! 

MitbM,  I  hardly  know  iHiich  is  most  afflicting; 
to  hear  the  loudest  expression  of  intolerable  an- 
guish from  the  weak  who  are  sinking  under  it,  or 
to  witness  an  aged  and  venerable  man  bearing  up 
a§;aln8t  his  sufferings  with  unshaken  constancy. 
And,  alas!  that  blindness  should  consummate  your 
safferings! 

GaUUo,  There  are  worse  evils  than  blindness, 
ind  the  best  men  suffer  most  by  them.  The  spirit 
of  liberty,  now  rising  up  in  your  country,  will 
excite  a  blind  enthnsiaBm,  and  leave  behind  a 
bitter  disappointment  Vicious  men  will  grow 
popular,  and  the  interests  of  the  nation  will  be 
intrasted  to  them,  because  they  descend  from 
their  station,  in  order,  as  they  say,  to  serve  you. 

MiUcm.  Profligate  impostors !  We  know  there 
•n  audi  among  us;  but  truth  shall  prevail  against 


GimUUo,  In  argument^  truth  always  prevails 
finally ;  in  politics,  frdsehood  always ;  else  would 
nerer  states  &11  into  decay.    Even  good  men,  if 
indeed  good  men  will  ever  mix  with  evil  ones  for 
lay  purpose,  take  up  the  trade  of  politics,  at  first 
intending  to  deal  honestly;  the  calm  bower  of  the 
conscience  is  soon  converted  into  the  booth  of 
inebriating  popularity;  the  shouts  of  the  multi- 
tude thai  grow  unexciting,  then  indifferent,  then 
troublesome;  lastly,  the  riotous  supporters  of  the 
eondeaoendent  fidllog  half-asleep,  he  looks  agape 
in  their  hcea,  springs  upon  his  legs  agun,  flings 
tbe  door  behind  him,  and  escapes  in  the  livexy  of 
Power.    When  Satui  would  have  led  our  Saviour 
into  temptation,  he  did  not  conduct  him  where 
tbe  kMser  passions  were  wandering ;  he  did  not 
conduct  hhn  amid  flowers  and  herbage,  where  a 
Wl  would  have  only  been  a  soilure  to  our  frail 
'    bmaan  nature;  no,  he  led  him  up  to  an  exceed- 
ingly hi^  mountain,  and  showed  him  palaces 
I    >nd  Umen  and  treasuries,  knowing  that  it  was  by 
■    tluHe  alone  that  he  himself  could  have  been  so 
I    Qtteriy  lost  to  rectitude  and  beatitude.    Our  Sa- 
I    vioiir  spumed  the  temptation,  and  the  greatest  of 
'    ^  mindes  was  accomplished.  After  which,  even 


the  &ther  of  lies  never  ventured  to  dispute  His 
divine  nature. 

Daminuxm,  I  must  not  sofTer  you  to  argue  on 
theology ;  you  may  pervert  the  young  man. 

MUton,  In  addition  to  confinement,  must  this 
fungus  of  vapid  folly  stain  your  cell  1  If  so,  let  me 
hope  you  have  received  the  assurance  that  the 
term  of  your  imprisonment  will  be  short 

Galileo.  It  may  be,  or  not,  as  Qod  wills :  it  is 
for  life. 

Milton.  For  life  t 

Galileo.  Even  so.  I  regret  that  I  can  not  go 
forth;  and  my  depression  is  far  below  regret  when 
I  think  that,  if  ever  I  should  be  able  to  make  a 
discovery,  the  world  is  never  to  derive  the  benefit 
I  love  Uie  fields,  and  the  country  air,  and  the 
sunny  sky,  and  the  starry ;  and  I  could  keep  my 
temper  when,  in  the  midst  of  my  calculations,  the 
girls  brought  me  flowers  fiiom  lonely  places,  and 
asked  me  their  names,  and  puzzled  me.  But  now 
I  fear  lest  a  compulsory  solitude  should  have  ren- 
dered me  a  little  moroser.  And  yet  methinks  I 
could  bear  again  a  stalk  to  be  thrown  in  my  face, 
as  a  deceiver,  for  calling  the  blossom  that  had 
been  on  it  Andromeda;  and  could  pardon  as 
easily  as  ever  a  slap  on  the  shoulder  for  my  Ursa 
Major.    Pleasant  Arcetri ! 

MilUm.  I  often  walk  along  its  quiet  lanes, 
somewhat  too  full  of  the  white  eglantine  in  the 
narrower  parts  of  them.  They  are  so  long  and 
pliant,  a  little  wind  is  enough  to  blow  them  in  the 
face ;  and  they  scratch  as  much  as  their  betters. 

GalUeo.  Pleasant  Arcetri  t 

Milton.  The  sigh  that  rises  at  the  thought  of  a 
friend  may  be  almost  as  genial  as  his  voice.  'Tis 
a  breath  that  seems  rather  to  come  from  him  than 
from  ourselves. 

Galileo.  1  sighed  not  at  any  thought  of  friend- 
ship. How  do  I  know  that  any  friend  is  left  me? 
I  was  thinking  that>  in  those  unfrequented  lanes, 
the  birds  that  were  frightened  could  fly  away. 
Pleasant  Arcetri !  Well :  we  (I  mean  those  who 
are  not  blind)  can  see  the  stars  frt>m  all  places ; 
we  may  know  that  there  are  other  worlds,  and  we 
may  hope  that  there  are  happier.  So  then  you 
often  walk  to  that  village  ) 

MUUm.  Ofiener  to  Fieeole. 

Galileo.  Tou  like  Fiesole  better) 

Milton  Must  I  confess  it )    For  a  walk,  I  do. 

Galileo.  So  did  I,  so  did  L  What  friends  we 
are  already!  I  made  some  observations  from 
Fiesole. 

Milton.  I  shall  remember  it  on  my  return,  and 
shall  revifflt  the  sceneiy  with  fresh  delight  Abis ! 
is  this  a  promise  I  can  keep,  when  I  must  think 
of  you  herel 

Galileo.  My  good  compassionate  young  man ! 
I  am  concerned  that  my  apartment  allows  you  so 
little  space  to  walk  about 

MUUm.  Could  ever  I  have  been  guilty  of  such 
disrespect!  0  sir,  far  remote,  far  beyond  all 
others,  is  that  sentiment  from  my  heart!  It 
'swelled,  and  put  every  sinew  of  every  limb  into 
motion,  at  your  indignity.    No,  no  !    Suffer  me 
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still  to  bend  in  rererence  and  hnmilitj  on  this 
hand,  now  stricken  with  years  and  with  eaptiyity  1 
. .  on  this  hand,  which  Science  has  followed,  which 
Qod  himself  has  guided,  and  before  which  all  the 
worlds  above  us,  in  all  tiieir  magnitudes  and  dis- 
tances, have  becoi  thrown  open. 

Oalileo.  Ah  my  too  friendly  enthusiast!  may 
yours  do  more,  and  with  impunity. 

MiUon,  At  least,  be  it  instrumental  in  remov- 
ing from  the  earth  a  few  of  her  heaviest  curses ; 
a  few  of  her  oldest  and  worst  impediments  to 
liberty  and  wisdom  .  .  mitres,  tiaras,  crowns, 
and  the  trumpery  whereon  they  rest  I  know 
but  two  genera  of  men,  the  annual  and  the  peren- 
nial. Those  who  die  down,  and  leave  behind 
them  no  indication  of  the  places  whereon  they 
grow,  are  cognate  with  the  g^ross  matter  about 
them;  those  on  the  contrary  who,  ages  after 
their  departure,  are  able  to  sustain  the  lowliest, 
and  to  exalt  the  highest,  those  are  surely  the 
spirits  of  God,  both  when  upon  earth  and  when 
with  Him.  YThat  do  I  see,  in  letting  fi&li  the 
sleeve  t  The  scars  and  lacerations  on  your  arms 
show  me  that  you  have  fought  for  your  country. 

Oalileo,  I  can  not  claim  that  honour.  Do  not 
look  at  them.  My  guardian  may  understand 
that 

MUUm,  Great  God  1  they  are  the  marks  of  the 
torture! 

GfalUeo.  My  guardian  may  understand  that 
likewise.    Let  us  converse  about  something  else. 

MiUon.  Italy !  Italy !  Italy !  drive  thy  poets 
into  exile,  into  prison,  into  madness !  spare,  spare 
thy  one  philosopher !  What  track  can  the  mind 
pursue,  in  her  elevations  or  her  plains  or  her 
recesses,  without  the  dogging  uid  prowling  of 
the  priesthood  1 

Oalileo.  They  have  not  done  with  me  yet.  A 
few  days  ago  they  informed  me  that  I  was  accused 
or  suspected  of  disbelieving  the  existence  of 
devils.  When  I  protested  that  in  my  opinion 
there  are  almost  as  many  devils  as  there  are  men, 
and  that  evexy  wise  man  is  the  creator  of  hun- 
dreds at  his  first  appearance,  they  told  me  with 
much  austerity  and  scomfulness  of  rebuke,  that 
this  opinion  is  as  heretical  as  the  other ;  and  that 
we  have  no  authority  from  Scripture  for  believing 
that  the  complement  exceeded  some  few  legions, 
several  of  which  were  thinned  and  broken  by 
beating  up  their  quarters :  thanks  chiefly  to  the 
Dominicans.  I  bowed,  as  became  me :  for  these 
our  worthy  masters,  and  their  superiors,  the  suc- 
cessors of  Peter,  would  bum  us  for  teaching 
anything  untaught  before. 

MUton.  They  would  bum  you  then  for  resem- 
bling the  great  apostle  himself] 

Galileo.  In  what  but  denying  the  tmth  and 
wearing  chains  t 

Milton,  Educated  with  such  examples  before 
them,  literary  societies  are  scarcely  more  tolerant 
to  the  luminaries  of  imagination  than  theological 
societies  are  to  the  luminaries  of  science.  I  myself 
indeed  should  hesitate  to  place  Tasso  on  an  equa-* 
lity,  or  nearly  on  an  equality,  with  Ariosto ;  yet, 


since  his  pen  hath  been  excelled  on  the  Contintat 
by  only  two  in  sixteen  centuries,  he  might  hare 
expected  more  £Eivour,  more  forbearance,  than  he 
found.  I  was  shocked  at  the  impudence  of  his 
critics  in  this  country :  their  ignorance  less  mu^ 
prised  me.* 

Oalileo,  Of  yours  I  am  unable  to  speak. 

MUton.  So  much  the  better. 

Oalileo.  Instead  of  it,  you  will  allow  me  to 
express  my  admiration  of  what  Qf  I  understand 
anything)  I  understand.  No  nation  has  produced 
any  man,  except  Aristoteles,  comparable  to  either 
of  the  Bacons.  The  elder  was  the  more  wonder- 
ful :  the  Uter  in  season  was  the  riper  and  the 
greater.  Neither  of  them  told  all  he  knew,  or 
half  he  thought ;  and  each  was  alike  prodigal  in 
giving,  and  pradent  in  withholding.  The  learn- 
ing and  genius  of  Francis  led  him  onward  to 
many  things  which  his  nobility  and  statelinesB 
disallowed.  Hence  was  he  like  the  leisurely  and 
rich  agriculturist,  who  goeth  out  a-field  after  din- 
ner, well  knowing  where  lie  the  nests  and  oovies; 
and  in  such  idle  hour  throweth  his  hat  partly 
over  them,  and  they  clutter  and  ran  and  rise  and 
escape  from  him  without  his  heed,  to  make  a 
louder  whirr  thereafter,  and  a  longer  flight 
elsewhere. 

Milton.  I  believe  I  have  discovered  no  few 
inaccuracies  in  his  reasoning,  voluntaiy  or  in- 
voluntary. But  I  i^prehend  he  committed  tiiem 
designedly,  and  that  he  wanted  in  wisdom  but 
the  highest  .  .  the  wisdom  of  honesty.  It  is 
comfortable  to  escape  from  him,  and  return  again 
to  Sorrento  and  Tasso.  He  should  have  been 
hailed  as  the  worthy  successor,  not  scmtinised  is 
the  presumptuous  rival,  of  the  happy  Ferrarese. 
He  was  ingenious,  he  was  gentle,  he  was  brave : 
and  what  was  the  reward  i  Did  cities  contend  for 
his  residence  within  themi  did  princes  throw  open 
their  palaces  at  his  approach  ?  did  academies  send 
deputations  to  invite  and  solicit  his  attendance  I 
did  senators  cast  branches  of  laurel  under  his 
horse's  hoo&l  did  prelates  and  princes  hang 
tapestries  from  their  windows,  meet  him  at  the 
gates,  and  conduct  him  in  triumph  to  the  Capi- 
tol? Instead  of  it,  his  genius  was  derided,  his 
friendship  scomed,  his  love  rejected ;  he  lived 
despairingly,  he  died  broken-hearted. 

Oalileo.  My  friend !  my  friend !  you  yourself 
in  your  language  are  almost  a  poet 

MiUon.  I  may  be  in  time  to  come. 


♦  Critfofsm  it  stm  very  low  in  Italy.  TirabOMhl  has 
done  little  for  ft :  nothing  oaa  be  lew  exact  than  his 
Jodgmoita  on  the  poeta  There  ia  not  one  remarfeable 
aeatenoe,  or  one  happy  exprewion,  in  bU  hit  trolmnei. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Abbate  CenrottL  and  of  tfa« 
SIgnor  Calaabigt,  who  wrote  on  Alfieri.  There  H  acaroely 
a  glimpae  of  poetry  in  Alfieri,  yet  his  Terses  are  tlgfct- 
braoed,  and  his  strokes  aro  animating:  not  indeed  to  the 
Signor  CalsibigL  The  Italians  are  grown  more  geoeroas 
to  their  literary  men  in  proportion  as  they  are  grown 
poorer  in  them.  Italy  is  the  only  great  division  of  Eu- 
rope where  there  never  hath  existed  a  Review  bearing 
some  authority  or  credit.  These  things  do  not  greatly 
serve  literature^  but  they  rise  from  it,  and  show  it. 
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OMea,  What?  with  sach  an  example  before 
yoorejeet  Bather  be  a  philoBopher:  yon  may 
be  derMed  in  this  too,  bat  you  will  not  be  broken- 
beaited.  I  am  ashamed  when  I  reflect  that  the 
lont  enemies  of  Torqnato,  pushing  him  rudely 
agamst  Arioeto,  are  to  be  found  in  Florence. 

MUton.  Be  the  difference  what  it  may  between 
tbem,  your  academicians  ought  to  be  aware  that 
the  lowest  of  the  animals  are  nearer  to  the  highest 
of  them,  than  these  highest  are  to  the  lowest  of 
those  two.  For  in  what  greatly  more  do  they 
benefit  the  world  than  the  animals  da,  or  how 
much  longer  remain  in  the  memory  of  their 
ipedesl 

OdHea.  Little,  rery  little ;  and  the  same  thing 
Buy  be  easily  proved  of  those  whom  they  pnuse 
and  Toieiate.  My  knowledge  of  poetry  is  nar- 
rov;  and,  having  little  enthusiasm,  I  discover 
baits  where  beauties  escape  me.  I  never  would 
Tcotoie  to  say  before  our  Italians  what  I  will  con- 
fm  to  you.  In  reading  the  Otntsalemme  Libe- 
rota  I  remarked,  that  among  the  epithets  the 
poet  is  fondest  of  grande :  I  had  remarked  that 
Virgil  is  fondest  of  aUus.  Now  we  can  not  make 
anjthing  greater  or  higher  by  clapping  these 
wwds  upon  it :  where  the  substructure  is  not  suf- 
ficiently broad  and  solid,  they  will  not  stick.  The 
iint  verses  in  the  Otnualemme  for  instance, 
ire, 

<*  Cmto  to  ann«  pleiosa  e  1  oipltano 
Che il granwepolero  liber6 di  Gristo.** 

Sorely  the  poet  would  rather  have  had  a  great 
captain  than  a  great  cenotaph. 

Milton.  He  might  have  written,  with  a  modes- 
ter  and  less  sonorous  exordium, 

Gmto  to  anne  pletoae  e  1  capltano, 
iMiektU  tepoloro  Uberd  dl  Cricta 

QtiOeo.  It  would  not  have  done  for  our  people, 
either  the  unlearned  or  learned.  They  must  have 
kigk,  gigantic,  immense;  they  must  have  ebony, 
goid,  arare ;  they  must  have  honey,  sugar,  cinna- 
aon,  as  regularly  in  their  places  as  blue-lettered 
jan,  fiiU  or  empty,  are  found  in  apothecaries' 
«hopa  Dante  and  Ariosto,  different  as  they  are, 
eqiaUy  avoided  these  sweet  viscidities.    I  wish 


you  would  help  me  to  exonerate  Tasso  from  the 
puffy  piece  of  impediment  at  the  beginning  of  his 
march. 

MUton,  Let  us  imagine  that  he  considered  all 
Jerusalem  as  the  sepulchre  of  Christ. 

OalUeo.  No  friend  or  countryman  hath  said  it 
for  him.  We  will  accept  it,  and  go  on.  Our  best 
histories,  excepting  Qiovio's  and  DavUa's,  contain 
no  picture,  no  character,  no  passion,  no  eloquence ; 
and  Giovio's  is  partial  and  fidthlees.  Criticism  is 
more  verbose  and  less  logical  here  than  among 
the  French,  the  Germans,  and  the  Dutch. 

MUtan,  Let  us  return  to  Ariosto  and  Tasso, 
who,  whatever  the  academicians  may  gabble  in 
their  assemblies,  have  delighted  the  most  culti- 
vated minds,  and  wUl  delight  them  for  incalcul- 
able ages. 

Oalileo,  An  academician,  a  dunghill-cock,  and 
a  worm,  do  indeed  form  a  triangle  more  nearly 
equilateral  than  an  Academician,  a  Lodovico,  and 
a  Torquato.  The  Dominican  is  listening  yet. 
Behold,  he  comes  in  t 

Dominican,  Young  gentleman,  I  did  not  sus- 
pect, when  you  entered,  that  you  would  ever  talk 
about  authors  whose  writings  are  prohibited. 
Ariosto  is  obscene.  I  have  heard  the  same  of 
Tasso,  in  some  part  or  other. 

Milton,  Prythee,  b^fonel 

Dominican,  We  retire  together. 

OalUeo,  It  would  be  better  to  leave  me,  if  he 
urges  it,  otherwise  I  may  never  expect  again  the 
pleasure  I  have  received  to-day. 

Dominican,  Signer  Galileo,  do  you  talk  of  plea- 
sure to  young  persons]  Most  iUustrious  signo- 
rino,  the  orders  of  my  superior  are  to  reconduct 
you, 

MUton,  Adieu  then,  0  too  great  man ! 

OalUeo,  For  to^y  adieu ! 

Dominican  {out  of  the  door).  In  my  lowly  cell, 
0  signorino !  (if  your  excellency  in  her  inborn  gen- 
tleness could  condescend  to  favour  her  humblest 
slave  with  her  most  desired  presence)  are  pre- 
pared some  light  refreshments. 

Milton,  Swallow  them,  swallow  them;  thou 
seeraest  thirsty :  I  enter  but  one  cell  here. 

Dominican  (aside,  having  bowed  respectjtdly). 
Devil !  heretic  1  never  shalt  thou  more ! 


TALLEYRAND  AND  ARCHBISHOP  OF   PARIS. 


Ardibidiap.  M.  de  TaUeyrand,  it  is  painAil  to 
^  to  see  you  in  this  deplorable  state  of  health, 
^thoQgh  it  places  me  in  the  company  of  the  most 
<iiitingiiiBhed  and  celebrated  man  in  France,  and 
offers  me  the  opportonity  of  rendering  him  a  ser- 
Tice  and  a  duty. 

ToUegmnd,  Infinite  thanks,  Monseigneur,  for 
)o  friendly  a  visit,  quite  without  ceremony,  quite 
^Hhout  even  ui  invitation  or  request.  It  over- 
powers me.  I  can  not  express  my  sense  of  your 
goodness. 

Arddjitiwp,  Alas !  What  arc  the  dignities  and 
j   Wours  of  the  world! 


TaUeyrand,  Ask  the  spy-dukes  Savery  and 
Fouch^.  Because  they  were  dukes  I  would  not  be 
one.  But  is  not  the  Prince  of  Piombino  a  prince  ? 
Is  not  the  king  of  Naples  a  king  \  Is  not  Francis 
of  Austria  an  emperorl  Games  are  to  be  pUyed 
with  counters  of  Uie  same  form  and  valuation. 

Archbishop,  All  these  things  are  by  God's 
appointment 

TaUeyrand,  No  doubt  of  it ;  none  whatever. 

ArMifhop,  We  mortals  are  too  dimsighted  to 
discern  the  fitness  or  utility  of  them. 

TaUeyrand,  I  do  think,  I  do  humbly  think,  I 
can  espy  it    They  render  the  poorest  devils  on 
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earth  almost  oontented,  finding  that  they  are  at 
least  beypnd  the  finger  of  ecom  for  aasaming  fiilae 
appearances. 

ArehbMop.  M.  le  Prince !  we  are  now  most 
especially  in  the  presence  of  the  Almighty.  Your 
HighnaHB  has  had  leisure  to  contemplate  the 
nothingnenof  the  world,  and  to  see  that  we  all  are 
but  dust ;  one  particle  each. 

TaUeyrand.  I  am  unused  to  pay  compliments, 
{aside) . .  or  indeed  to  pay  anything  else  if  I  could 
help  it . .  yet,  Monseigneur,  I  do  declare  to  you 
that,  diy  and  old  as  the  dust  is,  there  is  something 
to  my  mind  rery  spiritual  in  one  pttrHde  each, 
I  never  met  with  it  before.  The  rest  is  found  in 
most  books  of  divinity,  I  believe ;  but  I  suspect 
the  (mepartide  each  is  extra-parochial. 

ArMuhop,  I  am  much  flattered,  M.  de  Talley- 
rand, by  your  criticism.  I  know  the  extent  of 
your  information  and  its  exactness.  Believe  me, 
I  did  not  come  hither  quite  unprepared  for  so  in- 
genious and  acute  a  penitent  I  filed  down  my 
preparatory  exhortation  to  this  point.  If  you  are 
pleased  with  it,  I  take  infinite  gloiy  to  myself,  and 
have  half  accomplished  my  mission.  We  must 
all  regret  that,  having  embraced  the  church,  you 
left  her  (un?rillingly,  no  doubt)  without  your  pow- 
erful support 

TaUeifrand^  I  saw  her  tottering  over  my  head, 
which  she  had  clawed  and  bitten  rather  sharply 
now  and  then,  and  I  was  afraid  of  her  fiUling  down 
on  me  and  crushing  me.  After  picking  up  a  few 
of  her  spangles,  I  set  fire  to  the  gauze  about  her, 
and  scorched  a  little  of  the  flannel ;  but  it  only 
made  her  the  more  alert;  and  die  b^^  to 
walk  the  streets  again  with  as  brave  an  ur  as 
ever. 

ArMuhop,  Fie !  fie !  M.  de  Talleyrand.  This 
resembles  levity. 

TdUeyrand.  I  am  so  gratified  at  the  sight  of  it, 
I  can  not  but  be  light-hearted  for  a  moment  Ah, 
Monseigneur  t  what  should  we  all  be  without  the 
Church) 

ArMiahop,  Infidels,  heretics,  Mahometans, 
anabaptists. 

TaUeyrand.  Worse,  worse :  without  respecta- 
bility, without  hotels.  Now  I  think  of  it,  I  have 
this  morning  a  few  little  money-matters  to  arrange, 
fiow  are  the  stocks? 

Archbishop.  Indeed  I  am  utterly  ignorant  of 
all  such  afiiLirs.  Beduoed  as  my  dignity  is,  I 
have  barely  sufficient  to  supply  my  table  with 
twelve  covers,  exclusive  of  dessert  But  if  your 
Highness  has  transactions  at  the  Bourse  this  morn- 
ing, may  it  not  be  as  well  that  I  should  execute 
fint  the  object  of  my  visit  t 

TaUeyrand.  Certainly,  0  certainly. 

ArMiihop.  Ton  are  going,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  our  Heavenly  Father,  to  exchange. 

TaUeyrand,  First  let  me  hear  what  fluctuations 
there  have  been  since  yesterday,  and  whether 
LaFitte    .    . 

Archbishop.  My  dear  Prince  !  pardon !  pardon! 
you  seem  wandering. 

TaUeyrand.  Quite  the  contrary.    I  never  turn 


my  eyes  from  their  object  I  caught  a  word 
about  the  exchange. 

ArMishop.  Alas!  Alas! 

TaUeyrand.  The  devil !  Down  then?  ayet 

ArckJMop.  1  can  not  but  be  amused  at  lo 
curious  a  mistake.  No,  upon  the  honour  of  a  PMr 
of  France  and  the  fiiith  of  an  Archbishop  of  Psris, 
I  never  have  heard  by  any  accident  that  the  fbndB 
had&Uen. 

TaUeyrand.  My  Lord  Archbishop !  your  words 
were  enough  to  shake  any  man's  nerves,  lying  in 
this  horizontal  position. 

Archbishop.  I  firmly  hope,  M.  de  TaUeyrand,  I 
have  some  for  you  more  comfortable.  I  was  say- 
ing, and  confidently,  that,  within  a  time  which 
the  wisest  of  mortals  can  not  fix  definitively,  yon 
will  throw  aside  these  mundane  honours  for  much 
higher. 

TaUeyrand.  1  have  no  cupidity :  it  is  all  past : 
I  would  stay  as  I  am :  a  quarter  per  cent  more 
might  be  welcome :  it  would  make  me  easier :  I 
do  not  want  it,  and  shall  not  ever,  but  I  hate  to 
be  foiled  in  my  speculations.  It  would  vex  me  if 
anybody  could  say,  the  Prince  TaUeyrand  lost  his 
wits  before  he  left  the  world ;  and  he,  who  threw 
the  most  sagacious  diplomatists  off  their  scent, 
omitted  by  his  stupidity  to  acquire  a  thonsaiui 
francs  the  day  before  his  death. 

Archbidkop.  Durum !  sed  levius  fit  patientil 

TaUeyrand.  What  would  Monseigneur  in  his 
wisdom  and  piety  suggest? 

Archbishop.  With  submission,  with  hesitation, 
and  with  aU  the  deference  due  to  your  manifold 
wishes  and  your  exalted  rank,  I  would  suggest, 
my  prince,  that  you  have  taken  several,  not  ftlse 
(the  expression  were  unpoUte  and  inadmisBible), 
but  contradictory  oaths. 

TaUeyrand.  All  good  Frenchmen  have  taken  as 
many  of  the  same  quaUty,  for  the  gloiy  ci  France. 
Where  should  we  have  been  if  we  had  not)  Yerily 
our  hands  would  have  lain  on  one  side  of  the 
fosse  and  our  honour  on  the  other.  I  thought  it 
best  never  to  separate  the  active  from  the  passive, 
and  I  have  kept  them  both  together  down  to  the 
present  hour. 

Archbishop.  As  a  religious  man,  although  not 
as  a  gentleman  and  a  peer,  I  am  bound  to  {dace 
an  oath  above  a  word  of  honour. 

TaUeyrand.  I  am  no  chamberlain  or  master  of 
ceremonies,  and  would  excite  no  heartburnings 
between  them  on  the  score  of  precedency.  A 
word,  whether  thumped  out  of  the  breast  as 
paroU  dhonneur,  or  demanded  at  the  drum-head 
as  an  oath,  is  but  a  small  portion  of  a  man's  breath, 
which,  whether  he  wiU  or  not,  he  must  breathe 
out  continuaUy ;  a  breath  is  but  a  smaU  portion 
of  his  life ;  a  word  of  honour  is  but  the  gaseous 
and  volatUe  part  of  honour,  which  would  blow  up 
a  true  Frenchman  if  he  tried  to  retain  it  within 
him.  He  may  give  a  dozen,  or  a  score,  one  after 
another,  black  and  white  alternately,  like  the 
chequers  of  a  backgammon-board,  and  devised 
like  them  on  purpose  for  moves.  I  never  thought, 
Monseigneur,  that  you  were  infected  with  the 
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Angtomantty  of  which  an  iTnagining  of  such  yain 
thingB  is  among  the  primary  symptoms.  It  was 
only  the  rery  old  practitioner  who  held  that  a 
trifial  stroke  through  the  epidermis  of  honour  is 
SB  filial  as  throng  the  aame  cntide  of  the  heart. 

Anhbukop.  Beligion  alone  can  reconcile  these 
difoordances.  The  holy  chrism,  and  the  equally 
lioljcnicifiz,  are  the  only  remedies.  One  loosens 
sod  removes  all  rust  from  the  wards  of  the  lock ; 
the  oyier  taps  gently,  but  audibly  and  effectually, 
ftt  the  door  of  eternal  life. 

TaUeyrand.  I  had  once  a  flask  of  the  oil  in  my 
keeping,  but  it  was  thought  the  premises  were 
too  hot  for  it. 

Ardibiskop,  Excuse  my  interpolation.  Are 
JOQ  ready  to  confess,  my  prince  ? 

TaUe^rand,  Perfectly.  On  second  thoughts  . . 
bat  let  this  serve  for  the  beginning . .  I  have  for- 
gotten how,  in  great  measure. 

Ardtbithop.  Try  to  recollect  any  little  foible. 

TaileifnmeL  I  must  go  veiy  fiur  back  to  find 
any  worth  the  trouble. 

Ardibishop,  Possibly,  at  one  time  or  other,  in 
80  kmg  a  life,  you  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  have 
been  ambitious  of  titles  and  dignities. 

TaUeyrand,  Let  me  recall  and  refresh  my 
memoiy . . .  Tour  lordship  has  spoken  with  much 
insight  into  my  heart,  and  has  observed  the  few 
bUek  specks  left  by  a  fire  which  now  is  extinct 
A  book,  whaterer  be  its  contents,  is  unfit  for  the 
dnwing-room  unless  it  is  bound  and  gilt :  in  like 
manner  a  gentleman  is  unfit  for  state  or  society 
unless  he  is  decorated  and  titled. 

ArMiikop.  It  is  well,  my  prince,  that  these 
wise  and  quiet  considerations  have  mortified  in 
70a  the  domineering  influences  of  Lucifer  and 
Mammon. 

TaUeifrand.  It  is  honest  and  religious  to  con- 
fess the  worst 

ArdUMop.  God  be  praised  for  placing  you, 
mjprinee,  in  this  firame  of  mind !  Confess  freely; 
umI  onload  i^together  from  your  conscience  the 
last  remnant  that  oppresses  it 


Talleyrand.  It  is  said,  my  lord  archbishop,  that 
we  are  too  much  inclined  to  look  narrowly  into 
one  another's  fiiults,  and  to  neglect  the  examina- 
tion of  our  own.  Certainly  I  can  never  be  accused 
of  this  inhumanity.  Wherever  I  have  found  them 
I  have  always  turned  them  to  some  account 
Neither  in  the  body  nor  in  the  mind  is  it  advan- 
tageous to  possess  too  microscopic  a  vision.  Pit- 
Ms  may  be  found  in  those  pores  which  are  of  a 
satin  texture  to  the  gentle  touch  of  a  discreet 
observer ;  and  those  lips  which  to  the  enthusiastic 
poet  are  roses,  rise  before  the  minute  philosopher 
into  the  ruggedest  coral  rocks,  not  uninhabited 
by  their  peculiar  monsters.  For  which  reason, 
my  good  lord  archbishop,  I  never  pry  too  inqui- 
sitively into  the  physicid  or  the  moral  of  those 
about  me ;  and  I  abstain  on  all  occasions  from 
exercising  any  severity  on  others  or  myself! 
Nevertheless,  if  I  thought  my  confession  would 
be  satisfactory  to  your  lordship,  nothing  on  my 
part  should  be  wanting  but  memoiy,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  as  needful  to  it  as  fiit  bacon  to 
a  fricandeau  of  veal. 

But  in  regard  to  the  last  remnant  of  concu- 
piscence, since  it  is  so  recent  and  so  near  at  hand, 
confess  it  I  will,  if  time  and  courage  are  left  me. 
As  things  have  turned  round  again,  I  am  afraid 
I  may  occasionally  have  had  a  hankering . . . 

Archbishop.  After  what  1 

Talleyrand.  After  the  archbishopric  of  Parisi 

Archbishop.  Alas !  it  will  soon  be  vacant :  I  am 
half-starved. 

Talleyrand.  1  am  not  half-starved,  but  I  am 
half-asleep :  the  medicine  is  beginning  to  operate, 
or  my  hour  is  come.  [Turns  akde. 

Archbishop  (retiring).  He  must  go  to  the  devil 
his  own  way,  with  a  piece  of  fr^sh  malice  in  his 
mouth  as  a  ticket  of  admittance.  However,  I 
have  his  conversion  at  full  length,  at  home,  in 
readiness  for  the  papers.  He  shall  perform  the 
harmonious  trio  with  Voltaire  and  Alfieri,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fiuthful. 
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Enex.  Instantly  on  hearing  of  thy  arrival  frt>m 
Ifdand,  I  sent  a  message  to  thee,  good  Edmund, 
that  I  might  learn  frx)m  one  so  judicious  [and  dis- 
paaaonate  as  thou  art,  the  real  state  of  things  in 
^  distracted  country ;  it  having  pleased  the 
<|Men's  nugeety  to  think  of  appointing  me  her 
^epAy,  in  order  to  bring  the  rebellious  to  sub- 
miiiion. 

Spenser.  Wisely  and  well  considered ;  but  more 
worthily  of  her  judgment  than  her  affection. 
^7  yoor  lordship  overcome,  as  you  have  ever 
J   done,  the  difficulties  and  dangers  you  foresee. 

Sssex.  We  grow  weak  by  strikbig  at  random ; 
ud  knowing  that  I  must  strike,  and  strike 
^rily,  I  would  £Bun  see  exactly  where  the  stroke 
shall  &11. 

Some  attribute  to  the  Irish  all  sorts  of  excesses ; 


others  tell  us  that  these  are  old  stories ;  that  there  is 
not  a  more  inoffensive  race  of  meny  creatures 
under  heaven,  and  that  their  crimes  are  all  hatched 
for  them  here  in  England,  by  the  incubation  of 
printers'  boys,  and  are  brought  to  market  at  times 
of  distressing  dearth  in  news.  From  all  that  I 
myself  have  seen  of  them,  I  can  only  say  that 
the  civilised  (I  mean  the  richer  and  titled)  are  as 
susceptible  of  heat  as  iron,  and  as  impenetrable  to 
light  as  granite.  The  half-barbarous  are  probably 
worse ;  the  utterly  barbarous  may  be  somewhat 
better.  Like  game-cocks,  they  must  spur  when 
they  meet  One  fights  because  he  fights  an 
Englishman ;  another  because  the  fellow  he  quar- 
rels with  comes  from  a  distant  county ;  a  third 
because  the  next  parish  is  an  eyesore  to  him,  and 
his  fist-mate  is  from  it.    The  only  thing  in  which 
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they  all  agree  as  proper  law  is  the  tooth-for-tooth 
act  Lackily  we  have  a  bishop  who  is  a  natiye, 
and  we  called  him  before  the  queen.  He  repre- 
sented to  her  majesty,  that  everything  in  Old 
Ireland  tended  to  re-produce  its  kind;  crimes 
among  others ;  and  he  declared  frankly,  that  if  an 
honest  man  is  murdered,  or  what  is  dearer  to  an 
honest  man,  if  his  honour  is  wounded  in  the  per- 
son of  his  wife,  it  must  be  expected  that  he  will 
retaliate.  Her  mi^esty  delivered  it  as  her  opinion, 
that  the  latter  case  of  vindictiveness  was  more 
likely  to  take  effect  than  the  former.  But  the 
bishop  replied,  that  in  his  conscience  he  could  not 
answer  for  either  if  the  man  was  up.  The  dean 
of  the  same  diocese  gave  us  a  more  &vourable 
report  Being  a  justice  of  the  peace,  he  averred 
most  solemnly  that  no  man  ever  had  complained 
to  him  of  murder,  excepting  one  who  had  lost  so 
many  fore-teeth  by  a  cudgel  that  his  deposition 
could  not  be  taken  exactly;  added  to  which,  his 
head  was  a  little  clouded  with  drunkenness ;  fur- 
thermore, that  extremely  few  women  had  adduced 
sufficiently  clear  proofs  of  violence,  excepting  those 
who  were  wilful,  and  resisted  with  tooth  and  nail. 
In  all  which  cases  it  was  difficult,  nay  impossible, 
to  ascertain  which  violence  began  first  and  lasted 
longest  •  -. 

^ere  is  not  a  nation  upon  earth  that  pretends  ^< 
to  be  so  superlatively  generous  and  high-minded ; 
and  there  is  not  one  (I  speak  from  experience)  so 
utterly  base  and  venal.  I  have  positive  proof  that 
the  nobility,  in  a  mass,  are  agreed  to  sell,  for  a 
stipulated  sum,  all  their  rights  and  privileges,  so 
much  per  man ;  and  the  queen  is  inclined  there- 
unto. But  would  our  parliament  consent  to  pay 
mon^  for  a  cai^go  of-  rotten  pilchards?  And 
would  not  our  captains  be  readier  to  swamp  than 
to  import  themi  The  noisiest  rogues  in  that 
kingdom,  if  not  quieted  by  a  halter,  may  be 
quieted  by  making  them  brief-collectors,  and  by 
blowing  them  first  to  encourage  the  incendiary, 
then  to  denounce  and  hang  him,  and  lastly  to 
collect  all  the  money  they  can,  running  up  and 
down  with  the  whining  ferocity  of  haJfstarved 
hysanas,  under  pretence  of  repairing  the  damages 
their  e^diausted  country  hath  sustained.  Others  ask 
modestly  a  few  thousands  a  year,  and  no  more, 
from  those  whom  they  represent  to  us  as  naked 
and  fiimished ;  and  prove  clearly  to  every  dispas- 
sionate man  who  hath  a  single  drop  of  firee  blood 
in  his  veins,  that  at  least  this  pittance  is  due  to 
them  for  abandoning  their  liberal  and  lucrative 
professions,  and  for  endangering  their  valuable 
lives  on  the  tempestuous  seas,  in  order  that  the 
voice  of  Truth  may  sound  for  once  upon  the  shores 
of  Enghmd,  and  Humanity  cast  her  shadow  on 
the  council-chamber. 

I  gave  a  dinner  to  a  party  of  these  fellows  a 
few  weeks  ago.  I  know  not  how  many  kings  and 
princes  wero  among  them,  nor  how  many  poets 
and  prophets  and  legislators  and  sages.  When 
they  were  half-drunk,  they  coaxed  and  threatened; 
when  they  had  gone  somewhat  deeper,  they  joked ; 
and  croaked,  and  hiccupped,  and  wept  over  sweet 


Ireland ;  and  when  they  could  neither  stand  nor 
sit  any  longer,  they  fell  upon  their  knees  and  their 
noddles,  and  sworo  that  limbs,  life,  liberty,  Ireland, 
and  God  himself,  were  all  a\  the  queen's  service. 
It  was  only  their  holy  roligion,  the  rdigion  of 
their  forefiithers  .  .  .  hero  sobs  interrupted  some, 
howls  others,  execrations  moro,  and  the  liquor 
they  had  ingulfed  the  rest  I  looked  down  on 
them  with  stupor  and  astonishment,  seeing  fitees, 
forms,  dresses,  much  like  ours,  and  recollecting 
their  ignorance,  levity,  and  ferocity.  My  page* 
drow  them  gently  by  ihe  heels  down  the  steps; 
my  grooms  set  them  upright  (inasmuch  as  might 
be)  on  their  horses ;  and  the  people  in  the  streets, 
shouting  and  pelting,  sent  forwud  the  beasts  to 
their  straw. 

Various  plans  have  been  laid  beforo  us  for 
civilising  or  coercing  them.  Among  the  pacific, 
it  was  proposed  to  make  an  ofier  to  five  hundred 
of  the  richer  Jews  in  the  Hanse-towns  and  in 
Pobind,  who  should  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Irish  peerage,  and  endowed  with  four  thousand 
acres  of  good  forfeited  bind,  on  condition  of  each 
paying  two  thousand  pounds,  and  of  keying  up 
ten  horsemen  and  twenty  foot,  Qermans  or  Poles, 
in  readiness  for  service. 

The  Catholics  bear  nowhere  such  ill-will  toward 
ews  as  toward  Protestants.  Brooks  make  even 
worse  neighbours  than  oceans  do.*~^ 

I  myself  saw  no  objection  to  the  measure :  bnt 
our  gracious  queen  declared  she  had  aninsaperable 
one;  they  stank f  We  all  acknowledged  the 
strength  of  the  argument,  and  took  out  our  hand- 
kerehiefe.  Lord  Burleigh  almost  fainted;  and 
Kaleigh  wondered  how  the  Emperor  THas  could 
bring  up  his  men  against  Jerusalem. 

"  Ah !  **  said  he,  looking  reverentially  at  htf 
miyesty,  "  the  star  of  Berenice  shone  above  him ! 
and  what  evil  influence  could  that  star  not  quell ! 
what  malignancy  could  it  not  annihilate ! " 

Hereupon  he  touched  the  earth  with  his  brow 
until  the  queen  said, 

"  Sir  Walter !  lift  me  up  those  laurels.'' 

At  which  manifestation  of  princely  good-will 
he  was  advancing  to  kiss  her  nuyest/s  hand,  bat 
she  waved  it,  and  said  sharply, 

"Stand  there,  dog!" 

Now  what  tale  have  you  for  usi 

Spenser,  Interrogate  me,  my  lord,  that  I  may 
answer  each  question  distinctly,  my  mind  being 
in  sad  confrision  at  what  I  have  seen  and  under- 
gone. 

Essex.  Qive  me  thy  account  and  opinion  of  thew 
very  afiairs  as  thou  leftest  them ;  for  I  wonld 
rather  know  one  part  well,  than  aU  imperfectly ; 
and  the  violences  of  which  I  have  heard  within 
the  day  surpass  belief. 

Why  weepest  thou,  my  gentle  Spenser  t  Have 
the  rebels  sacked  thy  house  1 

Spenser,  They  have  plundered  and  utteriy  de- 
stroyed it 

Essex,  1  grieve  for  thee,  and  will  see  thee 
righted. 

Spenser.  In  this  they  have  little  harmed  me. 
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Jbtex,  How  f  I  hiTe  hoard  it  loported  that  thy 
groonds  are  fertile,  and  thy  mansion  *  large  and 
pleasaDi 

SpesMer.  If  riyerand  lake  and  meadow-groand 
ind  mountain  could  render  any  place  the  abode 
of  pleuantneaSy  pleasant  was  mine,  indeed ! 

On  the  lovely  banks  of  MuUa  I  fonnd  deep  con- 
tentment. Under  the  dark  alders  did  I  muse  and 
meditate.  Innocent  hopes  were  my  grareit  cares, 
a&d  mj  playfiillest  fimcy  was  with  Idndly  wishes. 
Ah !  sorely  of  all  cmelties  tibe  worst  is  to  extin- 
gooh  our  kindness.  Mine  is  gone :  I  loye  the 
people  and  the  land  no  longer.  My  lord,  ask  me 
aot  about  them ;  I  may  spe&k  injuriously. 

Bmx,  Think  rather  then  of  Ihyhi^pier  hours 
ind busier  occupations;  these  likewise  may  in- 
itnetme. 

SpeMor.  The  first  seeds  I  sowed  in  the  garden, 
ere  tbe  old  castle  was  made  habitable  for  my  loyely 
bride,  were  acorns  from  Penshurst.  I  planted  a 
little  oak  before  my  mansion  at  the  birUi  of  each 
child.  My  sons,  I  said  to  myself,  shall  often  play 
in  the  shade  of  them  when  I  am  gone,  and  every 
year  sball  they  take  the  measure  of  their  growth, 
u  fondly  as  I  take  theirs. 

E«$ex.  Well,  well;  but  let  not  this  thought 
nuke  tbee  weep  so  bitterly. 

Speruer,  Poison  may  ooze  from  beautiful 
pIintB;  deadly  grief  from  dearest  reminiscences. 

I  mM8t  grieve,  I  must  weep  :  it  seems  the  law  of 
God,  and  the  only  one  that  men  are  not  disposed 
to  contravene.  In  the  performance  of  this  alone 
do  they  effectually  aid  one  another. 

Emx.  Spenser!  I  wish  I  had  at  hand  any 
UKoments  or  persuasions,  of  force  sufficient  to 
remoye  tiiy  sorrow :  but  really  I  am  not  in  the  habit 
<^  seeing  men  grieve  at  anything,  except  the  loss 
of  fiiToor  at  court,  or  of  a  hawk,  or  of  a  buck- 
boond.  And  were  I  to  swear  out  my  condolences 
to  a  man  of  tiiy  discernment,  in  the  same  round 
i^olkall  phrasea  we  employ  with  one  another  upon 
these  occasions,  I  should  be  guilty,  not  of  insin- 
Qoitf  but  of  insolence.  True  grief  hath  ever 
eom^hing  sacred  in  it ;  and  when  it  visiteth  a 
viteman  and  a  brave  one,  is  most  holy. 

K^,  kiss  not  my  hand :  he  whom  Qod  smiteth 
hith  Ood  with  him.    In  his  presence  what  am  I  ? 

Spenser.  Never  so  great,  my  lord,  as  at  this 
^,  when  you  see  aright  who  is  greater.  May 
fie  goide  your  counsel,  and  preserve  your  life 
aadgioiyi 

^Mse.  Where  are  thy  friends?  Are  they  with 
theet 

Spenter.  Ah,  where,  indeed  t  Generous,  true- 
wed  Philip !  where  art  thou !  whose  presence 
vasnnto  me  peace  and  safety;  whose  smile  was 
contentment,  and  whose  praise  renown.  My  lord ! 
I  em  not  but  think  of  him  among  still  heavier 
locKs :  he  was  my  eariiest  friend,  and  would  have 
^Anght  me  wisdom. 

•&KSB.  Pastoral  poetry,  my  dear  Spenser,  doth 


not  require  tears  and  lamentations.  Dry  thine 
eyes ;  rebuild  thine  house :  the  queen  and  council, 
I  venture  to  promise  thee,  will  make  ample 
amends  for  every  evil  thou  hast  sustained.  What  1 
does  that  enforoe  thee  to  wail  yet  louder  1 

Spenser,  Pardon  me,  bear  with  me,  most  noble 
heart  1  I  have  lost  what  no  council,  no  queen, 
no  Essex,  can  restore. 

Essex.  We  will  see  that.  There  are  other 
swords,  and  other  arms  to  wield  them,  beside  a 
Leicester's  and  a  Baleigh's.  Others  can  crush 
their  enemies  and  serve  their  friends. 

Spenser,  0  my  sweet  child  I  And  of  many  so 
powerful,  many  so  wise  and  so  beneficent,  was 
there  none  to  save  thee  1  Kone !  none ! 

JEssex,  1  now  perceive  that  thou  hunentest  what 
almost  every  fiather  is  destined  to  lament  Hap- 
piness must  be  bought,  although  the  payment 
may  be  delayed.  Consider;  the  same  calamity 
might  have  befallen  thee  here  in  London.  Neither 
the  houses  of  ambassadors,  nor  the  palaces  of 
kings,  nor  the  altars  of  God  himself,  are  asylums 
against  death.  How  do  I  know  but  under  this 
very  roof  there  may  sleep  some  latent  calamity, 
that  in  an  instant  shall  cover  with  gloom  every 
inmate  of  the  house,  and  every  fiar  dependant) 

Spenser.  God  avert  it ! 

Esseac  Every  day,  every  hour  of  the  year,  do 
hundreds  mourn  what  thou  moumest. 

Spenser,  Oh,  no,  no,  no !  Calamities  there  are 
around  us;  calamities  there  are  all  over  the 
earth ;  calamities  there  are  in  all  seasons ;  but 
none  in  any  season,  none  in  any  pUice,  like 
mine. 

Essex,  So  say  all  fikthen^  so  say  all  husbands. 
Look  at  any  old  mansion-house,  and  let  the  sun 
shine  as  gloriously  as  it  may  on  the  golden  vanes, 
or  the  arms  recently  quartered  over  the  gateway, 
or  the  embayed  window,  and  on  the  happy  pair 
that  haply  is  toying  at  it;  nevertheless,  thou 
mayest  say  that  of  a  certainty  the  same  fiibric 
haUi  seen  much  sorrow  within  its  chambers,  and 
heard  many  waiUngs :  and  each  time  this  was  the 
heaviest  stroke  of  all.  Funerals  have  passed  along 
through  the  stout-hearted  knights  upon  the  wain- 
scot, and  amid  the  laughing  nymphs  upon  the 
arras.  Old  serranta  have  shaken  their  heads>  as 
if  somebody  had  deceived  them,  when  they  found 
that  beauty  and  nobility  could  perish. 

Edmund !  the  things  that  are  too  true  pass  by 
us  as  if  they  were  not  true  at  aU ;  and  when  they 
have  singled  us  out,  then  only  do  they  strike  us. 
Thou  and  I  must  go  too.  Perhaps  the  next  year 
may  blow  us  away  with  its  &llen  leaves.+ 

Spenser.  For  you,  my  lord,  many  years  (I  trust) 
are  waiting :  I  never  shall  see  those  Men  leaves. 
No  leaf,  no  bud,  will  spring  upon  the  earth  before 
I  sink  into  her  breast  for  ever. 

Essex.  Thou,  who  art  wiser  than  most  men, 
shouldst  bear  with  patience,  equanimity,  and  cour* 
age,  what  is  common  to  all. 

Spenser,  Enough!  enough!  enough!     Have 


^  It  vie  parchased  Ij  a  Tlcfoaner  and  tanker,  the 
ntterorgxaiid&therof  Lardatrendale.  i 


t  It  happened  so. 
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all  men  86en  their  infant  bnmed  to  ashes  before 
their  eyes  1 

Essex,  Oracioos  God  I  Merciful  Father  I  what 
is  thisi 

Spenser.  Burned  aliye !  burned  to  ashes !  burned 
to  ashes !  The  flames  dart  their  serpent  tongues 
through  the  nursery-window.  I  can  not  quit  Uiee, 
my  Elizabeth !  I  can  not  lay  down  our  Edmund. 
Oh  these  flamed !  they  persecute,  they  enthrall 
me,  they  curl  round  my  temples,  they  hiss  upon 
my  brain,  they  taunt  me  with  their  fierce  foul 
voices,  they  carp  at  me,  they  wither  me,  they  con- 
sume me,  throwing  back  to  me  a  little  of  life,  to 
roll  and  sufier  in,  with  their  &ngs  upon  me.  Ask 
me,  my  lord,  the  things  you  wish  to  know  from 
me ;  I  may  answer  them ;  I  am  now  composed 
again.  Command  me,  my  gracious  lord  !  I  would 
yet  serve  you ;  soon  I  shall  be  unable.  Tou  have 
stooped  to  raise  me  up ;  you  have  borne  with  me ; 
you  have,  pitied  me,  even  like  one  not  powerful ; 
you  have  brought  comfort,  and  will  leave  it  with 
me ;  for  gratitude  is  comfort 

Oh !  my  memory  stands  all  a  tip-toe  on  one 
burning  point :  when  it  drops  from  it,  then  it 
perishes.    Spare  me:  ask  me  nothing;  let  me 


weep  before  you  in  peace ;  the  kindest  acC  of 
greatness. 

Essex,  I  should  rather  have  dared  to  mount 
into  the  midst  of  the  conflagration  than  I  now 
dare  intreat  thee  not  to  weep.  The  tears  that 
overflow  thy  heart,  my  Spenser,  will  staunch  and 
heal  it  in  their  sacred  stream,  but  not  without 
hope  in  God. 

Spenser.  My  hope  in  God  is  that  I  may  eoon 
see  again  what  he  has  taken  from  me.  Amid 
the  myriads  of  angels  there  is  not  one  so  beautiful : 
and  even  he  (if  there  be  any)  who  is  appointed 
my  guardian,  could  never  love  me  so.  Ah !  these 
are  idle  thoughts,  vain  wanderings,  distempered 
dreams.  If  there  ever  were  guardian  angels,  he 
who  so  wanted  one,  my  helpless  boy,  would  not 
have  left  these  arms  upon  my  knees. 

Essex.  God  help  and  sustain  thee,  too  gentle 
Spenser !  I  never  will  desert  thee.  But  what 
am  1 1  Great  they  have  called  me !  Alas,  how 
powerless  then  and  infemtile  is  greatness  in  the 
presence  of  caUunity ! 

Come,  give  me  thy  hand :  let  us  walk  up  ind 
down  the  gallery.  Bravely  done  1  I  will  enirj 
no  more  a  Sidney  or  a  Raleigh. 


MARSHAL  BUGEAUD  AND  ARAB  CHIEFTAIN. 


Bngeaud,  Such  is  the  chastisement  the  God  of 
battles  in  his  justice  and  indignation  has  inflicted 
on  you.  Of  seven  hundred  refractory  and  rebel- 
lious, who  took  refuge  in  the  caverns,  thirty,  and 
thirty  only,  are  alive :  and  of  these  thirty  there 
are  four  only  who  are  capable  of  labour,  or  indeed 
of  motion.  Thy  advanced  age  ought  to  have  ren- 
dered thee  wiser,  even  if  my  proclamation,  dictated 
from  above  in  the  pure  spirit  of  humanity  and 
friitemity,  had  not  been  issued.  Is  thy  tongue 
scorched,  that  thou  listenest  and  starest  and 
scowlest,  without  answering  mel  What  mercy 
after  this  obstinac^^  can  thy  tribe  expect  1 

Arab.  None;  ev^i  if  it  lived.  Nothing  is  now 
wanting  to  complete  the  glory  of  France.  Mothers 
and  children,  in  her  own  land,  hath  she  butchered 
on  the  scaffold :  mothers  and  children  in  her  own 
land  hath  she  bound  together  and  cast  into  the 
deep :  mothers  and  children  in  her  own  land  hath 
she  stabbed  in  the  streets,  in  the  prisons,  in  the 
temples.  Ferocity  such  as  no  tales  record,  no  lover 
of  the  marvellous  and  of  the  horrible  could  listen 
to  or  endure !  In  every  country  she  has  repeated 
the  same  atrocitieB,  unexampled  by  the  most  saur 
guinary  of  the  Infidels.  To  consume  the  helplt 
with  fire,  for  the  crime  of  flying  frx)m  pollution 
and  persecution,  was  wanting  to  her  glory :  She 
has  won  it  We  are  not  indeed  her  children ;  we 
are  not  even  her  allies;  this,  and  this  alone, 
may,  to  her  modesty,  leave  it  incomplete. 

Bugeavd.  Traitor !  .  I  never  ordered  the  con- 
flagration. 

Arab.  Certainly  thou  didst  not  forbid  it :  and, 
when  I  consider  the  falsehood  of  thy  people,  I  dis- 


believe thy  assertion,  even  though  thou  hast  not 
sworn  it 

Bwgeavd.  Miscreant !  disbelieve,  doubt  a  mo- 
ment, the  word  of  a  Frenchman ! 

Arab.  Was  it  not  the  word  of  a  Frenchman 
that  no  conquest  should  be  made  of  this  conntiy  \ 
Was  it  not  the  word  of  a  Frenchman  that  when 
chastisement  had  been  inflicted  on  the  Deyof 
Algiers,  even  the  Algerines  should  be  unmolested! 
Was  it  not  the  word  of  two  kings,  repeated  by 
their  ministers  to  every  nation  round  ?  But  we 
never  were  Algerines,  and  never  fought  for  them. 
Was  it  not  the  word  of  a  Frenchman  which  pro- 
mised liberty  and  independence  to  every  nation 
upon  earth.  Of  all  who  believed  in  it,  is  there 
one  with  which  it  has  not  been  broken  1  Perfidy 
and  insolence  brought  down  on  yonr  nation  the 
vengeance  of  all  others.  Simultaneously  a  just 
indignation  burst  forth  from  every  quarter  of  the 
earth  against  it,  for  there  existed  no  people  within 
its  reach  or  influence  who  had  not.sufifired  by  its 
deceptions. 

Bugeavd.  At  least  you  Arabs  have  not  beai 
deceived  by  U&  I  promised  you  the  vengeance  of 
heaven ;  and  it  has  be&llen  you« 

Arab.  The  storm  hath  swept  our  countiy, 
and  still  sweeps  it  But  wait  The  course  of 
pestilence  is  frt>m  south  to  north.  The  chastise- 
ment that  overtook  you  thirty  years  ago,  tumi 
back  again  to  consummate  its  imperfect  and  need- 
ful work.  Impossible  that  the  rulers  of  Europe, 
whoever  or  wlitever  they  are,  should  be  so  torpid 
to  honour,  so  deaf  to  humanity,  as  to  suffer  in  the 
midst  of  them  a  people  so  full  of  lies  and  treacheij; 
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fio  sportive  in  cruelty,  bo  inBensible  to  shame.  If 
they  are,  God's  annonry  contains  heavier  and 
sharper  and  surer  instruments.  A  brave  and  just 
man,  inflexible,  unconquerable,  Abdul  Eader,  will 
never  abandon  our  cause.  Every  child  of  Islam, 
neir  and  fiu*,  roused  by  the  conflagration  in  the 
eivem,  will  rush  forward  to  exterminate  the  heart- 
ies morderers. 

BugectwL  A  Frenchman  hears  no  threat  with- 
OQi  ree^ting  it :  his  honour  forbids  him. 

Arab,  That  honour  which  never  has  forbidden 
him  to  break  an  engagement  or  an  oath :  that 
bonoor  which  binds  him  to  remain  and  to  devas- 
tate the  country  he  swore  before  all  nations  he 
woold  leave  in  peace :  that  honour  which  impels 
him  to  bum  our  harvests,  to  seize  our  cattle,  to 
mmder  our  youths,  to  violate  our  women.  Europe 
has  long  experienced  this  honour :  we  Arabs 
have  learned  it  perfectly  in  much  less  time. 

Bugeaud.  Guards !  seize  this  mad  chatterer. 

Go,  thief  I  assassin !  traitor !  blind  grey-beard! 
lame  beggar ! 

A  rob.  Cease  there.  Thou  canst  never  make  me 
beg,  for  bread,  for  water,  or  for  life.  My  grey 
bard  is  from  God :  my  blindness  and  lameness 
are  from  thee. 

Bugeaud.  Begone,  reptile !  Expect  full  justice; 
no  mercy.  The  president  of  my  military  tribunal 
Till  read  to  thee  whai  is  written. 

Arab.  Go;  enter;  and  sing  and  whistle  in  the 
cavern,  where  the  bones  of  brave  men  are  never  to 
bleach,  are  never  to  decay.  Go,  where  the  mother 
and  iiL&nt  are  inseparable  for  ever ;  one  mass  of 
charcoal ;  the  breasts  that  gave  life,  the  lips  that 
received  it ;  all,  all ;  save  only  where  two  arms, 
in  colour  and  hardness  like  corroded  iron,  cUng 
round  a  brittle   stem,   shrunken,  warped,   and 


where  two  heads  are  calcined.  Go ;  strike  now ; 
strike  bravely :  let  thy  sword  in  itd  playfulnesa 
ring  against  them.  What  are  they  but  white  stones, 
under  an  arch  of  bhick ;  the  work  of  thy  creation ! 

Bugeavd,  Singed  porcupine!  thy  quills  are 
blunted,  and  stick  only  into  thysell 

Arab,  Is  it  not  in  the  memory  of  our  elders,  and 
will  it  not  remain  in  the  memory  of  all  genera- 
tions, that,  when  four  thousand  of  those  who  spoke 
our  language  and  obeyed  our  Prophet,  were  pro- 
mised  peace  and  freedom  on  laying  down  their 
arms,  in  the  land  of  Syria>  all,  to  a  man,  were  slain 
under  the  eyes  of  your  leader?  Is  it  not  notori- 
ous that  this  perfidious  and  sanguinary  wretch  is 
the  very  man  whom,  above  all  others,  the  best  of 
you  glory  in  imitating,  and  whom  you  rejected 
only  when  fortune  had  forsaken  him  1  It  is  then 
only  that  atrocious  crimes  are  visible  or  looked 
for  in  your  country.  Even  this  last  massacre,  no 
doubt,  will  find  defenders  and  admirers  there; 
but  neither  in  Africa  nor  in  Asia,  nor  in  Europe, 
one.  Many  of  you  will  palliate  it,  many  of  you 
will  deny  it :  for  it  is  the  custom  of  your  country 
to  cover  blood  with  lies,  and  lies  with  blood. 

Bugeaud,  And,  here  and  there,  a  sprinkling  of 
ashes  over  both,  it  seems. 

Arab,  Ending  in  merriment,  as  befits  ye.  But 
18  it  ended  1 

Bugeaud.  Yes,  yes,  at  least  for  thee,  vile  prowler, 
traitor,  frigitive,  incendiary!  And  thou  too, 
singed  porcupine,  canst  hiugh  ! 

Arab,  At  thy  threats  and  stamps  and  screams. 
Verily  our  Prophet  did  well  and  with  farsighted- 
ness, in  forbidding  the  human  form  and  features 
to  be  graven  or  depicted,  if  such  be  human. 
Henceforward  will  monkeys  and  hysenas  abhor 
the  resemblance  and  disclaim  the  relationship.* 
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Sdpio,  Polybius,  if  you  have  found  me  slow 
in  rising  to  you,  if  I  lifted  not  up  my  eyes  to 
salntc  you  on  your  entrance,  do  not  hold  me  un- 
gnteful  .  .  proud  there  is  no  danger  that  you 
Tin  ever  call  me :  this  day  of  all  days  would  least 
^  make  me  so :  it  shoMrs  me  the  power  of  the  im- 
mortal gods,  the  mutability  of  fortune,  the  insta- 
Wity  of  empire,  the  feebleness,  the  nothingness, 
^  man.  The  earth  stands  motionless ;  the  grass 
Dpon  it  bends  and  returns,  the  same  to-day  as 
J^sterday,  the  same  in  this  age  as  in  a  hundred 
put ;  the  sky  darkens  tmd  is  serene  again ;  the 
cloods  melt  away,  but  they  are  clouds  another 
time,  and  float  like  triumphal  pageants  along  the 
heavens.  Carthage  is  fiillen!  to  rise  no  more! 
the  funereal  horns  have  this  hour  announced  to 
^  that,  after  eighteen  days  and  eighteen  nights 
of  conflagration,  her  last  embers  are  extinguished. 

Pdiybiua.  Perhaps,  0  iBmilianus,  I  ought  not 
to  have  come  in. 

Sdpio.  Welcome,  my  friend. 

Polybiug.  While  you  were  speaking  I  would  by 
no  means  interrupt  you  so  idly,  as  to  ask  you  to 


whom  you  have  been  proud,  or  to  whom  could 
you  be  ungrateful. 

Scipio,  To  him,  if  to  any,  whose  hand  is  in 
mine ;  to  him  on  whose  shoulder  I  rest  my  head, 
weary  with  presages  and  vigils.  Collect  my 
thoughts  for  me,  0  my  friend !  the  frill  of  Car- 
thage hath  shaken  and  scattered  them.  There 
are  moments  when,  if  we  are  quite  contented  with 
ourselves,  we  never  can  remount  to  what  we  were 
before. 

Polybius,  Panffitius  is  absent. 

Scipio.  Feeling  the  necessity,  at  the  moment, 
of  utter  loneliness,  I  despatched  him  toward  the 
city.  There  may  be  (yes,  even  there)  some 
sufferings  which  the  Senate  would  not  censure  us 
for  assuaging.  But  behold  he  returns !  We  were 
speaking  of  you,  Pansetius ! 

Pancetius.  And  about  what  beside?  Come, 
honestly  tell  me,  Polybius,  on  what  are  you  re- 


*  Sismondl  relates  a  atmiiar  massacro  by  the  French  in 
the cavenu of  Masaro,  near  Vioenza,  in  which  six  thousand 
perished.    Tol.  14,  p.  47. 
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fleeting  and  meditating  with  Bach  sedately  intense 
enthusiasm  ? 

Polybius.  After  the  burning  of  some  Tillage, 
or  the  overleaping  of  some  garden-wall,  to  extei^ 
minate  a  few  pirates  or  highwaymen,  I  have  seen 
the  commander's  tent  thronged  with  officers ;  I 
have  heard  as  many  trumpets  around  him  as 
would  have  shaken  down  the  places  of  themselves  ; 
I  have  seen  the  horses  start  from  the  pretorium, 
as  if  they  would  fly  from  under  their  trappings, 
and  spurred  as  if  tiiey  were  to  reach  the  east  and 
west  before  sunset,  that  nations  might  hear  of 
the  exploit,  and  sleep  soundly.  And  now  do  I 
behold  in  solitude,  almost  in  ^oom,  and  in  such 
silence  that,  unless  my  voice  prevents  it,  the 
grasshopper  is  audible,  him  who  has  levelled  to 
the  earth  the  strongest  and  most  populous  of 
cities,  the  wealthiest  and  most  formidable  of 
empires.  I  had  seen  Rome ;  I  had  seen  (what 
those  who  never  saw  never  wiU  see)  Carthage ;  I 
thought  I  had  seen  Sciplo :  it  was  but  the  image 
of  him  :  here  I  find  him. 

Scipio,  There  are  many  hearts  that  ache  this 
day :  there  are  many  that  never  will  ache  more : 
hath  one  man  done  it  ?  one  man's  breath  ?  What 
air,  upon  the  earth,  or  upon  the  waters,  or  in  the 
void  of  heaven,  is  lost  so  quickly  I  it  flies  away 
at  the  point  of  an  arrow,  and  returns  no  more ! 
the  sea-foam  stifles  it !  the  tooth  of  a  reptile  stops 
it  I  a  noxious  leaf  suppresses  it  What  are  we  in 
our  greatness  ?  whence  rises  it  1  whither  tends  it  1 

Merciful  gods !  may  not  Rome  be  what  Car- 
thage is  1  may  not  those  who  love  her  devotedly, 
those  who  will  look  on  her  with  fondness  and  af- 
fection after  life,  see  her  in  such  condition  as  to 
wish  she  were  so  ? 

Polybivs,  One  of  the  heaviest  groans  over  fiillen 
Carthage,  burst  from  the  breast  of  Scipio :  who 
would  believe  this  tale) 

Scipio,  Men  like  my  Polybius:  others  must 
never  hear  it. 

Pclybiua.  Tou  have  not  ridden  forth,  iBmili- 
anus,  to  survey  the  ruins. 

Scipio,  No,  Polybius:  since  I  removed  my 
tent  to  avoid  the  heat  from  the  conflagration,  I 
never  have  ridden  nor  walked  nor  looked  toward 
them.  At  this  elevation,  and  three  miles  ofi^,  the 
temperature  of  the  season  is  altered.  I  do  not 
believe,  as  those  about  me  would  have  persuaded 
me;,  that  the  gods  were  visible  in  the  clouds ;  that 
thrones  of  ebony  and  gold  were  scattered  in  all 
directions;  that  broken  chariots,  and  flaming 
steeds,  and  brazen  bridges,  had  cast  their  frag- 
ments upon  the  earth ;  that  eagles  and  lions,  dol- 
phins ami  tridents,  and  other  emblems  of  power 
and  empire,  were  visible  at  one  moment,  and  at 
the  next  had  vanished ;  that  purple  and  scarlet 
overspread  the  mansions  of  the  gods ;  that  their 
voices  were  heard  at  first  confusedly  and  discord- 
antly ;  and  that  the  apparition  closed  with  their 
high  festivaLs.  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  on  the 
heavens :  a  crash  of  arch  or  of  theatre  or  of  tower, 
a  column  of  flame  rising  higher  than  they  were, 
or  a  universal  cry,  as  if  none  until  then  had| 


perished,  drew  them  thitherward.  Such  were  the 
dismal  sights  and  sounds,  a  fresh  city  seemed  to 
have  been  taken  every  hour,  for  seventeen  d&ji. 
This  is  the  eighteenth  since  the  smoke  arose  from 
the  level  roo&  and  from  the  lofty  temples,  and 
thousands  died,  and  tens  of  thousands  ran  in 
search  of  death. 

Calamity  moves  me ;  heroism  moves  me  more. 
That  a  nation  whose  avarice  we  have  so  often  re- 
prehended, should  have  cast  into  the  furnace  gold 
and  silver,  from  the  insufficiency  of  brass  and  iron 
for  arms;  that  palaces  the  most  magnificent 
should  have  been  demolished  by  the  proprietor 
for  their  beams  and  rafters,  in  order  to  build  a 
fleet  against  us ;  that  the  ropes  whereby  the  slaves 
hauled  them  down  to  the  new  harbour,  should  in 
part  be  composed  of  hair,  for  one  lock  of  which 
kings  would  have  laid  down  their  diadems ;  that 
Asdrubal  should  have  found  equals,  his  wife  none 
.  .  my  mind,  my  very  limbs,  are  unsteady  with 
admiration. 

0  Liberty!  what  art  thou  to  the  valiant  and 
brave,  when  thou  art  thus  to  the  weak  and  timid ! 
dearer  than  life,  stronger  than  death,  higher  than 
purest  love.  Never  will  I  call  upon  thee  where 
thy  name  can  be  pro&ned,  and  never  shall  my 
soul  acknowledge  a  more  exalted  power  than 
thee. 

PanoBtius.  The  Carthaginians  and  Mooib  have, 
beyond  other  nations,  a  delicate  feeling  on  female 
chastity.  Rather  than  that  their  women  should 
become  slaves  and  concubinesf,  they  slay  them :  i» 
it  certain  that  Asdrubal  did  not  observe  or  cause 
to  be  observed,  the  custom  of  his  countiy  1 

Pclybiua,  Certain :  on  the  surrender  of  his 
army  his  wife  threw  herself  and  her  two  in&nt& 
into  the  flames.  Not  only  memorable  scts^  of 
what  the  dastardly  will  caX\  desperation,  were 
performed,  but  some  also  of  deliberate  and  signal 
justice.  Avaricious  as  we  called  the  people,  and 
unjustly,  as  you  have  proved,  .fimilianus,  I  will 
relate  what  I  myself  was  witness  to. 

In  a  part  of  the  city  where  the  fire  had  sub- 
sided, we  were  excited  by  loud  cries,  rather  of 
indignation,  we  thought,  than  of  such  as  fear  or 
lament  or  threaten  or  exhort;  and  we  pressed 
forward  to  disperse  the  multitude.  Our  horses 
often  plunged  in  the  soft  dust,  and  in  the  holes 
whence  the  pavement  had  been  removed  for  mis- 
siles, and  often  reared  up  and  snorted  violently 
at  smells  which  we  could  not  perceive,  but  which 
we  discovered  to  rise  from  bodies,  mutilated 
and  half-burnt,  of  soldiers  and  horses,  laid  bare, 
some  partly,  some  wholly,  by  the  march  of  the 
troop.  Although  the  distance  from  the  place 
whence  we  parted  to  that  where  we  heard  Uie 
cries,  was  very  short,  yet  from  the  incumbrances 
in  that  street^  and  from  the  dust  and  smoke 
issuing  out  of  others,  we  were  some  time  before 
we  reached  it.  On  our  near^  approach,  two  M. 
men  threw  themselves  on  the  ground  before  ns, 
and  the  elder  spake  thus.  ''  Our  age,  0  Romans, 
neither  will  nor  ought  to  be  our  protection :  we 
are,  or  rather  we  have  been,  judges  of  this  land; 
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tnd  to  the  nttermost  of  our  power  we  h&ye  inyited 
oar  coontrymen  to  resist  you.  The  laws  are  now 
yoora." 

The  expectation  of  the  people  was  intense  and 
Blent :  we  had  heard  some  groans ;  and  now  the 
hst  words  of  the  old  man  were  taken  up  by  others, 
bj  men  in  agony. 

**  Yes,  0  Bomans  t "  said  the  elder  who  accom- 
psnied  him  that  had  addressed  us,  "  the  laws  are 
j(m%;  and  none  punish  more  severely  than  you 
do  treason  and  parricide.  Let  your  horses  turn 
this  comer,  and  you  will  see  before  you  traitors 
and  parricides." 

We  entered  a  small  square:  it  luid  been  a 
msrket-place :  the  roofs  of  the  stalls  were  de- 
molished, and  the  stones  of  several  columns, 
(thrown  down  to  extract  the  cramps  of  iron  and 
the  lead  that  fiistened  them)  served  for  the  spec- 
tstors,  male  and  female  to  mount  on.  Five  men 
were  uuled  on  crosses ;  two  others  were  nailed 
igainst  a  wall^  from  scarcity  (as  we  were  told)  of 
vood. 

"  Can  seven  men  have  murdered  their  parents 
m  the  same  year  Y*  cried  I. 

**  Ko,  nor  has  any  of  the  seven,"  replied  the 
first  who  had  spoken.  **  But  when  heavy  impo- 
sitions were  laid  upon  those  who  were  backward 
in  yoluntaiy  contributions,  these  men,  among  the 
richest  in  our  city,  protested  by  the  gods  that 
they  had  no  gold  or  silver  left.  They  protested 
truly.- 

**  And  they  die  for  this !  inhuman,  insatiable, 
inexorable  wretch !" 

"  Their  books,"  added  he,  unmoved  at  my  re- 
proaches, "  were  seized  by  public  authority  and 
examined.  It  was  discovered  that,  instead  of 
employing  their  riches  in  external  or  internal 
commerce,  or  in  manii&ctories,  or  in  agriculture, 
instead  of  reserving  it  for  the  embellishment  of 
the  city,  or  the  utility  of  the  citizens,  instead  of 
lending  it  on  interest  to  the  industrious  and  the 
needy,  they  had  lent  it  to  foreign  kings  and 
tyrants,  some  of  whom  were  waging  unjust  wars  by 
these  very  means,  and  others  were  endaving  their 
own  country.  For  so  heinous  a  crime  the  laws 
had  i4>pointed  no  specific  punishment.  On  such 
occasions  the  people  and  elders  vote  in  what 
maimer  the  delinquent  shall  be  prosecuted,  lest 
any  offender  should  escape  with  impunity,  from 
thdr  humanity  or  improvidence.  Some  voted 
that  these  wretches  should  be  cast  amid  the  pan- 
thers ;  Uie  majority  decreed  them  (I  think  wisely) 
a  more  lingering  and  more  ignominious  death." 

The  men  upon  the  crosses  held  down  their 
lieads,  whether  from  shame  or  pain  or  feebleness. 
The  sunbeams  were  striking  them  fiercely ;  sweat 
laa  from  them,  liquefying  the  blood  that  had 
blackened  and  hardened  on  their  hands  and  feet 
A  soldier  stood  by  the  side  of  each,  lowering  the 
ptttnt  of  his  spear  to  the  ground ;  but  no  one  of 
them  gave  it  up  to  us.  A  centurion  asked  the 
nearest  of  them  how  he  dared  to  stand  armed 
before  him. 

'^  Because  the  city  is  in  ruins,  and  the  laws  still 


live,"  sud  he.  "  At  the  first  order  of  the  con- 
queror or  the  elders,  I  surrender  my  spear." 

"  What  is  your  pleasure,  0  commander  T  aaXd 
the  elder. 

"  That  an  act  of  justice  be  the  hwt  public  act 
performed  by  the  citizens  of  Carthage,  and  that 
the  sufierings  of  these  wretches  be  not  abridged." 

Such  was  my  reply.  The  soldiers  piled  their 
spears,  for  the  points  of  which  the  hearts  of  the 
crucified  men  thirsted ;  and  the  people  hailed  us 
as  they  would  have  hailed  deliverers. 

Seipio,  It  is  wonderful  that  a  city,  in  which 
private  men  are  so  wealthy  as  to  furnish  the 
armories  of  tyrants,  should  have  existed  so  long, 
and  flourishing  in  power  and  freedom. 

PanodivM,  It  survived  but  shortly  this  flagrant 
crime  in  its  richer  citizens.  An  admirable  form 
of  government,  spacious  and  safe  harboxirs,  a  fer- 
tile soil,  a  healthy  climate,  industry  and  science 
in  agriculture,  in  which  no  nation  is  equal  to  the 
Moorish,  were  the  causes  of  its  prosperity :  there 
are  many  of  its  decline. 

Seipio,  Enumerate  them,  Pansetius,  with  your 
wonted  clearness. 

Pancetivs.  We  are  fond,  0  my  friends  t  of  liken- 
ing power  and  greatness  to  the  luminaries  of 
heaven ;  and  we  think  ourselves  quite  moderate 
when  we  compare  the  agitations  of  elevated  souls 
to  whatever  is  highest  and  strongest  on  the  earth, 
liable  alike  to  shocks  and  sufierings,  and  able 
alike  to  survive  and  overcome  them.  And  tmly 
thus  to  reason,  as  if  all  things  around  and  above 
us  sympathized,  is  good  both  for  heart  and  in- 
tellect. I  have  little  or  nothing  of  the  poetical  in 
my  character;  and  yet  from  reading  over  and 
considering  these  similitudes,  I  am  fiun  to  look 
upon  nations  with  somewhat  of  the  same  feeling ; 
and,  dropping  from  the  mountains  and  disen- 
tangling myself  from  the  woods  and  forests,  to 
fancy  I  see  in  states  what  I  have  seen  in  com- 
fieldis.  The  green  blades  rise  up  vigorously  in  an 
inclement  season,  and  the  wind  itsefr  makes  them 
shine  against  the  sun.  There  is  room  enough  for 
all  of  them ;  none  wounds  another  by  collision  or 
weakens  by  overtopping  it ;  hvX,  rising  and  bend- 
ing simultaneously,  they  seem  equally  and  mu- 
tually supported.  Ko  sooner  do  the  ears  of  com 
upon  them  lie  close  together  in  their  full  maturity, 
than  a  slight  inundation  is  enough  to  cast  them 
down,  or  a  £unt  blast  of  wind  to  shed  and  scatter 
them.  In  Carthage  we  have  seen  the  powerful 
families,  however  discordant  among  themselves, 
unite  against  the  popular ;  and  it  was  only  when 
their  lives  were  at  stake  that  the  people  coK)pe- 
rated  with  the  senate. 

A  mercantile  democracy  may  govern  long  and 
widely ;  a  mercantile  aristocracy  can  not  stand. 
What  people  will  endure  the  supremacy  of  those, 
uneducated  and  presumptuous,  from  whom  they 
buy  their  mats  and  &ggots,  and  who  receive  their 
money  for  the  most  ordinary  and  vile  utensils  ? 
If  no  conqueror  enslaves  them  from  abroad,  they 
would,  under  such  disgrace,  welcome  as  their 
deliverer,  and  acknowledge  as  their  master,  the 
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citizen' most  diBtinguished  for  his  military  achieve- 
ments. The  rich  men  who  were  crucified  in  the 
weltering  wilderness  beneath  us,  would  not  have 
employed  such  criminal  means  of  growing  richer, 
had  they  never  been  persuaded  to  the  contrary, 
and  that  enormous  wealth  would  enable  them  to 
commit  another  and  a  more  fla^tious  act  of  treason 
against  their  countiy,  in  raising  them  above  the 
people,  and  enabling  them  to  become  its  taxers 
^d  oppressors. 

0  .£milianu8 !  what  a  costly  beacon  here  hath 
Home  before  her  in  this  awful  conflagration  :  the 
greatest  (I  hope)  ever  to  be,  until  that  wherein 
the  world  must  perish. 

PolyUus,  How  many  Sibylline  books  are  l^ble 
in  yonder  embers. 

The  causes,  0  Pansetius,  which  you  hive  stated, 
of  Carthage's  former  most  flourishing  condition, 
are  also  those  why  a  hostile  senate  hath  seen  the 
necessity  of  her  destruction,  necessary  not  only  to 
the  dominion,  but  to  the  security  of  Rome.  Italy 
has  the  fewest  and  the  worst  harbours  of  any 
country  known  to  us:  a  third  of  her  soil  is  sterile, 
a  third  of  the  remainder  is  pestiferous :  and  her 
inhabitants  are  more  addicted  to  war  and  rapine 
than  to  industry  and  commerce.  To  make  room 
for  her  few  merchants  on  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian 
seas,  she  bums  Corinth:  to  leave  no  rival  in 
trafiSc  or  in  power,  she  bums  Carthage. 

Pcmcetiua.  If  the  Carthaginians  had  extended 
their  laws  and  language  over  the  surrounding 
states  of  Africa,  which  they  might  have  done  by 
moderation  and  equity,  this  ruin  could  not  have 
been  effected.  Rome  has  been  victorious  by  hav- 
ing been  the  first  to  adopt  a  liberal  policy,  which 
even  in  war  itself  is  a  wise  one.  The  parricides 
who  lent  their  money  to  the  petty  tyrants  of  other 
countries,  would  have  found  it  greatly  more  ad- 
vantageous to  employ  it  in  cultivation  nearer 
home,  and  in  feeding  Uiose  as  husbandmen  whom 
else  they  must  fear  as  enemies.  So  little  is  the 
Carthaginian  language  known,  that  I  doubt  whe- 
ther we  shall  in  our  lifetime  see  anyone  translate 
their  annals  into  Latin  or  Greek:  and  within 
these  few  days  what  treasures  of  antiquity  have 
been  irreparably  lost !  The  Romans  will  repose 
at  cUrean*  tables  for  ages,  and  never  know  at 
last  perhaps  whence  the  Carthaginians  brought 
their  woocL 

Scipio,  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  close  as  we  have 
done  the  history  of  a  people.  If  the  intelligence 
brought  this  morning  to  Polybius  be  true,t  in  one 
year  the  two  most  flourishing  and  most  beautiful 
cities  in  the  world  have  perished,  in  comparison 


*  The  trcUn  eitrea  is  not  eitron  wood  as  we  understand 
the  fruit  tree.  It  was  often  of  great  dimensions :  it  appears 
from  the  description  of  its  colour  to  hare  been  mahogany. 
The  trade  to  the  Atlantic  continent  and  islands  must 
hare  been  possessed  by  a  company,  bound  to  secrecy  by 
oath  and  interest  The  prodigious  price  of  this  wood  at 
Rome  prores  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  imported^  or  perhaps 
found,  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 

t  Corinth  in  fact  was  not  burnt  until  some  months  after 
Carthage ;  but  as  one  sncoefls  is  always  followed  Iqr  the 
rumour  of  another,  the  relation  is  not  improbable. 


with  which  our  Rome  presents  but  the  pent-houses 
of  artisans  or  the  sheds  of  shepherds.  With  what 
ever  celerity  the  messenger  fled  from  Corinth  and 
arrived  here,  the  particulars  must  have  been  known 
at  Rome  as  early,  and  I  shall  receive  them  ere 
many  days  are  past. 

PoMcetius.  I  hardly  know  whether  we  are  not 
leas  affected  at  the  occurrence  of  two  or  three 
momentous  and  terrible  events,  than  at  one ;  and 
whether  the  gods  do  not  usually  place  them  to- 
gether in  the  order  of  things,  that  we  may  be 
awe-stricken  by  the  former,  and  reconciled  to  their 
decrees  by  the  latter,  from  an  impression  of  their 
power.  I  know  not  what  Babylon  may  have 
been ;  but  I  presume  that,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
other  great  Asiatic  capitals,  the  habitations  of  the 
people  (who  are  slaves)  were  wretched,  and  that 
the  magnificence  of  the  place  consisted  in  the 
property  of  the  king  and  priesthood,  uid  in  the 
walls  erected  for  the  defence  of  it.  Many  streets 
probably  were  hardly  worth  a  little  bronze  cow 
of  Myron,  such  as  a  stripling  could  steal  and  cany 
off*.  The  case  of  Corinth  and  of  Carthage  was  very 
different.  Wealth  overspread  the  greater  part  of 
them,  competence  and  content  the  whole.  Wher- 
ever there  are  despotlcal  governments,  poverty 
and  industry  dwell  together ;  Shame  dogs  them 
in  the  public  walks;  Humiliation  is  among  their 
household  gods. 

Scipio,  I  do  not  remember  the  overthrow  of 
any  two  other  g^reat  cities  within  so  short  an 
interval. 

Pancetiua.  I  was  not  thinking  so  much  of  cities 
or  their  inhabitants,  when  I  began  to  speak  of 
what  a  breath  of  the  Gods  removes  at  once  from 
earth.  I  was  recollecting,  0  iKmiliannff,  that  in 
one  Olympiad  the  three  greatest  men  that  ever 
appeared  together  were  swept  offl  What  Lb 
Babylon,  or  Corinth,  or  Carthage,  in  comparison 
with  these  I  what  would  their  destmction  be,  if 
every  hair  on  the  head  of  every  inhabitant  had 
become  a  man,  such  as  most  men  are  I  First  in 
order  of  removal  was,  he  whose  steps  you  hare 
followed  and  whose  labours  you  have  completed, 
Africanus:  then  Philopoemen,  whose  task  was 
more  difficult,  more  complex,  more  perfect :  and 
lastly  Harmibal  What  he  was  you  know  better 
than  any. 

Scipio,  Had  he  been  supported  by  his  country, 
had  only  his  losses  been  filled  up,  and  skiliul 
engineers  sent  out  to  him  with  machinery  and 
implements  for  sieges,  we  should  not  be  discours- 
ing here  on  what  he  was :  the  Roman  name  had 
been  extinguished. 

Polybiw.  Since  .£milianus  is  as  unwilling  to 
blame  an  enemy  as  a  friend,  I  take  it  on  myself 
to  censure  Hannibal  for  two  things,  subject  how- 
ever to  the  decision  of  him  who  has  conquered 
Carthage. 

Scipio,  The  first  I  anticipate :  now  what  is  the 
second  ? 

Pancetiui.  I  would  hear  both  stated  and  dis- 
coursed on,  although  the  knowledge  will  be  of 
little  use  to  mc. 
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PclybiuB,  I  condemn,  as  everyone  does,  Ms 
inaction  after  the  battle  of  Cannce ;  and,  in  his 
bst  engagement  with  AMcanus,  I  condemn  no 
ten  his  bringing  into  the  front  of  the  centre,  as 
Iweune  eome  showy  tetrarch  rather  than  Hannibal, 
his  eighty  elephants,  by  the  refractoriness  of  which 
he  lost  the  battle. 

Sdpio.  What  would  you  have  done  with  them, 
Poljbiasi 

Poljfbius,  Scipio,  I  think  it  unwise  and  un- 
militaxy  to  employ  any  force  on  which  we  can  by 
00  means  calcnUte. 

Sdpio,  Gravely  said,  and  worthy  of  Polybius. 
In  the  first  book  of  your  histoiy,  which  leaves  me 
no  oUier  wish  or  desire  than  that  you  should  con- 
tinue as  yon  begin  it,  we  have,  in  three  different 
engagements,  three  different  ejects  produced  by 
the  employment  of  elephants.  The  first,  when 
our  soldiers  in  Sicily,  under  Lucius  Postumius 
ind  Quinctns  Mamilius,  drove  the  Carthaginians 
into  Heradea;  in  which  battle  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  enemy,  being  repulsed,  propelled  these 
inimals  before  it  upon  the  miun  body  of  the  army, 
caosiiig  an  irreparable  disaster:  the  second,  in 
the  ilfconducted  engagement  of  Atilius  Begulus, 
who,  fearing  the  shock  of  them,  condensed  his 
centre,  and  was  outflanked.  He  should  have 
opened  tiie  lines  to  them  and  have  suffered  them 
to  pass  through,  as  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  in  the 
wings,  and  the  in£uitry  not  enough  in  advance  to 
profit  by  such  an  evolution.  The  third  was  evinced 
it  Pftnonnus,  when  Metellus  gave  orders  to  the 
light-armed  troops  to  harass  them  and  retreat 
into  the  trenches,  from  which,  wounded  and  con- 
founded, and  finding  no  way  open,  they  rushed 
bsek  (as  many  as  could)  against  the  Carthaginian 
army,  and  accelerated  its  discomfiture. 

Pclybius.  If  I  had  employed  the  elephants  at 
aQ,  it  should  rather  have  been  in  the  rear  or  on 
the  flank ;  and  even  there  not  at  the  beginning 
of  the  engagement,  unless  I  knew  that  the  horses 
or  the  soldiers  were  unused  to  encounter  them. 
Hannibal  must  have  well  remembered  (being 
eqnaOy  great  in  memory  and  invention)  that  the 
Binnans  had  been  accustomed  to  them  in  the  war 
with  Pyrrhus,  and  must  have  expected  more  ser^ 
rioe  from  them  against  the  barbarians  of  the  two 
Gnlfl,  against  the  Insubres  and  Taurini,  than 
as&inst  our  legions.  He  knew  that  the  Romans 
had  on  more  than  one  occasion  made  them  detri- 
mental to  their  masters.  Having  with  him  a  large 
body  of  troops  collected  by  force  from  various 
,  nations,  and  kept  together  with  difficulty,  he 
ehoald  have  placed  Uie  elephants  where  they 
wonld  have  b^n  a  terror  to  these  soldiers,  not 
without  a  threat  that  they  were  to  trample  down 
nch  of  them  as  attempted  to  fly  or  declined  to 

Sdpio,  Now,  what  think  you,  Pansetiusi 
Pcauxtius,  It  is  well,  0  iEmilianns,  when  soldiers 
wonld  be  philosophers ;  but  it  is  ill  when  philoso- 
phers would  be  soldiers.  Do  you  and  Polybius 
agree  on  the  point  1  if  you  do,  the  question  need 
be  asked  of  none  other. 


Scipio.  Truly,  0  Paneetius,  I  would  rather  hear 
the  thing  from  him  than  that  Hannibal  should 
have  heard  it:  for  a  wise  man  will  say  many 
things  which  even  a  wiser  may  not  have  thought 
ol  Let  me  tell  you  both  however,  what  Polybius 
may  perhaps  know  already,  that  combustibles 
were  placed  by  Africanus  both  in  flank  and  rear, 
at  equal  distances,  with  archers  from  among  the 
light  horsemen,  whose  arrows  had  liquid  fire 
attached  to  them,  and  whose  movemmta  would 
have  irritated,  distracted,  and  wearied  down  the 
elephants,  even  if  the  wounds  and  scorchings  had 
been  ineffectual  But  come,  Polybius,  you  must 
talk  now  as  others  talk ;  we  all  do  sometimes. 

Polybius,  I  am  the  last  to  admit  the  authority 
of  the  vulgar ;  but  here  we  all  meet  and  unite. 
Without  asserting  or  believing  that  the  general 
opinion  is  of  any  weight  agfunst  a  captain  like 
Hannibal ;  agreeing  on  the  contrary  with  Panae- 
tius,  and  firmly  persuaded  that  myriads  of  little 
men  can  no  more  compensate  a  great  one  than 
they  can  make  him;  you  will  listen  to  me  if  I 
adduce  the  authority  of  Lselius. 

Seipio,  Great  authority !  and  perhaps,  as  living 
and  conversing  with  those  who  remembered  the 
action  of  Cannse,  preferable  even  to  your  own. 

Polybius,  It  was  his  opinion  that,  fix)m  the 
consternation  of  Rome,  the  city  might  have  been 
taken. 

Scipio.  It  suited  not  the  wisdom  or  the  expe- 
rience of  Hannibal  to  rely  on  the  consternation 
of  the  Roman  people.  I  too,  that  we  may  be  on 
equal  terms,  have  some  authority  to  bring  forward. 
The  son  of  Africanus,  he  who  adopted  me  into  the 
fiunily  of  the  Scipios,  was,  as  you  both  remember, 
a  man  of  delicate  health  and  sedentary  habits, 
learned,  elegant,  and  retired.  He  related  to  me, 
as  having  heard  it  from  his  father,  that  Hannibal 
after  the  battle  sent  home  the  rings  of  the  Roman 
knights,  and  said  in  his  letter,  "  If  you  will  in- 
stantly give  me  a  soldier  for  each  ring,  together 
with  such  machines  as  m^  already  in  the  arsenal, 
I  will  replace  them  surmounted  by  the  statue  of 
Capitoline  Jupiter,  and  our  supplications  to  the 
gods  of  our  country  shall  be  made  along  the  streets 
and  in  the  temples,  on  the  robes  of  the  Roman 
senate."  Could  he  doubt  of  so  moderate  a  supply? 
he  waited  for  it  in  vain. 

And  now  I  will  relate  to  you  another  thing, 
which  lam  persuaded  you  will  accept  as  a  sufficient 
reason  of  itself  why  Hannibal  did  not  besiege  our 
city  after  the  battle  of  Cann«.  His  own  loss  was 
so  severe,  that,  in  his  whole  army,  he  could  not 
muster  ten  thousand  men.* 

But,  my  friends,  as  I  am  certidn  that  neither  of 
you  will  ever  think  me  invidious,  and  as  the  great- 
ness of  Hannibal  does  not  diminish  the  reputation 
of  Africanus,  but  augment  it,  I  will  venture  to 
remark  that  he  had  little  skill  or  practice  in 
sieges;  that,  after  the  battle  of  Thrasymene,  he 
attacked  (you  remember)  Spoletum  unsuccessfully; 


4e  Plotarch  says,  and  undoubtedly  upon  some  ancient 
authority,  that  both  annies  did  not  contain  that  number. 
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and  thai,  a  short  time  before  the  unhappy  daj  at 
Cannie,  a  much  smaller  town  than  Spoletum  had 
Tesisted  and  repulsed  him.  Perhaps  he  rejoiced 
in  his  heart  that  he  was  not  supplied  with  mate- 
rials requisite  for  the  capture  of  strong  pUces ; 
since  in  Rome,  he  well  knew,  he  would  hare  found 
a  body  of  men,  partly  citizens  who  had  formerly 
borne  arms,  partly  the  wealthier  of  our  allies  who 
had  taken  reiuge  there,  together  with  their  slaves 
and  clients,  exceeding  his  army  in  number,  not 
inferior  in  valour,  compensating  the  want  of  gene- 
ralship by  the  advantage  of  position  and  by  the 
desperation  of  their  fortunes,  and  possessing  the 
abundant  means  of  a  vigorous  and  long  defence. 
Unnecessary  is  it  to  spei^  of  its  duration.  When 
a  garrison  can  hold  our  city  six  months,  or  even 
less,  the  besieger  must  retire.  Such  is  the  hu- 
midity of  the  iur  in  its  vicinity,  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  ei\joyed  here  at  home  a  very  dry  and 
salubrious  climate,  would  have  perished  utterly. 
The  Gauls,  I  imagine,  left  us  unconquered  on  a 
former  occasion  from  the  same  necessity.  Beside, 
they  are  impatient  of  inaction,  and  would  have 
been  most  so  under  a  general  to  whom,  without 
any  cause  in  common,  they  were  but  hired  auxi- 
liaries. None  in  any  age  hath  performed  such 
wonderful  exploits  as  Hannibal ;  and  we  ought 
not  to  censure  him  for  deficiency  in  an  art  which 
we  ourselves  have  acquired  but  lately.  Is  there, 
Polybius,  any  proof  or  record  that  Alexander  oif 
Haoedon  was  master  of  it  1 

Polybius,  1  have  found  none.  We  know  that 
he  exposed  his  person,  and  had  nearly  lost  his  life, 
by  leaping  from  the  walls  of  a  city ;  which  a  com- 
mander-in-chief ought  never  to  do,  unless  he 
would  rather  hear  the  huzzas  of  children,  than 
the  approbation  of  military  men,  or  any  men  of 
discretion  or  sense.  Alexander  was  without  an 
excuse  for  his  temerity,  since  he  was  attended  by 
the  generals  who  had  taken  Thebes,  and  who 
therefore,  he  might  well  know,  would  take  the 
weaker  and  less  bravely  defended  towns  of  Asia. 

JScipio.  Here  again  you  must  observe  the  supe- 
riority of  Hannibal.  He  was  accompanied  by  no 
general  of  extraordinary  talents,  resolute  as  were 
many  of  them,  and  indeed  alL  His  irruption  into 
and  through  Gaul,  with  so  inconsiderable  a  force; 
Ms  formation  of  allies  out  of  enemies,  in  so  brief 
a  space  of  time ;  and  then  his  holding  them  toge- 
ther so  long;  are  such  miracles,  that,  cutting 
through  eternal  snows,  and  marching  through 
paths  which  seem  to  us  suspended  loosely  and 
hardly  poised  in  the  heavens,  are  less.  And  these 
too  were  his  device  and  worlL  Drawing  of  paral- 
lels, captain  agunst  captain,  is  the  occupation  of 
a  trifling  and  scholastic  mind,  and  seldom  is  com- 
menced, and  never  conducted,  impartially.  Tet, 
my  friends,  who  of  these  idlers  in  parallelograms 
is  so  idle,  as  to  compare  the  invasion  of  Persia 
with  the  invasion  of  Gaul,  the  Alps,  and  Italy ; 
Moors  and  Carthaginians  with  Macedonians  and 
Greeks ;  Darius  and  his  hordes  and  satraps  with 
Roman  legions  under  Roman  consuls  1 

While  Hanniballived,0  Polybius  andPanstius! 


although  his  city  lay  before  us  smouldering  ixr  it» 
aahes,  ours  would  be  ever  insecure. 

PanoBtiua,  Tou  said,  O  Scipio,  that  the  Romans 
had  learnt  but  recently  the  business  of  deges ;  and 
yet  many  cities  in  Italy  i^pear  to  me  very  strong, 
which  your  armies  took  long  ago. 

Scipio,  By  force  and  patience.  If  Pjrrrhns  had 
never  invaded  us,  we  should  scarcely  Iiave  ex- 
celled the  Carthaginians,  or  even  the  nomades,  in 
castrametation,  and  have  been  inferior  to  both  in 
cavalry.  Whatever  we  know,  we  have  leanied 
from  your  countiy,  whether  it  be  useful  in  peace 
or  war  .  .  I  say  your  countiy ;  for  the  Macedo- 
nians were  instructed  by  the  Greeks.  The  fiither 
of  Alexander,  the  first  of  his  fiunily  Who  waa  not 
as  barbarous  and  ignorant  as  a  Carian  or  Arme- 
nian slave,  received  his  rudiments  in  the  house  of 
Epaminondas. 

FanoUius.  Permit  me  now  to  return,  O  Sci{no, 
to  a  question  not  unconnected  with  philosophy. 
Whether  it  was  prudent  or  not  in  Hannibal  to 
invest  the  city  of  Rome  after  his  victoiy,  he  might 
somewhere  have  employed  his  army,  where  it 
should  not  waste  away  with  luxury. 

Scipio,  Philosophers,  0  Pansetius,  seem  to  know 
more  about  luxuiy  than  we  military  men  do.  I 
can  not  say  upon  what  their  apprehensions  of  it 
are  founded,  but  certainly  they  sadly  fear  it. 

Polybius.  For  us.  I  wish  I  could  as  easily 
make  you  smile  to-day,  0  .£milianus,  as  I  shall 
our  good-tempered  and  liberal  Pantetius ;  a  phi- 
losopher, as  we  have  experienced,  less  inclined 
to  speak  ill  or  ludicrously  of  others,  be  the 
sect  what  it  may,  than  any  I  know  or  have 
heard  ofl 

In  my  eariy  days,  one  of  a  different  kind,  and 
whose  alarms  at  luxury  were  (as  we  discovered) 
subdued  in  some  degree,  in  some  places,  was  in- 
vited by  Critolaus  to  dine  with  a  party  of  us,  all 
then  young  officers,  on  our  march  from  Achaia 
into  EUs.  His  florid  and  open  countenance 
made  his  company  very  acceptable;  and  tiie 
more  so,  as  we  were  informed^  by  Critolaus  that  he 
never  was  importunate  with  his  morality  at 
dinner-time. 

Philosophers,  if  they  deserve  the  name,  are  by 
no  means  indifferent  as  to  the  places  in  which  it 
is  their  intention  to  sow  their  seeds  of  virtue. 
They  choose  the  ingenuous,  the  modest,  the  sensi- 
ble, the  obedient.  We  thought  rather  of  where 
we  should  place  our  table.  Behind  us  lay  the 
forest  of  Pholde,  with  its  many  glens  opening  to 
the  plain :  before  us  the  Temple  of  Olympian  . 
Zeus,  indistinctly  discernible,  leaned  against  the 
azure  heavens :  and  the  rivulet  of  Selinus  ran  a 
few  stadions  from  us,  seen  only  where  it  received 
a  smaller  streamlet,  originating  at  a  fountain 
close  by. 

The  cistus,  the  pomegranate,  the  myrtle,  the 
serpolet,  bloomed  over  our  heads  and  beside  as ; 
for  we  had  chosen  a  platform  where  a  projecting 
rock,  formerly  a  stone-quany,  shaded  us,  and 
where  a  little  rill,  of  which  the  spring  was  there, 
bedimmed  our  goblets  with  the  purest  water. 
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The  awnings  ire  had  brought  with  ub  to  protect 
us  from  the  son,  were  mmeceesaiy  for  that  pur- 
poee :  we  rolled  them  therefore  into  two  long  seats, 
filling  them  with  moss,  which  grew  profusely  a 
few  paces  below.  "  When  our  guest  arriyes,**  said 
Critolaos,  **  ereiy  one  of  these  flowers  will  serve 
him  for  some  moral  illustration ;  erery  shrub  will 
be  the  rod  of  Mercuiy  in  his  hands."  We  were 
impatient  for  the  time  of  his  coming.  Thelymnia, 
the  belored  of  Critolaus,  had  been  instructed  by 
him  in  a  stratag^n,  to  subTert,  or  shake  at  least 
and  stagger,  the  philosophy  of  Euthymedes.  Has 
the  name  escaped  me  1  no  matter . .  perhaps  he  is 
dead . .  if  living,  he  would  smile  at  a  recoverable 
lapse,  as  easily  as  we  did. 

Thelymnia  wore  a  dress  like  ours,  and  acceded 
to  every  advice  of  Critolaus,  excepting  that  she 
would  not  consent  so  readily  to  entwine  her  head 
with  ivy.  At  first  she  objected  that  there  was 
not  encmgfa  of  it  for  alL  Instantly  two  or  three 
of  us  pulled  down  (for  nothing  is  more  brittle) 
avast  quantity  from  the  rock,  which  loosened 
soma  stones,  and  brought  down  together  with 
them  a  bird's  nest  of  the  last  year.  Then  she 
said,  **  I  dare  not  use  this  ivy :  the  omen  is  a 
bad  one." 

"Do  you  mean  the  nest>  Thelymnial"  sud 
Critolaus. 

**  No,  not  the  nest  so  much  as  the  stones," 
replied  she,  fidtering. 

"  Ah !  those  signify  the  dogmas  of  Euthymedes, 
whidi  you,  my  lovely  Thelymnia,  are  to  loosen  and 
throw  down." 

At  this  she  smiled  £untly  and  briefly,  and  began 
to  break  off  some  of  the  more  glossy  leaves ;  and 
we  who  stood  around  her  were  ready  to  take  them 

I  and  place  them  in  her  hair ;  when  suddenly  she 
held  them  tighter,  and  let  her  hand  drop.  On  her 

I  lover's  asking  her  why  she  hesitated,  she  blushed 
deeply,  and  sud, "  Phoroneus  told  me  I  look  best 
in  myrtle." 

Innocent  and  dmple  and  most  sweet  (I  remem- 
ber) was  her  voice,  and,  when  she  had  spoken,  the 
traces  of  it  were  remaining  on  her  Ups.  Her 
beautiful  throat  itself  changed  colour ;  it  seemed 
to  undulate ;  and  the  roseate  predominated  in  its 
pesriy  hue.  Phoroneus  had  been  her  admirer : 
she  gave  the  preference  to  Critolaus :  yet  the 
name  of  Phoroneus  at  that  moment  had  greater 
effect  upon  him  than  the  recollection  of  his 

I    deficat 

I  Thdymnia  recovered  herself  sooner.  We  ran 
whoever  we  saw  myrtles,  and  there  were  many 

I  abouty  and  she  took  a  put  of  her  coronal  firom 
every  one  of  us,  smiling  on  each ;  but  it  was  only 

!  <rf  Critolaus  that  she  asked  if  he  thought  that 
myrtle  became  her  best  **  Phoroneus,"  answered 
he,  not  without  meUmcholy,  "is  infidlible  as 
Paris."  There  was  something  in  the  tint  of  the 
tender  spnys  resembling  thai  of  the  hair  they 
encircled :  the  blossoms  too  were  white  as  her 
forehead.     She  reminded  me  of  those  ancient 

I     fiibles  which  represent  the  favorites  of  the  gods 

!    as  turning  into  plants ;  so  accordant  and  identi- 


fied was  her  beauty  with  the  flowers  and  foliage 
she  had  chosen  to  adorn  it. 

In  the  midst  of  our  felicitations  to  her  we  heard 
the  approach  of  horses,  for  the  ground  was  dry 
and  solid ;  and  Euthymedes  was  presently  with  us. 
Themounted  slave  who  led  off  his  master's  charger, 
for  such  he  appeared  to  be  in  all  points,  suddoily 
disappeared ;  I  presume  lest  the  sight  of  luxury 
should  corrupt  hbn.  I  know  not  where  the  groom 
rested,  nor  where  the  two  animals  (no  neglected 
ones  certainly,  for  they  were  plump  and  stately) 
found  provender. 

Euthymedes  was  of  lofty  stature,  had  somewhat 
passed  the  middle  age,  but  the  Graces  had  not 
left  his  person,  as  they  usually  do  when  it  beg^ 
to  bear  an  impression  of  authority.  He  was  placed 
by  the  side  of  Thelymnia.  Gladness  and  expecta- 
tion sparkled  fi^m  every  eye :  the  beauty  of  The- 
lymnia seemed  to  be  a  light  sent  fh>m  heaven  for 
the  festival ;  a  light  the  pure  radiance  of  which 
cheered  and  replenished  the  whole  heart  Desire 
of  her  was  chastened,  I  may  rather  say  was  re- 
moved, by  the  confidence  of  Critolaus  in  our 
friende^p; 

PanasHtu,  Well  said !  The  story  begins  to 
please  and  interest  me.  Where  love  finds  the 
soul  he  neglects  the  body,  uid  only  turns  to 
it  in  his  idleness  as  to  an  afterthought.  Its 
best  allurements  are  but  the  nuts  and  figs  of  the 
divine  repast 

PclybiuB,  We  exulted  in  the  felicity  of  our 
friend,  and  wished  for  nothing  which  even  he 
would  not  have  granted.  Happy  still  was  the 
man  from  whom  the  ghincing  eye  of  Thelynmia 
seemed  to  ask  some  advice,  how  she  should  act  or 
answer !  Happy  he  who,  offering  her  mi  apple 
in  the  midst  of  her  discourse,  fixed  his  keen 
survey  upon  the  next,  anxious  to  mark  where 
she  had  touched  it !  For  it  was  a  calamity  to 
doubt  upon  what  streak  or  speck,  while  she 
was  inattentive  to  the  basket,  she  had  placed 
her  finger. 

ParuBtius.  I  wish,  .fimilianus,  you  would  look 
rather  more  severely  than  you  do  .  .  upon  my 
life !  I  can  not .  .  and  put  an  end  to  these  dithy- 
rambics.  The  ivy  runs  about  us,  and  may  in- 
furiate us. 

Scipio.  The  dithyrambics,  I  do  assure  you, 
Pansetius,  are  not  of  my  composing.  We  are  both 
in  danger  from  the  same  thyrsus :  we  will  parry 
it  as  well  as  we  can,  or  bend  our  heads  before  it. 

Pancetiua,  Come,  Polybius,  we  must  follow  you 
then,  I  see,  or  fly  you. 

Polybius,  Would  you  rather  hear  the  remiunder 
another  time  1 

PanoHus,  By  Hercules !  I  have  more  curiosity 
than  becomes  me. 

Polybius.  No  doubt,  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation, Euthymedes  had  made  the  discovery 
we  hoped  to  obviate.  Never  was  his  philosop^ 
more  amiable  or  more  impressive.  Pleasure  was 
treated  as  a  friend,  not  as  a  master :  many  things 
were  found  iimocent  that  had  long  been  doubtful : 
excesses  alone  were  condemned.    Thelymnia  was 
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enchanted  bj  the  fivkkneaa  and  liberality  of  her 
philosopher,  although,  in  addressing  her,  more 
purity  on  his  part  and  more  rigour  were  discerni- 
ble. His  delicacy  was  exquisite.  When  his  eyes 
met  hers,  they  cUd  not  retire  with  rapidity  and 
confusion,  but  softly  and  complacently,  and  as 
though  it  were  the  proper  time  and  season  of 
reposing  from  the  splendours  they  had  encoun- 
tered. Hers  from  the  beginning  were  less  go- 
vernable :  when  she  found  that  they  were  so, 
she  contrived  scheme  after  scheme  for  diverting 
them  from  the  table,  and  entertaining  Ms  unob- 
servedly. 

The  higher  part  of  the  quarry,  which  had  pro- 
tected us  always  from  tiie  western  sun,  was 
covered  with  birch  and  hazel ;  the  lower  with 
innumerable  shrubs,  principally  the  arbutus  and 
myrtle. 

"  Look  at  those  goats  above  us,**  said  Thelym- 
nia.  "What  has  tangled  their  hair  sol  they 
seem  wet." 

"  They  have  been  lying  on  the  cistus  in  the 
plain,"  replied  Euthymedes ;  "  many  of  its  broken 
flowers  are  sticking  upon  them  yet,  resisting  all 
the  efforts,  as  you  see,  of  hoof  and  tongue." 

"  How  beauteous,"  said  she,  "  are  Uie  flexible 
and  crimson  branches  of  this  arbutus,"  taking  it 
in  one  hand  and  beating  with  it  the  back  of  the 
other.  "  It  seems  only  to  have  come  out  of  its 
crevice  to  pat  my  shoulder  at  dinner,  and  twitch 
my  myrtle  when  my  head  leaned  back.  I  wonder 
how  it  can  grow  in  such  a  rock." 

"The  arbutus,"  answered  he,  "clings  to  the 
Earth  with  the  most  fondness  where  it  finds  her 
in  the  worst  poverty,  and  covers  her  bewintered 
bosom  with  leavesi,  berries,  and  flowers.  On  the 
same  branch  is  unripe  firuit  of  the  most  vivid 
green ;  ripening,  of  the  richest  orange ;  ripened, 
of  perfect  scarlet.  The  maidens  of  Tjtq  could 
never  give  so  brilliant  and  sweet  a  lustre  to  the 
fleeces  of  Miletus;  nor  did  they  ever  string  such 
even  and  graceful  pearls  as  the  blossoms  are,  for 
the-brides  of  Assyrian  or  Persian  kings." 

"And  yet  themyrtle  is  preferred  to  the  arbutus," 
said  Thelymnia,  with  some  slight  uneasiness. 

"I know  why,"  repUed  he  .  .  "may  I  teU  it?" 

She  bowed  and  smiled,  perhaps  not  without  the 

expectation  of  some  compliment.    He  continued 

,  .  "  The  myrtle  has  done  what  the  arbutus  comes 

too  late  for. 

"  The  myrtle  has  covered  with  her  starry  crown 
the  beloved  of  the  reaper  and  vintager:  the 
myrtle  waa  around  the  head  of  many  a  maiden 
celebrated  in  song,  when  the  breezes  of  autumn 
scattered  the  first  leaves,  and  rustled  among 
them  on  the  ground,  and  when  she  cried  timidly, 
Bise,  rise!  people  are  coming!  here!  there! 
many!" 

Thelymnia  said,  "That  now  is  not  true.  Where 
did  you  hear  it  ?"  and  in  a  softer  and  lower  voice, 
if^  may  trust  Androcles,  "  0  Euthymedes,  do  not 
believe  it !" 

Either  he  did  not  hear  her,  or  dissembled  it';  and 
went  on . . "  This  deserves  preference ;  this  deserves 


immortality;  this  deserves  a  place  in  the  temple 
of  YenoB ;  in  her  hand,  in  her  hair,  in  her  breast: 
Thelymnia  herself  wears  it." 

We  laughed  and  applauded :  she  bhiahed  and 
looked  grave  and  sighed  .  .  for  she  had  nerer 
heard  anyone,  I  imagine,  talk  so  long  at  once. 
However  it  was,  she  sighed :  I  saw  and  heard  her. 
Critolaus  gave  her  some  glances:  she  did  not 
catch  them.  One  of  the  party  clapped  his  hands 
longer  than  the  rest,  whether  in  approbation  or 
derision  of  this  rhapsody,  delivered  with  glee  and 
melody,  and  entreated  the  philosopher  to  indulge 
us  wiUi  a  few  of  his  adventures. 

"  Ton  deserve,  young  man,"  said  Euthymedes 
gravely,  "  to  have  as  few  as  I  have  had,  you  whose 
idle  curiosity  would  thus  intemperately  reveal  the 
most  sacred  mysteries.  Poets  and  philosophers 
may  reason  on  love,  and  dream  about  it>  hot 
rarely  do  they  possess  the  object,  and,  whenerer 
they  do,  that  object  is  the  invisible  deity  of  a  silent 
worshipper." 

"Reason  then  or  dream,"  repUed  the  other, 
breathing  an  air  of  scorn  to  sooth  the  soreness  of 
the  reproof. 

"  WTien  we  reason  on  love,"  sud  Euthymedes, 
"we  often  talk  as  if  we  were  dreaming :  let  me  ti^ 
whether  the  recital  of  my  dream  can  make  you 
think  I  talk  as  if  I  were  reasoning.  You  may  call 
it  a  dream,  a  vision,  or  what  you  wilL 

"  I  was  in  a  place  not  very  unlike  this,  my  head 
lying  back  against  a  rock,  where  its  crevices  were 
tufted  with  soft  and  odoriferous  herbs,  and  where 
vine-leaves  protected  my  &ce  from  the  sun,  and 
from  the  bees,  which  however  were  less  likely  to 
molest  me,  being  busy  in  their  first  hours  of  honey- 
making  among  the  blossoms.  Sleep  soon  fell  upon 
me ;  for  of  all  philosophers  I  am  certainly  the 
drowsiest,  though  perhaps  there  are  many  quite  of 
equal  ability  in  communicating  the  gift  of  drowsi- 
ness. Presently  I  saw  three  figures,  tiro  of  which 
were  beautiful,  very  differently,  but  in  the  same 
degree :  the  other  was  much  less  so.  The  least  of 
the  three,  at  the  first  glance,  I  recognised  to  be 
Love,  although  I  saw  no  wings,  nor  arrows,  nor 
quiver,  nor  torch,  nor  emblem  of  any  kind  desig- 
nating his  attributes.  The  next  was  not  Venus, 
nor  a  Grace,  nor  a  Nymph,  nor  Goddess  of  whom 
in  worship  or  meditation  I  had  ever  conceived  an 
idea ;  and  yet  my  heart  persuaded  me  she  was  a 
Goddess,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  she  spoke 
to  Love,  and  he  again  to  her,  I  was  convinced  she 
must  be.  Quietly  and  unmovedly  as  she  was 
standing,  her  figure  I  perceived  was  adapted  to 
the  perfection  of  activity.  With  all  the  succulence 
and  suppleness  of  early  youth,  scarcely  beyond 
puberty,  it  however  gave  me  the  idea,  from  its 
graceful  and  easy  languor,  of  its  being  possessed 
by  a  fondness  for  repose.  Her  eyes  were  hrge 
and  serene,  and  of  a  quality  to  exhibit  the  intensity 
of  thought^  or  even  the  habitude  of  reflection,  but 
incapable  of  expressing  the  plenitude  of  joy ;  and 
her  countenance  was  tinged  with  so  delicate  a 
colour,  that  it  appeared  an  efiluence  from  an  Irra- 
diated cloud,  passing  over  it  in  the  heavens.  The 
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tliird  figure,  who  aometiiiies  stood  in  one  place 
and  sometimes  in  another,  and  of  whose  counte- 
nance I  could  only  distinguish  that  it  was  pale, 
uudoGS,  and  mistrustful,  interrupted  her  perpe- 
toally.  I  listened  attentiyely  and  with  curiosity 
to  the  conversation,  and  by  degrees  I  caught  the 
appellations  they  interchanged.  The  one  I  found 
vas  Hope ;  and  I  wondered  I  did  not  find  it  out 
sooner :  the  other  was  Fear ;  which  I  should  not 
hare  found  out  at  aU ;  for  she  did  not  look  terri- 
ble nor  aghast^  but  more  like  Sorrow  or  Despon- 
dency. The  first  words  I  could  collect  of  Hope 
were  these,  spoken  veiy  mildly,  and  rather  with  a 
look  of  appeal  than  of  accusation.  '  Too  surely 
;oa  hare  forgotten,  for  never  was  child  more  for- 
getful or  more  ungrateful,  how  many  times  I  have 
carried  you  in  my  bosom,  when  even  your  mother 
drore  you  from  her,  and  when  you  could  find  no 
other  resting-place  in  heaven  or  earth.' 

'"O  unsteady  unruly  Love!'  cried  the  pale 
Goddess  with  much  eneigy,  'it  has  often  been 
by  my  intervention  that  thy  wavering  authority 
»M  fixed.  For  this  I  have  thrown  alarm  after 
alann  into  the  heedless  breast  that  Hope  had 
once  beguiled,  and  that  was  growing  insensible 
and  torpid  under  her  feebler  influence.  I  do  not 
upbraid  thee;  and  it  never  was  my  nature  to 
cangs  thee ;  but  I  claim  from  thee  my  portion  of 
the  hninan  heart,  mine,  ever  mine,  abhorrent  as 
it  may  be  of  me.  Let  Hope  stand  on  one  side  of 
thy  altars,  but  let  my  pbice  be  on  the  other ;  or,  I 
swear  by  all  the  gods  1  not  any  altars  ahalt  thou 
possess  upon  the  globe.' 

"She  ceased  .  .  and  Love  trembled.  He  turned 
bia  eyes  upon  Hope,  as  if  in  his  turn  appealing  to 
ber.  She  said, '  It  must  be  so ;  it  was  so  from  the 
beginning  of  Uie  world :  only  let  me  never  lose 
you  from  my  sight.*  She  dasped  her  hands  upon 
ber  breast,  as  she  said  it,  and  he  looked  on  her 
with  a  smile,  and  was  going  up  (I  thought)  to  kiss 
ber,  when  he  was  recalled,  and  stopped. 

"'Where  Love  is,  there  will  I  be  also,'  said  Fear, 
'and  even  thou,  O  Hope !  never  shalt  be  beyond 
ffij  power.' 

"  At  these  words  I  saw  them  both  depart  I  then 
1^^  toward  Love :  I  did  not  see  him  go ;  but  he 
^gone." 

The  narration  being  ended,  there  were  some 
idio  remarked  what  very  odd  things  dreams  are : 
but  Thelymnia  looked  ahnost  as  if  she  herself  was 
^Jfmmg;  and  Alcimus,  who  sat  opposite,  and 
^ioekA  she  was  pondering  on  what  the  vision 
could  mean,  said  it  appeared  to  him  a  thing  next 
to  certainty,  that  it  signified  how  love  can  not 
ttist  without  hope  or  without  fear.  Euthymedes 
Qodded  assent,  and  assured  him  that  a  soothsayer 
°>  great  repute  had  given  the  same  interpretation, 
^pon  which  the  younger  friends  of  Alcimus  im- 
"mediately  took  the  ivy  from  his  forehead,  and 
crowned  him  with  kiurel,  as  being  worthy  to  serve 
ApoDo.  But  they  did  it  with  so  much  noise  and 
^rity,  that,  before  the  operation  was  completed, 
^  began  to  suspect  they  were  in  jest.  Thelymnia 
M  listened  to  many  stories  in  her  lifetime,  yet 


never  had  she  heard  one  from  any  man  before  who 
had  been  favored  by  the  deities  with  a  vision. 
Hope  uid  Love,  as  her  excited  imagination  re- 
presented them  to  her,  seemed  still  to  be  with 
Euthymedes.  She  thought  the  tale  would  have 
been  better  without  the  mention  of  Fear:  but 
perhaps  this  part  was  only  a  dream,  all  the  rest  a 
really  true  vision.  She  had  many  things  to  ask 
him :  she  did  not  know  when,  nor  exactly  what, 
for  she  was  afraid  of  putting  too  hard  a  question 
to  him  in  the  presence  of  so  many,  lest  it  might 
abash  him  if  he  could  not  answer  it :  but  she 
wished  to  ask  him  something,  anything.  She 
soon  did  it,  not  without  fidtering,  and  was  en- 
chanted by  the  frankness  and  liberality,  of  her 
philosopher. 

"  Did  you  ever  love  ? "  said  she  smiling,  though 
not  inclined  to  smile,  but  doing  it  to  conceal  (as 
in  her  simplicity  she  Uiought  it  would)  her  blushes, 
and  looking  a  little  aside,  at  the  only  cloud  in  the 
heavens,  which  crossed  tlie  moon,  as  if  adorning 
her  for  a  festival,  with  a  fillet  of  pale  sapphire  and 
interlucent  gold. 

"  I  thought  I  did,"  replied  he,  lowering  his  eyea 
that  she  might  lower  hers  to  rest  upon  him.  ] 

"  Do  then  people  ever  doubt  this  1 "  she  asked 
in  wonder,  looking  full  in  his  fiuse  with  earnest 
curiosity. 

''  Alas ! "  sud  he  softly,  "  until  a  few  hours  ago, 
until  Thelymnia  was  placed  beside  me,  until  an 
ungenerous  heart  exposed  the  treasure  that  should 
have  dwelt  within  it,  to  the  tarnish  of  a  stranger, 
if  that  stranger  had  the  baseness  to  employ  the 
sophistry  that  was  in  part  expected  from  him, 
never  should  I  hav^  known  that  I  had  not  loved 
before.  We  may  be  uncertain  if  a  vase  or  an 
image  be  of  the  richest  metal,  until  the  richest 
metal  be  set  right  against  it.  Thelymnia!  if  I 
thought  it  possible  at  any  time  hereafter,  that 
you  should  love  me  as  I  love  you,  I  would  exert 
to  the  uttermost  my  humble  powers  of  persuasion 
to  avert  it." 

"  Oh !  there  is  no  danger,"  said  she,  disconcerted; 
''I  did  not  love  anyone:  I  thought  I  did, just 
like  you ;  but  indeed,  indeed,  Euthymedes,  I  was 
equjjly  in  an  error.  Women  have  dropped  into 
the  grave  from  it,  and  have  declared  to  the  last 
moment  that  they  never  loved :  men  have  sworn 
they  should  die  with  desperation,  and  have  lived 
merrily,  and  have  dared  to  run  into  the  peril  fifty 
times.  They  have  hard  cold  hearts,  incommunif 
cative  and  distrustful." 

"Have  I  too,  Thelymnia  1 "  gently  he  expostu- 
lated. 

"No,  not  you,"  said  she;  "you  may  believe  I 
was  not  thinking  of  you  when  I  was  speaking. 
But  the  idea  does  really  make  me  smile  and  ahnost 
laugh,  that  you  should  fear  me,  supposing  it  pos- 
sible, if  you  could  suppose  any  such  thing.  Love 
does  not  kill  men,  take  my  word  for  it." 

He  looked  rather  in  sorrow  than  in  doubt,  and 
answered :  "  Unpropitious  love  may  not  kill  us 
always,  may  not  deprive  us  at  once  of  what  at  their 
festivals  the  idle  and  inconsiderate  call  life ;  but. 
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O  Thelynmia  I  our  lives  are  truly  at  an  end  when 
we  are  beloved  no  longer.  Existence  may  be  con- 
tinued, or  rather  may  be  renewed,  yet  the  agonies 
of  death  and  the  chiUinefls  of  the  grave  have  been 
passed  through ;  nor  are  there  Elysian  fields,  nor 
the  sports  that  delighted  in  former  times,  awaiting 
us,  nor  pleasant  converse,  nor  walks  with  linked 
lumds,  nor  intermitted  songs,  nor  vengeful  kisses 
for  leaving  them  off  abruptly,  nor  looks  that 
shake  us  to  assure  us  afterward,  nor  that  bland 
inquietude,  as  gently  tremulous  as  the  expansion 
of  buds  into  blossoms,  which  hurries  us  from 
repose  to  exercise  and  ^m  exercise  to  repose  " 

"  0 !  I  have  been  very  near  loving !  **  cried  The- 
lymnia.  **  Where  in  the  world  can  a  philosopher 
have  learned  all  this  about  it ! " 

The  beauty  of  Thelymnia,  her  blushes,  first  at 
the  deceit,  afterward  at  the  encouragement  she 
received  in  her  replies,  and  hwtly  from  some  other 
things  which  we  could  not  penetrate,  highly  grati- 
fied Critolaus.  Soon  however  (for  wine  always 
brings  back  to  us  our  laststrong  feeling)  he  thought 
again  of  Phoroneus,  as  young,  as  handsome,  and 
once  (is  that  the  word  f}  as  dear  to  her.  He  sad- 
dened at  the  myrtle  on  the  head  of  his  beloved ;  it 
threw  shadows  and  gloom  upon  his  soul;  her 
smiles,  her  spirits,  her  wit,  above  all  her  nods  of 
approbation,  wounded  him.  He  sighed  wh^i  she 
covered  her  fa^ce  with  her  hand ;  when  she  dis- 
closed it  he  sighed  again.  Every  glance  of  pleasure, 
every  turn  of  surprise,  every  movement  of  her 
body,  pained  and  oppr^sed  him.  He  cursed  in  Ms 
heart  whoever  it  was  who  had  stuffed  that  portion 
of  the  couch ;  there  was  so  little  moss,  thought  he, 
between  Thelymnia  and  Euthymedes.  He  might 
have  seen  Athos  part  them,  and  would  have  mur- 
mured stilL 

The  rest  of  us  were  in  admiration  at  the  fiicility 
and  grace  with  which  Thelymnia  sustained  her 
part,  and  observing  less  Critolaus  than  we  did  in 
the  commencement,  when  he  acknowledged  and 
enjoyed  our  transports,  indifferently  and  content- 
edly saw  him  rise  from  the  table  and  go  away, 
thinking  his  departure  a  preconcerted  section  of 
the  stratagem.  He  retired,  as  he  told  us  after- 
ward, into  a  grot.  So  totally  was  his  mind  ab- 
stracted from  the  entertainment,  he  left  the 
table  athirst,  covered  as  it  was  with  fruit  and  wine, 
and  abundant  as  ran  beside  us  the  clearest 
and  sweetest  and  most  refreshing  rill.  He  related 
to  me  that,  at  the  extremity  of  the  cavern,  he 
applied  his  parched  tongue  to  the  dripping  rock, 
shunning  the  light  of  day,  the  voice  of  friendship, 
so  violent  was  his  desire  of  solitude  and  concefd- 
ment,  and  he  held  his  forehead  and  his  palms 
against  it  when  his  lips  had  closed.  We  knew 
not  and  suspected  not  his  feelings  at  the  time,  and 
rejoiced  at  the  anticipation  of  the  silly  things  a 
philosopher  should  have  whispered,  which  Thelym- 
nia in  Uie  morning  of  the  festival  had  promised 
us  to  detail  the  next  day.  Love  is  apt  to  get 
entangled  and  to  trip  and  stumble  when  he  puts 
on  the  garb  of  Friendship :  it  is  too  long  and  loose 
for  him  to  walk  in,  although  he  sometimes  finds 


it  convenient  for  a  covering.  Euthymedes  the 
philosopher  made  this  discovery,  to  which  po^ 
haps  others  may  lay  equal  claim. 

After  the  lesson  he  had  been  giving  her,  which 
amused  her  in  the  dictation,  she  stood  composed 
and  thoughtful,  and  then  said  hesitatingly,  **  But 
would  it  be  quite  proper  ?  would  there  be  nothing 
of  insincerity  and  fiUsehood  in  it,  my  Critolaus  f 
He  caught  her  up  in  his  arms,  and,  as  in  his 
enthusiasm  he  had  raised  her  head  above  his,  he 
kissed  her  bosom.  She  reproved  and  pardoned 
him,  making  him  first  declare  and  protest  he 
would  never  do  the  like  again.  "  0  soul  of  truth 
and  delicacy  \"  cried  he  aloud ;  and  ThelymniSi 
no  doubt,  trembled  lest  her  lover  should  in  a 
moment  be  forsworn ;  so  imminent  and  ineritable 
seemed  the  repetition  of  his  offence.  But  he 
observed  on  her  eyelashes,  what  had  arisen  from 
Ms  precipitation  in  our  presence, 

A  hesitating  long  sospended  tear. 
Like  that  which  hangs  upon  the  rine  fresh-pruned, 
Untli  the  morning  Idaaee  It  away. 

The  Nymphs,  who  often  drive  men  wild  (they 
tell  us)  have  led  me  astray :  I  must  return  witii 
you  to  the  grot.  We  gave  every  fiicility  to  the 
stratagem.  One  slipt  away  in  one  direction, 
another  in  another;  but,  at  a  certain  distance, 
each  was  desirous  of  joining  some  comrade,  and 
of  laughing  together;  yet  each  reproved  the 
laughter,  even  when  fiu*  off,  lest  it  should  do 
harm,  reserring  it  for  the  morrow.  While  ihej 
walked  along,  conversing,  the  words  of  Euthy- 
medes fell  on  the  ears  of  Thelymnia  sofUy  sa 
cistus-petals,  fluttering  and  panting  for  a  mom^i 
in  the  air,  fidl  on  the  thirsty  sand.  She,  in  s 
voice  that  makes  the  brain  dizzy  as  it  plunges 
into  the  breast,  replied  to  him, 

"  O  Euthymedes !  you  must  have  lived  your 
whole  life-time  in  the  hearts  of  women  toknov 
them  so  thorougMy.  I  never  knew  mine  before 
you  taught  me.** 

Euthymedes  now  was  silent,  being  one  of  the 
few  wise  men  whom  love  ever  made  wiser.  Bat, 
in  his  silence  and  abstraction,  he  took  especial 
care  to  press  the  softer  part  of  her  arm  against 
his  heart,  that  she  might  be  sensible  of  its  quick 
pulsation:  and,  as  she  rested  her  elbow  within 
the  curvature  of  his,  the  slenderest  of  her  fingen 
solicited,  first  one,  then  another,  of  those  beneath 
them,  but  timidly,  briefly,  inconclusively,  and 
then  clung  around  it  pressingly  for  countenance 
and  support  Panaetius,  you  have  seen  the  monn- 
tuns  on  the  left  hand,  eastward,  when  you  are  is 
Olympia,  and  perhaps  the  little  stream  that  runs 
from  the  nearest  of  Uiem  into  the  Alpheus.  Could 
you  have  seen  them  that  evening!  the  moon 
never  shone  so  calmly,  so  brightly,  upon  Latmos, 
nor  the  torch  of  Love  before  her.  And  yet  many 
of  the  stars  were  visible ;  the  most  beauUfnl  were 
among  them ;  and  as  Euthymedes  taught  The- 
lymnia their  names,  their  radiance  seemed  more 
joyous,  more  effulgent,  more  beneficent  If  you 
have  ever  walked  forth  into  the  wilds  and  open 
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plftuui  upon  snch  moonliglit  nights,  caatiouB  as 
yon  are,  I  will  venture  to  saj,  Panaetius,  you  have 
often  tripty  even  though  the  stars  were  not  your 
stadj.  There  was  an  arm  to  support  or  to  catch 
Thelymnia :  yet  she  seemed  incorri^ble.  Euthy- 
medeswas  patient:  at  last  he  did  I  know  not 
what,  which  was  followed  by  a  reproof,  and  a  won- 
der how  he  could  have  done  so,  and  another  how 
he  could  answer  for  it.  He  looked  ingenuously 
and  apologetically,  forgetting  to  correct  his  &ult 
in  the  meanwhile.  She  listened  to  him  atten- 
tirely,  pushing  his  hand  away  at  intervals,  yet 
less  frequently  and  less  resolutely  in  the  course  of 
his  remonstrance,  particularly  when  he  complained 
to  her  that  the  finer  and  more  delicate  part  of  us, 
the  eye,  may  wander  at  leisure  over  what  is  in  its 
ny ;  yet  that  its  dependents  in  the  corporeal 
fiyst^n  must  not  follow  it ;  that  they  must  hunger 
and  fidnt  in  the  service  of  a  power  so  rich  and 
abfiolute.  **  This  being  hard,  unjust,  and  cruel," 
said  he,  "  never  can  be  the  ordinance  of  the  gods. 
Love  alone  feeds  the  famishing ;  Love  alone  places 
all  things,  both  of  matter  and  of  mind,  in  perfect 
hannony ;  Love  hath  less  to  learn  from  Wisdom 
tiian  Wisdom  hath  to  learn  from  Love." 

"  Modest  man  T  said  she  to  herself,  '*  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  tmth  in  what  he  says,  considering 
he  ia  a  philosopher."  She  then  a^ed  him,  after 
a  paose,  why  he  had  not  spoken  so  in  the  con- 
venation  on  love,  which  appeared  to  give  ani- 
mation, mirth,  and  wit,  to  the  dullest  of  the  com- 
pany, and  even  to  make  the  wines  of  Chios,  Crete, 
and  Lesbos,  sparkle  with  fr^sh  vivacity  in  their 
goblets. 

"  I  who  was  placed  by  the  fountain-head,"  re- 
plied he,  "  had  no  inclination  to  follow  the  shal- 
low and  slender  stream,  taking  its  course  toward 
streets  and  lanes,  and  dipt  into  and  muddied  by 
nnhallowed  and  uncleanly  hands.  After  dinner 
Mch  topics  are  usually  introduced,  when  the  ob- 
jeets  that  ought  to  inspire  our  juster  sentiments 
*re  goue  away.  An  indelicacy  worse  than  Thradan ! 
The  purest  gales  of  heaven,  in  the  most  perfect 
^todes,  should  alone  lift  up  the  aspiration  of 
<mr  souls  to  the  divinities  all  men  worship." 

"  Sensible  creature  T  sighed  Thelynmia  in  her 
Wm,  "  how  rightly  he  does  think !" 

"  Gome,  fiurest  of  wanderers,"  whispered  he 
^y  and  persuasively,  "  such  will  I  call  you, 
^}m)q^  the  stars  hear  me,  and  though  the  gods 
too  in  a  night  like  this  pursue  their  loves  upon 
'^rth  . .  the  moon  has  no  little  pools  filled  with 
^  %ht  under  the  rock  yonder ;  she  deceives 
w  in  the  depth  of  these  hollows,  like  the  limpid 
Ka.  Beside,  we  are  here  among  the  pinks  and 
8and-ro80B :  do  they  never  prick  your  ankles  with 
their  stems  and  thorns  1  Even  their  leaves  at 
this  bte  season  are  enough  to  hurt  you." 

"  I  think  they  do,"  replied  she,  and  thanked 
wm,  with  a  tender  timid  glance,  for  some  fresh 
wcurity  Ms  arm  or  hand  had  given  her  in  escap- 
ing from  them.  "  O  now  we  are  quite  out  of 
them  all  f  How  cool  is  the  saxifrage  I  how  cool 
theiry-leavcs!" 


**  I  fimcy,  my  sweet  scholar !  or  shall  I  rather 
say  (for  you  have  been  so  oftener)  my  sweet 
teacher!  they  are  not  ivy-leaves:  to  me  they 
appear  to  be  periwinkles." 

"  I  will  gaUier  some  and  see,"  sud  Thelymnia. 

Periwinkles  cover  wide  and  deep  hollows :  of 
what  are  they  incapable  when  the  convolvulus  is 
in  league  with  them  I  She  slipped  from  the  arm 
of  Euthymedes,  and  in  ui  instant  had  disappeared. 
In  an  instant  too  he  had  followed. 

FanaeUuB,  These  are  mad  pranks,  and  always 
end  ill.  Moonlights  1  cannot  we  see  them 
quietly  from  the  tops  of  our  houses,  or  from  the 
plain  pavement  1  ^ust  we  give  challenges  to 
mastiffs,  make  appointments  with  wolves,  run 
after  asps,  and  languish  for  stonequarries  %  Un- 
wary philosopher  and  simple  girl  1  Were  they 
found  again  % 

Poljfiiua,  Yea,  by  Castor  I  and  most  unwil- 
lingly. 

Scipio.  I  do  not  wonder.  When  the  bones  are 
broken,  without  the  consolation  of  some  g^reat 
service  rendered  in  such  misfortune,  and  when 
beauty  must  become  deformity,  I  can  well  believe 
that  they  both  would  rather  have  perished. 

Pclybivs.  Amaranth  on  the  couch  of  Jove  and 
Hebe  was  never  softer  than  the  bed  they  fell  on. 
Critolaus  had  advanced  to  the  opening  of  the 
cavern:  he  had  heard  the  exclamation  of  The- 
lymnia as  she  was  fidling  •  •  he  forgave  her  .  . 
he  ran  to  her  for  her  forgiveness .  .  he  heard  some 
low  sounds  .  .  he  smote  his  heart,  else  it  had 
fiunted  in  him  •  .  he  stopped. 

Euthymedes  was  raising  up  Thelymnia,  forget- 
ful (as  was  too  apparent)  of  himsell  "  Traitor !" 
exchumed  the  fiery  Critolaus,  "  thy  blood  shall 
pay  for  this.  Impostor !  whose  lesson  this  very 
day  was,  that  luxury  is  the  worst  of  poisons." 

''  Critolaus,"  answered  he  calmly,  drawing  his 
robe  about  him  (for,  fidling  in  so  rough  a  pkice, 
his  vesture  was  a  little  disordered),  **  we  will  not 
talk  of  blood ;  but  as  for  my  lesson  of  to-day,  I 
must  defend  it.  In  few  words  then,  since  I  think 
we  are  none  of  us  disposed  for  many,  hemlock 
does  not  hurt  goats,  nor  luxury  philosophers." 

Thelymnia  had  risen  more  beautiful  from  her 
confusion ;  but  her  colour  soon  went  away,  and, 
if  any  slight  trace  of  it  were  remaining  on  her 
cheeks,  the  modest  moonlight  and  the  severer 
stars  would  let  none  show  itself.  She  looked  as 
the]  statue  of  Pygmalion  would  have  looked,  had 
she  beefi  destined  the  hour  after  animation  to 
return  into  her  inanimate  state.  Offering  no 
excuse,  she  was  the  worthier  of  pardon :  but  tiiere 
is  one  hour  in  which  pardon  never  entered  the 
human  breast,  uid  that  hour  was  this.  Critolaus, 
who  always  had  ridiculed  the  philosophers,  now 
hated  them  from  the  bottom  of  Ms  heart  Eveiy  sect 
was  detestable  to  him,  the  Stoic,  the  Platonic,  the 
Epicurean ;  all  equally ;  but  especially  those  hy- 
pocrites and  impostors  in  each,  who,  under  the 
cloak  of  philosophy,  came  forward  with  stately 
figures,  prepossessing  countenances,  and  bland 
discourse. 
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Pawxtius,  We  do  not  desire  to  hear  what  stlch 
foolish  men  think  of  philosophers,  true  or  &lse ; 
but  pray  tell  us  how  he  acted  on  his  own  notable 
discovery ;  for  I  opine  he  was  the  unlikeliest  of 
the  three  to  grow  quite  calm  on  a  sudden. 

Polybitis.  He  went  away ;  not  without  fierce 
glances  at  the  stars,  reproaches  to  the  gods  them- 
selves, and  serious  and  sad  reflections  upon  des- 
tiny. Being  however  a  pious  man  by  constitution 
and  education,  he  thought  he  had  spoken  of  the 
omens  unadvisedly,  and  found  other  interpreta- 
tions for  the  stones  we  had  thrown  down  with 
the  ivy.  "  And  ah  I  **  said  he  sighing,  "  the 
bird's  nest  of  last  year  too  I  I  now  know  what 
that  is!" 

PanceHus,  Polybius,  I  considered  you  too  grave 
a  man  to  report  such  idle  stories.  The  manner 
is  not  yours :  I  rather  think  yon  have  torn  out  a 
page  or  two  from  some  love-feast  (not  generally 
known)  of  Plato. 

Polybivs.  Tour  judgment  has  for  once  deserted 
you,  my  friend.  If  Plato  had  been  present,  he 
might  then  indeed  have  described  what  he  saw, 
and  elegantly ;  but  if  he  had  feigned  the  story, 
the  name  that  most  interests  us  would  not  have 
ended  with  a  vowel. 

Stipio.  You  convince  me,  Polybius. 

Pancetius,  I  join  my  hands,  and  give  them  to 
you. 

■  Pol}fnu8.  My  usual  manner  is  without  variety. 
I  endeavour  to  collect  as  much  sound  sense  and 
as  many  solid  fa/c\&  as  I  can,  to  distribute  them 
as  commodiously,  and  to  keep  them  as  clear  of 
ornament.  If  anyone  thought  of  me  or  my  style 
in  reading  my  history,  I  should  condemn  myself 
as  a  defeated  man. 

Seipio,  Polybius,  you  are  by  fiu*  the  wisest  that 
ever  wrote  history,  though  many  wise  have  writ- 
ten it,  and  if  your  facts  are  sufficiently  abundant, 
your  work  will  be  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant 

Polybiug,  Live  then,  Seipio ! 

ParuHiua,  The  gods  grant  it ! 

Polybius.  1  know  wlmt  I  can  do  and  what  I 
can  not  (the  proudest  words  perhaps  that  ever 
man  uttered),  I  say  it  pUunly  to  you,  my  sincere 
and  judicious  monitor ;  but  you  must  also  let  me 
say  that,  doubtful  whether  I  could  amuse  our 
iBmilianus  in  his  present  mood,  I  would  borrow  a 
tale,  unaccustomed  as  I  am  to  such,  from  the 
libraries  of  Miletus,  or  snatch  it  from  the  bosom 
of  Elephantis. 

Sdpio,  Your  friendship  comes  under  various 
forms  to  me,  my  dear  Polybius,  but  it  is  always 
warm  and  always  welcome.  Nothing  can  be 
kinder  or  more  delicate  in  you,  than  to  diversify 
as  much  as  possible  our  conversation  this  day. 
Pansetius  would  be  more  argumentative  on  luxury 
than  I :  even  Euthymedes  ^t  appears)  was  un- 
answerable. 

ParueHua,  0  the  knave  I  such  men  bring  re- 
proaches upon  philosophy. 

Sdpio.  I  see  no  more  reason  why  they  should, 
than  why  a  slattern  who  empties  a  certain  vase 


on  your  head  in  the  street,  should  make  you  cry, 
"  O  Jupiter !  what  a  curse  is  water !  ** 

ParujeUvs.  I  am  ready  to  propose  almost  sach 
an  exchange  with  you,  iEmilianus,  as  Diomedes' 
with  Glaucus  ...  my  robe  for  yours. 

Sdpio.  Pansetius,  could  it  be  done,  you  would 
wish  it  undone.  The  warfiu«  you  undertake  is 
the  more  difficult :  we  have  not  enemies  on  both 
sides,  as  you  have. 

Pancdiua.  If  you  had  seen"  strait,  you  would 
have  seen  that  the  offer  was,  to  exchange  my 
philosophy  for  yours.  You  need  less  meditation, 
and  employ  more,  than  any  man.  Now  if  you 
have  aught  to  say  on  luxury,  let  me  hear  it. 

Sdpio.  It  would  be  idle  to  run  into  the  parts 
of  it,  and  to  make  a  definition  of  that  which  we 
agree  on  ;  but  it  is  not  so  to  remind  you  that  we 
were  talking  of  it  in  soldiers ;  for  the  pleasint 
tale  of  Thelymnia  is  enough  to  make  us  foiget 
them,  even  while  the  trumpet  is  sounding.  Be- 
lieve me,  my  friend  (or  ask  Polybius),  agood  general 
will  turn  this  formidable  thing,  luxury,  to  some 
account  He  will  take  care  that,  like  Uie  strong 
vinegar  the  legionaries  carry  with  them,  it  should 
be  diluted,  and  thus  be  useful. 

Pancetius.  Then  it  is  luxury  no  longer. 

Sdpio.  True ;  and  now  teU  me,  Panaetius,  or 
you  Polybius,  what  city  was  ever  so  exuberant  in 
riches,  as  to  maintain  a  great  army  long  together 
in  sheer  luxury  1  I  am  not  speaking  of  cities  thai 
have  been  sacked,  but  of  the  allied  and  friendly, 
whose  interests  are  to  be  observed,  whose  affection 
to  be  conciliated  and  retained.  Hannibal  knew 
this,  and  minded  it 

Polybius.  You  might  have  also  added  to  the 
interrogation,  if  you  had  thought  proper,  those 
cities  which  have  been  sacked ;  for  tiiere  plenty  ia 
soon  wasted,  and  not  soon  supplied  again. 

Sdpio.  Let  us  look  closer  at  the  soldier's  board, 
and  see  what  is  on  it  in  the  rich  Capua.  Is  plen- 
tiful and  wholesome  food  luxuiy  1  or  do  soldiers 
run  into  the  market-place  for  a  pheasant  t  or  do 
those  on  whom  they  are  quartered  pray  and  press 
them  to  eat  iti  Suppose  they  went  hunting 
quails,  hares,  partridges  ,*  would  it  render  them 
less  active?  There  are  no  wild  boars  in  that 
neighbourhood,  or  we  might  expect  from  a  boar- 
hunt  a  visitation  of  the  gout  Suppose  the  men 
drew  their  idea  of  pleasure  fVom  the  school  or 
from  the  practices  of  Euthymedes.  One  vice  is 
corrected  by  another,  where  a  higher  principle 
does  not  act,  and  where  a  man  does  not  exert  the 
proudest  dominion  over  the  most  turbulent  of 
states  .  .  .  himself.  Hannibal,  we  may  be  sure, 
never  allowed  his  army  to  repose  in  utter  inacti- 
vity ;  no,  nor  to  remain  a  single  day  without  it^ 
exercise  ...  a  batUe,  a  march,  a  foraging,  a  con- 
veyance of  wood  or  water,  a  survey  of  the  banks 
of  rivers,  a  fathoming  of  their  depth,  a  certification 
of  their  soundness  or  unsoundness  at  bottom,  a 
measurement  of  the  greater  or  less  extent  of  their 
fords,  a  review,  or  a  castramctation.  The  plenty 
of  his  camp  at  Capua  (for  you  hardly  can  imagine, 
Panaetius,  that  the  soldiers  had  in  a  military  sense 
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the  freedom  of  the  dty,  and  took  what  they  pleased 
without  pay  and  withoat  restriction)  attached  to 
him  the  various  nations  of  which  it  was  composed, 
and  kept  together  the  heterogeneous  and  discor- 
dant mass.  It  was  time  that  he  should  think  of 
this :  for  probably  there  was  not  a  soldier  left  who 
had  not  lost  in  battle  or  by  &tigue  his  dearest 
friend  and  comrade. 

Diy  bread  and  hard  blows  are  excellent  things 
inthemaelTeSy  and  mHitaiy  requisites  .  .  to  those 
who  conyerse  on  them  over  their  cups,  turning 
their  heads  for  the  approbation  of  others  on  whose 
hofiom  they  recline,  and  yawning  from  sad  dis- 
qoietode  at  the  degeneracy  and  effeminacy  of  the 
age.  But  there  is  finally  a  day  when  the  cement 
of  pow»  begins  to  lose  its  strengl^h  and  coherency, 
and  when  the  £ibric  must  be  kept  together  by 
pointing  it  anew,  and  by  protecting  it  a  little 
from  that  rigour  of  the  seasons  which  at  first 
compacted  it. 

The  stoiy  of  Hannibal  and  Ms  army  wasting 
away  in  luxury,  is  common,  general,  universal : 
its  ahsurdity  ia  remarked  by  few,  or  rather  by 
none. 

Pdybuu.  The  wisest  of  us  are  slow  to  disbelieve 
what  we  have  learned  early :  yet  this  story  has 
alwajB  been  to  me  incredible. 

Scipio.  Beside  the  reasons  I  have  adduced,  is  it 
neceasarv  to  remind  you  that  Campania  is  subject 
to  diseases  which  incapacitate  the  soldier  1  Those 
of  Hannibal  were  afflicted  by  them  :  few  indeed 
perished;  but  they  were  debilitated  by  their 
malady,  and  while  they  were  waiting  for  the 
machinery  which  (even  if  they  had  had  the  arti- 
ficers among  them)  could  not  have  been  con- 
stnicted  in  double  the  time  requisite  for  importing 
it,  the  period  of  dismay  at  Rome,  if  ever  it  existed, 
had  elapsed.  The  wonder  is  less  that  Hannibal  did 
not  take  Rome,  than  that  he  was  able  to  remain 
in  Italy,  not  having  taken  it  Considering  how 
he  held  together,  how  he  disciplined,  how  he  pro- 
visioned (the  most  difficult  thing  of  aU,  in  the  fiice 
of  snch  enemies)  an  army  in  great  part,  as  one 
would  imagine,  so  intractable  and  wastefiil ;  what 
conmianders,  what  soldiers,  what  rivers,  and  what 
mountains,  opposed  him ;  I  think  Polybius,  you 
win  hardly  admit  to  a  parity  or  comparison  with 
him,  in  the  rare  union  of  political  and  military 
science,  ihe  most  distinguished  of  your  own 
countrymen;  not  Philopoemen,  nor  Philip  of 
Haoedon;  if  indeed  you  can  hear  me  without 
anger  and  indignation  name  a  barbarian  king 
with  Greeks. 

Polybius,  When  kings  are  docile,  and  pay  due 
respect  to  those  who  are  wiser  and  more  virtuous 
thui  themselves,  I  would  not  point  at  them  as 
objects  of  scorn  or  contumely,  even  among  the 
&oe.  There  is  little  danger  that  men  educated  as 
we  have  been  should  value  them  too  highly,  or 
Uiat  men  educated  as  they  have^  been  should 
eclipse  the  glory  of  Philopoemen.  People  in  a 
republic  know  that  their  power  and  existence  must 
depend  on  the  zeal  and  assiduity,  the  courage  and 
integrity,  of  those  they  employ  in  their  first  offices 


of  state ;  kings  on  the  contrary  lay  the  foundations 
of  their  power  on  abject  hearts  and  prostituted 
intellects,  and  fear  and  abominate  those  whom  the 
breath  of  God  hath  raised  higher  than  the  breath 
of  man.  Hence,  from  being  the  dependents  of 
their  own  slaves,  both  they  and  their  slaves 
become  at  last  the  dependents  of  free  nations,  and 
alight  from  their  cars  to  be  tied  by  the  neck  to 
the  cars  of  better  men. 

Scipio.  Deplorable  condition!  if  their  education 
had  allowed  any  sense  of  honour  to  abide  in  them. 
But  we  must  consider  them  as  the  tulips  and 
anemones  and  other  gaudy  flowers,  that  shoot 
from  the  earth  to  be  looked  upon  in  idleness, 
and  to  be  snapped  by  the  stick  or  broken  by  the 
wind,  without  our  interest,  care,  or  notice.  We 
can  not  thus  calmly  contemplate  the  utter  sub- 
version of  a  mighty  capital;  we  can  not  thus 
indifferently  stand  over  the  strong  agony  of  an 
expiring  nation,  after  a  gasp  of  years  in  a  battle 
of  ages,  to  win  a  world,  or  be  for  ever  fallen. 

Pancetivs,  You  estimate,  0  /F<miliauus,  the 
abilities  of  a  general,  not  by  the  number  of  battles 
he  has  won,  nor  of  enemies  he  hath  slain  or  led 
captive,  but  by  the  combinations  he  hath  formed, 
the  blows  of  fortune  he  hath  parried  or  avoided, 
the  prejudices  he  hath  removed,  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  every  kind  he  hath  overcome.  In  like 
maimer  we  shoiild  consider  kings.  Educated  still 
more  barbarously  than  other  barbarians^  sucking 
their  milk  alternately  from  Vice  and  Folly,  guided 
in  their  first  steps  by  Duplicity- and  Flattery, 
whatever  they  do  but  decently  is  worthy  of  ap- 
plause ;  whatever  they  do  virtuously,  of  admiration. 
I  would  say  it  even  to  Caius  Gracchus ;  I  would 
tell  him  it  even  in  the  presence  of  his  mother ; 
unappalled  by  her  majestic  mien,  her  truly  Roman 
sanctity,  her  brow  that  can  not  frown,  but  that 
reproves  with  pity;  for  I  am  not  so  hostile  to 
royalty  as  other  philosophers  are  .  .  perhaps 
because  I  have  been  willing  to  see  less  of  it. 

Polybivs,  Eternal  thanks  to*the  Romans !  who, 
whatever  reason  they  may  have  had  to  treat  the 
Greeks  as  enemies,  to  traverse  and  persecute  such 
men  as  Lycortas  my  father,  and  as  Philopoemen 
my  early  Mend,  to  consume  our  cities  with  fire, 
and  to  furrow  our  streets  with  torrents  (as  we 
have  read  Utely)  issuing  from  the  remolten 
images  of  gods  and  heroes,  have  however  so  far 
respected  the  mother  of  Civilisation  and  of  Law, 
as  never  to  permit  the  cruel  mockery  of  erecting 
Barbarism  and  Royalty  on  their  vacant  bases. 

Pancetius,  Our  ancient  institutions  in  part  exist; 
we  lost  the  rest  when  we  lost  the  simplicity  of  our 
fore&thers.  Let  it  be  our  glory  that  we  have 
resisted  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  nations, 
and  that,  having  been  conquered,  we  have  been 
conquered  by  the  most  virtuous ;  that  every  one 
of  our  cities  hath  produced  a  greater  number  of 
illustrious  men  than  all  the  remainder  of  the  earth 
aroxmd  us ;  that  no  man  can  anywhere  enter  his  hall 
or  portico,  and  see  the  countenances  of  Ms  ancestors 
from  their  marble  columels,  without  a  commemo- 
rative and  grateful  sense  of  obligation  to  us ;  that 
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neither  his  solemn  feasts  nor  bis  cnltivated  fields 
are  silent  on  it;  that  not  the  lamp  which  shows 
him  the  glad  fibces  of  his  children,  and  prolongs 
his  studies,  and  watches  by  his  rest ;  that  not  the 
ceremonies  whereby  he  hopes  to  avert  the  ven- 
geance of  the  gods,  nor  the  tenderer  ones  whereon 
are  founded  &e  affinities  of  domestic  life,  nor 
finally  those  which  lead  toward  another ;  would 
have  existed  in  his  counUy,  if  Greece  had  not 
conveyed  them.  Bethink  thee,  Scipio,  how  little 
hath  been  done  by  any  other  nation,  to  promote  the 
moral  dignity  or  enlarge  the  social  pleasures  of 
the  human  race.  What  parties  ever  met,  in  their 
most  populous  cities,  for  the  enjoyment  of  liberal 
and  specuhttive  conversation  t  What  Alcibiadee, 
elated  with  war  and  gloiy,  turned  his  youthful 
mind  from  general  admiration  and  from  the 
cheers  and  caresses  of  coeval  friends,  to  strengthen 
and  purify  it  under  the  cold  reproofs  of  the  agedl 
What  Aspasia  led  Philosophy  to  smile  on  Love,  or 
taught  Love  to  reverence  Philosophy?  These,  as 
thou  knowest,  are  not  the  safest  guides  for  either 
sex  to  follow;  yet  in  these  were  united  the  gravity 
and  the  graces  of  wisdom,  never  seen,  never 
imagined,  out  of  Athens. 

I  would  not  offend  thee  by  comparing  the 
genius  of  the  Roman  people  with  ours:  the  ofience 
is  removable,  and  in  part  removed  already,  by  thy 
hand.  The  little  of  sound  learning,  the  UtUe  of 
pure  wit,  that  hath  appeared  in  Rome  from  her 
foundation,  hath  been  concentrated  under  thy 
roof:  one  iile  would  cover  it.    Have  ve  sot 


walked  together,  O  Scipio,  by  starlight,  on  the 
shores  of  Surrentum  and  Bdn,  of  IbcIua  and 
Caprea,  and  hath  it  not  occurred  to  thee  that  the 
heavens  themselves,  both  what  we  see  of  them 
and  what  lieth  above  our  vision,  are  peopled  with 
our  heroes  and  heroines  1  The  ocean,  that  roan 
so  heavily  in  the  ears  of  other  men,  hath  for  us 
its  tunefrd  shells,  its  placid  nymphs,  and  its  bene- 
ficent ruler.  The  trees  of  the  forest,  the  flowers, 
the  plants,  passed  indiscriminately  elsewhere, 
awaken  and  warm  our  affection ;  they  mingle  with 
the  objects  of  our  worship;  th^  breathe  the  spirit 
of  our  ancestors ;  they  lived  in  our  form  ;  they 
spoke  in  our  language;  they  suffered  as  our 
daughteiB  may  suffer;  Uie  deities  revisit  them 
with  pity;  and  some  (we  think)  dwell  among 
them. 

Scipio,  Poetry !  poetry  f 

Pawxtius.  Yes ;  I  own  it.  The  spirit  of  Greece, 
passing  through  and  ascending  above  the  worid, 
hath  so  animated  universal  naturo,  that  the  very 
rocka  and  woods,  the  very  torrents  and  wilds 
burst  forth  with  it  •  .  •  and  it  fiJla,  .fimilianus ! 
even  from  me. 

Scipio,  It  ia  frx>m  Greece  I  have  received  my 
friends,  PansBtius  and  Polybius. 

Panoeluu,  Say  moro,  iBmilianus  t  Yon  have 
indeed  said  it  hero  alr^y ;  but  say  it  again  at 
Rome :  it  is  Greece  who  taught  the  Romans  all 
beyond  the  rudiments  of  war :  it  is  Greece  who 
placed  in  your  hand  the  sword  that  conqueitd 
Carthage. 
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**  It  «m  an  uaotttat  of  mj  huilMUDd  iriio  brought  out  fhe  funoafl  Shakspeare." 

Then  worda  wan  nallj  ipokin,  and  ware  repeated  in  oonTeraation  ae  ridiooloofr  Certainly  such  was  Tery  Oar 
from  the  lady'a  intention ;  and  who  knowa  to  what  extent  they  are  troe  1 

ThefroUoof  ShalnpeareindeerateaUngwaa  theoanaeof  hIaJ7<l^a/  and  hia  oonneetion  with  pbiyen  in  London 
«w  the  oanee  of  Ilia  writing  plajai  Had  be  remained  in  hia  native  town,  Ida  ambition  had  never  heen  excited  1^  the 
appbaeeof  the  inteUeotnal  the  popolar.  and  the  powerful,  which,  after  all,  waa  hardly  eaAdent  to  excite  it  He 
vratt  from  the aame  motive  ae  he  acted;  to  earn  hia  daily  bread.  He  felt  hia  own  power8,bat  heoaied  little  for 
nuUngtlum  felt  Iqrothera  more  than  aenred  hia  wants. 

The  malignant  may  donbt,  or  pretend  to  doubt,  the  anthentidty  of  the  ExaminaHon  hen  pnbllahed.  Let  ni^  iriio 
«r»  not  malignant,  be  cantions  of  adding  anything  to  the  noisome  maee  of  incredulity  that  snrroonda  us ;  let  us  avoid 
tfa«  crying  ain  of  oar  age,  in  which  the  Mewtoin  of  a  Parish  ClerK  edited  as  th^  werelqra  piouaand  learned  dignitary 
of  the  RwtaWiiihed  Church,  are  questioned  in  regard  to  their  genuineness. 

Bxaminationa  taken  fhim  the  mouth  are  eorely  the  moat  trustworthy:  whoever  doubts  it,  may  be  oonvinoed  by 
Spkrsfan  Bamett. 

The  reader  will  form  to  himaelf,  from  this  J?jra«iiiMif<diia^£DUiJk«]>eare,amorefiavourabIe  opinion  of  Sir  Thomaa 
tbsa  is  left  npon  hie  mind  by  the  Dramatist  in  the  character  of  Jnatice  Shallow.  The  knight  indeed  ia  here  exhibited 
iaall  his  pride  of  birth  and  station,  in  all  his  prideof  theologian  and  poet;  he  is  led  by  the  noee,  whUe  hebeUeves 
tkat  nobody  can  move  him,  and  shows  some  other  weaknesses,  which  the  least  attentive  observer  will  discover ;  but 
he  is  not  without  a  litUe  kindnees  at  the  bottom  of  the  heart,  a  heart  too  oontracted  to  hold  much,  or  to  let  what  it 
holds  ebnlliato  very  i^eely.  But,  npon  the  whole,  we  neither  can  utterly  hate  nor  utterly  despise  him.  Ungainly 
ashei^ 

Ciroam  pneoordia  Indit 

The  author  of  the  ItMgimarp  ConvenaUont  aeema,  in  his  Boceado  and  Petrarea,  to  have  taken  his  idea  of  Sir 
MofMutnm  this  manuscript.  He  however  haa  adapted  that  character  to  the  times ;  and  in  Sir  Magnus  the  coward 
ite  to  the  oonrageoua,  the  unskilful  in  arms  beoomee  the  skilful,  and  war  is  to  him  a  teacher  of  humanity.  With 
much  saperstitfon,  theology  never  moleets  him:  soholarahlp  and  poetry  are  no  afEiara  of  his:  hedoubUof  himself  and 
<><ken,  andis  aa  snspicioua  in  hia  ignofanoe  as  Sir  Thomas  is  confident 

With  tbeee  wide  diverritiee,  then  are  funilyfeatnrea,  each  as  are  likaly  to  display  tbemaelvea  in  different  tfanea 
ad  drcumatanoee,  and  some  so  generically  prevalent  aa  never  to  lie  quite  dormant  in  the  breed.  In  both  of  them  there 
iipsnimony,  there  ia  arrogance,  there  is  contempt  of  inferiors,  there  ia  abject  awe  of  power,  there  is  irresolution, 
there  is  fanbedlity.  BatSirMagnuaha8noknowledge,andnoreepeottorit  Sir  Thomas  would  almost  go  thirty  miles, 
•nn  to  Oxford,  to  see  a  fine  specimen  of  it,  although,  like  moat  of  thoeewho  call  themselves  the  godly,  he  entertains 
the  most  undonbting  belief  that  he  is  competent  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  wisest  and  most  practised  theologian. 

Apart  only  of  the  many  deOcienciee  which  the  reader  wlU  discover  in  this  book  is  attributable  to  the  Editor. 
These  however  it  is  his  duty  to  account  for,  and  he  will  do  it  as  briefly  as  be  can. 

't^/acsimiUs  (as  printers*  boys  call  them,  meaning  spuimens)  of  the  handwriting  of  nearly  all  the  persons  intro- 
daoed,  might  perhape  have  been  procured,  had  sufficient  time  been  allowed  for  another  Joumoy  into  Warwickshire. 
That  of  Shakqieare  ia  known  already  in  the  signature  to  his  wiU,  but  deformed  Iqr  sicknees:  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy 
h  extant  at  the  bottom  of  a  commitment  of  a  female  vagrant,  for  having  asuoking  child  in  her  arms  on  the  publlo 
load:  that  of  BUaaGooghia  affixed  to  the  register  of  births  and  marriagee,  during  several  years,  in  the  perisheaof 
Bampion  I^icy  and  Charleoote.  and  certifiee  one  death ;  Euseby  Treen's;  surmised  at  least  to  be  his  Iqr  the  letters 
B.  T.  cut  ons  bendi  eeven  indies  thick,  under  an  old  poUard-oak  outaSde  the  park  paling  of  Charleoote^  toward  the 
Mrth-east.  Fto  this  discovery  the  Editor  is  indebted  to  a  most  respeoteble  intelligent  farmer  in  the  a4Joining  parish  of 
Waepcrtcn,  in  which  pariah  Treen's  elder  brother  lies  buried.  The  worthy  farmer  is  unwilling  to  aooept  the  large  por- 
tioB  <tfluM  josUy  due  to  him  for  the  cervices  he  haa  thus  rendered  to  Uterature,  in  eloddathig  the  history  of  Shalnpeare 
ttd  hU  tfanea.  In  poesesskin  of  another  agricultural  gentleman  there  waa  recently  averyeurioua  piece  of  iron, 
believed  by  many  celebrated  antiquaries  to  have  constitnted  a  part  of  a  knighfe  breast-pUtCb  It  waa  purchased  lor 
tvohaadred  pounds  Iqr  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  among  whom,  the  reader  will  be  grieved  to  hear,  it  pro- 
moted dlssmslon  and  coldness;  several  of  them  being  of  opinion  that  It  waa  merely  a  goiget,  while  others  were 
i>«Uned  to  the  bdief  that  it  waa  the  fore-part  of  a  horse-shoe.  TbeCommitteeof  Taste  and  the  Heads  of  the  Aroh»- 
<^|^8lcal  Society  were  consulted.  Theee  learned,  di^msslonate,  and  benevolent  men  had  the  satisfaction  of  conciliating 
the  psrties  ai  variance;  each  having  yielded  somewhat;  and  every  member  signing,  and  affixing  his  seal  to  the 
^aetore,  that,  if  indeed  it  be  the  fore-part  of  a  horse^oe,  it  waaprobaUy  Ismael*s ;  there  being  a  curved  indentetlon 
^^'^  it,  reeerabliag«be  first  letter  of  hia  name  {  and  there  being  no  certainty  or  record  that  he  died  in  France,  or  was 
left  In  that  oonntry  by  Sir  Magnns. 
-      s  2 
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The  Editor  Ii  nnable  to  nnder  adequate  thanks  to  the  Rer.  Stephen  Tomorer,  for  the  gratffloation  he  reeelyed  in 
hia  onrkma  library  by  a  eight  of  Joeeph  Camaby's  name  at  full  length,  in  red  ink,  coming  from  a  tmmpet  In  the 
mouth  of  an  aageL    This  infaloahle  doooment  is  upon  an  eogrsTing  in  a  frontiq»ieoe  to  the  New  Teetament. 

Bnt  since  nnhappOy  he  conld  procore  no  signatvre  of  Hannah  Hathaway,  nor  of  her  mother,  and  only  a  qoestion- 
able  one  of  Mr.  John  Shakspeare,  the  poet's  tether,  there  being  two,  in  two  rery  difTerent  hands,  both  he  and  the 
pablisher  were  of  opinion  that  the  graphical  part  of  the  Tolnme  would  be  jnsUy  censured  as  extremdy  inoompleCe, 
and  that  what  we  could  giro  would  only  raise  inextinguishable  regret  for  that  which  we  could  not.  On  this  xeOeotkia 
all  have  been  omitted. 

The  Editor  is  unwilUng  to  aflBz  any  mark  of  disapprobation  on  the  Tery  derer  engraver  who  undertocA  the  eonel 
mare ;  but  as,  in  the  memorable  words  of  that  ingenious  gentleman  fran  Ireland,  whose  polished  and  elahon^ 
epigrams  raised  him  Justly  to  the  rank  of  prime  minister, 

"White  was  not  #0  verp  white," 

in  like  manner  it  appeared  to  nearly  all  the  artists  he  consulted,  that  the  sorrel  mare  was  not  to  tcrrel  in  print. 

There  is  another  and  a  graver  season  why  the  Editor  was  induced  to  n))eot  the  contribution  of  his  friend  the 
engraver  :  and  this  is,  a  neglect  of  the  late  improvements  in  his  art,  he  having,  unadvisedly  or  thoui^tlessly,  drawn, 
in  theold-fkshioned  manner,  lines  at  the  two  sides,  and  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  his  print,  oonflning  it  to  soofa  limiti 
as  paintings  are  confined  in  l>y  their  framee.  Our  q>irited  engravers,  it  is  well  known,  disdain  this  thraldom,  andnot 
only  give  unbounded  space  to  their  eocnery,  but  also  melt  -their  flguree  in  the  air;  so  advantageously,  that,  Isrthe 
most-part,  they  approach  the  conditioo  of  cherubs.  This  is  the  true  aerial  perspective,  so  little  understood  heretofore. 
Trees,  castles,  rivers,  volcanoes,  oceans^  float  together  in  absolute  vacancy  :  the  solid  earth  is  represented,  what  we 
know  it  aotusJly  is,  buoyant  as  a  bubble :  so  that  no  wonder  if  every  horse  is  endued  with  all  the  privUegee  of  Pegasus, 
save  and  except  our  sorrel.  Malicious  carpers,  insensible  or  invidious  of  England's  glory,  deny  her  in  this  beautiful 
practice  the  merit  of  invention,  assigning  it  to  Uie  Chineee  in  their  tea-cupa  andsaucers:  but,  if  not  absototely  new 
and  ours,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  have  greatly  improved  and  extended  the  invention. 

Such  are  the  reasons  why  the  little  volume  here  laid  before  the  public  is  defective  in  those  deooratloDS  wlilch  the 
exalted  state  of  literature  demands.  Something  of  compensation  is  supplied  by  a  ifgioraiiduat  of  EphraimBamett, 
written  upon  the  inner  cover,  and  printed  below. 

The  Editor,  it  wiU  be  perceived,  is  but  littte  practised  in  the  ways  of  literature,  much  lees  is  he  gifted  with  that 
prophetio  spirit  which  can  anticipate  the  Judgment  of  the  public  It  may  be  that  he  Is  too  idle  or  too  apathetio  to 
think  anxiously  or  much  about  the  matter ;  and  yet  he  has  been  amused,  in  his  earlier  days,  at  watching  the  first 
appearance  of  sudi  few  books  as  be  believed  to  be  the  producticn  of  some  powerful  intellect.  He  has  seen  people 
slowly  rise  op  to  them,  like  carp  in  a  pond  when  food  Is  thrown  into  it ;  some  of  which  carp  snatch  snddenly  at  a 
morsel,  and  swallow  it ;  othen  touch  it  gently  with  their  barbe,  pass  ddiberately  Iqr,  and  leave  it ;  others  wrig^  and 
rub  against  it  mora  disdainfully;  others,  in  sober  truth,  know  not  what  to  make  of  it,  swim  round  and  round  it»  eye 
itontheeunnysidekejreltontheihady  ;  approach  it,  queetion  It,  shoulder  it,  flap  it  with  the  tail,  turn  it  over,  look 
atkanoeatitytidwapea-alieUora  wonninstetd  of  it,  and  plunge  again  their  heads  into  the  comfortable  i 
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studying  the  beneflt  and  advantage  of  such  aa  by  Qod'e  blessing  may  come  after  me^  and  willing  to  show  them  the 
highways  of  Providence  fhnn  the  narrow  Iqr-lane  In  the  which  it  hath  been  his  pleasure  to  station  me,  and  being  sow 
advanced  fuU-nigh  unto  the  dose  and  consummation  of  my  earthly  jdlgrimage,  methinks  I  cannot  do  better,  at  this 
Juncture,  than  preeerve  the  looser  and  leeser  records  of  thoee  who  have  gone  before  me  in  the  same,  with  higher  hed* 
piece  to  their  shoe  and  more  polished  scallop  to  their  beaver.  And  here^beforehand,let  us  think  gravely  and  rellgloiMly 
on  what  the  pagans^  in  their  blindncM,  did  call  Fortune,  making  a  goddess  of  bsr,  and  sayings 

«•  One  body  she  lifts  up  so  high 
And  suddaaly,  she  makes  him  cry 
And  soream  as  any  wench  ml^t  do 
.That  you  should  play  the  rogue  unto : 
And  the  same  Lady  Light  sees  good 
To  drop  another  In  the  mud. 
Against  aU  hope  and  likeUhood."  * 

My  Unman,  Jacob  Eldridge»  having  been  taught  I7  me^  among  other  useful  things,  to  writeaCsIr  and  landable 
hand,  was  recommended  and  introduced  Iqr  our  worthy  townsman.  Master  Thomas  Greene*  unto  the  Eariof  Bswx,to 
keep  his  accounts,  and  to  write  down  sundry  matters  from  his  dictation,  even  letters  oooasinnally.  Foralthoogh  our 
nobility,  very  unlike  the  French,  not  only  can  read  and  write,  but  of  ten  do,  yet  some  from  generoeity,  and  aoiDefrom 
dignity,  keep  in  their  employment  what  thoee  who  are  illiterate,  and  would  not  appear  eo, call  an  amanuemis^  therein 
meaning  seeretarp  or  icribt.  Now  it  h^ypened  that  our  gracious  queen's  highness  was  desirous  of  knowing  all  that 
could  be  known  about  the  rebellion  in  Ireland ;  and  hearing  but  little  truth  fromher  nobility  in  that  country,  even  the 
fathen  in  God  inclining  more  unto  court  favour  than  will  be  readily  believed  of  spiritual  lords,  and  moulding  thdr 
ductile  depodtions  on  the  pasteboard  of  their  temporal  mistress,  until  she  was  angry  at  seeing  the  Uwa-aleeves  so 
heemirched  from  wrist  to  elbow,  she  herself  did  say  unto  the  Earl  of  Essex : 

"Essex  I  theee  follows  lie  I  I  am  inclined  to  unfrock  and  scourge  them  sorely  for  their  leasinga  Of  that  anon. 
Find  out,  if  you  can,  somebody  who  hath  his  wit  and  his  honesty  about  him  at  thesame  time.  I  know,  that  when  one 
of  tbeee  pannien  is  full,  the  other  is  apt  to  be  empty,  and  that  men  walk  crookedly  for  want  of  balanoek    No  matter : 

♦  The  Editor  has  been  nnable  to  diseover  who  was  the  author  of  this  very  free  translation  of  an  Ode  in  Horace.  He 
Is  certainly  happy  In  his  ampUflcation  of  th9  rtridon  ac%Uo,  May  It  not  be  surmised  that  ha  waa  aonie  favoorile 
scholar  of  Bphiaim  Barnett? 
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veiMrtMaith  and  find.  Pennade  , .  tbon  otnit  pemade^  Emox  I  .  say  anything ;  do  anytlilng.  We  most  talk 
(dU  and  give  inm.   Doat  nndeniand  me  ?  ** 

Tlie  earl  did  Use  the  Jewela  upon  the  dread  fingera,  fSoronlythelaat  Jdntofeadi  fsTlatble:  and  sorely  no  mortal 
vas  ever  10  fbol-hardyaa  to  take  aiioh  a  monstroQa  liberty  as  touching  it,  except  in  spirit  I  On  the  next  day  there  did 
anire many  ftigitiTeBfiram  Ireland;  and  among  the  rest  was  Master  Edmund  Spenser,  known  even  in  those  parts  for 
bis  lidi  nte  of  poetry,  in  which  he  is  declared  by  our  best  jndgesto  excell  the  noblest  of  the  ancients,  and  to  leaTe  all 
tbe  modems  at  his  feet.  Whether  he  notified  his  arrival  unto  the  earl,  or  whether  fame  brought  the  notice  thereof 
noto  his  lordship,  Jacob  knoweth  not   But  early  in  the  morning  did  the  earl  send  for  Jacob,  and  say  unto  him, 

*Eldridge!  thou  must  write  fairly  and  clearly  out,  and  in  somewhat  large  letters,  and  in  lines  somewhat  wide 
ipirt,sll  that  thou  heareet  of  the  oooTersation  I  shall  hold  with  a  gentleman  from  Ireland.  Take  this  gilt  and 
fllamined  vdlam,  and  albeit  the  ciret  make  thee  sick  fifty  times,  write  vpOa  it  all  that  passes !  Come  not  out  of  the 
doietimtil  the  gentleman  hath  gone  homeward.  The  queen  requireth  much  exactness ;  and  this  is  equally  a  man  of 
lenios,  a  man  of  business,  and  a  man  of  worth.  I  expect  from  him  not  only  what  is  true,  but  what  is  the  most 
ioipQrtant&nd  necessary  to  understand  rightly  and  completely;  and  nobody  in  existence  is  more  capable  of  giving  me 
boOi  inlionnation  and  adrice.  Perhaps  if  he  thought  another  were  within  hearing  he  would  be  offended  or  over- 
(aotioos.  His  ddicacy  and  mine  are  warranted  safe  and  sound  tqr  the  obsenranoe  of  those  oommands  which  I  am 
Mfving  unto  thee.* 

It  happened  that  no  fnfonnatlon  was  given  in  this  conference  relattug  to  the  movements  or  designs  of  the 
nbela  60  that  Master  Jacob  Eldridge  was  left  possessor  of  the  costly  vellum,  which,  now  Master  Spenser  is 
d^erted  this  life^  I  keep  as  a  memorial  of  him,  albeit  of tener  than  ^ce  I  have  taken  pounce-box  and  pen-knife  in 
hmd,  in  order  to  make  it  a  fit  and  proper  vehicle  for  my  own  very  btet  writing.  But  I  pretermitted  it,  finding  that 
07  hand  is  no  longer  the  hand  it  was,  or  rather  that  tbe  breed  of  gtese  is  very  much  degenerated,  and  that  their 
faOtathke  men's  manners,  are  grown  softer  and  fiacdder.  Where  II  will  end  God  only  knowa ;  I  shaU  not  live 
tomit 

Alai^  poor  Jacob  Eldridge!  he  little  thought  that  within  twelve  months  his  glorious  master,  and  the  aoaroely  less 
lIoriiMis  poet,  would  be  no  more !  In  the  third  week  of  the  following  year  was  Master  Edmund  buried  at  the  charges 
ofthe  aail ;  and  within  these  few  days  hath  this  lofty  nobleman  bowed  his  head  under  the  axe  of  God's  displeasure ; 
neh  bdag  our  gracious  queen's.  My  kinsman  Jacob  sent  unto  me  by  the  Alcester  drover,  old  Clem  Fisher,  this 
•OMog  other  papers,  fearing  the  wrath  of  that  offended  highness,  which  allowed  not  her  own  sweet  disposition  to 
laertion  or  thwart  tbe  will  divfaMb  Jacob  did  likewise  teU  me  in  his  letter,  that  he  was  sure  I  should  be  happy  to 
bear  the  fnooesB  of  William  Shakspeare,  our  townsman.   And  in  truth  right  glad  waal  to  hear  of  it,  being  a  principal 

'   iobrisfiBgit  aboat,  as  those  several  sheets  will  show  which  have  the  broken  tile  laid  upon  them  to  keep  them 

j    dovnoompaetly. 

Jacobli  words  are  these : 

*N<m  Ispeak  of  poets,  you  will  be  in  a  mase  at  hearing  that  oar  townsman  hath  written  a  power  of  matter  for  the 
ptsThoaae^  Neither  he  nor  the  booksellers  think  it  quite  good  enough  to  print :  but  I  do  assure  you,  on  the  faith  of  a 
Chriatian,  it  is  not  bad ;  and  there  is  rars  ftm  in  the  last  thing  of  his  about  Venus,  where  a  Jew,  one  Shlloh,  is 
cbooaed  out  of  his  money  andhis  revenge.  However,  the  best  critios  and  the  greatest  lords  find  fault,  and  very  Justly, 
iB  the  words, 

"Bsthaot  a  Jew  eyes?  hath  nota  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimenskma^  senses,  affections,  passions?  fed  with  the 
■BMliDod,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  sul^ect  to  the  same  diseases,  healed  1^  the  same  meana^  warmed  and  cooled 
by  the  asms  winter  and  summer,  as  a  Christian  is  ? ' 

"Barely  this  is  very  undiristianlike.  Nay,  for  supposition  sake,  suppose  it  to  be  true,  was  it  his  business  to  tell  the 
P«9l*w?  Was  it  his  duty  to  ring  the  crier's  bell  and  cry  to  them,  the  iorrp  Jewt  are  quiU  at  mttck  mm  at  pou  aref 
The  ohnidi,  Inddly,  has  let  him  alone  for  the  present ;  and  the  queeai  winks  upon  It  The  best  defence  he  can  make 
for  hfansalf  is,  that  It  oomesfhnn  the  month  of  a  Jew,  who  says  many  other  things  as  abominable.  Master  Greene 
n^XOTtr-ratehlm;  but  Master  Greene  declares  that  if  William  goes  on  improving  and  taUng  his  advice^  it  will  be 
^opaate  hard  work  in  another  seven  years  to  find  so  many  as  half-a-doaen  chaps  equal  to  him  within  the  libertlee. 

'Maater  Greene  and  myself  took  him  with  us  tosse  the  burial  of  Blaster  Edmund[Spenserin;Westminster  Abbey,  on 
^  iMi  of  Jsnuary  last  The  halberdmen  pushed  us  back  as  having  no  business  there^  Master  Greene  told  them  he 
belonged  to  the  queen's  company  of  playera.  William  Shakspeare  could  have  said  the  aame,  but  did  not  And  I, 
I^Ji^fttiat  Master  Greene  and  he  might  be  halberded  back  into  the  crowd,  showed  the  badge  of  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
^^^■CNopon  did  the  aeijeant  ground  his  halberd,  and  say  unto  me, 

"That  badge  oommands  admittance  everywhwe :  your  folk  likewise  may  come  in.' 

"Maater  Greene  was  red-hot  angry,  and  told  foe  he  would  bring  him  before  the  amneU. 

-WnUsm  smiled,  and  Master  Greene  said, 

"'Why!  would  not  you.  If  you  were  In  my  place?* 

"^r^Ued. 

"'lam  an  half  Inclined  to  do  worse ;  to  bring  him  before  the  awiienee  some  qtare  hour.* 

'  At  the  doss  of  the  burial-service  all  the  poets  of  the  age  threw  thehr  pens  hito  the  grave,  together  with  the  piecss 
^  had  composed  In  praise  or  lamentation  of  the  deceased.  WHllam  Shakspeare  was  the  only  poet  who  abstained 
^r^Qthrowfaig  In  either  pen  or  poem ;  at  which  no  one  marvelled,  he  behig  of  low  estate,  and  the  others  not  having 
7«ttakea  him  hj  the  hand.  Tet  many  authors  recognised  hhn,  not  indeed  as  author,  but  as  player ;  and  one, 
chrfler  than  the  rest,  came  up  unto  him  triumphantly,  hla  cyea  sparkling  with  glee  and  satisltetkm,  and  said 
«naolatorfly, 

*  'In  due  time,  my  honest  friend,  you  may  be  admitted  to  do  as  much  for  one  of  us.' 

* '  After  such  encouragement/  replied  our  townsman* '  I  am  bound  in  duty  to  give  yon  the  preference,  should  I 
*n*«d  he  worthy.* 

"This  was  the  only  smart  thing  he  uttered  all  the  remainder  of  the  day;  during  the  whole  of  it  he  appeared  to  be 
^  loat  I  know  not  whether  In  melancholy  or  in  meditatton,  and  soon  left  us." 

^^cndeOi  aU  that  my  Unaman  Jacob  wrote  about  William  Shakspeare,  saving  and  excepting  hisexcnsefor 
■OThig  written  so  nraoh.    The  rest  of  his  letter  was  on  a  matter  of  wider  and  weightier  import,  namely,  on  the  price 
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of  Cottetvotde  dheew  at  ETMham  fair.  And  yet,  although  ingtnkraa  men  be  not  aBumg  the  neoetMriea  of  Ufe,  then 
la  something  in  them  that  makes  us  curious  in  regard  to  their  gofaaga  and  doings.  It  men  to  be  wished  that  aome  of 
them  had  attempted  to  be  better  aooountants ;  and  others  do  appear  to  have  laid  aside  the  copybook  full  early  in  the 
day.  NoTerthelesB.  they  have  their  uses  and  their  merits.  Master  Eldridge'a  letter  is  the  wrapper  of  much  wboIe< 
some  food  for  contemplation.  Although  the  decease  (within  so  brief  a  period)  of  such  a  poet  as  Master  Bpenser,  and 
such  a  patron  as  the  earl,  be  unto  us  appalling,  wa  land  and  magnify  the  great  Disposer  of  events,  no  less  for  his  good- 
ness in  raising  the  humble  than  for  his  power  in  extinguishing  the  great  And  peradventure  ye,  my  heirs  and 
descendants,  who  shall  read  with  due  attention  what  my  pen  now  writeth,  will  say  with  the  royal  Psalmist,  that  it 
inditeth  of  a  good  matter,  when  it  showeth  unto  you  that,  whereas  it  pleased  the  queen's  higlmeas  to  send  a  great  lord 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Heaven,  having  fitted  him  by  meana  of  such  earthly  instruments  as  princes  in  like  cases 
do  usually  employ,  and  deeming  (no  doubt)  in  her  princely  heart,  that  by  such  shrewd  tonsure  his  head  would  be  best 
fitted  fur  a  crown  of  glory,  and  thus  doing  all  that  she  did  out  of  the  purest  and  moat  considerate  love  for  him . .  it 
likewise  hath  pleaaed  her  highness  to  use  her  right  hand  as  freely  as  her  left,  and  to  raise  up  a  second  buzgess  of  our 
town  to  be  one  of  her  company  of  players.  And  ye  also,  by  industry  and  loyalty,  may  cheerfully  hope  for  promotion 
in  your  oallinga,  and  come  up  (some  of  you)  as  nearly  to  him  in  the  presence  of  royalty,  as  he  oometh  np  (far  off 
indeed  at  present)  to  tlie  great  and  wonderful  poet,  who  lies  dead  among  more  spices  than  any  phoenix,  and  more 
qniUs  than  any  porcupine.  If  thia  thought  may  not  priok  and  inoitate  yon,  little  is  to  be  hoped  from  any  gentle 
admonition  or  any  earnest  expostulation  of 

Your  loving  friend  and  kinsman, 

ANNO  JCT.  SUM  74,  DOM.  1599, 

DBCXNB.  16; 

GLORIA  DP.  Dr.  KT  008. 

AMOR  vaaaus  viaonrsM  rkoinam  ! 

PROTBSTANnCB  UXtUOR  ET  HOITBSTO  SKKBO  : 

oamroR  oo.vscraNTiAM  ubam  ! 


EXAMINATION,  &o.  &c. 


About  one  hour  before  noontide,  the  youth 
William  Shakspeare,  accused  of  deer-stealing,  and 
tpprehended  for  that  offence,  was  brought  into 
the  great  hall  at  Charlecote,  irhere,  having  made 
Iu8  obeisance,  it  was  most  gradouflly  permitted 
him  to  stand. 

The  worshipthl  Sir  Thomas  Lacj,  Knight,  see- 
ing him  right  opposite,  on  the  fiirther  side  of  the 
long  table,  and  fearing  no  disadyantage,  did  firown 
npon  him  with  great  dignity;  then,  deigning 
oe'er  a  word  to  the  culprit,  turned  he  his  fiioe  to- 
ward his  chaplain.  Sir  Silas  Oough,  who  stood 
be^de  him,  and  said  unto  him  most  courteously, 
and  unlike  unto  one  who  in  his  own  right  com- 
mindeth, 

"  Stand  out  of  the  way !  What  are  those  two 
▼aricts  bringing  into  the  room?" 

"  The  table,  sir,**  replied  Master  Silas,  "  upon 
the  which  the  consumption  of  the  yenison  was 
perpetrated.** 

The  youth,  William  Shakspeare,  did  thereupon 
pKy  and  breech  his  lordship  most  fervently, 
in  this  guise : 

"  0  air !  do  not  let  him  turn  the  tables  against 
me,  who  am  only  a  simple  stripling,  and  he  an 
old  cogger." 

Bot  Master  Silas  did  bite  his  nether  lip,  and 
<iid  cry  aloud, 

"  Look  upon  those  deadly  spots !  '* 

And  his  worship  did  look  thereupon  most 
Ktttdly,  and  did  say  in  the  ear  of  Master  Silas, 
bat  in  snch  wise  that  it  reached  even  unto  mine, 

"*  Good  honest  chandlery,  methinks !  ** 

"  God  grant  it  may  turn  out  so !  **  Maculated 
Kaster  Silas. 

The  youth,  hearing  these  words,  said  unto  him, 

"  I  fear.  Master  Silas,  gentry  like  you  often 
pr»y  God  to  grant  what  he  would  rather  not ; 
Mid  now  and  then  what  you  would  rather  not." 

Sir  Sihis  was  wroth  at  this  rudeness  of  speech 
about  God  in  the  fiice  of  a  preacher,  and  swd, 
reprovingly, 

"  Out  upon  thy  foul  mouth,  knave !  upon  which 
heglaoghter  and  venison." 

on  did  William  Shakspeare  sit  mute 


awhile,  and  discomfited;  then,  turning  to^rard 
Sir  Thomas,  and  looking  and  speaking  as  one 
subnuss  and  contrite,  he  thus  appealed  unto 
him : 

"  Worshipful  sir  1  were  there  any  signs  of 
venison  on  my  mouth.  Master  Silas  could  not 
for  his  life  cry  out  upon  it,  nor  help  kissing  it 
as  *twere  a  wench*8." 

Sir  Thomas  looked  upon  him  with  most  lordly 
gravity  and  wisdom,  and  ^  said  unto  him  in  a 
voice  that  might  have  come  from  the  bench, 
"  Youth  t  thou  speakest  irreverently ; "  and 
then  unto  Master  Silas,  "  Silas !  to  the  business 
on  hand.  Taste  the  &t  upon  yon  boor's  table, 
which  the  constable  hath  brought  hither,  good 
Master  Silas  t  And  declare  npon  oath,  being 
sworn  in  my  presence,  firsts  whether  said  &t  do 
proceed  of  venison;  secondly,  whether  said  venison 
be  of  buck  or  doe." 

Whereupon  the  reverend  Sir  Silas  did  go  incon- 
tinently, and  did  bend  forward  his  head,  shoul- 
ders, and  body,  and  did  severally  taste  four  white 
solid  substances  upon  an  oaken  board ;  said  board 
being  about  two  yards  long,  and  one  yard  four 
inches  wide ;  found  in,  and  brought  thiUier  from, 
the  tenement  or  messuage  of  Andrew  Haggit, 
who  hath  absconded.  Of  these  four  white  solid 
substances,  two  were  somewhat  larger  than  a 
groat,  and  thicker ;  one  about  the  size  of  King 
Heniy  the  Eighth's  shilling,  when  our  late  sov- 
ran lord  of  blessed  memory  was  toward  the 
lustiest ;  and  the  other,  that  is  to  say  the  mid- 
dlemost, did  resemble  in  some  sort  a  mushroom, 
not  over  fresh,  turned  upward  on  its  stalk. 

"  And  whatsayest  thou.  Master  Silas  1"  quoth 
the  knight. 

In  reply  whereunto  Sir  Silas  thus  averred: 

"  Venison  !  o*  my  conscience  1 
Buck !  or  bum  me  alive  I 

The  three  splashes  in  the  circumference  are  verily 
and  indeed  venison ;  buck,  moreover,  and  Char- 
lecote  buck,  upon  my  oath  ! " 

Then  carefully  tasting  the  protuberance  in  the 
centre,  he  spat  it  out,  crying. 
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"  Phol  pho!  villain!  viUain/'*  and  shaking 
his  fist  at  the  culprit. 

Whereat  .'the  said  culprit  smiled  and  winked, 
and  said  off-hand, 

"Save  thy  spittle.  Master  Silas!  It  wonld 
supply  a  gaudy  mess  to  the  hungriest  litter;  but 
it  would  turn  them  from  whelps  into  wolvets. 
'Tis  pity  to  throw  the  best  of  thee  away.  Nothing 
comes  out  of  thy  mouth  that  is  not  savory  and 
solid,  bating  thy  wit,  thy  sermons,  and  thy 
promises." 

It  was  my  duty  to  write  down  the  very  words, 
irreverent  as  they  are,  being  so  commanded. 
More  of  the  like,  it  is  tO'  be  feared,  would  have 
ensued,  but  that  Sir  Thomas  did  check  him, 
saying  shrewdly, 

«  Young  man  I  I  perceive  that  if  I  do  not 
stop  thee  in  thy  courses,  thy  name,  being  in- 
volved in  thy  company's,  may  one  day  or  other 
reach  across  the  county ;  and  folks  may  handle 
it  and  turn  it  about,  as  it  deserveth,  from  Coles- 
hill  to  Nuneaton,  from  Bromwicham  to  Browns- 
over.  And  who  knoweth  but  that,  years  after 
thy  death,  the  very  house  wherein  thou  wert 
bom  may  be  pointed  at,  and  commented  on,  by 
knots  of  people,  gentle  and  simple  1  What  a 
shame  for  an  honest  man's  son  t  Thanks  to  me, 
who  consider  of  measures  to  prevent  it !  Pos- 
terity shall  laud  and  glorify  me  for  plucking 
thee  clean  out  of  her  head,  and  for  picking  up 
timely  a  ticklish  skittle,  that  might  overthrow 
with  it  a  power  of  othen  just  as  light  I  will 
rid  the  hundred  of  thee,  with  God's  blessing! 
nay,  the  whole  shire.  We  will  have  none  such 
in  our  county :  we  justices  are  agreed  upon  it, 
and  we  will  keep  our  word  now  and  for  ever- 
more. Woe  betide  any  that  resembles  thee  in 
any  part  of  him ! " 

WTiereunto  Sir  Silas  added, 

"  We  will  dog  him,  and  worry  him,  and  haunt 
him,  and  bedevil  him ;  and  if  ever  he  hear  a 
comfortable  word,  it  shall  be  in  a  language  very 
difierent  from  his  own." 

"  As  different  as  thine  is  from  a  Christian's," 
said  the  youth. 

"  Boy !  thou  art  slow  of  apprehension,"  said 
Sir  Thomas,  with  much  gravi^;  and,  taking  up 
the  cue,  did  rejoin  : 

"  Master  Silas  would  impress  upon  thy  ductile 
and  tender  mind  the  danger  of  evil  doing ;  that 
we,  in  other  words,  that  justice,  is  resolved  to  fol- 
low him  up,  even  beyond  his  country,  where  he 
shall  hear  nothing  better  than  the  Itijian  or  the 
Spanish,  or  the  black  language,  or  the  language  of 
Turk  or  Troubadour,  or  Tartar  or  Mongle.  And 
forsooth,  for  this  gentle  and  indirect  reproof,  a  gen- 
tleman in  priest's  orders  is  told  by  a  sUipling  that 
he lacketh  Christianity!  Who  then  shall  give  it T 

Shakspeare,  Who,  indeed  %  when  the  founder 
of  the  feast  leaveth  an  invited  guest  so  empty ! 
Tea,  sir,  the  g^^est  was  invited,  and  the  board  was 
spr^Mt  The  fruits  that  Uiy  upon  it  be  there  still, 
and  fresh  as  ever ;  and  the  bread  of  life  in  those 
capacious  canisters  is  unconsumed  and  unbroken.^ 


Sir  SHaa  (aside).  The  knave  maketh  me 
hungry  with  his  mischievous  similitudes. 

Sir  Thomas,  Thou  hast  aggravated  thy 
offence,  Will  Shakspeare  I  Irreverent  caitiff!  is 
this  a  discourse  for  my  chaplain  and  clerk  t  Cm 
he  or  the  worthy  scribe  Ephraim  (his  worship  wu 
pleased  to  call  me  worthy)  write  down  such  words 
as  those,  about  litter  and  wolvets,  for  the  perusal 
and  meditation  of  the  grand  jury  1  If  the  whole 
corporation  of  Stratford  had  not  unanimously 
given  it  against  thee,  still  his  tongue  would  catch 
&ee,  as  the  evet  catcheth  a  gnat  Know,  sirrah, 
the  reverend  Sir  Silas,  albeit  ill  appointed  for 
riding,  and  not  over-fond  of  it,  goeth  to  eveiy 
house  wherein  is  a  venison  feast  for  thirty  miles 
round.  Not  a  buck's  hoof  on  any  stable-door  but 
it  awakeneth  his  recollections  like  a  red  letter. 

This  wholesome  reproof  did  bring  the  youth 
back  agun  to  his  right  senses ;  and  then  said  he, 
with  contrition,  and  with  a  wisdom  beyond  liis 
years,  and  little  to  be  expected  from  one  who  had 
spoken  just  before  so  unadvisedly  and  rashly, 

*'  Well  do  I  know  it,  your  worship !  And  verily 
do  I  believe  that  a  bone  of  one,  being  shovelled 
among  the  soil  upon  his  coffin,  would  forthwith 
quicken*  him.  Sooth  to  say,  there  is  ne'er  a 
buckhound  in  the  county  but  he  treateth  him  as 
a  godchild,  patting  him  on  the  head,  soothing  his 
velvety  ear  between  thumb  and  fore-finger,  eject- 
ing tick  from  tenement,  calling  him  fite  feOow, 
nMelad,  and  giving  him  his  bleasing,  as  one 
dearer  to  him  than  a  king^s  death  to  a  debtor^f 
or  a  bastard  to  a  dad  of  eighty.  This  is  the  only 
kindness  I  ever  heard  of  Master  Silas  toward  his 
fellow  creatures.  Never  hold  me  unjust  Sir 
Knight  to  Master  SiUus.  Could  I  learn  othtf 
good  of  Mm,  I  would  freely  say  it ;  for  we  do 
good  by  speaking  it,  and  none  is  easier.  Bien 
bad  men  are  not  bad  men  while  they  praise  the 
just  Their  first  step  backward  is  more  trouble- 
some and  wrenchmg  to  them  than  the  first  forward." 

"  In  Qod's  name,  where  did  he  gather  all  thisf 
whispered  his  wor^p  to  the  chaplain,  by  whose 
side  I  was  sitting.  "  Why,  he  talks  like  a  man  of 
forty-seven,  or  more ! " 

"  1  doubt  his  sincerity,  ur! "  replied  the  chap- 
lain.   "  His'words  are  fiiirer  now  .  .  .  ." 

"  Devil  choke  him  for  them  I "  inteijocted  he 
inanundervoice. 

"  .  .  .  .  and  almost  book-worthy;  but  out  of 
place.  What  the  scuriT^  cur  yelped  against  me, 
I  forgive  him  as  a  Christian.  Murrain  upon 
such  varlet  vermin !  It  is  but  of  late  years 
that  dignities  have  come  to  be  reviled;  the 
other  parts  of  the  Gospel  were  broken  long  be- 
fore ;  this  was  left  us;  and  now  this  likewise  is  to 
be  kicked  out  of  doors,  amid  the  mutterings  of 
such  mooncalves  as  him  yonder." 

"  Too  true,  Silas!"  said  the  knight  idgiiing 
deeply.    "Things  are  not  as  they  were  in  our 


*  Quicken,  bring  to  life. 

t  Debtors  were  often  let  oot  of  prlscm  at  the  coronatfoo 
of  a  new  Idny,  bat  orediton  never  paid  by  him. 
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gtoHoos  wan  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Theknayes 
were  thinned  then;  two  or  three  crops  a  year 
of  that  rank  squitch-grass  whioh^it  has  become  the 
fitfhion  of  bite  to  call  the  people.  There  was  some 
difference  then  between  buff  doublets  and  iron 
miQ;  and  the  rogues  felt  it.  Well-a-day!  we 
most  bear  what  God  willeth,  and  neyer  repine, 
ilthoagh  it  gives  a  man  the  heart-ache.  We  are 
bmmd  in  duty  to  keep  these  things  for  the  closet, 
ami  to  tell  God  of  them  only  when  we  call  upon 
Idi  holy  name,  and  have  him  quite  by  ounelyee." 

Sir  Silas  looked  discontented  and  impatient, 
aiul  sidd  snappishly, 

*G»t  we  off  here,  or  we  shall  be  at  foult. 
Start  him,  sir !  prythee,  start  him." 

Agsin  his  worship.  Sir  Thomas,  did  look 
grarely  and  grandly,  and,  taking  a  scrap  of  paper 
OQt  of  the  Holy  Book  then  lying  before  him,  did 
read  distinctly  these  words : 

'Providence  hath  sent  Master  Silas  back 
hither  this  morning  to  confound  thee  in  thy 
guilf 

Again,  with  all  the  courage  and  composure  of 
an  innocent  man,  and  indeed  with  more  than 
whit  an  innocent  man  ou^^t  to  possess  in  the 
presence  of  a  magistrate,  the  youngster  said, 
pointing  toward  Master  Silas, 

"  The  first  moment  he  ventureth  to  lift  up  his 
Tinge  from  the  table,  hath  Providence  marked 
Mm  miraculously.  I  have  heard  of  black  malice. 
How  many  of  our  words  have  more  in  them  than 
we  think  of  I  Give  a  countryman  a  plough  of 
nlver,  and  he  will  plough  with  it  all  the  season, 
and  never  know  its  substance.  Tis  thus  with 
our  daily  speech.  What  riches  lie  hidden  In  the 
Tulgar  tongue  of  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant! 
What  flowers  of  Paradise  lie  under  our  feet, 
with  their  beauties  and  parts  undistinguished 
and  ondiscemed,  from  having  been  daily  trodden 
on!  0  sir,  look  you  I  but  let  me  cover  my  eyes ! 
look  at  his  lips !  Gracious  Heaven !  they  were 
not  thoB  when  he  entered :  they  are  bhicker  now 
than  Hany  Tewe's  bull-bitch's  1  ** 

Master  Silas  did  lift  up  his  eyes  in  astonish- 
ment and  wrath ;  and  his  worship  Sir  Thomas  did 
open  his  wider  and  wider,  and  cried  by  fits  and 
starts, 

**  Ononercy !  true  enough !  nay,  afore  God, 
too  true  by  half  I  I  never  saw  the  like !  Who 
would  b^eve  it!  I  wish  I  were  £urly  rid  of  this 
cnmination!  my  hands  washed  clean  thereof! 
Another  time  I  anon  t  We  have  our  quarterly 
radons !  We  are  many  together :  at  present  I 
wnumd  .  .  .  ." 

And  now  indeed,  unless  Sir  Silas  had  taken  his 
wonhip  by  the  sleeve,  he  would  mayhap  have  re- 
oumded  the  lad.  But  Sir  Siks,  still  holding  the 
ilecre  and  shaking  it,  said  hurriedly, 

*'Lct  me  entreat  your  worship  to  ponder. 
^Hiat  black  does  the  feUow  talk  of]  My  blood 
»d  bile  rose  up  against  the  rogue ;  but  surely  I 
did  not  turn  black  in  the  fiwje,  or  in  the  mouth,  as 
the  fdlow  calls  it  1" 

^^tether  Master  Silas  had  some  suspicion  and 


inkling  of  the  cause,  or  not,  he  rubbed  his  right 
hand  along  his  fiice  and  lips,  and,  looking  upon 
it,  cried  aloud, 

"  Ho !  ho  !  is  it  off?  There  is  some  upon  my 
finger's  end,  I  find.  Now  I  have  it ;  ay,  there  it 
is.  That  large  splash  upon  the  centre  of  the  table 
is  tallow,  by  my  salvation !  The  profligates  sat 
up  until  the  candle  burned  out,  and  the  last  of  it 
ran  through  the  socket  upon  the  board.  We 
knew  it  before.  I  did  convey  into  my  mouth 
both  fikt  and  smut ! " 

"  Many  of  your  cloth  and  kidney  do  that^  good 
Master  Silas,  and  make  no  wry  fiices  about  it," 
quoth  the  youngster,  with  indiscreet  merriment, 
although  ^ort  of  laughter,  as  became  him,  who 
had  already  stepped  too  fiur,  and  reached  the  mire. 

To  save  paper  and  time,  I  shall  now,  for  the 
most-part,  write  only  what  they  all  said,  not  say- 
ing that  they  said  it,  and  just  copying  out  in  my 
dearest  hand  what  fell  respectively  firom  their 
mouths. 

Sir  Silas.  1  did  indeed  spit  it  forth,  and  emunge 
my  lips,  as  who  should  not  1 

ShaJapeart,  Would  it  were  so ! 

Sir  Silas,  Would  U  were  so!  in  thy  teeth, 
hypocrite ! 

Sir  Thomds,  And  truly  I  likewise  do  incline 
to  hope  and  credit  it,  as  thus  paraphrased  and 
expounded. 

Shakspeare.  Wait  until  this  blessed  daj  next 
year,  sir,  at  the  same  hour.  You  shall  see  it  forth 
again  at  its  due  season :  it  would  be  no  miracle  if 
it  lasted.  Spittle  may  cure  sore  ^yes,  but  not 
blasted  mouths  and  scald  oonsdenoes. 

Sir  Thomas,  Why!  who  taught  thee  all 
thisi 

. .  Then  turned  he  leisurely  toward  Sir  Silas,  and 
placing  his  hand  outspredden  upon  the  arm  of  the 
chaplidn,  said  unto  him  in  a  low,  judicial,  hollow 
voice, 

"  Every  word  true  and  solemn !  I  have  heard 
less  wise  saws  frt>m  between  black  covers." 

Sir  Silas  was  indignant  at  this  under-rating,  as 
he  appeared  to  think  it,  of  the  church  and  its 
ministry,  and  answered  impatiently,  with  Chris- 
tian freedom, 

^'  Tour  worship  surely  will  not  listen  to  this 
wild  wizard  in  his  brothel-pulpit ! " 

Shakspeare,  Do  I  live  to  hear  Charlecote  Hall 
called  a  brothel-pulpit  1  Alas  then  I  have  lived 
too  long! 

Sir^SHas,  We  will  tiy  to  amend  that  for 
thee. 

. .  William  seemed  not  to  hear  him,  loudly  as  he 
spake  and  pointedly  unto  the  youngster,  who 
wiped  his  eyes,  ciying, 

"  Commit  me,  sir  !  in  men^  commit  me ! 
Master  Ephraim  1  O  Master  Ephraim  1  A 
guiltless  man  may  feel  all  the  pangs  of  the 
guilty !  Is  it  you  who  are  to  make  out  the 
commitment]  Dispatch!  dispatch !  I  am  arweary 
of  my  life.  If  I  dared  to  lie,  I  would  plead 
guilty." 

Sir  Thomas,    Heyday !    No  wonder.  Master 
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Ephraiin,  thy  enttailB  are  moyed  and  wamble. 
DoBt  weep,  ladl  Nay,  nay;  thou  bearest  up 
brarely.  Silas !  I  now  find,  although  the  example 
come  before  me  from  humble  life,  that  what  my 
mother  said  was  true;  'twas  upon  my  f&ther's 
demise.    '  In  great  grief  there  are  few  tears.'  " 

Upon  which  did  the  youth,  Willy  Shakspeare, 

jog  himself  by  the  memory,  and  repeat  these  short 

verses,  not  wide  from  the  same  purport 

**  There  are,  alaa,-Bonie  depths  of  woe 

Too  Tast  for  tears  to  oTerflow.'* 

Shr  Thomas,  Let  those  who  are  sadly  vexed 
in  spirit  mind  that  notion,  whoever  indited  it,  and 
be  men :  I  always  was ;  but  some  little  grieft  have 
pinched  me  woundily. 

. .  Master  Silas  grew  impatient,  for  he  had  ridden 
hard  that  morning,  and  had  no  cushion  upon  his 
seat,  as  Sir  Thomas  had.  I  have  seen  in  my  time, 
that  he  who  is  seated  on  beech-wood  hath  very 
different  thoughts  and  moralities  from  him  who 
is  seated  on  goose-feathers  under  doe-skin.  But 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there,  albeit^  an  I  die, 
as  I  must,  my  heirs,  Judith  and  her  boy  Elijah, 
may  note  it 

Master  Silas,  as  above,  looked  sourishly,  and 
cried  aloud, 

**  The  witnesses !  the  witnesses  I  testimony ! 
testimony !  We  shall  now  see  whose  black  goes 
deepest  There  is  a  fork  to  be  had  that  can  hold 
the  slipperiest  eel,  and  a  finger  that  can  strip  the 
slimiest    I  cry  your  worship  to  the  witnesses." 

Sir  Thomae,  Ay  indeed,  we  are  losing  the 
day :  it  wastes  toward  noon,  and  nothing  done. 
Call  the  witnesses.  How  are  they  called  by 
name  %    Give  me  the  paper. 

. .  The  paper  being  forthwith  delivered  into  his 
worship's  hand  by  the  learned  clerk,  his  worship 
lid  read  aloud  the  name  of  Euseby  Treen.  Where- 
upon did  Euseby  Treen  come  forth  through  the 
great  hall-door,  which  was  ^jar,  and  answer  most 
audibly, 

*'  Your  worship  I" 

Straightway  cUd  Sir  Thomas  read  aloud,  in 
like  form  and  manner,  the  name  of  Joseph  Car- 
naby ;  and  in  like  manner  as  aforesaid  did  Joseph 
Camaby  make  answer  and  say, 

"  Your  worship !" 

Lastly  did  Sir  Thomas  turn  the  light  of  his 
countenance  on  William  Shakspeare,  saying, 

**  Thou  seest  these  good  men  deponents  against 
thee,  William  Shakspeare." 

And  then  did  Sir  Thomas  pause.  And  pending 
this  pause  did  William  Shakspeare  look  sted- 
&stly  in  the  fiuses  of  both;  and  stroking  down  his 
own  with  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  from  the  jaw-bone 
to  the  chin-point,  said  unto  his  honour, 

"  Faith !  it  would  give  me  much  pleasure,  and 
the  neighbourhood  much  vantage,  to  see  these  two 
fellows  good  men.  Joseph  Camaby  and  Euseby 
Treen !  Why  \  your  worship !  they  know  every 
hare's  form  in  Luddington-field  better  than  their 
own  beds,  and  as  well  pretty  nigh  as  any  wench's 
in  the  parish." 

Then  turned  he,  with  jocular  scoff,  unto  Joseph 


Camaby,  thus  accosting  him,  whom  his  shirt, 
being  made  stiffer  than  usual  for  the  oecasioD, 
mbbed  and  fitiyed. 

"  Ay,  Joseph !  smoothen  and  soothe  thy  collar- 
piece  again  and  again !  Hark-ye  !  I  know  what 
smock  that  was  knavishly  cut  from." 

Master  Silas  rose  up  in  high  choler,  and  said 
unto  Sir  Thomas, 

"  Sir !  do  not  listen  to  that  lewd  reviler:  I 
wager  ten  groats  I  prove  him  to  be  wrong  in  his 
scent  Joseph  Camaby  is  righteous  and  dis- 
creet" 

Shakspeare,  By  daylight  and  before  the  pa^ 
son.  Bears  and  boars  are  tame  creatures  and 
discreet  in  the  sunshine  and  after  dinner. 

Treen,  I  do  know  his  down-goings  and  Tip- 
risings. 

Shakspeare.  The  man  and  his  wife  are  one, 
saith  holy  Scripture. 

Treen,  A  sober-paced  and  rigid  man,  if  each 
there  be.    Few  keep  Lent  like  unto  him. 

Shakspeare,  I  warrant  him,  both  lent  and 
stolen. 

Sir  Thomas,  Peace  and  ulence  1  Now,  Joseph 
Camaby,  do  thou  depose  on  particulars. 

CarnaJby,  May  it  please  your  worship  I  I  was 
returning  fit>m  Hampton  upon  Allhallowinis 
eve,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven  at  ni^t, 
in  company  with  Master  Euseby  Treen;  and 
when  we  came  to  the  bottom  of  Mickle  Meadow, 
we  heard  several  men  in  discourse.  I  plucked 
Euseby  Treen  by  the  doublet,  and  whispered  in 
his  ear,  '  Euseby !  Euseby  I  let  us  slink  along  in 
the  shadow  of  the  elms  and  willows.' 

Treen,  Willows  and  elm-trees  were  the  words. 

Shakspeare,  See,  your  worship  !  what  diacord- 
ances !    They  can  not  agree  in  their  own  story. 

Sir  SHas,  The  same  thing,  the  same  thing, 
in  the  tn^in, 

Shakspeare.  By  less  differences  than  this, 
estates  have  been  lost,  hearts  broken,  andEngland, 
our  country,  filled  with  homeless,  helpless,  desti- 
tute orphans.    I  protest  against  it ! 

Sir  SHas,  Protest,  indeed !  He  talks  as  if  he 
were  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords.  They 
alone  can  protest 

Sir  Tfwmas.  Your  attorney  may  object,  not 
protest,  before  the  lord  judge. 

Proceed  you,  Joseph  Camaby. 

Camahy.  In  the  shadow  of  the  willows  and 
elm-trees  then  .  . 

Shakspeare,  No  hints,  no  conspiracies!  Keep 
to  your  own  story,  man,  and  do  not  borrow  his. 

Sir  SHas.  I  over-mle  the]  objection.  Nothing 
can  be  more  futile  and  frivolous. 

Shakspeare,  So  leamed  a  ma^strate  as  your 
worship  will  surely  do  me  justice  by  hearing  me 
attentively.  I  am  young:  nevertheless,  hiving 
more  than  one  year  written  in  the  office  of  an 
attomey,  and  having  heard  and  listened  to  many 
discourses  and  questions  on  Uw,  I  can  not  bat 
remember  the  heavy  fine  inflicted  on  a  gentle- 
man of  this  county,  who  committed  a  poor  man 
to  prison  for  being  in  possession  of  a  hare,  it 
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being  proved  that  the  hare  was  in  his  possession, 
tnd  not  he  in  the  hare's. 

Sir  Silas.  Synonymous  term!  synonymous 
tenni 

Sir  Thomas.  In  what  tenn  sayest  thou  was 
h  ?   I  do  not  remember  the  case. 

Sir  SUas,  Mere  quibble !  mere  equivoeation  1 
JesoiUcal !  Jesuitical ! 

Shaktpeare,  It  would  be  Jesuitical,  Sir  Silas, 
if  it  dngged  the  law  by  its  perversions  to  the 
tide  of  oppresuon  and  cruelty.  The  order  of 
JendtSy  I  fear,  is  as  numerous  as  its  tenets  are 
Ux  and  comprehensive.  I  am  sorry  to  see  their 
faxki  flounced  with  English  serge. 

Sir  Silas,  1  don't  understand  thee,  viper ! 

Sir  Thomas.  Cease  thou.  Will  Shakspeare ! 
Know  thy  place.  And  do  thou,  Joseph  Camaby, 
take  up  again  the  thread  of  thy  testimony. 

Carnaby.  We  were  still  at  some  distance  from 
the  party,  idien  on  a  sudden  Euseby  hung  an  .  .* 

Sir  Thomas.  As  well  write  'drew  back,' 
Master  Ephraim  and  Master  Silas  I  Be  drcum- 
speeter  in  speech.  Master  Joseph  Camaby !  I  did 
not  look  for  such  rude  phrases  from  that  starch- 
wireboose  under  thy  chin.    Continue,  man ! 

Carnaby.  '  Euseby ! '  said  I  in  his  ear,  '  what 
a3s  thee,  Euseby  1*  *  I  wag  no  fiurther,'  quoth  he. 
'  What  a  number  of  names  and  voices !' 

Sir  Thomas.  Dreadful  gang!  a  number  of 
names  and  voices !  Had  it  been  any  other  day 
in  the  year  but  Allhallowmas  eve !  To  steal  a 
beck  opon  such  a  day !  Well !  God  may  pardon 
eren  thai  Ck>  on,  go  on.  But  the  laws  of  our 
eoontry  must  have  their  satisfiiction  and  atone- 
me&t  Were  it  upon  any  other  day  in  the  calen- 
dar leas  holy,  the  buck  were  nothhig,  or  next  to 
nothmg,  saving  tiie  law  and  our  conscience  and 
our  good  report.  Yet  we,  her  majesty's  justices, 
most  stand  in  the  gap,  body  and  soul,  against 
eriUoers.  Now  do  thou,  in  furtherance  of  this 
boanesB,  give  thine  aid  unto  us,  Joseph  Camaby ! 
reaiemb^ing  that  mine  eye  from  this  judgment- 
Mat,  and  her  majesty's  bright  and  glorious  one 
overlooking  the  whole  realm,  and  the  broader  of 
God  above,  are  upon  thee. 

..Camaby  did  quail  a  matter  at  these  words 
tboQt  the  judgmentseat  and  the  broad  eye,  aptly 
ttd  gravely  delivered  by  him,  moreover,  who  hath 
to  adminiister  troth  and  righteousness  in  our 
incient  and  venerable  laws,  and  especially  at  the 
present  juncture  in  those  against  park-breaking 
and  deer-stealing.  But  finally,  nought  discomfited, 
uid  putting  his  hand  valiantly  atwizt  hip  and 
midr^  so  that  his  elbow  well-nigh  touched  the 
taller  pen  in  the  ink-pot,  he  went  on. 

OarnaJby.  '  In  the  shadow  of  the  willows  and 
dia-trees,'  said  he,  *  and  get  nearer.'  We  were 
still  at  some  distance,  maybe  a  score  of  furlongs, 
uom  the  party  .  . 

Sir  Thomas.  Thon  hast  said  it  already,  all 
«»ve  the  score  of  furlongs. 

Hast  room  for  them.  Master  Silas? 


*  Th«  word  hare  omitted  is  quite  illegfldai 


Sir  Silas.  Tea  and  would  make  room  for  fifty, 
to  let  the  fellow  swing  at  his  ease. 

Sir  Thomas.  Hast  room.  Master  Ephraim  1 

"  Tis  done,  most worshipftU  I"  said  I.  The  teamed 
knight  did  not  recollect  that  I  could  put  fifty  fur- 
longs in  a  needle's  eye,  give  me  pen  fine  enough. 

But  fiir  be  it  from  me  to  vaunt  of  my  penman- 
ship, although  there  be  those  who  do  malign  it, 
even  in  my  own  township  and  parish ;  yet  they 
never  have  unperched  me  from  my  calling,  and 
have  had  hard  work  to  take  an  idle  wench  or 
two  from  under  me  on  Saturday  nights. 

I  memorise  thus  much,  not  out  of  any  malice 
or  any  soreness  about  me,  but  that  those  of  my 
kindred  into  whose  hands  it  please  God  these 
papers  do  £all  hereafter,  may  bear  up  stoutly  in 
such  straits;  and  if  they  be  good  at  the  cudgel, 
that  they,  looking  first  at  their  man,  do  give  it 
him  heartily  and  unsparingly,  keeping  within  law. 

Sir  Thomas,  having  overlooked  what  we  had 
written,  and  meditated  awhile  thereupon,  said 
unto  Joseph, 

"  It  appeareth  by  thy  testimony  that  there  was 
a  huge  and  desperate  gang  of  them  a-foot  Be- 
vengeful  dogs !  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  them. 
The  Uws  forbid  precipitant^  and  violence.  A 
dozen  or  two  may  retum  and  harm  me ;  not  me 
indeed,  but  my  tenants  and  servants.  I  would 
fiun  act  with  prodenoe,  and  Uke  unto  him  who 
looketh  abroad.  He  must  tie  his  shoe  tightly 
who  passeth  through  mire ;  he  must  step  sofUy 
who  steppeth  over  stones ;  he  must  walk  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  (which,  without  a  brag,  I  do  at 
this  present  feel  upon  me),  who  hopeth  to  reach 
the  end  of  the  straightest  road  in  safety." 

Sir  Silas.  Tut!  tutt  your  worship!  Her 
majesty's  deputy  hath  matchlocks  and  halters  at 
a  knight's  disposal,  or  the  world  were  topi^urvy 
inde^ 

Sir  Thomas.  My  mental  ^aculations,  and  an 
influx  of  grace  thereupon,  have  shaken  and  washed 
from  my  brain  all  thy  last  words,  good  Joseph ! 
Thy  companion  here,  Euseby  Treen,  said  unto 
thee  .  .  ayl  .  . 

Camaby.  Said  unto  me,  '  What  a  number  of 
names  and  voices !  And  there  be  but  three  living 
men  in  all !  And  look  again !  Christ  deliver  us ! 
all  the  shadows  save  one  go  leftward :  that  one 
lieth  right  upon  the  river.  It  seemeth  a  big  squat 
monster,  shiJung  a  little,  as  one  ready  to  spring 
upon  its  prey.' 

Sir  Thomas.  A  dead  man  in  his  last  agonies, 
no  doubt  Tour  deer-stealer  doth  boggle  at 
nothing.  He  hath  alway  the  knife  in  doublet  and 
the  devil  at  elbow. 

I  wot  not  of  any  keeper  killed  or  missing.  To 
lose  one's  deer  and  keeper  too,  were  overmuch. 

Do,  in  God's  merciful  name,  hand  unto  me 
a  gUss  of  sack.  Master  Silas !  I  wax  fidntish  at 
the  big  squat  man.  He  hath  harmed  not  only 
me,  but  mine.  Furthermore,  the  examination  is 
grown  so  long. 

. .  Then  was  the  wine  delivered  by  Sir  Silas  into 
the  hand  of  his  worship,  who  drank  it  off  in  a 
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beaker  of  about  half  a  pint,  but  little  to  hijs  satiB- 
fiiction :  for  he  said  shortly  afterward, 

''  Hast  thoa  poured  no  water  into  the  sack, 
good  Master  Sihis?  It  seemeth  weaker  and 
washier  than  ordinary,  and  affordeth  small  com- 
fort unto  the  breast  and  stomach." 

Sir  Silas,  Not  I,  tmly,  sir,  and  the  bottle  is  a 
fresh  and  sound  one.  The  cork  reported  on  draw- 
ing, as  the  best  diyer  doth  6n  sousing  from 
Warwick  bridge  into  Avon.  A  rare  cork  I  as 
bright  as  the  glass  bottle,  and  as  smooth  as  the 
lips  of  any  cow. 

Sir  Thomas,  My  mouth  is  out  of  taste  this 
morning ;  or  the  same  wine,  mayhap,  hath  a  dif- 
ferent force  and  flavour  in  the  dining-room  and 
among  friends.    But  to  business.     What  moret 

Camaby.  'Euseby  Treen,  what  may  it  beT 
said  I.  'I  know,' quoth  he,  'but  dare  not  breaUie  it.' 

Sir  Thomas.  I  thought  I  had  taken  a  glass  of 
wine  verily.  Attention  to  my  duty  as  a  magis- 
trate is  paramount.  I  mind  nothing  else  when 
that  lies  before  me. 

Camaby !  I  credit  thy  honesty,  but  doubt  thy 
manhood.  Why  not  breathe  it,  with  a  yen- 
geance? 

Camaby,  It  was  Euseby  who  dared  not 

Sir  Thomas,  Stand  sUll :  say  nothing  yet : 
mind  my  orders :  fitir  and  sofUy :  compose  thyself. 

. .  They  all  stood  silent  for  some  time,  and  looked 
very  composed,  awaiting  the  commands  of  the 
knight.  His  mind  was  clearly  in  such  a  state  of 
devotion,  that  peradventure  he  might  not  have 
descended  for  a  while  longer  to  his  mundane 
duties,  had  not  Master  Silas  told  him  that^  under 
the  shadow  of  his  wing,  their  courage  had  returned 
and  they  were  quite  composed  again. 

"  You  may  proceed,"  said  the  knight 

Camaby.  Master  Treen  did  take  off  his  cap 
and  wipe  his  forehead.  I,  for  the  sake  of  com- 
forting him  in  this  his  heaviness,  placed  my  hand 
upon  his  crown ;  and  truly  I  might  have  taken 
it  for  a  tuft  of  bents,  the  hur  on  end,  the  skin 
immovable  as  Qod's  earth. 

. .  Sir  Thomas,  hearing  these  words,  lifted  up  his 
hands  above  his  own  head,  and,  in  the  loudest 
voice  he  had  yet  uttered,  did  he  cry, 

"  Wonderful  are  thy  ways  in  Israel,  0  Lord  !" 

So  saying,  the  pious  kn^ht  did  strike  his  knee 
with  the  palm  of  his  right  hand ;  and  then  gave 
he  a  sign,  bowing  his  head  and  closing  his  eyes, 
bywhich  Master  Camaby  did  think  he  signified  his 
pleasure  that  he  should  go  on  deposing.  And  he 
went  on  thus : 

Camaby,  At  this  moment  one  of  the  accom- 
plices cried,  *  Willy  I  Willy!  pryUiee  stop! 
enough  in  all  conscience !  First  thou  divertedst  us 
from  our  undertaking  with  thy  strange  vagaries ; 
thy  Italian  girls'  nursery  sighs ;  thy  Pucks  and 
pinchings,  and  thy  Windsor  whimsies.  No  kitten 
upon  a  bed  of  marum  ever  played  such  antics.  It 
was  summer  and  winter,  night  and  day,  with  us 
within  the  hour;  and  in  such  religion  did  we 
think  and  feel  it,  we  would  have  broken  the  man's 
jaw  who  gainsayed  it    We  have  slept  with  thee 


under  the  oaks  in  the  ancient  forest  of  Aiden, 
and  we  have  wakened  from  our  sleep  in  the  ton- 
pest  fiu*  at  sea.*  Now  art  thou  for  frightening 
us  agun  out  of  all  the  senses  thou  hadst  given  ui^ 
with  witches,  and  women  more  murderous  than 
they.' 

Then  followed  a  deeper  voice :  '  Stouter  men 
and  more  resolute  are  few ;  but  thou,  my  lad,  hast 
words  too  weighty  for  flesh  and  bones  to  bear  up 
against  And  who  knows  but  these  creatom 
may  pop  among  us  at  last,  as  the  wolf  did,  sore 
enough,  upon  him,  the  noisy  rogue,  who  so  long 
had  been  ciying  tool/!  and  too{fr 

Sir  Thomas.  Well  spoken,  for  two  thieves; 
albeit  I  miss  the  meaning  of  the  most-part  Did 
they  prevail  with  the  scapegrace,  and  stop  him  \ 

Camaby.  The  last  who  had  spoken  did  dap 
him  on  the  shoulder,  saying,  'Jump  into  the 
punt,  lad,  and  across.'  Thereupon  did  Will  Shak- 
speare  jump  into  said  punt>  and  begin  to  sing  t 
song  about  a  mermaid. 

Shalspeare.  Sir!  is  this  credible!  I  will  be 
sworn  I  never  saw  one ;  and  verily  do  believe  that 
scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  years  doth  venture  so 
&r  up  the  Avon. 

Sir  Thomas,  There  is  something  in  this. 
Thou  mayest  have  sung  about  one,  neverthelesL 
Young  poets  take  great  liberties  with  all  female 
kind ;  not  that  mermaids  are  such  veiy  unhwfiil 
game  for  them,  and  there  be  songs  even  about 
worse  and  staler  fish.  Mind  ye  that !  Thon  hast 
written  songs,  and  hast  sung^them,  and  lewd 
enough  they  be,  Qod  wot ! 

Shakspeare,  Pardon  me,  your  worship !  they 
were  not  mine  then.  Peradventure  the  song  aboat 
the  mermaid  may  have  been  that  ancient  one 
which  every  boy  in  most  parishes  has  been  singing 
for  many  years,  and  perhaps  his  fiither  bdbre 
him ;  and  somebody  was  singing  it  then,  mayhap, 
to  keep  up  his  courage  in  the  night 

Sir  Thomas.  I  never  heard  it 

Shakspeare,  Nobody  would  dare  to  sing  m  the 
presence  of  your  worship,  unless  commanded ;  not 
even  the  memudd  herself. 

Sir  Thomas,  Canst  thou  sing  it ! 

Shakspeare,  Yerily,  I  can  sing  nothing. 

Sir  Thomas,  CsioA  thou  repeat  it  from 
memory? 

Shakspeare.  It  is  so  long  since  I  have  thoaght 
about  it,  that  I  may  fail  in  the  attempt 

Sir  Thomas,  Try,  however. 

Shakspeare, 

TlM  mennaid  nt  upon  the  rocka 

AU  day  loof , 
Admiring  her  beauty  and  oombfiif  her  loeka, 

And  singing  a  mermaid  aong. 

Sir  Thomas,  What  was  iti  what  was  it! 
I  thought  as  much.  There  thon  standest,  like  a 
woodpecker,  chattering  and  chattering,  breaking 
the  bark  with  thy  beak,  and  leaving  the  grub 


«  By  thia  deposition  It  woold  appear  that  Shakipaare 
bad  formed  the  idea,  if  not  the  outline,  of  several  plays 
already,  much  as  he  altered  them,  no  doubt,  in  aflar4if& 
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There  it  was.     This  is  enough  to  put  a  Baint  out 
of  patience. 

Shattpeare.  The  wishes  of  jour  worship 
poflseas  a  mysterious  inflnenoe :  I  now  remember 
aU: 

And  heir  the  meraudd*»  0ODg  7011  may. 

As  rare  Bs  rare  oui  beb 
If  700  will  but  follow  the  1101  all  day* 
And  loaM  with  him  into  the  tea. 

Sir  Thomas,  It  must  be  an  idle  fellow  who 
Toold  take  that  trouble :  beside,  unless  he  nicked 
the  time  he  might  miss  the  monster.  There  be 
many  who  are  eJow  to  beliere  that  the  mermaid 
sisgeth. 

Skakapeare,  Ah  sir !  not  only  the  mermaid 
Bi^^,  but  the  merman  sweareth,  as  another  old 
Boo^vill  couTince  you. 

Sir  Thomas.  I  would  fiun  be  convinced  of 
God's  wonders  in  the  great  deeps,  and  would  lean 
upon  the  weakest  reed,  like  unto  thee,  to  manifest 
hk  ^ory.    Thou  mayest  conyince  me. 

Skahpeaare, 

AvQttdarftil  stoiy,  my  laaeee  and  lads, 
i^ndreotareytm  Ve  heard  fhmi  your  prannainf  or  dads. 
Of  a  Bcnnan  that  came  every  night  to  woo 
Ikeipiasterof  sptnster^  onr  Catherine  Crewe. 

But  Catherine  Crewe 
Is  now  aerenty-two, 
And  a?ers  she  hath  half  forgotten 
Tbe  tnith  of  the  tale>  when  you  ask  her  about  it, 
AadMjib  as  if  fain  to  deny  it  or  flout  it, 
fockl  1X€  Wurman  U  dead  and  rotten. 

ThsBMniBa  came  up,  as  the  mermen  are  wont. 
To  the  top  of  the  water,  and  then  swam  upon't ; 
ADdOsthflrine  saw  him  with  both  her  two  eyes,^ 
A  taMty  young  merman  full  six  feet  in  sixe. 

And  Catherine  was  frightoi'd. 

Her  scalp-skin  it  tighten'd. 
And  her  head  it  swam  strangely,  although  on  dryland  ; 

And  the  merman  made  bold 

EftsoooB  to  lay  hold 
(Aif  Catherine  well  reooUects)  of  her  hand. 

Bat  how  oonld  a  mennan,  if  ertr  so  good, 

Or  if  erer  so  oterer,  be  well  undentood 

By  a  simple  yoang  oreature  of  oar  flesh  and  blood  ? 

Some  tdl  OS  the  merman 
Can  only  speak  Gennan, 
hi  a  Toioe  between  granting  and  snoring ; 
^  Catherine  says  he  had  learnt  in  the  wars 
TbelsQgnage.  peranastons,  and  oaths  of  our  tars. 
And  that  even  liis  Toioe  was  not  foreign. 

Vflt  whoi  she  was  asked  how  he  managed  to  hide 
^Snenflshytail,  coming  out  of  the  tide 

^  night  after  lUght  abore  twenty, 
*Toe  trooblesome  creatures  I '  old  Catherine  replied, 

'/»*<«pocAel:  won't  that  now  content  ye?' 

Sir  Thomas.  I  have  my  doubts  yet.  I  ^should 
Ittre  said  unto  her  seriously,  ^  Kate !  Kate !  I  am 
ttot  convinced.'  There  may  be  witchcraft  or  sort!- 
l^  in  it  I  would  have  made  it  a  star-chamber 
matter. 

Shahpeare,  It  waa  one^  sir ! 

Sir  Thomas.  And  now  I  am  reminded  by  this 
*ffly  childish  song,  which,  after  all,  is  not  the  true 
iiMurmaid's,  thou  didst  tell  me,  Silas,  that  the 


papers  found  in  the  lad's  pocket  were  intended 
for  poetry. 

Sir  Silas.  I  wish  he  had  missed  his  aim,  sir, 
in  your  park,  as  he  hath  missed  it  in  his  poetiy. 
The  papers  are  not  worth  reading ;  they  do  not 
go  against  him  in  the  point  at  issue. 

Sir  Thomas.  We  must  see  that;  they  being 
taken  upon  his  person  when  apprehended. 

Sir  Silas.  Let  Ephraim  read  them  then :  it 
behoveth  not  me,  a  Master  of  Arts,  to  con  a 
whelp's  whining. 

Sir  Thomas.  Do  thou  read  them  aloud  unto 
usy  good  Master  Ephraim. 

. .  Whereupon  I  took  the  papers,  which  young 
Willy  had  not  bestowed  much  pains  on ;  and  they 
posed  and  puzzled  me  grievously,  for  they  were 
blottedand  scrawled  in  many  places,  as  if  somebody 
had  put  him  out.  These  likewise  I  thought  fit, 
after  long  consideration,  to  write  better,  and  pre- 
serve, great  as  the  loss  of  time  is  when  men  of 
business  take  in  hand  such  unseemly  matters. 
However,  they  are  decenter  than  most,  and  not 
without  their  moral :  for  example : 

TO  TBS  OWLBT. 

Who,  O  thou  sapient  saintly  bfa^  I 
Thy  shouted  warnings  erer  heard 

Unbleached  by  fear  1 
The  blue-fiaced  blubbering  imp,  who  steals 
Yon  turnips^  thinks  thee  at  his  heeli^ 

Afar  or  near. 

The  bnwnier  churl  who  brags  at  times 
To  front  and  top  the  rankest  crimes. 

To  paunch  a  deer, 
Quarter  a  priest,  or  squeeie  a  wench. 
Scuds  from  thee,  clammy  as  a  tench. 

Be  knows  not  where. 

For  this  the  righteous  Lord  of  all 
Consigns  to  thee  the  castle* wall. 

When,  many  a  year, 
Closed  in  the  chanoel-Tault,  are  ^es 
Rainy  or  sunny  at  the  sighs 

Of  knight  or  peer. 

Sir  Thomas,  when  I  had  ended,  said  unto  me, 

"  No  harm  herein;  but  are  they  overl* 

IrepUed,  "Yea,8ir!'' 
'  "  I  miss  the  iXM^,"  quoth  he;  "  there  is  usually 
a  lump  of  sugar,  or  a  smack  thereof,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  glass.  They  who  a^  inexperienced  in 
poetiy  do  write  it  as  boys  do  their  copies  in  the 
copy-book,  without  a  flourish  at  the  firds.  It  is 
only  the  master  who  can  do  this  befitUngly." 

I  bowed  unto  his  worship  reverentially,  thinking 
of  a  surety  ^^  meant  me,  and  returned  my  best 
thanks  in  set  Umguage.  But  his  worship  rebuffed 
them,  and  told  me  graciously  that  he  had  an  eye 
on  another  of  very  different  quality;  that  the 
plain  sense  of  his  discourse  might  do  for  me,  the 
subtiler  was  certainly  for  himself.  He  added^ 
that  in  his  younger  days  he  had  heard  from  a 
person  of  great  parts,  and  had  since  profited  by  it> 
that  ordinary  poets  are  like  adders ;  the  tail  blunt 
and  the  body  rough,  and  the  whole  reptile  cold- 
blooded and. sluggish;  whereas  we,  he  subjoined, 
leap  and  caracole  and  curvet,  and  are  as  warm  as 
velvet,  and  as  sleek  as  satin,  and  as  perfumed  as 
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a  Naples  fim,  in  every  part  of  us ;  and  the  end  of 
our  poems  is  as  pointed  as  a  perch's  back-fin,  and 
it  requires  as  much  nicety  to  pick  it  up  as  a 
needle  *  at  nine  groats  the  hundred." 

Then  turning  towards  the  culprit,  he  said  mildly 
unto  him, 

'*  Now  why  canst  thou  not  apply  thyself  unto 
study?  Why  canst  thou  not  ask  advice  of  thy 
superiors  in  rank  and  wisdom  ?  In  a  few  years, 
under  good  discipline,  thou  mightest  rise  from  the 
owlet  unto  the  peacock.  I  know  not  what  pleasant 
things  might  not  come  into  the  youthM  head 
thereupon. 

"  He  was  the  bird  of  VenuSyt  goddess  of  beauty. 
He  flew  down  (I  iq>eak  as  a  poet,  and  not  in  my 
quality  of  knight  and  Christian)  with  half  the 
stars  of  heaven  upon  his  tail;  and  his  long  blue 
neck  doth  verily  appear  a  dainty  slice  out  of  the 
solid  sky." 

Sir  Silas  smote  me  with  his  elbow,  and  said  in 
my  ear, 

"  He  wanteth  not  this  stufling :  he  beats  a 
pheasant  out  of  the  kitchen,  to  my  mind,  take 
him  only  at  the  pheasant's  size,  and  don't  (upon 
your  life)  overdo  him. 

"  Never  be  cast  down  in  spirit,  nor  take  it  too 
grievously  to  heart,  if  the  colour  be  a  suspicion 
of  the  pinkish  :  no  sign  of  rawness  in  that :  none 
whatever.  It  is  as  becoming  to  him  as  to  the 
salmon ;  it  is  as  natural  to  your  peaKshick  in  his 
best  cookery,  as  it  is  to  the  finest  October  morning, 
moist  underfoot,  when  partridge's  and  puss's 
and  reynard's  scent  lies  sweetly." 

Willy  Shakspeare  in  the  meantime  lifted  up  his 
hands  above  Ms  ears  half  a  cubit,  and,  talung 
breath  again,  said  audibly,  although  he  willed  it 
to  be  said  unto  himself  alone, 

"  0  that  knights  could  deign  to  be  our  teachers ! 
Methinks  I  should  briefly  spring  up  into  heaven, 
through  the  very  chink  out  of  which  the  peacock 
took  his  neck." 

Master  Silas,  who,  like  myself  and  the  worship- 
ful knight,  did  overhear  him,  said  angrily, 

"  To  spring  up  into  heaven,  my  lad,  it  would  be 
as  well  to  have  at  least  one  foot  upon  the  ground 
to  make  the  spring  withal.  I  doubt  whether  we 
shall  leave  thee  this  vantage." 

"  Nay,  nay !  thou  art  hard  upon  him,  Silas ! " 
said  the  knight. 

I  was  turning  over  the  other  papers  taken  frt>m 
the  pocket  of  the  culprit  on  his  apprehension, 
and  had  fixed  my  eyes  on  one,  when  Sir  Thomas 
caught  them  thus  occupied,  and  exclaimed, 

"  Mercy  upon  us  I  have  we  more  1 " 

"  Your  patience,  worshipful  sir !"  said  I ;  "must 
I  forward?" 


*  The  fTMter  ptrt  of  the  vmltie  of  the  present  work 
•riMe  from  the  oertain  infonnation  it  alfords  ns  on  the 
prioe  of  needles  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth :  fine  needles  in 
her  days  were  made  only  at  Liege,  and  some  few  cities  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  may  he  reckoned  among  those  things 
which  were  much  dearer  than  they  are  now. 

t  Mr.  Tooke  had  not  yet  published  his  Paniht<m, 


"  Yea,  yea,"  quoth  he,  resignedly,  **  we  must  go 
through :  we  are  pilgrims  in  this  life." 

Then  did  I  read,  in  a  clear  voice,  the  contents  of 
paper  the  second,  being  as  followeth : 


I  loved  him  not ;  and  yet  now  he  is  gone 

I  feel  I  am  idone. 
I  oheok'd  him  while  he  spoke;  yet  could  he  speak, 

Alas!  I  would  not  check. 
For  reasons  not  to  lore  him  once  I  seoglit. 

And  wearied  all  my  thought 
To  veot  myself  and  him :  I  now  would  giT« 

My  love,  could  he  but  live 
Who  lately  lived  for  me,  and  when  he  toaod 

Twas  rain,  in  holy  ground 
He  hid  his  fM>e  amid  the  shades  of  death. 

I  waste  for  him  my  breath 
Who  wasted  his  for  me :  but  mine  leiurua. 

And  this  lorn  bosom  bums 
With  stifling  heat,  heaving  It  up  In  deepi 

And  waUng  roe  to  weep 
Tears  that  had  melted  his  soft  heart :  for  years 

Wept  he  as  bitter  tears. 
Merciful  God  I  such  was  his  latest  prayer. 

Then  majf  the  never  share  t 
(luieter  is  his  breath,  his  breast  mofe  cold. 

Than  daisies  in  the  mould. 
Where  children  spdl.  athwart  the  churchyard  gite. 

His  name  and  life's  brief  date. 
Pray  for  him,  gentle  souls,  iHioe'er  yoa  ba. 

And  oh !  pray  too  for  me ! 

Sir  Thomas  had  fiUlen  into  a  most  eomibrtible 
and  refreshing  slumber  ere  this  lecture  was  con- 
cluded :  but  tJ^e  pause  broke  it,  as  there  be  many 
who  experience  after  the  evening  service  in  oar 
parish-church.  Uowbeit,  he  had  presently  all  hii 
wits  about  him,  and  remembered  well  that  be 
had  been  carefiilly  counting  the  syllables,  aboat 
the  time  when  I  had  pierced  as  &r  as  into  the 
middle. 

**  Young  man,"  said  he  to  Willy,  "  thou  girert 
short  measure  in  evexy  other  sack  of  the  load. 
Thy  uppermost  stake  is  of  right  length;  tbe 
undermost  fisklleth  ofif,  methinks. 

''  Master  Ephraim,  canst  thou  count  syllables  1 
I  mean  no  ofience.  I  may  have  counted  wrong- 
fully myself,  not  being  bom  nor  educated  for  m 
accountant.** 

At  such  order  I  did  count;  and  truly  the 
suspicion  was  as  just  as  if  he  had  neither  been  a 
knight  nor  a  sleeper. 

"Sad  stuff!  sad  stuff  indeed!"  said  Hast^ 
Sihis,  "  and  smelling  of  popery  and  wax-candle«.' 

"  Aye  1 "  said  Sir  Thomas,  "  I  must  sifl  that." 

"  If  praying  for  the  dead  is  not  popery,"  ttSA 
Master  Sihis,  "  I  know  not  what  the  deril  i& 
Let  them  pray  for  us ;  they  may  know  whether  it 
will  do  us  any  good  :  we  need  not  pray  for  them; 
we  can  not  teU  whether  it  will  do  them  anj.  I 
call  this  sound  divinity/* 

"Are  our  churchmen  all  agreed  thereupon?' 
asked  Sir  Thomas. 

**  The  wisest  are,"  replied  Master  Silas.  ^  There 
are  some  lank  rascals  who  will  never  agree  upon 
anything  but  upon  doubting.  I  would  not  give 
ninepence  for  the  best  gown  upon  the  most  thrlA; 
of  'em ;  and  their  fingers  are  as  stiff  and  hard  with 
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their  pedlary  knavish  writing,  as  any  bishop's  are 
with  chalk-Btones  won  honestly  from  the  gout." 

Sir  Thomas  took  the  paper  np  from  the  table 
on  which  I  had  laid  it,  and  said^  after  a  while, 

"  The  man  may  only  have  swooned.  I  scorn  to 
pUy  the  critic,  or  to  ask  anyone  the  meaning  of 
1  vord ;  bat,  sinah  ! " 

Here  he  tamed  in  his  chair  from  the  side  of 
Master  Silas,  and  said  onto  Willy, 

"  William  Shakspeare  t  oat  of  this  thraldom  in 
regird  to  popery,  I  hope,  by  God's  blessing,  to 
deliver  thee.  If  ever  thou  repeatest  the  said 
Tosei,  knowing  the  msn  to  be  to  all  intents  and 
porposes  adead  man,  prythee  read  the  censurable 
line  as  thna  corrected, 

fnj  Cor  our  Tlxsin  Qoeacw  gantlet  I  wIioe*«r  joabe, 

although  it  is  not  quite  the  thing  that  another 
ihodd  impinge  80  closely  on  her  skirts. 
1  *'By  this  improvement,  of  me  suggested,  thou 
mayest  make!  some  amends,  a  syllable  or  two, 
for  the  many  that  are  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
aie  found  wanting." 

Then  taming  unto  me,  as  being  conversant  by 
my  profession  in  such  matters,  and  the  same 
bdng  not  very  worthy  of  learned  and  staid  clerks 
the  like  of  Master  Sihis,  he  said, 

'^  Of  all  the  youths  that  did  ever  write  in  verse, 
thia  one  verily  is  he  who  hath  the  fewest  flowers 
and  derieea.  But  it  would  be  loss  of  time  to  form 
a  border  in  the  fashion  of  a  kingly  crown,  or  a 
dnfpim  or  a  Turk  on  horseback,  out  of  buttercups 
and  dandelions. 

''Master  Ephraim !  look  at  these  badgers !  with 
a  bog  leg  on  one  quarter  and  a  short  leg  on  the 
other.  The  wench  herself  might  well  and  truly 
hare  nid  all  that  matter  without  the  poet>  bating 
the  rhymes  and  metre.  Among  the  girls  in  the 
coontiy  there  are  many  such  shMy^kaUya,  who 
give  themselves  sore  eyes  and  sharp  eye-water : 
1  would  cure  them  rod  in  hand." 

Whereupon  did  William  Shakspeare  say,  with 
great  hnmility, 

"So  wooldfl,  may  it  please  your  worship,  an 
they  would  let  me." 

"beorngible  sluts!  Out  upon  'em  t  and  thou 
^  no  better  than  they  are,"  quoth  the  knight. 

Xaiter  Silas  cried  aloud,  "No  better,  marry ! 
th^  at  the  worst  are  but  carted  and  whipt  for  the 
edification  of  the  market-folks.*  Not  a  squire  or 
P^non  in  the  county  round  but  oomes  in  his  best 
to  tee  a  man  hanged*" 

"The  edificaaon  then  is  higher  by  a  deal,"  said 
WiniaiQ,  very  composedly. 

"Troth!  is  it^"  repUed  Master  Sihis.  "The 
^^  poisonous  rep^e  has  the  richest  jewel  in  his 
head:  thou  shalt  share  the  richest  gift  bestowed 
apon  royalty,  and  Shalt  cure  the  kii^seviL"t 


*TliiB  was  really  tiMoaM  within  0 ,. 

1  l*«aa  ftnmcrly  tbooght,  end  perhaps  ie  thought  stffl, 
^tlM  hold  of  a  man  recently  hangwlbehig  mhhedon 
<^tamoar  of  the  kiag's  eril  wae  able  to  onre  it.  The 
uovn  and  the  gallows  divided  the  tfonr  of  the  eornn 
'vaedy. 


"  It  is  more  tractable,  then,  than  the  church's," 
quoth  William ;  and,  turning  his  £ace  toward  the 
chair,  he  made  an  obeisance  to  Sir  Thomas, 
saying, 

"  Sir !  the  more  submissive  my  behaviour  is, 
the  more  vehement  and  boisterous  is  Master 
Silas.  My  gentlest  words  serve  only  to  carry  him 
toward  the  contrary  quarter,  as  the  south-wind 
bloweth  a  ship  norUiward." 

"Youth  1"  said  Sir  Thomas,  smijing  most  be- 
nignly, "  I  find,  and  well  indeed  might  I  have 
surmised,  thy  utter  ignorance  of  winds,  equinoxes, 
and  tides.  Consider  now  a  little!  With  what 
propriety  can  a  wind  be  called  a  south-wind  if  it 
bloweth  a  vessel  to  the  north  1  Would  it  be  a 
south-wind  that  blew  it  from  this  hall  into 
Warwick  market-place  t " 

"  It  would  be  a  strong  one,"  said  Master  Silas 
unto  me,  pointing  Ids  remark,  as  witty  men  are 
wont,  with  the  elbow-pan. 

But  Sir  Thomas,  who  waited  for  an  answer, 
and  received  none,  continued, 

"Would  a  man  be  called  a  good  man  who 
tended  and  pushed  on  toward  evil  % " 

Shakspeare,  I  stand  corrected.  I  could  sail 
to  Cathay  or  Tartary*  with  half  the  nautical 
knowledge  I  have  acquired  in  this  glorious  halL 

The  devil  impelling  a  mortal  to  wrong 
courses,  is  thereby  known  to  be  the  deviL  He, 
on  the  contrary,  who  exdteth  to  good  is  no  devil, 
but  an  angel  of  light,  or  under  the  guidanoe  of 
one.  The  devil  driveth  nnto  his  own  home ;  so 
doth  the  south-wind,  so  doth  the  north-wind. 

Alas !  alas  1  we  possess  not  the  mastery  over 
our  own  weak  minds,  when  a  higher  spirit 
standeth  nigh,  and  draweth  us  within  his 
influence. 

Sir  ThomoB,  Those  thy  words  are  wdl  enough ; 
very  well,  very  good,  wise,  discreet, 'judicious 
beyond  thy  years.  But  then  that  sailing  oomes 
in  an  awki^urd,  ugly  way  across  me ;  that  Cathay, 
that  Tartarus! 

Have  a  care!  Do  thou  nothing  rashly. 
Mind  1  an  thou  stealeth  my  punt  for  the  purpose, 
I  send  the  constable  after  thee  or  e'er  Uioa  art 
half  way  over. 

Shakspeare,  He  would  make  a  stock-fish  of 
me  an  he  caught  me.  It  is  hard  sailing  out  of 
his  straits,  alUiough  they  be  carefully  lidd  down 
in  most  parishes,  and  many  have  taken  them 
from  actual  survey. 

Sir  Silas,  Sir,  we  have  bestowed  on  him 
already  well-nigh  a  good  hour  of  our  time. 

. .  Sir  Thomas,  who  was  always  fond  of  giving 
admonition  and  reproof  to  the  ignorant  and 
erring,  and  who  had  found  the  seeds  (little 
mustard-seeds,  'tis  true,  and  never  likely  to  arise 
into  the  great  mustard-tree  of  the  Gospel^  in  the 
poor  lad  Willy,  did  let  his  heart  soften  a  whit 
tenderer  and  kindlier  than  Master  Silas  did,  and 
said  unto  Master  Silas, 


*  And  yet  he  never  did  sail  any  farther  than   into 
Bohemia. 
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"  A  good  hour  of  our  time !  Yea,  Silas !  and 
thoQ  wouldst  give  him  eternity  1  ** 

"WTiat,  sir!  would  you  let  him  gol"  said 
Master  Silas.  "  Presently  we  shall  have  neither 
deer  nor  dog,  neither  hare  nor  coney,  neither 
swan  nor  heron;  every  carp  from  pool,  every 
bream  from  brook,  will  be  groped  for.  The 
marble  monuments  in  the  churish  will  no  longer 
protect  the  leaden  coflSns ;  and  if  there  be  any 
ring  of  gold  on  the  finger  of  knight  or  dame,  it 
will  be  torn  away  with  as  little  ruth  and  ceremony 
as  the  ring  from  a  butchered  sow's  snout." 

"  Awful  words  t  Master  Silas,**  quoth  the  knight, 
musing;  "but  thou  mistakeet  my  intentions.  I 
let  him  not  go :  howbeit,  at  worst  I  would  only 
mark  him  in  the  ear,  and  turn  him  up  again 
after  this  warning,  peradventure  with  a  few 
stripes  to  boot,  athwart  the  shoulders,  in  order  to 
make  them  ^irug  a  little,  and  shake  off  the 
burden  of  idleness." 

Now  I,  haying  seen,  I  dare  not  say  the  inno- 
cence, but  the  innocent  and  simple  manner  of 
Willy,  and  pitying  his  tender  years,  and  haying  an 
inklhig  that  he  was  a  lad,  poor  Willy  1  whom 
God  had  endowed  with  some  parts,  and  into  whose 
breast  he  had  instilled  that  milk  of  loving-kind- 
ness, by  which  alone  we  can  be  like  unto  those 
little  children  of  whom  is  the  household  and 
kingdom  of  our  Lord,  I  was  moved,  yea  even 
unto  tears.  And  now,  to  bring  gentler  thoughts 
into  the  hearts  of  Master  Sihis  and  Sir  Thomas, 
who  in  his  wisdom  deemed  it  a  light  punishment 
to  slit  an  ear  or  two,  or  inflict  a  wiry  scourging, 
I  did  remind  his  worship  that  another  paper  was 
yet  unread,  at  least  to  them,  although  I  had  been 
perusing  it. 

This  was  much  pleasanter  than  the  two  former, 
and  overflowing  with  the  praises  of  the  worthy 
knight  and  his  gracious  lady;  and,  having  an 
echo  to  it  in  another  voice,  I  did  hope  thereby  to 
disarm  their  just  wrath  and  indignation.  It  was 
thus  couched. 

Jen !  what  lofty  elms  ve  here ! 
Let  me  look  throngh  them  U  the  dear 
Deep  iky  abort,  and  bleee  my  ftar 
That  snob  a  worthy  knight*!  th«y  are! 


Imiocent  oreatnree  I  how  thoee  deer 
Trot  mecrfly,  and  romp  and  rear  I 

FIRST  inaPHSBD. 

The  glorkmt  knight  who  walks  beside 
His  most  maJestlo  lady  bride. 

Under  these  brandies  spreading  wide. 


Carries  about  so  many  oares 
Toaohing  his  anoestors  and  betny 
That  came  fhnn  Athens  and  from 

snooMD  sasraaao. 
As  many  of  them  as  are  oome. 


Nought  else  the  smallest  lodge  can  fhid 
In  the  vast  manors  of  his  mind ; 
Envying  not  Sdomon  his  wit, 


SCOOM  O  SHSPHSaO. 

No,  nor  his  women ;  not  a  bit ; 
Being  well-built  and  well-bdutved 
As  Solomon,  I  trow,  or  David. 

FIBST  SBSFHEaO. 

And  taking  by  his  JeweU'd  hand 

The  Jewel  of  that  lady  bland. 

He  sees  the  tossing  antlers  pass 

And  throw  qmdnt  shadows  ote  the  grass ; 

While  she  alike  the  hoar  begnilee. 

And  looks  at  him  and  them,  and  smiles. 


With  ooosdenee  proof  'gainst  8atan*s  Aoek, 

Albeit  finer  than  her  smoek,* 

Marry  I  her  smiles  are  not  of  vanity. 

But  resting  on  sound  Christianity. 

Faith  you  would  swear  had  naO'df  her  ears  on 

The  book  and  onshkm  of  the  parson. 

"  Methinks  the  rhyme  at  the  latter  end  might 
be  bettered,"  said  Sir  Thomas.  "  The  remainder 
is  indited  not  unaptly.  But,  young  man !  'nerer 
having  obtained  the  permission  of  my  honourable 
dame  to  praise  her  in  guise  of  poetry,  I  can  not 
see  all  the  merit  I  would  fiun  disoem  in  the 
verses.  She  ought  first  to  have  been  sounded ; 
and  it  being  certified  that  she  disapproved  not 
her  glorification,  then  might  it  be  trumpeted 
forth  into  the  world  below." 

"MostworBhipfulknight  freplied  theyoungster; 
"  I  never  could  take  it  in  hand  to  sound  a  dame 
of  quality ;  they  are  all  of  them  too  deep  and  too 
practised  for  me,  and  have  better  and  i^ler  men 
about  'em.  And  surely  I  did  imag^e  to  myself 
that  if  it  were  asked  of  any  honourable,  man 
(omitting  to  speak  of  ladies)  whether  he  would  give 
penniaaion  to  be  openly  praised,  he  would  rcgect  the 
application  as  a  gross  offence.  It  appeueth  to 
me^that  even  to  praise  one's  sel(  although  it  be 
shameful,  is  less  shameful  than  to  throw  a  burn- 
ing coal  into  the  incense-box  that  another  doth 
hold  to  waft  before  us,  and  then  to  snift  and 
simper  over  it,  with  maidenly  wishful  ooyneas,  si 
if  forsooth  one  had  no  hand  in  setting  it  a^noke." 

Then  did  Sir  Thomas,  in  his  zeal  to  instruct  the 
ignorant,  and  so  make  the  lowly  hold  up  their 
heads,  say  unto  him, 

"  Kay,  but  all  the  great  do  thus.  Thou  mnst 
not  praise  them  without  leave  and  license.  Piaiie 
unpermitted  is  plebeian  praise.  It  is  presumption 
to  suppose  that  thou  knoweet  enough  of  the  noble 
and  ^e  great  to  discover  their  high  qualitiei. 
Th^  alone  could  manifest  them  unto  tiiee.  K 
requireth  much  discernment  and  much  time  U> 
enucleate  and  bring  into  light  their  abstruae 
wisdom  and  gravely  featured  virtues.  Those  d 
ordinary  men  lie  before  thee  in  thy  daily  walb: 
thou  mayest  know  them  by  converse  at  thdr 
tables,  as  thou  knowest  the  little  tame  squirrel 


♦  Smock,  fbrmerly  a  part  of  the  female  drss^  ooci«- 
iponding  with  skroud,  or  what  we  now  call  (or  UUtj 
oalled)  airt,  ot  the  man's.  Fox.  speaUag  of  Latkntf*! 
burning;  says,  **  Being  slipped  into  bis  Mmmd." 

t  Faith  naOing  the  ears  is  a  strong  and  aaored  metaphor- 
The  rhyme  is  imperfeot :  Shakqwaie  was  not  alwajs 
attentive  to  these  minor  beauties^ 
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that  chippeth  his  nuts  in  the  open  Banshlne  of  a 
bowling-green.  Bat  beware  how  thou  enterest 
the  iwfol  arbours  of  the  great,  who  conceal  their 
magnanimity  in  the  depths  of  their  hearts,  as 
lions  do.'' 

He  then  paused ;  and  observing  the  youth  in 
deep  and  earnest  meditation  over  the  firuits  of  his 
experience,  as  one  who  tasted  and  who  would 
fiub  digest  them,  he  gave  him  encouragement, 
and  rdiered  the  weight  of  his  musings  by  kind 
interrogation : 

"  So  then  these  verses  are  thine  own  1" 

The  youth  answered, 

"  Sir,  I  must  confess  my  fiiult.** 

"And  who  was  the  shepherd  written  here 
'  Second  Shepherd,'  that  had  the  ill  manners  to 
interrupt  thee)  Methinks,  in  helping  thee  to 
moont  the  saddle,  he  pretty  nigh  tossed  thee 
orer,*  with  his  jerks  and  quirks." 

WiUioot  wadting  for  any  answer,  his  worship 
continued  his  interrogations : 

"  But  do  you  woolstaplers  call  yourselves  by 
the  style  and  title  of  shepherds  V 

"  Verily,  sir,  do  we ;  and  I  trust  by  right  The 
list  owner  of  any  place  is  called  the  master,  more 
properly  than  the  dead  and  gone  who  once  held  it. 
If  that  be  true  (and  who  doubts  it  1)  we,  who  have 
the  last  of  the  sheep,  namely  the  wool  and  skin, 
and  who  buy  aU  of  all  the  flock,  surely  may  more 
properly  be  cdled  shepherds,  than  those  idle 
Tsgrants  who  tend  them  only  for  a  season,  selling 
a  score  or  purchasing  a  score,  as  may  happen." 

Hoe  Sir  Thomas  did  pause  awhile^  and  then 
said  unto  Master  Silas, 

**  My  own  cogitations,  and  not  this  stripling, 
have  induced  me  to  consider  and  to  conclude  a 
▼eighty  matter  for  knightly  scholarship.  I  never 
coold  rightly  understand  before  how  Colin  Clout, 
and  snndry  others  calling  themselves  shepherds, 
ihonld  argue  like  doctors  in  law,  physic,  and 
divinity. 

"Silas!  they  were  woolstaplers;  and  they 
must  have  exercised  their  wits  in  dealing  with 
tithe-proctors  and  parsons,  and  moreover  with 
^WB  of  collies  from  our  two  learned  universi- 
tio,  who  have  snndry  lands  held  under  them,  as 
tW  knowest,  and  take  the  small  tithes  in  kind. 
(%  Clout,  methinks,  from  his  extensive  learning, 
loight  have  acquired  enough  interest  with  the 
Queen's  Highness  to  change  his  name  for  the 
t>«tter,  and,  furthermore,  her  royal  license  to  carry 
annorlal  bearings,  in  no  peril  of  taint  from  so 
onaaToiy  an  appellation:" 


*  Shakspeare  aeems  to  hare  profited  afterward  by  this 
■metaphor,  eren  more  perhaps  than  by  all  the  direct  pieces 
«f  imcmetioii  Jn  poetry  given  him  so  handsomely  by  the 
worthy  knight.  And  here  it  may  be  permitted  the  editor 
^  I>>oftt  also  by  the  manuscript,  correcting  in  Shakspeare 
*^  ii  abeolate  nonsense  as  now  i>rinted : 

VauUinff  ambition  that  o'erleaps  itself 
And  Calls  on  the  other  tide. 

Other  dde  of  what?  It  should  be  M«  m/;.  Sett  h  saddle 
^  ti«nserand  elsewhere,  frum  the  Latin  and  lullan. 


Master  Silas  did  interrupt  this  discourse,  by 
saying, 

"  May  it  please  your  worship,  the  constable  ia 
waiting.'* 

Whereat  Sir  Thomas  said  tartly, 

"  And  let  him  wait."* 

Then  to  me, 

"  I  hope  we  have  done  with  verses,  and  are  not 
to  be  befooled  by  the  lad's  nonsense  touching 
mermaids  or  worse  creatures." 

Then  to  Will, 

"  William  Shakspeare !  we  live  in  a  Christian 
land,  a  land  of  great  toleration  and  forbearance. 
Threescore  cartsful  of  faggots  a  year  are  fiilly  suf- 
ficient to  clear  our  English  air  froni  every  pesti- 
lence of  heresy  and  witchcraft.  It  hath  not  alway 
been  so,  God  wot !  Innocent  and  guilty  took  their 
turns  before  the  fire,  like  geese  and  capons.  The 
spit  was  never  cold ;  the  cook's  sleeve  was  ever 
above  the  elbow.  Countrymen  came  down  from 
distant  villages,  into  towns  and  cities,  to  see  per- 
verters  whom  they  had  never  heard  of,  and  to 
learn  the  righteousness  of  hatred.  When  heretics ' 
waxed  fewer,  the  religious  began  to  grumble,  that 
God,  in  losing  his  enemies,  had  also  lost  his 
avengers. 

"  Do  not  thou,  William  Shakspeare,  dig  the 
hole  for  thy  own  stake.  If  thou  canst  not  make 
men  wise,  do  not  make  them  merry  at  thy  cost. 
We  are  not  to  be  paganised  any  more.  Having 
struck  from  our  calendars,  and  unnailed  from  our 
chapels,  many  dozens  of  decent  saints,  with  as 
little  compunction  and  remorse  as  unlucky  lads 
throw  frog-spawn  and  tadpoles  out  of  stagnant 
ditches,  never  let  us  think  of  bringing  back 
among  us  the  daintier  divinities  they  ousted. 
All  these  are  the  devil's  imps,  beautiful  as  they 
appear  in  what  we  fiUsely  call  works  of  genius, 
which  really  and  truly  are  the  devil's  own ;  sta- 
tues more  graceful  than  humanity,  pictures  more 
living  than  life,  eloquence  that  raised  single  cities 
above  empires,  poor  men  above  kings.  If  these 
are  not  Satan's  works,  where  are  they  1  I  will 
tell  thee  where  they  are  likewise.  In  holding 
vain  converse  with  fiilse  gods.  The  utniost  we 
can  allow  in  propriety  is  to  call  a  knight  Phoebus, 
and  a  dame  Diana.  They  are  not  meat  for  every 
trencher. 

'*  We  must  now  proceed  straightforward  with  the 
business  on  which  thou  comest  before  us.  What 
further  sayest  thou,  witness?* 

Treen.  His  face  was  toward  me :  1  saw  it 
clearly.  The  graver  man  followed  him  into  the 
punt,  and  said  roughly,  '  We  shall  get  hanged  as 
sure  as  thou  pipest' 


*  It  has  been  tnggested  that  this  answer  was  borrowed 
from  VirgU,  and  goes  strongly  against  the  genuineness  of 
the  manuscript  The  editor's  monory  was  upon  the 
stretch  to  recollect  the  words :  the  learned  critic  supplied 
them: 

<«  Solum  .£neaa  vocat :  et  vocet,  oro.** 

The  editor  could  only  reply,  indeed  weakly,  that  calling 
and  waiting  are  not  exactly  the  same,  unless  when  trades- 
men rap  and  gentlemen  are  leaving  town. 
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CITATION  AND  EXAMINATION 


Whereunto  he  answered. 


'  Naturally,  at  fall  npon  the  ground 
The  leares  in  winter  and  the  girls  In  spring.' 

And  then  began  he  again  with  the  mennaid : 
whereat  the  graver  man  clapped  a  hand  before 
hia  month,  and  swore  he  should  take  her  in  wed- 
lock,  to  have  and  to  hold,  if  he  sang  another  staye. 
'  And  thou  shalt  be  her  pretty  little  bridemaid,' 
quoth  he  gaily  to  the  graver  man,  chucking  him 
under  the  chin. 

Sir  Thomas.  And  what  did  Camaby  say  unto 
thee,  or  what  didst  thou  say  unto  Camaby  1 

TVeeTk  Camaby  said  unto  me,  somewhat 
tauntingly,  '  The  big  squat  man,  that  lay  upon 
thy  bread-basket  like  a  night-mare,  is  a  punt  at 
last,  it  seems.' 

'  Punt,  and  more  too,'  answered  I.  '  Tarry 
awhile,  and  thou  shalt  see  this  punt  (so  let  me 
call  it)  lead  them  into  temptation,  and  swamp 
them,  or  carry  them  to  the  gallows :  I  would  not 
stay  else.' 

Sir  Thomas.  And  what  didst  thou,  Joseph 
Camaby  ? 

Camabp.  Finding  him  neither  slack  nor  shy, 
I  readily  tarried.  We  knelt  down  opposite  each 
other,  and  said  our  prayers ;  and  he  told  me  he 
was  now  comfortable.  '  The  evil  one,'  said  he, 
'  hath  enough  to  mind  yonder :  he  shall  not  hurt 
us.'  Never  was  a  sweeter  night,  had  there  been 
but  some  mild  ale  under  it,  which  anyone  would 
have  swom  it  was  made  for.  The  milky  way 
looked  like  a  long  drift  of  hailstones  on  a  sunny 
ridge. 

Sir  Thomas.  Hast  thou  done  describing  1 

Camaby.  Yea,  an  please  your  worship. 

Sir  Thomas.  God's  blessing  be  upon  thee, 
honest  Camaby !  I  feared  a  moon-&ll.  In  our 
days  nobody  can  think  about  a  plum-pudding  but 
the  moon  comes  down  upon  it.  I  warrant  ye  this 
lad  here  hath  as  many  moons  in  his  poems  as  the 
Saracens  had  in  their  banners. 

Shakspeare.  I  have  not  hatched  mine  yet, 
sir.  Whenever  I  do  I  trust  it  will  be  worth  tak- 
ing to  market. 

Camaby.  I  said  all  I  know  of  the  stars ;  but 
Master  Euseby  can  run  over  half  a  score  and  up- 
ward, here  and  there.  '  Am  I  right  or  wrong  f 
cried  he,  spreading  on  the  back  of  my  hand  all 
his  fingers,  stiff  as  antlers  and  cold  as  icicles. 
'  Look  up,  Joseph !  Joseph !  there  is  no  Lucifer 
in  the  firmament.'  I  myself  did  feel  queerish 
and  qualmy  upon  hearing  that  a  star  was  missing, 
being  no  master  of  gainsaying  it ;  and  I  abased 
my  eyes,  and  entreated  of  Euseby  to  do  in  like 
manner.  And  in  this  posture  did  we  both  of  us 
remain;  and  the  missing  star  did  not  disquiet 
me ;  and  all  the  others  seemed  as  if  they  knewus 
and  would  not  tell  of  us ;  and  there  was  peace 
and  pleasantness  over  sky  and  earth.  And  I  said 
to  my  companion, 

'  How  quiet  now,  good  Master  Euseby,  are  all 
Ood's  creatures  in  this  meadow,  because  they  tiever 
pry  into  such  high  matters,  but  breathe  sweetly 


among  the  pig-nuts.  The  only  things  we  hear  or 
see  stirring  are  the  glow-worma  and  dormice,  as 
though  they  were  sent  for  our  edification,  teaching 
us  to  rest  contented  with  our  own  little  light,  and 
to  come  out  and  seek  our  sustenance  whm  none 
molest  or  thwart  us.' 

Shakspeare,  Ye  would  have  it  thus,  no  doubt, 
when  your  pockets  and  pouches  are  foil  of  gins 
and  nooses. 

Sir  Thomas,  A  bridle  upon  thy  dragon's 
tongue !  And  do  thou.  Master  Joseph,  quit  the 
dormice  and  £^ow-worms,  and  tell  us  whiUier  did 
the  rogues  go. 

Camaby.  I  wot  not  alter  they  had  crossed  the 
river :  they  were  soon  out  of  sight  and  hearing. 

Sir  Thomas.  Went  they  toward  Charlecotel 

Camaby.  Their  first  steps  were  thitherward. 

Sir  Thomas.  Did  they  come  bock  unto  the 
punt? 

Camaby.  They  went  down  the  stream  in  it, 
and  crossed  the  Avon  some  fourscore  yards  below 
where  we  were  standing.  They  came  back  in  it, 
and  moored  it  to  the  sedges  in  which  it  had  stood 
before. 

Sir  Thomas.  How  long  were  they  absent  1 

Camaby.  Within  an  hour,  or  thereabout,  all 
the  three  men  retumed.  Will  Shakspeare  and 
another  were  sitting  in  the  middle,  the  third 
punted. 

'Remember  now,  gentles!'  quoth  William 
Shakspeare,  *  the  road  we  have  taken  is  hence- 
forward a  footpath  for  ever,  according  to  law.' 

*  How  so  1 '  asked  the  punter,  turning  toward 
him. 

*  Forasmuch  as  a  corpse  hath  passed  along  it,' 
answered  he. 

Whereupon  both  Euseby  and  myself  did  forth- 
with Ml  upon  our  faces,  commending  oor  souk 
unto  the  Ix>rd. 

Sir  Thomas.  It  was  then  really  the  dead  body 
that  quivered  so  fearfully  upon  the  water,  covering 
all  the  punt !  Christ,  deliver  us  I  I  hope  the 
keeper  they  murdered  was  not  Jeremiah.  His 
wife  and  four  children  would  be  veiy  chargeable, 
and  the  man  was  by  no  mean  amisa.  •Proceed! 
what  further  1 

Camaby.  On  reaching  the  bank, '  I  never  sat 
pleasanter  in  my  lifetime,'  said  William  Shaks- 
peare, '  than  upon  this  carcass.' 

Sir  Thomas.  Lord  have  mercy  npon  us! 
Thou  upon  a  carcass,  at  thy  years  t 

. .  And  the  knight  drew  back  his  chair  half  an 
ell  further  from  the  table,  and  his  lips  quivered 
at  the  thought  of  such  inhumanity. 

**  And  what  said  he  more  1  and  what  did  heT 
asked  the  knight. 

Camaby.  He  patted  it  smartly,  and  said, 
'  Lug  it  out ;  break  it.' 

Sir  Thomas.  These  four  poor  children !  who 
shall  feed  them  1 

Sir  SUas.  Sir!  in  Ood's  name  have  yon  for- 
gotten that  Jeremiah  is  gone  to  Nun-Eaton  to  see 
his  father,  and  that  the  murdered  man  is  the 
buckl 
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^  Tkomat.  They  killed  the  back  likewise. 
Bat  what,  ye  cowardly  yarlets !  have  ye  been 
deedTmg  me  all  this  time!  And  thou,  youngster, 
cooldstthoa  say  nothing  to  clear  up  the  easel 
ThoD  ihalt  smart  for  it  Methought  I  had  lost 
by  a  violent  death  the  best  servant  ever  man  had ; 
rightooQS,  if  there  be  no  blame  in  saying  it,  as 
the  prophet  whose  name  he  beareth,  and  brave  as 
thelkmof  Judah. 

SBuhpeare.  Sir,  if  these  men  could  deceive 
foar  vorship  for  a  moment,  they  might  deceive 
me  for  ever.  I  eould  not  g^ess  what  their  story 
amed  it,  except  my  ruin.  I  am  inclined  to  lean 
foronoe  toward  the  opinion  of  Master  Silas,  and 
to  bdieve  it  was  really  the  stolen  buck  on  which 
tills  William  0f  indeed  there  is  any  truth  at  all  in 
the  stoiy)  was  sitting. 

Sir  Thomoa.  What  more  hast  thou  for  me  that 
is  not  enigma  or  parable  1 

Cantaby,  I  did  not  see  the  carcass,  man's  or 
beuf  8,  may  it  please  your  worship,  and  I  have 
redted  and  can  recite  that  only  which  I  saw  and 
betrd.  After  the  words  of  lugging  out  and  break- 
ing it,  knives  were  drawn  accordingly.  It  was  no 
time  to  loiter  or  linger.  We  crope  back  under  the 
shadowed  the  alders  and  hazels  on  the  high  bank 
that  bordereth  Mickle  Meadow,  and,  making 
straight  for  the  public  road,  hastened  homeward. 

Sir  Thomas.  Hearing  this  deposition,  dost 
thoQ  affirm  the  like  upon  thy  oath.  Master  Euseby 
Treen,  or  dost  thou  vary  in  aught  essential  ? 

TnetL  Upon  my  oatfi  I  do  depose  and  aflirm 
the  like,  and  truly  the  identical  same ;  and  I  will 
never  more  vary  upon  aught  essential. 

Sir  Thomas,  I  do  now  further  demand  of  thee 
whether  thou  knowest  anything  more  appei> 
taimog  onto  this  business. 

TreeiL  Ay,  verily :  that  your  worship  may 
nerer  hold  me  for  timorsome  and  superstitious, 
1  do  forthermore  add  that  some  other  than  deer- 
stealers  was  abroad.  In  sign  whereof,  although  it 
vu  the  diyest  and  dearest  night  of  the  season, 
Dj  jerkin  was  damp  inside  and  outside  when 
I  reached  the  house-door. 

Shahpeare,  I  warrant  thee,  Euseby,  the  damp 
hegan  not  at  the  outside.  A  word  in  thy  ear : 
Udfer  was  thy  tapster,  I  trow. 

Sir  Thomas.  Irreverent  swine !  hast  no  awe 
nor  shame  t  Thou  hast  aggravated  thy  offence, 
WilHam  Shakspeare,  by  thy  fonl-mouthedness. 

Sir  Silas.  I  must  remind  your  worship,  that 
be  not  only  has  committed  this  iniquity  afore,  but 
hath  pawed  the  puddle  he  made,  and  relapsed 
into  it  after  due  caution  and  reproofl  God  forbid 
that  what  he  spake  against  me,  out  of  the  gall  of 
his  proud  stomach,  should  move  me.  I  defy  him, 
a  low  ignorant  wretch,  a  rogue  and  vagabond,  a 
thi^and  cut-throat,  a  .  .  .*  monger  and  mutton- 
eater. 

Shaispeart,    Tour    worship    doth   hear   the 


*  H«n  the  munucript  it  blotted ;  but  tbe  probability 
^  that  it  was  JUkwtonffert  rather  than  ironmonger,  fiah- 
nflBgm  having  always  bean  notorious  cheats  and  liara. 


learned  clerk*s  testimony  in  my  behalfl  '  Out  of 
the  mouth  of  babes  and  suckliiigs  . .' 

Sir  Thomas,  Silas !  The  youth  has  fidlings ;  a 
madcap ;  but  he  is  pious. 

Shakspeare.  Alas,  no,  sir!  Would  I  were! 
But  Sir  Silas,  like  the  prophet,  came  to  curse  and 
was  forced  to  bless  me,  even  me,  a  sinner,  a 
mutton-eater ! 

Sir  Thomas,  Thou  urgedst  him.  He  beareth 
no  ill-will  toward  thee.  Thou  knewedst,  I  suspect, 
that  the  bhckness  in  his  mouth  proceeded  from 
a  natural  cause. 

Shakspeare.  The  Lord  is  merciful!  I  was 
brought  hither  in  jeopardy ;  I  shall  return  in  joy. 
Whether  my  innocence  be  declared  or  otherwise, 
my  piety  and  knowledge  will  be  forwarded  and 
increased :  for  your  worship  will  condescend,  even 
from  the  judgment-seat,  to  enlighten  the  ignorant 
where  a  soul  shall  be  saved  or  lost !  And  I,  even 
I,  may  trespass  a  moment  on  your  courtesy. 
I  quail  at  the  words  naiwnd  cause.  Be  there 
any  such? 

Sir  Thomas,  Youth!  I  never  thought  thee 
so  staid.  Thou  hast,  for  these  many  months,  been 
represented  unto  me  as  one  dissolute  and  light, 
much  given  unto  mummeries  and  mysteries,  wiJces 
and  carousals,  cudgel-fighters  and  mountebanks, 
and  wanton  women.  They  do  also  represent  of 
thee  (I  hope  it  may  be  without  foundation)  that 
thou  enactest  the  parts,  not  simply  of  foresters 
and  fidries,  girls  in  the  green-sickness  and  friars, 
lawyers  and  outlaws,  but  likewise,  having  small 
reverence  for  station,  of  kings  and  queens,  knights 
and  privy-counsellors,  in  all  their  glory.  It  hath 
been  whispered  moreover,  and  the  testimony  of 
these  two  witnesses  doth  appear  in  some  measure 
to  countenance  and  confirm  it,  that  thou  hast  at 
divers  times  this  hist  summer  been  seen  and  heard 
alone,  inasmuch  as  human  eye  may  discover,  on 
the  narrow  slip  of  greensward  between  the  Avon 
and  the  chancel,  distorting  thy  body  like  one 
possessed,  and  uttering  strange  language,  like 
unto  incantation.  This  however  cometh  not 
before  me.  Take  heed !  take  heed  unto  thy  ways : 
there  are  graver  things  in  law  even  than  homicide 
and  deer^stealing. 

Sir  Silas,  And  strong  against  him.  Folks 
have  been  consumed  at  the  stake  for  pettier 
felonies  and  upon  weaker  evidence. 

Sir  Thomas.  To  that  anon. 

. .  William  Shakspeare  did  hold  down  Ms  head, 
answering  nought.  And  Sir  Thomas  spake  again 
unto  him,  as  one  mild  and  fktherly,  if  so  be  that 
such  a  word  may  be  spoken  of  a  knight  and 
parliament-man.  And  these  are  the  words  he 
spake: 

"  Reason  and  ruminate  with  thyself  now.  To 
pass  over  and  pretermit  the  danger  of  representing 
the  actions  of  the  others,  and  mainly  of  lawyers  and 
churchmen,  the  former  of  whom  do  pardon  no 
offences,  and  the  latter  those  only  against  God, 
(having  no  warrant  for  more)  canst  thou  believe  it 
innocent  to  counterfeit  kings  and  queens  1  Sup- 
posest  thou  that  if  the  impression  of  their  fiices  on 
t2       ^___ 
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a  fiuthing  be  felonious  and  rope-worthy,  the  imita- 
tion of  head  and  body,  voice  and  bearing,  plume 
and  strut,  crown  and  mantle,  and  everythhig  else 
thatmaketh  them  royal  and  glorious,  be  aught 
less?  Perpend,  young  man,  perpend !  Consider 
who  among  inferior  mortals  shall  imitate  them 
becomingly?  Dreamest  thou  they  talk  and  act 
like  checkmen  at  Banbury  fistir?  How  can  thy 
shallow  brain  suffice  for  their  vast  conceptions? 
How  darest  thou,say,  as  they  do,  hang  this  fellow, 
quarter  that,  flay,  mutilate,  stab,  shoot,  press, 
hook,  torture,  bum  alive  ?  These  are  royalties. 
Who  appointed  thee  to  such  office  ?  The  Holy 
Qhost  ?  He  alone  can  confer  it ;  but  when  wert 
thou  anointed  ? " 

William  was  so  zealous  in  storing  up  these 
yerities,  that  he  looked  as  though  he  were  uncon- 
scious tiiat  the  pouring-out  was  over.  He  started, 
which  he  had  not  done  before,  at  the  voice  of 
Master  Silas ;  but  soon  recovered  his  complacency, 
and  smiled  with  much  serenity  at  being  called 
low-minded  varlei 

"  Low-minded  varlet !"  cried  Master  Silas,  most 
contemptuously,  "dost  thou  imagine  that  king 
calleth  king,  Uke  thy  chums,  JUcher  BSid  Jibber, 
whirligig  and  nincompoop^  Instead  of  this  low 
vulgarity  and  sordid  idleness,  ending  in  nothing, 
they  throw  at  one  another  such  fellows  as  thee  by 
the  thousand,  and  when  they  have  cleared  the 
land,  render  God  thanks  and  make  peace.** 

Willy  did  now  sigh  out  his  ignorance  of  these 
matters;  and  he  sighed  mayhap  too  at  the 
recollection  of  the  peril  he  had  run  into,  and  had 
ne  'er  a  word  on  the  naiL* 

The  boweki  of  Sir  Thomas  waxed  tenderer  and 
tenderer ;  and  he  opened  his  lips  in  this  £eishion : 

''Stripling!  I  would  now  communicate  unto 
thee,  on  finding  thee  docile  and  assentaneous,  the 
instruction  thou  needest  on  the  signification  of 
the  words  natural  cause,  if  thy  duty  toward  thy 
neighbour  had  been  first  instilled  into  thee.** 

Whereupon  Master  Silas  did  interpose,  for  the 
dinner-hour  was  drawing  nigh. 

"  We  can  not  do  all  at  once,**  quoth  he.  "Coming 
out  of  order,  it  might  harm  him.  Malt  before 
hops,  the  world  over,  or  the  beer  muddies." 

But  Sir  Thomas  was  not  to  be  pricked  out  of 
his  form  even  by  so  shrewd  a  pricker ;  and,  like 
unto  one  who  heareth  not,  he  continued  to  look 
most  graciously  on  the  homely  vessel  that  stood 
ready  to  receive  his  wisdom. 

"Thy  mind,''  said  he,  "beiAg  unprepared  for 
higher  cogitations,  and  the  groundwork  and 
religious  duty  not  being  wdl  rammer-beaten  and 
flinted,  I  do  pass  over  this  supererogatory  point, 
and  iniform  thee  rather,  that  bucks  and  swans  and 
herons  have  something  in  their  very  names 
announcing  them  of  knightly  appertenance.  And 
(God  forfend  that  evil  do  ensue  therefrom!)  that 
a  goose  on  the  common,  or  a  game-cock  on  the 
loft  of  cottager  or  villager,  may  be  seized,  bagged. 


*  On  the  naU  appears  to  bo  intended  to  expren  readp 
pamnenL 


and  abducted,  with  fiur  less  offence  to  the  laws- 
In  a  buck  there  is  something  so  gunly  and  eo 
grand,  he  treadeth  the  earth  with  such  ease  and 
such  agility,  he  abstaineth  from  all  other  animali 
with  such  punctiliousavoidance,  one  would  imagine 
God  created  him  when  he  created  knighthood.  In 
the  swan  there  is  such  purity,  such  coldness  is 
there  in  the  element  he  inhabiteth,  such  solitude 
of  station,  that  verily  he  doth  remind  me  of  the 
Virgin  Queen  herself.  Of  the  heron  I  have  len 
to  say,  not  having  him  about  me ;  but  I  never 
heard  his  lordly  croak  without  the  conceit  that  it 
resembled  a  chancellor's  or  a  primate's. 

"  I  do  perceive,  William  Shakspeare,  thy  com- 
punction and  contrition." 

Shakspeare.  I  was  thinking,  may  it  please 
your  worship,  of  the  gameHK>ck  and  the  goose, 
having  but  small  notion  of  herons.  This  doctrine 
of  abduction,  please  your  worship,  hath  been 
alway  inculcated  by  the  soundest  of  our  judges. 
Would  they  had  spoken  on  other  points  with  the 
same  clearness.  How  many  unfortonates  might 
thereby  have  been  saved  from  crossing  the 
CordUleras !  • 

Sir  Thomas,  Ay,  ay  ?  they  have  been  £yn  to 
fly  the  country  at  last,  thither  or  elsewhere. 

. .  And  then  did  Sir  Thomas  call  unto  him 
Master  Silas,  and  say, 

"  Walk  we  into  the  bay-window.  And  fhon 
mayest  come,  Ephraim." 

And  when  we  were  there  together,  I,  Master 
Silas,  and  his  worship,  did  his  worship  say  onto 
the  chaplain,  but  oftener  looking  towa^  me, 

"  I  am  not  ashamed  to  avouch  that  it  goeth 
against  me  to  hang  this  young  fellow,  richly  u 
the  offence  in  its  own  nature  doth  deserve  it ;  he 
talketh  so  reasonably ;  not  indeed  so  reasonably, 
but  so  like  unto  what  a  reasonable  man  may  listen 
to  and  reflect  on.  There  is  so  much  too  of  com- 
passion for  others  in  hard  cases,  and  something 
so  very  near  in  semblance  to  innocence  itself  in 
that  airy  swing  of  lightheartedness  about  him.  1 
can  not  fix  my  eyes  (as  one  would  say)  on  the 
shifting  and  sudden  shade-and-shine,  which 
Cometh  back  to  me,  do  what  I  will,  and  mazes  me 
in  a  manner,  and  blinks  me." 

At  this  juncture  I  was  ready  to  fidl  upon  the 
ground  before  his  worship,  and  clasp  his  knees 
for  Willy's  pardon.  But  he  had  so  many  points 
about  him,  that  I  feared  to  discompose  'em,  and 
thus  make  bad  worse.  Beside  vdiich.  Master 
Silas  left  me  but  scanty  space  for  good  reeoluUont, 
crying, 

"  He  may  be  committed  to  save  time.  After- 
ward he  may  be  sentenced  to  death,  or  he  mi^ 
not" 

Sir  Thofmas,  'Twere  shame  upon  me  were  he 
not:  'twere  indication  that  I  acted  unadvisedly 
in  the  commitment. 

Sir  SHas.  The  ]>enalty  of  the  law  may  be 


*  Perbape  a  pmi  was  intended ;  or  pomStHj  itmiglit.  In 
the  age  of  EUaabeth.haTe  been  a  vulgar  term  for  A«iy^ 
although  we  find  no  trace  of  the  expre«fon  In  other  book*. 
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eommnted,  if  expedient,  on  application  to  the 
fountain  of  mercy  in  London. 

Sir  ThomoB,  Maybe,  Silas,  those  shall  be 
standing  ronnd  the  foont  of  mercy  who  play  in 
idtenets  and  wantonness  with  its  waters,  and  let 
them  not  flow  widely,  nor  take  their  natural 
ooQzse.  Dutiful  gallants  may  encompass  it,  and 
it  may  linger  among  the  flowers  they  throw  into 
it,  and  neTer  reach  the  parched  lip  on  the  way- 

These  are  homely  thoughts,  thoughts  from 
rfidd,  thoughts  for  the  study  and  housekeeper's 
room.  But  whenever  I  have  given  utterance 
onto  them,  as  my  heart  hath  often  prompted  me 
Tith  beatings  at  the  breast,  my  hearers  seemed 
to  bear  toward  me  more  true  and  kindly  afifection 
than  my  richest  fimcies  and  choicest  phraseologies 
ooald  purchase. 

Twere  convenient  to  bethink  thee,  should 
any  other  groat  man*s  park  have  been  robbed  this 
naaon,  no  judge  upon  the  bench  will  back  my 
recommendation  for  mercy.  And  indeed  how 
eooM  I  expect  iti  Things  may  soon  be  brought 
to  SQch  a  pass  that  their  lordships  shall  scarcely 
find  three  haunches  each  upon  the  circuit. 

. .  **  Well,  MT !"  quoth  Master  Silas,  "  you  have 
a  right  to  go  on  in  your  own  way.  Make  him 
only  give  up  the  girL 

Here  Sir  Thomas  reddened  with  righteous  in- 
<lignstion,  and  answered, 

'^  I  can  not  think  it  I  such  a  stripling]  poor, 
panuksB :  it  must  be  some  one  else.*' 

And  now  Master  Silas  did  redden  in  his  turn 
redder  than  Sir  Thomas,  and  first  asked  me, 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  stare  at  T 

And  then  asked  his  worship, 

"*  Who  should  it  be  if  not  the  rogue  T  and  his 
lipa  toned  as  blue  as  a  blue-belL 

Then  Sir  Thomas  left  the  window,  and  again 
took  hia  chair,  and  having  stood  so  long  on  his 
lega,  groaned  upon  it  to  ease  him.  His  worship 
aoowfedwith  all  his  might,  and  looked  exceedingly 
vToth  and  vengeful  at  the  culprit,  and  said  unto 
him, 

"  Harkye,  knave  I  I  have  been  conferring  with 
ny  learnt  clerk  and  chaplain  in  what  manner  I 
nay,  with  the  least  severity,  rid  the  county 
(vhidi  thou  disgracest)  of  thee.** 

William  Shakspeare  raised  up  his  eyes,  modestly 
»d  fearfully,  and  said  slowly  these  few  words, 
*hieh,  had  thqr  been  a  better  and  nobler  man's, 
»OQld  deserve  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold.  I, 
Mt  having  that  art  nor  substance,  do  therefore 
vrite  them  in  my  largest  and  roundest  character, 
lad  do  leave  space  about  'em,  according  to  their 
laak  and  dignity : 

"Wonhipfblsir! 

"  k  woan  nr  the  ear  is  ottin  as  good  as  a 

Ril/tn  UHDKR  IT,   AKD  8AVKS  THl  GROAT." 

''Thou  discoursest  well,"   said  Sir  Thomas, 
**  but  others  can  discourse  well  likewise  :  thou 
skalt avoid;  I  am  resolute." 
.  Skahpeore.     I  supplicate  your   honour    to 
nnpart  unto  me,  in  your  wisdom,  the  mode  and 


means  whereby  I  may  surcease  to  be  disgraceful 
to  the  county. 

Sir  Thomas,  I  am  not  bloody-minded. 

First,  thou  shalt  have  the  fidrest  and  fullest 
examination.  Much  hath  been  deposed  against 
thee :  something  may  come  forth  for  thy  advan- 
tage.   I  will  not  thy  death :  thou  shalt  not  die. 

The  laws  have  loopholes  like  castles,  both  to 
shoot  from  and  to  let  folks  down. 

Sir  Silas.  That  pointed  ear  would  look  the 
better  for  paring,  and  that  high  forehead  can  hold 
many  letters. 

. .  Whereupon  did  William,  poor  lad  I  turn  deadly 
pale,  but  spake  not 

Sir  Thomas  then  abated  a  whit  of  his  severity, 
and  said  staidly ; 

"  Testimony  doth  appear  plain  and  positive 
against  thee ;  nevertheless  am  I  minded  and 
prompted  to  aid  thee  myself,  in  disclosing  and 
unfolding  what  thou  couldst  not  of  thine  own 
wits,  in  furtherance  of  thine  own  defence. 

"  One  witness  is  persuaded  and  assured  of  the 
evil  spirit  having  been  abroad,  and  the  punt  ap- 
peared unto  him  diversely  from  what  it  appeared 
unto  the  other." 

Shakspeare,  If  the  evil  spirit  produced  one 
appearance,  he  might  have  produced  all,  with 
deference  to  the  graver  judgment  of  your  wor- 
ship. 

If  what  seemed  purU  was  devQ,  what  seemed 
huck  might  have  been  devU  too ;  nay,  more  easily, 
the  horns  being  forthcoming. 

Thieves  and  reprobates  do  resemble  him  more 
nearly  still ;  and  it  would  be  hard  if  he  could  not 
make  free  with  their  bodies,  when  he  has  their 
souls  already. 

Sir  Thomas,  But,  then,  those  voices !  and  thou 
thyself,  Will  Shakspeare ! 

Skhkspeare,  0  might  I  kiss  the  hand  of  my 
deliverer,  whose  clear-sightedness  throweth  such 
manifest  and  plenary  light  upon  my  innocence  ? 

Sir  Thcmas.  How  sol  What  light,  in  Qod's 
name,  have  I  thrown  upon  it  as  yet  ? 

Shakspeare,  0  those  voices  I  those  faeries 
and  spirits!  whence  came  theyt  None  can  deal 
with  'em  but  the  devil,  the  parson,  and  witches. 
And  does  not  the  devil  oftentimes  take  the  very 
form,  features,  and  habiliments,  of  knights,  and 
bishops,  and  other  good  men,  to  lead  them  into 
temptation  and  destroy  them  1  or  to  injure  their 
good  name,  in  fiulure  of  seduction  I 

He  is  sure  of  the  wicked :  he  lets  them  go 
their  ways  out  of  hand. 

I  think  your  worship  once  delivered  some 
such  observation,  in  more  courtly  gniae,  which  I 
would  not  presume  to  ape.  If  it  was  not  your 
worship,  it  was  our  glorious  lady  the  queen,  or 
the  wise  Master  Walsingham,  or  the  great  Lord 
Cecil.  I  may  have  marred  and  broken  it,  as  sluts 
do  a  pancake,  in  the  turning. 

Sir  Thomas,  Why !  ay,  indeed,  I  had  occasion 
once  to  remark  as  much. 

Shakspeare,  So  have  I  heard  in  many  places : 
although  I  was  not  present  when  Matthew  Atterend 
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fought  about  it,  for  the  honour  of  Kineton  hun- 
dred. 

Sir  Thomas,  Fought  about  it ! 

Shakspeare.  As  your  honour  recollects.  Not 
but  on  other  occasions  he  would  have  fought  no 
less  bravely  for  tho  queen. 

Sir  Thomas.  We  must  get  thee  through, 
▼ere  it  only  for  thy  memory ;  the  most  precious 
gift  among  the  mental  powers  that  Providence 
hath  bestowed  upon  us.  I  had  half  forgotten  the 
thing  myselH  Thou  mayest,  in  time,  take  thy 
satchel  for  London,  and  aid  good  old  Master 
Holingshed. 

We  must  clear  thee.  Will !  I  am  slow  to  sur- 
mise that  there  is  blood  upon  thy  hands ! 

. .  His  worship's  choler  had  all  gone  down  again; 
and  he  sat  as  cool  and  comfortable  as  a  man 
sitteth  to  be  shaved.  Then  called  he  on  Euseby 
Treen,  and  said, 

*'  Euseby  Triaen !  tell  us  whether  thou  ob- 
servedst  anything  unnoticed  or  unsud  by  the  last 
witness." 

Treen.  One  thing  only,  sir  1  When  they  had 
passed  the  water,  an  owlet  hooted  after  tiiem ; 
and  methought,  if  they  had  any  fear  of  God 
before  their  eyes,  they  would  have  turned  back, 
he  cried  so  lustily. 

Shakspeare.  Sir,  I  can  not  forbear  to  take  the 
owlet  out  of  your  mouth.  He  knocks  them  all 
on  the  head  like  so  many  mice.  Likely  stoiy ! 
One  fellow  hears  him  ciy  lustily,  the  other  doth 
not  hear  him  at  alL 

Camdby.  Not  hear  him  f  A  body  might 
have  heard  him  at  Barford  or  Sherboume. 

Sir  Thomas.  Why  didst  not  name  him  1  Canst 
not  answer  me  1 

Camaby.  He  doubted  whether  punt  were  punt, 
I  doubted  whether  owlet  were  owlet,  after  Lucifer 
was  away  firom  the  roll-call  We  say,  'speal  the 
truth  and  shame  the  devil;*  but  shaming  him  is 
one  thing,  your  honour,  and  &cing  him  another ! 
I  have  heard  owlets,  but  never  owlet  like 
him. 

Shakspeare.  The  Lord  be  praised!  All,  at 
last,  a-running  to  my  rescue. 

Owlety  indeed !  Your  worship  may  have  re- 
membered in  an  ancient  book ;  indeed  what  book 
is  so  ancient  that  your  worship  doth  not  remember 
it  1  a  book  printed  by  Doctor  Faustus. 

Sir  Thomas.  Before  he  dealt  with  the  devil  % 

Shakspeare.  Not  long  before;  it  being  the  very 
book  that  made  the  devil  think  it  worth  his  while 
to  deal  with  him. 

Sir  Thomas.  What  chapter  thereof  wouldst 
thou  recall  unto  my  recollection  ? 

Shakspeare,  That  concerning  owls,  with  the 
grim  print  afore  it 

Doctor  Faustus,  the  wise  doctor,  who  knew 
other  than  owls  and  owlets,  knew  the  tempter  in 
that  form.  Faustus  was  not  your  man  for  fiuides 
and  figments ;  and  he  tdls  us  that,  to  his  certain 
knowledge,  it  was  verily  an  owl's  &ce  that  whis- 
pered so  much  mischief  in  the  ear  of  our  first 
parent. 


One  plainly  sees  it,  quoth  Doctor  Faortos, 
under  that  gravity  which  in  human  life  we  call 
dignity,  but  of  which  we  read  nothing  in  the  Gos- 
pel. We  despise  the  hangman,  we  detest  the 
hanged ;  and  yet,  saith  Duns  Scotus,  could  we 
turn  aside  the  heavy  curtain,  or  stand  high  enoo^ 
a-tiptoe  to  peep  through  its  chinks  and  creviees, 
we  should  perhaps  find  these  two  characteiB  to 
stand  justly  among  the  most  innocent  in  the 
drama.  He  who  blinketh  the  eyes  of  the  poor 
wretch  about  to  die  doeth  it  out  at  mercy ;  those 
who  preceded  him,  bidding  him  in  Uie  garb  of 
justice  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  fellow-man,  had 
less  or  none.  So  they  hedge  well  their  own 
grounds,  what  care  they  %  For  this  do  they  catch 
at  stakes  and  thorns,  at  quick  and  rotten  .  . 

. .  Here  Master  Silas  interrupted  the  disooarse 
of  the  devil's  own  doctor,  delivered  and  printed  by 
him  before  he  was  the  devil's,  to  which  hia  wor- 
ship had  listened  very  attentively  and  delightedly. 
But  Master  Silas  could  keep  his  temper  no  longer, 
and  cried  fiercely,  **  Seditious  sermoniier  t  hold 
thy  peace,  or  thou  shalt  answer  for't  before  oon- 
vocation." 

Sir  Thomas.  Silas  I  thou  dost  not  ^prove 
then  the  doctrine  of  this  Doctor  Duns  I 

Sir  Silas.  Heretical  Babbi ! 

Shakspeare.  If  two  of  a  trade  can  never  agree, 
yet  surely  two  of  a  name  may. 

Sir  Silas.  Who  dares  call  me  heretical  t  who 
dares  call  me  rabbi  1  who  dares  call  me  Scotus ! 
Spider !  spider  t  yea>  thou  hast  one  comer  left : 
I  espy  thee;  and  my  broom  shall  reach  thee 
yet 

Shakspeare.  I  perceive  that  Master  Silas  doth 
verily  believe  I  have  been  guilty  of  suborning  the 
witnesses,  at  least  the  hist,  the  best  man  (if  any 
difference)  of  the  two.  No,  sir,  no.  If  my  fiumily 
and  friends  have  united  their  wito  and  money  for 
this  purpose,  be  the  crime  of  perverted  jnatiee 
on  their  heads !  They  injure  whom  th^  intended 
to  serve.  Improvident  men !  (if  the  young  may 
speak  thus  of  the  elderly) ;  could  they  imagine 
to  themselves  that  your  woxvhip  was  to  be  hood- 
winked and  led  astray  1 

Sir  Thomas.  No  man  shall  ever  dare  to 
hoodwink  me,  to  lead  me  astray,  no,  nor  lead  me 
anywise.  Powerful  defence  1  Heydi^  I  Sit  qoi^. 
Master  Treen!  Euseby  Treen!  dost  hear  met 
Clench  thy  fist  again,  sirrah!  and  I  dap  thee 
in  the  stocks.  Joseph  Camaby  I  do  not  scratch 
thy  breast  nor  thy  pate  before  me. 

. .  Now  Joseph  had  not  only  done  that  in  hit 
wrath,  but  had  unbuckled  his  leathem  garter, 
fit  instrument  for  strife  and  blood,  and  perad- 
venture  would  have  smitten,  had  not  the  knight^ 
with  magisterial  authority,  interposed. 

His  worship  said  unto  him  gravely,  ''Joseph 
Camaby !  Joseph  Camaby!  hast  thou  never  roul 
the  words  Ptd  up  thy  sword?  " 

"  Subornation !  your  worship ! "  cried  Master 
Joe.  **  The  fellow  hath  ne*er  a  shilling  in  leather 
or  till,  and  many  must  go  to  subom  one  like 
me." 
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'^  I  do  bdieve  it  of  thee,"  said  Sir  ThoniM; 
"  but  palienoe,  man !  patience !  he  rather  tended 
tovard  exculpating  thee.  Te  hare  far  to  walk 
for  dinner ;  ye  may  depart" 

They  wiMit  accordingly. 

Then  did  Sir  Thomas  say,  "  These  are  hot  men, 
Silas!- 

And  ICaster  Silas  did  reply  onto  him,  "  There 
are  bnmds  Uiat  would  set  fire  to  the  bulrushes 
in  the  mill-pooL  I  know  these  twain  for  quiet 
folks,  haying  coursed  with  them  over  Wincott." 

Sir  Thomas  then  said  unto  William,  "It  be- 
koreth  thee  to  stand  clear  of  yon  Joseph,  unless 
when  thon  mayest  call  to  thy  aid  the  Matthew 
Atterend  thou  speakest  ot  He  did  then  fight 
Tilianay,ehr 

Skaiipeare.  His  cause  fought  yaliantly;  his 
fist  but  seconded  it.  He  won ;  proving  the  golden 
wwds  to  be  no  property  of  our  lidfB,  although  her 
higfaiieas  hath  nerer  (tiscUiimed  them. 

Sir  Thtmuu.  What  art  thou  saying  ? 

Skaktpeaare.  So  I  heard  from  a  preacher  at 
Oxford,  who  had  preached  at  Easter  in  the  chapel- 
royal  of  Westminster. 

Sir  Thomas,  Thon  t  why  how  could  that  hap- 
pen]   Oxford!  chapel-royal! 

Shakspeare,  And  to  whom  I  sud  (your  wor- 
ship will  foigive  my  forwardness),  I  have  the 
honour,  nr,  to  live  within  two  measured  miles 
of  the  Toy  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  who  spake  that ; 
and  I  TOW  I  said  it  without  any  hope  or  belief 
that  he  wonld  iimVA  me,  as  he  did,  to  dine  with 
him  thereupon. 

Sir  Thomas.  There  be  nigh  upon  three  miles 
betwixt  this  house  and  Stratford  bridge-end. 

Shakgpeare.  I  dropt  a  mile  in  my  pride  and 
exultation,  God  forgive  me !  I  would  not  conceal 
myfimlt. 

Sit  Thomas,  Wonderful !  that  a  preacher  so 
leaned  as  to  preach  before  nugesty  in  the  chapel- 
royal,  should  not  have  caught  thee  tripping  over 
a  whole  lawful  mile,  a  good  third  of  the  distance 
between  my  house  and  the  cross  roads.  This  is 
incomprehensible  in  a  scholar. 

Shakspeare,  Ood  willed  that  he  should  be- 
come my  teacher,  and,  in  the  bowels  of  his 
mercy,  hid  my  shMne. 

Sk  Thomas,  How  earnest  thou  into  the  con- 
vene of  such  eminent  and  ghostly  men  ? 

Skahpeare.  How  indeed !  Everything  against 
me.. . 

. .  He  sighed  and  entered  into'a  long  discourse, 
which  Master  Silas  would  at  sundry  times  have 
interrupted,  but  that  Sir  Thomas  more  than 
onee  frowned  upon  him,  even  as  he  had  frowned 
heretofore  on  young  Will,  who  thus  began  and 
continued  his  narration : 

**  Hearing  the  preacher  preach  at  St.  Mary's 
^or  being  about  my  fiber's  business  on  Satur- 
<l*7i  and  not  choosing  to  be  a-horseback  on 
Simdays,  albeit  time-pressed,  I  footed  it  to  Ox- 
fed  for  my  edification  on  the  Lord's  day, 
lesnng  the  sorrel  with  Master  Hal  Webster  of 
^  Tankard  and  Unicom)  hearing  him  preach, 


as  I  was  saying,  before  the  University  in  St  Mary's 
church,  and  hearing  him  use  moreover  the  very 
words  that  Matthew  fought  about,  I  was  impa- 
tient (God  forgive  me !)  for  the  end  and  consum- 
mation, and  I  thought  I  never  should  hear  those 
precious  words  that  ease  every  man's  heart,  'Now 
to  conclude.'  However,  come  they  did.  I  hur- 
ried out  among  the  foremost,  and  thought  the  > 
congratuUtions  of  the  other  doctors  and  dons 
would  last  for  ever.  He  walked  sharply  off,  and 
few  cared  to  keep  Iob  pace ;  for  they  are  lusty  men 
mostly ;  and  spiteful  b«d  women  had  breathed*  in 
the  foces  of  some  among  them,  or  the  gowns  had 
got  between  their  legs.  For  my  part,  I  was  not 
to  be  balked :  so,  tripping  on  aside  him,  I  looked 
in  his  fibce  askance.  Whether  he  misgave,  or 
how,  he  turned  his  eyes  downward.  No  matter, 
have  him  I  would.  I  licked  my  lips  and  smacked 
them  loud  and  smart,  and,  scarcely  venturing  to 
nod,  I  gave  my  head  such  a  sort  of  motion  as 
dace  and  roach  give  an  angler's  quill  when  they 
begin  to  bite.    And  this  fairly  hooked  him. 

"  '  Young  gentleman  1 '  said  he, '  where  is  your 
gownr 

"  '  Reverend  sir ! '  said  I,  '  I  am  unworthy  to 
wear  one.* 

"  '  A  proper  youth,  nevertheless,  and  mightily 
well  spoken ! '  he  was  pleased  to  say. 

"  '  Your  reverence  hath  given  me  heart,  which 
fiuled  me,'  was  my  reply.  'Ah,  your  reverence ! 
those  words  about  the  devil  were  spicy  words; 
but,  under  fovour,  I  do  know  the  brook-side  they 
sprang  and  flowered  by.  'Tis  just  where  it  runs 
into  Avon ;  'tis  called  Hog-brook.' 

"  '  Right ! '  quoth  he,  putting  his  hand  gently 
on  my  shoulder ;  '  but  if  I  had  thought  it  needful 
to  say  so  in  my  sermon,  I  should  have  affironted 
the  seniors  of  the  University,  since  many  chum 
them,  and  some  peradventure  would  fain  trans- 
pose them  into  higher  pUices,  and,  giving  up  all 
right  and  title  to  them,  would  accept  in  lieu 
thereof  the  poor  recompense  of  a  mitre.' 

"  I  wished  (unworthy  wish  for  a  Sunday !)  I  had 
Matthew  Atterend  in  the  midst  of  them.  He 
would  have  given  them  skulls  mitre-fiishioned,  if 
mitres  are  cloven  now  as  we  see  them  on  ancient 
monuments.  Matt  is  your  milliner  for  gentles, 
who  think  no  more  harm  of  purloining  rich  saws 
in  a  mitre,  than  lanebom  boys  do  of  embezzling 
hazel-nuts  in  a  woollen  cap.    I  did  not  venture  to 


*  In  that  age  there  was  preralent  a  tort  of  cholera,  on 
which  Fracastoriua,  half  a  century  heforOf  wrote  a  Latin 
poem,  employing  the  graceful  nymphs  of  Homer  and 
Heskd,  somewhat  disguised,  in  the  drudgery  of  pounding 
certain  barks  and  minerals.  An  article  in  the  Impeach- 
moit  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  accuses  him  of  breathing  in  the 
king's  face,  knowing  that  he  was  affected  with  this  cholera. 
It  was  a  great  assistant  to  the  Reformation,  by  remoring 
some  of  the  most  Tigorous  diampions  that  opposed  it.  In 
the  Holy  College  it  was  followed  by  the  sweating  ticknest^ 
which  thinned  it  rery  sorely ;  and  sereral  eren  of  Ctod's 
yioegerents  were  laid  undor  tribulation  by  it.  Among  the 
chambers  of  the  Vatican  It  hung  for  ages,  and  it  crowned 
the  labours  of  Pope  Leo  XIL,  of  blessed  memory,  with  a 
crown  somewhat  uneasy. 
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expound  or  suggest  my  thoughts,  but  feeling  my 
choler  rise  higher  and  higher,  I  craved  permission 
to  make  my  obeisance  and  depart. 

"'Where  dost  thou  lodge,  young  manT  said 
the  preacher. 

"'At  the  public,*  said  I,  'where  my  £Ekther 
customarily  lodgeth.  There  too  is  a  mitre  of  the 
old  £Etthion,  swinging  on  the  sign-post  in  the 
middle  of  the  street/ 

" '  Respectable  tavern  enough ! '  quoth  the  reve- 
rend doctor ;  '  and  worthy  men  do  turn  in  there, 
even  quality :  Master  Davenant,  Master  Powel, 
Master  Whorwood,  aged  and  grave  men.  But 
taverns  are  Satan's  chapek,  and  are  always  well 
attended  on  the  Lord's  day,  to  twit  him.  Hast 
thou  no  friend  in  such  a  city  as  Oxford  1 ' 

" '  Only  the  landlady  of  the  Mitre,'  said  I. 

" '  A  comely  woman,'  quoth  he, '  but  too  yoimg 
for  business  by  half.  Stay  thou  with  me  to-day, 
and  fare  frugally,  but  safely.  What  may  thy 
name  be,  and  where  is  thy  abode  1 ' 

" '  William  Shakspeare,  of  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
at  your  service,  sir.' 

"  *  And  welcome,'  said  he ;  '  thy  &ther  ere  now 
hath  bought  our  college  wool.  A  truly  good  man 
weeverfound  him;  andldoubtnot  he  hath  educated 
his  son  to  follow  him  in  his  paths.  There  is  in 
the  blood  of  man,  as  in  the  blood  of  animals,  that 
which  giveth  the  temper  and  disposition.  These 
require  nurture  and  culture.  But  what  nurture 
will  turn  flint-stones  into  garden  mould  1  or  what 
culture  rear  cabbages  in  the  quarries  of  Hedington 
Hill  ?  To  be  well  bom  is  the  greatest  of  all  God's 
primary  blessings,  young  man,  and  there  are  many 
well  bom  among  the  poor  and  needy.  Thou  art 
not  of  the  indigent  and  destitute,  who  have  great 
temptations ;  thou  art  not  of  the  wealthy  and 
affluent,  who  have  greater  still.  God  hath  placed 
thee,  William  Shakspeare,  in  that  pleasant  island, 
on  one  side  whereof  are  the  syrens,  on  the  other 
the  harpies,  but  inhabiting  the  coasts  on  the  wider 
continent,  and  unable  to  make  their  talons  felt 
or  their  voices  heard  by  thee.  Unite  with  me 
in  prayer  and  thanksgiving  for  the  blessings  thus 
vouchsafed.  We  must  not  close  the  heart  when 
the  finger  of  God  would  touch  it.  Enough,  if 
thou  sayest  only,  My  soul,  praise  thou  the 
Lardr" 

Sir  Thomas  said  "Amen!**  Master  Silas  was 
mute  for  the  moment,  but  then  quoth  he,  "  I  can 
say  amen  too,  in  the  proper  place." 

The  knight  of  Charlecote,  who  appeared  to 
have  been  much  taken  with  this  conversation, 
then  interrogated  Willy : 

"  What  further  might  have  been  thy  discourse 
with  the  doctor]  or  did  he  discourse  at  all  at 
trencher-time )  Thou  must  have  been  very  much 
abashed  to  sit  down  at  table  with  one  who  weareth 
a  pure  lamb-skin  across  his  shoulder,  and  more- 
over a  pink  hood." 

Shakspeare,  Faith !  was  I,  your  honour !  and 
could  neither  utter  nor  gulp. 

Sir  Thomas.  These  are  good  signs.  Thou 
hast  not  lost  all  grace. 


Shakspeare.  With  the  encouragement  of  Doctor 
Glaston .  . 

Sir  Thomas,  And  was  it  Dr.  Glaston  1 

Shakspeare.  Said  I  not  sol 

Sir  Thomas.  The  leamedst  clerk  in  Cliristeii- 
dom  I  a  very  Friar  Bacon !  The  pope  offered  a 
hundred  marks  in  Latin  to  who  should  eviscerate 
or  evirate  him  (poisons  very  potent,  whereat  the 
Italians  are  handy) ;  so  apostolic  and  de^>erate  a 
doctor  is  Doctor  Glaston !  so  acute  in  bia  quid- 
dities, and  BO  resolute  in  his  bearing !  He  knows 
the  dark  arts,  but  stands  aloof  from  them. 
Prythee,  what  were  his  words  unto  thee  ? 

Shakspeare.  Manna»  sir.  Manna!  pure  from. 
the  desert  1 

Sir  Thrnnas,  Ay,  but  what  spake  he?  for  most 
sermons  are  that,  and  likewise  many  conversations 
after  dinner. 

Shakspeare.  He  spake  of  the  various  races 
and  qualities  of  men,  as  before  stated ;  but  chiefly 
on  the  elect  and  reprobate,  and  how  to  distingnish 
and  know  them. 

Sir  Thomas.  Did  he  go  so  far  1 

Shakspeare.  He  told  me,  that  by  such  discus- 
sion he  should  say  enough  to  keep  me  constantly 
out  of  evil  company. 

Sir  Thomas.  See  there !  see  there !  and  yet 
thou  art  come  before  me !  Can  nothing  warn 
theel 

Shakspeare,  I  dare  not  dissemble,  nor  feign, 
nor  hold  aught  back,  although  it  be  to  my  ccm- 
fusion.  As  well  may  I  spet^  at  once  the  whole 
tmth;  for  your  worship  could  find  it  out  if 
I  abstained. 

;S^>  Thomas.  Ay,  that  I  should  indeed,  and 
shortly.  But,  come  now,  I  am  sated  of  thy  follies 
and  roguish  tricks,  and  yearn  after  the  sound 
doctrine  of  that  pious  man.  What  expounded  the 
grave  Glaston  upon  signs  and  tokens  whereby  ye 
^all  be  known  1 

Shakspeare.  Wonderful  things !  things  beyond 
belief !    '  There  be  certain  men,'  quoth  he  .  .  . 

Sir  Thomas,  He  began  well.  This  promises. 
But  why  canst  not  thou  go  on? 

Shakspeare.  '  There  be  certain  men,  who,  rub- 
bing one  comer  of  the  eye,  do  see  a  peacock's 
feather  at  the  other,  and  even  fire.  We  know, 
William,  what  that  fire  is,  and  whence  it  cometh. 
Those  wicked  men,  William,  all  have  their  marks 
upon  them,  be  it  only  a  com,  or  a  wart,  or  a  mole, 
or  a  hairy  ear,  or  a  toe-nail  tumed  inward.  Suffi- 
cient, and  more  than  sufllcient !  He  knoweth  his 
own  by  less  tokens.  There  is  not  one  of  them  ' 
that  doth  not  sweat  at  some  secret  sin  committed, 
or  some  inclination  toward  it  unsnaffled. 

'  Certain  men  are  there  likewise  who  venerate 
so  little  the  glorious  works  of  the  Creator,  that 
I  myself  have  known  them  to  sneeze  at  the  son ! 
Sometimes  it  was  against  their  will,  and  they 
would  gladly  have  checked  it  had  they  been  able  ; 
but  they  were  forced  to  show  what  they  are.  In 
our  camal  state  we  say,  WTuU  is  one  agaitui 
numbers  ?  In  another,  we  shall  truly  say,  Whai 
are  numbers  against  one  ?  * 
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..Sir  Thomas  did  ejaculate,  Amen!  Amen! 
And  then  his  lips  moyed  silently,  piously,  and 
quickly ;  and  then  said  he,  audibly  and  loudly. 

And  make  ub  ai  last  true  IsradUea  ! 

After  which  he  turned  to  young  Willy,  and  said 
uudously, 

"Hast  thou  more,  ladl  give  us  it  while  the 
Lord  strengtheneth.** 

"Sir,"  answered  Willy,  "although  I  thought  it 
no  trouble  on  my  return  to  the  MUre  to  write 
down  every  word  I  could  remember,  and  although 
few  did  then  escape  me,  yet  at  this  present  I  can 
bring  to  mind  but  scanty  Bentences,  and  those  so 
itrsy  and  out  of  order  that  they  would  only  prove 
my  incapacity  for  sterling  wisdom,  and  my  incon- 
tinence of  spiritual  treasure." 

Sir  Thomas.  Even  that  sentence  hath  a 
twang  of  the  doctor  in  it  Nothing  is  so  sweet 
as  humility.  The  mountains  may  descend,  but 
the  valleys  can  not  rise.  Every  man  should  know 
himself.  Come,  repeat  what  thou  canst  I  would 
&in  have  three  or  four  more  heads. 

Shakspeare,  I  know  not  whether  I  can  give 
your  worship  more  than  one  other.  Let  me  try. 
It  was  when  Doctor  Qhiston  was  discoursing  on 
the  protection  the  wise  and  powerful  should  afford 
to  the  ignorant  and  weak : 

*  In  tiie  earlier  ages  of  mankind,  your  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  inform  you,  there  went  forth 
sundry  worthies,  men  of  might,  to  deliver,  not 
wandering  damsels,  albeit  for  those  likewise  they 
had  stowage,  but  low-conditioned  men,  who  fell 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  higher,  and  groaned 
in  thraldom  and  captivity.  And  these  mighty 
ones  were  believed  to  have  done  such  services  to 
poor  humanity,  that  their  memory  grew  greater 
than  they,  as  shadows  do  than  substances  at  day- 
fiilL  And  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  delivered 
did  Uuid  and  magnify  ti^oee  glorious  names ;  and 
some  in  gratitude,  and  some  in  tribulation,  did 
aaeend  the  hills,  which  appeared  imto  them  as 
altars  bestrown  with  flowers  and  herbage  for 
heaven's  acceptance.  And  many  did  go  far  into 
the  quiet  groves,  under  lofty  trees,  looking  for 
whatever  was  mightiest  and  most  protecting. 
And  in  such  places  did  they  cry  aloud  unto  the 
mighty,  who  had  left  them,  Reborn  I  return! 
^lu!  hdpus!  heUeased!  for  everUessed! 

*  Tain  men  1  but,  had  they  stayed  there,  not 
«Til  Out  of  gratitude,  purest  gratitude,  rose 
idolatry.  For  tiie  devil  sees  the  fidrest,  and  soils 
it 

'  In  these  our  days,  methinks,  whatever  other 
ams  we  may  £all  into,  such  idolatry  is  the  least 
dangerous.  For,  neither  on  the  one  side  is  there 
mueh  disposition  for  gratitude,  nor  on  the  other 
nnich  zeal  to  deliver  Uie  innocent  and  oppressed. 
Even  this  deliverance,  although  a  merit,  and  a 
high  one,  is  not  the  highest  Forgiveness  is  be- 
yond it  Forgive,  or  ye  shall  not  be  forgiven. 
This  ye  may  do  every  day ;  for,  if  ye  find  not 
oflfences,  ye  feign  them ;  and  surely  ye  may  remove 
your  own  worl^  if  ye  may  remove  another's.  To 
fescue  requires  more  thought  and  wariness  :  learn 


then  the  easier  lesson  first  Afterward,  when  ye 
rescue  any  from  another's  violence,  or  from  his 
own  (which  oftentimes  is  more  dangerous,  as  the 
enemies  are  within  not  only  the  penetrals  of  his 
house  but  of  his  heart),  bind  up  his  wounds  before 
ye  send  him  on  his  way.  Should  ye  at  any  time 
overtake  the  erring,  and  resolve  to  deliver  him 
up,  I  will  tell  you  whither  to  conduct  him.  Con- 
duct him  to  his  Lord  and  Master,  whose  house- 
hold he  hath  left  It  is  better  to  consign  him  to 
Christ  his  Saviour  than  to  man  his  murderer :  it 
is  better  to  bid  him  live  than  to  bid  him  die.  The 
one  word  our  Teacher  and  Preserver  said,  the 
other  our  enemy  and  destroyer.  Bring  him  back 
again,  the  stray,  the  lost  one !  bring  him  back, 
not  with  clubs  and  cudgels,  not  with  halberts  and 
halters,  but  generously  and  gently,  and  with  the 
linking  of  the  arm.  In  this  posture  shall  God 
above  smile  upon  ye:  in  this  posture  of  yours 
he  shall  recognise  again  his  beloved  Son  upon 
earth.    Do  ye  likewise,  and  depart  in  peace.' 

. .  William  had  ended,  and  there  was  silence  in 
the  hall  for  some  time  after,  when  Sir  Thomas 
said, 

"  He  spake  unto  somewhat  mean  persons,  who 
may  do  it  without  disparagement.  I  look  for 
authority,  I  look  for  doctrine,  and  find  none  yet 
If  he  could  not  have  drawn  us  out  a  thread  or  two 
from  the  coat  of  an  apostle,  he  might  have  given 
us  a  smAck  of  Augustin,  or  a  sprig  of  BasiL  Our 
older  sermons  are  headier  than  these.  Master  Silas ! 
our  new  beer  is  the  sweeter  and  clammier,  and 
wants  more  spice.  The  doctor  hath  seasoned  his 
with  pretty  wit  enough  (to  do  him  justice),  which 
in  a  sermon  is  never  out  of  place ;  for  if  there  be 
the  bane,  there  likewise  is  the  antidote. 

"What  dost  thou  think  about  it,  Master 
Silas  r 

Sir  8Uas.  I  would  not  give  ten  fiurthings  for 
ten  folios  of  such  sermons. 

Shakspeare,  These  words,  Master  Silas,  will 
oftener  be  quoted  than  any  others  of  thine ;  but 
rarely  (do  I  suspect)  as  applicable  to  Doctor 
Glaston.  I  must  stick  unto  his  gowiL  I  must 
decbure  that,  to  my  poor  knowledge,  many  have 
been  raised  to  the  bench  of  bishops  for  less  wis- 
dom, and  worse,  than  is  contained  in  the  few  sen- 
tences I  have  been  commanded  by  authority  to 
recite.  No  disparagement  to  anybody !  I  know. 
Master  Sihis,  and  multitudes  b^  witness, 
that  thou  above  most  art  a  dead  hand  at  a 
sermon. 

Sir  Silas,  Touch  my  sermons,  wilt  dare  ? 

Shakspeare.  Nay,  Master  Sik»,be  not  angered: 
it  is  courage  enough  to  hear  them. 

Sir  Thomas.  Kow,  Sihis,  hold  thy  peace  and 
rest  contented.  He  hath  excused  himself  unto 
thee,  throwing  in  a  compliment  far  above  his 
station,  and  not  unworthy  of  Rome  or  Florence. 
I  did  not  think  him  so  ready.  Our  Warwickshire 
Uds  are  fitter  for  football  than  courtesies ;  and, 
sooth  to  say,  not  only  the  inferior. 

. .  His  worship  turned  from  Master  Silas  toward 
William,  and  said,  "  Brave  Willy,  thou  hast  given 
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OS  our  bitten:  we  are  ready  now  for  anything 
solid.    ¥niat  hast  left  r 

Shakspeare,  Little  or  nothing,  sir. 

Sir  Thomas.  Well,  give  ns  that  little  or 
nothing. 

. .  William  Shakspeare  was  obedient  to  the  com- 
mands of  Sir  Thomas,  who  had  spoken  thos  kindly 
nnto  him,  and  had  deigned  to  cast  at  him  from 
his  "  lordly  dish"  (as  the  Psalmist  hath  it)  a 
fragment  of  fibcetionsness. 

Shakspeare,  Alas,  sir !  may  I  repeat  it  with- 
oat  offence,  it  not  being  doctrine  but  admonition, 
and  meant  for  me  only  t 

Sir  Thomas.  Speak  it  the  rather  for  that 

. .  Then  did  William  give  utterance  to  the  words 
of  the  preacher,  not  indeed  in  his  sermon  at  St 
Mary's,  but  after  dinner : 

'  Lust  seizeih  us  in  youth,  ambition  in  mid- 
life, avarice  in  old  age ;  but  vanity  and  pride  are 
the  besetting  sins  that  drive  the  angels  frt>m  our 
cradle,  pamper  us  with  luscious  and  most  un- 
wholesome food,  ride  our  first  stick  with  us,  mount 
our  first  horse  with  us,  wake  with  us  in  the  morn- 
ing, dream  with  us  in  the  night,  and  never  at  any 
time  abandon  us.  In  this  world,  beginning  with 
pride  and  vanity,  we  are  delivered  over  from  tor- 
mentor to  tormentor,  until  the  worst  tormen- 
tor of  all  taketh  absolute  possession  of  us  for 
ever,  seizing  us  at  the  mouUi  of  the  grave,  en- 
chaining us  in  his  own  dark  dungeon,  standing 
at  the  door,  and  laughing  at  our  cries.  But  the 
Lord,  out  of  his  infinite  mercy,  hath  pUced  in  the 
hand  of  eveiy  man  the  helm  to  steer  his  course 
by,  pointing  it  out  with  his  finger,  and  giving 
him  strength  as  wdl  as  knowledge  to  pursue 
it 

'  William  t  William !  there  is  in  the  moral 
straits  a  current  from  right  to  wrong,  but  no 
reflux  from  wrong  to  right ;  for  which  destination 
we  must  hoist  our  sails  aloft  and  ply  our  oars  in- 
cessantly, or  night  and  the  tempest  will  overtake 
us,  and  we  shall  shriek  out  in  vain  from  the  bil- 
lows, and  irrecoverably  sink.' 

''AmenT  cried  Sir  Thomas  most  devoutly, 
sustaining  his  voice  long  and  loud. 

"  Open  that  casement,  good  Silas !  the  day  is 
sultry  for  the  season  of  the  year ;  it  i^proacheth 
unto  noontide.  The  room  is  dose,  and  those 
blue  flies  do  make  a  strange  hubbub." 

Shakspeare,  In  troth  do  they,  sir;  they  come 
fit>m  the  kitchen,  and  do  savour  woundily  of  roast 
goose !    And,  methinks  .  . 

Sir  Thomas,  What  bethinkest  thou) 

Shakspeare,  The  fimcy  of  a  moment,  a  li^t 
and  vain  one. 

Sir  Thomas,  Thou  relievest  me ;  iq>eak  it? 

Shakspeare,  How  could  the  creatures  cast 
their  coarse  rank  odour  thus  fiirl  even  into  your 
presence !  A  noble  and  spadous  hall !  Charle- 
cote,  in  my  mind,  beats  Warwick  CasUe,  and  chal- 
lenges K^iilworUL 

Sir  Thomas,  The  hall  is  well  enough :  I  must 
say  it  is  a  noble  hall,  a  hall  for  a  queen  to  sit  down 
in.    And  I  stuffed  an  arm-chair  with  horse-hair 


on  purpose,  feathers  over  it,  swan-down  over  them 
again,  and  covered  it  with  scariet  doth  of  Bruges, 
five  crowns  the  short  ell.  But  her  highness  came 
not  hither ;  she  was  taken  short ;  she  had  a  tongue 
in  her  ear. 

Shakspeare,  Where  all  is  spring,  all  is  buss 
and  murmur. 

Sir  Thomas.  Quaint  and  solid  as  the  best 
yew-hedge !  I  marvel  at  thee.  A  knight  might 
have  spoken  it  under  fiivour.  They  stopped  her 
at  Warwick  .  .  to  see  what?  two  old  towers 
that  don't  match.*  Chariecote  Hall,  I  could 
have  told  her  sweet  highness,  was  built  by  those 
Lucies  who  came  over  with  Julius  Ctessr  and 
William  the  Conqueror,  with  cross  and  scallop- 
shell  on  breast  and  beaver. 

But,  honest  Willy ! .  . 

. .  Such  were  the  very  words ;  I  wrote  them  down 
with  two  signs  in  the  maxgent ;  one  a  mark  of 
admiration,  as  thus  (!),  the  other  of  interroga- 
tion (so  we  call  it)  as  thus  (?) 

"  But,  honest  Willy,  I  would  fain  hear  more," 
quoth  he,  "about  the  learned  Doctor  Glaston. 
He  seemeth  to  be  a  man  after  Qod's  own  heart" 

Shakspeare,  Ay  is  he!  Never  doth  he  dt 
down  to  dinner  but  he  readeth  first  a  chapter 
of  the  Bevelations ;  and  if  he  tasteth  a  pound 
of  butter  at  Carfiix,  he  saith  a  grace  long  enough 
to  bring  an  appetite  for  a  baked  bull'sf  .  . .  de. 
If  this  be  not  afi«r  God's  own  heart,  I  know 
not  what  is. 

Sir  Thomas,  I  would  Ma  confer  with  him, 
but  that  Oxford  lieth  a&r  off;  a  matter  of  thirty 
miles,  I  hear.  I  might  indeed  write  unto  him : 
but  our  Warwickshire  pens  are  mighty  broad- 
nibbed  ;  and  there  is  a  something  in  this  plaguy  | 
ink  of  ours  sadly  ropy.  ' 

«  I  fear  there  is ! "  quoth  Willy.  \ 

**  And  I  should  scorn,"  continued  his  worship, 
"  to  write  otherwise  than  in  a  fine  Italian  charac- 
ter, to  the  master  of  a  college  near  in  dignity  to 
knighthood." 

Shakspeare,  Worshipful  sir  t  is  there  no  other 
way  of  communicating  but  by  person,  or  writing, 
or  messages? 

Sir  Thomas.  I  will  condder  and  devise.  At 
present  I  can  think  of  none  so  satisfiMstoiy. 

. .  And  now  did  the  great  clock  over  the  gateway 
strike.  And  Bill  Shakspeare  did  move  his  lips, 
even  as  Sir  Thomas  had  moved  his  erewhile  in 
ejaculating.  And  when  he  had  wagged  them 
twice  or  thrice  after  the  twelve  strokes  of  the 


*  Sir  Tbomaf  Menu  to  haTe  b«en  Jaaloas  of  tbeo*  two 
towwt,  oertaiBly  the  flnast  in  Wngtanil.  If  Warwtek 
Castle  oould  borrovr  the  windowi  from  Kcnilwortl^  it 
would  be  complete^ 

t  Another  untoward  blot !  but  leaving  no  doabt  of  the 
word.  Tlie  only  doubt  ii,  whether  he  meant  the  wtrngak 
of  the  animal  iteelf,  or  one  of  thoee  leathern  "«"—'— 
which  are  often  emi^OTed  to  ooeroe  the  violenee  of 
animalfc  In  bedeged  oitlee  men  have  been  reduced  to 
•Qoh  extremities.  But  the  musMUt  in  this  place,  would 
more  properly  be  ealled  the  blinker,  wfaldi  it  often  pot 
upon  bulla  in  paeturee  when  they  an  Tieiona. 
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elodc  w«re  over,  agiin  he  Maculated  with  voice 
also,  aajing, 

"  Mercj  upon  us !  how  the  day  wears  t  Twelve 
strokes!  Might  I  retire,  please  your  worship, 
into  the  chapel  for  abont  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  p^orm  the  service*  as  ordained  ? " 

Bdbre  Sir  Thomas  could  give  him  leave  or 
answer,  did  Sir  Silas  ciy  aloud, 

"  He  would  purloin  the  chalice,  worth  forty- 
eigbt  shillings,  and  melt  it  down  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  he  is  so  crafty." 

But  the  knight  was  more  reasonable,  and  sud 
reprovingly, 

^^ There  now,  Silas!  thou  talkest  widely,  and 
verily  in  malice,  if  there  be  any  in  thee.** 

"  Tiy  him,"  answered  Master  Silas ;  "  I  don't 
kneel  where  he  does.  Could  he  have  but  his 
wicked  will  of  me  he  would  chop  my  legs  off,  as 
he  did  Uie  poor  buck's." 

Sir  Tktmas,  No,  no,  no;  he  hath  neither 
guile  nor  revenge  in  hhn.  We  may  let  him 
have  his  way,  now  that  he  hath  taken  the  right 
one. 

Sir  SUoB,  Popeiy !  sheer  popery !  strong  as 
hartshorn !  Your  papists  keep  these  outlandish 
hours  for  their  masses  and  mummery.  Surely  we 
might  let  God  alone  at  twelve  o'clock !  Have  we 
nobowelsl 

Shakgpeare.  Gracious  sir  I  I  do  not  urge  it ; 
and  the  time  is  now  past  by  some  minutes. 

Sir  Thomas.  Art  thou  popishly  inclined, 
Williamt 

8hak$peare,  Sir,  I  am  not  popishly  inclined  : 
I  am  not  inclined  to  pay  tribute  of  coin  or  under- 
standing to  those  who  rush  forward  with  a  pistol 
at  my  breast,  crying,  '  Stand,  or  you  are  a  dead 
man.*  I  have  but  one  g^de  in  fiuth,  a  powerful, 
an  almighty  one.  He  will  not  suffer  to  waste 
awi^  and  vanish  the  fiuth  for  which  he  died.  He 
hath  chosen  in  all  countries  pure  hearts  for  its 
depositaries;  and  I  would  rather  take  it  from  a 
friend  and  neighbour,  intelligent  and  righteous, 
and  rejecting  lucre,  than  from  some  foreigner  edu- 
cated in  the  pride  of  cities  or  in  the  morosenees  of 
monasieries,  who  sells  me  what  Christ  gave  me, 
his  own  flesh  and  blood. 

I  can  repeat  by  heart  what  I  read  above 
I  jear  agone,  albdt  I  can  not  bring  to  mind  the 
title  of  the  book  in  which  I  read  it  These  are 
the  words. 

'  The  most  venal  and  sordid  of  all  the  super- 
stitions that  have  swept  and  darkened  our  globe, 
may  indeed,  like  African  locusts,  have  consumed 
the  green  com  in  vexy  extensive  regions,  and  may 
return  periodically  to  consume  it;  but  Uie  strong 
unwearied  labourer  who  sowed  it,  hath  alway  sown 
it  in  other  places  less  exposed  to  such  devouring 
pestilences.    Those  cunning  men  who  formed  to 


*  Let  not  this  oounttDSnoe  the  opfnion  tbmt  ShAkfpeure 
«u  A  Roman  Catholic.  His  contempt  of  priests  may  bare 
origittated  from  the  onlkiraese  of  Silas.  Friars  he  treats 
Ufldliy,  perhaps  in  return  for  somewhat  less  ssnices  than 
Friar  Lawrence's  to  Romeo. 


themselves  the  goigeous  plan  of  universal  do- 
minion, were  aware  ^t  they  had  a  better  chance 
of  establishing  it  than  brute  ignorance  or  brute 
force  could  supply,  and  that  soldiers  and  their 
paymasters  were  subject  to  other  and  powerfuller 
fears  than  the  transitory  ones  of  war  and  invasion. 
What  they  found  in  heaven  they  seized;  what 
they  wanted  they  forged. 

'  And  so  long  as  there  is  vice  and  ignorance 
in  the  world,  so  long  as  fear  is  a  passion,  their 
dominion  will  prevail ;  but  their  dominion  is  not, 
and  never  shall  be,  universal  Can  we  wonder 
that  it  is  so  general?  can  we  wonder  that  any- 
thing is  wanting  to  give  it  authority  and  effect, 
when  every  learned,  eveiy  prudent,  every  power- 
ful, every  ambitious  man  in  Europe,  for  above  a 
thousand  years,  united  in  the  league  to  consoli- 
date iti 

'The  old  dealers  in  the  shambles,  where 
Christ's  body  is  exposed  for  sale,  in  convenient 
marketable  slices,  have  not  covered  with  blood 
and  filth  the  whole  pavement  Beautiful  usages 
are  remaining  stiU,  kindly  affections,  radiant 
hopes,  and  ardent  aspirations ! 

'  It  is  a  comfortable  thing  to  reflect,  as  they 
do,  and  as  we  may  do  unblamably,  that  we  are 
uplifting  to  our  Guide  and  Maker  the  same  in- 
cense of  the  heart,  and  are  uttering  the  very  words, 
which  our  dearest  friends  in  all  quarters  of  the 
earth,  nay  in  heaven  itself,  are  offering  to  the 
throne  of  grace  at  the  same  moment. 

'  Thus  are  we  together  through  the  immen- 
sity of  space.  What  are  these  bodies  1  Do  they 
unite  us  ?  Ko ;  they  keep  us  apart  and  asunder 
even  while  we  touch.  B^dms  and  oceans,  worlds 
and  ages,  open  before  two  spirits  bent  on  heaven. 
What  a  choir  surrounds  us  when  we  resolve 
to  live  unitedly  and  harmoniously  in  Christian 
fittth!' 

Sir  Thomas,  Now,  Silas,  what  sayest  thou  ? 

Sir  Silaa,  Ignorant  fool ! 

Shakspeare.  Ignorant  fools  are  bearable. 
Master  Silas !  your  wise  ones  are  the  worst. 

Sir  Thomas,  Prythee  no  bandying  of  logger- 
heads. 

Shakspeare, 

Or  else  what  mortal  man  shall  saj 
Whose  shins  may  sufllar  in  the  fray. 

Sir  Thomas,  Thou  reasonest  aptly  and  timest 
well.  And  surely  being  now  in  so  rational  and 
religious  a  frame  of  mind,  thou  couldst  recall  to 
memory  a  section  or  head  or  two  of  the  sermon 
holden  at  St.  Mary's.  It  would  do  thee  and  us 
as  much  good  as  '  Lighten  our  darkness,'  or  '  For- 
asmuch as  it  hath  pleased ; '  and  somewhat  less 
than  three  quarters  of  an  hour  (may-be  less  than 
one  quarter)  sufficeth.    • 

Sir  SUas,  Or  he  hangs  without  me.  I  am 
for  dinner  in  half  the  time. 

Sir  Thomas.  Silas!  SiUul  he  hangeih  not 
with  thee  or  without  thee. 

Sir  Silas,  He  thinketh  himself  a  clever  fellow ; 
but  he  (look  ye)  is  the  cleverest  that  gets  off. 
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*'  I  hold  quite  the  contrary,"  qooth  Will  Shaks- 
peare,  winking  at  Master  Silas,  from  the  comfort 
and  encouragement  he  had  just  received  touching 
the  hanging. 

And  Master  Silas  had  his  answer  ready,  and 
showed  that  he  was  more  than  a  match  for  poor 
Willy  in  wit  and  poetry. 

He  answered  thus : 

•*  If  winks  are  wit, 
>Vbowaiitethitr 

Thou  hadst  other  bolts  to  kill  bucks  withal.  In 
wit,  sirrah,  thou  art  a  mere  child." 

Shakspeare,  Little  dogs  are  jealous  of  children, 
great  ones  fondle  them. 

Sir  Thomas.  An  that  were  written  in  the 
Apocrypha,  in  the  very  teeth  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  it  could  not  be  truer.  I  have  witnessed 
it  with  my  own  eyes,  over  and  over. 

Sir  Silas.  He  will  take  this  for  wit,  likewise, 
now  the  arms  of  Lucy  do  seal  it. 

Sir  Thomas.  Sihis,  they  may  stamp  wit,  they 
may  further  wit,  they  may  send  wit  into  good 
company,  but  not  make  it 

Shakspeare,  Behold  my  wall  of  defence ! 

Sir  Silas.  An  thou  art  for  walls,  I  have  one 
for  thee  from  Oxford,  pithy  and  apposite,  sound 
and  solid,  and  trimmed  up  becomingly,  as  a  collar 
of  brawn  with  a  crown  of  rosemary,  or  a  boar's 
head  with  a  lemon  in  the  mouth. 

Shakspeare.  EgeA,  Master  Silas  t  those  are 
your  walls  for  Uids  to  climb  over,  an  they  were 
higher  than  Babel's. 

Sir  Silas.  Have  at  thee  ! 

Thoa  art  a  w»ll 
To  make  the  ball 
Rebound  from. 

Thou  hatt  a  back 
For  beadle's  crack 

To  Boand  from,  to  sonnd  from. 

The  foolishest  dolts  are  the  ground-plot  of  the 
most  wit,  as  the  idlest  rogues  are  of  the  most 
industry.  Even  thou  hast  brought  wit  down  from 
Oxford.  And  before  a  thief  is  hanged  parliament 
must  make  laws,  attorneys  must  engross  them, 
printers  stamp  and  publish  them,  hawkers  cry 
them,  judges  expound  them,  juries  weigh  and 
measure  them  with  offences,  then  executioners 
carry  them  into  effect.  The  fiurmer  hath  already 
sown  the  hemp,  the  ropemaker  hath  twisted  it ; 
sawyers  saw  the  timber,  carpenters  tack  together 
the  shell,  grave-diggers  delve  the  earth.  And  all . 
this  truly  for  fellows  like  unto  thee  f 

Shak^)eare.  Whom  a  God  came  down  from 
heaven  to  save ! 

Sir  Thomas.  Sih» !  he  hangeth  not.  Wil- 
liam !  I  must  have  the  heads  of  the  sermon,  six 
or  seven  of 'em :  thon  hast  whetted  my  appetite 
keenly.  How !  dost  duck  thy  pate  into  thy  hat  1 
nay,  nay,  that  is  proper  and  becoming  at  church ; 
we  need  not  such  solemnity.  Repeat  unto  us  the 
setting  forth  at  Saint  Mai^s. 

. .  Whereupondid  William  Shakspeare  entreat  of 


Master  Silas  that  he  would  help  him  in  his  ghostly 
endeavours,  by  repeating  what  he  called  the  pre- 
liminary prayer ;  which  prayer  I  find  nowhere  in 
our  ritual,  and  do  suppose  it  to  be  one  of  those 
Latin  supplications  used  in  our  learned  univeni- 
ties,  now  or  erewhile. 

I  am  afeard  it  hath  not  the  approbation  of  the 
strictly  orthodox,  for  inasmuch  as  Master  Silas  it 
such  entreaty  did  close  his  teeth  against  it»  and 
with  teeth  thus  closed  did  say,  Athanasias-wise, 
"  Go  and  be  damned  T 

Bill  was  not  disheartened,  but  said  he  hoped 
better,  and  began  thus : 

"  *My  brethren  V  said  the  preacher, '  or  rather 
let  me  call  you  my  children,  such  is  my  age  con- 
frx>nted  with  yours,  for  the  most  party  my  chil- 
dren then,  and  my  brethren,  (for  here  are  both,) 
believe  me,  killing  is  forbidden.' " 

Sir  Thomas.  This,  not  being  delivered  unto 
us  from  the  pulpit  by  the  preacher  himself  ve 
may  look  into.  Sensible  man !  shrewd  reasoner ! 
what  a  stroke  against  deer-stealers !  how  fall  of 
truth  and  ruth.    Excellent  discourse  I 

Shakspeare.  The  hist  part  was  the  best 

Sir  Thomas.  I  always  find  it  so.  The  softest 
of  the  cheesecake  is  left  in  the  platter  when  the 
crust  is  eaten.  He  kept  the  best  bit  for  the  Ust» 
then  ?  He  pushed  it  under  the  salt,  eh  1  He  told 
thee  .  . 

Shakspeare.  Exactly  so. 
.  Sir  Thomas.   What  was  iti 

Shakspeare.  '  Ye  shall  not  kill* 

Sir  Thomas.  How !  did  he  run  in  a  circle 
like  a  harel  One  of  his  mettle  should  break 
cover  and  off  across  the  country,  like  a  fox  or 
hart. 

Shakspeare.  *  And  yet  ye  kill  time  when  je 
can,  and  are  uneasy  when  ye  can  not' 

. .  Whereupon  did  Sir  Thomas  say  aside  unto 
himself,  but  within  my  hearing, 

"  Faith  and  troth  I  he  must  have  had  a  head 
in  at  the  window  here  one  day  or  other.** 

Shaksfpeare.  *  This  sin  cryeth  unto  the  Lord.' 

Sir  Thomas.  He  was  wrong  there.  It  is  not 
one  of  those  that  cry :  mortal  sins  ciy.  Sorely 
he  could  not  have  fidlen  into  such  an  error!  it 
must  be  thine :  thou  misunderstoodest  him. 

Shakspeare.  Mayhap,  sir !  A  great  heavinew 
came  over  me :  I  was  oppressed  in  spirit^  and 
did  feel  as  one  awakening  from  a  dream. 

Sir  Thomas.  Godlier  men  than  thou  art  do 
often  feel  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord  upon  their 
heads  in  like  manner.  It  foUoweth  contrition, 
and  precedeth  conversion.    Continue. 

Shakspeare.  '  My  brethren  and^  chUdren,' 
said  the  teacher,  '  whenever  ye  want  to  kill  time 
call  God  to  the  chase,  and  bid  the  angels  blow  the 
horn :  and  thus  ye  are  sure  to  kill  time  to  your 
heart's  content  And  ye  may  feast  another  day, 
and  another  after  that  .  .' 

. .  Then  said  Master  Silas  unto  me,  concernedly, 

"  This  is  the  mischief-fiillest  of  all  the  devil's 
imps,  to  talk  in  such  wise  at  a  quarter  past 
twelve !" 
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Bat  WiUimn  went  straight  on,  not  hearing 
him, 

" '  Upon  what  ye  shall  in  snch  pnrsait  have 
brought  home  with  yon.  Whereas,  if  ye  go  alone, 
or  two  or  three  together,  nay,  eren  if  ye  go  in 
thick  and  gallant  company,  and  yet  provide  not 
that  these  be  with  ye,  my  word  for  it,  and  a  power- 
folia'  word  than  mine,  ye  shall  return  to  your 
rapper  tired  and  jaded,  and  rest  little  when  ye 
wint  to  rest  most."* 

"  Hast  no  other  head  of  the  Doctor's  T  quoth 
Sir  Thomas. 

"  Verily  none,"  replied  Willy,  "  of  the  morn- 
ing's discourse,  saying  the  last  words  of  it,  which, 
with  Qod's  help,  I  shall  always  remember." 

"  Give  us  them,  give  us  them,"  said  Sir  Tho- 
maii  "  He  wants  docti-ine ;  he  wants  authority ; 
his  are  gndns  of  millet ;  grains  for  unfledged 
doves:  but  they  are  sound,  except  the  ciying. 
Deliver  unto  us  the  last  words ;  for  the  last  of 
the  preacher,  as  of  the  hanged,  are  usually  the 
best- 
Then  did  William  repeat  the  concluding  words 
of  the  discourse,  being  these : 

"  *  As  years  are  rumiing  past  us,  let  us  throw 
something  on  them  which  they  can  not  shake  off 
in  the  dust  and  hurry  of  the  world,  but  must  carry 
wHh  them  to  that  great  year  of  all,  whereunto  the 
lesser  of  this  mortal  life  do  tend  and  are  sub- 
ienrient"*     , 

Sir  Thomas,  after  a  pause,  and  after  having  bent 
his  knee  under  the  table,  as  though  there  had 
been  the  church-cushion,  said  unto  us, 

"  Here  he  spake  through  a  glass,  darkly,  as 
blesMd  Paul  hath  it" 

Thok  taming  towards  Willy, 

"  And  nothing  more  T 

"NoUiing  but  the  glory,"  quoth  WUly;  "at 
whidi  there  is  always  such  a  clatter  of  feet  upon 
the  floor,  and  creaking  of  benches,  and  rustling 
of  gowns,  and  busUe  of  bonnets,  and  justle  of 
ouhitms,  and  dust  of  mats,  and  treading  of  toes, 
and  punching  of  elbows  from  the  spitefuiller,  that 
one  wishes  to  be  fairly  out  of  it,  after  the  scramble 
for  the  peace  of  God  is  at  an  end  .  ." 

Sir  Thomas  threw  himself  back  upon  his  arm- 
chair, and  exclaimed  in  wonderment,  **  How  T 

Shak^teare.  .  .  And  in  the  midst  of  the  ser- 
vice agun,  were  it  possible.  For  nothing  is  pain- 
fidler  than  to  have  the  pail  shaken  off  the  head 
vhen  it  is  brim-full  of  the  waters  of  life,  and  we 
tre  walking  staidly  under  it. 

SirThtmuu,  Had  the  learned  Doctor  preached 
again  in  the  evening,  pursuing  the  thread  of  his 
diseoorse,  he  might  peradventure  have  made  up 
I   the  deficiencies  I  find  in  him. 
I      SkakBpeart,  He  had  not  that  opportunity. 
I      Str  ThcmoB,  The  more's  the  pity. 

Skaksptare.    The    evening    achnonition,   de- 
j   lirered  by  him  unto  the  household  .  . 
'      ^  Thonuu.  What !  and  did  he  indeed  show 
vind  enough  for  that  ?    Prythee  out  with  it,  if 
thou  didst  put  it  into  thy  tablets. 

Shaitpeart,  Alack,  rar !  there  were  so  many 


Latin  words,  I  fear  me  I  should  be  at  fiiult  in  such 
attempt 

Sir  ThofMu.  Fear  not ;  we  can  help  thee  out 
between  us,  were  there  a  dozen,  or  a  score. 

Shakapeare,  Bating  those  latinities,  I  do  verily 
think  I  could  tie  up  again  most  of  the  points  in 
his  doublet. 

Sir  Thomas,  At  him  then !  What  was  his 
bearing? 

Shakspeare,  In  dividing  his  matter,  he  spooned 
out  and  apportioned  the  commons  in  his  discourse, 
as  best  suited  the  quality,  capacity,  and  constitu- 
tion of  his  hearers.  To  those  in  priests'  orders 
he  delivered  a  sort  of  catechism. 

Sir  Sihs,  He  catechise  grown  men !  He 
catechise  men  in  priests*  orders !  being  no  bishop, 
nor  bishop's  ordinary ! 

Shakspeare,  He  did  so;  it  may  be  at  his 
periL 

Sir  Thomas.  And  what  elsel  for  catechisms 
are  baby's  pap. 

Shakspeare,  He  did  not  catechise,  but  he 
admonished,  the  richer  gentlemen  with  gold  tas- 
sels for  their  top-knots. 

Sir  Silas.  I  thought  as  much.  It  was  no 
better  in  my  time.  Admonitions  fell  gently  upon 
those  gold  tassels ;  and  they  ripened  degrees  as 
glass  and  sunshine  ripen  cucumbers.  We  priests, 
forsooth,  are  catechised !  The  worst  question  to 
ftny  gold  tasseller  is,  *  How  do  you  do  f  Old 
Ahna  Mater  coaxes  and  would  be  coaxed.  But 
let  her  look  sharp,  or  spectacles  may  be  thrust 
upon  her  nose  that  shall  make  her  eyes  water. 
Aristotle  could  make  out  no  royal-road  to  wisdom ; 
but  this  old  woman  of  ours  will  show  you  one,  an 
you  tip  her. 

Tilley  valley !  ♦  catechise  priests,  indeed ! 

Sir  Thomas.  Peradventure  he  did  it  dis- 
creetly. Let  us  examine  and  judge  him.  Repeat 
thou  what  he  said  unto  them. 

Shakspeare,  *  Many,*  said  he, '  are  ingenuous, 
many  are  devout,  some  timidly,  some  strenuously, 
but  nearly  all  flhich,  and  rear,  and  kick,  at  the 
slightest  touch,  or  least  inquisitive  suspicion  of  an 
unsound  part  in  their  doctrine.  And  yet,  my 
brethren,  we  ought  rather  to  flinch  and  feel  sore 
at  our  own  searching  touch,  our  own  serious  in- 
quisition into  ourselves.  Let  us  preachers,  who 
are  sufficiently  liberal  in  bestowing  our  advice 
upon  others,  inquire  of  ourselves  whether  the 
exercise  of  spiritual  authority  may  not  be  some- 
times too  pleasant,  tickling  our  breasts  with  a 
plume  from  Satan's  wing,  and  turning  our  heads 
with  that  inebriating  poison  which  he  hath  been 
seen  to  instill  into  the  very  chalice  of  our  salva- 
tion. Let  us  ask  ourselves  in  the  closet,  whether, 
after  we  have  humbled  ourselves  before  God  in 
our  prayers,  'we  never  rise  beyond  the  due  standard 
in  the  pulpit ;  whether  our  zeal  for  the  truth  be 
never  over-heated  by  internal  fires  less  holy; 
whether  we  never  grow  stiffly  and  sternly  perti- 
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nadonB,  at  the  very  time  when  we  are  reproTing 
the  obstinacy  of  others ;  and  whether  we  have  not 
frequently  so  acted  as  if  we  believed  that  oppo- 
sition were  to  be  relaxed  and  borne  away  by  self- 
sufficiency  and  intolerance.  Belieye  me,  Uie  wisest 
of  OS  have  our  catechism  to  learn ;  and  these,  my 
dear  Mends,  are  not  the  only  questions  contained 
in  it.  No  Christian  can  hate ;  no  Christian  can 
malign :  neyertheless,  do  we  not  often  both  hate 
and  malign  those  unhappy  men  who  are  insensible 
to  God's  mercies?  And  I  fear  this  unchristian 
spirit  swells  darkly,  with  all  its  venom,  in  the 
marble  of  our  hearts,  not  because  our  brother  is 
insensible  to  these  mercies,  but  because  he  is 
insensible  to  our  &cu1ty  of  persuasion,  turning  a 
deaf  ear  unto  our  claim  upon  his  obedience,  or  a 
blind  or  sleepy  eye  upon  the  fountain  of  light, 
whereof  we  deem  ourselves  the  sacred  reservoirs. 
There  is  one  more  question  at  which  ye  wUl 
tremble  when  ye  ask  it  in  the  recesses  of  your 
souls:  I  do  tremble  at  it,  yet  must  utter  it 
Whether  we  do  not  more  warmly  and  erectly  stand 
up  for  God's  word  because  it  came  from  our  mouths, 
than  because  it  came  from  hisi  Learned  and 
ingenious  men  may  indeed  find  a  solution  and 
excuse  for  all  these  propositions;  but  the  wise 
unto  salvation  will  cry.  Forgive  me,  0  my  God,  if, 
called  by  thee  to  widk  in  thy  way,  I  have  not 
swept  this  dust  from  the  sanctuary ! ' 

Sir  Thomas,  All  this,  methinks,  is  for  the 
behoof  of  clerks  and  ministers. 

Shakspeare.  He  taught  them  what  they  who 
teach  others  should  learn  and  practise.  Then  did 
he  look  toward  the  young  gentlemen  of  large 
fortune :  and  lastly  his  glances  fell  upon  us  poorer 
folk,  whom  he  instructed  in  the  duty  we  owe  to 
our  superiors. 

Sir  Thomas.  Ay,  there  he  had  a  host. 

Shakspeare.  In  one  part  of  his  admonition 
he  said, 

'  Toung  gentlemen !  let  not  the  highest  of 
you  who  hear  me  this  evening  be  led  into  the  de- 
lusion, for  such  it  is,  that  the  founder  of  his  fiunily 
was  originally  a  greater  or  a  better  man  than  the 
lowest  here.  He  willed  it,  and  became  it.  He 
must  have  stood  low;  he  must  have  worked  hard ; 
and  with  tools  moreover  of  his  own  invention 
and  feshioning.  He  waved  and  whistled  off  ten 
thousand  strong  and  importunate  temptations ; 
he  dashed  the  dice-box  from'  the  jewelled  hand  of 
Chance,  the  cup  from  Pleasure's,  and  trod  under 
foot  the  sorceries  of  each ;  he  ascended  steadily 
the  precipices  of  Danger,  and  looked  down  with 
intrepidity  from  the  summit ;  he  overawed  Arro- 
gance with  Sedateness ;  he  seized  by  the  horn  and 
overleaped  low  Violence;  and  he  fairly  swung 
Fortune  round. 

'  The  very  high  cannot  rise  much  higher ;  the 
very  low  may :  Uic  truly  great  must  have  done  it. 

*  This  is  not  the  doctrine,  my  friends,  of  the 
silkenly  and  lawnly  religious ;  it  wears  the  coarse 
texture  of  the  fisherman,  and  walks  uprightly  and 
straightforward  under  it.  I  am  speaking  now 
more  particularly  to  you  among  us  upon  whom 


God  hath  laid  the  incumbrances  of  wealth,  the 
sweets  whereof  bring  tearing  and  poisonous  things 
about  you,  not  easily  sent  away.  What  now  are 
your  pretensions  under  sacks  of  money  t  or  your 
eiyoymente  under  the  shade  of  genealogical  trees? 
Are  they  rationall  Are  they  reall  Do  they 
exist  at  all?  Strange  inconsistency !  to  be  proud 
of  having  as  much  gold  and  silver  lidd  upon  yon  as 
a  mule  hath,  and  yet  to  carry  it  less  composedly ! 
The  mule  is  not  answerable  for  the  conveyance 
and  dischaige  of  his  burden :  you  are.  Stranger 
infiituation  still !  to  be  prouder  of  an  excellent 
thing  done  by  another  than  by  yourselves,  sup- 
posing any  excellent  thing  to  have  actually  be^ 
done ;  and,  after  all,  to  be  more  elated  on  his 
cruelties  than  his  kindnesses,  by  the  blood  he  hath 
spilt  than  by  the  benefits  he  hath  conferred ;  and 
to  acknowledge  less  obligation  to  a  well-informed 
and  well-intentioned  progenitor  than  to  a  lawless 
and  ferocious  barbarian.  Wouldstocksand stumps, 
if  they  could  utterwords,  utter  such  gross  stupidity  1 
Would  the  apple  boast  of  his  crab  origin,  or  the 
peach  of  his  prune?  Hardly  any  man  is  ashamed 
of  being  inferior  to  his  ancestors,  although  it  is  the 
veiythingat  which  the  great  should  blush,  if  indeed 
the  great  in  general  descended  from  the  worthy. 
I  did  expect  to  see  the  day,  and  although  I  sh^ 
not  see  it,  it  must  come  at  last,  when  he  shall  be 
treated  as  a  madman  or  an  impostor  who  dares  to 
claim  nobility  or  precedency,  and  can  not  show  his 
fiimily  name  in  the  history  of  hb  oounUy.  Even 
he  who  can  show  it,  and  who  can  not  write  his 
own  under  it  in  the  same  or  as  goodly  characters, 
must  submit  to  the  imputation  of  degeneracy, 
from  which  the  lowly  and  obscure  are  exempt 

'He  alone  who  maketh  you  wiser,  maketh 
you  greater ;  and  it  is  only  by  such  an  implement 
that  Abnighty  God  himself  effects  it  When  he 
taketh  away  a  man's  wisdom,  he  taketh  away  his 
strength,  his  power  over  othera  and  over  himself. 
What  help  for  him  then !  He  may  nt  idly  and 
swell  his  spleen,  saying,  Who  is  ihisf  loJb  is 
thai?  and  at  the  question's  end  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  dies  away  in  him.  It  would  not  have 
been  so,  if,  in  happier  hour,  he  had  said  within 
himself.  Who  ami?  what  am  I  f  and  had  pro- 
secuted the  seareh  in  good  earnest. 

'  When  we  ask  who  this  man  is,  or  who  that 
man  is,  we  do  not  expect  or  hope  for  a  plain 
answer :  we  should  be  disappointed  at  a  direct,  or 
a  rational,  or  a  kind  one.  We  desire  to  hear  that 
he  was  of  low  origin,  or  had  committed  some 
crime,  or  been  subjected  to  some  calamity.  Who- 
ever he  be,  in  general  we  disreguxl  or  despise  him, 
unless  we  discover  that  he  poesesseth  by  nature 
many  qualities  of  mind  and  body  which  he  never 
brings  into  use,  and  many  accessories  of  situation 
and  fortune  which  he  brings  into  abuse  every 
day.  According  to  the  arithmetic  in  practice,  he 
who  makes  the  most  idlers  and  the  most  ingrates 
is  the  most  worshipful.  But  wiser  ones  than  the 
scorers  in  this  school  will  tell  you  how  riches  and 
power  were  bestowed  by  Providence,  that  gwie- 
rosity  and  merey  should  be  exercised:  for,  if 
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erery  gift  of  the  Almighty  were  distributed  in 
equal  portioiiB  to  everj  creatore,  less  of  such 
riitoes  would  be  called  into  the  field;  con- 
sequently there  would  be  less  of  gratitude,  less  of 
sabmission,  less  of  devotion,  lees  of  hope,  and,  in 
the  total,  leas  of  content.' 

..Here  he  ceased,  and  Sir  Thomas  nodded,  and 
nid, 

** Reasonable  enough!  nay,  aknost  too  rea- 
unable! 

"Bat  where  are  the  apostlesi  Where  are  the 
disciples?  Where  are  the  saints  1  Where  is 
hdl-firel 

"  Well !  patience !  we  may  come  to  it  yet  Oo 
on,  Will!" 

With  such  encouragement  before  him,  did  Will 
^iskspeare  take  breath  and  continue  : 

"'We  mortals  are  too  much  accustomed  to 
b^old  our  superiors  in  rank  and  station  as  we 
behold  the  leaves  in  the  forest  While  we  stand 
under  these  leaves,  our  protection  and  refuge  from 
best  and  labour,  we  see  only  the  rougher  side  of 
them,  and  the  gloominess  of  the  branches  on 
Thich  they  hang.  In  the  midst  of  their  benefits 
we  are  insensible  to  their  utility  and  their  beauty, 
ind  appear  to  be  ignorant  that,  if  they  were 
placed  less  high  above  us,  we  should  derive  from 
them  less  advantage.' " 

Sir  Thomas,  Ay;  envy  of  superiority  made 
the  angeU  kick  and  run  restive. 

Shakspecare,  May  it  please  your  worship !  with 
all  my  £uilte,  I  have  ever  borne  submission  and 
refreience  toward  my  superiors. 

Sir  Thomas.  Very  right!  very  scriptural! 
Bat  most  folks  do  that  Our  duty  is  not  fulfilled 
onleas  we  bear  absolute  veneration ;  unless  we  are 
ready  to  lay  down  our  lives  and  fortunes  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  and  everything  else  at  the  foot 
of  those  who  administer  Uie  laws  under  virgin 
nuyesty. 

SJtakapeare,  Honoured  sir !  I  am  quite  ready 
to  lay  down  my  life  and  fortune,  and  all  the  rest 
cf  me,  before  that  great  virgin. 

SirSiku.  Thy  life  and  fortune,  to  wit !  What 
ve  they  worth  ?  A  June  cob-nut,  maggot  and 
all 

Sir  Thomas.  Silas !  we  will  not  repudiate  nor 
leboff  this  Magdalen,  that  bringeth  a  pot  of  oint- 
ment Bather  let  us  teach  and  tutor  than  iwit 
It  is  a  tractable  and  condudble  youth,  being  in 
good  company. 

Sir  8008.  Teach  and  tutor !  Hold  hard,  sir. 
"HieBe  base  varlets  ought  to  be  taught  but  two 
things :  to  bow  as  beseemeth  them  to  their  betters, 
and  to  hang  perpendicular.  We  have  authority 
for  it,  that  no  man  can  add  an  inch  to  his  stature; 
l>at,  by  aid  of  the  sheriff,  I  engage  to  find  a  chap 
vho  shall  add  two  or  three  to  this  whoreson's,* 


*  Wh«ireton,  if  we  may  hmzard  m  oonjeoture.  mMuu  the 
«>n  of  a  wQoun  of  ill-reputeb  In  this  we  are  borne  out 
^  the  eoQtext.  It  appean  to  hare  escaped  the  oom- 
■niiten  oo  Shakapeare. 

^^^ooa,  a  word  of  frequent  ooonrrenoe  In  the  oome- 
"^ :  more  rarely  found  in  the  tragedies.    Although  now 


Sir  Thomas,  Nay,  nay,  now^  Silas !  the  lad's 
mother  was  always  held  to  be  an  honeftt  woman. 

Sir  Silas.  His  mother  may  be  an  honest 
woman  for  me. 

Sihakspeare.  No  small  privilege,  by  my  fidth ! 
for  any  woman  in  the  next  parish  to  Uiee,  Master 
Silas! 

Sir  Silas.  There  again !  out  comes  the  filthy 
runlet  from  the  quagmire,  that  but  now  lay  so 
quiet  with  all  its  own  in  it 

Shaiapeare,  Until  it  was  trodden  on  by  the 
ass  that  could  not  leap  over  it  These,  I  think, 
are  the  words  of  the  fable. 

Sir  Thomas.  They  are  so. 

SirSHas.  Whatfiiblel 

Sir  Thomas.  Tush !  don't  press  him  too  hard : 
he  wants  not  wit,  but  learning. 

Sir  Silas.  He  wants  a  rope's-end;  and  a 
rope's-end  is  not  enough  for  him,  unless  we  throw 
in  the  other. 

Sir  Thomas.  Peradventure  he  may  be  an 
instrument,  a  potter's  day,  a  type,  a  token. 

I  have  seen  many  young  men,  and  none  like 
unto  him.  He  is  shallow,  but  clear ;  he  is  simple, 
but  ingenuous. 

Sir  Siku.  Drag  the  ford  again  then.  In  my 
mind  he  is  as  deep  as  the  big  tankard ;  and  a 
mouthful  of  rough  burrage  will  be  the  beginning 
and  end  of  it 

Sir  Thomas.  No  fear  of  that  Neither,  if 
rightly  reported  by  the  youngster,  is  there  so 
much  doctrine  in  the  doctor  as  we  expected.  He 
doth  not  dwell  upon  the  main ;  he  is  worldly :  he 
is  wise  in  his  generation;  he  says  things  out  of 
his  own  head. 

Sihis,  that  can't  hold!  We  want  props; 
hUcrums,  I  think  you  called  'em  to  the  &rmers ; 
or  was  it  stimtdums  ? 

Sir  SHas.  Both  very  good  words. 

Sir  Thomas.  I  should  be  mightily  pleased  to 
hear  thee  dispute  with  that  great  don. 

Sir  Silas.  I  hate  disputations.  Saint  Paul 
warns  us  against  them.  If  one  wants  to  be  thirsty, 
the  tail  of  a  stockfish  is  as  good  for  it  as  the  head 
of  a  logician. 

The  doctor  there,  at  Oxford,  is  in  flesh  and 
mettle :  but  let  him  be  sleek  and  gingered  as  he 
may,  clap  mo  in  Saint  Mary's  pulpit,  cassock  me, 
lamb-skin. me,  give  me  pink  for  my  colours,  glove 
me  to  the  elbow,  heel-piece  me  ludf  an  ell  high, 
cushion  me  before  and  behind,  bring  me  a  mug 
of  mild  ale  and  a  rasher  of  bacon,  only  just  to  con 
over  the  text  withal ;  then  allow  me  fiiir  play,  and 
as  much  of  my  own  way  as  he  had;  and  the  devil 
take  the  hindermost  I  am  his  man  at  any  time. 

Sir  Thomas.  I  am  fidn  to  believe  it.  Verily, 
I  do  think,  Silas,  thou  hast  as  much  stuff  in  thee 
as  most  men.  Our  beef  and  mutton  at  Oharlecote 
rear  other  than  babes  and  sucklings. 


obsolete,  the  expression  proves  that  there  were  (or  were 
helleved  to  be)  such  persons  formerly. 

The  editor  Is  indebted  to  two  learned  Mends  for  these 
two  remarks,  which  appear  no  less  just  than  ingenious 
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I  like  words  taken,  like  thine^  from  black- 
letter  books.  They  look  stiff  and  sterling,  and  as 
though  a  man  might  dig  about  'em  for  a  week, 
and  never  loosen  Uie  lightest. 

Thou  hast  alway  at  hand  either  saint  or  devil, 
as  occasion  needeth,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  sinner,  and  they  never  come  uncalled  for. 
Moreover,  Master  Silas,  I  have  observed  that  thy 
hell-fire  is  generally  lighted  up  in  the  pulpit  about 
the  dog-days.  . 

. .  Then  turned  the  worthy  knight  unto  the 
youth,  saying, 

"  'Twere  well  for  thee,  William  Shakspeare,  if 
the  learned  doctor  had  kept  thee  longer  in  his 
house,  and  had  shown  unto  thee  the  danger  of 
idleness,  which  hath  often  led  unto  deer-stealing 
and  poetry.  In  thee  we  already  know  the  one, 
although  the  distemper  hath  eaten  but  skin-deep 
for  the  present ;  and  we  have  the  testimony  of 
two  burgesses  on  the  other.  The  pursuit  of 
poetry,  as  likewise  of  game.  Is  unforbidden  to 
persons  of  condition." 

Shakspeare.  Sir,  that  of  game  is  the  more 
likely  to  keep  them  in  it. 

Sir  Thomas.  It  is  the  moreknightlyof  thetwo; 
but  poetry  hath  also  her  pursuers  among  us.  I 
myself,  in  my  youth,  had  some  experience  that 
way ;  and  I  am  £un  to  blush  at  the  reputation  I 
obtained.  His  honour,  my  fiither,  took  me  to 
London  at  the  age  of  twenty ;  and,  sparing  no 
expense  in  my  education,  gave  fifty  shillings  to 
one  Monsieur  Dubois  to  teach  me  fencing  and 
poetry  in  twenty  lessons.  In  vacant  hours  he 
taught  us  also  the  laws  of  honour,  which  are  dif- 
ferent from  ours. 

In  France  you  are  unpolite  unless  you  solicit 
a  judge  or  his  wife  to  fevour  your  cause,  and  you 
inevitably  lose  it.  In  France  there  is  no  want  of 
honour  where  there  is  no  want  of  courage  :  you 
may  lie,  but  you  must  not  hear  that  you  lie.  I 
asked  him  what  he  thought  then  of  lying ;  and  he 
replied, 

'  C'est  selon.* 

'And  suppose  you  should  overhear  the  whisper  f 

'  Ah  parbleu !  Cela  m'irrite ;  cela  me  pousse 
au  bout.' 

I  was  going  on  to  remark  that  a  real  man  of 
honour  could  less  bear  to  lie  than  to  hear  it; 
when  he  cried,  at  the  words  real  man  of  honour, 

'  Le  voill^  Monsieur !  le  voilk ! '  and  gave 
himself  such  a  blow  on  the  breast  as  convinced  me 
the  French  are  a  brave  people. 

He  told  us  that  noUiing  but  his  honour  was 
left  him,  but  that  it  supplied  the  place  of  all  he 
had  lost.  It  was  discoveiNBd  some  time  afterward 
that  M.  Dubois  had  been  guilty  of  perjury, 
had  been  a  spy,  and  had  lost  nothing  but  a 
dozen  or  two  of  tin  patty-pans,  hereditary  in  his 
fiunily,  his  father  having  been  a  cook  on  his  own 
account 

William,  it  is  well  at  thy  time  of  life  that 
thou  shouldst  know  the  customs  of  &r  countries, 
particularly  if  it  should  be  the  will  of  God  to 
place  thee  in  a  company  of  players.     Of  all 


nations  in  the  worid,  the  French  best  understand 
the  stage.  If  thou  shouldst  ever  write  for  it, 
which  God  forbid,  copy  them  very  carefully. 
Murders  on  their  stage  are  quite  decorous  and 
cleanly.  Few  gentlemen  and  hwlies  die  by  vio- 
lence who  would  not  have  died  by  exhaustion. 
For  they  rant  and  rave  until  their  voice  £uU 
them,  one  after  another ;  and  those  who  do  not 
die  of  it,  die  consumptive.  They  can  not  be&r 
to  see  cruelty :  they  would  rather  see  any  image 
than  their  own.  These  are  not  my  observations, 
but  were  made  by  Sir  Everard  Starkeye,  who  like- 
wise did  remark  to  Monsieur  Dubois,  that  eate, 
if  you  hold  them  up  to  the  looking-glass,  will 
scratch  you  terribly;  and  that  the  same  fierce 
animal,  as  if  proud  of  its  cleanly  coat  and  velvety 
paw,  doth  carefully  put  aside  what  other  animils 
of  more  estimation  take  no  trouble  to  conceal 

'  Our  people,'  said  Sir  Everard,  *  must  see 
upon  the  stage  what  they  never  could  hare 
imagined;  so  the  best  men  in  the  world  would 
earnestly  take  a  peep  of  hell  through  a  chink, 
whereas  the  worser  would  skulk  away.' 

Do  not  thou  be  their  caterer,  Willism! 
Avoid  the  writing  of  comedies  and  tragedies. 
To  make  people  laugh  is  uncivil,  and  to  make 
people  cry  is  unkind.  And  what,  after  all,  are 
these  comedies  and  these  tragedies !  They  are 
what,  for  the  benefit  of  all  future  generations,  1 
have  myself  described  them. 

The  whimsies  of  wantons,  and  stories  of  dread 
That  make  the  stout-hearted  loolc  under  the  bed. 

Furthermore,  let  me  warn  thee  against  the  sune 
on  account  of  the  vast  chaiges  thou  must  stand 
at.  We  Englishmen  can  not  find  it  in  our  hearts 
to  murder  a  man  without  much  difllculty,  hesita- 
tion, and  deUy.  We  have  little  or  no  invention 
for  pains  and  penalties ;  it  is  only  our  acutest 
lawyers  who  have  wit  enough  to  frame  them. 
Therefore  it  behoveth  your  tragedy-man  to  pro- 
vide a  rich  assortment  of  them,  in  order  to 
strike  the  auditor  with  awe  and  wonder.  And  a 
tragedy-man,  in  our  country,  who  can  not  afford  a 
fair  dozen  of  stabbed  males,  and  a  trifle  under 
that  mark  of  poisoned  females,  and  chains  enow 
to  moor  a  whole  navy  in  dock,  is  but  a  scurry 
fellow  at  the  best.  Thou  wilt  find  trouble  in  pur- 
veying these  necessaries;  and  then  must  come 
the  g^-cracks  for  the  second  oourse ;  gods,  god- 
desses, fiUes,  furies,  battles,  marriages,  music,  and 
the  maypole.  Hast  thou  within  thee  where- 
withalir 

.."Sir!"  replied  Billy,with  great  modesty,"! 
am  most  grateful  for  these  ripe  finits  of  your  ex- 
perience. To  admit  delightfol  visions  into  my 
own  twilight  chamber,  is  not  dangerous  nor  fb^ 
bidden.  Believe  me,  sir,  he  who  indulges  in 
them  will  abstain  from  injuring  hia  neighbour : 
he  will  see  no  glory  in  peril,  and  no  delight  in 
strife.  The  world  shall  never  be  troubled  by 
any  battles  and  marriages  of  mine,  and  1 
desire  no  other  music  and  no  other  maypole 
than  have  lightened  my  heart  at  Stratford." 


OF  WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE. 
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!      ^  ThomaA  finding  bim  well-conditioned  and 
I   nanageftble,  proceeded : 

j  "  Althongh  I  have  admonislied  thee  of  sundiy 
and  insurmountable  impediments,  yet  more  are 
lying  in  the  pathway.  We  hare  no  verse  for 
tngedy.  One  in  his  hnny  hath  dropped  rhyme, 
and  walketh  like  nnto  the  man  who  wanteth  the 
WUeg  stocking.  Others  can  give  ns  rhyme  in- 
deed, bnt  can  hold  no  longer  after  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  syllable.  Now  Sir  Everard  Starkeye,  who 
is  a  pretty  poet,  did  confess  to  Monsieur  Dubois 
the  potency  of  the  French  tragic  verse,  which 
thou  never  canst  hope  to  bring  over. 

" '  I  wonder.  Monsieur  Dubois ! '  sud  Sir  Eve- 
nrd,  'that  your  countiymen  should  have  thought 
it  BeoesBazy  to  transport  their  heavy  artillery  into 
Italy.  No  Italian  could  stand  a  volley  of  your 
heroic  verses  from  the  best  and  biggest  pieces. 
With  these  brought  into  action,  you  never  could 
have  lost  the  battle  of  Pavia.* 

**  Now  my  friend  Sir  Bverard  is  not  quite  so 
good  a  historian  as  he  is  a  poet :  and  Monsieur 
Dabois  took  advantage  of  hiin. 

" '  Pardon !  Monsieur  Sir  Everard )  *  said  Mon- 
aemr  Dubois,  smiling  at  my  friend's  slip,  '  we  did 
iM)t  lose  the  battle  of  Pavia.  We  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  our  king;  who  delivered  himself  up, 
as  oor  kings  always  do,  for  the  good  and  glory  of 
hiaconntiy.' 
**  *  How  was  this)'  said  Sir  Everard,  in  surprise. 
" '  I  will  tell  you.  Monsieur  Sir  Everard  1 '  said 
K(nisieur  Dubois.  'I  had  it  from  my  own 
fiUher,  who  fought  in  the  battle,  and  told  my 
mother,  word  for  word.  The  king  seeing  his  house- 
bold  troops,  being  only  one  thousand  strong, 
snnmmded  by  twelve  regiments,  the  best  Spanish 
^oops,  amounting  to  eighteen  thousand  four 
hondred  and  forty-two,  although  he  doubted  not 
of  vietoiy,  yet  thought  he  might  lose  many  brave 
men  before  the  close  of  the  day,  and  rode  up 
instantly  to  King  Charles,  and  said, ''  My  brother ! 
I  am  loath  to  lose  so  many  of  those  brave  men 
yonder.  Whistle  off  your  Spanish  pointers,  and  I 
HSne  to  ride  home  with  you." 

'"Andsohedid.    But  what  did  King  Charles? 

Ahnaing  French  loyalty,  he  made  our  Panels  his 

prisoner,  would  you  believe  iti  and  treated  him 

,    vwse  than  ever  badger  was  treated  at  the  bottom 

I    of  any  paltiy  stable-yard,  putting  upon  his  table 

I    heer  and  Rhenish  wine  and  wild  boar.* 

"  I  have  digressed  with  thee,  young  man," 
'  oontinned  the  knight,  much  to  the  improvement 
'  of  my  knowledge,  I  do  reverentially  confess,  as  it 
I  was  of  the  lad's.  "  We  will  now,"  said  he,  "  en- 
.  deavoor  our  best  to  sober  thee,  finding  that 
I  Doctor  Olaston  hath  omitted  it." 
i  "  Not  entirely  omitted  it,"  said  William,  grate- 
i  faQy ; "  he  did,  after  dinner,  all  that  could  be  done 
1  at  sach  a  time  toward  it  The  doctor  could 
I  however  speak  only  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
i  Ukd  certainly  what  he  sud  of  them  gave  me  but 
]  Uttle  encouragement." 
I      Sir  Thomas.    What  said  he] 

Skahpeart,   He  said,  'the  Greeks  conveyed 
I TOt  n. 


all  their  wisdom  into  their  theatre ;  their  stages 
were  churches  and  parliament-houses ;  but  what 
was  fisilse  prevailed  over  what  was  true.  They  had 
their  own  wisdom;  the  wisdom  of  the  foolish. 
Who  is  Sophocles,  if  compared  to  Doctor  Ham- 
mersley  of  Oriell  or  Euripides,  if  compared 
to  Doctor  Prichard  of  Jesus  t  Without  the 
Gospel,  light  is  darkness;  and  with  it,  children 
are  giants. 

'  William,  I  need  not  expatiate  on  Greek  with 
thee,  since  thouknowest  it  not,  but  some  crumbs 
of  Latin  are  picked  up  by  the  callowest  beaks. 
The  Romans  had,  as  thou  findest,  and  have 
still,  more  taste  for  murder  than  morality,  and, 
as  they  could  not  find  heroes  among  them, 
looked  for  gladiators.  Their  only  very  high 
poet  employed  his  elevation  and  strength  to  de- 
throne and  debase  the  Deity.  They  had  several 
others,  who  polished  their  language  and  pitched 
their  instruments  with  admirable  skill :  several 
who  glued  over  their  thin  and  flimsy  gaberdines 
n^Any  bright  feathers  from  the  wide-spread  downs 
of  Ionia,,  and  the  richly  cultivated  rocks  of  Attica. 

'  Some  of  them  have  spoken  from  inspiration: 
for  thou  art  not  to  suppose  that  from  the  heathen 
were  withheld  all  the  manifestations  of  the  Lord. 
We  do  agree  at  Oxford  that  the  Pollio  of  Virgil 
is  our  Saviour.  True,  it  is  the  dullest  and  poor- 
est poem  that  a  nation  not  very  poetical  hath 
bequeathed  unto  ns ;  and  even  the  versification, 
in  which  this  master  excelled,  is  wanting  in 
fluency  and  sweetness.  I  can  onJy  account  for  it 
from  the  weight  of  the  subject.  Two  verses, 
which  are  &irly  worth  two  hundred  such  poems, 
are  from  another  pagan :  he  was  forced  to  sigh 
for  the  Church  without  knowing  her  :  he  saith, 

Bilay  I  gaze  upon  tbee  when  my  latest  hour  is  oome ! 
May  I  hold  thy  band  when  mine  faileth  me ! 

This,  if  adumbrating  the  Church,  is  the  most 
beautiful  thought  that  ever  issued  from  the  heart 
of  man :  but  if  addressed  to  a  wanton,  as  some  do 
opine,  is  filth  from  the  sink,  nauseating  and 
insufferable. 

'  William !  that  which  moveth  the  heart 
most  is  the  best  poetry;  it  comes  nearest  unto 
God,  the  source  of  all  power.' 

Sir  Thomas.  Tea;  and  he  appeareth  unto 
me  to  know  more  of  poetiy  than  of  divinity. 
Those  ancients  have  little  flesh  upon  the  body 
poetical,  and  lack  the  savour  that  sufiiceth.  The 
Song  of  Solomon  drowns  all  their  voices :  they 
seem  but  whistlers  and  guitar-players  compared 
to  a  full-cheeked  trumpeter ;  they  standing  under 
the  eaves  in  some  dark  lane,  he  upon  a  well- 
caparisoned  stallion,  tossing  his  mane  and  all  his 
ribands  to  the  sun.  I  doubt  the  doctor  spake  too 
fondly  of  the  Greeks ;  they  were  giddy  creatures. 
William !  I  am  loath  to  be  hard  on  them ;  but 
they  please  me  not  There  are  those  now  living 
who  could  make  them  bite  their  nails  to  the 
quick,  and  turn  green  as  grass  with  envy. 

Shakspeare.    Sir,   one  of  those  Greeks,  me- 
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thinkBy  thrown  into  tlie  pickle-pot^  would  be  a 
I     treaflnre  to  the  housewife^s  young  gherkins. 

Sir  Thomas,  Simpleton !  shnpleton !  bnt 
thoa  yalneet  them  justly.  Now  attend.  If  ever 
thou  shouldflt  hear,  at  Oxford  or  London,  the 
Terses  I  am  about  to  repeat,  prythee  do  not  com- 
municate them  to  that  fiery  spirit  Matt  Atterend. 
It  might  not  be  the  battle  of  two  hundredsi,  but 
two  counties ;  a  sort  of  York  and  Lancaster  war, 
whereof  I  would  wash  my  hands.    Listen ! 

. .  And  now  did  Sir  Thomas  clear  his  voice,  always 
high  and  sonorous,  and  did  repeat  from  the  stores 
of  his  memory  these  rich  and  proud  verses. 

'*  *  Chloel  mean  men  must  erer  make  mean  loree^ 
Thej  deal  in  dog-rosee,  but  I  in  olovea. 
They  are  jnst  iooroh'd  enough  to  blow  their  flogers, 
I  am  a  phcenix  downright  borat  to  cinder^"* 

At  which  noble  conceits,  so  &r  above  what  poor 
Bill  had  ever  imagined,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  exdiumed, 

**  The  world  itself  must  be  reduced  to  that  con- 
dition before  such  glorious  verses  die  !  Chloe  and 
Clove  !  Why,  sir !  Chloe  wants  but  a  V  toward 
the  tail  to  become  the  very  thing !  Never  tell 
me  that  such  matters  can  come  about  of  them- 
selves. And  how  truly  is  it  said  that  we  mean 
men  deal  in  dog-roses ! 

"  Sir,  if  it  were  permitted  me  to  swear  on  that 
holy  Bible,  I  would  swear  I  never  until  this  day 
hei^  that  dog-roses  were  our  provender ;  and  yet 
did  I,  no  longer  ago  than  last  summer,  write,  not 
indeed  upon  a  dog-rose,  but  upon  a  sweet-briar, 
what  would  only  serve  to  rinse  the  mouth  withal 
after  the  clove." 

Sir  Thomas,  Repeat  the  same,  youth !  We 
may  haply  give  thee  our  counsel  thereupon. 

. .  Willy  took  heart,  and,  lowering  his  voice, 
which  hath  much  natural  mellowness,  repeated 
these  from  memoiy : 

"  My  briar  that  nauUedi*  aweet 
Vfhaa  gentle  ipring's  lirit  heat 

Ran  through  thy  quiet  Telna; 
Thou  that  wooldit  i^)are  none^ 
But  wonldat  be  left  alone. 
Alone  thou  leavest  me^  and  nought  of  thine  remalna. 

**What!  hath  no  poet's  lyre 
O'er  thee,  eweet-breathing  briar. 

Hung  fondly,  ill  or  well  ? 
And  yet  methinka  with  thee 
A  poet's  sympathy. 
Whether  in  weal  or  wook  in  Ufb  or  death,  might  dweU. 

**  Hard  nsage  both  must  bear, 
Few  hands  your  youth  will  rear. 

Few  boaoms  cherish  you ; 
Tour  tender  prime  most  bleed 
Bre  you  are  sweet,  but  f^eed 
Ftom  life,  you  then  are  prised ;  thus  prised  are  poets  too." 

Sir  Thomas  said,  with  kind  encouragement, 
"  He  who  beginneth  so  discreetly  with  a  dog- 
rose,  may  hope  to  encompass  a  damask-rose  ere 
he  die." 

Willy  did  now  breathe  freely.  The  commen- 
dation of  a  knight  and  magistrate  worked  power- 
fiilly  within  him :  and  Sir  Thomas  said  frirthermore. 


'*  These  short  matters  do  not  snit  me.    T%ou 
mightest  have  added  some  moral  about  life  and    , 
beauty :  poets  never  handle  roses  without  one : 
but  thou  art  young,  and  mayest  get  into  the 
train.'* 

Willy  made  the  best  excuse  he  could;  and  no    , 
bad  one  it  was,  the  knight  acknowledged ;  namely, 
that  the  sweet-briar  was  not  really  dead,  although 
left  for  dead. 

**  Then,**  said  Sir  Thomas,  '<as  lifeand  beauty  , 
would  not  serve  thy  turn,  thou  mightest  have  ' 
had  full  enjoyment  of  the  beggar,  the  wi^de,  < 
the  thieves,  and  the  good  Samaritan ;  enough  to  I 
tapestiy  the  bridal  chamber  of  an  empress." 

William  bowed  respectfully,  and  sighed.  ' 

"  Ha !  thou  hast  lost  them,  sure  Plough,  and    ' 
it  may  not  be  quite  so  fait  to  smile  at  thy 
quandary,''  quoth  Sir  Thomas. 

**  I  did  my  best  the  first  time,"  said  Willy, 
**  and  fell  short  the  second." 

"  That  indeed  thou  must  have  done,"  aid 
Sir  Thomas.  "  It  is  a  grievous  disappointment, 
in  the  midst  of  our  lamentations  for  the  dead,  to 
find  ourselves  balked.  I  am  curious  to  see  how 
thou  couldst  help  thyself.  Don't  be  abashed ;  I 
am  ready  for  even  worse  than  the  last" 

Bill  hesitated,  but  obeyed : 

And  art  thon  yet  alive  ? 
And  shall  the  happy  hive 

Bend  out  her  yooth  to  ooll 
Thy  sweets  of  leaf  and  flower. 
And  qwnd  the  sonny  hour 
With  thee,  and  thy  laint  heart  with  murmuring  mmlo  Inll? 

Ten  me  what  tender  oarek 
Tell  me  what  plans  prayer. 

Bade  thee  arise  and  live. 
The  fondest-favoured  bee 
Shall  whisper  nought  to  thee 
More  loving  than  the  song  my  grateful  rnnae  diaD  glv» 

Sir  Thomas  looked  somewhat  less  pleased  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  verses  than  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  former ;  and  said  gravely, 

«  Toung  man !  methinks  it  is  betimes  that 
thou  talkest  of  having  a  muse  to  thyaelf ;  or  even 
in  common  with  others.  It  is  only  great  poets 
who  have  muses ;  I  mean  to  say,  who  have  the 
right  to  talk  in  that  fiuihion.  The  French,  I 
hear,  Phabus  it  and  Muae-me  it  right  and  left; 
and  boggle  not  to  throw  all  nine,  together  with 
mother  and  master,  into  the  compass  of  a  docen 
lines  or  thereabout.  And  your  Italian  can  hardly 
do  without  'em  in  the  multiplication-table.  We 
Englishmen  do  let  them  in  quietly,  shut  the  door, 
and  say  nothing  of  what  parses.  I  have  read  a 
whole  book  of  comedies,  and  ne'er  a  mnae  to 
help  the  lamest." 

Shakspeare,  Wonderfiil  forbearance!  I  mar- 
vel how  the  poet  could  get  through. 

Sir  Thomas,  By  Qod's  help.  And  I  tldnk 
we  did  as  well  without  'em :  for  it  must  be  an 
unabashable  man  that  ever  shook  his  sides  in 
their  company.  They  lay  heavy  restraint  both 
upon  laughing  and  ciying.  In  the  great  nokaater 
Yiigil  of  Bome,  they'  tell  me  they  come  in  to 
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I  coant  tlie  ships,  and  having  cast  up  the  sum 
I  total,  and  proved  it,  make  off  agidn.  Sore 
'  token  of  two  things :  first,  that  he  held  'em  dog- 
I  cheap;  secondly,  that  he  had  made  but  little 
I  progress  (for  a  liomhard  bom)  in  book-keeping  at 
I    double  entry. 

I       He,  and  every  other  great  genius,  began  with 
smiO  sabjeet-matters,  gnats  and  the  like.    I  my- 
self; amilar  unto  him,  wrote  npon  fruit.    I  would 
give  thee  some  copies  for  thy  copying,  if  I  thought 
I    thou  wouldst  use  them  temperatdy,  and  not  ren- 
I    der  them  common,  as  hath  befiillen  the  poetry  of 
I    some  among  the  brightest  genioses.    I  could  show 
I    Uiee  how  to  say  new  things^  and  how  to  time  the 
I    ame    Before  my  day,  neady  all  the  flowers  and 
I    frnits  had  been  gathered  by  poets,  old  and  young, 
from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  on  the 
I    will :  roses  went  up  to  Solomon,  i^pples  to  Adam, 
I    and  Bo  forth. 

I      Willy!  my  brave  lad!   I  was  the  first  that 
I    erer  himdled  a  quince.  111  be  sworn., 
I      Hearken ! 

I  CUoe!  I  voold  not  have  thee  wince 

That  I  unto  thee  Mod  a  quince. 

I  ironld  not  hare  thee  ny  onto  t 

Begone  I  and  trample  t  nnder  foot, 

For^  tniet  mm,  'tis  no  ftdeome  froit. 

It  came  not  oat  of  mine  own  gv^en* 

Bot  all  the  wiqr  from  Henlj  in  Arden, 

Of  an  nnoommoo  fine  old  tree 

Bdooflng  to  John  Aabory. 

And  if  that  of  it  thoa  flhalt  est 

Twill  make  th  j  breath  e'en  yet  more  sweet ; 

Asa  translatioa  here  doth  shew, 

OmfruUAreett  bp  Jean  Mirabeau. 

The  firontispiece  is  printed  so. 

Bat  eat  it  with  some  wine  and  cake. 

Or  H  may  fire  the  beUy-ake.* 

This  doth  my  worthy  derk  indite, 
'  leign. 

1  Sir  Thomas  Locy,  Knigbt. 

i  Now,  Willy,  there  is  not  one  poet  or  lover 
'  in  twenty  who  careth  for  consequences.  Many 
I  liint  to  the  lady  what  to  do ;  few  what  not  to 
I  do ;  although  it  would  oftentimes,  as  in  this  case, 
I  go  to  one's  heart  to  see  the  upshot. 
I  . . "  Ah  sir l"said  BiUin  all  humility,  "l  would 
'  Bake  bold  to  put  the  parings  of  that  quince  under 
'    my  pillow,  for  sweet  dreams  and  ins^hts,  if  Doc- 

tw  Glaston  had  given  me  encouragement  to  con- 
I  timie  the  pursuit  of  poetry.  Of  a  surety  it  would 
j    l>le8s  me  with  a  bedfol  of  churches  and  cruci- 

fiiaons,  duly  adumbrated.'* 
I       Whereat  Sir  Thomas,  shaking  his  head,  did 
I    inform  him, 

"It  was  in  the  golden  age  of  the  world,  as 

Pigans  caU  it,  that  poets  of  condition  sent  fruits 
I  wd  flowers  to  their  beloved,  with  posies  fairly 
,    penned.    We,  In  our  days,  have  done  the  like. 


^  BeOiNUke,  a  disorder  once  not  anoommon  In  England. 
E?en  the  name  is  now  almost  forgotten ;  yet  the  elder  of 
M  may  rsnwmher  at  least  the  report  of  it,  and  some  per- 
nps  eren  the  computet  itself,  te  oar  schooldays.  It 
ttattlly  broke  oat  aboat  the  cherry  season ;  and,  in  some 
^  made  Its  appearance  sgain  at  the  first  nutting. 


But  manners  of  lato  are  much  corrujpted  on  the 
one  side,  if  not  on  both. 

"  WaOj !  it  hath  been  whispered  that  there  be 
those  who  would  rather  have  a  piece  of  brocade 
or  velvet  for  a  stomacher,  than  the  touchingest 
copy  of  verses,  with  a  bleeding  heart  at  the 
bottom." 

Skaktpeart,  Incredible! 

Sir  Thomas.  Tis  even  so ! 

Shakapeare,  They  must  surely  be  rotten  frag- 
ments ci  the  world  before  the  flood,  saved  out 
of  it  by  the  devil 

Sir  Thonuu.  I  am  not  of  that  mind.  Their 
eyes,  mayhap,  fell  upon  some  of  the  bravery  oast 
ashore  from  the  Spanish  Armada.  In  ancienter 
days,  a  few  pages  of  good  poetry  outvalued  a 
whole  ell  of  the  finest  Oenoa. 

Bhakspeare,  Wlien  will  such  days  return ! 

SirHuymaa,  It  is  only  within  these  few  years 
that  corruption  and  avarice  have  made  such 
ghastly  strides.  They  idways  did  exist,  but  were 
gentler. 

My  youth  is  waning,  and  has  been  nigh  upon 
these  seven  years,  I  being  now  in  my  forty- 
eighth. 

Shakspeare,  I  have  understood  that  the  god 
of  poetry  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  youth ;  I 
was  ignorant  that  his  sons  were. 

Sir  Thomaa.  No,  child !  we  are  hale  and 
comely,  but  must  go  the  way  of  all  flesh. 

Shaispeare,  Must  it,  can  it,  be  1 

Sir  Thomas,  Time  was,  my  smallest  gifts  were 
acceptable,  as  thus  recorded : 

From  my  fair  hand,  O  win  ye^'wlll  ye 
Deign  hamhly  to  accept  a  gilly- 

Flower  for  thy  boeom,  sugared  maid ! 

Scarce  had  I  said  it,  ere  she  took  it, 
And  te  atwinkling,  faith !  had  stack  it. 

Where  e'en  proad  knighthood  might  have  laid. 

. .  William  was  now  quite  unable  to  contain  him- 
self, and  seemed  utterly  to  have  forgotten  the 
grievous  charge  against  him ;  to  such  a  piteh  did 
his  joy  o'erleap  his  jeopardy. 

Master  Silas  in  the  mean  time  was  much  dis- 
quieted ;  and  first  did  he  strip  away  all  the  white 
feather  from  every  pen  in  the  ink-pot,  and  then 
did  he  mend  them,  one  and  all,  and  then  did  he 
slit  them  with  his  thumb-nail,  and  then  did  he 
pare  and  slash  away  at  them  again,  and  then  did 
he  cut  off  the  tops,  until  at  last  he  left  npon  them 
neither  nib  nor  plume,  nor  enough  of  the  middle 
to  serve  as  quill  to  a  virginal  It  went  to  my 
heart  to  see  such  a  power  of  pens  so  wasted :  there 
could  not  be  fewer  than  five.  Sir  Thomas  was  lees 
wary  than  usual,  being  overjoyed.  For  great  poets 
do  mightily  affect  to  have  little  poets  under  them ; 
and  little  poets  do  forget  themselves  in  great 
company,  as  fiddlers  do,  who  haxL  fdlow  wtU 
met !  even  with  lords. 

Sir  Thomas  did  not  intermpt  our  Bill's  wild 
gladness.  I  never  thought  so  worshipful  a  per- 
sonage could  bear  so  much.  At  last  he  said  unto 
the  lad  : 

"  I  do  bethink  me,  if  thou  hearest  much  more 
u  2  _ 
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of  my  poetiy,  and  the  success  attendant  thereon^ 
good  Doctor  Glaston  would  tear  thy  skirt  off,  ere 
he  could  drag  thee  back  from  the  occupation." 

Shakspeare,  I  fear  me,  for  once,  all  Ids  wisdom 
would  sluice  out  in  vain. 

Sir  Thomas,  It  was  reported  to  me,  that  when 
our  Tii^  queen's  highness  (her  Dear  Dread's*  ear 
not  being  then  poisoned)  heard  these  verses,  she 
said  before  her  courtiers,  to  the  aore  travail  of 
some,  and  heart's  content  of  others . . 

'  We  need  not  envy  our  young  cousin  James 
of  ScoUand  his  ass*s  bite  of  a  thistle,  having  such 
flowers  aa  these  g^lliflowerB  on  the  chimney-stacks 
of  Charlecote.' 

I  could  have  told  her  highness  that  all  this 
poetiy,  from  beginning  to  end,  was  real  matter  of 
&ct,  well  and  truly  spoken  by  mine  own  selt  I 
had  only  to  harness  the  rhymes  thereunto,  at  my 
leisure. 

Shakapeare.  None  could  ever  doubt  it.  Greeks 
and  Trojans  may  fight  for  the  quince ;  neither 
shall  have  it 

Whne  a  Warwickshire  lad 
Is  on  earth  to  be  had, 
With  a  wand  to  wag 
On  a  trusty  nag, 
HeshaUkeepthellsU 
With  oudgel  or  fists ; 
And  black  shall  be  whoee  eye 
Looks  evil  on  Lnoy. 

Sir  Thomaa.  Nay,  nay,  nay !  do  not  trespass 
too  soon  upon  heroics.  Thou  seest  thou  canst 
not  hold  thy  wind  beyond  eight  lines.  What 
wouldst  thou  do  under  the  heavy  mettle  that 
should  have  wrought  0uch  wondera  at  Pavia»  if 
thou  findest  these  petards  so  troublesome  in  dis- 
charging 1  Surely  the  good  doctor,  had  he  en- 
tered at  large  on  the  subject,  would  have  been 
very  particular  in  urging  ^is  expostulation. 

Shakspeare,  Sir,  to  my  mortification  I  must 
confess  that  I  took  to  myself  the  counsel  he  was 
giving  to  another ;  a  young  gentleman  who,  from 
his  pale  hee,  his  abstinence  at  table,  his  cough, 
his  taciturnity,  and  his  gentieness,  seemed  already 
more  than  haJf  poet.  To  him  did  Doctor  Glaston 
urge,  with  all  his  zeal  and  judgment,  many  aigu- 
ments  against  the  vocation;  telling  him  that, 
even  in  coll^,  he  had  few  applauders,  being  the 
first,  and  not  the  second  or  third,  who  always  are 
more  fortunate;  reminding  him  that  he  must 
solicit  and  obtain  much  interest  with  men  of  rank 
and  quality,  before  he  could  expect  their  fiivour ; 
and  that  without  it  the  vein  chilled,  the  nerve  re- 
laxed, and  the  poet  was  left  at  next  door  to  the 
bellman.  '  In  the  coldness  of  the  world,'  said  he, 
'  in  the  absence  of  ready  friends  and  adherents,  to 
light  thee  upstairs  to  tiie  richly  tapestried  cham- 
ber of  the  muses,  thy  spirits  will  abandon  thee, 
thy  heart  will  sicken  and  swell  within  thee :  over- 
laden, thou  wilt  make,  O  Ethelbert  i  a  slow  and 
pidnful  progress,  and,  ere  the  door  open,  sink. 
Praise  give&  weight  unto  the  wanting,  and  hap- 


piness giveth  elasticity  unto  the  heavy.  As 
the  mightier  streams  of  the  unexplored  world, 
America,  run  languidly  in  the  night,*  and  await 
the  sun  on  high  to  contend  with  him  in  strength 
and  grandeur,  so  doth  genius  halt  and  pause  in 
the  thraldom  of  outspread  darkness,  and  move 
onward  with  all  his  vigour  then  only  when  creative 
light  and  jubilant  warmth  surround  him.' 

Ethelbert  coughed  £untiy ;  a  tinge  of  red,  the 
size  of  a  rose-bud, colored  the  middle  of  his  cheek; 
and  yet  he  seemed  not  to  be  pained  by  the  re- 
proof He  looked  fondly  and  affectionately  at  his 
teacher,  who  thus  proceeded : 

'  My  dear  youth,  do  not  carry  the  stone  of 
Sisyphus  on  Uiy  shoulder  to  pave  the  way  to  dis- 
appointment. If  thou  writeet  but  indifferent 
poetiy,  none  will  envy  thee  and  some  will  praise 
thee :  but  Nature  in  her  malignity  hath  denied 
unto  thee  a  capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of  ineh 
praise.  In  this  she  hath  been  kinder  to  most 
otheiB  than  to  thee :  we  know  wherein  she  hath 
been  kinder  to  thee  than  to  most  others.  If  thou 
writest  good  poetiy,  many  will  call  it  flat,  many 
will  call  it  obscure,  many  will  call  it  inharmonious ; 
and  some  of  these  will  speak  as  they  think ;  for, 
as  in  giving  a  feast  to  great  numbers,  it  is  easier 
to  possess  tiie  wine  than  to  procure  the  cups,  so 
happens  it  in  poetiy;  thou  hast  the  beverage  of 
thy  own  growth,  but  canst  not  find  the  rec^ients. 
Wbat  is  simple  and  elegant  to  thee  and  me,  to 
many  an  honest  man  is  flat  and  sterile ;  what  to 
us  is  an  innocentiy  sly  allusion,  to  as  worthy  a 
one  aa  either  of  us  is  dull  obscurity;  and  that 
moreover  which  swims  upon  our  bndn,  and  which 
throbs  against  our  temples,  and  which  we  delight 
in  sounding  to  ourselves  when  the  voice  has  done 
with  it,  touches  their  ear  and  awakens  no  har- 
mony in  any  cell  of  it.  Bivals  will  run  up  to  thee 
and  call  thee  a  plagiary,  and,  rather  than  that 
proof  should  be  wanting,  similar  words  to  some  of 
thine  will  be  thrown  in  thy  teeth  out  of  Leviticus 
and  Deuteronomy. 

'  Do  yon  desire  calm  studies)  do  yon  desire 
high  thoughts  1  penetrate  into  theology.  What 
is  nobler  than  to  dissect  and  diaoem  the  opinions 
of  the  giavest  men  upon  the  subtilest  matten) 
And  what  glorious  victories  are  those  over  Infi- 
delity and  Scepticism  t  How  much  loftier,  how 
much  more  lasting  in  their  effects,  than  such  as 
ye  are  invited  unto  by  what  this  ingenious  youth 
hath  contemptuously  and  truly  called 

*•  The  awaggering  dram,  and  trampeC  hoarse  with  nge." 

And  what  a  delightftil  and  edifying  sig^t  it  i^  to 
see  hundreds  of  the  most  able  doctors,  all  stripped 
for  the  combat,  each  closing  with  his  antagonist, 
and  tugging  and  tearing,  tooth  and  nail,  to  lay 
down  and  establish  truths  which  have  be^  float- 
ing in  the  air  for  ages,  and  which  the  lower  order 
of  mortals  are  forbidden  to  see,  and  commanded 
to  embrace.  And  then  the  i^outs  of  victoiy ! 
And  then  the  crowns  of  amaranth  held  over  thdr 


*  sir  Thomas  borrowed  this  expression  from  Spenser. 


*  Humboldt  notices  this. 
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heads  by  the  applauding  angels.  Beside,  these 
combats  hare  other  great  and  distinct  advantages. 
Whereas,  in  the.carnal,  the  longer  ye  contend  the 
more  blows  do  ye  receive ;  in  these  against  Satan, 
the  more  fiercely  and  pertinadoosly  ye  drive -at 
him,  the  skcker  do  ye  find  him :  every  good  hit 
makes  him  redden  and  rave  with  anger,  but 
diminishes  its  efifect. 

'  My  dear  fiiends !  who  would  not  enter  a  ser- 
vice in  which  he  may  give  blows  to  his  mortal 
enemy,  and  receive  none ;  and  in  which  not  only 
the  eternal  gain  is  incalculable,  but  also  the  tem- 
pore, at  fbur-and-twenty,  may  be  far  above  the 
onolument  of  generals,  who,  before  the  priest  was 
bom,  had  bled  profusely  for  his  country,  esta- 
blished her  security,  brightened  her  glory,  and 
augmented  her  dominions.' 

. .  At  this  pause  did  Sir  Thomas  turn  unto  Sir 
Silas,  and  asked, 

"  What  sayest  thou,  SiU»r 

Whereupon  did  Sir  Sikis  make  answer . . 

^  I  say  it  is  so,  and  was  so,  and  should  be  so, 
and  shall  be  so.  If  the  queen's  brother  had  not 
sopped  the  priests  and  bishops  out  of  the  Catholic 
cup,  they  could  have  held  the  Catholic  cup  in 
their  own  hands,  instead  of  yielding  it  into  his. 
They  earned  their  money :  if  they  sold  their  con- 
sciences for  it,  the  business  is  theirs,  not  ours.  I 
call  this  jGudng  the  devil  with  a  vengeance.  We 
have  their  coats ;  no  matter  who  made  'em ;  we 
have  'em,  I  say,  and  we  will  wear  'em ;  and  not  a 
button,  tag,  or  tassel,  shall  any  man  tear  away." 

Sir  Thomas  then  turned  to  Willy,  and  requested 
him  to  proceed  with  the  doctor^s  discourse,  who 
thereupon  continued. 

" '  Within  your  own  recollection,  how  many  good, 
quiet,  inoffensive  men,  unendowed  with  any  ex- 
traordinaiy  abilities,  have  been  enabled,  by  means 
of  divinity,  to  eijoy  a  long  life  in  tranquillity  and 
affluence.' 

**  Whereupon  did  one  of  the  young  gentlemen 
smHe,  and,  on  small  encouragement  firom  Doctor 
Ohuiton  to  enounce  the  cause  thereof,  he  repeated 
these  verses,  which  he  gave  afterward  unto  me. 

**  *In  the  namot  on  our  books 

Waa  standing  Tom  Plooke's, 
Who  took  In  due  ttane  his  degrees ; 

Which  when  he  had  taken. 

Like  Ascham  or  Bacon, 
Qj  night  be  could  snore*  and  hy  day  he  could  snecse. 

"  *Calni,  pithy,  pragmatical,* 

Iqol  Flooke  he  could  at  a  call 
Rles  up  like  a  hound  from  his  sleep ; 

And  if  many  a  quarto 

He  gare  not  his  heart  to. 
If  pellucid  in  lore,  in  his  cups  be  was  deep. 

•*  ♦  He  nercr  did  harm, 

And  bis  heart  might  be  warm, 
Voft  his  doublet  most  certainly  was  so : 

And  now  has  Tom  Flooke 

A  quieter  nook 
Than  ever  had  Spenser  or  Toseo. 


*  PrngmalUal  here  means  only  prectsr. 


"' He  lives  In  hi«  house 

As  still  as  a  mouse 
Until  he  has  eaten  his  dinner ; 

But  then  doth  his  nose 

Outroar  all  the  woes 
That  enoompaa  the  death  of  a  sinner. 

**  *  And  there  oft  has  been  seen 

No  less  than  a  dean 
To  tarry  a  week  In  the  parish. 

In  October  and  March, 

When  deans  are  less  starch. 
And  days  are  less  gleamy  and  garifih. 

"  <  That  Sunday  Tom's  eyes 

Lookt  alway  more  wise. 
He  repeated  more  often  his  text ; 

Two  leaves  stuck  together, 

(The  fault  of  the  weather) 
And  ,  , , ,  the  rest  pe  thaU  hear  in  mp  next. 

"  *  At  mess  he  lost  quite 

His  small  appetite. 
By  losing  his  friend  the  good  dean  : 

The  cook's  sight  must  fall  her  I 

The  eggs  sure  are  staler  I 
The  beef  too!    Why,  what  can  it  mean? 

'* '  He  turned  off  the  butcher. 

To  the  cook,  could  he  dutch  her, 
What  his  oholer  had  done  there's  no  saying  .   . 

'TIS  verily  said 

He  smote  low  the  cock's  head 
And  took  other  pullets  for  laying.' " 

"  On  this  being  concluded.  Doctor  Glaston  said 
he  shrewdly  suspected  an  indigestion  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Flooke,  caused  by  sitting  up  late 
and  studying  hard  with  Mr.  Dean ;  and  protested 
that  theology  itself  should  not  carry  us  into  the 
rawness  of  Uie  morning  air,  particularly  in  such 
critical  months  as  March  and  October,  in  one  of 
which  the  sap  rises,  in  the  other  sinks,  and  there 
are  many  stars  very  sinister." 

. .  Sir  Thomas  shook  his  head,  and  declared  he 
would  not  be  uncharitable  to  rector,  or  dean,  or 
doctor,  but  that  certain  surmises  swam  upper- 
most He  then  winked  at  Master  Silas,  who  said, 
incontinently, 

"  You  have  it.  Sir  Thomas !  The  blind  buzzards ! 
with  their  stars  and  saps ! " 

"  Well,  but  Silas  I  you  yourself  have  told  us 
over  and  over  again,  in  church,  that  there  are 
arcana.** 

"80  there  are;  I  uphbld  it,"  replied  Master 
Silas,  "but  a  fig  for  the  greater  part,  and  a  fig- 
leaf  for  the  rest !  As  for  these  signs,  they  are  as 
plain  as  any  page  in  the  Bevelations." 

Sir  Thomas,  after  short  pondering,  said  scof- 

In  regard  to  the  rawness  of  the  air  having  any 
effect  whatsoever  on  those  who  discourse  ortho- 
doxically  on  theology,  it  is  quite  as  absurd  as  to 
imagine  that  a  man  ever  caught  cold  in  a  Protes- 
tant church.  I  am  rather  of  opinion  that  it  was 
a  judgment  on  the  rector  for  his  evilmindedness 
toward  the  cook,  the  Lord  foreknowing  that  he 
was  about  to  be  wilful  and  vengeful  in  that  quarter. 
It  was,  however^  more  advisedly  that  he  took 
other  pullets,  on  his  own  view  of  the  case,  although 
it  might  be  that  the  same  pullets  would  suit  him 
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agun  aa  well  as  ever,  when  his  appetite  ahould 
return ;  for  it  doth  not  appear  that  they  were  loath 
to  lay,  but  laid  somewhat  unsatisfactorily. 

"  Now,  youth !  **  continued  his  worship,  "  if  in 
our  clemency  we  should  spare  thy  life,  study  this 
higher  elegUual  strain  which  thou  hast  carried 
with  thee  from  Oxford :  it  containeth,  over  and 
above  an  unusual  store  of  biography,  much  sound 
moral  doctrine,  for  those  who  are  heedful  in  the 
weighing  of  it.  And  what  can  be  more  affecting 
than, 

« At  meal  be  lott  quite 
His  Boudl  appetite. 
By  lodng  hia  friend  the  good  den !' r 

And  what  an  insist  into  character !  Store  it  up ; 
store  it  up !  Small  ajTpetife,  particular ;  good  dean, 
generic.** 

Hereupon  did  Master  Silas  jerk  me  with  his 
indicative  joint,  the  elbow  to  wit,  and  did  say 
in  my  ear, 

"  He  means  deanery.  Give  me  one  of  those 
bones  so  full  of  marrow,  and  let  my  lord  bishop 
have  all  the  meat  over  it,  and  welcome.  If  a 
dean  is  not  on  his  stilts,  he  is  not  on  his  stumps : 
he  stands  on  his  own  ground :  he  is  a  nolume- 
tangereiarian,** 

"  What  art  thou  saying  of  those  sectaries,  good 
Master  Silas  1"  quoth  Sir  Thomas,  not  hearing 
him  distinctly. 

'  "I  was  talking  of  the  dean,**  replied  Master 
Silas.  "  He  was  the  very  dean  who  wrote  and  sang 
that  song  called  the  Two  Jacks" 

"Hast  it  Tasked  he. 

Master  Sihis  shook  his  head,  and,  trying  in  vain 
to  recollect  it,  said  at  last, 

'*  After  diimer  it  sometimes  pops  out  of  a  filbert- 
shell  in  a  crack ;  and  I  have  known  it  float  on  the 
first  glass  of  Herefordshire  cider ;  it  also  hath 
some  affinity  with  very  stiff  and  old  bottled  beer ; 
but  in  a  morning  it  seemeth  unto  me  like  a  rem- 
nant of  over-night.** 

"  Our  memory  waneth.  Master  Silas !  **  quoth 
Sir  Thomas,  looking  seriously.  **  If  thou  couldst 
repeat  it,  without  Qie  grimace  of  singing,  it  were 
notilL** 

Master  SDas  struck  the  table  with  his  fist,  and 
repeated  the  first  stave  angrily ;  but  in  the  second 
he  forgot  the  admonition  of  Sir  Thomas,  and  did 
dng  outright, 

*<  Jack  Celrln  and  Jack  Cade, 
Two  gentles  of  one  trade, 
Twotinkera, 
^  Very  gladly  would  poll  down 

Mother  Churoh  and  Father  Crown, 
And  would  etarre  or  would  drown 
Ri^t  thinkers. 

Honest  man!  honest  man! 

Fm  the  oan,  mi  the  can, 
Thej  an  ooming !  they  are  ooming!  tbqr  are  coming! 

If  any  drop  be  left. 

It  might  tempt  'em  to  a  theft  .... 
Zooks!  't  was  only  the  ale  that  was  homming.** 

"  In  the  first  stave,  gramercy !  there  is  an  awful 
verity,**  quoth  Sir  Thomas ;  "  but  I  wonder  that  a 
dean  should  let  his  skewer  slip  out,  and  his  fiit 


catch  fire  so  woefully,  in  the  second.  Light  stuff, 
Silas  t  fit  only  for  ale-houses.** 

Master  Silas  was  nettled  in  the  nose,  and 
answered, 

"  Let  me  see  the  man  in  Warwickshire,  and  m 
all  the  counties  round,  who  can  run  at  such  a  nte 
with  BO  li^tafeather  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  I 
am  no  poet,  thank  God !  but  I  know  what  folki 
can  do,  and  what  folks  can  not  do." 

"Well,  Silas  l^repUed  Sir  Thomas, «  after  thy 
thanksgiving  for  being  no  poet,  let  ns  have  the 
rest  of  the  piece.** 

"The rest! "quoth Master  Silas.  "When the 
ale  hath  done  with  its  humming,  it  is  time,  me- 
thinks,  to  dismiss  it.  Sir,  there  never  was  anj 
more :  you  might  as  well  ask  for  more  after  Amen 
or  the  See  of  Canterbury.** 

Sir  Thomas  was  dissatisfied,  and  turned  off  the 
discourse;  and  peradventure  he  grew  more  in- 
clined to  be  gracious  unto  Willy  from  the  slight 
rub  his  chi^lain  had  given  him,  were  it  only  for 
the  contrariety.  When  he  had  collected  his 
thoughts,  he  was  determined  to  assert  his  supre- 
macy on  the  score  of  poetiy. 

"  Deans,  I  perceive,  like  other  quaUty,"  said  he, 
"  can  not  run  on  long  together.  My  Mend,  Sir 
Everard  Starkeye,  covdd  never  overleap  four  ban. 
I  remember  but  one  composition  of  his,  on  a 
young  lady  who  mocked  at  his  inconsistency,  in 
calling  her  sometimes  his  Grace  and  at  other  times 
his  Muse. 

*  My  Grace  shall  Fanny  Garew  be. 

While  hers  she  deigns  to  stay ; 
And  (ah  how  sad  the  change  for  me !) 
My  Mose  when  far  away  I ' 

And  when  we  laughed  at  him  for  turning  his  back 
upon  her  after  the  fourth  verse,  all  he  could  asy 
for  himself  was,  that  he  would  rather  a  game  at 
all  fours  with  Fanny,  than  ombre  saidpioquet  with 
the  finest  furbelows  in  Christendom.  Men  of 
condition  do  usually  want  a  belt  in  the  course." 

Whereunto  said  Master  Silas, 

"  Men  out  of  condition  are  quite  as  liable  to 
lack  it,  methinks.** 

"  Silas  I  Sikis !  **  replied  the  knight^  impatiently, 
"prythee  keep  to  thy  divinity,  thy  stronghold 
upon  Zion ;  thence  none  that  &ces  tiiee  can  draw 
thee  without  being  bitten  to  the  bone.  Leave 
poetiy  to  me.** 

"With all  my  heart,** quoth  Master  Silas,  "1 
will  never  ask  a  belt  firom  her,  until  I  see  she  can 
afford  to  give  a  shirt  She  has  promised  a  belt 
indeed,  not  one  however  that  doth  much  im- 
prove the  wind,  to  this  lad  here,  and  will  keep  her 
word ;  but  she  was  forced  to  borrow  the  pattern 
from  a  Carthusian  friar,  and  somehow  it  slips 
above  the  shoulder.** 

"  I  am  by  no  means  sure  of  that^**  qnoih  Sir 
Thomas.  "  He  shall  have  £ur  pUy.  He  carrieth 
in  his  mind  many  valuable  things,  whereof  it  hath 
pleased  Providence  to  ordain  him  the  depositary. 
He  hath  laid  before  us  certain  sprigs  of  poetry 
from  Oxford,  trim  as  pennyroyal,  and  larger 
leaves  of  household  divinity,  the  most  mildly- 
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laTOured;  pleasant  in  health,  aad  wholesome  in 
aeknesB." 

"  I  relish  not  such  mutton-broth  divinity/  sud 
Master  Silas.  "  It  makes  me  sick  in  order  to  settle 
my  stomadL" 

"  We  may  improre  it,**  said  the  knight,  "  but 
first  let  ns  hear  more." 

Then  did  William  Shakspeare  resume  Dr.  Glas- 
ton's  discourse. 

" '  Ethelbert !  I  think  thou  walkest  but  little ; 
otherwise  I  should  take  thee  with  me,  some  fine 
fresh  m<»iiing,  as  fiiras  unto  the  first  hamlet  on 
iht  CherwelL  There  lies  young  Wellerby,  who, 
the  year  before,  was  wont  to  pass  many  hours  of 
the  day  poetising  amid  the  ruins  of  Godstow 
nunnery.  It  is  said  that  he  bore  a  fondness  to- 
vard  a  young  maiden  in  that  place,  formerly  a 
Tillage,  now  containing  but  two  old  fiirm-houses. 
In  my  memoiy  there  were  still  extant  sereral 
dormitories.  Some  love-sick  girl  had  recollected 
an  ancient  name,  and  had  engraven  on  a  stone  with 
a  garden-nail,  which  lay  in  rust  near  it, 

POORE  BOSAXinn). 

I  ratered  these  precincts,  and  beheld  a  youth  of 
manly  form  and  countenance,  washing  and  wiping 
a  atone  with  a  handful  of  wet  grass;  and  on  my 
gtnng  up  to  him,  and  asking  what  he  had  found, 
he  showed  it  to  me.  The  next  time  I  saw  him 
was  near  the  banks  of  the  CherwelL  He  had  tried, 
it  appears,  to  forget  or  overcome  his  foolish  pas- 
sion, and  had  ^plied  his  whole  mind  unto  study. 
He  was  foiled  by  his  competitor ;  and  now  he 
sought  consolation  in  poetry.  Whether, this 
qiened  the  wounds  that  had  closed  in  his  youth- 
fol  breast^  and  malignant  Love,  in  his  revenge, 
poisoned  it;  or  whether  the  disappointment  he 
had  experienced  in  finding  others  preferred  to 
him,  first  in  the  patiis  of  fortune,  then  in  those 
of  the  muses;  .he  was  thought  to  have  died 
broken-hearted. 

" '  About  half  a  mile  from  St  John's  College  is 
the  termination  of  a  natural  terrace,  with  the 
Cbenrdl  dose  under  it,  in  some  places  bright  with 
yellow  and  red  flowers  glancing  and  glowing 
through  the  stream,  and  suddenly  in  others  dark 
with  Uie  shadows  of  many  dififerent  trees,  in  broad 
overbending  thickets,  and  with  rushes  spear-high, 
and  party-coloured  flags. 

'"After  a  walk  in  Midsummer,  the  immersion 
of  our  hands  into  the  cool  and  closing  grass  is 
sordynottheleastamongouranimaldelights.  I  was 
just  seated,  and  the  first  sensation  of  rest  vibrated 
in  me  gently,  as  though  it  were  music  to  the 
limbs,  when  I  discovered  by  a  hollow  in  the 
herbage  that  another  was  near.  The  long  mea- 
dow-sweet and  blooming  bumet  half  concealed 
firom  me  him  whom  the  earth  was  about  to  hide 
totally  and  for  ever. 

"'Master  Batchelor !'  said  I, '  it  is  ill  sleeping 
by  the  water-side/ 

"'No  answer  was  returned.  I  arose,  went  to 
the  place,  and  recognised  poor  Wellerby.  His 
hrow  was  moist,  his  cheek  was  warm.    A  few  mo- 


ments earlier,  and  that  dismal  lake  whereunto  and 
wherefrom  the  waters  of  life,  the  buoyant  blood, 
ran  no  longer,  might  have  received  one  vivifying 
ray  reflect^  from  my  poor  casement.  I  might 
not  indeed  have  comforted :  I  have  often  fidled : 
but  there  is  one  who  never  has;  and  the 
strengthener  of  the  bruised  reed  should  have 
been  with  us. 

" '  Remembering  that  his  mother  did  abide  one 
mile  further  on,  I  walked  forward  to  the  mansion, 
and  asked  her  what  tidings  she  lately  had  received 
of  her  son.  She  replied,  that  having  given  up 
his  mind  to  light  studies,  the  fellows  of  the  col- 
lege would  not  elect  him.  The  master  had  warned 
him  before-hand  to  abandon  his  selfish  poetry, 
take  up  manfully  the  quarterstaff  of  logic,  and 
wield  it  for  St.  John's,  come  who  would  into  the 
ring.  "  'We  want  our  man,'  said  he  to  me,  'and 
your  son  hath  fidled  us  in  the  hour  of  need. 
Madam,  he  hath  been  fouUy  beaten  in  the 
schools  by  one  he  might  have  swidlowed,  with 
due  exercise.'  I  rated  him,  told  him  I  was  poor, 
and  he  knew  it  He  was  stung,  and  threw  himself 
upon  my  neck,  and  wept  Twelve  days  have 
passed  since,  and  only  three  rainy  ones.  I  hear  he 
has  been  seen  upon  the  knoll  yonder,  but  hither 
he  hath  not  come.  I  trust  he  knows  at  last  the 
value  of  time,  and  I  shall  be  heartily  ^ad  to  see 
him  after  this  accession  of  knowledge.  Twelve 
days,  it  is  true,  are  rather  a  chink  than  a  gap  in 
time ;  yet,  0  gentle  sir !  they  are  that  chink  which 
makes  the  vase  quite  valueless.  There  are  light 
words  which  may  never  be  shaken  ofi*  the  mind 
they  fidl  on.  My  child,  who  was  hurt  by  me, 
will  not  let  me  see  the  marks."  "  Lady !"  said  I, 
"  none  are  left  upon  him.  Be  comforted !  thou 
shalt  see  him  this  hour.  All  that  thy  Ood  hath 
not  taken  is  yet  thine." 

" '  She  looked  at  me  earnestly,  and  would  have 
then  asked  something,  but  her  voice  failed  her. 
There  was  no  agony,  no  motion,  save  in  the  lips 
and  cheeks.  Bdng  the  widow  of  one  who  fought 
under  Hawkins,  she  remembered  his  courage  and 
sustained  the  shock,  saying  calmly,  "  Qod's  will  be 
done !  I  pray  that  he  find  me  as  worthy  as  he 
findeth  me  willing  to  join  them." 

" '  Now,  in  her  unearthly  thoughts,  she  had  led 
her  only  son  to  the  bosom  of  her  husband ;  and  in 
her  spirit  (which  often  is  permitted  to  pass  the 
gates  of  death  with  holy  love)  she  left  them  both 
with  their  Creator. 

"  '  The  curate  of  the  vilUige  sent  those  who 
should  bring  home  the  body;  and  some  days 
afterward  he  came  unto  me,  beseeching  me  to 
write  the  epitaph.  Being  no  friend  to  stone- 
cutter's charges,  I  entered  not  into  biography, 
but  wrote  these  few  words : 

"JOAHHBS  WKLLS&BT 
UTEBABUM  QUJBSIVIT  6L0RXAM, 
VIPXT  DW."    '  " 

"  Poor  tack !  poor  tack !"  sourly  quoth  Master 
Sila».    "  If  your  wise  doctor  could  say  nothing 
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more  about  the  fool^  who  died  like  a  rotten  sheep 
among  the  darnels,  his  Latin  might  have  held 
ont  for  the  &ther,  and  might  hare  told  people  he 
was  as*  cool  as  a  cucumber  at  home,  and  as  hot 
as  pepper  in  battle.  Could  he  not  find  room 
enough  on  the  whinstone,  to  tell  the  folks  of  the 
village  how  he  played  the  devil  among  the  dons, 
burning  their  fingers  when  they  would  put 
thumbscrews  upon  us,  punching  them  in  the 
weasand  as  a  blacksmith  punches  a  horse-shoe, 
and  throwing  them  overboard  like  bilgewaterl 

**  Has  Oxford  lost  all  her  Latin  1  Here  Ib  no 
capiiani  JUiua;  no  more  mention  of  fiunily  than 
a  Welshxnan  would  have  allowed  him ;  no  Me 
jacet;  and,  worse  than  all,  the  devil  a  tittle  of  ^2^ 
redemptionis,  or  anno' Domini,** 

"Willy!"  quoth  Sir  Thomas,  "  I  shrewdly  do 
suspect  there  was  more,  and  that  thou  hast  for- 
gotten it.** 

"  Sir !"  answered  Willy,  "  I  wrote  not  down  the 
words,  fearing  to  mis-spell  them,  and  begged  them 
of  the  doctor,  when  I  took  my  leave  of  him  on 
the  morrow ;  and  verily  he  wrote  down  all  he  had 
repeated.  I  keep  them  always  in  the  tin-box  in 
my  waistcoat-pocket,  among  the  eel-hooks,  on  a 
scrap  of  paper  a  finger's  length  and  breadth, 
folded  in  the  middle  to  fit.  And  when  the  eels 
are  running,  I  often  take  it  out  and  read  it  before 
I  am  aware.  I  could  as  soon  forget  my  own 
epitaph  as  this." 

"  Simpleton !"  sud  Sir  Thomas,  with  his  gentle 
compassionate  smile;  "but  thou  hast  cleared  thy- 
self." 

Sir  Silas,  I  think  the  doctor  gave  one  idle 
chap  as  much  solid  pudding  as  he  could  digest, 
with  a  slice  to  spare  for  another. 

SJiakapeare.  And  yet  after  this  pudding  the 
doctor  gave  him  a  spoonful  of  custard,  flavoured 
with  a  little  bitter,  which  was  mostly  left  at  the 
bottom  for  the  other  idle  chap. 

. .  Sir  Thomas  notonly  did  endurethisvery  good- 
naturedly,  but  deigned  even  to  take  in  good  part 
the  smile  upon  my  countenance,  as  though  he 
were  a  smile-collector,  and  as  though  his  estate 
were  so  humble  that  he  could  hold  his  laced- 
bonnet  (in  all  his  bravery)  for  bear  and  fiddle. 

He  then  said  unto  Willy, 

"  Place  likewise  this  custard  before  us." 

"  There  is  but  little  of  it;  the  phitter  is  shal- 
low," replied  he;  "  'twas  suited  to  Master  Ethel- 
bert's  appetite :  the  contents  were  these : 

"  '  The  things  whereon  thy  whole  soul  brooded 
in  its  innermost  recesses,  and  with  all  it«  warmth 
and  energy,  will  pass  unprized  and  unregarded, 
not  only  throughout  thy  lifetime,  but  long  after. 
For  the  higher  beauties  of  poetry  are  beyond  the 
capacity,  beyond  the  vision,  of  almost  all.  Once 
perhi^  in  half  a  century  a  single  star  is  dis- 
covered, then  named  and  registered,  then  men- 
tioned by  five  studious  men  to  five  more ;  at  last 
some  twenty  say,  or  repeat  in  writing,  what  they 
have  heard  about  it.  Other  stars  await  other  dis- 
coveries. Few  and  solitary,  and  wide  asunder, 
are  those  who  calculate  their  relative  distances, 


their  mysterious  influences,  their  gloiiotiB  i 
tude,  and  their  stupendous  height.  Tis  so,  be- 
lieve me,  and  ever  was  so,  with  the  truest  and  best 
poetry.  Homer,  they  say,  was  blind ;  he  might 
have  been  ere  he  died;  that  he  sat  among  the 
blind,  we  are  sure. 

"  '  Happy  they  who,  like  this  young  lad  fima 
Stratford,  write  poetry  on  the  saddle-bow  when 
their  geldings  are  jaded,  and  keep  the  desk  for 
better  purposes.' 

"  The  young  gentlemen,  like  the  elderly,  all 
turned  their  &ces  toward  me,  to  my  confusion,  so 
much  did  I  remark  of  sneer  and  scoff  at  my  cost. 
Master  Ethelbert  was  the  only  one  who  spared  me. 
He  smiled  and  said, 

" '  Be  patient !  From  the  higher  heavens  of 
poetry,  it  is  long  before  the  radiance  of  the  bright- 
est star  can  reach  the  world  below.  We  hear  that 
one  man  finds  out  one  beauty,  another  man  finds 
out  another,  placing  his  observatory  and  instru- 
ments on  the  poet's  grave.  The  worma  must  have 
eaten  us  before  it  is  rightly  known  whai  we  are. 
It  is  only  when  we  are  skeletons  that  we  are  boxed 
and  ticketed  and  prized  and  shown.  Be  it  so !  I 
shall  not  be  tired  of  waiting.'  " 

"Reasonable  youth!"  said  Sir  Thomas;  ''yet 
both  he  and  Qlaston  walk  rather  OntiradcBe,  me- 
thinks.  They  might  have  stepped  up  to  Uiee  more 
straightforwardly,  and  told  thee  the  trade  ill 
suiteth  thee,  having  little  fire,  little  fimtasy,  and 
little  learning.  Furthermore  that  one  poet,  as 
one  bull,  sufficeth  for  two  parishes;  and  that, 
where  they  are  stuck  too  close  together,  they  are 
apt  |o  fire,  like  haystacks.  I  have  known  it  mjr* 
self:  I  have  had  my  malignanis  and  soofiers." 

Shakspeare,  I  never  could  have  thought  it. 

Sir  Thomas,  There  again !  Another  pttxtf  of 
thy  inexperience. 

Shakspeare,  Matt  Atterend!  Matt  Atter«iid! 
where  wert  thou  sleeping  1 

Sir  Thomas.  I  shall  now  from  my  own  stores 
impart  unto  thee  what  will  avail  to  tame  thee, 
showing  the  utter  hopelessness  of  standing  on 
that  golden  weathercock  which  snpporteth  but 
one  at  a  time. 

The  passion  for  poetry  wherewith  Monsieur 
Dubois  would  have  inspired  me,  as  he  was  bound 
to  do,  being  paid  before-hand,  had  cold  water 
thrown  upon  it  by  that  unlucky  one,  Sir  Sverard. 
He  ridicided  the  idea  of  male  and  female  rhymes^ 
and  the  necessity  of  trying  them  as  rigidly  by  the 
eye  as  by  the  ear;  saying  to  Monsieur  Dubois 
that  the  palate,  in  which  the  French  excell  all 
mortals,  ought  also  to  be  consulted  in  their  ac- 
ceptance or  rejectiorL  Monsieur  Dubois  told  us 
that  if  we  did  not  wish  to  be  taught  French  verse, 
he  would  teach  us  English.  Sir  Everard  pre- 
ferred the  Greek ;  but  Monsieur  Dubois  would 
not  engage  to  teach  the  mysteries  of  that  poetry 
in  fewer  than  thirty  lessons,  having  (unce  his 
misfortunes)  forgotten  the  letters  and  some  other 
necessaries. 

The  first  poem  I  ever  wrote  was  in  the  dia- 
racter  of  a  shepherd,  to  Mistress  Arme  Nanfim, 
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dangliter  of  Squire  Fuike  Nanfim,  of  Worcester- 
shire, at  that  time  on  a  visit  to  the  worshiiyfol 
fiunily  of  Compton  at  Long  Compton. 

We  were  joong  creatures ;  I  but  twentj-fdur 
and  seven  monUis  (for  it  was  written  on  the  14th 
of  May),  and  she  well-nigh  upon  a  twelvemonth 
younger.  Mj  own  verses  (the  first)  are  neither 
here  nor  there;  indeed  they  were  imbedded  in 
solid  prose,  like  lampreys  and  ram's-homs  in  our 
limestone,  and  would  be  hard  to  get  out  whole. 
What  th^  are  may  be  seen  by  her  answer,  all 
inverse: 

PiAitlifeldMplurd!  dearest  Tommj ! 

I  have  noeived  the  letter  from  ye. 
And  mightflj  delight  therein. 

Bnt mother,  tlu laja,  "Nanny  I  Nanny ! 

ffoTt  being  ttaid  and  prudent,  can  pe 

VUnk  qf  a  maHt  and  not  i^f  sin  f** 

Sir  Shfl|dierd !  I  held  down  my  head. 
And  **  Mother/  JU  for  ekamel "  I  nid ; 
AU I  could  aey  woold  not  c(mtent  her ; 
Mother  the  would  for  isver  harp  on't, 
•*A  wtmn'i  no  better  than  a  tarpent. 
And  not  a  crumb  more  innocenter." 

I  know  not  how  H  happeneth,  but  a  poet 
doth  open  before  a  poet,  albeit  of  baser  sort  It 
is  not  that  I  hold  my  poetry  to  be  better  than 
rome  other  in  time  past,  it  is  because  I  would 
show  thee  that  I  was  virtuous  and  wooed  vir- 
tooosly,  that  I  repeat  it.  Furthermore,  I  wished 
to  leave  a  deep  impression  on  the  mother^s  mind 
that  she  was  exceedingly  wrong  in  doubting  my 
innocence. 

Shahpeare.  Gracious  Heaven!  and  was  this 
too  doubted? 

8ar  Thomas.  May-be  not ;  but  the  whole  race 
of  men,  the  whole  male  sex,  wanted  and  found  in 
me  a  protector.  I  showed  her  what  I  was  ready 
to  do. 

Shalktpeare,  Perhaps,  sir,  it  was  for  that  very 
thmg  that  she  put  the  daughter  back  and  herself 
forward. 

Sir  Thomas,  I  say  not  so,  but  thou  mayest 
know  as  much  as  befitteth,  by  what  follows : 
Wardkipful  lady !  honoured  madam  I 
I  at  this  preeent  truly  glad  am 

To  have  ao  fair  an  opportunity 
Of  mylng  I  would  he  the  man 
To  bind  in  wedlock  Miatreee  Anne^ 
Living  with  her  in  holy  unity. 
And  for  a  Jointurel  will  gi*e  her 
A  good  two  hundred  pounds  a-year 
Aeoraing  from  my  landed  rente. 
Whereof  see  t'other  paper,  telling 
Idmda,  copeee,  and  grown  woods  for  felliog, 

Gapoos,  and  cottage  tenements. 
And  who  must  come  at  sound  of  hoin. 
And  who  pays  but  a  barley-corn. 

And  who  is  bound  to  keep  a  whelp. 
And  what  la  brought  me  for  the  pound. 
And  copyholders,  which  are  sound. 
And  which  do  need  the  leech's  help. 

And  yon  may  see  in  these  two  pages 
Exact  their  iUnesees  and  ages. 

Enough  <God  willing)  to  content  ye; 
Who  looks  fuU  red,  who  looks  fuU  yeUow, 
Who  plies  the  mullen,  who  the  mallow. 

Who  fails  at  fifty,  who  at  twenty. 


Jim  Yates  must  go ;  he's  one  dsy  very  hot 
And  one  day  ioe ;  I  take  a  heriot ; 

And  poorly,  poorly 's  Jacob  Burgess. 
The  doctor  tells  me  he  has  pour'd 
Into  his  stomaoh  half  his  hoard   ' 

Of  anthdminticals  and  purges. 

Judith,  the  wife  of  Ebeneser 

Fillpots,  wont  have  him  long  to  tease  her; 

Fillpoto  blows  hot  and  cold  like  Jim, 
And,  sleepless  lest  the  boys  should  plunder 
His  orchard,  he  must  soon  knock  under ; 

Death  has  been  looking  out  for  him. 

He  blusters;  but  his  good  yard-land 
Under  the  church,  his  ale-house,  and 

His  Bible,  which  he  cut  in  spite, 
Must  all  fsll  in ;  he  stamps  and  swears 
And  sets  his  ne^bours  by  the  ears  . . 

FiUpots !  thy  saddle  sits  not  tight ! 

Thy  epitaph  Is  ready ;  **  Here 

Lies  one'ufhom  aU  his  ftriende  did  fear 

More  than  theif  ever /tared  the  Lord  t 
In  peace  he  was  at  times  a  Christian  t 
In  strife  what  stubbomer  PhOistian  J 

Sing,  sing  his  psalm  with  one  accord." 

And  the  brave  lad  irho  sent  the  bluff 
Olive-faced  Frenchman  (sure  enough) 

Screaming  and  scouring  like  a  plover. 
Must  follow ;  him  I  mean  who  dasht 
Into  the  water,  and  then  thrasht 

The  cullion  pastthe  town  of  Dover. 
But  first  ttiere  goes  the  Uear  old  dame 
Who  nurst  me ;  you  hare  heard  her  name 

(No  doubt)  at  Compton,  Sarah  Salwi^; 
There  are  twdve  groats  at  once,  beside 
The  frying-pan  in  which  she  fried 

Her  pancakes. 

Madam,  I  am  always,  &o. 

Sir  Thomas  Lucv,  Knight 

I  did  believe  that  such  a  clear  and  con- 
scientious exposure  of  my  afiairs  would  have 
brought  me  a  like  return.  My  letter  was  sent 
back  to  me  with  small  courtesy.  It  may  be 
there  was  no  paper  in  the  house,  or  none  equal- 
ling mine  in  whiteness.  No  notice  was  taken  of 
the  rent-roll;  but  between  the  second  and  third 
stanza  these  four  lines  were  written,  in  a  very  fine 
hand: 

Most  honored  knight.  Sir  Thomas!  two 
For  merry  Nan  will  never  do; 
Now  under  favour  let  me  say 't. 
She  will  bring  more  herself  than  that 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  worthy  lady  did 
neither  write  nor  countenance  the  same,  perhaps 
did  not  ever  know  of  them.  She  always  had  at 
her  elbow  one  who  jogged  it  when  he  listed,  and, 
although  he  could  not  overrule  the  daughter,  he 
took  especial  care  that  none  other  should  remove 
her  from  his  tutelage,  even  when  she  had  fikirly 
grown  up  to  woman's  estate. 

Now,  after  all  this  condescension  and  con- 
fidence, promise  me,  good  UmI,  promise  that  thou 
wilt  not  edge  and  elbow  me.  Never  let  it  be 
said,  when  people  say.  Sir  Thomas  was  a  poet 
when  Tie  willed  U ;  so  is  BiU  Sfiohpeare  !  It  be- 
seemeth  not  that  our  names  do  go  together  cheek 
by  jowl  in  this  fiuniliar  fiishion,  like  an  old  beagle 
and  a  whelp,  in  couples,  where  if  the  one  would, 
the  other  would  not. 
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StrSOas.  Sir,  while  these  thoaglitg  are  pasaliig 
in  your  mind,  remember  there  is  another  pair  of 
cooplee  out  of  which  it  would  be  as  well  to  keep 
the  cur's  neck. 

Sir  Thomas,  Young  manl  doet  thon  under- 
stand Master  Silas  1 

Shakapeare,  But  too  well  Not  those  couples 
in  which  it  might  be  apprehended  that  your  wor- 
ship and  my  unworthiness  should  appear  too  close 
together;  but  those  sorrowfuUer  which  perad- 
yenture  might  unite  Master  Silas  and  me  in  our 
road  to  Warwick  and  upward.  But  I  resign  all 
right  and  title  unto  these  as  willingly  aa  I  did  unto 
the  other,  and  am  as  ready  to  let  Um  go  alone. 

Sir  Sikta,  If  we  keep  wheding  and  wheeling, 
like  a  flock  of  pigeons,  and  rising  again  when  we 
are  within  a  foot  of  the  ground,  we  shall  never  fill 
the  craw. 

Sir  Thomas.  Do  thou  then  question  him, 
Silas. 

Sir  Silas,  I  am  none  of  the  quorum :  the  busi- 
ness is  none  of  mine. 

.  .'Then  Sir  Thomas  took  Master  Silas  again  into 
the  bay-window,  and  said  sofUy, 

"  Silas,  he  hath  no  inkling  of  thy  meaning :  the 
business  is  a  ticklish  one :  I  like  not  overmuch  to 
meddle  and  make  therein." 

Master  Silas  stood  dissatiflfied  awhile,  and  then 
answered, 

"The  giiYB  mother,  sir,  was  housemaid  and 
sempstress  in  your  own  fiimily,  time  back,  and  you 
thereby  have  a  right  over  her  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation.** 

"  I  may  have,  Silas,**  said  his  worship,  "  but  it 
was  no  longer  than  four  or  fire  years  agone  that 
folks  were  fidn  to  speak  maliciously  of  me  for  only 
finding  my  horse  in  her  hoyel** 

Sir  Silas  looked  red  and  shiny  as  a  ripe  straw- 
beny  on  a  Snitterfield  tile,  and  answered  some- 
what peevishly, 

**  The  same  fdks,  I  misgive  me,  may  find  the 
rogue's  there  any  night  in  the  week." 

Whereunto  replied  Sir  Thomas,  mortifiedly, 

"  I  can  not  think  it,  Silas !  I  can  not  think  it." 

And  after  some  hesitation  and  disquiet, 

"Nay,  I  am  resolved  I  will  not  think  it :  no 
man.  Mend  or  enemy,  shall  push  it  into  me." 

"WorshipM  sir !" answered  Master  Silas,  "I 
am  as  resolute  as  anyone  in  what  I  would  think 
and  what  I  would  not  think,  and  never  was  known 
to  fight  dunghill  in  either  cockpit 

"  Were  he  only  out  of  the  way,  she  might  do 
her  duty :  but  what  doth  she  now  ? 

"  She  points  his  young  beard  for  him,  persuad- 
ing him  it  grows  tMcker  and  thicker,  blacker  and 
blacker ;  she  washes  his  rufi^,  stifR^ns  it,  plaits  it, 
tries  it  upon  his  neck,  removes  the  hair  from 
under  it,  pinches  it  wilii  thumb  and  forefinger, 
pretending  that  he  hath  moiled  it,  puts  her  hand 
all  the  way  round  it,  aettihg  it  to  righie,  as  she 
calleth  it.  .  . 

"Ah  Sir  Thomas !  a  louder  whistle  than  that 
will  never  call  her  back  again  when  she  is  off  with 
him." 


Sir  Thomas  was  angered,  and  cried  tartly, 

"  Who  whistled  ?  I  would  know." 

Master  Silas  said  submissively, 

"  Tour  honour,  as  wrongfully  I  fiuided." 

"  Wrongfully  indeed,  and  to  my  no  small  di9> 
paragement  and  discomfort,"  said  the  knight, 
verily  believing  that  he  had  not  whistled ;  for  deep 
and  dubious  were  his  cogitations. 

"  I  protest,"  went  he  on  to  say,  "  I  protest  it 
was  the  wind  of  the  casement ;  and  if  I  live  an- 
other year  I  will  put  a  better  in  the  place  of  it 
Whistle  indeed  I  for  what  1  I  care  no  more  about 
her  than  about  an  unfledged  cygnet  .  .  a  child,* 
a  chicken,  a  mere  kitten,  a  cnyb-bloasom  in  the 
hedge." 

The  dignity  of  his  worship  was  wounded  by 
Master  Silas  unaware,  and  his  wrath  again  turned 
suddenly  upon  poor  William. 

"  Hark-ye,  knave !  hark-ye  again,  Hi-looking 
stripling^  lanky  from  vicious  courses  t  I  will  re- 
claim tibee  from  them :  I  will  do  what  thy  own 
fiither  would,  and  can  not  Thou  shalt  follow  his 
business." 

"  I  can  not  do  better,  may  it  please  your  wor- 
ship!"  said  the  Ud. 

"  It  shall  lead  thee  unto  wealth  and  req>eeta- 
bility,"  said  the  knight,  somewhat  appeased  by  his 
ready  compliancy  and  low  gentle  voice.  "  Tea, 
but  not  here ;  no  witches,  no  wantons  (this  word 
fell  gravely  and  at  full-length  upon  the  ear),  no 
spells  hereabout 

"  Qloucestershire  is  within  a  measured  mile  of 
thy  dwdling.  There  is  one  at  Bristol,  formerly  a 
palish-boy,  or  little  better,  who  nowwriteth  himself 
gentleman  in  large  round  letters,  and  hath  been 
elected,  I  hear,  to  serve  as  burgess  in  parliament 
for  his  native  city;  just  as  though  he  had  eaten 
a  capon  or  turkey-poult  in  his  youth,  and  had 
actually  been  at  grammar-school  and  college. 
When  he  began,  he  had  not  credit  fora  goat-skin; 
and  now,  behold  ye !  this  very  coat  upon  my  back 
did  cost  me  eight  shillingB  tlie  dearer  for  him,  he 
bought  up  wool  so  hurg^." 

Shakepeare,  May  it  please  your  worship !  if 
my  fiither  so  ordereth,  I  go  cheeifblly. 

Sir  Thomas.  Thou  art  grown  discreet  and 
dutiful :  I  am  £un  to  command  thy  release,  taking 
thy  promise  on  oath,  and  some  reasonable  security, 
that  thou  wilt  abstain  and  withhold  in  future  from 
that  idle  and  silly  slut,  that  sly  and  scoffing  gig- 
gler,  Hannah  Hathaway,  with  whom,  to  the  heart- 
ache of  thy  poor  worthy  fiither,  thou  wantonly 
keepest  company. 

. .  Then  didSir  Thomas  ask  Master  Silas  Qongh 
for  the  Book  of  life,  bidding  him  deliver  it  into 
the  right  hand  of  Billy,  wiUi  an  eye  upon  him 
that  he  touch  it  with  both  lips;  it  being  tftoght 
by  the  Jesuits,  and  caught  too  greedily  out  of 
their  society  and  communion,  that  whoso  toucheth 
it  with  one  lip  tmly,  and  thereafter  sweareth 


*  SbewattbcBtwcntj-elglitTMnof  afOb  StrTboma* 
miuthsTefpokHiofherfrommTlkrrwoUwClona.  Shak- 
■peare  wat  in  his  twcntletli  jmt. 
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hMj,  can  not  be  called  a  perjurer^  since  perjniy 
ia  braaJdng  an  oath.  But  breaking  half  an  oath, 
as  he  doth  who  toucheth  the  Bible  or  crucifix  with 
one  lip  onlj,  is  no  more  perjury  than  breaking  an 
eggshell  is  breaking  an  egg,  the  shell  being  a 
party  and  the  egg  b^ng  an  integral. 

William  did  take  the  Holy  Book  with  all  due 
rererence  the  instant  it  was  offered  to  his  hand. 
His  stature  seemed  to  rise  therefrom  as  from  a 
pnlpit^  and  Sir  Thomas  was  quite  edified. 

"  Obedient  and  conducible  youth !  **  said  he. 
''See  there,  Master  Sikis !  what  hast  thou  now  to 
Esj against  himi  who  sees  fiurthestl" 

**  The  man  frt>m  the  gallows  is  the  most  likely, 
bating  his  nightc^>  and  blinker,'*  said  Master 
Silas  peeyishly.  "  He  hath  not  outwitted  me  jeV 

**  He  seized  upon  the  Anchor  of  Paith  like  a 
martyr,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  "  and  eren  now  his  face 
barns  red  as  elder-wine  before  the  gossips." 

Shakapeare.  1  await  the  further  orders  of  your 
worship  from  the  chair. 

Sir  Thmneu,  I  return  and  seat  mysell 

. .  And  then  did  Sir  Thomas  say  with  great  com- 
placency and  satis&ction  in  the  ear  of  Master 
SUas, 

"  What  dTilitj,  and  deference,  and  sedateness 
ofmind,Silaar 

But  Master  Silas  answered  not 

Shahpeare.  Must  I  swear,  sir  1 

Sir  Thomas,  Yea^  swear;  be  of  good  courage. 
I  protest  to  thee  by  my  honour  and  knighthood, 
no  ill  shall  come  unto  thee  therefrom.  Thou  shalt 
not  be  drcumrented  in  thy  simpleness  and  inex- 
perience. 

. .  WHly,  having  taken  the  Book  of  Life,  did  kiss 
it  piously,  and  did  press  it  unto  his  breast,  saying, 

"  Tendereat  lore  is  the  growth  of  my  heart,  as 
the  grass  is  of  Alvescote  mead. 

"May  I  loae  my  life  or  my  friends,  or  my 
memory,  or  my  reason ;  may  I  be  Tiler  in  my  own 
ejes  than  those  men  are  "  .  .  . 

Here  he  was  interrupted  most  lovingly  by  Sir 
Thomas,  who  said  unto  him, 

**  Nay,  nay,  nay !  poor  youth !  do  not  tell  me 
so !  they  are  not  such  very  bad  men ;  since  thou 
appealest  unto  Caesar ;  that  is,  unto  the  judgment- 
seat" 

Kow  his  worship  did  mean  the  two  witnesses. 


Joseph  and  Euseby ;  and,  sooth  to  say,  there  be 
many  worse.  But  William  had  them  not  in  his 
^e ;  his  thoughts  were  elsewhere^  as  will  be  evi- 
dent, for  he  went  on  thus : 

.  ..."  If  ever  I  forget  or  desert  thee,  or  ever 
cease  to  worship*  and  dierish  thee,  my  Hannah i" 

SirSHaa.  The  madman!  the  audacious, despe- 
rate, outrageous  viUain  f  Look-ye,  sir  1  where  he 
flung  the  Holy  Gospel !  Behold  it  on  the  hoUy 
and  box  boughs  in  the  chimney-pUice,  spreaden 
all  abroad,  like  a  lad  about  to  be  whipt  I 

Sir  ThimoB,  Miscreant  knave!  I  will  send 
after  him  forthwith !  Ho  there !  is  the  caitiff  at 
hand,  or  running  off  1 

. .  Jonas  Qreenfield  the  butler  did  budge  forward 
after  a  while,  and  say,  on  being  questioned, 

"  Surely,  that  was  he !  Was  Ms  nag  tied  to  the 
iron  gate  at  the  lodge.  Master  Sihisr* 

**  What  should  I  know  about  a  thiefs  nag, 
Jonas  Greenfield  1" 

"And  didst  thou  let  him  go,  Jonas?  even 
thou  t"  said  Sir  Thomas.  "What!  arenonefound 
fidthfuir 

"  Lord  love  your  worship,"  said  Jonas  Green- 
field; "a  man  of  threescore  and  two  may  miss 
catching  a  kite  upon  wing.  Pleetness  doth  not 
make  folks  the  fitithfuller,  or  that  youth  yonder 
beats  us  all  in  fiuthfulness. 

"  Look !  he  darts  on  like  a  greyhound  whelp 
after  a  leveret  He,  sure  enough,  it  was !  I  now 
remember  the  sorrel  mare  his  fiither  bou^t  of 
John  Kinderley  last  Lammas,  swift  as  he  threaded 
the  trees  along  the  park.  He  must  have  reached 
Wellesboume  ere  now  at  that  gidlop,  and  pretty 
nigh  WaltonhilL" 

Sir  Thomas.  Merciful  Christ !  grant  the 
country  be  rid  of  him  for  ever !  What  dishonour 
upon  his  friends  and  native  town !  A  reputable 
wool-stapler^s  son  turned  gipsy  and  poet  for  life. 

Sir  Silas,  A  Beelzebub;  he  spake  as  biglyand 
fiercely  as  a  soaken  yeoman  at  an  election  feast 
....  this  obedient  and  conducible  youth ! 

Sir  Thomas.  It  was  so  written.  Hold  thy 
peace,  Silas! 


«  ^Iito  be  feared  that  his  taste  forrioison  outlasted 
that  for  matrixnoDj,  spite  of  this  tow. 


^o^USftiptam 


BY  ME,  EPHRAIM  BARNETT. 


TwuTi  days  are  over  and  gone  since  William 
Shakspeare  did  leave  our  parts.  And  the  spinster, 
Hannah  Hathaway,  is  in  sad  dolefol  plight  about 
him ;  forasmuch  as  Master  Silas  Gough  went  yes- 
terday unto  her,  in  her  mother's  house  at  Shottery, 
and  did  desire  both  her  and  her  mother  to  take 
heed  and  be  admonished,  that  if  ever  she,  Hannah, 
threw  away  one  thought  after  the  runagate  Wil- 
liam ^hakspeare,  he  ^ould  swing. 

The  girl  could  do  nothing  but  weep ;  while  as 
the  mother  did  give  her  solemn  promise  that  her 
daughter  should  never  more  think  about  him  all 
her  natural  life,  reckoning  from  the  moment  of 
this  her  promise. 

And  the  nuuden,  now  growing  more  reasonable, 
did  promise  the  same.    But  Master  Silas  said, 

"I  doubt  you  unll,  thougK" 


"2fo,**faAd  the  mother,  "  I  answer /or  her  Ae 
shall  not  think  of  him,  even  if  she  sees  his  ghotC 

Hannah  screamed,  and  swooned,  the  better  to 
forget  him.  And  Master  Silas  went  home  easier 
and  contentedei'.  For  now  all  the  worst  of  his 
hard  duty  was  accomplished ;  he  having  been,  on 
the  Wednesday  of  last  week,  at  the  speech  of 
Master  John  Shakspeare,  Will's  £ftther,  t>  inqniie 
whether  the  sorrel  mare  was  his.  To  which 
question  the  said  Master  John  Shakspeare' did 
answer, "  Yea.** 

"  Enough  saidT  r^oined  Master  Silas. 

"  Horse-stealing  is  capital.  We  shall  bind  Aee 
over  to  appear  against  the  culprit,  as  proseaUor, 
al  the  next  assizes.** 

May  the  Lord  in  his  mercy  give  the  lad  a  good 
deliverance,  if  so  be  it  be  no  sin  to  wish  it ! 
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THE   EDrrOR»S    INTRODUCTION. 


WAirrnro  a  bdl  for  my  cbiirch  ftt  ten  yiraldo,  and  hearing  that  our  holy  religion  !•  rapidly  gaining  grmmd  fn 
'  Baflaad,  to  the  imipeakable  comfort  and  refreehmcnt  of  the  Fafthfol*  I  bethooi^t  mywlf  that  I  might  peradytature 
'  obtateearti  effectual  aid,  from  the  piety  and  liberality  of  the  conterte,  ae  weU-nightoaocompUihtheporohaiexifone. 
DcrirooB  nMreorer  of  Tidting  that  famous  nation,  of  whoee  iplritaal  proeperity  we  all  entertain  radi  animated 
bopea,  now  that  the  okmds  of  ignorance  begin  to  break  and  Taniah,  I  reeolred  that  nothing  on  my  part  thonld  be 
vanthig  to  eo  blessed  a  consommatlon.  Therefore,  while  I  am  executing  my  mission  in  regard  to  the  bell,  I  omit  no 
opportunity  <rf  demonstrating  bow  mndi  h^ipier  and  peaoefuller  are  we  who  live  in  unity,  than  those  who,  ■^*'^^i«iiifng 
the  household  of  Faith,  dothe  thsmselTeo  with  shreds  and  wann  themselTeo  with  aharings. 

Subsidiary  to  the  aid  I  soliott,  I  brought  with  me,  and  here  lay  before  the  pubUo»  translated  by  the  best  hand  I 
eeaU  afford  to  sngage,  **  Certain  Interviews  cf  Meuer  Franeeeco  Petrorea  and  Meuer  Giovanni  Boceaeeio,  ftc^** 
I  wUdi,  the  bookseUers  tell  me,  should  be  entitled  •*  The  Pentameronf"  unless  I  would  return  with  nothing  in  my 
podKt.  I  am  ignorant  what  gare  them  tliis  idea  of  my  intent,  unless  it  be  my  defloicnoy  in  the  language,  for 
I  oertainly  I  had  come  to  no  such  resolution.  Assurances  are  made  to  me  I7  the  intelligent  and  ezperlenoed  in  such 
I  awrohsndise,  that  the  manusoript  is  honestly  worth  from  twenty-flTO  to  thirty  francesooni,  or  doUara  To  such  a 
.    pitdihathEn^andrisenupagain,  within  these  few  yean,  after  all  the  expenditure  of  her  protiaoted  war  I 

Is  there  any  true  Italian,  aboreaU  is  there  any  worthy  natlTe  of  Certaldo  or  Ban  Tivaldo,  who  rerolTeth  not  in 

.    Us  mind  what  a  surprise  and  delight  it  will  be  to  Oioranni  in  Paradise,  the  first  time  he  hearsi  instead  of  that  orsoked 

I    end  Jarrinf  tumbril  (which  must  hare  grated  in  his  ear  most  grierously  erer  since  its  accident,  and  have  often  tried 

Us  patience),  Just  such  another  as  he  was  wont  to  hear  when  he  rode  orer  to  Join  our  townspeople  at  their /»ta  ?   It 

win  do  hie  heart  good,  and  make  him  think  of  old  timea :  and  perhaps  he  may  drop  a  couple  of  prayers  to  the 

Madonna  for  whoso  had  a  hand  in  it. 

Lsst  it  diould  be  bruited  in  England  or  elsewhere,  that  being  in  my  seventieth  year,  I  have  nnadTisedly  quitted 
I  my  pariafa,  *«>bnd  4^  dkan^e,'*  to  use  the  blessed  words  of  Saint  Paul,  I  am  ready  to  show  the  certifloate  of  Mansignoreb 
my  diocesan,  approTing  of  my  Toysge.  Monslgnare  was  pleased  to  think  me  capable  of  undertaking  It,  tdling  me 
thati  looked  halcb  qmke  without  quaTcrlng,  and,  hy  the  blessing  of  our  lady*  had  nigh  upon  half  my  teeth  in  their 
sockets,  while,  pointing  to  his  own  and  shaking  his  head,  he  repeated  the  celebrated  lines  of  Horatins  Flaoous,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustas,  a  short  time  before  the  Incarnation : 

"  Non  ebur,  sed  honridton 
Buooi  dehisolt  in  meA  lacuna! " 

Then,  turning  the  dlsooarse  fhnn  so  mdanoholy  a  topic,  he  was  pleased  to  rdate  fhmi  the  inexhaustible  stores  of 
UsaidisNilogical  aoquiremcnts,  that  no  new  bell  whatever  had  been  consecrated  in  his  diocese  of  Bammlnlato  since 
theysarof  our  Lord  1611 :  in  which  year,  on  the  first  Sunday  of  August,  athunderbolt  fall  into  the  belfky  of  the 
Duomo,  by  the  negUgence  of  GanoniooBialatesta,  who,  according  to  history,  in  his  hurry  to  dine  with  ConteGeronlmo 
Bsrdi,  at  our  San  VIvaldo,  omitted  a  word  in  the  mass.  While  he  was  playing  at  bowls  after  dinner  on  that  Sunday, 
or,  as  soma  win  have  it,  while  he  was  beating  Ser  Bfatteo  FlUcala  at  backgammon,  and  the  younger  men  and  ladies 
of  thoos  two  noble  families  were  bird-catching  with  the  dvetto,  it  began  to  thunder:  and,  within  the  evening,  intel- 
ligence of  the  thunderbolt  was  brought  to  the  Ganonloo.  On  his  rstum  the  day  foUowIng  It  was  remarked,  says  the 
chnaddcr,  that  the  people  took  off  their  cape  at  the  distance  of  only  two  or  three  pacee,  Instesd  of  fifteen  or  twenty, 
aadfew  stopped  who  met  him:  for  the  rumour  had  already  gone  abroad  of  hlsomlsskm.  He  often  rode  as  usual  to 
Conte  Getonlmo's,  gammoned  Ser  Matteo,  hooded  the  eivetta,  limed'atwig  or  two,  stood  behind  the  spinette,  hummed 
tfte  next  note,  turned  over  the  pagesof  the  musto-book  of  the  e(mtc»«<iM,  beating  time  on  the  chalr-badc,  and  showing 
tfacm  what  he  could  do  now  and  then  on  the  Wotadi^aiAa.  Only  ei|^t  years  had  elapsed  when,  in  the  flower  of 
his  age  (for  he  had  scarcely  sscn  sixty),  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  after  as  hearty  sind  convivial  a  supper  as  ever 
O^nnnioo  ata.  Mo  warning,  no  olio  mnIo,  no  viaticum,  poor  man !  Candles  he  had ;  and  It  was  as  much  as  he  had, 
poor  sinnsr  I  And  this  also  happened  in  the  month  of  August  I  Honsignore,  in  his  great  liberality,  laid  no  heavy 
■treaa  on  the  coinoidenoe ;  but  merely  said, 

**Well,Plevano!  a  mass  or  two  can  do  him  no  harm ;  let  us  hope  he  stands  In  need  of  fewmorei  but  when  yon 
happen  to  have  leisure,  and  nobody  else  to  think  about,  prythee  clap  a  wet  clout  on  the  fire  there  below  In  behalf  of 
CaaontooMalatesta.'' 

Iha;vedoneitgratl«»andI  trust  he  finds  the  benefit  of  it  In  the  same  spirit  and  I7  the  same  authority  I  gird 
myself  for  this  greater  enterprise.   Unable  to  form  a  satisfaotory  opinion  on  the  manuscript,  I  must  again  refer  to  my 
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raperior.  It  If  the  opinion  then  of  Hontlgnore^  that  oar  Ato  dialogues  were  written  down  hy  neither  of  the  Inter- 
locutors, hut  rsther  by  some  intimmte,  who  lOTed  them  equally.  **  For,**  said  Monslgnors^  **  it  was  the  praotioe  of 
Boooaodo  to  stand  up  among  his  personages,  and  to  take  part  himself  in  their  disoonrses.  Petrarca,  who  waa  foodsr 
of  sheer  dialogue  and  had  much  praotioe  in  it,  nerer  acquired  any  dexterity  in  this  speoies  of  oompositton.  U  bslng 
all  question  and  answer,  short,  snappish,  quibbling,  and  uncomfortable.  I  speak  only  of  his  RemedUt  <tf  Adwtnii^ 
and  Proiperitfft  which  indeed  leaTO  his  wisdom  all  its  wholesomcness,  but  render  it  somewhat  apt  to  deave  to  the 
roof  of  the  mouth.  The  better  parts  of  Homer  are  in  dialogue :  and  downward  fhnn  him  to  Galileo  the  noblest  woiks 
of  human  genius  have  assumed  this  form :  among  the  rest  I  am  sorry  to  find  no  few  heretios  and  soofliBrs.  At  the 
present  day  the  fashion  is  OTer:  erery  man  pushes  erery  other  man  behind  him,  and  will  let  none  ^eak  cot  ^ 


The  InUrvUw  took  place  not  within  the  walls  of  Certaldo,  although  within  the  parish,  at  Booeaodo's  Tilla.  It 
should  be  notified  to  the  curious,  that  about  this  ancient  town,  small,  dessrted,  djlspidsted  as  it  is,  there  are  seversl 
towers  and  turrets  yet  standing,  one  of  which  bdongs  to  the  mansion  inhabited  in  its  day  by  8er  OiorannL  Bit 
tomb  and  eflBgy  are  in  the  church.  Nobody  has  opened  the  graTOto  throw  light  upon  his  rdics ;  nobody  has  painted 
the  marble;  nobody  has  broken  off  a  foot  or  a  finger  to  do  him  honour ;  not  OTcn  an  English  name  is  sngimTem  on  the 
face ;  although  the  English  hold  confessedly  the  highest  rank  in  this  department  of  literature.  In  Italy,  and  particu- 
larly in  Tuscany,  the  remains  of  the  illustrious  are  inriolable ;  and,  among  the  illustrious  men  of  genios  bold  the 
highest  rank.  The  arts  are  more  potent  than  curiosity,  more  authoritatiTe  than  ohurohwardens :  what  ietigis«K»w« 
will  beUere  it  1  Well !  let  it  pass,  courteous  strangers !  ye  shall  find  me  in  future  less  addicted  to  the  manrelloas. 
At  preeent  I  have  only  to  lay  before  yoo  an  ancient  and  (doubt  it  not)  an  aothentio  account  of  what  passed  between 
my  countrymen,  Oioranni  and  Franceeoo,  before  they  parted  for  ever.  It  seemed  probable,  at  this  meeting,  tliat 
Gioranni  would  have  been  called  away  first ;  for  heaTy  and  of  long  oontinnanoe  had  been  his  infirmity :  but  be 
ontliTod  it  three  whole  years.  He  could  not  outliTe  his  friend  eo  many  months,  but  followed  him  to  the  tomb  before 
he  had  worn  the  gtosslnsss  off  the  doak  Francesco  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  him. 

We  struggle  with  Death  while  we  have  friends  around  tooheer  us:  the  moment  we  missthsm  we  loeeaU  heart 
fortheoontesU   Fardon  my  reflection !   I  ought  to  hare  remembeied  I  am  not  In  my  stone  pulpit,  nor  at  borne. 

Paan  Donamoo  Gmoi, 

PUftWMufBom  Vitmido, 
LoKDOv,  October  1,  1836. 
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Boccacdo,  Who  is  he  that  entered,  and  now 
>tq»  so  silently  and  BofUy,  jet  with  a  foot  bo 
heavy  it  shakes  my  curtains  1 
Frate  Biagio !  can  it  possibly  be  yon  1 
No  more  phydc  for  me,  nor  masses  neither,  at 
present. 
AjBsonta !  Assnntina )  who  is  it  ? 
{        Asswnla,    I  can  not  say,  signer  Padrone !  he 
pnts  his  finger  in  the  dimple  of  his  chin,  and 
\    smiles  to  make  me  hold  my  tongue. 

Boccaccio,  Fra  Biagio !  are  you  come  from  Sam- 

miniato  for  this  1    Ton  need  not  put  your  finger 

there.    We  want  no  secrets.    The  girl  knows  her 

dnty  and  does  her  business.    I  have  slept  well, 

'    and  wake  better.         [Raising  himself  up  a  little. 

I        Why !  who  are  you  1    It  xnakes  my  eyes  ache 

'    to  look  aslant  over  the  sheets ;  and  I  can  not  get 

I     to  at  quite  upright  so  conveniently ;  and  I  must 

I     not  have  the  window-shutters  opener,  they  tell  me. 

I         Petrarca.  Dear  Giovanni !  have  you  then  been 

Teiy  unwell^ 

Boccaccio.  0  that  sweet  voice!  and  this  &t 
firiendly  hand  of  thine,  Francesco ! 

Thou  hast  distilled  all  the  pleasantest  flowers, 
and  all  the  wholesomest  herbs  of  spring,  into  my 
breaat  already. 

What  showers  we  have  had  this  April,  ay  1  How 
oonld  you  come  along  such  roads  1  If  the  devil 
were  my  labourer,  I  would  make  him  work  upon 
these  of  Certaldo.  He  would  have  little  time  and 
little  itch  for  mischief  ere  he  had  finished  them, 
but  would  gladly  fiin  himself  with  an  Agnus-castus, 
and  go  to  ^eep  all  through  the  carnival 

Petrarca.  Let  us  cease  to  talk  both  of  the 
labour  and  the  labourer.  Tou  have  then  been 
dangerously  ill  1 

Boccaccio.  1  do  not  know :  they  told  me  I  was : 
and  truly  a  man  might  be  unwell  enough,  who 
has  twenty  masses  said  for  him,  and  fidn  sigh 
when  he  thinks  what  he  has  paid  for  them.  As 
I  hope  to  be  saved,  they  cost  me  a  lira  each. 
Atisonta  is  a  good  market-girl  in  eggs,  and  mut- 
ton, and  cow-heel ;  but  I  would  not  allow  her  to 
argue  and  haggle  about  the  masses.  Indeed  she 
knows  best  whether  they  were  not  &irly  worth 


all  that  was  asked  for  them,  although  I  could  have 
bought  a  winter  cloak  for  less  money.  However, 
we  do  not  want  both  at  the  same  time.  I  did  not 
want  the  cloak  :  I  wanted  them,  it  seems.  And 
yet  I  begin  to  think  Qod  would  have  had  mercy 
on  me,  if  I  had  begged  it  of  him  myself  in  my 
own  house.    What  think  you  1 

Petrarca,  I  think  he  might 

Boccaccio.  Particularly  if  I  offered  him  the 
sacrifice  on  which  I  wrote  to  you. 

Petrarca,  That  letter  has  brought  me  hither. 

Boccaccio,  You  do  then  insist  on  my  fulfilling 
my  promise,  the  moment  I  can  leave  my  bed.  I 
am  ready  and  willing. 

Petrarca,  Promise !  none  was  made.  You  only 
told  me  that,  if  it  pleased  God  to  restore  you  to 
your  health  again,  you  are  ready  to  acknowledge 
his  mercy  by  the  holocaust  of  your  Decameron, 
What  proof  have  you  that  God  would  exact  it  1  If 
you  could  destroy  the  Inferno  of  Dante,  would 
you] 

Boccaccio.  Not  I,  upon  my  life !  I  would  not 
promise  to  bum  a  copy  of  it  on  the  condition  of  a 
recovery  for  twenty  years. 

Petrarca.  You  are  the  only  author  who  would 
not  rather  demolish  another's  work  than  his  own; 
especially  if  he  thought  it  better:  a  thought 
which  seldom  goes  beyond  suspicion. 

Boccaccio,  lam  not  jealous  of  anyone :  I  think 
admiration  pleasanter.  Moreover,  Dante  and  I 
did  not  come  forward  at  the  same  time,  nor  take 
the  same  walks.  His  flames  are  too  fierce  for  you 
and  me :  we  had  trouble  enough  with  milder.  I 
never  felt  any  high  gratification  in  hearing  of 
people  being  danmed ;  and  much  less  would  I  toss 
them  into  the  fire  myself.  I  might  indeed  have 
put  a  nettle  under  the  nose  of  the  learned  judge 
in  Florence,  when  he  banished  you  and  your 
£unily ;  but  I  hardly  think  I  could  have  voted 
for  more  than  a  scouiging  to  the  foulest  and  fiercest 
of  the  party. 

Petrarca,  Be  as  compassionate,  be  as  amiably 
irresolute,  toward  your  own  NoveUe,  which  have 
ii^ured  no  friend  of  yours,  and  deserve  more 
affection.    | 
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Boccaccio.  Francesco !  no  character  I  ever  knew, 
ever  heard  of,  or  ever  feigned,  deserres  the  same 
affection  as  you  do ;  the  tenderest  lover,  the  tmest 
Mend,  the  firmest  patriot,  and,  rarest  of  glories ! 
the  poet  who  cherishes  another's  fjame  as  dearly  as 
his  own. 

Petraroa,  If  aught  of  this  is  true,  let  it  be  re- 
corded of  me  that  my  exhortations  and  intreaties 
have  been  successful,  in  preserving  the  works  of 
the  most  imaginative  and  creative  genius  that  our 
Italy,  or  indeed  our  world,  hath  in  any  age  beheld. 

Booca4xio.  I  would  not  destroy  his  poems,  as  I 
told  you,  or  think  I  told  you.  Even  the  worst  of 
the  Florentines,  who  in  general  keep  only  one  of 
God's  commandments,  keep  it  rigidly  in  regard 
to  Dante  .  . 

**LoTO  theni  who  cone  you.** 

He  called  them  all  scoundrels,  with  somewhat  less 
courtesy  than  cordiality,  and  less  afraid  of  censure 
for  veracity  than  adulation :  he  sent  their  fkthers 
to  hell,  with  no  inclination  to  separate  the  child 
and  parent:  and  now  they  are  hugging  him 
for  it  in  his  shroud !  Would'  you  ever  have  sus- 
pected them  of  being  such  lovers  of  justice  1 

You  must  have  mistaken  my  meaning;  the 
thought  never  entered  my  head :  the  idea  of  de- 
stroying a  single  copy  of  Dante  f  And  what  effect 
would  that  produce  1  There  must  be  fifty,  or  near 
it>  in  various  parts  of  Italy. 

Petrarca.  I  spoke  of  you. 

Boccaccio.  Of  me  I  My  poetry  is  vile ;  I  have 
already  thrown  into  the  fire  all  of  it  within  my 
reach. 

Petrarca.  Poetry  was  not  the  question.  We 
neither  of  us  are  such  poets  as  we  thought  our- 
selves when  we  were  younger,  and  as  younger 
men  think  us  still..  I  meant  your  Decameron ; 
in  which  there  is  more  character,  more  nature, 
more  invention,  than  either  modem  or  ancient 
Italy,  or  than  Greece,  from  whom  she  derived 
her  whole  inheritance,  ever  claimed  or  ever  knew. 
Would  you  consume  a  beautiful  meadow  because 
there  are  reptiles  in  it ;  or  because  a  few  grubs 
hereafter  may  be  generated  by  the  succulence  of 
the  grass? 

Boccaccio.  You  amaze  me:  you  utterly  con- 
found me. 

Petrarca.  If  you  would  eradicate  twelve  or  thir- 
teen of  the  NoveUe,  and  insert  the  same  number 
of  better,  which  you  could  easily  do  within  as 
many  weeks,  I  should  be  heartily  glad  to  see  it 
done.  Little  more  than  a  tenth  of  ^e  Decameron 
is  bad :  less  than  a  twentieth  of  the  Divina  Corn- 
media  is  good. 

Boccaccio.  So  little) 

Petrarca.  Let  me  never  seem  irreverent  to  our 
master. 

Boccaccio.  Speak  phunly  and  feariessly,  Fran- 
cesco !  Malice  and  detraction  are  strangers  to  you. 

Petrarca.  Well  then :  at  least  sixteen  parts  in 
twenty  of  the  Inferno  and  Purgatorio  are  detest- 
able, both  in  poetiy  and  principle :  the  higher  parts 
are  excellent  indeed. 


Boccaccio.  I  have  been  reading  the  Paradiao 
more  recently.  Here  it  is,  xmder  the  pillow.  It 
brings  me  happier  dreams  than  the  othersy  and 
takes  no  more  time  in  bringing  them.  Prepura- 
tion  for  my  lectures  made  me  remember  a  great 
deal  of  the  poem.  I  did  not  request  my  auditors 
to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  metrical  yeraion ; 

Oaanna  Mnctiu  deos  Sabbnothy 
Saper-iUoftnuu  oharitete  tuA 
Felices  ignes  homm  Malahoth, 

nor  these,  with  a  slip  of  Italian  between  two  pales 
of  latin; 

Modioom,*  et  non  rfdebltls  me, 

Et  Iterum,  eorelle  mle  dilette^ 

Modioom,  et  Yoe  Tidebitia  me. 

I  dare  not  repeat  all  I  recollect  of 

Pepe  Setan,  Pepe  Setan,  aleppeb 

as  there  is  no  holy-water-sprinkler  in  the  room : 
and  you  are  aware  that  other  dangers  awaited  me, 
had  I  been  so  imprudent  as  to  show  the  Florentines 
the  allusion  of  our  poet.  His  gergo  is  perpetually 
in  play,  and  sometimes  plays  very  roughly. 

Petrarca.  We  will  talk  again  of  him  presently. 
I  must  now  rejoice  with  you  over  the  recovery  and 
safety  of  your  prodigal  son,  the  Decameron, 

Bocca/odo.  So  then,  you  would  preserve  at  any 
rate  my  fkvourite  volume  from  the  threatened  con- 
flagration. 

Petrarca.  Had  I  lived  at  the  time  of  Dante,  I 
would  have  ^ven  him  the  same  advice  in  the 
same  circumstances.  Yet  how  different  is  the 
tendency  of  the  two  productions !  Yours  is  some- 
what too  licentious ;  and  young  men,  in  whose  na- 
ture, or  rather  in  whose  education  and  habits,  there 
is  usually  this  fiuling,  will  read  you  with  more  plea- 
sure thui  is  commendable  or  innocent  Yet  the 
very  time  they  occupy  with  you,  would  perlu^  be 
spent  in  the  midst  of  those  excesses  or  irreg^ulari- 
ties,  to  which  the  moralist,  in  his  utmost  severity, 
will  argue  that  your  pen  directs  them.  Now  there 
are  many  who  are  fond  of  standing  on  the  brink  of 
precipices,  and  who  nevertheless  are  as  cautioas 
as  any  of  fitUing  in.  And  there  are  mindsdcsiroas 
of  being  warmed  by  description,  which,  without 
this  warmth,  might  seek  excitement  among  the 
things  described. 

I  would  not  tell  you  in  health  what  I  tell  you  in 
convalescence,  nor  urge  you  to  compose  what  I  dis- 
suade you  fi^m  cancelling.  After  this  avowal,  I 
do  declare  to  you,  Giovanni,  that  in  my  opinioB, 
the  very  idlest  of  your  tales  will  do  the  world  as 
much  good  as  evil ;  not  reckoning  the  pleasure  of 
reading,  nor  the  exercise  and  recreation  of  the 
mind,  which  in  themselves  are  good.  What  I  re- 
prove you  for,  is  the  indecorous  and  uncleanly;  and 
these,  I  trust,  you  will  abolish.  Even  these,  how- 
ever, mi^  repel  firom  vice  the  ingenuous  and  giace- 


*  It  may  puzzle  aa  Englishman  to  read  the  lines  liegia- 
ning  with  Modicum^  so  as  to  gire  the  metre.  The  secret 
is.  to  draw  out  <t  into  a  dissyUable.  et-te.  as  the  Italian* 
do,  who  pronounce  latin  verse,  if  possible^  worse  than  wa^ 
adding  a  syllable  to  such  as  end  with  a  consonant 
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fill  spirity  and  can  never  lead  any  such  toward 
them.  Kercr  have  yon  taken  an  inhuman  plea- 
sure in  blonting  and  foBing  the  aflfections  at  the 
fiimaoe  of  the  passions ;  neyer,  in  hardening  by 
soar  sagacity  and  nngenial  strictures,  that  delicacy 
which  is  more  productiTC  of  innocence  and  happi- 
ness, moreestraiiged  from  every  track  and  tendency 
of  their  opposites,  than  what  in  cold  cmde  systems 
hath  hdden  the  place  and  dignity  of  the  highest 
virtue.  May  you  live,  0  my  friend,  in  the  ei^oy- 
ment  of  health,  to  substitute  the  fiicetious  for  the 
licentious,  the  simple  for  the  extravagant,  the  true 
and  characteristic  for  the  indefinite  and  diffiise. 

Boccaccio.  I  dare  not  defend  myself  under  the 
bad  example  of  any :  and  the  bad  example  of  a 
great  man  is  the  worst  defence  of  alL  Since  how- 
ever you  have  mentioned  Messer  Dante  Alighieri, 
to  whose  genius  I  never  thought  of  approaching, 
I  may  perhaps  have  been  formerly  ^e  less  cau- 
tious of  offending  by  my  levity,  after  seeing  him 
di^lay  as  much  or  more  of  it  in  hell  itselfl 

Petrarca.  The  best  apology  for  Dante,  in  his 
poetical  character,  is  presented  by  the  indulgence 
of  criticism,  in  considering  the  Inferno  and  Pwr- 
gaiorio  as  a  strmg  of  j9a^re«,  part  in  narrative  and 
part  in  action ;  which  renders  the  title  of  Comme- 
dia  more  applicable.  The  filthiness  of  some  pas- 
sages would  disgrace  the  drunkenest  horse^ealer ; 
and  the  names  of  such  criminals  are  recorded  by 
ihe  poet  as  would  be  foigotten  by  the  hangman  in 
six  months.  I  wish  I  could  expatiate  rather  on 
his  injudiciousness  than  on  his  ferocity,  in  devising 
puni^mients  for  various  crimes ;  or  rather,  than 
on  his  malignity  in  composing  catalogues  of  cri- 
minals to  inflict  them  on.  Among  the  rest  we  find 
a  gang  of  coiners.  He  calls  by  name  all  the  rogues 
and  vagabonds  of  every  city  in  Tuscany,  and  curses 
every  city  for  not  sending  him  more  of  them.  Tou 
would  fiincy  that  Pisa  might  have  contented  him ; 
no  such  thing.    He  hoots, 

"  Ah  I^sa !  scandal  to  the  people  in  whose  fine 
countiy  at  means  yea,  why  are  thy  neighbours  slack 
to  punish  thee  ?  May  Capraia  and  Ck>rgona  stop 
up  the  mouth  of  the  Amo,  and  drown  every  soul 
within  thee!** 

Boccaccio,  None  but  a  prophet  is  privileged  to 
swear  and  curse  at  this  rate,  and  several  of  those 
got  broken  heads  for  it 

Peirarea,  It  did  not  happen  to  Dante,  though 
he  once  was  veiy  near  it,  in  the  expedition  of  tibe 
exiles  to  recover  the  city.  Scarcely  had  he  taken 
breath  after  this  imprecation  against  the  Pisans, 
than  he  asks  the  Genoese  why  such  a  parcel' of 
knaves  as  themselves  were  not  scattered  over  the 
fiMc  of  the  earth, 

Boccaccio.  Here  he  is  equitable.  I  wonder  he 
did  not  incline  to  one  or  other  of  these  rival 
republics. 

PetroToa,  In  fiwjt,  the  Genoese  faxe  a  trifle 
better  under  him  than  his  neighbours  the  Pisans 
do. 

Boccaccio.  Because  they  have  no  Gorgona  and 
Capraia  to  block  them  up.  He  can  not  do  all  he 
wishes,  but  he  does  all  he  can,  considering  the 


means  at  his  disposal.  In  like  manner  Meeser 
Gregorio  Peruzzi,  when-  he  was  tormented  by  the 
quarrels  and  conflicts  of  Messer  Gino  Ubaldini's 
trufle-dog  at  the  next  door,  and  Messer  Guidone 
Fantecchi*s  shop-dog,  whose  titie  and  quality  are 
in  abeyance,  swore  bitterly,  and  called  the  Virgin 
and  St  Catherine  to  witness,  that  he  would  cut 
off  their  tails  if  ever  he  caught  them.  His  cook, 
Niccolo  Buonaccorsi,  hoping  to  gratify  his  master, 
set  baits  for  them,  and  captured  them  both  in  the 
kitchen.  But  unwilling  to  cast  hands  prematurely 
on  the  delinquents,  he,  after  rating  them  for  their 
animosities  and  their  ravages,  betiiought  himself 
in  what  manner  he  might  best  conduct  his  enter- 
prise to  a  suocessfdl  issue.  He  was  the  rather  in- 
clined to  due  deliberation  in  these  counsels,  as 
they,  laying  aside  their  private  causes  of  conten- 
tion in  front  of  their  common  enemy,  and  turning 
the  principal  stream  of  their  ill-blood  into  another 
channel,  agreed  in  demonstrations  which  augured 
no  littie  indocility.  Messer  Gregorio  hatji  many 
servants,  and  moreover  all  the  conveniences  which 
so  plenteous  a  house  requires.  Among  the  rest  is 
a  long  hempen  cloth  suspended  by  a  roller.  Nic- 
colo,  in  the  most  favourable  juncture,  was  minded 
to  slip  this  hempen  cloth  over  the  two  culprits, 
whose  consciences  had  made  them  slink  toward  the 
door  against  which  it  was  fiistened.  The  smell  of 
it  was  not  unsatisfactory  to  them,  and  an  influx  of 
courage  had  nearly  borne  away  the  worst  sus- 
picions. At  this  instant,  while  shrewd  inquisi- 
tiveness  and  incipient  hunger  were  regaining  the 
ascendancy,  Niccolo  Buonaccorsi,  with  all  the 
sagacity  and  courage,  all  the  promptitude  and 
timeliness  of  his  profession,  covered  both  con- 
spirators in  the  inextricable  folds  of  the  fiital 
winding-sheet,  from  which  their  heads  alone 
emeiged.  Struggles,  and  barkings,  and  exhibi- 
tions of  teeth,  and  plunges  forward,  were  equally 
ineffectual  He  continued  to  twist  it  about  them, 
until  the  notes  of  resentment  partook  of  remon- 
strance and  pain :  but  he  told  them  plainly  he 
would  never  remit  a  jot,  unless  they  became  more 
domesticated  and  reasonable.  In  this  state  of 
exhaustion  and  contrition  he  brought  them  (into 
the  presence  of  Ser  Gregorio,  who  immediately 
turned  round  toward  the  yall,  crossed  himself, 
and  whispered  an  ave.  At  ease  and  happy  as  he 
was  at  the  accomplishment  of  a  desire  so  long 
cherished,  no  sooner  had  he  expressed  his  piety  at 
so  gracious  a  dispensation,  than,  reverting  to  the 
captor  and  the  captured,  he  was  seized  with 
unspeakable  consternation.  He  discovered  at 
once  that  he  had  made  as  rash  a  vow  as  Jephtha's. 
Alas!  one  of  the  children  of  captivity,  the  trufle- 
dog,  had  no  tail!  Fortunately  for  Messer  Gre- 
gorio, he  found  a  friend  among  the  White  Friars, 
Frate  Geppone  Pallorco,  who  told  him  that  when 
we  can  not  do  a  thing  promised  by  vow,  whether 
we  fiul  by  moral  inability  or  by  physical,  we  must 
do  the  thing  nearest  it ;  ''  which,"  siud  Fra  Gep- 
pone, "hath  always  been  my  practice.  And  now," 
added  this  cool  considerate  white  friar,  "  a  dog 
may  have  no  tail,  and  yet  be  a  dog  to  all  intents 
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and  purpoees,  and  enable  a  good  ChriBtian  to  per- 
form anything  reasonable  he  promised  in  his 
behalf.  Whereupon  I  would  advise  you,  Messer 
Gregorio,  out  of  the  loving  zeal  I  bear  toward  the 
whole  family  of  the  Peruzzi,  to  amerce  him  of 
that  which,  if  not  tail^  is  next  to  tail.  Such  func- 
tion, I  doubt  not,  will  satisfactorily  show  the 
blessed  Virgin,  and  Saint  Catherine,  your  readi- 
ness and  solicitude  to  perform  the  vow  solemnly 
made  before  those  two  adorable  ladies,  your  pro- 
tectresses and  witnesses."  Ser  Gregorio  bent  his 
knee  at  first  hearing  their  names,  again  at  the 
mention  of  them  in  this  relationship  toward  him, 
called  for  the  kitchen  knife,  and,  in  absolving 
his  promise,  had  lighter  things  to  deal  with  than 
Gorgona  and  Capraia. 

Petrarca.  Giovanni !  this  will  do  instead  of  one 
among  the  worst  of  the  hundred :  but  with  little 
expenditure  of  labour  you  may  afford  us  a  better. 
Our  great  fellow-citizen,  if  indeed  we  may  de- 
nominate him  a  citizen  who  would  have  left  no 
city  standing  in  Italy,  and  less  willingly  his  native 
one,  places  in  the  mouth  of  the  devil,  together 
with  Judas  Iscarioty  the  defenders  of  liieir  coun- 
try, and  the  best  men  in  it,  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
Certainly  his  feeling  of  patriotism  was  different 
fh>m  theirs. 

I  should  be  sony  to  imagine  that  it  subjected 
him  to  any  harder  mouth  or  worse  company  than 
his  own,  although  in  a  spirit  so  contrary  to  that  of 
the  two  Romans,  he  threatened  us  Florentines  with 
the  sword  of  Germans.  The  two  Romans,  now  in 
the  mouth  of  the  devil,  chose  rather  to  lose  their 
lives  than  to  see  their  country,  not  under  the  go- 
vernment of  invaders,  but  of  magistrates  fh>m  their 
own  city  placed  irregularly  over  them ;  and  the  laws, 
not  subverted,  but  administered  unconstitution- 
ally. That  Frenchmen  and  Austrians  should  argue 
and  think  in  this  manner,  is  no  wonder,  no  incon- 
dstency :  that  a  Florentine,  the  wisest  and  greatest 
of  Florentines,  should  have  done  it,  is  portentous. 
How  merciful  is  the  Almighty,  0  Giovanni ! 
What  an  aignment  is  here  I  how  much  stronger 
and  more  eonvincingthan philosophers coulddevise 
or  than  poets  could  utter,  unless  from  inspiration, 
against  the  placing  of  power  in  the  hands  of  one 
man  only,  when  the  highest  genius  at  that  time 
in  the  worid,  or  perhaps  at  any  time,  betrays  a  dis- 
position to  employ  it  with  such  a  licentiousness  of 
inhumanity. 

Boccaccio.  He  treats  Nero  with  greater  civility : 
yet  Brutus  and  Cassius,  at  worst,  but  slew  an 
atheist,  while  the  other  rogue  flamed  forth  like  the 
pestilential  dogBtar,and  burnt  up  the  first  crop  of 
Christians  to  light  the  ruins  of  Rome.  And 
the  artist  of  these  ruins  thought  no  more  of  his 
operation  than  a  scene-painter  would  have  done 
at  the  theatre. 

PetrarccL  Historians  have  related  that  Rome 
was  consumed  by  Nero  for  the  purpose  of  suppress- 
ing the  rising  sect>  by  laying  i^  the  blame  on  it. 
Do  you  think  he  cared  what  sect  fell  or  what  sect 
rosel  Was  he  a  zealot  in  religion  of  any  kind? 
I  am  sorry  to  see  a  lying  spirit  ike  most  prevalent 


one,  in  some  among  the  earliest  and  firmest  holden 
of  that  religion  which  is  founded  on  truth  and  sin- 
gleness of  intention.  There  are  pious  men  who 
believe  they  are  rendering  a  service  to  God  by 
bearing  fidse  witness  in  his  fiivour,  and  who  call 
on  the  father  of  lies  to  hold  up  his  light  before  the 
Sun  of  righteousness. 

We  may  mistake  the  exact  day  when  the  con- 
flagration began :  certain  it  is,  however,  that  it 
was  in  summer :  *  and  it  is  presumable  that  the 
commencement  of  the  persecution  was  in  winter, 
since  Juvenal  represents  the  persecuted  as  serving 
for  lamps  in  the  streets.  Now  as  the  Romans  did 
not  frequent  the  theatres,  nor  other  places  of  pub- 
lic entertainment,  by  night,  such  conveniences 
were  uncalled  for  in  summer,  a  season  when  the 
people  retired  to  rest  betimes,  from  the  same  mo- 
tive as  at  present,  the  insalubrity  of  the  evening 
air  in  the  hot  weather.  Nero  must  have  been 
very  forbearing  if  he  waited  those  many  months 
before  he  punished  a  gang  of  incendiaries.  Such 
clemency  is  unexampled  in  milder  princes. 

Boccaccio.  But  the  Christians  were  not  incen- 
diaries, and  he  knew  they  were  not. 

Pebrarca.  It  may  be  apprehended  that,  lynong 
the  many  virtuous  of  the  new  believers,  a  few  se- 
ditious were  also  to  be  found,  forming  separate  and 
secret  associations,  choosing  generals  or  superiors 
to  whom  they  swore  implicit  obedience,  and  under 
whose  guidance  or  impulse  they  were  ready  to  re- 
sist, and  occasionally  to  attack,  the  magistrates, 
and  even  the  prince;  men  aspiring  to  rule  tiie 
state  by  carrying  the  sword  of  assassination  under 
the  garb  of  holiness.  Such  persons  are  equally 
odious  to  the  unenlightened  and  the  enli^tened, 
to  the  arbitrary  and  the  free.  In  the  regular 
course  of  justice,  their  crimes  would  have  beoi  re- 
sisted by  almost  as  much  severity,  as  they  appear 
to  have  undergone  from  despotic  power  and  popu- 
lar indignation. 

Boccaccio,  We  will  talk  no  longer  abont  these 
people.  But  since  the  devil  has  really  and  bond 
fdt  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  his  mouth,  I  would  ad- 
vise  him  to  make  the  most  of  them,  for  he  will 
never  find  two  more  such  morsels  on  the  same 
platter.  Kings,  emperors,  and  popes,  would  be 
happy  to  partake  with  him  of  so  delicate  and  choice 
a  repast :  but  I  hope  he  has  fitter  £hre  for  them. 

Messer  Dante  Alighieri  does  not  indeed  make 
the  most  gentle  use  of  the  company  he  has  about 
him  in  hell  and  purgatoiy.  Since  however  he 
hath  such  a  selection  of  Uiem,  I  wish  he  oonld 
have  been  contented,  and  could  have  left  our  fair 
Florentines  to  their  own  fimciee  in  their  drnaing- 
rooms. 

"  The  time,"  he  cries,  "  is  not  &r  distant,  whoi 
there  will  be  an  indictment  on  parehment,  forbid- 
ding the  impudent  young  Florentines  to  show  their 
breasts  and  nipples." 

Now,  Francesco,  I  have  been  subject  all  my 


*  Dm  YlgnoUet  has  oftloalatcd  thftt  the  oonlUgntloii 
began  on  the  19th  of  July,  in  the  year  64,  and  the  j 
CQtIon  on  the  1 5th  of  Norember. 
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life  to  a  strange  distemper  in  the  eyes,  which  no 
oculist  can  core,  and  which,  while  it  allows  me  to 
perose  the  smallest  character  in  the  yery  worst 
female  hand,  would  neyer  let  me  read  an  indict- 
ment on  parchment  where  female  names  are  im- 
plicated,  although  the  letters  were  a  finger  in 
length.  I  do  belieye  the  same  distemper  was  very 
prevalent  in  the  time  of  Messer  Dante ;  and  those 
Florentine  maids  and  matrons  who  were  not  af- 
flicted by  it,  were  too  modest  to  look  at  letters  and 
signatures  stuck  against  the  walls. 

He  goes  on,  "  Was  there  ever  g^  among  the 
Moors  or  Saracens,  on  whom  it  was  requisite  to 
inflict  spiritual  or  o^Aer  discipline  to  make  her  go 
covered  1" 

Some  of  the  oOyer  discipline,  which  the  spiritual 
guides  were,  and  are  still,  in  the  habit  of  adminis- 
tering, have  exactly  the  contrary  effect  to  make 
them  go  covered,  whatsoever  may  be  urged  by  the 
confessor. 

"If  the  shameless  creatures,"  he  continues, 
"  were  aware  of  the  speedy  chastisement  which 
Heaven  is  preparing  for  them,  they  would  at  this 
instant  have  their  mouths  wide  open  toroar  withaL" 

P^irarca,  This  is  not  very  exquisite  satire,  nor 
much  better  manners. 

Boceacdo,  Whenever  I  saw  a  pretty  Florentine 
in  such  a  condition,  I  lowered  my  eyes. 

Peirarca.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Boccaccio.  Those  whom  I  could  venture  to 
cover,  I  covered  with  all  my  heart. 

Pdraarca,  Humanely  done.  Tou  might  like- 
wise have  added  some  gentle  admonition. 

Boccaceio.  They  would  have  taken  anything  at 
my  hands  rather  than  that  Truly  they  thought 
themselves  as  wise  as  they  thought  me :  and  who 
knows  but  they  were,  at  bottom  ? 

Peirarca,  I  believe  it  may,  in  general,  be  best 
to  leave  them  as  we  find  them. 

Boccaccio.  I  would  not  say  that,  neither.  Much 
may  be  in  vain,  but  something  sticks. 

Petrarea.  They  are  more  amused  than  settled 
by  anything  we  can  advance  against  them,  and 
are  apt  to  make  light  of  the  gravest  It  is  only 
the  hour  of  reflection  that  is  at  hist  the  hour  of 
sedateness  and  improvement 

Boccaccio.  Where  is  the  bell  that  strikes  iti 

Peirarca,  Fie  I  fie  I  Giovanni !  This  is  worse 
than  the  indictment  on  parchment 

Boccaccio.  Women  like  us  none  the  less  for 
joking  with  them  about  their  foiblek  Infiict, 
they  take  it  ill  when  we  cease  to  do  so,  unless  it 
is  age  that  compels  us.  We  may  give  our  courser 
the  rein  to  any  extent,  while  he  runs  in  the  com- 
mon field  and  does  not  paw  against  privacy,  nor 
open  his  nostrils  on  individuality.  I  mean  the 
individuality  of  the  person  we  converse  with,  for 
another's  is  pure  zest 

Petrarea.  Surely  you  can  not  draw  this  hideous 
picture  from  your  own  observation :  has  any  graver 
man  noted  it  ? 

Boccaccio.  Who  would  believe  your  graver  men 
upon  such  matters  t  Gout  and  gravel,  bile  and 
sciatica,  are  the  upholsterers  that  stuff  their  moral 


sentences.  Crooked  and  cramp  are  truths  written 
with  chalkstones.  When  people  like  me  talk  as  I 
have  been  talking,  they  may  be  credited.  We  have 
no  ill-wUl,  no  ill-humour,  to  gratify ;  and  vanity 
has  no  trial  here  at  usue.  He  was  certainly  bom 
on  an  unlucky  day  for  his  friends,  who  never 
uttered  any  truths  but  unquestionable  ones.  Give 
me  food  that  exercises  my  teeth  and  tongue, 
and  ideas  that  exerdse  my  imagination  and  dis- 
cernment 

PetroToa,  When  you  are  at  leisure,  and  in  per- 
fect health,  weed  out  carefully  the  few  pUcee  of 
your  Decameron  which  are  deficient  in  these 
qualities. 

Boccaccio.  God  willing;  I  wish  I  had  under- 
taken it  when  my  heart  was  lighter.  Is  there  any- 
thing else  you  can  suggest  for  its  improvement^  in 
particular  or  in  general  1 

Peirarca.  Already  we  have  mentioned  the  in- 
considerate and  indecorous.  In  what  you  may 
substitute  hereafter,  I  would  say  to  you,  as  I  have 
said  to  myself,  do  not  be  on  all  occasions  too  cere- 
monious in  the  structure  of  your  sentences. 

Boccaccio.  You  would  surely  wish  me  to  be 
round  and  poUshed.    Why  do  you  smile  ? 

Petrarea.  I  am  afraid  these  qualities  are  often 
of  as  little  advantage  in  composition  as  they  are 
corporeally.  When  action  and  strength  are  chiefly 
the  requisites,  we  may  perhaps  be  better  with 
little  of  them.  The  modulations  of  voice  and  lan- 
guage are  infinite.  Cicero  has  practised  many  of 
Uiem;  but  Cicero  has  his  fitvourite  swells,  his 
fihvourite  flourishes  and  cadences.  Our  Italian 
hmguage  is  in  the  ei^oyment  of  an  ampler  scope  and 
compass ;  and  we  are  liberated  from  the  horrible 
soxmds  of  U8,  am,  urn,  arU,  irU,  unt,  so  predominant 
in  the  finals  of  Latin  nouns  and  verbs.  We  may 
be  told  that  they  give  strength  to  the  dialect :  we 
might  as  well  be  told  that  bristles  give  strength 
to  the  boar.  In  our  Italian  we  possess  the  privi- 
lege of  striking  off  the  final  vowel  from  the  greater 
part  of  masculine  nouns,  and  from  the  greater 
part  of  tenses  in  the  verbs,  when  we  believe  they 
impede  our  activity  and  vigour. 

Boccaccio.  We  are  as  wealthy  in  words  as  is 
good  for  us ;  and  she  who  gave  us  these,  would 
give  us  more  if  needfuL  In  another  age  it  is  pro- 
bable that  curtailments  will  rather  be  made  than 
additions ;  for  it  was  so  with  the  Latin  and  Greek. 
Barbaric  luxury  sinks  down  into  civic  neatness, 
and  chaster  ornaments  fill  rooms  of  smaller 
dimensions. 

Petrarea^  Cicero  came  into  possession  of  the 
stores  collected  by  Plautus,  whidi  he  always  held 
very  justly  in  the  highest  estimation ;  and  Sallust 
is  reported  to  have  misapplied  a  part  of  them.  At 
his  death  they  were  scattered  and  lost. 

Boccaccio.  I  am  wiser  than  I  was  when  I  studied 
the  noble  orator,  and  wiser  by  his  means  chiefly. 
In  return  for  his  benefits,  if  we  could  speak  on 
equal  terms  together,  the  novelist  with  the  philo- 
sopher, the  citizen  of  Certaldo  with  the  Roman 
consul,  I  would  fiiin  whisper  in  his  ear, "  Escape 
from  rhetoric  by  all  manner  of  means  :  and  if  you 
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most  cleave  (as  indeed  yoa  must)  to  that  old  shrew, 
Logic,  be  no  fonder  of  exhibiting  her  than  you 
would  be  of  a  plain  economical  wife.  Let  her  be 
always  busy,  never  intrusive ;  and  readier  to  keep 
the  chambers  clean  and  orderly  than  to  expa- 
tiate on  their  proportions  or  to  display  their 
furniture." 

Petrarccu  The  citizen  of  Certaldo  is  fiflyfold 
more  richly  endowed  with  genius  than  the  Boman 
consul,  and  might  properly  .  . 

Bo€ca4xio.  Stay !  stay !  Francesco  !  or  they  will 
shave  all  the  rest  of  thy  crown  for  thee,  and  physic 
thee  worse  than  me. 

PetranxL  Middling  men,  fiivoured  in  their  life- 
time by  circumstances,  often  appear  of  higher 
stature  than  belongs  to  them ;  great  men  always 
of  lower.  Time^  tiie  sovran,  invests  with  befit- 
ting raiment  and  distinguishes  with  proper  en- 
signs the  fiuniliars  he  has  received  into  his  eternal 
habitations :  in  these  alone  are  they  deposited : 
you  must  wait  for  them. 

No  advice  is  less  necessary  to  you,  than  the 
advice  to  express  your  meaning  as  clearly  as  you 
can.  Where  the  purpose  of  glass  is  to  be  seen 
through,  we  do  not  want  it  tinted  nor  wavy.  In 
certain  kinds  of  poetry  the  case  may  be  slightly 
different :  such,  for  instance,  as  are  intended  to 
display  the  powers  of  association  and  combination 
in  the  writer,  and  to  invite  and  exercise  the  com- 
pass and  comprehension  of  the  intelligent  Pindar 
and  the  Attic  tragedians  wrote  in  this  manner, 
and  rendered  the  minds  of  their  audience  more 
alert  and  ready  and  capacious.  They  found  some 
fit  for  them,  and  made  others.  Great  painters 
have  always  the  same  task  to  perform.  What  is 
excellent  in  their  art  can  not  be  thought  excellent 
by  many,  even  of  those  who  reason  well  on  ordi- 
nary matters,  and  see  clearly  beauties  elsewhere. 
All  correct  perceptions  are  the  effect  of  careful 
practice.  We  little  doubt  that  a  mirror  would  direct 
us  in  the  most  familiar  of  our  features,  and  that 
our  hand  would  follow  its  guidance,  xmtil  we  try 
to  cut  a  lock  of  our  hair.  We  have  no  such  cri- 
terion to  demonstrate  our  liability  to  error  in 
judging  of  poetry ;  a  quality  so  rare  that  perhaps 
no  five  contemporaries  ever  were  masters  of  it. 

Boccaccio,  We  admire  by  tradition ;  we  censure 
by  caprice ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  which  we  are 
more  ingenious  and  inventive.  A  wrong  step'  in 
politics  sprains  a  foot  in  poetry ;  eloquence  is  never 
so  unwelcome  as  when  it  Issues  from  a  familiar 
voice ;  and  praise  hath  no  echo  but  from  a  certain 
distance.  Our  critics,  who  know  little  about  them, 
would  gaze  with  wonder  at  anything  similar,  in 
our  days,  to  Pindar  and  Sophocles,  and  would  cast 
it  aside,  as  quite  impracticable.  They  are  in  the 
right :  for  sonnet  and  canzonet  cluum  greater 
numbers.  There  are  others,  or  may  be  hereafter, 
to  whom  far  other  things  will  afford  far  higher 
gratification. 

Petrarca.  But  our  business  at  present  is  with 
prose  and  Cicero ;  and  our  question  now  is,  what 
is  Ciceronian.  He  changed  his  style  according 
to  his  matter  and  hia  hearers.    His  speeches  to 


the  people  vaiy  fh>m  his  speeches  to  the  senate. 
Toward  the  one  he  was  impetuous  and  exacting ; 
toward  the  other  he  was  usually  but  earnest  and 
anxious,  and  sometimes  but  submissive  and  im- 
ploring, yet  equally  unwilling,  on  both  occasions, 
to  conceal  the  labour  he  had  taken  to  captivate 
their  attention  and  obtain  success.  At  the  tribu- 
nal of  Cssar  the  dictator  he  hud  aside  his  costly 
armour,  contracted  the  folds  of  his  capacious  rob^ 
and  became  calm,  insinuating,  and  adulative, 
showing  his  spirit  not  utterly  extinguished,  his 
dignity  not  utterly  fiillen,  his  consular  year  not 
utterly  abolished  frt>m  his  memory,  but  Bome, 
and  even  himself,  lowered  in  the  presence  of  his 
judge. 

Boccaodo.  And  after  all  this,  can  yon  bear  to 
think  what  lam? 

Petrarca,  Complacently  and  joyfully ;  ventur- 
ing, nevertheless,  to  offer  you  a  friend's  advice. 

Enter  into  the  mind  and  heart  of  your  own 
creatures :  think  of  them  long,  entirely,  solely : 
never  of  style,  never  of  self,  never  of  critics, 
cracked  or  sound.  Like  the  miles  of  an  open 
countiy,  and  of  an  ignorant  population,  when  they 
are  correctly  measiured  they  become  smaller.  In 
the  loftiest  rooms  and  richest  entablatures  are 
suspended  the  most  spider-webs ;  and  the  quany 
out  of  which  palaces  are  erected  is  the  nursery  of 
nettle  and  bramble. 

Boccaccio.  It  is  better  to  keep  always  in  view 
such  writers  as  Cicero,  than  to  run  aher  ^oae 
idlers  who  throw  stones  that  can  never  reach  us. 

Petrarccu  If  you  copied  him  to  perfection,  and 
on  no  occasion  lost  sight  of  him,  you  would  be  an 
indifferent,  not  to  say  a  bad  writer. 

Boccaccio.  I  begin  to  think  you  are  in  the  right 
Well  then,  retrenching  some  of  my  licentious 
tales,  I  must  endeavour  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  with 
some  serious  and  some  pathetic 

PetrarccL  I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  of  this  de- 
cision ;  for,  admirable  as  you  are  in  the  jocose, 
you  descend  fh>m  your  natural  position  when  you 
come  to  the  convivial  and  the  festive.  Yon  w&t 
placed  among  the  Affections,  to  move  and  master 
them,  and  gifted  with  the  it)d  that  sweetens  the 
fount  of  tears.  My  nature  leads  me  also  to  the 
pathetic ;  in  which,  however,  an  imbecile  writer 
may  obtain  celebrity.  Even  the  hard-hearted  are 
fond  of  such  reading,  when  they  are  fond  of  any ; 
and  nothing  is  easier  in  the  world  than  to  find  and 
accumulate  its  sufferings.  Tet  this  very  profusion 
and  luxuriance  of  misery  is  the  reason  why  few 
have  excelled  in  describing  it.  The  eye  wanders 
over  the  mass  without  noticing  the  peculiarities. 
To  mark  them  distinctly  is  ^e  work  of  genius  ; 
a  work  so  rarely  performed,  thai,  if  time  and  spmce 
may  be  compared,  specimens  of  it  stand  at  wider 
distances  than  the  trophies  of  Sesostris.  Here 
we  return  again  to  the  If^femo  of  Dante,  who 
overcame  the  difficulty.  In  this  vast  desert  ajne 
its  greater  and  its  less  oasis ;  Ugolino  and  Fran- 
cesca  di  BiminL  The  peopled  region  is  peopled 
chiefly  with  monsters  and  moschitoes:  the  rest 
for  the  most-part  is  sand  and  suffocation. 
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Boecacdo,  Ah-!  had  Dante  remained  through 
life  the  pore  solitary  lover  of  Bice,  his  soul  had 
been  gentler,  iranqniller,  and  more  generous.  He 
Boocely  hath  described  half  the  curses  he  went 
through,  nor  the  roads  he  took  on  the  journey 
theology,  politics,  and  that  barbican  of  the  Inferno, 
mirriage,  surrounded  with  its 

Setra  KlTiggia  ed  aspra  e  forte. 

Admirable  is  indeed  the  description  of  Ugolino, 
to  whoerer  can  endure  the  sight  of  an  old  soldier 
gnawing  at  the  scalp  of  an  old  archbishop. 
Pdrarca.  The  thirty  lines  from 
Edioaen^, 

are  unequalled  by  any  other  continuous  thirty  in 

the  whole  dominions  of  poetry. 
Boccaccio.  Give  me  rather  the  mx  on  Francesca : 
,  for  if  in  the  former  I  find  the  simple,  vigorous, 
I  clear  narration,  I  find  also  what  I  would  not  wish, 
I  the  features  of  Ugolino  reflected  full  in  Dante, 
t    The  two  characters  are  similar  in  themselves; 

hard,  cruel,  inflexible,  malignant,  but,  whenever 
I    moved,  moved  powerfully.    In  Francesca,  with 

the  &culty  of  divine  spirits,  he  leaves  his  own 

nature  (not  indeed  the  exact  representative  of 
'  theirs)  and  converts  all  his  strength  into  tender- 
'  neas.  The  great  poet^  like  the  original  man  of 
I  the  Platonists,  is  double,  possessing  the  further 
'  Advantage  of  being  able  to  drop  one  half  at  his 
,  option,  and  to  resume  it  Some  of  the  tenderest 
,  on  paper  have  no  sympathies  beyond ;  and  some 
I  of  the  austerest  in  their  intercourse  with  their 
,    feUow-creatures,  have  deluged  the  world  with  tears. 

It  is  not  from  tJie  rose  that  the  bee  gathers  her 

honey,  but  often  frt>m  the  most  acrid  and  the  most 
.    bitter  leaves  and  petals. 

Qnando  legemmo  il  dbUto  vlao 
I  Eaaer  bociato  di  cotanto  amante, 

j  Qnesti,  chi  ma!  da  me  non  sia  diTiao ! 

La  booca  ml  baoi6  tutto  tremante  .  . . 
«alMtfofiiUUhro,eclillonria0e  ..  . 
Quel  giomopid  non  vl  logemmo  avante. 

In  the  midst  of  her  punishment,  Francesca,  when 
she  comes  to  the  tenderest  part  of  her  story,  teUs 
it  with  complacency  and  delight ;  and,  instead  of 
naming  Paolo,  which  indeed  she  never  has  done 
from  ^e  beginning,  she  now  designates  him  as 

QnesU  cbi  mai  da  me  non  tia  diriao  f 

Are  we  not  impelled  to  join  in  her  prayer,  wishing 
them  happier  in  their  union  1 

Petrarca,  If  there  be  no  sin  in  it. 

Boceacdo,  Ay,  and  even  if  there  be  .  .  .  Qod 
bdpus! 

What  a  sweet  aspiration  in  each  cesura  of  the 
verse!  three  love-sighs  fixed  and  incorporate! 
Then,  when  she  hath  said 

La  boooa  ml  badd,  tatto  tremante, 

she  stops :  she  would  avert  the  eyes  of  Dante  from 
her :  he  looks  for  the  sequel :  she  thinks  he  looks 
severely :  she  says, 

*'  OaleoUo  is  the  name  of  the  book," 
fimcying  by  this  timorous  little  flight  she  has 


drawn  him  fkr  enough  from,  the  nest  of  her  young 
loves.  No,  the  eagle  beak  of  Dante  and  his  piercing 
eyes  are  yet  over  her. 

''  Galeiftto  is  the  name  of  the  book." 

"What  matters  that?" 

"And  of  the  writer." 

"Or  that  either r* 

At  last  she  disarms  him :  but  how? 

"  That  day  we  read  no  more." 

Such  a  depth  of  intuitive  judgment,  such  a 
delicacy  of  perception,  exists  not  in  any  other 
work  of  human  genius ;  and  from  an  author  who, 
on  almost  all  occasions,  in  this  part  of  the  work, 
betrays  a  deplorable  want  of  it. 

Petrarca,  Perfection  of  poetry!  The  greater 
is  my  wonder  at  discovering  nothing  else  of  the 
same  order  or  cast  in  this  whole  section  of  the 
poem.  He  who  fidnted  at  the  recital  of  Francesca^ 

And  he  who  fell  aa  a  dead  body  fUla^ 

would  exterminate  all  the  inhabitants  of  every 
town  in  Italy!  What  execrations  against  Florence, 
Pistoia,  Siena,  Pisa,  Genoa !  what  hatred  against 
the  whole  human  race !  what  exultation  and  mer- 
riment at  eternal  and  immitigable  Bufferings! 
Seeing  this,  I  can  not  but  consider  the  Ittfemo  as 
the  most  immoral  and  impious  book  that  ever  was 
written.  Tet,  hopeless  that  our  coxmtiy  shall 
ever  see  again  such  poetry,  and  certain  that  with- 
out it  our  future  poets  would  be  more  feebly  urged 
forward  to  excellence,  I  would  have  dissuaded 
Dante  from  cancelling  it^  if  this  had  been  his 
intention.  Much  however  as  I  admire  his  vigour 
and  severity  of  style  in  the  description  of  Ugolino, 
I  acknowledge  with  you  that  I  do  not  discover  so 
much  imagination,  so  much  creative  power,  as  in 
the  Francesca.  I  find  indeed  a  minute  detail  of 
probable  events :  but  this  is  not  all  I  want  in  a 
poet :  it  is  not  even  all  I  want  most  in  a  scene  of 
horror.  Tribunals  of  justice,  dens  of  murderers, 
wards  of  hospitals,  schools  of  anatomy,  will  afibrd 
us  nearly  the  same  sensations,  if  we  hear  them 
from  an  accurate  observer,  a  dear  reporter,  a 
skilful  surgeon,  or  an  attentive  nurse.  There  is 
nothing  of  sublimity  in  the  horrific  of  Dante, 
which  there  always  is  in  .£schylus  and  Homer. 
If  you,  Giovanni,  had  described  so  nakedly  the 
reception  of  Guiscardo*s  heart  by  Gismonda,  or 
Lorenzo's  head  by  Lisabetta^  we  could  huxlly 
have  endured  it 

Boccaccio.  Prythee,  dear  Francesco,  do  not  place 
me  over  Dante :  I  stagger  at  the  idea  of  approach- 
ing bitn, 

PetraarccL  Never  think  I  am  placing  you  blindly 
or  indiscriminately.  I  have  &ults  to  find  with 
you,  and  even  here.  Idsabetta  should  by  no 
means  have  been  represented  cutting  off  the  head 
of  her  lover,  "  as  wett  aa  she  could  "  with  a  chisp- 
knife.  This  is  shocking  and  improbable.  She 
might  have  found  it  already  cut  off  by  her  brothers, 
in  order  to  bury  the  corpse  more  commodiously 
and  expeditiously.  Nor  indeed  is  it  likely  that 
she  should  have  intrusted  it  to  her  waiting-maid, 
who  carried  home  in  her  bosom  a  treasure  so 
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dear  to  her,  and  found  so  anexpectedly  and  so 
lately. 

Boccaedo.  That  is  true :  I  will  correct  the  over- 
sight Why  do  we  never  hear  of  our  fkults  until 
everybody  knows  them,  and  until  they  stand  in 
record  against  us  1 

Petrarca.  Because  our  ears  are  closed  to  truth 
and  friendship  for  some  time  after  the  triumphal 
course  of  composition.  We  are  too  sensitive  for 
the  gentlest  touch ;  and  when  we  really  have  the 
most  infirmity,  we  are  angry  to  be  told  that  we 
have  any. 

Boccaceio.  Ah  Francesco !  thou  art  poet  from 
scalp  to  heel :  but  what  other  would  open  his 
breast  as  thou  hast  done!  They  show  ostenta- 
tiously for  worse  weaknesses ;  but  the  most  honest 
of  the  tribe  would  forswear  himself  on  this.  Again, 
I  acknowledge  it,  you  have  reason  to  compktin  of 
Lisabetta  and  Gismonda. 

Petrarca.  They  keep  the  soul  from  sinking  in 
such  dreadful  circumstances  by  the  buoyancy  of 
imagination.  The  sunshine  of  poetry  makes  the 
colour  of  blood  less  horrible,  and  draws  up  a  sha- 
dowy and  a  softening  hariness  where  the  scene 
would  otherwise  be  too  distinct.  Poems,  like 
rivers,  convey  to  their  destination  what  must  with- 
out their  appliances  be  left  unhandled :  these  to 
ports  and  arsenals,  this  to  the  human  heart 

Bocoa/xio,  So  it  is ;  and  what  is  terror  in  poetry 
is  horror  in  prose.  We  may  be  brought  too  close 
to  an  object  to  leave  any  room  for  pleasure.  Ugo- 
lino  affects  us  like  a  skeleton,  by  dry  bony  verity. 

Petrarccu  We  can  not  be  too  distinct  in  our 
images;  but  although  distinctness,  on  this  and 
most  oiJier  occasions,  is  desirable  in  the  imitative 
arts,  yet  sometimes  in  painting,  and  sometimes  in 
poetry,  an  object  should  not  be  quite  precise.  In 
your  novel  of  Andrevola  and  Gabriotto,  you  afford 
me  an  illustration. 

Le  parera  dal  oorpo  dl  In!  oBoIre  ana 
ooaa  otoora  e  tenlbile. 

This  is  like  a  dream  :  this  is  a  dream.  Afterward, 
you  present  to  us  such  palpable  forms  and  pleasing 
colours  as  may  relieve  and  soothe  us. 

Ed  arendo  molto  ro6e»  biancbe  e  yerml- 
gUe,  oolte,  perdooche  la  itagione  era. 

Boccaccio,  Surely  you  now  are  mocking  me. 
The  roses,  I  perceive,  would  not  have  been  there, 
had  it  not  been  the  season. 

Petrarca,  A  poet  often  does  more  and  better 

than  he  is  aware  at  the  time,  and  seems  at  last  to 

know  as  little  about  it  as  a  silkworm  knows  about 

the  fineness  of  her  thread. 

The  uncertain  dream  that  still  hangs  over  us  in 

I     the  novel,  is  intercepted  and  hindered  from  hurt- 

I     ing  us  by  the  spell  of  the  roses,  of  the  white  and 

{     the  red ;  a  word  the  less  would  have  rendered  it 

incomplete.    The  very  warmth  and  geniality  of 

the  season  shed  their  kindly  influence  on  us ;  and 

we  are  renovated  and  ourselves  again  by  virtue 

of  the  clear  fountain  where  we  rest    Nothing  of 

this  poetical  providence  comes  to  our  relief  in 


Dante,  though  we  want  it  oftener.  It  would  by 
difficult  to  fonn  an  idea  of  a  poem,  into  whidi  so 
many  personages  are  introduced,  containing  so  few 
delineations  of  character,  so  few  touches  that  ex- 
cite our  sympathy,  so  few  elementaiy  signs  for  our 
instruction,  so  few  topics  for  our  delight*  so  few 
excursions  for  our  recreation.  Nevertheless,  his 
powers  of  language  are  prodigious ;  and,  in  the 
solitary  places  where  he  exerts  his  force  rightly, 
the  stroke  is  irresistible.  But  how  greatly  to  be 
pitied  must  he  be,  who  can  find  nothing  in  para- 
dise better  than  sterile  theology  I  and  whii  an 
object  of  sadness  and  of  consternation,  he  who 
rises  up  from  hell  like  a  giant  refreshed ! 

Boccaccio.  Strange  perversion!  A  pillar  of 
smoke  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night ;  to  guide  no 
one.  Paradise  had  fewer  wants  for  him  to  satisfy 
than  hell  had ;  all  which  he  fed  to  repletion.  But 
let  us  rather  look  to  his  poetry  than  his  temper. 

Petrarca,  We  will  theiL 

A  good  poem  is  not  divided  into  little  panes 
like  a  cathedral  window ;  which  little  panes  them- 
selves are  broken  and  blurred,  with  a  saint's  coat 
on  a  dragon's  tail,  a  doctor's  head  on  the  bosom 
of  a  virgin  martyr,  and  having  about  them  more 
lead  thaa  glass,  and  more  gloom  than  colouring. 
A  good  satire  or  good  comedy,  if  it  does  not 
always  smile,  rarely  and  briefly  intermits  it, 
and  never  rages.  A  good  epic  shows  us  more 
and  more  distinctly,  at  every  book  of  it  we  open, 
the  features  and  properties  of  heroic  character,  and 
terminates  with  accomplishing  some  momentooi 
action.  A  good  tragedy  shows  us  that  greater  men 
thanourselveshave  suffered  moreseverely  andmore 
unjustly ;  that  the  highest  human  power  hath  sod- 
denly  fellen  helpless  and  extinct ;  or,  what  is  better 
to  contemplate  and  usefuller  to  know,  that  uncon- 
trolled by  law,  unaccompanied  by  virtue,  unfoUowed 
by  contentmenty  its  possession  is  undesirable  and 
unsafe.  Sometimes  we  go  away  in  triumph  with 
Affliction  proved  and  purified,  and  leave  her  under 
the  smiles  of  heaven.  In  all  these  consummations 
the  object  is  excellent;  and  here  is  the  highest 
point  to  which  poetry  can  attain.  Tragedy  has  no 
bye-paths,  no  resting-places ;  there  is  everywhere 
action  and  passion.  What  do  we  find  of  this  nature, 
or  what  of  the  epic,  in  the  Orpheus  and  Judith, 
the  Charon  and  Can  della  Scal%  the  Sinon  and 
Maestro  Adamo  ? 

Boccaccio.  Personages  strangely  confounded! 
In  this  category  it  required  a  strong  hand  to  make 
Pluto  and  Pepe  Satan  keep  the  peace,  both  baring 
the  same  pretensions,  and  neither  the  sweetest 
temper. 

Petrarca,  Then  the  description  of  Mahomet  hi 
indecent  and  filthy.  Tet  Dante  is  scarcely  more 
disgusting  in  this  place,  than  he  is  insipid  and 
spiritless  in  his  allegory  of  the  marriages,  between 
Sunt  Francesco  and  Poverty,  Saint  Dominico  and 
Faith.  I  speak  freely  and  plainly  to  you,  Giovanni, 
and  the  rather,  as  you  have  informed  me  that  I  hare 
been  thought  invidious  to  the  reputation  of  onr 
great  poet ;  for  such  he  is  transcendently,  in  the 
midst  of  his  imperfections.    Sucjh  likewise  were 
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Eonins  and  Lucilios  in  the  same  period  of  Roman 
litentoie.  They  were  equalled,  and  perhaps  ex- 
celled :  will  Dante  erer  be,  in  his  native  tongue  1 
The  past  generations  of  his  conntrymen,  the  glo- 
ries of  old  Rome,  fade  before  him  the  instant  he 
iprings  upward,  bat  they  impart  a  more  constant 
and  a  more  gesdal  delight 

Boeeacdo.  They  have  less  hair-doth  about  them, 
and  smell  less  cloisterly ;  yet  they  are  only  choris- 

lOT. 

The  generous  man,  such  as  you,  praises  and  cen- 
tres with  equal  freedom,  not  with  equal  pleasure : 
the  freedom  and  the  pleasure  of  the  xmgenerous 
are  both  contracted,  and  Ue  only  on  the  left  hand. 

Petrarca,  When  we  point  out  to  our  friends  an 
object  in  the  country,  do  we  wish  to  diminish  it  1 
do  we  wish  to  show  it  overcast  ?  Why  then  should 
we  in  those  nobler  works  of  creation,  God's  only 
representatives,  who  have  cleared  our  intellectuiU 
light  for  us,  and  have  displayed  before  us  things 
more  magnificent  than  Nature  would  without  them 
haTere?ealed1 

We  poets  are  heated  by  proximity.  Those  who 
are  gone,  warm  us  by  the  breath  they  leave  behind 
them  in  their  course,  and  only  warm  us :  those  who 
are  standing  near,  and  just  before,  fever  us.  Soli- 
tade  has  kept  me  uninfected ;  unless  you  may  hint 
perhaps  that  pride  was  my  preservative  against 
the  malignity  of  a  worse  disease. 

Boceaedo,  It  might  well  be,  though  it  were  not ; 
TOQ  having  been  crowned  in  the  capital  of  the 
christian  world. 

Pdrtara,  That  indeed  would  have  been  some- 
thing, if  I  had  been  crowned  for  my  Christianity, 
of  which  I  suspect  there  are  better  judges  in  Rome 
than  there  are  of  poetry.  I  would  rather  be  pre- 
ferred to  my  rivals  by  the  two  best  critics  of  the 
age  than  by  all  the  others ;  who,  if  they  think  dif- 
ferently fix>m  the  two  wisest  in  these  matters,  must 
necesBarily  think  wrong. 

Booccado.  You  know  that  not  only  the  two  first, 
but  many  more,  prefer  you ;  and  that  neither  they, 
nor  any  who  are  acquainted  with  your  character, 
can  believe  that  your  strictures  on  Dante  are  invi- 
diona  or  uncandid. 

Petrarca.  I  am  borne  toward  him  by  many  strong 
impnlses.  Our  fiunilies  were  banished  by  the  same 
Cation :  he  himself  and  my  fiither  left  Florence  on 
the  same  day,  and  both  left  it  for  ever.  This  recol- 
lection would  rather  make  me  cling  to  him  than 
cast  him  down.  Ill  fortune  has  many  and  tena- 
<^i<His  ties :  good  fortune  has  few  and  fragile  ones. 
1  saw  our  ^ustrious  fellow  citixen  once  only,  and 
when  I  was  a  child.  Even  the  sight  of  such  a  poet, 
in  early  days,  is  dear  to  him  who  aspires  to  become 
one,  and  the  memory  is  always  in  his  fkvour.  The 
wont  I  can  recollect  to  have  said  against  his  poem 
to  others,  is,  that  the  architectural  fiibric  of  the 
Jnferno  is  unintelligible  without  a  long  study,  and 
only  to  be  understood  after  distracting  our  atten- 
tion from  its  inhabitants.  Its  locality  and  dimen- 
uons  are  at  last  uninteresting,  and  would  better 
have  been  left  in  their  obscurity.  The  zealots  of 
t>ante  compare  it,  for  invention,  with  the  infernal 


r^ons  of  Homer  and  Y  irgiL  I  am  ignorant  how 
much  the  Grecian  poet  invented,  how  much  existed 
in  the  religion,  how  much  in  the  songs  and  tradi- 
tions of  tJ^e  people.  But  surely  our  Alighieri 
has  taken  the  same  idea,  and  even  made  his  des- 
cent in  the  same  part  of  Italy,  as  iEneas  had  done 
before.  In  the  Odyssea  the  mind  is  perpetually 
relieved  by  variety  of  scene  and  character.  There 
are  vices  enough  in  it,  but  rising  from  lofty  or 
from  powerful  passions,  and  under  the  veil  of  mya- 
tery  and  poetry:  there  are  virtues  too  enough, 
and  human  and  definite  and  practicable.  We  have 
man,  although  a  shade,  in  his  own  features,  in  his 
own  dimensions :  he  appears  before  us  neither 
cramped  by  systems  nor  jaundiced  by  schools ;  no 
savage,  no  cit,  no  cannibal,  no  doctor.  Vigorous 
and  elastic,  he  is  such  as  poetry  saw  him  first ;  he  is 
such  as  poetry  would  ever  see  him.  In  Dante,  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  are  not  degraded,  are  de- 
bilitated and  distorted.  No  heart  swells  here,  either 
for  overpowered  valour  or  for  unrequited  love. 
In  the  shades  alone,  but  in  the  shades  of  Homer, 
does  Ajax  rise  to  his  full  loftiness :  in  the  shades 
alone,  but  in  the  shades  of  Virgil,  is  Dido  the  arbi- 
tress  of  our  tears. 

BoecMxAo,  I  must  confess  there  are  nowhere  two 
whole  cantos  in  Dante  which  will  bear  a  sustained 
and  dose  comparison  with  the  very  worst  book  of 
the  Odyssea  or  the  JSneid  ;  that  there  is  nothing  of 
the  same  continued  and  unabated  excellence,  as 
Ovid's  in  the  contention  for  the  armour  of  Achilles; 
the  most  heroic  of  heroic  poetry,  and  only  censur- 
able, if  censurableat  all,  because  the  eloquence  of  the 
braver  man  is  more  animated  and  more  persuasive 
than  his  successful  rival's.  I  do  not  think  Ovid  the 
best  poet  that  ever  lived,  but  I  think  he  wrote  the 
most  of  good  poetry,  and,  in  proportion  to  its  quan- 
tity, the  leastof  bad  or  indifferent.  The  It^emo,  the 
Purgatcrio,  the  Paradiso,  are  pictures  from  the 
walls  of  our  churches  and  chapels  and  monasteries, 
some  painted  by  Giotto  and  CHmabue,  some  earlier. 
In  several  of  these  we  detect  not  only  the  cruelty, 
but  likewise  the  satire  and  indecency  of  Dante. 
Sometimes  there  u  also  his  vigour  and  simplicity, 
but  oftener  his  harshness  and  meagreness  and  dis- 
proportion. I  am  afraid  the  good  Alighieri,  like 
his  friends  the  painters,  was  inclined  to  think  the 
angels  were  created  only  to  flagellate  and  bum  us ; 
and  Paradise  only  for  us  to  be  driven  out  of  it. 
And  in  truth,  as  we  have  seen  it  exhibited,  there 
is  but  little  hardship  in  the  case. 

The  opening  of  tjie  third  canto  of  the  Ir^emo 
has  always  been  much  admired.  There  is  indeed 
a  great  solemnity  in  the  words  of  the  inscription 
on  the  portal  of  hell :  nevertheless,  I  do  not  see 
the  necessity  for  three  verses  out  of  six.    After 

Per  me  al  va  nell'  eterno  dulore, 

it  surely  is  superfluous  to  subjoin 

Per  me  ai  ▼»  fra  la  perduta  gente ; 

for,  beside  the  perduta  gente,  who  else  can  suffer 
the  eternal  woe  1  And  when  the  portal  has  told 
us  that "  Justice  moved  the  UghMaker  to  make  it,** 
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surely  it  might  have  omitted  the  notification  that 
his  "  divine  power  **  did  it 

Feoeml  la  diviiut  poteaUte. 

The  next  piece  of  infonnation  I  wish  had  been 
conveyed  even  in  darker  characters,  so  that  they 
never  could  have  been  decyphered.  The  following 
line  is. 

La  wmma  Saplenaa  e  U  primo  Amora. 

If  God*s  first  love  was  hell-making,  we  might 
almost  wish  his  affections  were  as  mutable  as  ours 
are :  that  is,  if  holy  church  would  countenance  us 
therein. 

PetrarocL  Systems  of  poetry,  of  philosophy,  of 
government^  form  and  model  us  to  their  own  pro- 
portions. As  our  systems  want  the  grandeur,  the 
light,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  ancient>  we  can 
not  hope  for  poets,  philosophers,  or  statesmen,  of 
equal  dignity.  Very  justly  do  you  remark  that 
our  churches  and  chapels  and  monasteries,  and 
even  our  shrines  and  tabernacles  on  the  road-side, 
contsun  in  painting  the  same  punishments  as 
Alighieri  hath  registered  in  his  poem :  and  several 
of  these  were  painted  before  his  birth.  Nor  surely 
can  you  have  forgotten  that  his  master,  Brunetto 
Latini,  composed  one  on  the  same  plan. 

The  Virtues  and  Vices,  and  persons  under  their 
influence,  appear  to  him  likewise  in  a  wood, 
wherein  he,  like  Dante,  is  bewildered.  Old  walls 
are  the  tablets  both  copy :  the  arrangement  is  the 
devise  of  Brunetto.  Our  religion  is  too  simple  in 
its  verities,  and  too  penurious  in  its  decorations, 
for  poetry  of  high  value.  We  can  not  hope  or 
desire  that  a  pious  Italian  will  ever  have  the  auda- 
city to  restore  to  Satan  a  portion  of  his  migesty,  or 
to  remind  the  fiuthful  that  he  is  a  &llen  angel 

Boccaccio.  No,  no,  Francesco;  let  us  keep  as 
much  of  him  down  as  we  can,  and  as  long. 

PetroTca,  It  might  not  be  amiss  to  remember 
that  e^en  human  power  is  complacent  in  security, 
and  that  Omnipotence  is  ever  omnipotent,  without 
threate  and  fulminations. 

Boccaxxio,  These,  however,  are  the  main  springs 
of  sacred  poetry,  of  whichi  think  we  already  have 


Petrarca,  But  good  enough) 

Boocaodo,  Even  much  better  would  produce 
less  efiect  than  that  which  has  occupied  our  ears 
from  childhood,  and  comes  soxmding  and  swelling 
with  a  mysterious  voice  from  the  deep  and  dark 
recesses  of  antiquity. 

Petrarca,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
revert,  at  times,  to  the  first  intentions  of  poetry. 
Hymns  to  the  Creator  were  its  earliest  efforts. 

Boccaccio,  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it>  unless 
He  himself  was  graciously  pleased  to  inspire  the 
singer ;  of  which  we  have  received  no  account 
I  rather  think  it  originated  in  pleasurable  song, 
perhaps  of  drunkenness,  and  resembled  the  dithyr- 
ambic.  Strong  excitement  alone  could  force  and 
hurry  men  among  words  displaced  and  exagge- 
rated ideas. 

Believing  that  man  feU,  first  into  disobedience. 


next  into  ferocity  and  firatridde,  we  may  ressoD- 
ably  believe  that  war-songs  were  among  tiie 
earliest  of  his  intellectual  exertions.  When  be 
rested  from  battle  he  had  leisure  to  think  of  lore; 
and  the  skies  and  the  foxmtains  and  the  floweis 
reminded  him  of  her,  the  coy  and  beautiful,  who 
fled  to  a  mother  from  the  ardour  of  his  puisoit 
In  after  years  he  lost  a  son,  his  companion  in  tlie 
crofb  and  in  the  forest :  images  too  grew  up  there, 
and  rested  on  the  grave.  A  daughter,  who  had 
wondered  at  his  strength  and  wisdom,  looked  to 
him  in  vain  for  succour  at  the  approach  of  death. 
Inarticulate  grief  gave  way  to  passionate  and 
wailing  words,  and  Elegy  was  awakened.  We 
have  tears  in  this  world  before  we  have  smiks, 
Francesco !  we  have  struggles  before  we  have 
composure ;  we  have  strife  and  complaints  before 
we  have  submission  and  gratitude.  I  am  suspi- 
cious that  if  we  could  collect  the  "  winged  words" 
of  the  earliest  hymns,  we  should  find  thai  they 
called  upon  the  Deity  for  vengeance.  Priests  and 
rulers  were  £ur  from  insensible  to  private  wrongs. 
Chiyses  in  the  Iliad  is  willing  that  lus  king  and 
countiy  should  be  enslaved,  so  that  his  daughter 
be  sent  back  to  him.  David  in  the  Psalnu  is  no 
unimportunate  or  lukewarm  applicant  for  the 
discomfiture  and  extermination  of  his  adversaries: 
and,  among  the  visions  of  felicity,  none  brighter 
is  promised  a  fortunate  warrior,  than  to  dash  the 
infiints  of  his  enemy  against  the  stones.  The 
Holy  Scriptures  teach  us  that  the  human  race  was 
created  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  where 
the  river  hath  several  branches.  Here  the  climate 
is  extremely  hot ;  and  men,  like  birds,  in  hoi 
climates,  never  sing  well.  I  doubt  whether  there 
was  ever  a  good  poet  in  the  whole  city  and  whole 
phun  of  Babylon.  Egypt  had  none  but  such  as 
she  imported.  Mountainous  countries  bear  them 
as  they  bear  the  more  fragrant  plants  and  savoorj 
game.  Judsea  had  hers :  Attica  reared  thon 
among  her  thyme  and  hives :  and  Tuscany  maj 
lift  her  laurels  not  a  span  below.  Never  have  tl»s 
accents  of  poetry  been  heard  on  the  fertOe  banks 
of  the  VistuU;  and  Ovid  taught  the  borders  of 
the  Danube  an  indigenous*  song  in  vain. 

Petrarca,  Orpheus,  we  hear,  sang  on  the  banlu 
oftheHebms. 

Boccaodo,  The  banks  of  the  Hebms  may  be 
level  or  rocky,  for  what  I  know  about  them :  bat 
the  river  is  represented  by  the  poets  as  n^ld  and 
abounding  in  whirlpools;  hence,  I  presume,  it 
runs  among  rocks  and  inequalities.  Be  this  as  it 
may :  do  you  imagine  that  Thrace  in  those  ear) j 
days  produced  a  philosophical  poet? 

Petrarca.  We  have  the  authority  of  history 
for  it 

Boccaccio,  Bad  authority  too,  unless  we  sift 
and  cross-examine  it  Undoubtedly  there  were 
narrow  paths  of  commerce,  in  very  ancient  tunes, 
from  the  Euxine  to  the  Caspian,  and  from  the 


*  *  Aptaque  tant  nottrte  barbara  v«rba  modis.' 
What  are  an  tha  otherloMeaof  Uteratnrainooaiparim 
with  this? 
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Caspian  to  the  kingdoms  of  the  remoter  East. 
Merchants  in  those  days  were  not  only  the  most 
adTentim>QBy  but  the  most  intelligent  men :  and 
there  were  ardent  minds,  nninfluenced  by  a  spirit 
of  locie,  which  were  impelled  by  the  ardour  of 
imagination  into  untravelled  regions.  Scythia 
was  a  land  of  fiible,  not  only  to  the  Qreeks,  but 
equally  to  the  Romans.  Thrace  was  a  land  of  &ble, 
we  may  well  beliere,  to  the  nearest  towns  of 
nortiiem  India.  I  imagine  that  Orpheus,  whoever 
he  was,  brought  his  knowledge  from  that  quarter. 
We  are  too  apt  to  fimcy  that  Greece  owed  erery- 
thing  to  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians.  The 
elasticity  of  her  mind  threw  off,  or  the  warmth  of 
her  imagination  transmuted,  the  greater  part 
of  her  earlier  acquisitions.  She  was  indebted  to 
Phcenida  for  nothing^ut  her  alphabet;  and  even 
these  signs  she  mod^ed,  and  endowed  them  with 
a  portion  of  her  flexibility  and  grace. 

Fetrcatcu  There  are  those  who  tell  us  that 
Homer  lired  before  the  age  of  letters  in  Qreece. 

Boecaceio.  I  wish  they  knew  the  use  of  them  as 
weQ  as  he  did.  Will  they  not  also  tell  us  that 
the  commerce  of  the  two  nations  was  carried  on 
without  the  numerals  (and  such  were  letters)  by 
which  timers  cast  up  accounts  1  The  Phoenicians 
tnded  largely  with  every  coast  of  the  .£gean  sea ; 
and  among  Uieir  earliest  correspondents  were  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Greek  maritime  cities,  insular 
and  continentaL  Is  it  credible  that  Cyprus,  that 
Crete,  that  Attica,  should  be  ignorant  of  the  most 
obviofos  meuis  by  which  commerce  was  main- 
tained }  or  that  such  means  should  be  restricted 
to  commerce,  among  a  people  so  peculiarly  fitted 
for  social  intercourse,  so  inquisitive,  so  imagina- 
tive, as  the  Greeks  ? 

Pdmrca.  Certainly  it  is  not. 

Booocuxio,  The  Greeks  were  the  most  creative, 
the  Bomans  the  least  creative,  of  mankind.  Ko 
Boman  ever  invented  anything.  Whence  then 
are  derived  the  only  two  works  of  imagination  we 
find  among  them ;  the  story  of  the  EpJtesian* 
Matnn,  and  the  story  of  Psyche  $  Doubtless 
from  some  country  &rther  eastward  than  Phoe- 
nicia and  Egypt.  The  authors  in  which  we  find 
these  insertions  are  of  litUe  intrinsic  worth. 

When  the  Thracians  became  better  known  to 
the  Greeks  they  turned  their  backs  upon  them  as 
worn-out  wonders,  and  looked  toward  the  inex- 
haoBtible  Hyperboreans.  Among  these  too  she 
placed  wisdom  and  the  arts,  and  mounted  instru- 


I  *  One  rfmflar,  and  better  oonoefred,  is  giTcn  by  Du 
Halde  firam  the  Chinete.  If  the  fiction  of  Psyche  had 
reeched  Greece  so  early  as  the  time  of  Plato,  it  would 

I    bare  caught  hie  attention,  and  he  would  have  delirered  it 

I    down  to  us,  however  altered. 


ments  through  which  a  greater  magnitude  was 
given  to  the  stars. 

Petrarca.  I  will  remain  no  longer  with  you 
among  the  Thracians  or  the  Hyperboreans.  But 
in  regard  to  low  and  level  countries,  as  unproduc- 
tive of  poetry,  I  entreat  you  not  to  be  too  fanciful 
nor  too  exclusive.  Viigil  was  bom  on  the  Mincio, 
and  has  rendered  the  city  of  his  birth  too  cele- 
brated to  be  mistaken. 

Boccaccio,  He  was  bom  in  the  territory  of 
Mantua,  not  in  the  city.  He  sang  his  first  cMld's 
song  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Apennines;  his  first 
man's  under  the  shadow  of  Vesuvius. 

I  would  not  assert  that  a  great  poet  must  neces- 
sarily be  bom  on  a  high  mountain :  no  indeed, 
no  such  absurdity :  but  where  the  climate  is  hot^ 
the  plains  have  never  shown  themselves  Mendly 
to  the  imaginative  faculties.  We  surely  have  more 
buoyant  spirits  on  the  moxmtain  than  below,  but 
it  is  not  requisite  for  this  effect  that  our  cradles 
should  have  been  placed  on  it. 

Petrarca,  What  will  you  say  about  Pindar  1 

Boccaccio,  I  think  it  more  probable  that  he  was 
reared  in  the  vicinity  of  Thebes  than  within  the 
walls.  For  Boeotia,  like  our  Tuscany,  has  one 
large  plain,  but  has  also  many  eminences,  and  is 
bounded  on  two  sides  by  hills. 

Look  at  the  vale  of  Ci^ua  1  Scarcely  so  much 
as  a  sonnet  was  ever  heard  from  one  end  of  it  to 
the  other;  perhaps  the  most  spirited  thing  was 
some  Carthaginian  glee,  from  a  soldier  in  the 
camp  of  Hannibal  Nature  seems  to  contain  in 
her  breast  the  same  milk  for  all,  but  feeding  one 
for  one  aptitude,  another  for  another ;  and,  as 
if  she  would  teach  him  a  lesson  as  soon  as  he 
could  look  about  him,  she  has  placed  the  poet 
where  the  air  is  unladen  with  the  exhalations  of 
luxuriance. 

Petrarca^  In  my  delight  to  listen  to  you  after 
so  long  an  absence,  I  have  been  too  unwary ;  and 
you  have  been  speaking  too  much  for  one  infirm. 
Greatiy  am  I  to  blame,  not  to  have  moderated  my 
pleasure  and  your  vivacity.  You  must  rest  now : 
to-morrow  we  will  renew  our  conversation. 

Boccaccio.  God  bless  thee,  Francesco !  I  shall 
be  talking  with  thee  all  night  in  my  slumbers. 
Never  have  I  seen  thee  with  such  pleasure  as  to- 
day, excepting  when  I  was  deemed  worthy  by  our 
fellow-citizens  of  bearing  to  thee,  and  of  placing 
within  this  dear  hand  of  thine,  the  sentence  of 
recall  from  banishment,  and  when  my  tears 
streamed  over  the  ordinance  as  I  read  it,  whereby 
thy  paternal  lands  were  redeemed  from  t^e  public 
treasury. 

Again  God  bless  thee !  Those  tears  were  not 
quite  exhausted :  take  the  last  of  them. 
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PetrarccL  How  hare  you  slept,  Gioyaimi  1 

Boccaccio.  Pleasantlj,  soundly,  and  quite  long 
enough.  Tou  too  methinks  have  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  riding;  for  you  either  slept  well  or 
began  late.  Do  you  rise  in  general  three  hours 
after  the  suni  • 

Petrarca.  No  indeed. 

Boccaccio.  As  for  me,  since  you  would  not  in- 
dulge me  with  your  company  an  hour  ago,  I  could 
do  nothing  more  delightl^  than  to  look  oyer 
some  of  your  old  letters. 

Petrarca,  Ours  are  commemoratiYe  of  no  re- 
proaches, and  Uden  with  no  regrets.    Far  from  us 

With  drooping  wing  the  ipell-boimd  spirit  moTes 
O'er  flickering  friendahipe  and  eztinguiaht  loyes. 

Bocecuxio.  Ay,  but  as  I  want  no  record  of  your 
kindness  now  you  are  with  me,  I  haye  been  look- 
ing oyer  those  to  other  persons,  on  past  occasions. 
In  the  latin  one  to  the  tribune,  whom  the  people 
at  Rome  usually  call  Rienzi,  I  find  you  address 
him  by  the  denomination  of  Nioolaus  LaurentiL 
Is  this  the  right  one  1 

Petrarcom  As  we  Florentines  are  fond  of  omit- 
ting the  first  syllable  in  proper  names,  calling 
Luigi  Oigi,  Gioyanni  Nanni,  Francesco  Cecco,  in 
like  manner  at  Rome  they  say  Renzi  for  Lorenzi, 
and  by  another  corruption  it  has  been  pronounced 
and  written  RienzL  Belieye  me,  I  should  neyer 
haye  yentured  to  address  the  personage  who  held 
and  supported  the  highest  dignity  on  earth,  until 
I  had  ascertained  his  appellation :  for  nobody  eyer 
quite  forgaye,  unless  in  the  low  and  ignorant,  a 
wrong  pronunciation  of  his  name ;  the  humblest 
being  of  opinion  that  they  haye  one  of  their  own, 
and  one  both  worth  haying  and  worth  knowing. 
Even  dogs,  they  obsenre,  are  not  miscalled.  It 
would  haye  been  as  latin  in  sound,  if  not  in  struc- 
ture, to  write  Rientius  as  Laurentius:  but  it 
would  certainly  haye  been  offensiye  to  a  dignitary 
of  his  station,  as  being  founded  on  a  sportive  and 
somewhat  childish  &miliarity. 

Boccaccio.  Ah  Francesco !  we  were  a  good  deal 
younger  in  those  days;  and  hopes  spraag  up  before 
us  like  mushrooms  :  the  sun  produced  them,  the 
shadeproduced  them,  every  hill,  every  valley, every 
busy  and  every  idle  hour. 

Petrarca^  The  season  of  hope  precedes  but  little 
the  season  of  disappointment.  Where  the  ground 
is  unprepared,  what  harvest  can  be  expected  1  Men 
bear  wrongs  more  easily  than  irritations ;  and  the 
Romans,  who  had  sunk  under  worse  degradation 
than  any  other  people  on  record,  rose  up  against 
the  deliverer  who  ceased  to  consult  their  igno- 
rance. I  speak  advisedly  and  without  rhetoric  on 
the  foul  depths  of  their  debasement  The  Jews, 
led  captive  into  Egypt  and  into  Babylon,  were  left 
as  little  corrupted  as  they  were  found ;  and  per- 


haps some  of  their  vices  were  corrected  by  the  ■ 
labours  that  were  imposed  on  them.  But  the  sob-  ! 
jugation  of  the  Romans  was  effected  by  the  depra- 
vation of  their  morals,  which  the  priesthood  took 
away,  giving  them  ceremonies  andpromisesinstead. 
God  had  indulged  them  in  the  exercise  of  power: 
first  the  kings  abused  \%  then  the  consul  then 
the  tribunes.  One  only  magistrate  was  remaining 
who  never  had  violated  it,  fiuther  than  in  petty 
frauds  and  fSedlacies  suited  to  the  occasion,  not 
having  at  present  more  within  his  reach.  It  was 
now  his  turn  to  exercise  his  functions,  and  no  less 
grievously  and  despotically  than  the  preceding  bad 
done.  For  this  purpose  the  Pontifex  Maximns 
needed  some  slight  alterations  in  the  popukr  be- 
lief; and  he  collected  them  frx>m  that  Pantheon 
which  Roman  policy  had  enlarged  at  every  eon< 
quest  The  priesta  of  Isis  had  acquired  the  high- 
est influence  in  the  city :  those  of  Jupiter  were 
jealous  that  foreign  godB  should  become  more  Uum 
supplementaiy  and  subordinate :  but  as  the  women 
in  general  leaned  toward  Isis,  it  was  in  vun 
to  contest  the  point,  and  prudent  to  adopt  a  little 
at  a  time  from  the  discipline  of  the  shaven  bro- 
therhood. The  names  and  titles  of  the  ancient 
gods  had  received  many  additions,  and  they  were 
often  asked  which  they  liked  best  Different  ones 
were  now  given  them ;  and  gradually,  here  and 
there,  the  older  dropped  into  desuetude.  Then 
arose  the  star  in  the  east ;  and  all  was  manifested. 

Boccaccio.  Ay,  ay,  but  the  second  company  of 
shepherds  sang  to  a  different  tune  from  the  first, 
and  put  them  out  Trumpeters  ran  in  among 
them,  horses  neighed,  tents  waved  their  pennons» 
and  commanders  of  armies  sought  to  raise  them- 
selves to  supreme  authority,  some  by  leading  the 
faction  of  the  ancient  faith,  and  some  by  supportr 
ing  the  recenter.  At  Ust  the  priesthood  snc- 
ceeded  to  the  power  of  the  pretorian  guard,  and 
elected,  or  procured  the  election  of,  an  emperor. 
Every  man  who  loved  peace  and  quiet  took  refuge 
in  a  sanctuary,  now  so  efilcient  to  protect  him ; 
and  nearly  all  who  had  attained  a  preponderance 
in  wisdom  and  erudition,  brought  them  to  bear 
against  the  worn-out  and  tottering  institutions, 
and  finally  to  raise  up  the  coping-stone  of  an  edifice 
which  overtopped  them  all. 

Petrarca.  At  present  we  fly  to  princes  as  we  fly 
to  caves  and  arches,  and  other  things  of  the  mere 
earth,  for  shelter  and  protection. 

Boccaccio.  And  when  they  afford  it  at  all,  they 
afford  it  with  as  little  care  and  knowledge.  Like 
Egyptian  embalmers,  they  cast  aside  the  brains  as 
useless  or  worse,  but  carefully  swathe  up  all  that 
is  viler  and  heavier,  and  place  it  in  their  painted 
catacombs. 

Petrarca.  What  Dante  saw  in  his  day,  we  see 
in  ours.    The  danger  is,  lest  first  the  wiser,  and 
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eoon  afterward  the  nnwiser,  in  abhorrence  at  the 

presomption  and  iniquity  of  the  priesthood,  should 

i    abandon  religion  altogether,  when  it  is  forbidden 

;    to  ^proach  her  without  such  company. 

Bocoaccio,  Philosophy  is  but  the  calix  of  that 
j  plant  of  paradise,  religion.  Detach  it,  and  it  dies 
I  away ;  meanwhile  the  plant  itself,  supported  by 
I    its  proper  nutriment,  retains  its  vigour. 

Petrarca,  The  good  citizen  and  the  cakn  rea- 
soner  come  at  once  to  the  same  conclusion ;  that 
philosophy  can  never  hold  many  men  together ; 
that  rdigion  can;  and  those  who  without  it 
would  not  let  philosophy,  nor  law,  nor  humanity 
exist  Therefore  it  is  our  duty  and  interest  to 
nmore  all  obstruction  from  it ;  to  give  it  air,  light, 
space,  and  freedom;  carrying  in  our  hands  a 
Konige  for  fidlacy,  a  chain  for  cruelty,  and  an 
iirerocable  ostracism  for  riches  that  riot  in  the 
hoQse  of  God. 

Bocexuxio.  Moderate  wealth  is  quite  enough  to 
teach  with. 

Petrarca,  The  luzuryandrapacity  of  the  church, 
together  with  the  insolence  of  the  barons,  excited 
thatdiscontent  which  emboldened  Nicolode  Rienad 
to  aasume  the  station  of  tribune.  Singular  was 
the  prudence,  and  opportune  the  boldness,  he 
manifested  at  first.  His  modesty,  his  piety,  his 
calm  sererity,  his  unbiassed  justice,  won  to  him 
the  affections  of  every  good  citizen,  and  struck 
horror  into  the  fastnesses  of  every  castellated 
felon.  He  might  by  d^rees  have  restored  the 
repoblic  of  Rome,  had  he  preserved  his  mode- 
ration: he  might  have  become  the  master  of 
Italy,  had  he  continued  the  master  of  himself : 
hot  he  allowed  the  weakest  of  the  passions  to  run 
away  with  him :  he  fiyicied  he  could  not  inebriate 
hhnaelf  soon  enough  with  the  intemperance  of 
power.  He  called  for  seven  crowns,  and  placed 
them  socoessively  on  his  head.  He  cited  Lewis  of 
Bavaria  and  Charles  of  Bohemia  to  appear  and 
plead  their  causes  before  him;  and  lastly,  not 
content  with  exasperating  and  concentrating  the 
hostility  of  barbarians,  he  set  at  defiance  the  best 
and  highest  feelings  of  his  more  instructed  conn- 
tiymen,  and  lUsplayed  his  mockery  of  religion 
^  decency  by  bathing  in  the  porphyry  font  of 
tt»e  Lateran.  How  my  soul  grieved  for  his  defec- 
tion !  How  bitterly  burst  forth  my  complaints, 
vhen  he  ordered  the  imprisonment  of  Stefano 
CoUmna  in  his  ninetieth  year !  For  these  atro- 
cities yon  know  with  what  reproaches  I  assailed 
lum,  tndtor  as  he  was  to  the  noblest  cause  that 
ever  strung  the  energies  of  mankind.  For  this 
cause,  under  his  auspices,  I  had  abandoned  all 
hope  of  favour  and  protection  from  the  pontiff :  I 
Weast  into  peril,  almost  into  perdition,  the  friend- 
ship, fiuniliarity,  and  love  of  the  Colonnas.  Even 
JOD,  Qiovanni,  thought  me  more  rash  than  you 
wonld  say  you  thought  me,  and  wondered  at  seeing 
me  whirled  along  with  the  tempestuous  triumphs 
ti»at  seemed  mounting  toward  the  Capitol.  It  is 
^J  in  politics  that  an  actor  appears  greater  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  theatre ;  and  we  readily  and 
enthoaaslically  give  way  to  the  deception.    In- 


deed, whenever  a  man  capable  of  performing  great 
and  glorious  actions  is  emerging  from  obscurity, 
it  is  our  duty  to  remove,  if  we  can,  all  obstruction 
from  before  him ;  to  increase  his  scope  and  his 
powers,  to  extoll  and  amplify  his  virtues.  This  is 
always  requisite,  and  often  insufficient,  to  counter- 
act the  workings  of  malignity  round  about  him. 
But  finding  him  afterward  false  and  cruel,  and, 
instead  of  devoting  himself  to  the  commonwealth, 
exhausting  it  by  his  violence  and  sacrificing  it  to 
his  vanity,  then  it  behoves  us  to  stamp  the  foot, 
and  to  call  in  the  people  to  cast  down  the  idol. 
For  nothing  is  so  immoral  or  pernicious  as  to  keep 
up  the  illusion  of  greatness  in  wicked  men.  Their 
crimes,  because  they  have  &llen  into  the  gulf  of 
them,  we  call  misfortunes;  and,  amid  ten  thousand 
mourners,  grieve  only  for  him  who  made  them  so. 
Is  this  reason  1  is  this  humanity  1 

Boccaccio,  Alas !  it  is  man. 

Petrarca,  Can  we  wonder  then  that  such 
wretches  have  turned  him  to  such  purposes] 
The  calmness,  the  sagacity,  the  sanctitude  of 
Rienzi,  in  the  ascent  to  his  elevation,  rendered 
him  only  the  more  detestable  for  his  abuse  of 
power. 

Boccaccio.  Surely  the  man  grew  mad. 

Peirarca.  Men  often  give  the  hand  to  the  mad- 
ness that  seizes  them.  He  yielded  to  pride  and 
luxury :  behind  them  came  jealousy  and  distrust : 
fear  followed  these,  and  cruelty  followed  fear. 
Then  the  intellects  sought  the  subterfuge  that  be- 
wildered them  ;  andan  ignoble  flight  was  precluded 
by  an  ignominious  death. 

Boccaccio,  No  mortal  is  less  to  be  pitied,  or 
more  to  be  detested,  than  he  into  whose  hands  are 
thrown  the  fortunes  of  a  nation,  and  who  squanders 
them  away  in  the  idle  gratification  of  Ids  pride 
and  his  ambition.  Are  not  these  already  grati- 
fied to  the  full  by  the  confidence  and  deference  of 
his  countrymen  1  Can  silks,  and  the  skins  of 
animals,  can  hammered  metals  and  sparkling 
stones,  enhance  the  value  of  Intimate  dominion 
over  the  human  heart  1  Can  a  wise  man  be  de- 
sirous of  having  a  less  wise  successor  1  And,  of  all 
the  world,  would  he  exhibit  this  inferiority  in  a 
son  ?  Irrational  as  are  all  who  aim  at  despotism, 
this  is  surely  the  most  irrational  of  their  specula- 
tions. Vulgar  men  are  more  anxious  for  title  and 
decoration  than  for  power ;  and  notice,  in  their 
estimate,  is  preferable  to  regard.  We  ought  as 
little  to  mind  the  extinction  of  such  existences  as 
the  dying  down  of  a  &vourable  wind  in  the  pro- 
secution of  a  voyage.  They  are  fitter  for  the  cal- 
endar than  for  history,  and  it  is  well  when  we  find 
them  in  last  year's. 

Petrarca.  What  a  year  was  Rienzi's  last  to  me ! 
What  an  extinction  of  all  that  had  not  been  yet 
extinguished !  Visionary  as  was  the  flash  of  his 
glory,  there  was  another  more  truly  so,  which  this, 
my  second  great  loss  and  sorrow,  opened  again 
before  me. 

Verona !  loveliest  of  cities,  but  saddest  to  my 
memory  1  while  the  birds  were  singing  in  thy 
cypresses  the  earliest  notes  of  spring,  the  blithest 
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of  hope,  the  tenderest  of  desire,  she,  my  own 
Lanra,  fresh  aa  the  dawn  around  her,  stood  be- 
fore me.  It  was  her  transit ;  I  knew  it  ere  she 
spake,* 

0  Giovanni!  the  heart  that  has  once  been 
bathed  in  love's  pure  fountain,  retains  the  pulse  of 
youth  for  ever.  Death  can  only  take  away  the 
sorrowful  from  our  affections :  the  flower  expands; 
the  colourless  film  that  enveloped  it  fiills  off  and 
perishes. 

Boccaccio,  We  may  well  believe  it :  and,  believ- 
ing it,  let  us  cease  to  be  disquieted  for  their  ab- 
sence who  have  but  retired  into  another  chamber. 
We  are  like  those  who  have  overslept  the  hour : 
when  we  rejoin  our  friends,  there  is  only  the  more 
joyance  and  congratulation.  Would  we  break  a 
precious  vase,  because  it  is  as  capable  of  contain- 
ing the  bitter  as  the  sweet?  No :  the  veiy  things 
which  touch  us  the  most  sensibly  are  those  which 
we  should  be  the  most  reluctant  to  foiget.  The 
noble  mansion  is  most  distinguished  by  the  beauti- 
ful images  it  rettuns  of  beings  past  away ;  and  so 
is  the  noble  mind. 

The  damps  of  autumn  sink  into  the  leaves  and 
prepare  them  for  the  necessity  of  their  &11 :  and 
thus  insensibly  are  we,  as  years  dose  round  us, 
detached  from  our  tenacity  of  life  by  the  gentle 
pressure  of  recorded  sorrows.  When  the  graceful 
dance  and  its  animating  music  are  over,  and  the 
clapping  of  hands  (so  lately  linked)  hath  ceased; 
when  youth  and  comeliness  and  pleasantry  are 
departed, 

Who  would  doire  to  spend  the  following  day 
Among  the  eztingniabt  lamps,  the  faded  wreathBk 
The  duat  and  deaolaUon  left  behind  ? 

But  whether  we  desire  it  or  not,  we  must  sub- 
mit. He  who  hath  appointed  our  days  hath 
placed  their  contents  wiUiin  them,  and  our  efforts 
can  neither  cast  them  out  nor  change  their  quality. 
In  our  present  mood  we  will  not  dwell  too  long  on 
this  subject,  but  rather  walk  forth  into  the  world, 
and  look  back  again  on  the  bustle  of  life.  Neither 
of  us  may  hope  to  exert  in  future  any  extraordi- 
nary influence  on  the  political  movements  of  our 
country,  by  our  presence  or  intervention :  yet 
surely  it  is  something  to  have  set  at  defiance  the 
mercenaries  who  assailed  us,  and  to  have  stood 
aloof  from  the  distribution  of  the  public  spoils.  I 
have  at  all  times  taken  less  interest  than  you  have 
taken  in  the  affiurs  of  Rome ;  for  the  people  of 
that  city  neither  are,  nor  were  of  old,  my 
fiivourites. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  spots  accursed, 
spots  doomed  to  eternal  sterility;  and  Borne  is 
one  of  them.  No  gospel  announces  the  glad  tid- 
ings of  resurrection  to  a  fallen  nation.  Once 
down,  and  down  for  ever.  The  Babylonians,  the 
Macedonians,  the  Romans,  prove  it  Babylon  is 
a  desart,  Maoedon  a  den  of  thieves,  Rome  (what 
is  written  as  an  invitation  on  the  walls  of  her 


*  Thlserent  la  related  by  Petraroa  as  occurring  on  the 
sixth  of  April,  the  day  of  her  deoeaae. 


streets)  one  vast  imnwndtzzaio,  moraUy  and  sab. 
stantially. 

Petrarca.  The  argument  does  not  hold  good 
throughout.  Persia  was  conquered :  yet  Persia 
long  afterward  sprang  up  again  with  renovated 
strength  and  courage,  and  Sapor  mounted  hit 
war-horse  from  the  crouching  neck  of  ValentiDiuL 
In  nearly  all  the  campaigns  with  the  Romans  she 
came  off  victorious :  none  of  her  kings  or  gene- 
rals was  ever  led  in  triumph  to  the  Ciq>itol ;  Imi 
several  Roman  emperors  lay  prostrate  on  their 
purple  in  the  fields  of  Parthia.  Formidable  at 
home,  victorious  over  friends  and  relatives,  their 
legions  had  seized  and  subdivided  the  arable  pUuns 
of  Campania  and  the  exuberant  pastures  of  the  Po; 
but  the  g^ebe  that  bordered  the  Acaxes  was  nn- 
broken  by  them.  Persia^  since  those  times,  has 
passed  through  many  vidssitadee,  of  defeat  and 
victory,  of  obscurity  and  glory :  and  why  may  not 
our  country)  Let  us  take  hopes  where  we  can 
find  them,  and  raise  them  where  we  find  none. 

Boccaccio,  In  some  pUces  we  may;  in  otben, 
the  fabric  of  hopes  is  too  arduous  an  undertaking. 
When  I  was  in  Rome  nothing  there  reminded  me 
of  her  former  state,  until  I  saw  a  goose  in  the 
grass  under  the  CapitoUne  hilL  This  perhaps  wis 
the  only  one  of  her  inhabitants  that  had  not  de- 
generated. Even  the  dogs  looked  sleepy,  mangy, 
suspicious,  perfidious,  and  thievish.  The  gooee 
meanwhile  was  making  his  choice  of  herhage 
about  triumphal  arches  and  monumental  cdunms, 
and  picking  up  worms ;  the  surest  descendants, 
the  truest  representatives,  and  eigoying  the  in- 
alienable succession,  of  the  CaBsars.  This  is  all 
that  goose  or  man  can  do  at  Rome.  She,  I  think, 
will  be  the  last  city  to  rise  from  the  dead. 

Petraroa,  There  is  a  trumpet,  and  on  earth, 
that  shall  awaken  even  her. 

Boocaodo,  I  should  like  to  live  and  be  pn- 
sent. 

Petraroa,  This  can  not  be  expected.  Bat  yon 
may  live  many  years,  and  see  many  things  to 
make  you  happy.  For  you  will  not  close  the  doors 
too  early  in  Uie  evening  of  existence  against  the 
visits  of  renovating  and  cheerful  thoughts,  which 
keep  our  lives  long  up,  and  help  them  to  aink  at 
last  without  pain  or  pressure. 

Boccaccio,  Another  year  or  two  perhaps,  with 
Qod's  permissioiL  Fra  Biagio  felt  my  pulse  on 
Wednesday,  and  cried,  "  Courage  !  ser  Giovanni ! 
there  is  no  danger  of  Paradise  yet :  the  Lord 
forbid!" 

"  Faith !"  said  I,  "Fra  Biagio !  I  hope  there  is 
not.  What  with  prayers  and  masses,  I  have  planted 
a  foot  against  my  old  homestead,  and  will  tog 
hard  to  remain  where  I  am.** 

"  A  true  soldier  of  the  &ith ! "  quoth  Fra  ffiigio, 
and  drank  a  couple  of  flasks  to  my  health.  No- 
thing else,  he  swore  to  Assunta,  would  have 
induced  him  to  venture  beyond  one ;  he  hating 
all  excesses,  they  give  the  adversary  such  advan- 
tage over  us ;  alUiough  God  is  merotfhl  and  makes 
aUowances. 

Peirwrca,  Impossible  as  it  is  to  look  fer  and 
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with  pletsnre  into  the  future,  what  a  privilege  is 
it,  how  incomparably  greater  than  any  other  that 
genius  can  confer,  to  be  able  to  direct  the  back- 
ward flight  of  fancy  and  imagination  to  the  reces- 
ses they  most  delighted  in ;  to  be  able,  as  the 
shadows  lengthen  in  onr  path,  to  call  up  before 
OS  the  youth  of  our  sympaUdea  in  all  their  tender- 
Mfli  and  purity ! 

Boccaoao.  Mine  mnst  have  been  rery  pore,  I 
SQipect,  for  I  am  sure  they  were  very  tender.  But 
I  need  not  call  them  up ;  they  come  readily  enough 
of  their  own  accord;  and  I  find  it  perplexing  at 
tunes  to  get  entirely  rid  of  them.  Sighs  are  very 
txtmbleeome  when  none  meet  them  half-way. 
The  worst  of  mine  now  are  while  I  am  walking 
nphilL  Even  to  walk  upstairs,  which  used  occa- 
EHHiallyto  be  as  pleasant  an  exercise  as  any, 
grows  sadly  too  much  for  me.  For  which  rea- 
Km  I  lie  here  below;  and  it  is  handier  too  for 
Asnmta. 

Pt^raroBL  Very  judicious  and  considerate.  In 
high  situations,  like  Certaldo  and  this  vllletta, 
there  is  no  danger  from  fogs  or  damps  of  any  kind. 
The  skylark  yonder  seems  to  have  made  it  her 
first  station  in  the  air. 

Boeaudo,  To  welcome  thee,  Francesco ! 

PdrwroL  Bather  say,  to  remind  us  both  of  our 
Dante.    All  the  verses  that  ever  were  written  on 
the  nightingale  are  scarcely  worth  the  beautifill 
triad  d  this  divine  poet  on  the  lark. 
I  lAlodolettaoheinatfradspazia, 

Prima  cantando,  e  pot  tace  oontenta 
I  Dell'  ultima  doloeua  obe  la  sazLk 

I  In  the  first  of  them  do  not  you  see  the  twinkling 
I  of  her  wings  againt  the  sky  1  As  often  as  I  repeat 
'  them  my  ear  is  satisfied,  my  heart  (like  her's) 
I  contented. 

BoooDuxio,  I  agree  with  you  in  the  perfect  and 
rairivaUed  beauty  of  the  first;  but  in  the  third 
there  is  a  redundance.  Is  not  contenta  quite 
enough,  without  che  la  saziaF  The  picture  is 
before  us,  the  sentiment  within  us,  and  behold ! 
we  kick  when  we  are  full  of  manna. 

PdrartOL  I  acknowledge  the  correctness  and 
pn^?ricty  of  your  remark ;  and  yet  beauties  in 
poetry  must  be  examined  as  carefully  as  blemishes, 
and  even  more ;  for  we  are  more  easily  led  away 
hy  them,  although  we  do  not  dwell  on  them  so 
long*  We  two  i&ould  never  be  accused,  in  these 
<iW  of  malevolence  to  Dante,  if  the  whole  world 
l^eud  OS.  Being  here  alone,  we  may  hazard  our 
opinions  even  less  guardedly,  and  set  each  other 
'jght  as  we  see  occasion. 

Boctaedo.  Come  on  then ;  I  will  venture.  I  will 
go  back  to  find  fiMiit;  I  will  seek  it  even  in 
f^cesca. 

To  hesitate,  and  waver,  and  turn  away  from  the 
"nbjcct,  was  proper  and  befitting  in  her.  The 
^ose,  however,  in  no  respect  salasfies  me.  Any- 
one would  imagine  from  it  that  Oaieotto  was  really 
both  the  title  of  the  book  and  the  name  of  the 
author ;  ndther  of  which  is  true.  Galeotto,  in  the 
Tmiola  RUonda,  is  the  person  who  interchanges 
^   correspondence    between    Lancilotto    and 


Ginevra.  The  appellation  is  now  become  the 
generic  of  all  men  whose  business  it  is  to  promote 
the  success  of  others  in  illicit  love.  Dante  was 
stimulated  in  his  satirical  vein,  when  he  attributed 
to  Francesca  a  ludicrous  expression,  which  she  was 
very  unlikely  in  her  own  nature,  and  greatly  more 
so  in  her  state  of  suffering,  to  employ  or  think  of, 
whirled  round  as  she  was  incessantly  with  her 
lover.  Neither  was  it  requisite  to  say,  "  the  book 
was  a  Galeotto,  and  so  was  the  author,"  when  she 
had  said  already  that  a  passage  in  it  had  seduced 
her.  Omitting  this  unnecessary  and  ungraceful 
line,  her  confusion  and  her  delicacy  are  the  more 
evident,  and  the  following  comes  forth  with  fresh 
beauty.  In  the  commencement  of  her  speech 
I  wish  these  had  likewise  been  omitted, 
E  cio  sa  il  too  dottore ; 

since  he  knew  no  more  about  it  than  anybody  else. 
As  we  proceed,  there  are  passages  in  which  I  can 
not  find  my  way,  and  where  I  suspect  the  poet 
could  not  show  it  me.  For  instance,  is  it  not 
strange  that  Briareus  should  be  punished  in  the 
same  way  as  Kimrod,  when  Kimrod  sinned  against 
the  living  God,  and  when  Briareus  attempted  to 
overthrow  one  of  the  living  God's  worst  anta- 
gonists, Jupiter?  an  action  which  our  blessed  Lord, 
and  the  doctors  of  the  holy  church,  not  only 
attempted,  but  (to  their  glory  and  praise  for  ever- 
more) accomplished. 

Pdrarca,  Equally  strange  that  Brutus  and 
Cassius  (a  remark  which  escaped  us  in  our  mention 
of  them  yesterday)  should  be  placed  in  the  hottest 
pit  of  hell  for  slaying  Caesar,  and  that  Cato,  who 
would  have  done  the  same  thing  with  less  com- 
punction, should  be  appointed  sole  guardian  and 
governor  of  purgatory. 

Boccaccio,  What  interest  could  he  have  made  to 
be  promoted  to  so  valuable  a  post,  in  preference  to 
doctors,  popes,  confessors,  and  fathers?  Wonder- 
ful indeed  I  and  they  never  seemed  to  take  it  much 
amiss. 

Petrarca.  Alighieri  not  only  throws  together 
the  most  opposite  and  distant  characters,  but  even 
makes  Jupiter  and  our  Saviour  the  same  person. 
E  80  lecito  m'  d,  o  sommo  Olove  f 
Che  foBti  in  terra  per  noi  erocijisio. 

Boccacdo,  Jesus  Christ  ought  no  more  to  be 
called  Jupiter  than  Jupiter  ought  to  be  called 
Jesus  Christ. 

.Petrarca.  In  the  whole  of  the  Inferno  I  find 
only  the  descriptions  of  Francesca  and  of  Ugolino 
at  all  admirable.  Vigorous  expressions  there  are 
many,  but  lost  in  their  application  to  base  objects ; 
and  insulated  thoughts  in  high  relief,  but  with 
everything  crumbling  round  them.  Propor- 
tionally to  the  extent,  there  is  a  scantiness  of 
poetry,  if  delight  is  the  purpose  or  indication  of 
it.  Intensity  shows  everywhere  the  powerful 
master :  and  yet  intensity  is  not  invitation.  A 
great  poet  may  do  everything  but  repell  us. 
Established  laws  are  pliant  before  him:  neverthe- 
less his  office  hath  both  its  duties  and  its  limits. 

Boccaccio.  The  simile  in  the  third  canto,  the 
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satire  at  the  close  of  the  fourth,  and  the  descrip- 
tion at  the  commencement  of  the  eighth,  if  not 
highly  admirable,  are  what  no  ordinary  poet  could 
haye  produced. 

PeirarooL  They  are  streaks  of  light  in  a  thunder- 
cloud. Ton  might  have  added  the  beginning  of 
the  twenty-seventh,  in  which  the  poetry  of  itself 
is  good,  although  not  excellent,  and  the  subject  of 
it  assuages  the  weariness  left  on  us,  after  passing 
through  so  many  holes  and  furnaces,  and  under- 
going the  dialogue  between  Simon  and  master 
Adam. 

Bocccuxio,  I  am  sorry  to  be  reminded  of  this. 
It  is  like  the  brawl  of  the  two  fellows  in  Horace's 
Jovmey  to  Brwndtmum,  They  are  the  straitest 
parallels  of  bad  wit  and  bad  poetry  that  ancient 
and  modem  times  exhibit.  Ought  I  to  speak  so 
sharply  of  poets  who  elsewhere  have  given  me  so 
great  delight  ? 

Petrarca.  Surely  you  ought.  No  criticism  is 
less  beneficial  to  an  author  or  his  reader  than  one 
tagged  with  fScivour  and  tricked  with  courtesy. 
The  gratification  of  our  humours  is  not  the  intent 
and  scope  of  criticism,  and  those  who  indulge  in 
it  on  such  occasions  are  neither  wise  nor  honest. 

Boccaccio.  I  never  could  see  why  we  should 
designedly  and  prepensely  give  to  one  writer  more 
than  his  due,  to  another  less.  If  we  offer  an 
honest  man  ten  crowns  when  we  owe  him  only 
five,  he  is  apt  to  be  offended.  The  perfumer  and 
druggist  weigh  out  the  commodity  before  them  to 
a  single  grain.  If  they  do  it  with  odours  and 
powders,  should  not  we  attempt  it  likewise,  in 
what  is  either  the  nutriment  or  the  medicine  of 
the  mindl  I  do  not  wonder  that  Criticism  has 
never  yet  been  clear-sighted  and  expert  among 
us :  I  do,  that  she  has  never  been  dispassionate 
and  unprejudiced.  There  are  critics  who,  lying 
under  no  fear  of  a  future  state  in  literature,  and 
all  whose  hope  is  for  the  present  day,  commit  in- 
justice without  compunction.  Every  one  of  these 
people  has  some  fScivourite  object  for  the  embraces 
of  his  hatred,  and  a  figure  of  straw  will  never 
serve  the  purpose.  He  must  throw  his  stone  at 
what  stands  out;  he  must  twitch  the  skirt  of  him 
who  is  ascending.  Do  you  imagine  that  the  worst 
writers  of  any  age  were  treated  with  as  much 
asperity  as  you  and  I  ?  No,  Francesco !  give  the 
good  folks  their  due :  they  are  humaner  to  their 
fellow-creatures. 

Petrarca.  Disr^farding  the  ignorant  and  pre- 
sumptuous, we  have  strengthened  our  language 
by  dipping  it  afresh  in  its  purer  and  higher 
source,  and  have  called  the  Graces  back  to  it. 
We  never  have  heeded  how  Jupiter  would  have 
spoken,  but  only  how  the  wisest  men  would,  and 
how  wo^  follow  the  movements  of  the  mind. 
There  are  rich  and  copious  veins  of  mineral  in 
regions  fiur  remote  from  commerce  and  habita- 
tions: these  veins  are  useless:  so  are  those 
writings  of  which  the  style  is  uninviting  and 
inaccessible,  through  its  ruggedness,  its  chasms, 
its  points,  its  perplexities,  its  obscurity.  There 
are  scarcely  three  authors,  beside  yourself,  who 


appear  to  heed  whether  any  guest  will  enter  the 
gate,  quite  satisfied  with  the  consdousness  that 
they  hieive  stores  within.  Such  wealth,  in  another 
generation,  maybe  curious,  but  can  not  be  current 
When  a  language  grows  up  all  into  stalk,  and 
its  flowers  begin  to  lose  somewhat  of  their  cha- 
racter, we  must  go  forth  into  the  op^  fi^ds, 
through  the  dingles,  and  among  the  mountains, 
for  fresh  seed.  Our  ancestors  did  this,  no  very 
long  time  ago.  Foremost  in  zeal,  in  vigour  and 
authority,  Alighieri  took  on  himself  the  8une  | 
patronage  and  guardianship  of  our  adolescent  | 
dialect,  as  Homer  of  the  Greek:  and  my  Gio- 
vanni hath  since  endowed  it  so  handsomely,  that 
additional  bequests,  we  may  apprehend,  will  onlj 
corrupt  ita  principles,  and  render  it  lax  and 
lavish. 

Bococuxio.  Beware  of  violating  those  canons  of 
criticism  you  have  just  laid  down.  We  have  no 
right  to  gratify  one  by  misleading  another,  nor, 
when  we  undertake  to  show  the  road,  to  bandage 
the  eyes  of  him  who  trusts  us  for  his  conductor.  In 
regaixl  to  censure,  those  only  speak  ill  who  speak 
untruly,  unless  a  truth  be  barbed  by  malice  and 
aimed  by  passion.  To  be  useful  to  as  many  u 
possible  is  the  especial  duty  of  a  critic,  and  his 
utility  can  only  be  attained  by  rectitude  and  pre- 
cision. He  walks  in  a  garden  which  is  not  his 
own ;  and  he  neither  must  gather  the  blossoms  to 
embellish  his  discourse,  nor  break  the  biviches 
to  display  his  strength.  Bather  let  him  point  \fi 
what  is  out  of  order,  and  help  to  raise  what  is  lying 
on  the  ground. 

Petnxrca.  Auditors,  and  readers  in  general, 
come  to  hear  or  read,  not  your  opinion  delivered, 
but  their  own  repeated.  Fresh  notions  are  as 
disagreeable  to  some  as  fresh  air  to  others ;  and 
this  inability  to  bear  them  is  equally  a  symptom 
of  disease.  Impatience  and  intolerance  are  sore 
to  be  excited  at  any  check  to  admiration  in  the 
narratives  of  Ugolino  and  of  Franoesca :  nothing 
is  to  be  abated :  they  are  not  only  to  be  admin^le, 
but  entirely  fSciultless. 

Boccaccio.  You  have  proved  to  me  that,  in 
blaming  our  betters,  we  ourselves  may  sometimes 
be  unblamed.  When  authors  are  removed  by 
death  beyond  the  reach  of  irritation  at  the  touch 
of  an  infirmity,  we  best  consult  their  gloiy  by 
handling  their  works  comprehensively  and  nn- 
sparingly.  Yague  and  indefinite  criticism  smts 
only  slight  merit,  and  presupposes  it  Linea- 
ments irregular  and  profound  as  Dante's  are 
worthy  of  being  traced  with  patience  and  fidelity. 
In  the  charts  of  our  globe  we  find  distinctly 
marked  the  promontories  and  indentations,  and 
oftentimes  the  direction  of  unprofitable  manhes 
and  impassable  sands  and  wildernesses :  levd  sor- 
fiices  are  unnoted.  I  would  not  detract  one  atom 
from  the  worth  of  Dante ;  which  can  not  be  done 
by  summing  it  up  exactly,  but  may  be  by  negli- 
gence in  the  computation. 

Petflrarca.  Your  business,  in  the  lectures,  is  not 
to  show  his  merits,  but  his  meaning ;  and  to  give 
only  so  much  information  as  may  be  given  without 
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offence  to  the  fiictioiis.    Whatever  you  do  beyond, 
is  for  yourself,  your  friends,  and  futurity. 

Boaaedo.  I  may  write  more  lectures,  but  never 
shall  deliver  them  in  person,  as  the  first  Pro- 
bably, so  near  as  I  am  to  Florence,  and  so  dear  as 
Florence  hath  always  been  to  me,  I  shall  see  that 
dij  no  more.  The  last  time  I  saw  it,  I  only 
piaed  through.  Four  years  ago,  you  remember, 
I  lost  my  frigid  AcciaiolL  Early  in  the  summer 
of  the  preceding,  his  kindness  had  induced  him 
to  inrite  me  again  to  Naples,  and  I  undertook  a 
joimey  to  the  place  where  my  life  had  been  too 
happy.  There  are  many  who  pay  dearly  for  sun- 
shine early  in  the  season :  many,  for  pleasure  in 
the  prime  of  life.  After  one  day  lost  in  idleness 
at  Naples,  if  intense  and  incessant  thoughts  (how- 
ever fruitless)  may  be  called  so,  I  proceeded  by 
vater  to  Sorento,  and  thence  over  the  mountains 
toAmalfi.  Here,  amid  whatever  is  most  beautiful 
and  most  wonderful  in  scenery,  I  found  the  Senis- 
calco.  His  palace,  hisgardens,  his  terraces,  his  woods, 
abstracted  his  mind  entirely  from  the  solicitudes 
of  state ;  and  I  was  gratified  at  finding  in  the 
absolute  ruler  of  a  kingdom,  the  absolute  master 
of  his  time.  Rare  felicity !  and  he  ei\joyed  it  the 
more  after  the  toils  of  business  and  the  intricacies 
of  policy.  His  reception  of  me  was  most  cordial. 
He  showed  me  his  long  avenues  of  oranges  and 
citrons:  he  helped  me  to  mount  the  bimks  of 
slippeiy  short  herbage,  whence  we  could  look  down 
on  their  dark  masses,  and  their  broad  irregu- 
Ur  belts,  gemmed  with  golden  fruit  and  sparkling 
flowers.  We  stood  high  above  them,  but  not 
above  their  fragrance,  and  sometimes  we  wished 
the  breeze  to  bring  us  it,  and  sometimes  to  carry 
a  part  of  it  away :  and  the  breeze  came  and  went 
as  if  obedient  to  our  volition.  Another  day  he 
eondneted  me  fiurther  from  the  palace,  and  showed 
me,  with  greater  pride  than  I  had  ever  seen  In 
hnn  before,  the  pale-green  olives,  on  little  smooth 
plants,  the  first  year  of  their  bearing.  "  I  will 
teach  my  people  here,''  said  he,  "to  make  as 
<lelicate  oil  as  any  of  our  Tuscans."  We  had  feasts 
smong  the  caverns :  we  had  dances  by  day  under 
the  shade  of  the  mulberries,  by  night  under  the 
Ismps  of  the  arcade :  we  had  music  on  the  shore 
and  on  the  water. 

When  next  I  stood  before  him,  it  was  afiir  from 
these.  Torches  flamed  through  the  pine-forest  of 
the  Certoea :  priests  and  monks  led  the  procession : 
the  sonnd  of  the  brook  alone  fiUed  up  the  inter- 
vals of  the  dirge :  and  other  plumes  than  the  dan- 
I  cen*  waved  round  what  was  AcciaiolL 
1  Petrarca,  Since  in  his  fiunily  there  was  nobody 
I  vho,  from  education  or  pursuits  or  consanguinity, 
I  could  greatly  interest  him ;  nobody  to  whom  so 
large  an  accumulation  of  riches  would  not  rather 
I  ^  iignrious  than  beneficial,  and  phice  rather  in 
!  the  wiy  of  scofis  and  earplugs  than  exalt  to  respec- 
I  tability ;  I  regret  that  he  omitted  to  provide  for  the 
I  comforts  of  your  advancing  years. 
,  {  Boeeaedo.  The  friend  would  not  spoil  the  phi- 
I  ^pher.  Our  judgment  grows  the  stronger  by  the 
■  djingHiown  of  our  afibctions. 
1 roL.  ir. ^^__ 


Petrarea,  With  a  careful  politician  and  diploma- 
tist all  things  find  their  places  but  men :  and  yet 
he  thinks  he  has  niched  it  nicely,  when,  as  the  gar- 
dener is  left  in  the  garden,  the  tailor  on  his  board 
at  the  casement,  he  leaves  the  author  at  his  desk : 
to  remove  him  would  put  the  world  in  confusion. 

Bococuxio,  Acciaioli  knew  me  too  well  to  sup- 
pose we  could  serve  each  other :  and  his  own  capa- 
city was  amply  sufficient  for  all  the  exigencies  of 
the  state.  Generous,*  kind,  constant  soul !  the 
emblazoned  window  throws  now  its  rich  mantle 
over  him,  moved  gently  by  the  vernal  air  of  Ma- 
rignole,  or,  as  the  great  chapel-door  is  opened  to 
some  visiter  of  distinction,  by  the  fresh  eastern 
breeze  from  the  valley  of  the  Elsa.  We  too  (may- 
hap) shall  be  visited  in  the  same  condition;  but 
in  a  homelier  edifice,  but  in  a  humbler  sepulchre, 
but  by  other  and  fiur  different  guests !  While  they 
are  discussing  and  sorting  out  our  merits,  which 
are  usually  first  discovered  among  the  nettles  in 
the  church-yard,  we  will  carry  this  volume  with  ; 
us,  and  show  Dante  what  we  have  been  doing.  | 

Petrarea,  We  have  each  of  us  had  our  warn- 
ings :  indeed  all  men  have  them  :  and  not  only  | 
at  our  time  of  life,  but  almost  every  day  of  their  | 
existence.  They  come  to  us  even  in  youth; 
although,  like  tiie  lightnings  that  are  said  to 
play  incessantly,  in  the  noon  and  in  the  morning 
and  throughout  the  year,  we  seldom  see  and  never 
look  for  them.  Come,  as  you  proposed,  let  us  now 
continue  with  our  Dante. 

Ugolino  relates  to  him  his  terrible  dream,  in 
which  he  fancied  that  he  had  seen  Gualando,  Sis- 
mondi,  and  Lanfianco,  killing  his  children  :  and 
he  says  that,  when  he  awakened,  he  heard  them 
moan  in  their  sleep.  In  such  circumstances,  his 
awakening  ought  rather  to  have  removed  the  im- 
pression he  laboured  under ;  since  it  showed  him 
the  vanity  of  the  dream,  and  afforded  him  the  con- 
solation that  the  children  were  alive.  Tet  he  adds 
immediately,  what,  if  he  were  to  speak  it  at  all,  he 
should  have  deferred, 

"  You  are  very  cruel  if  you  do  not  begin  to 
grieve,  considering  what  my  heart  presaged  to  me ; 
and,  if  you  do  not  weep  at  it,  what  is  it  you  are 
wont  to  weep  at  V 

Boccaccio.  Certainly  this  is  ill-timed ;  and  the 
conference  would  indeed  be  better  without  it 
anywhere. 

Pebrarca,  Farther  on,  in*  whatever  way  we 
interpret 

Poada  piik  ohe  1  dolor  pot^  '1  diglnno, 

the  poet  fiills  sadly  from  his  sublimity. 

Boccaccio.  If  the  fiu^t  were  as  he  mentions,  he 
should  have  suppressed  it,  since  we  had  already 
seen  the  most  pathetic  in  the  features,  and  the 
most  horrible  in  the  stride,  of  Famine.  Gnawing, 
not  in  hunger,  but  in  rage  and  revenge,  the  arch- 
bishop's scull,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  rather 
ludicrous  than  tremendous. 


*  This  sentiment  must  be  attributed  to  the  grmtitnde  of 
Boccaccio,  not  to  the  merits  of  Acciaioli,  who  treated  him 
on  worthily. 
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Petrairca,  In  mine,  rfttherdisgastiiiigthaii  ludi- 
crous :  but  Dante  (we  must  whisper  it)  is  the  great 
master  of  the  disgusting.  When  the  ancients  wrote 
indecently  and  loosely,  they  presented  what  either 
had  something  alluring  or  something  laughable 
about  it,  and,  if  they  disgusted,  it  was  involuntarily. 
Indecency  is  the  most  shocking  in  deformity.  We 
call  indecent,  while  we  do  not  think  it,  the  naked- 
ness of  the  Graces  and  the  Loves. 

Bocccuxio,  When  we  are  less  barbarous  we  shall 
become  more  familiar  with  them,  more  tolerant  of 
sliding  beauty,  more  hospitable  to  erring  passion, 
and  perhaps  as  indulgent  to  frailty  as  we  now  are 
to  ferocity.  I  wish  I  could  find  in  some  epitaph, 
"  he  loved  so  many : "  it  is  better  than,  "  he  killed 
so  many.**  Tet  the  world  hangs  in  admiration 
pver  this ;  you  and  I  should  be  found  alone  before 
the  other. 

Petrarca.  Of  what  value  are  all  the  honours  we 
can  expect  from  the  wisest  of  our  species,  when 
even  the  wisest  hold  us  lighter  in  estimation  than 
those  who  bbour  to  destroy  what  God  delighted 
to  create,  came  on  earth  to  ransom,  and  suffered 
on  the  cross  to  save !  Gloiy  then,  glory  can  it  be, 
to  devise  with  long  study,  and  to  execute  with 
vast  exertions,  what  the  £uig  of  a  reptile  or  the 
leaf  of  a  weed  accomplishes  in  an  hour  t  Shall 
anyone  tell  me,  that  the  numbers  sent  to  death  or 
to  wretchedness  make  the  difference,  and  consti- 
tute the  great  1  Away  then  from  the  &ce  of  na- 
ture as  we  see  her  daily !  away  from  the  intermin- 
able varieties  of  animated  creatures !  away  from 
what  is  fixed  to  the  earth  and  lives  by  the  sun 
and  dew !  Brute  inert  matter  does  it :  behold  it  in 
the  pestilence,  in  the  earthquake,  in  the  conflagra- 
tion, in  the  deluge! 

^  Boccaccio,  Perhaps  we  shall  not  be  liked  the 
better  for  what  we  ourselves  have  written :  yet  I 
do  believe  we  shall  be  thanked  for  having  brought 
to  light,  and  for  having  sent  into  circulation,  the 
writings  of  other  men.  We  deserve  as  much, 
were  it  only  that  it  gives  people  an  opportunity 
of  running  over  us,  as  ants  over  the  images  of  gods 
in  orchards,  and  of  reaching  by  our  means  the 
less  crude  fruits  of  less  ungenial  days.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  we  have  spent  our  time  well  in  doing  it, 
and  ei^joy  (what  idlers  never  can)  as  pleasant  a 
view  in  looking  back  as  forward. 

Now  do  tell  me,  before  we  say  more  of  the 
Paradiso,  what  can  I  offer  in  d^ence  of  the  Latin 
scraps  from  litanies  and  lauds,  to  the  number  of 
fifty  or  thereabout  1 

Petrarca.  Say  nothing  at  all,  unless  you  can 
obtain  spme  Indulgences  for  repeating  them. 

Boccaccio.  And  then  such  verses  as  these,  and 
several  score  of  no  better : 


I  credo  ob*  el  oredette  oh'  lo  oredeHl. 
O  Jacomo*  dlcea,  di  Mnt  Andrea. 
Come  Lirlo  •crlaae,  ohe  non  erra. 
Nel  quale  un  cinque  cento  dieol  e  dnqae. 
Bfille  dooento  oon  seaeanta  sel. 
Pepe  Satan,  Pepe  Satan,  Fep^ 
Raflkel  nud  anuCt  zabe,  atoiL 
Non  ayria  pur  dell  orlo  fatto  erich. 


Petrarca,  There  is  no  occaaioH  to  look  into  and    ^ 
investigate  a  puddle ;  we  perceive  at  first  ugktits    i 
impurity ;  but  it  is  useful  to  analyse,  if  we  can, 
a  lim|>id  and  sparkling  water,  in  whidi  the  eom^ 
mon  observer  finds  nothing  but  transpareni^  and    ; 
freshness :  for  in  this,  however  the  idle  and  igao-   i 
rant  ridicule  our  process,  we  may  exhibit  what  is 
unsuspected,  and  separate  what  is  insalubrioas.   , 
We  must  do  then  for  our  poet  that  which  other   I 
men  do  for  themselves ;  we  must  defend  him  by   I 
advancing  the  best  authority  for  something  as   | 
bad  or  worse ;  and  although  it  puzzle  our  inge-   ; 
nuity,  yet  we  may  almost  make  out  in  quantity, 
and  quite  in  quality,  our  spicilege  from  Yiigil 
himself.    If  younger  men  were  present,  I  would 
admonish  and  exhort  them  to  abate  no  more  of 
their  reverence  for  the  Boman  poet  on  the  demon* 
stration  of  his  imperfections,  than  of  their  love 
for  a  parent  or  guardian  who  had  walked  with 
them  fiu*  into  the  country,  and  had  shown  them 
its  many  beauties  and  blessings,  on  his  laasitode 
or  his  debility.    Never  will  such  men  receive  too 
much  homage.    He  who  can  best  discover  their 
blemishes,  will  best  iqppreciate  their  merit,  and 
most  zealously  guard  their  honour.  The  flippancy 
with  which  genius  is  often  treated  by  mediocrity, 
is  the  surest  sign  of  a  prostrate  mind's  incoa^ 
nence  and  impotence.    It  will  gratify  the  national 
pride  of  our  Florentines,  if  you  show  them  how 
greatly  the  nobler  parts  of  their  feUow-citisen 
excell  the  loftiest  of  his  Mantuan  guide. 

Booccuscio.  Of  Virgin 

Petrarca,  Even  so. 

Boccaccio,  He  had  no  su^icion  of  his  equality 
with  this  prince  of  Roman  poets,  whose  footsteps 
he  follows  with  reverential  and  submissive  obse- 
quiousness. 

Petrarca,  Have  you  never  observed  tiiatpersooa 
of  high  rank  universally  treat  their  equsJs  with 
deference ;  and  that  ill-bred  ones  are  often  smart 
and  captious  1  Even  their  words  are  uttered  with 
a  brisk  and  rapid  air,  a  tone  higher  than  the 
natural,  to  sustain  the  factitious  consequence  and 
vapouring  independence  they  assume.  Small 
critics  and  small  poets  take  all  this  courage  when 
they  licentiously  shut  out  the  master;  but  Dante 
really  felt  the  veneration  he  would  impress.  Sus- 
picion of  his  supericoity  he  had  none  whatever, 
nor  perhaps  have  you  yourself  much  more. 

Bocoaoeio,  I  take  all  proper  interest  in  my 
author ;  I  am  sensible  to  the  duties  of  a  commen- 
tator; but  in  truth  I  dare  hardly  entertain  that 
exalted  notipn.  I  should  have  tLe  whole  world 
against  me. 

Petrarca,  Ton  must  expect  it  for  any  exalted 
notion ;  for  anything  that  so  startles  a  prejudice 
as  to  arouse  a  suspicion  that  it  may  be  dis^dled. 
You  must  expect  it  if  you  throw  open  the  windows 
of  InfectiorL  Truth  is  only  unpleasant  in  its 
novelty.  He  who  flrst  utters  it^  says  to  his  hearer, 
''  Tou  are  less  wise  than  I  am."  Now  who  likes 
this? 

Boccaccio,  But  surely  if  there  are  some  very  high 
places  in  our  Alighieri,  the  inequalities  are  per- 
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petoal  and  vaBt ;  whereas  the  regularity,  the  con- 
tiniiilj,  the  purity  of  YiiKil*  are  prorerbial. 

PdrarccL  It  U  only  in  literature  that  what  la 
prorerbial  is  suspicious;  and  mostly  in  poetry. 
Do  we  find  in  Dante,  do  we  find  in  Ovid,  such 
teatologies  and  flatnesses  as  these, 

(tuam  al  don  tf  ex  . .  autttet  Mtarpatia  eaut4t 
MMjm  tdm  tm  uebm  .  .  mtijortm^ug  tna  fiturwrtm. 
AnBB  ametu  oaplo  . .  neo  Ml  rtUUmit  to  mniab 

Sapwatne  .  .  *t  vescetur  aura 
JBtkeria  .  .  tuqut  adhue  ered^ibus  oeeubat  umbrit  f 
Oauet .  .  ocelJoolas  .  .  omnet  supera  alta  tenenteOi 

Soata  latentia  condutU. 
Hat  Intar  TOMS  .  .  media  inter  taltmfferba. 
Fteem  dedit . .  0re  totuendi. 
luoDoera  cav«  . .  eomitumque  dedere  cawerna. 
Faro  acHtam  .  .  orebrlaqne  bipennibut. 
Kee  noatrl  generla  ptwrnm  .  .  nee  eanguinie. 

Boccaccio,  These  things  look  very  ill  in  Latin; 
and  yet  they  had  quite  escaped  my  observation. 
We  often  find,  in  the  Psalms  of  David,  one  section 
of  a  aentfflice  placed  as  it  were  in  symmetry  with 
soother,  and  not  at  all  supporting  it  by  present- 
ing the  same  idea.  It  is  a  species  of  piety  to  drop 
the  nether  lip  in  admiration ;  but  in  r^ty  it  is 
not  only  the  modem  taste  that  is  vitiated ;  the 
aadent  is  little  less  so,  although  di£ferently.  To 
flay  over  again  what  we  have  just  ceased  to  say, 
wtth  nothing  added,  nothing  improved,  is  equally 
bad  in  all  languages  and  all  times. 

Petrmrea,  But  in  these  repetitions  we  may 
imagine  one  part  of  the  chorus,  to  be  answering 
another  part  opposite. 

Boeeaeeio.  Likely  enough.  However,  you  have 
ruisacked  poor  T ii^  to  the  skin,  and  have  stripped 
him  clean. 

Petrarea.  Of  all  who  have  ever  dealt  with  Win- 
ter, he  Ib  the  most  frost-bitten.    Hesiod's  descrip- 
tion of  the  snowy  season  is  more  poetical  and  more 
formidable.    What  do  you  think  of  these  icicles, 
(fcaqoa  dlariUqnt  volgo ;  fHSteequeriffeHuiUI 

Boeeaeeio.  Wretched  fiilling-offl 
Petrarea.  He  comes  dose  enough  presently. 
Stirfaqoe  hirmtia  dflpendant  horrlda  bwrbla. 

We  will  withdraw  from  the  Alps  into  the  city. 
Aid  now  are  yon  not  smitten  with  revu^nee  at 
aeemg 

Boannca  rarmn  domlnoa;  gentemque tdgatam  f 

Tbe  maaten  of  the  worid . .  and  Umg-iailed  coats  / 

Come  to  Carthage.  What  a  recommendation  to 
a  beautiful  queen  does  iBneas  offer,  in  himself  and 
his  anociates ! 

Lupieeu 
Baptoret  g  atri  in  nebolA,  qooa  improba  ventrit 
Bxegit  oBooa  labfea ! 

Ovid  is  censured  for  his 

ComoOiie  nan  eurribut  ntan  jiostri& 
Virgil  never  for 

lueeptcqueeittedibut  lueret  In  Uadem. 

The  same  in  its  quality,  but  more  forced. 

The  aSeetation  of  Ovid  was  light  and  playfU  ; 
^^vgil's  ^is  wilful,  perverse,  and  grammaUstical. 


Are  we  therefore  to  suppose  that  every  hand  able 
to  elaborate  a  sonnet  may  be  raised  up  against  the 
majesty  of  Yii^gil?  Is  ingratitude  so  rare  and 
precious,  that  we  should  prefer  the  exposure  of 
his  &ult8  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  harmony  t  He 
first  delivered  it  to  his  countrymen  in  unbroken 
links  under  the  form  of  poetry,  and  consoled  them 
for  the  eloquent  tongue  that  had  withered  on  the 
Bortra.  It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  point 
out  at  least  twenty  bad  passages  inthc^^iieui,  and 
a  proportionate  number  of  worse  in  the  Cfeorgics. 
In  your  comparison  of  poet  with  poet,  the  defects 
as  well  as  the  merits  of  each  ought  to  be  placed 
side  by  side.  This  is  the  rather  to  be  expected, 
as  Dante  professes  to  be  Virgil's  disciple.  Ton 
may  easily  show  that  his  humility  no  more  became 
him  than  his  fierceness. 

Boeeaeoio.  Tou  have  praised  the  harmony  of 
the  Boman  poet.  Now  in  single  verses  I  think 
our  poetry  is  sometimes  more  hmnonious  than  the 
latin,  but  never  in  whole  sentences.  Advantage 
could  perhaps  be  taken  of  our  metre  if  we  broke 
through  the  stanza.  Our  language  is  capable,  I 
think,  of  all  the  vigour  and  expression  of  the 
latin ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  pauses  in  our  versifi- 
tion,  in  which  chiefly  the  harmony  of  metre  con- 
sists, we  have  greatly  the  advantage.  What  for 
instance  is  more  beautiful  than  your 

Solo  .  .  e  penioao  .  .  i  pin  deaertl  campi 
Yo  . .  mianrando  . .  a  paaat  tardi  .  .  e  lenti. 

Petrarea.  My  critics  have  found  fiiult  with  the 
lenti,  calling  it  an  expletive,  and  ignorant  that 
equally  in  Italian  and  LaUu  the  word  signifies  both 
flow  and  languid,  while  tardi  signifies  tlow  only. 

Boccaccio.  Good  poetry,  like  good  music,  pleases 
most  people,  but  the  ignorant  and  inexpni  lose 
half  its  pleasures,  the  invidious  lose  them  alL 
What  a  paradise  lost  is  here ! 

Petrarea.  If  we  deduct  the  inexpert,  the  igno- 
rant, and  the  invidious,  can  we  correctly  say  it 
pleases  most  people  1  But  either  my  worst  com- 
positions are  the  most  admired,  or  the  insincere  and 
malignant  bring  them  most  forward  for  admira- 
tion, keeping  the  others  in  the  back-ground !  Son- 
netteers,  inoonsequence,  have  started  up  from  all 
quarters. 

Boccaedo.  The  sonnet  seems  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  languor  of  a  melancholy  and  despondent 
love,  the  rhymes  returning  and  replying  to  every 
plaint  and  every  pulsation.  Our  poetasters  are 
now  converting  it  into  the  penfold  and  pound  of 
stray  thoughts  and  vagrant  fimcies.  No  sooner 
have  they  collected  in  their  excursions  as  much 
matter  as  they  conveniently  can  manage,  than 
they  seat  themselves  down  and  set.  busily  to 
work,  punching  it  neatly  out  with  a  clever  cubic 
staimp  of  fourteen  lines  in  diameter. 

Petrarea.  A  pretty  sonnet  may  be  written  on  a 
lambkin  or  a  parsnep ;  there  being  room  enough 
for  truth  and  tenderness  on  the  edge  of  a  leaf  or 
the  tip  of  an  ear ;  but  a  great  poet  must  clasp  the 
higher  passions  breast  high,  and  oompell  them  in 
an  authoritative  tone  to  answer  his  interrogatories. 
y2 
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We  will  now  return  again  to  YirgO,  and  consider 
in  what  relation  he  stands  to  Dante.  Our  Tuscan 
and  Homer  are  never  inflated. 
I  Boccaccio,  Pardon  my  Interruption;  but  do 
you  find  that  Virgil  isl  Surely  he  has  always 
borne  the  character  of  the  most  chaste,  the  most 
temperate,  the  most  judicious  among  the  poets. 

Petrarccu  And  will  not  soon  lose  it.  Yet  never 
had  there  swelled,  in  the  higher  or  the  lower 
regions  of  poetry,  such  a  gust  as  here,  in  the  ex- 
ordium of  the  Oeorgics : 

Toque  adeo.  qnem  moz  quae  rint  habitnra  deomm 
Concilia  fAoertnm  est,  nrbisne  inTiMre,  Cesar, 
Terranimqae  relis  ourain,  et  te  maaclmtis  orbis 
Auotorem  frugum  f  •  . .  • 

Boccaccio,  Already  forestalled ! 
Pe^rarca, 

....  tempestatnmqne  potentem. 

Boccaccio.  Very  strange  coincidence  of  opposite 
qualifications. 
Petrarca, 

Acoipiat,  oingms  tnaternA  tempora  myrto : 
An  deus  immensl  Tenias  maris  .... 

Boccaccio  A  Qurelj  he  would  not   put  down 
Neptune ! 
Petrarea. 

.  . . .  ao  tua  naate 
Nomina  sola  oolant :  tibi  serviat  ultima  Thule. 

Boccouxio.  Catch  him  up !  catch  him  up !  xm- 
coil  the  whole  of  the  vessel's  rope !  never  did  man 
fill!  overboard  so  unluckily,  or  sink  so  deep  on  a 
sudden. 

Petrarca, 
Teqoe  sibi  generum  Tethys  emat  omnibm  undi»  f 

Boccaccio,  Nobody  in  his  senses  would  bid 
against  her :  what  indiscretion !  and  at  her  time 
of  life  too! 

Tefhys  tben  really,  meet  gallant  Cesar ! 
If  yon  would  only  condescend  to  please  her. 
With  all  her  waves  would  your  good  graces  boy. 
And  you  should  govern  all  the  Isle  of  Side. 

Pdrarca, 
Anne  novum  tardU  sidns  te  mendbus  addas  ? 

Boccaccio.  For  what  purpose  1  If  the  months 
were  doio,  he  was  not  likely  to  mend  their  speed 
by  mounting  another  passenger.  But  the  vacant 
place  is  such  an  inviting  one  1 

Petraroa, 

Qna  locus  Erlgonen  inter  Chelasque  eeqoentes 
Pfendltur. 

Boccaccio,  Plenty  of  room,  sir ! 
Peirarca. 

....  ipse  tibi  Jam  brachia  oontrahit  ardeoa, 
Scoipios  ... 

Boccaccio.   I  would  not  incommode  him;  I 
would  beg  him  to  be  quite  at  his  ease. 
Petrarca, 

. . .  .  et  coell  Just!  plus  parte  reliqoit 
Quicquid  eris  (nam  te  nee  sperent  Tartara  legem 
Nee  tibi  regnandi  veniet  tarn  diracnpido, 
Qnamvis  Elysios  miretur  Graeoia  oampoe. 
Nee  repetita  seqni  curet  Proserpina  matmn.) 


Boccacdo,  Was  it  not  enough  to  have  taken  all 
Varro's  invocation,  much  enlarged,  without  adding 
these  verses  to  the  other  twenty-three  1 

Petrarca,  Vainly  will  you  pass  through  tiie 
later  poets  of  the  empire,  and  look  for  the  like  ex- 
travagance and  bombast.  Tell  me  candidly  your 
opinion,  not  of  the  quantity  but  of  the  quality. 

Boeeaceh.  I  had  scarcely  formed  one  upon  them 
before.  Honestly  and  truly,  it  is  just  such  a 
rumbling  rotundity  as  might  have  been  blown, 
with  much  ado,  if  Lucan  and  Nero  had  joined 
their  pipes  and  puffed  together  into  the  same 
bUdder.  I  never  have  admired,  since  I  was  a 
schoolboy,  the  commencement  or  the  condnaon 
of  the  Ocorgica;  an  unwholesome  and  consuming 
fungus  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  a  withered  and  loose 
branch  at  the  summit. 

Boccaccio.  Viigil  and  Dante  are  altogether  so 
different,  that,  unless  you  will  lend  me  your  whole 
store  of  ingenuity,  I  shall  never  bring  them  to 
bear  one  upon  the  other. 

Petrarca.  Frequently  the  points  of  comparison 
are  salient  in  proportion  as  the  angles  of  simili- 
tude recede :  and  the  absence  of  a  quality  in  one 
man  usually  makes  us  recollect  its  presence  in 
another;  hence  the  comparison  is  at  the  same 
time  natural  and  involuntary.  Few  poets  are  so 
different  as  Homer  and  Viigil,  yet  no  comparison 
has  been  made  oftener.  Ovid,  although  unlike 
Homer,  is  greatly  more  like  him  than  Virgil  is; 
for  there  is  the  same  fiicility,  and  apparency  the 
same  negligence,  in  both.  The  great  fimlt  in 
the  Metamorphoses  is  in  the  plan,  as  proposed  in 
the  argument, 

primaque  ab  origf  ne  mnndi 
In  mea  perpetuum  dednoere  tempora  carmen. 

Had  he  divided  the  more  interesting  of  the 
tales,  and  omitted  all  the  transformations,  he 
would  have  written  a  greater  number  of  exquisite 
poems  than  any  author  of  Italy  or  Greece.  He 
wants  on  many  occasions  the  gravity  of  Viigil ;  he 
wants  on  all  the  variety  of  ^ence ;  but  it  is  a 
very  mistaken  notion  that  he  either  has  heavier 
fikults  or  more  numerous.  His  natural  air  of  levity, 
his  unequalled  and  unfiling  ease,  have  always 
made  the  contrary  opinion  prevalent  Brrm 
and  &ult8  are  readily  supposed,  in  literature  as  in 
life,  where  there  is  much  gaiety :  and  the  appear- 
ance of  ease,  among  those  who  never  could  acquire 
or  understand  it,  excites  a  suspicion  of  negligaioe 
and  &ultiness.  Of  all  the  ancient  Somans,  Ovid 
had  the  finest  imagination ;  he  likewise  had  the 
truest  tact  in  jud^g  the  poetry  of  his  contem- 
poraries and  predecessors.  Compare  his  estimate 
with  Quintilian's  of  the  same  writers,  and  this 
will  strike  you  forcibly.  He  was  the  only  one  of 
his  countrymen  who  could  justly  i^preciate  Uie 
labours  of  Lucretius. 

Carmlna  sabllmis  tunc  sunt  peritura  Loor^» 
Bxitio  toras  quum  dabit  una  diea. , 

And  the  kindness  with  which  he  rests  on  all  the 
others,  shows  a  benignity  of  disposition  which  m 
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often  lamentably  deficient  in  authors  who  write 
tenderly  upon  imaginary  occasions. 

I  begin  to  be  inclined  to  your  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  advantages  of  our  Italian  versification.  It 
sorely  has  a  greater  variety,  in  its  usual  measure, 
than  the  Li^,  in  dactyls  and  spondees.  We 
admit  several  feet  into  ours :  the  Latin,  if  we 
bdieve  the  grammarians,  admits  only  two  into 
the  heroic ;  and  at  least  seven  verses  in  every  ten 
eooelude  with  a  dissyUabic  word. 

Boeeaedo.  We  are  taught  indeed  that  the  final 
foot  of  an  hexameter  is  always  a  spondee :  but  our 
ean  deny  the  assertion,  and  prove  to  us  that  it 
never  is,  any  more  than  it  is  in  the  Italian.  In 
I  both  the  one  and  the  other  the  last  foot  is  nni- 
<  fimnly  a  trochee  in  pronunciation.  There  is  only 
I  one  species  of  Latin  verse  which  ends  with  a  true 
I  inflexible  spondee,  and  this  is  the  acazon.  Its 
I  name  of  the  limper  is  but  little  prepossessing,  yet 
I  the  two  most  botutiful  and  most  pc^ect  poems  of 
,  the  language  are  composed  in  it;  the  ilfi9erC%z^u/^ 
I   and  the  Sirmio. 

Porarea.  This  is  likewise  my  opinion  of  those 
two  little  golden  images,  which  however  are  in- 
I   sufficient  to  raise  Catullus  on  an  equality  with 
I    Viigil:  nor  would  twenty  such.    Amplitude  of 
I   dimensions  is  requisite  to  constitute  the  greatness 
'   of  a  poet,  beside  his  symmetry  of  form  and  his 
richness  of  decoration.    We  have  conversed  more 
I   than  once  together  on  the  defects  and  oversights 
of  the  correct  and  elaborate  Mantuan,  but  never 
without  the  expression  of  our  gratitude  for  the 
exquisite  delight  he  has  afibrded  us.    We  may 
forgive  him  his  Proteus  and  his  PoUio ;  but  we 
'   can  not  well  forbear  to  ask  him,  how  .£neas  came 
'    to  know  that  Acragas  was  formerly  the  sire  of 
I    high-metUed  steeds,  even  if  such  had  been  the 
fii^?    But  such  was  only  the  fiict  a  thousand 
;    jears  afterward,  in  the  reign  of  Gelon. 
j       Boeeaceio.  Was  it  then?    Were  the  horses  of 
Oelon  and  Theron  and  Hiero,  of  Agrigentine  or 
I    Kdlian  breed  1  The  country  was  never  celebrated 
,    for  a  race  adapted  to  chariots ;  such  horses  were 
mostly  brought  firom  Thessaly,  and  probably  some 
'    from  Africa.    I  do  not  believe  there  was  ever  a 
j    fine  one  in  Italy  before  the  invasion  of  Fyrrhus. 
I    No  doubt,  Hannibal  introduced  many.    Greece 
henelf,  I  suspect,  was  greatly  indebted  to  the 
)    itads  of  Xerxes  for  the  noblest  of  her  prizes  on 
I    the  Olympic  plain.    In  the  kingdom  of  Naples  I 
have  obsCTved  more  horses  of  high  blood  than  in 
I    tny  other  quarter  of  Italy.     It  is  there  that 
Pjrrrhus  and  Hannibal  were  stationary :  and,  long 
I    sfter  these,  the  most  warlike  of  men,  the  Nor- 
mans, took  possession  of  the  country.    And  the 
I    Nonnans  would   have  horses  worUiy  of  their 
I    nlonr,  had  they  unyoked  them  from  the  chariot  of 
thcwm.   Subduers  of  Prance,  of  Sicily,  of  Cyprus, 
I    they  made  England  herself  accept  their  laws. 
Viigil,  I  remember,  in  the  Cfeorgica,  has  given 
some  directions  in  the  choice  of  horses.  He  speaks 
,    ui£ivourably  of  the  white :  yet  painters  have  been 
fond  of  representing  the  leaders  of  armies  mounted 
on  them.    And  the  reason  is  quite  as  good  as  the 


reason  of  a  writer  on  husbandry,  Cato  or  Colu- 
mella, for  choosing  a  house-dog  of  a  contrary 
colour :  it  being  desirable  that  a  general  should 
be  as  conspicuous  as  possible,  and  a  dog,  guarding 
against  thieves^  as  invisible. 

I  love  beyond  measure  in  Virgil  his  kindness 
toward  dumb  creatures.  Although  he  represents 
his  Mezentius  as  a  hater  of  the  Qods,  and  so 
inhuman  as  to  fitsten  dead  bodies  to  the  living, 
and  violates  in  him  the  unity  of  character  more 
than  character  was  ever  violated  before,  we  treat 
as  impossible  all  he  has  been  telling  us  of  his 
atrocities,  when  we  hear  his  allocution  to  Rhoebus. 

Petrarea.  The  dying  hero,  for  hero  he  is  tran- 
scendently  above  all  ^e  others  in  the  .^neid,  is 
not  only  the  kindest  fiither,  not  only  the  most  pas- 
sionate in  his  g^ef  for  Lausus,  but  likewise  gives 
way  to  manly  sorrows  for  the  mute  companion  of 
his  warfare. 

Rhfltbe  dlu,  red  d  qua  d!a  mortalibus  tuqaain, 
Viximiu. 

Here  the  philosophical  reflection  addressed  to 
the  worthy  quadruped,  on  the  brief  duration  of 
human  and  equine  life,  is  ill  applied.  It  is  not 
the  thought  for  the  occasion;  it  is  not  the  thought 
for  the  man.  He  could  no  mor^  have  uttered  it 
than  Rhoebus  could  have  appreciated  it.  This 
is  not  however  quite  so  great  an  absurdity  as  the 
tender  apostrophe  of  the  monster  Proteus  to  the 
dead  Enrydice.  Beside,  the  youth  of  Lausus,  and 
the  activity  and  strength  of  Mezentius,  as  exerted 
in  many  actions  just  before  his  fidl,  do  not  allow 
us  to  suppose  that  he  who  says  to  his  horse 
Dluvlzimua» 

had  passed  the  meridian  of  existence. 

Boeeaceio.  Francesco !  it  is  a  pity  you  had  no 
opportunity  of  looking  into  the  mouth  of  the 
good  horse  Rhoebus :  perhaps  his  teeth  had  not 
lost  all  their  marks. 

Petraroa,  They  would  have  been  lost  upon  me, 
though  horses'  mouths  to  the  intelligent  are  more 
trustworthy  than  many  others. 

Boeeaceio.  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that 
Virgil  is  inferior  to  Homer,  not  only  in  genius, 
but  in  judgment,  and  to  an  equal  d^^ree  at  the 
very  least.  I  shall  never  dare  to  employ  half 
your  suggestions  in  our  irritable  city,  for  fear  of 
raising  up  two  new  fitctions,  the  Virgilians  and 
the  Dantists. 

Petrarea,  I  wish  in  good  truth  and  seriousness 
you  could  raise  them,  or  anything  like  zeal  for 
genius,  with  whomsoever  it  might  abide. 

Boceaodo.  Tou  really  have  almost  put  me  out 
of  conceit  with  Viigil. 

Petrarea,  1  have  done  a  great  wrong  then  both 
to  him  and  you.  Admiration  is  not  the  pursuivant 
to  all  the  steps  even  of  an  admirable  poet ;  but 
respect  is  stationary.  Attend  him  where  the 
ploughman  is  unyoking  the  sorrowful  ox  from  his 
companion  dead  at  the  furrow ;  follow  him  up  the 
arduous  ascent  where  he  springs  beyond  the  strides 
of  Lucretius ;  and  close  the  procession  of  his  glory 
with  the  coursers  and  cars  of  Elis. 
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THIRD  DAY'S  INTERVIEW. 


It  being  now  the  Lord's  day,  MeiBer  Fran- 
cesco thought  it  meet  that  he  should  rise  earlj 
in  the  morning  and  bestir  himself  to  hear 
mass  in  the  parish  chorch  at  Certaldo.  Where- 
upon he  went  on  tiptoe,  if  so  weighty  a  man  coold 
indeed  go  in  such  a  £Mihion,  and  lifted  softly  the 
latch  of  Ser  Giovanni's  chamber-door,  that  he 
might  salute  him  ere  he  departed,  and  occasion 
no  wonder  at  the  step  he  was  about  to  take.  He 
found  Ser  Giovanni  &8t  asleep,  with  the  missal 
wide  open  across  his  nose,  and  a  pleasant  smile  on 
his  genial  joyous  mouth.  Ser  Francesco  leaned 
over  the  couch,  closed  his  hands  together,  and, 
looking  with  even  more  than  his  usual  benignity, 
said  in  a  low  voice, 

"  God  bless  thee,  gentle  soul  I  the  mother  of 
purity  and  innocence  protect  thee !" 

He  then  went  into  the  kitchen,  where  he  found 
the  girl  Assunta,  and  mentioned  his  resolution. 
She  informed  him  that  the  horse  had  eaten  his* 
two  beans,  and  was  as  strong  as  a  lion  and  as 
ready  as  a  lover.  Ser  Francesco  patted  her  on  the 
cheek,  and  called  her  sempliceUa  !  She  was  over- 
joyed at  this  honour  from  so  great  a  man,  the 
bosom-Mend  of  her  good  master,  whom  she  had 
always  thought  the  greatest  man  in  the  world,  not 
excepting  Monsignore,  until  he  told  her  he  was 
only  a  dog  confh>nted  with  Ser  Francesco.  She 
tripped  alertly  across  the  paved  court  into  the 
stable,  and  took  down  the  saddle  and  bridle  from 
the  fiurther  end  of  the  rack.  But  Ser  Francesco, 
with  his  natural  politeness,  would  not  allow  her 
to  equip  his  pali^y. 

"  This  is  not  the  work  for  maidens,"  said  he ; 
"  return  to  the  house,  good  girl !" 

She  lingered  a  moment,  den  went  away ;  but, 
mistrusting  the  dexterity  of  Ser  Francesco,  she 
stopped  and  turned  back  again,  and  peeped 
through  the  half-closed  door,  and  heard  sundry 
sobs  and  wheezes  round  about  the  girth.  Ser 
Francesco's  wind  ill  seconded  his  intention ;  and, 
although  he  had  thrown  the  saddle  valiantly  and 
stoutly  in  its  station,  yet  the  girths  brought  him 
into  extremity.  She  entered  again,  and,  dissem- 
bling the  reason,  asked  him  whether  he  would  not 
take  a  small  besJcer  of  the  sweet  white  wine  before 
he  set  out,  and  offered  to  girdle  the  hone  while 
his  Reverence  bitted  and  bridled  him.  Before 
any  answer  could  be  returned,  she  had  begun. 
And  having  now  satisfactorily  executed  her  un- 
dertaking, she  felt  irrepressible  delight  and  i^ee 
at  being  able  to  do  what  Ser  Francesco  bad  fUUed 
in.  He  was  scarcely  more  successful  with  his 
allotment  of  the  labour;  found  unlooked-for  in- 
tricacies and  complications  in  the  machinery, 
wondered  that  human  wit  could  not  simplify  it,  and 

*  Literally,  due  /avct  the  ezprenfam  on  such  oooukms 
to  sifnlfy  a  small  qoantlty. 


declared  that  the  animal  had  never  exhibited  sneh 
restiveness  before.  In  fiMst,  he  never  bad  expe- 
rienced the  same  grooming.  At  this  conjuncture, 
a  green  cap  made  its  appearance,  bound  with  straw- 
coloured  ribbon,  and  sunnounted  with  two  bushy 
sprigs  of  hawthorn,  of  which  the  globular  buds 
were  swelling,  and  some  bursting,  but  fewer  yet 
open.  It  was  young  Simplizio  Nardi,  who  some- 
times came  on  the  Sunday  morning  to  sweep  the 
court-yard  for  Assunta. 

*'  0  !  this  time  yon  are  come  just  when  yoa 
were  wanted,"  said  the  girL 

*'  Bridle,  directly,  Ser  Francesco's  horse,  and 
then  go  away  about  your  business." 

The  youth  blushed,  and  kissed  Ser  Franoesoo's 
hand,  begging  his  permission.  It  was  soon  done. 
He  then  held  the  stirrup ;  and  Ser  Francesco,  with 
scarcely  three  efforts,  was  seated  and  erect  on  the 
saddle.  The  horse  however  had  somewhat  more 
inclination  for  the  stable  than  for  the  expedition; 
and,  as  Assunta  was  handing  to  the  rider  his  long 
ebony  staff,  bearing  an  ivory  caduceus,  the  qua- 
druped turned  suddenly  round.  Simplizio  called 
him  heaUaaoia!  and  then,  softening  it,  pooo  gar- 
halo!  and  proposed  to  Ser  Francesco  that  he 
should  leave  the  bastone  behind,  and  take  the 
crab-switch  he  presented  to  him,  giving  at  the 
same  time  a  sample  of  its  efficacy,  which  covered 
the  long  grizzle  hur  of  the  worthy  quadruped 
with  a  profusion  of  pink  blossoms,  like  embnHdeiy . 
The  ofier  was  declined;  but  Assunta  told  Sim- 
plizio to  carry  it  himself,  and  to  walk  by  the  aide 
of  Ser  Canonico  quite  up  to  the  ehurch-poich, 
having  seen  what  a  sad  dangerous  beast  his  reve- 
rence had  under  him. 

With  perfect  good  will,  partly  in  the  pride  <rf 
obedience  to  Assunta^  and  partly  to  eigoy  the  re- 
nown of  accompanying  a  canon  of  holy  ehnidi, 
Simplizio  did  as  she  enjoined. 

And  now  the  sound  of  village  bells,  in  many 
hamlets  and  convents  and  churches  out  of  sight, 
was  indistinctly  heard,  and  lost  again ;  and  ai 
last  the  five  of  Certaldo  seemed  to  crow  over  the 
fidntness  of  them  all.  The  freshness  of  the  morn- 
ing was  enough  of  itself  to  excite  tiie  spirits  of 
youth ;  a  portion  of  which  never  fidls  to  descend 
on  years  that  are  fiff  removed  ih>m  it,  if  the  mind 
has  partaken  in  innocent  mirth  while  it  was  its 
season  and  its  duty  to  enjoy  it.  Parties  of  yovng 
and  old  passed  tlie  canonico  and  his  attendant 
with  mute  respect,  bowing  and  bare-headed;  for 
that  ebony  staff  threw  its  spell  over  tiie  tongne, 
which  the  frank  and  hearty  salutation  of  the 
bearer  was  inadequate  to  hreik.  Simplizio,  onoe 
or  twice,  attempted  to  call  back  an  intimate  of 
the  same  age  with  himself;  but  the  utmost  he 
could  obtain  was  a  rweriUaaimo!  and  a  genu- 
flexion to  the  rider.    It  is  reported  tiiat  a  heart- 
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burning  rose  up  from  it  in  the  breast  of  a  cousin, 
Bome  days  alter,  too  distinctly  apparent  in  Uie 
long-drawn  appellation  of  Onwr"^  Simplizio. 

Ser  Francesco  moved  gradually  forward,  his 

steed  picking  his  way  along  the  lane,  and  looking 

fixedly  on  the  stones  with  all  the  sobrietgr  of  a 

mineialogist.    He  himself  was  well  satisfied  with 

I    the  pace,  and  told  Simplizio  to  be  sparing  of  the 

j    twiteh,  unless  in  case  of  a  hornet  or  gadfly.    Sim- 

;   plizio  smiled,  toward  the  hedge,  and  wondered  at 

the  eondesoension  of  so  great  a  theologian  and 

titiologer,  in  joking  with  him  aliout  the  gadflies 

I    and  hornets  in  the  beginning  of  April.    "  Ah ! 

I    there  are  men  in  the  world  who  can  make  wit 

ottt  of  anything  1"  said  he  to  himself. 

As  they  approached  the  walls  of  the  town,  the 

whole  country  was  pervaded  by  a  stirring  and  di- 

renified  ur  of  gladness.     Laughter  and  songs 

md  flutes  and  viols,  inviting  voices  and  complying 

re^nses,  mingled  with  merry  bells  and  with 

proeesBloiial  hymns,  along  the  woodland  paths 

and  along  the  yellow  meadows.    It  was  really  the 

Lordi  Day,  for  he  made  his  creatures  happy  in 

%  and  their  hearts  were  thankful.  Even  the  cruel 

had  ceased  from  cruelty ;  and  the  rich  man  alone 

exacted  from  the  animal  his  daily  labour.    Ser 

Viancesco  made  this  remark,  and  told  his  youthful 

guide  that  he  had  never  been  before  where  he 

oonld  not  walk  to  church  on  a  Sunday ;  and  that 

nothing  should  persuade  him  to  urge  the  speed  of 

his  beast,  on  the  seventh  day,  beyond  his  natural 

and  willing  foot's-pace.    He  reached  the  gates  of 

,    Certaldo  more  than  half  an  hour  before  the  time 

,    ofaervice,  and  he  found  laurels  suspended  over 

I    them,  and  being  suspended ;  and  many  pleasant 

<   and  beautiful  &ceswere  protruded  between  the 

I    ranks  of  gentry  and  clergy  who  awaited  him. 

i    Little  did  he  expect  such  an  attendance;  but 

{    Fra  Biagio  of  San  Y ivaldo,  who  himsdf  had  offered 

,    no  obsequiousness  or  respect^  had  scattered  the 

I    secret  of  his  visit  throughout  the  whole  country. 

A  young  poet,  the  most  celebrated  in  the  town, 

I    approached  the  canonico  with  a  long  scroll  of 

I    venes,  which  fell  below  the  knee,  beginning, 

**  Bow  aball  we  wdoome  oar  ninttrioiu  guest  ?** 

I       To  which  Ser  Francesco  immediately  replied, 
'    "  l^e  your  fiivonrite  maiden,  lead  the  dance  with 
her,  and  bid  all  your  friends  follow ;  you  have  a 
good  half-hour  for  it" 

Universal  applauses  succeeded,  the  music  struck 

ip,  couples  were  instantly  formed.    The  gentry 

on  this  occasion  led  out  the  dttadinama,  as  they 

aaoally  do  in  the  villeggiatura,  rarely  in  the  car- 

airal,  and  never  at  other  times.    The  elder  of  the 

I    priests  stood  round  in  their  sacred  vestments,  and 

\   looked  with  cordiality  and  approbation  on  the 

youths,  whose  hands  and  anns  could  indeed  do 

much,  and  did  it,  but  whose  active  eyes  could 

nrely  mere   npward   the   modester  of   their 

partners. 

I       While  the  elder  of  the  clergy  were  thus  gather- 


*  Gontnotion  of  Wpnor,  oosloinary  in  TineaBj. 


ing  the  fhiits  of  their  liberal  cares  and  paternal 
exhortations,  some  of  the  younger  looked  on  with 
a  tenderer  sentiment,  not  unmingled  with  reg^t. 
Suddenly  the  beUs  ceased ;  the  figure  of  the  dance 
was  broken ;  all  hastened  into  the  church ;  and 
many  hands  that  joined  on  the  green,  met  toge- 
ther at  the  font,  and  touched  the  brow  recipro- 
cally with  its  lustral  waters,  in  soul-devotion. 

After  the  service,  and  after  a  sermon  a  good 
church-hour  in  length  to  gratify  him,  enriched 
with  compliments  from  all  authors,  christian  and 
pagan,  informing  him  at  the  conclusion  that,  al- 
though he  had  been  crowned  in  the  Capitol,  he 
must  die,  being  bom  mortal,  Ser  Francesco  rode 
homeward.  The  sermon  seemed  to  have  sunk 
deeply  into  him,  and  even  into  the  horse  under 
him,  for  both  of  them  nodded,  both  snorted, 
and  one  stumbled.  Simplizio  was  twice  fidn 
to  cry, 

"  Ser  Canonico  I  ^verenza  f  in  this  country  if 
we  sleep  before  dinner  it  does  us  harm.  There  are 
stones  in  the  road,  Ser  Canonico,  loose  as  eggs  in 
a  nest,  and  pretty  nigh  as  thick  together,  huge 
as  mountains.** 

"  Good  Ud  !**  said  Ser  Francesco,  rubbing  his 
eyes,  "  toss  the  biggest  of  them  out  of  the  way, 
and  never  mind  the  rest." 

The  horse,  although  he  walked,  shuffled  almost 
into  an  amble  as  he  approached  the  stable,  and 
his  master  looked  up  at  it  with  nearly  the  same 
contentment.  Assunta  had  been  ordered  to  wait 
for  his  return,  and  cried, 

"0  Ser  Francesco!  you  are  looking  at  our 
long  apricot,  that  runs  the  whole  lengUi  of  the 
stable  and  bam,  covered  with  blossoms  as  the  old 
white  hen  is  with  feathers.  You  must  come  in 
the  summer,  and  eat  this  fine  fruit  with  Signer 
Padrone.  Ton  can  not  think  how  raddy  and 
golden  and  sweet  and  mellow  it  is.  There  are 
peaches  in  all  the  fields,  and  plums,  and  pears, 
and  apples,  but  there  is  not  another  apricot  for 
miles  and  miles.  Ser  Qiovanni  brought  the  stone 
from  Naples  before  I  was  bora :  a  kidy  gave  it  to 
him  when  she  had  eaten  only  half  the  fruit  off  it: 
but  perhaps  yon  may  have  seen  her,  for  you  have 
ridden  as  fitr  as  Rome,  or  beyond.  Padrone  looks 
often  at  the  fruit,  and  eats  it  willingly ;  and  I 
have  seen  him  turn  over  the  stones  in  his  plate, 
and  choose  one  out  from  the  rest,  and  put  it  into 
his  pocket)  but  never  plant  it." 

"  Where  is  the  youUi  V  inquired  Ser  Francesco. 

"  Gone  away,**  answered  the  maiden. 

"  I  wanted  to  thank  him,"  said  the  Canonioo. 

"  May  I  tell  him  so  V  asked  she. 

"  And  give  him,"  oontinued  he,  holding  a  piece 
of  silver  .  .  . 

"  I  will  give  him  something  of  my  own,  if  he 
goes  on  and  behaves  well,"  said  she:  "  but  Signer 
Padrone  would  drive  him  away  for  ever,  I  am 
sure,  if  he  were  tempted  in  an  evil  hour  to  accept 
a  quattrino,  for  any  service  he  could  render  the 
fHends  of  the  house." 

Ser  Francesco  was  delighted  with  the  graceful 
animation  of  this  ingenuous  girl,  and  asked  her, 
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with  a  little  curiosity,  how  she  could  afford  to 
make  him  a  present. 

"  I  do  not  intend  to  make  him  a  present,**  she 
replied :  "  hut  it  is  better  he  should  be  rewarded 
by  me,**  she  blushed  and  hesitated,  "or  by  Signer 
Padrone,"  she  added,  '*  than  by  your  reverence. 
He  has  not  done  half  his  duty  yet ;  not  half.  I 
will  teach  him  :  he  is  quite  a  child ;  four  months 
younger  than  me." 

Ser  Francesco  went  into  the  house,  saying  to 
himself  at  the  doorway, 

"  Truth,  innocence,  and  gentle  manners,  have 
not  yet  left  the  earth.  There  are  sermons  that 
never  make  the  ears  weaiy.  I  have  heard  but 
few  of  them,  and  come  from  church  for  this." 

Whether  Simplizio  had  obeyed  some  private 
signal  from  Assunta,  or  whether  his  own  delicacy 
had  prompted  him  to  disappear,  he  was  now  again 
in  the  stable,  and  the  manger  was  replenished 
with  hay.  A  bucket  was  soon  after  heard  ascend- 
ing from  the  well ;  and  then  two  words,  "  Thanks, 
Simplizio." 

When  Petrarca  entered  the  chamber,  he  found 
Boccaccio  with  his  breviary  in  his  hand,  not  look- 
ing into  it  indeed,  but  repeating  a  thanksgiving 
in  an  audible  and  impassioned  tone  of  voice. 
Seeing  Ser  Francesco,  he  laid  the  book  down 
beside  him,  and  welcomed  him. 

"  I  hope  you  have  an  appetite  after  your  ride," 
said  he,  "  for  you  have  sent  home  a  good  dinner 
before  you." 

Ser  Francesco  did  not  comprehend  him,  and 
expressed  it  not  in  words  but  in  looks. 

''  I  am  afraid  you  will  dine  sadly  late  to-day : 
noon  has  struck  this  half-hour,  and  you  must  wait 
another,  I  doubt  However,  by  good  luck,  I  had 
a  couple  of  citat>na  in  the  house,  intended  to 
assuage  my  thirst  if  the  fever  had  continued.  This 
being  over,  by  God's  mercy,  I  will  try  (please 
God !)  whether  we  two  greyhounds  can  not  be  a 
match  for  a  leveret." 

"  How  is  this]"  said  Ser  Francesco. 

**  Toung  Marc- Antonio  Grilli,  the  cleverest  lad 
in  the  parish  at  noosing  any  wild  animal,  is  our 
patron  of  the  feast  He  has  wanted  for  many  a 
day  to  say  something  in  the  ear  of  Matilda 
Yercelli  Bringing  up  the  leveret  to  my  bedside, 
and  opening  the  lips,  and  cracking  the  knuckles, 
and  turning  the  foot  round  to  show  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  hair  upon  it,  and  to  prove 
that  it  really  and  truly  was  a  leveret,  and  might 
be  eaten  without  offence  to  my  teeth,  he  informed 
me  that  he  had  left  his  mother  in  the  yard,  ready 
to  dress  it  for  me ;  she  having  been  cook  to  the 
prior.  He  protested  he  owed  the  crowned  martyr 
a  forest  of  leverets,  boars,  deer,  and  everything 
else  within  them,  for  having  commanded  the 
most  backward  girls  to  dance  directly.  Where- 
upon he  darted  forth  at  Matilda,  saying,  'The 
croumed  martyr  orders  it,'  seizing  both  her  hands, 
and  swinging  her  round  before  she  knew  what 
she  was  about  He  soon  had  an  opportunity  of 
applying  a  word,  no  doubt  as  dexterously  as  hand 
or  foot ;  and  she  said  submissively,  but  seriously. 


and  almost  sadly,  '  Marc- Antonio,  now  all  the 
people  have  seen  it,  they  will  think  it.' 

"  And,  after  a  pause, 

'"  I  am  quite  ashamed :  and  so  should  you  be : 
are  not  you  now  V 

"  The  others  had  run  into  the  church.  Matilda^ 
who  scarcely  had  noticed  it,  cried  suddenly, 

"  '  0  Santissima !  we  are  quite  alone.' 

"  *  Will  you  be  minel'  cried  he,  enthufiiastically. 

'"  0 !  they  will  hear  you  in  the  church,'  replied 
she. 

"  '  They  shall,  they  shall,'  cried  he  again,  as 
loudly. 

"  *  If  you  will  only  go  away.' 

"'And  then  r 

"  *  Yes,  yes,  indeed.' 

"  '  The  Virgin  hears  you  :  fifty  saints  are  wit- 
nesses.' 

"  '  Ah  I  they  know  you  made  me :  they  will    i 
look  kindly  on  us.' 

"  He  released  her  hand :  she  ran  into  the  church, 
doubling  her  veil  (I  will  answer  for  her)  at  the  door, 
and  kneeling  as  near  it  as  she  could  find  a  place.    . 

"  '  By  St  Peter,'  said  Marc- Antonio,  '  if  there  I 
is  a  leveret  in  the  wood,  the  croumed  martyr  shall  ' 
dine  upon  it  this  blessed  day.'  And  he  bounded 
off,  and  set  about  his  occupation.  I  inquired 
what  induced  him  to  designate  you  by  such  a 
title.  He  answered,  that  everybody  knew  yon 
had  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  at  Rome, 
between  the  pope  and  antipope,  and  had  per- 
formed many  miracles,  for  which  they  had 
canonised  you,  and  that  you  wanted  only  to  die 
to  become  a  saint" 

The  leveret  was  now  served  up,  cut  into  small 
pieces,  and  covered  with  a  rich  tenacious  sauce, 
composed  of  sugar,  citron,  and  various  spices. 
The  appetite  of  Ser  Francesco  was  contagions. 
Never  was  dinner  more  enjoyed  by  two  com- 
panions, and  never  so  much  by  a  greater  number. 
One  glass  of  a  fragrant  wine,  Uie  colour  of  honey, 
and  unmixed  with  water,  crowned  the  repast  Ser 
Francesco  then  went  into  his  own  chamber,  and 
found,  on  his  ample  mattress,  a  cool  refreshing 
sleep,  quite  sufficient  to  remove  all  the  &tigues 
of  the  morning ;  and  Ser  Giovanni  lowered  the 
pillow  against  which  he  had  seated  himself  and 
fell  into  his  usual  repose.  Their  separation  was 
not  of  long  continuance :  and,  the  religious  duties  ■ 
of  the  Sabbath  having  been  performed,  a  few  re- 
flections on  literature  were  no  longer  interdicted. 

Boeeaeeio,  How  happens  it,  0  Francesco !  thai 
nearly  at  the  close  of  our  lives,  after  all  our  eflfbris 
and  exhortations,  we  are  standing  quite  alone  in 
the  extensive  fields  of  literature?  We  are  only 
like  to  mioria  struck  from  the  anvil  of  the  gigantic 
Dante.  We  carry  our  fire  along  with  us  in  our 
paraboh^  and,  behold!  it  fiills  extinguished  on 
the  eartlL 

Petrarea,  Courage !  courage !  we  have  hardly 
yet  lighted  the  hunp  and  shown  the  way. 

Booecuioip.  You  are  a  poet ;  I  am  only  a  com- 
mentator, and  must  soothe  my  own  fiulnres  in  the 
success  of  my  master. 
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1  can  not  but  think  again  and  again,  how  firoit- 
kadj  the  braveet  have  striyen  to  perpetuate  the 
aaoendancy  or  to  establish  the  basis  of  empire, 
when  Ali^eri  hath  fixed  a  language  for  thousands 
of  years,  and  for  myriads  of  men ;  a  language  fax 
richer  and  more  beautiful  than  our  glorious  Italy 
erer  knew  before,  in  any  of  her  regions,  since  the 
AUic  and  the  Dorian  contended  for  the  prize  of 
eloquence  on  her  southern  shores.  Eternal 
honour,  eternal  veneration,  to  him  who  raised  up 
oar  country  firom  the  barbarism  that  surrounded 
her !  Bemember  how  abort  a  time  before  him, 
hia  master  Brunetto  Latini  wrote  in  Freneh; 
prose  indeed ;  but  whatever  has  enough  in  it  for 
poetry,  has  enough  for  prose  out  of  its  shreds  and 
Klvages. 

Petrarea.  Brunetto  1  Brunetto !  it  was  not  well 
done  in  thee.  An  Italian,  a  poet,  write  in  French! 
What  human  ear  can  tolerate  its  nasty  nasalities  1 
what  homely  intellect  be  satisfied  with  its  bare- 
booe  poverty  I  By  good  fortune  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it  in  the  course  of  our  examinatioiL 
Several  things  in  Dante  himself  you  will  find 
more  easy  to  expUin  than  to  excuse.  Tou  have 
already  given  me  a  specimen  of  them,  which  I 
need  not  assist  you  in  rendering  more  copious. 

Boecaedo,  There  are  certainly  some  that  re- 
quire no  little  circumspection.  Difiicult  as  they 
are  to  excuse,  the  difficulty  lies  more  on  the  side 
of  the  clergy  than  the  Uuty. 

Petrarea,  I  understand  you.  The  ^^ergpo  of  your 
author  has  jdways  a  reference  to  the  court  of  the 
Vatican.  Here  he  speaks  in  the  dark:  against 
his  private  enemies  he  always  is  clear  and  explicit 

UnlesB  you  are  irresistibly  pressed  into  it,  give 
DO  more  than  two,  or  at  most  three  lectures,  on 
the  verse  which,  I  predict,  will  appear  to  our 
Floi^itines  the  cleverest  in  the  poem. 

Che  T«l  Tiso  d«gU  nominl  legge  O  M  O. 

Boceacdo,  We  were  very  near  a  new  civil  war 
about  the  interpretation  of  it 

Petrarea.  Foolisher  questions  have  excited 
general  ones.  What,  I  wonder,  rendered  you  all 
thus  reasonable  at  last? 

Boccaccio.  The  minority,  which  on  few  occa- 
W3m  is  ISO  much  in  the  right>  agreed  with  me  that 
the  two  eyes  are  signified  by  the  two  vowehi,  the 
note  by  the  centre  of  the  consonant,  and  the  tem- 
ples by  its  exterior  lines. 

Petrarea.  In  proceeding  to  explore  the  Paradise 
more  mmutely,  I  must  caution  you  against  re- 
markmg  to  your  audience,  that,  although  the  nose 
u  between  the  ^es,  the  temples  are  not,  exactly. 
An  observation  which,  if  w^  established,  might 
be  resented  as  somewhat  injurious  to  the  Divinity 
oftheContfnecftd. 

Boccaccio.  With  all  its  flatnesses  and  swamps, 
Dttny  have  preferred  the  Paradiao  to  the  other 
two  sections  of  the  poem. 

P^rarca,  There  is  as  little  in  it  of  very  bad 
poetry,  or  we  may  rather  say,  as  little  of  what  is 
no  poetry  at  all,  as  in  either,  which  are  nninviting 
<nai  an  absolute  ku^  of  interest  and  allusion. 


from  the  confhsedness  of  the  ground-work,  the 
indistinctness  of  the  scene,  and  the  paltriness  (in 
great  measure)  of  the  agents.  If  we  are  amazed 
at  the  number  of  Latin  verses  in  the  Ir^emo  and 
Purgaicrio,  what  must  we  be  at  their  fertility  in 
the  Paradi90,  where  they  drop  on  us  in  ripe 
clusters  through  every  glen  and  avenue!  We 
reach  the  concluaon  of  the  sixteenth  canto  before 
we  come  in  sight  of  poetry,  or  more  than  a  glade 
with  a  gleam  upon  it.  Here  we  find  a  descrip- 
tion of  Florence  in  her  age  of  iimocence :  but  the 
scour^  of  satire  sounds  in  our  ears  before  we  fix 
the  attention. 

Boecaocio,  I  like  the  old  Qhibelline  best  in  the 
seventeenth,  where  he  dismisses  the  doctors,  oorks 
up  the  Latin,  ceases  from  psalmody,  looses  the 
arms  of  Calfucci  and  Arigucci,  sets  down  Capon- 
saoco  in  the  market,  and  gives  us  a  stave  of  six 
verses  which  repays  us  amply  for  our  heaviest  toils 
and  suflferings. 

Tn  lasderal  ognl  oota  diletta,  Ac 

But  he  soon  grows  weary  of  tenderness  and  sick 
of  sorrow,  and  returns  to  his  habitual  exercise  of 
throwing  stones  and  calling  names. 

Again  we  are  refreshed  in  the  twentieth.  Here 
we  come  to  the  simile :  here  we  look  up  and  see 
his  lark,  and  are  happy  and  lively  as  herself.  Too 
soon  the  hard  fingers  of  the  master  are  round  our 
wrists  again :  we  are  dragged  into  the  school,  and 
are  obliged  to  attend  the  divinity-examination, 
which  the  poet  undergoes  from  Saint  Simon-Peter. 
He  acquits  himself  pretty  well,  and  receives  a 
handsome  compliment  from  the  questioner,  who, 
" infiamed  with  low"  acknowledges  he  has  given 
"a  good  aceount  of  the  coinage,  both  in  regard  to 
weight  and  aUoy** 

"Tell  me,**  continues  he,  "have  you  any  of  it 
in  your  pocket  1" 

"  Tea^**  replies  the  scholar, "  and  so  shining  and 
round  that  I  doubt  not  what  mint  it  comes  from.** 

Saint  Simon-Peter  does  not  take  him  at  his 
word  for  it,  but  tries  to  puzzle  and  pose  him  with 
several  hard  queries.  He  answers  both  warily 
and  wittily,  and  grows  so  contented  with  his 
examining  master,  that>  instead  of  calling  him 
"  a  sergeant  ofit^aMbry"  as  he  did  before,  he  now 
entitles  him  "  the  baron.** 

I  must  consult  our  bishop  ere  I  venture  to 
comment  on  these  two  verses, 

Credo  una  encnin,  si  una  e  si  trina 
Che  Boffer&  oonginnto  iunt  et  estt, 

as,  whatever  may  peradventure  lie  within  them, 
they  are  hardly  worth  the  ceremony  of  being 
burnt  alive  for,  although  it  should  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Church. 

PetrarccL  I  recommend  to  you  the  straightfor-  i 
ward  course ;  but  I  believe  I  must  halt  a  little, 
and  advise  you  to  look  about  you.  If  you  let 
people  see  that  there  are  so  many  fiuilts  in  your 
author,  they  will  reward  you,  not  according  to 
your  merits,  but  according  to  its  defects.  On 
celebrated  writers,  when  we  speak  in  public,  it  is 
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safer  to  speak  magnlfioently  than  coirecUf.  There- 
fore be  not  too  cantious  in  leading  your  disciples^ 
and  in  telling  them,  here  you  may  step  securely, 
here  you  must  mind  your  footing :  for  a  florin 
will  drop  out  of  your  pocket  at  erery  such  crevice 
yon  stop  to  cross. 

Boccaccio,  The  room  is  hardly  light  enough  to 
let  me  see  whether  you  are  smiling :  but,  being 
the  most  ingenuous  soul  aliye,  and  by  no  means 
the  least  jocose  one,  I  suspect  it  My  office  is,  to 
explain  what  is  difficult,  rather  than  to  expatiate 
on  what  is  beautiful  or  to  inyestigate  what  is 
amiss.  If  those  who  invite  me  to  read  the  lec- 
tures, mark  out  the  topics  for  me,  nothing  is 
easier  than  to  keep  within  them.  Yet  with  how 
true  and  entire  a  pleasure  shall  I  point  out  to  my 
fellow-citizens  such  a  glorious  tract  of  splendour 
as  there  is  in  the  single  line, 

Cio  clilo  vedero  ml  sembrmva  on  riio 
Doll*  nnlTano ! 

With  what  exultation  shall  I  toss  up  my  gauntlet 
into  the  balcony  of  proud  Antiquity,  and  cry. 
Descend!  Contend/ 

I  have  frequently  heard  your  admiration  of 
this  passage,  and  therefore  I  dwell  on  it  the  more 
delighted.  Beside,  we  seldom  find  anything  in 
our  progress  that  is  not  apter  to  excite  a  very 
different  sensation.  School-divinity  can  never  be 
made  attractive  to  the  Muses;  nor  will  Virgil 
and  Thomas  Aquinas  ever  cordially  shake  hands. 
The  unrelenting  rancour  against  the  popes  is  more 
tedious  than  unmerited :  in  a  poem  I  doubt  whe- 
ther we  would  not  rather  find  it  unmerited  than 
tedious.  For,  of  all  the  sins  against  the  spirit  of 
poetry,  this  is  the  most  unpardonable.  Something 
of  our  indignation,  and  a  proportion  of  our  scorn, 
may  fairly  be  detached  from  the  popes,  and  thrown 
on  the  pusillanimous  and  perfidious  who  suffered 
such  excrescences  to  shoot  up,  exhausting  and 
poisoning  the  soil  they  sprang  from. 

Petrarca,  I  do  not  wonder  they  make  Saint 
Peter  "  redden,"  as  we  hear  they  do,  but  I  regret 
that  they  make  him  stammer. 


QaegU  che  mnrpa  in  tern  U 
n  luogo  mio,  U  Inogo  inio»  die. 

Alighieri  was  not  the  first  catholic  who  taught 
us  that  the  papacy  is  usurpation,  nor  will  he  be 
(let  us  eamestiy  hope)  the  last  to  inculcate  so 
evident  a  doctrine. 

Boccaccio.  Canonico  of  Parma!  Canonico  of 
Parma !  yon  make  mj  hair  stand  on  end.  But 
since  nobody  sees  it  beside  yourself,  prythee  tell 
me  how  it  happens  that  an  infidlible  pope  should 
denounce  as  damnable  the  decision  of  another 
infallible  pope,  his  immediate  predecessor?  Qio- 
vanni  the  twenty-second,  whom  you  knew  inti- 
mately, taught  us  that  the  souls  of  the  just  oould 
not  ^joy  the  sight  of  God  until  after  the  day  of 
universal  judgment.  But  the  doctors  of  theology 
at  Paris,  and  those  learned  and  competent  clerks, 
the  kings  of  France  and  Naples,  would  not  aUow 
him  to  die  before  he  had  swallowed  the  choke- 
pear  they  could  not  chew.    The  succeeding  pope, 


who  called  himself  an  ass,  in  which  inftllibOity 
was  less  wounded,  and  neither  king  nor  doctor 
carped  at  it  (for  not  only  was  he  one,  but  as  troth- 
telling  a  beast  as  Balaam's),  condemned  this  error, 
as  indeed  well  he  might,  after  two  kings  had  aet 
their  fiuies  against  it.  But  on  the  whole,  the  thing 
is  ugly  and  perplexing.  That  they  were  both  in- 
&llible  we  know;  and  yet  they  differed!  Nay, 
the  former  differed  from  himself,  and  was  pope  sU 
the  while ;  of  course  in&llible !  Well,  since  we 
may  not  solve  the  riddle,  let  us  suppose  it  is  only 
a  mystery  the  more^  and  be  thankful  for  it. 

Petrarca.  That  is  best. 

^00000010.  I  never  was  one  of  thoee  who  wish 
for  ice  to  slide  upon  in  summer.  Being  no  theo- 
logian, I  neither  am  nor  desire  to  be  sharp-sighted 
in  articles  of  heresy :  but  it  is  reported  that  there 
are  among  Christians  some  who  hesitate  to  wor- 
ship the  Virgin. 

Petrarca.  Few,  let  us  hope. 

Boccaccio.  Hard  hearts !  Imagine  her,  in  her 
fifteenth  year,  fondling  the  lovely  babe  whom  ihe 
was  destined  to  outlive  !  destined  to  see  shedding 
his  blood,  and  bowing  hia  head  in  agony.  Can  we 
ever  pass  her  by  and  not  say  from  our  hearts, 

"  O  thou  whose  purity  had  only  the  stain  of 
oompassionate  tears  upon  it !  blessings,  bleodngs 
on  thee  I" 

I  never  saw  her  image  but  it  suspended  my  steps 
on  the  highway  of  the  worid,  discoursed  with  me, 
softened  and  chastened  me,  showing  me  too  dearly 
my  unworthineas  by  the  light  of  a  r^noving 
smile. 

Petrarca.  Woe  betide  those  who  cut  off  from 
us  any  source  of  tenderness,  and  shut  out  from 
any  of  our  senses  the  access  to  devotion ! 

Beatrice,  in  the  place  before  usi,  changes  colour 
too,  as  deeply  as  ever  she  did  on  earth ;  for  8amt 
Peter,  in  his  passion,  picks  up  and  flourishes  some 
very  filthy  words.  He  does  not  recover  the  ose 
of  hia  reason  on  a  sudden ;  but,  after  a  long  and 
bitter  complaint  that  faith  and  innocence  are  only 
to  be  found  in  little  children ;  and  that  the  child 
moreover  who  loves  and  listens  to  its  mother 
while  it  lisps,  wishes  to  see  her  buried  when  it  can 
speak  plainly ;  he  informs  us  that  thia  corruption 
ou^t  to  excite  no  wonder,  sinee  the  human  noe 
must  of  necessity  go  astray,  not  having  any  one 
upon  earth  to  govern  it. 

Boccaccio.  Is  not  this  strange  thou^ ;  from  the 
mouth  of  one  inspired  ?  We  are  taught  thai  there 
never  shall  be  wanting  a  head  to  govern  thediuidi ; 
could  Saint  Peter  say  that  it «««  wanting  I  lied 
my  Catholicism  here  touched  to  the  quick.  How- 
ever, I  am  resolved  not  to  doubt :  the  more  diffi- 
culties I  find,  the  fewer  questiona  I  raise :  the 
saints  must  settle  it,  as  wdl  as  thqr  can,  among 
themselves. 

Petrarca.  They  are  nearer  the  fountain  of  tnrth 
than  we  are ;  and  I  am  oonfident  Saint  Fanl  was 
in  the  right. 

Boccaccio,  I  do  verily  believe  he  may  have  been, 
although  ai  Bome  we  might  be  in  jeopardy  for 
saying  it.    Well  ia  it  for  me  that  my^  tstgtgemeai 
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is  to  oomment  on  Alighieri's  Divina  Cammedia, 
instead  of  hk  trefttlBe  De  ManardiiA,  He  Bays 
bold  things  there,  and  sets  apostles  and  popes  to- 
gether Vy  the  ears.  That  is  not  the  worst.  He 
Toold  deitioj  what  is  and  should  be,  and  wonld 
estiUish  whrt  never  can  nor  ought  to  be. 

Pttrona,  If  a  muTersal  monarch  could  make 
children  good  uniyersaily,  and  keep  them  as  inno- 
cent idksn  they  grow  op  as  when  they  were  in  the 
cndle,  we  might  wish  him  upon  his  throne  to- 
morrow. But  Alighieri,  and  those  others  who 
hsTe  coDedred  sudi  a  prodigy;  seem  to  be  unaware 
that  what  they  would  establish  for  the  sake  of 
■sitf » is  the  Teiy  thing  by  which  this  unity  must 
be  demolished.  For,  since  uniYorsal  power  does 
not  waSet  on  its  possessor  uniyersal  intelligence, 
and  since  a  greater  number  of  the  cunning  could 
and  would  avemble  round  him,  he  must  (if  we 
suppose  him  like  the  majority  and  nearly  the 
totiiity  of  his  class)  appoint  a  greater  proportion 
of  neh  subjects  to  the  management  and  controul 
of  his  dominions.  Many  of  them  would  become 
the  raieis  of  cities  and  of  provinoes  in  idueh  they 
bave  no  connexions  or  affinities,  and  in  which  the 
pteserration  of  character  is  less  desirable  to  them 
than  the  possession  of  power.  The  operations  of 
injostiee,  and  the  opportunities  of  improTcment^ 
wonld  be  alike  concealed  from  the  monarch  in 
the  remoter  parts  of  his  territories ;  and  every  man 
of  high  station  would  exercise  more  authority 
than  he. 

Boeoaoao,  Casting  aside  the  impracticable 
icheme  of  universal  monarchy,  if  kings  and  princes 
there  must  be,  even  in  the  midst  of  civility  and 
lettos,  why  can  not  they  return  to  European  cus- 
tom%  renouncing  those  Asiatic  practices  which 
are  become  enormously  prevalent]  why  can  not 
tbej  be  contented  with  such  power  as  the  kings 
of  Bome  and  the  lucnmons  of  Etruria  were  con- 
tented with  ?  But  forsooth  th^  are  wiser !  and 
soch  customs  are  obsolete!  Of  their  wisdom  I  shall 
Tentore  to  say  nothing,  for  nothing,  I  believe,  is 
to  be  said  of  it,  but  the  customs  are  not  obsolete 
in  other  countries.  They  have  taken  deep  root  in 
the  north,  and  exhibit  the  signs  of  vigour  and 
▼itali^.  Unhaffpily,  the  weakest  men  always 
think  th^  least  want  help ;  like  the  mad  and  the 
<lnnik.  Princes  and  geese  are  fond  of  standing 
on  one  leg,  and  &ncy  it  (no  doubt)  a  position  of 
Siaoefiilneas  and  security,  until  the  cramp  seizes 
them  on  a  sodden :  then  they  find  how  helpless 
they  are,  and  how  much  better  it  would  have  been 
if  they  had  employed  all  the  support  at  their 
disposal 

iVcrowo.  When  the  fiuniliars  of  absolute  princes 
tnnt  us,  as  th^  are  wont  to  do,  with  the  only 
*|wphthegm  th^  ever  learnt  by  heart,  namely, 
that  it  is  better  to  be  ruled  by  one  master  tham 
by  many,  I  quite  agree  with  them ;  unity  of  power 
being  Uie  principle  of  republicanism,  while  the 
principle  of  despotism  is  <JUvision  and  delegation. 
In  the  one  system,  every  man  conducts  his  own 
sffinrs,  dther  perscmally  or  through  the  agency  of 
ume  tni8t-w<^y  representative,  which  is  essen- 


tially the  same :  in  the  other  system,  no  man,  in 
quality  of  citizen,  has  any  affidrs  of  his  own  to 
conduct :  but  a  tutor  has  been  as  much  set  over 
him  as  over  a  lunatic,  as  little  with  his  option  or 
consent,  and  without  any  provision,  as  there  is  in 
the  case  of  the  lunatic,  for  returning  reason. 
Meanwhile,  the  spirit  of  republics  is  omnipresent 
in  them,  as  active  in  the  particles  as  in  the  mass, 
in  the  circumference  as  in  the  centre.  Eternal  it 
must  be,  as  truth  and  justice  are,  although  not 
stationary.  Yet  when  we  look  on  Yenice  and 
Qenoa»  on  the  turreted  Pisa  and  our  own  fair 
Florence,  and  many  smaller  cities  self-poised  in 
high  serenity;  when  we  see  what  edifices  th^ 
have  raised,  and  then  glance  at  the  wretched 
habitations  of  the  slaves  around,  the  Austrians, 
the  French,  and  other  fierce  restless  barbarians ; 
difficult  is  it  to  believe  that  the  beneficent  God, 
who  smiled  upon  these  our  kbours,  will  ever  in 
his  indignation  cast  them  down,  a  helpless  prey  to 
such  invaders. 

Morals  and  happiness  will  always  be  nearest  to 
perfection  in  small  communities,  where  fimction- 
aries  are  appointed  by  as  numerous  a  body  as  can 
be  brought  together  of  the  industrious  and  intel- 
ligent, who  have  observed  in  what  manner  they 
superintend  their  fiimilies,  and  converse  with  their 
equals  and  dependents.  Do  we  find  that  farms 
are  better  cultivated  for  being  large  1  is  your 
neighbour  friendlier  for  being  powerful  1  is  your 
steward  honester  and  more  attentive  for  having  a 
mortgage  on  your  estate  or  a  claim  to  a  joint 
property  in  your  mansion  1  Yet  well-educated 
men  are  seen  about  the  streets,  so  vacant  and 
delirious,  as  to  fimcy  that  a  country  can  only  be 
well  governed  by  somebody  who  never  saw  and 
will  never  see  a  twentieth  part  of  it,  or  know  a 
hundredth  part  of  its  necessities ;  somebody  who 
has  no  rektionships  in  it,  no  connexions,  no  re- 
membrances. A  man  without  soul  and  sympathy 
is  alone  to  be  the  governor  of  men !  Qiovanni ! 
our  Florentines  are,  beyond  all  others^  a  trea- 
cherous, tricking,  mercenary  race.  What  in  the 
name  of  heaven  will  become  of  them,  if  ever 
they  listen  to  these  ravings;  if  ever  they  lose, 
by  their  cowardice  and  diss^isions,  the  crust  of 
salt  that  keeps  them  from  putresoency,  their 
freedom? 

Boocaeoio,  Alas !  I  dare  hardly  look  out  some- 
tunes,  lest  I  see  before  me  the  day  when  German 
and  Spaniard  will  split  them  down  the  back  and 
throw  them  upon  t^e  coals.  Sad  thought !  here 
we  will  have  done  with  it.  We  can  not  help  them : 
we  have  made  the  most  of  them,  like  the  good 
tailor  who,  as  Dante  says,  cuts  his  coat  accord- 
ing to  his  cloth. 

Petroroo.  Do  you  intend,  if  they  should  call 
upon  you  again,  to  give  them  occasionally  some 
of  your  strictures  on  his  prose  writings  1 

Boeeaecio.  It  would  not  be  expedient.  Enough 
of  his  political  sentiments  is  exhibited,  in  various 
places  of  his  poem,  to  render  him  unacceptable 
to  one  party;  and  enough  of  his  theological,  or 
rather  his  ecclesiastical,  to  frighten  both.    Yoo 
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and  I  were  never  passionately  fond  of  the  papacy, 
to  which  we  trace  in  great  measare  the  miseries 
of  our  Italy,  its  divisionB  and  its  corruptions,  the 
substitution  of  cunning  for  fortitude,  and  of  creed 
for  conduct.  He  burst  into  indignation  at  the 
sight  of  this,  and,  because  the  popes  took  away 
our  Christianity,  he  was  so  angiy  he  would  throw 
her  freedom  after  it  Any  thorn  in  the  way  is 
fit  enough  to  toss  the  tattered  rag  on.  A  German 
king  will  do ;  Austrian  or  Bavarian,  Swabian  or 
Switzer.  And,  to  humiliate  us  more  and  more, 
and  render  us  the  laughing-stock  of  our  house- 
hold, he  would  invest  the  intruder  with  the  title 
of  Boman  emperor.  What!  it  is  not  enough 
then  that  he  assumes  it !  We  must  invite  him, 
forsooth,  to  accept  it  at  our  hands ! 

Petrarca,  Let  the  other  nations  of  Europe  be 
governed  by  their  hereditary  kings  and  feudal 
princes :  it  is  more  accordant  with  those  ancient 
habits  which  have  not  yet  given  way  to  the  blan- 
dishment of  literature  and  the  pacific  triumph 
of  the  arts :  but  let  the  states  of  Italy  be  guided 
by  their  own  citizens.  May  nations  find  out  by 
degrees  that  the  next  evil  to  being  conquered  is 
to  conquer,  and  that  he  who  assists  in  making 
slaves  gives  over  at  last  by  becoming  one. 

Boocaeoio,  Let  us  endure  a  French  pope,  or  any 
other,  as  well  as  we  can ;  there  is  no  novelty  in 
his  being  a  stranger.  The  Bomans  at  all  times 
picked  up  recruits  firom  the  thieves,  gods,  and 
priests,  of  all  nations.  Dante  is  wrong,  I  suspect, 
in  imagining  the  popes  to  be  infidels ;  and,  no 
doubt,  ^ey  would  pay  for  indulgences  as  honestly 
as  they  sell  them,  if  there  were  anybody  at  hand 
to  receive  the  money.  But  who  in  the  world  ever 
thought  of  buying  the  cap  he  was  wearing  on  his 
own  head  ?  Popes  are  no  such  triflers.  After  all, 
an  infidel  pope  (and  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
three  in  a  dozen)  is  less  noxious  than  a  sanguinary 
soldier,  be  his  appellation  what  it  may,  if  his  power 
is  only  limited  by  his  will.  My  experience  has 
however  taught  me,  that  where  there  is  a  great 
mass  of  power  concentrated,  it  will  always  act 
with  great  influence  on  the  secondary  around  it 
Whether  pope  or  emperor  or  native  king  occupy 
the  most  authority  within  the  Alps,  the  barons 
will  range  themselves  under  his  banner,  apart  from 
the  citizens.  Venice,  who  appears  to  have  re- 
ceived by  succession  the  poUtiod  wisdom  of  repub- 
lican Bome,  has  less  political  enterprise :  and  the 
jealousies  of  her  rivals  will  always  hold  them  back, 
or  greatly  check  them,  from  any  plan  suggested 
by  her  for  the  general  good. 

Petrarea,  It  appears  to  be  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence that  power  and  happiness  shall  never 
co-exist.  Whenever  a  state  becomes  power- 
ful, it  becomes  ui\]ust;  and  injustice  leads 
it  first  to  the  ruin  of  others,  and  next,  and 
speedily,  to  its  own.  We,  whose  hearts  are  re- 
publican,  are  dazzled  by  looking  so  long  and  so 
intently  at  the  eagles,  and  standards,  and  golden 
letters,  S.  P.  Q.  B.  We  are  reluctant  to  admit 
that  the  most  wretched  days  of  ancient  Bome 
were  the  days  of  her  most  illustrious  men ;  that 


they  began  amid  the  triumphs  of  Sdpio,  when 
the  Gracchi  perished,  and  readied  the  worst  under 
the  dictatorship  of  Cseear,  when  perished  Liberty 
herself.  A  milder  and  better  race  was  graduallj 
formed  by  Grecian  instruction.  Vespasian,  Titos^ 
Nerva,  Trajan,  the  Antonines,  the  Gordians, 
Tacitus,  Probus,  in  an  almost  unbroken  series,  are 
such  men  ta  never  wore  the  diadem  in  other 
countries ;  and  Bome  can  show  nothing  compara- 
ble to  them  in  the  most  renowned  and  virtuous  of 
her  earlier  consuls.  Humanity  would  be  consoled 
in  some  degree  by  them,  if  their  example  had 
sunk  into  the  breastd  of  the  governed.  But  fero- 
city is  unsoftened  by  sensuality ;  and  the  milk  of 
the  wolf  could  always  be  traced  in  the  veins  of  the 
efieminated  Bomans. 

Petraroa,  That  is  true :  and  they  continue  to 
this  day  less  humane  than  any  other  people  of 
Italy.  The  better  part  of  their  character  has  fidkn 
off  from  them;  and  in  courage  and  perseveraitoe 
they  are  fiyr  behind  the  Venetians  and  Liguriaiu. 
These  last,  a  scanty  population,  were  hardly  to  be 
conquered  by  Bome  in  the  plenitude  of  her  power, 
and  with  all  her  confederates :  for  which  reisoii 
they  were  hated  by  her  beyond  all  other  *nati<ms. 
To  gratify  the  pride  and  malice  of  Augustus^  were 
written  the  verses, 

VaneLlgnr!  frastraqne  anfmif  eUte  mperbii^ 
Neqaloqoam  patrUs  teotutf  lubrioot  artetb 

Since  that  time,  the  inhabitants  of  Genoa  and 
Venice  have  been  enriched  with  the  generous 
blood  of  the  Lombards.  This  little  tribe  on  tiie 
dubalpine  territory,  and  the  Norman  on  the  Apu- 
lian,  demonstrate  to  us,  by  the  rapidity  and  exten- 
sion of  their  conquests,  that  Italy  is  an  over-ripe 
fruit,  ready  to  drop  from  the  stalk  under  the  feet 
of  the  first  insect  that  alights  on  it 

Boceaeoio,  The  Germans,  although  as  ignorant 
as  the  French,  are  less  cruel,  lees  iusoloit  ud 
rapacious.  The  French  have  a  separate  claw  for 
every  object  of  appetite  or  passion,  and  a  spring 
that  enables  them  to  seize  it  The  desires  of  the 
German  are  overlaid  with  food  and  extinguished 
with  drink,  which  to  others  are  stimulants  and 
incentives.  The  German  loves  tb  see  everything 
about  him  orderly  and  entire,  however  coarse  and 
common:  the  nature  of  the  Frenchman  is  tA 
derange  and  destroy  everything.  Sometimes  when 
he  has  done  so,  he  will  reconstruct  and  refit  it  in 
his  own  manner,  slenderly  and  &ntasticaUj; 
oftener  leaving  it  in  the  middle,  and  proposing  to 
lay  the  foundation  when  he  has  pointed  the  pin- 
nacles and  gilt  the  weathercock. 

Petrarea,  There  is  no  danger  that  the  French 
will  have  a  durable  footing  in  thia  or  any  other 
countiy.  Their  levity  is  more  intolerable  than 
German  pressure,  their  arrogance  than  Gezmsn 
pride,  their  £Edsehood  than  German  rudeness,  and 
their  vexations  than  German  exaction. 

Boccaccio,  If  I  must  be  devoured,  I  have  little 
choice  between  the  bear  and  the  panther.  May 
we  always  see  the  creatures  at  a  distance  and 
across  the  grating.    The  French  will  fondle  ui>  to 
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show  08  how  TBsUj  it  is  our  interest  to  fondie 
them ;  ^Atching  all  the  while  their  opportunity  ; 
looking  mild  and  half-adeep ;  wift^lring  a  dash  at 
last;  and  laying  bare  and  fleshless  the  arm  we 
eztoid  to  them,  from  shoulder-blade  to  wrist 

Pe^arca.  Ko  nation,  grasping  at  so  much,  ever 
held  so  little,  or  lost  so  soon  what  it  had  inveigled, 
let  France  is  surrounded  by  smaller  and  by 
tpparenUy  weaker  states,  whidi  she  neyer  ceases 
to  molest  and  inyade.  Whatever  she  has  won, 
and  whatever  she  has  lost,  has  been  alike  won  and 
lost  by  her  perfidy;  the  characteristic  of  the 
pe<^le  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  recorded  by  a 
sDceeasion  of  historians,  Greek  and  Boman. 

BoeocKdo.  My  fother  spent  many  years  among 
them,  where  also  my  education  was  completed ; 
jet  whatever  I  have  seen,  I  must  acknowledge, 
oomsponds  with  whatever  I  have  read,  and  cor- 
rob<8i^  in  my  mind  the  testimony  of  tradi- 
tion. Their  ancient  history  is  only  a  preface  to 
their  later.  Deplorable  as  is  the  condition  of 
Italy,  I  am  more  contented  to  share  in  her  sufier- 
ings  than  in  the  frothy  festivities  of  her  frisky 
neighbour. 

Porarca.  So  am  I :  but  we  must  never  deny  or 
disaemble  the  victories  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  many 
tnees  of  which  are  remaining ;  not  that  a  nation's 
gloiy  is  the  greener  for  the  ashes  it  has  scattered 
in  the  season  of  its  barbarism. 

Boeeaedo,  The  Cisalpine  regions  were  indeed 
both  invaded  and  occupied  by  them ;  yet,  from 
aabiHty  to  retain  the  acquisition,  how  inconsider- 
able a  part  of  the  population  is  Gaulish !  Long 
before  the  time  of  Csraar,  the  bnguage  was  Latin 
throughout :  the  soldiers  of  l^Carius  swept  away 
the  last  dregs  and  stains  on  the  ancient  hearth. 
Kor  is  there  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  people  the 
slightest  indication  of  the  Gaul,  as  we  perceive  by 
medsls  and  marbles.  These  would  surely  preserve 
his  features;  because  they  can  only  be  the  memo- 
rials d  the  higher  orders,  which  of  course  would 
have  descended  from  theconquerors.  They  merged 
«ariy  and  totally  in  the  original  mass :  and  the 
coontenances  in  Cisalpine  busts  are  as  beauti^ 
aad  dignified  as  our  other  Italian  races. 

Porarea.  The  French  imagine  theirs  are  too. 

Boceaeeio,  I  heartily  wish  them  thef^  eiyoyment 
of  their  blessings,  real  or  imaginary :  but  neither 
their  manners  nor  their  principles  coincide  with 
eon,  nor  can  a  reasonable  hope  be  entertained  of 
benefit  in  their  alliance.  Union  at  home  is  all  we 
want,  and  vigilance  to  perpetuate'  the  better  of  our 
instittttiona. 

^ttnrca.  The  land,  0  Giovanni,  of  your  early 
yooth,  the  land  of  my  only  love,  fiMcinatea  us  no 
^ouf^.  Italy  is  our  country ;  and  not  ours  only, 
^t  every  man's,  wherever  may  have  been  his 
^^Mderings,  wherever  may  have  been  his  birth, 
*ho  watches  with  anxiety  the  recovery  of  the 
^^t  and  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  Genius. 
Reside,  it  is  in  Italy  at  hist  that  all  our  few 
™»ds  are  resident.  Tours  were  left  behind  you  at 
Pwis  in  your  adolescence,  if  indeed  any  friendship 
cw  exist  between  a  Florentine  and  a  Frenchman : 


mine  at  Avignon  were  Italians,  and  older  for  the 
most-part  than  myself.  Here  we  know  that  we 
are  beloved  by  some,  and  esteemed  by  many.  It 
indeed  gave  me  pleasure  the  first  morning  as  I  lay 
in  bed,  to  overhear  the  fondness  and  earnestness 
which  a  worthy  priest  was  expressing  in  your 
behalf. 

JBoeeaecio,  In  mine? 

Petrarecu  Yes  indeed :  what  wonder  ? 

Boeeaceio,  A  worthy  priest  1 

Petrairea.  None  else,  certainly. 

Boeeaeeh,  Heard  in  bed !  dreaming,  dreaming ; 
ayt 

Petrof^a,  No  indeed :  my  eyes  and  ears  were 
wide  open. 

Boecaeeio.  The  little  parlour  opens  into  your 
room.  But  what  priest  could  that  be  ?  Canonico 
Casinil  He  only  comes  when  we  have  a  roast  of 
thrushesy  or  some  such  small  matter  at  table :  and 
this  is  not  the  season ;  they  are  pairing.  Plover 
eggs  might  tempt  him  hitherward.  If  he  heard 
a  plover  he  would  not  be  easy,  and  would  fain 
make  her  drop  her  oblation  before  she  had  settled 
her  nest. 

Porarea,  It  is  right  and  proper  that  you  should 
be  informed  who  the  clergyman  was,  to  whom  you 
are  under  an  obligation. 

Boecaeeio,  Tell  me  something  about  it,  for  truly 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture. 

Petrarea.  He  must  unquestionably  have  been 
expressing  a  kind  and  ardent  solicitude  for  your 
etmial  welfitre.  The  first  words  I  heard  on 
awakening  were  these : 

"Ser  Giovanni,  although  the  best  of  masters . . ." 

Boceaeeio.  Those  were  Assuntina's. 

Petrarea,  . . .  "may  hardly  be  quite  so  holy 
(not  being  priest  or  friar)  as  your  Beverence." 

She  was  interrupted  by  the  question,  "  What 
conversation  holdeth  hel " 

She  answered, 

"  He  never  talks  of  loving  our  neighbour  with 
all  our  heart,  all  our  soul,  and  all  our  strength, 
although  he  often  gives  away  the  last  loaf  in  the 
pantry." 

Boecaeeio,  It  was  she !  Why  did  she  say  that  1 
the  slut  t 

Petrarea,  "  He  doth  well,"  replied  the  confessor. 
"  Of  the  church,  of  the  brotherhood,  that  is,  of 
me,  what  discourses  holdeth  hel " 

I  thought  the  question  an  indiscreet  one ;  but 
confessors  vary  in  their  advances  to  the  seat  of 
truth. 

She  proceeded  to  answer : 

"  He  never  said  anything  about  the  power  of  the 
church  to  absolve  us,  if  we  should  happen  to  go 
astray  a  little  in  good  company,  like  your  Beve- 
rence." 

Here,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  is  some  slight  am- 
biguity. Evidently  she  meant  to  say,  by  the  se- 
duction of  "bad"  company,  and  to  express  that 
his  Beverence  had  asserted  his  power  of  absolu- 
tion ;  which  is  undeniable. 

Boecaeeio.  I  have  my  version. 

Parana,  What  may  your's  be  ? 
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JBboeoeoto.  Fnte  Biagio;  broad  as  daylight; 
the  whole  firock  round  I 

I  would  wager  a  flask  of  oil  against  a  tomip, 
that  he  laid  another  trap  for  a  penance.  Let  ns 
see  how  he  went  on.  I  warrant,  as  he  warmed,  he 
left  off  limping  in  his  paces,  and  bore  hard  upon 
the  bridle. 

Petrarea.  "  Much  do  I  fear,"  conlanued  the  ex- 
positor, "he  ne^er  spoke  to  thee,  child,  about 
another  world." 

There  was  a  silenee  of  some  continuanee. 

''Speak ! "  said  the  confessor. 

"No  indeed  he  never  did,  poor  Padrone!" 
was  the  slow  and  eridenUy  rductant  arowal  of  the 
maiden ;  for,  in  the  midst  of  the  acknowledgment 
her  sighs  came  through  the  crevices  of  the  door : 
then,  without  any  &rthflr  interrogation,  and  with 
little  dday,  she  added, 

"  But  he  often  makes  this  look  like  it" 

Boeeaoao.  And  now,  if  he  had  carried  a  holy 
scourge,  it  would  not  have  been  on  his  shoulders 
that  he  would  have  laid  it 

Petraroa.  Zeal  carries  men  often  too  &r  afloat ; 
and  confessors  in  general  wish  to  have  the  sole 
steerage  of  the  conscience.  YThen  she  told  him 
that  your  benignity  made  this  world  another 
heaven,  he  warmly  and  sharply  answered, 

"  It  is  only  we  who  ought  to  do  that" 

"  Hush,"  said  the  maiden ;  and  I  verily  believe 
she  at  that  moment  set  her  back  against  the 
door,  to  prevent  the  sounds  from  coming  through 
the  crevices,  for  the  rest  of  them  seemed  to  be  just 
over  my  nightH»p.  "  Hush,"  said  she,  in  the 
Whole  length  of  that  softest  of  all  articulations, 
"  There  is  Ser  Francesco  in  the  next  room :  he 
sleeps  long  into  the  morning,  but  he  is  so  clever  a 
clerk,  he  may  understand  you  just  the  same.  I 
doubt  whether  he  thinks  Ser  CKovanni  in  the 
wrong  for  making  so  many  people  quite  happy; 
and  if  he  should,  it  would  grieve  me  very  much  to 
tiiink  he  blamed  Ser  Giovanni" 

"  Who  is  Ser  Franoesool"  he  asked,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  Ser  Canonico,"  she  answered. 

"  Of  what  Duomo ) "  continued  he. 

"Who  knowsl"  was  the  reply;  "but  he  is 
Padrone*8  heart's  friend,  for  certain." 

"  Cospetto  di  Bacoo  I  It  can  then  be  no  other 
than  Petrarca.  He  makes  rhymes  and  love  like 
the  devil  Don't  listen  to  hbn,  or  you  are  un- 
done. Does  he  love  yon  too,  as  well  as  Padrone  t" 
he  asked,  still  lowering  his  voice. 

"I  can  not  tell  that  matter,"  she  answered, 
somewhat  impatiently :  "  but  I  love  him." 

"  To  my  fikce ! "  cried  he,  smartly. 

"To  the  Santisaima!"  replied  she,  instanta- 
neously; "for  have  not  I  told  your  Beverence 
he  is  Padrone's  true  heart's  friend!  And  are 
not  you  my  confessor,  when  you  oome  on  pur- 
pose?" 

"True,  true!"  answered  he:  "but  there  are 
occasions  when  we  are  shocked  by  the  confession^ 
and  wish  it  quule  less  daring^." 

"I  was  bold;  but  who  can  help  loving  him 


who  loves  my  good  Padrone  1"  said  shei^mnch 
more  submissively. 

Boccaccio,  Brave  girl,  for  that ! 

Dog  of  a  Frate !  They  are  all  of  a  kidney;  aD 
of  a  kennel  I  would  dilute  their  meal  well  ind 
keep  them  low.  They  should  not  waddle  tnd 
wallop  in  every  hollow  lane,  nor  loll  out  their 
wateiy  tongues  at  eveiy  wash-pool  in  the  psrisk 
We  shall  hear,  I  trust,  no  more  about  Fra  Biigio 
in  the  house  while  you  are  with  us.  Ah !  were  it 
then  for  life. 

Petrarca,  The  man's  prudence  may  be  retsoii- 
aUy  doubted,  but  it  wtaee  uncharitable  to  questios 
his  sincerity.  Oould  a  neigfaboor,  a  religioiis  one 
in  particular,  be  indifferent  to  the  welfiue  of  Bo^ 
caccio,  or  any  belonging  to  him  t 

Boccaedo,  I  do  not  complain  of  his  incfiflferenoe. 
Indifferent !  no,  not  he.  He  mlghi  as  wdl  be, 
though.  My  Yilletta  here  is  my  castle :  it  wu 
my  Other's ;  it  was  his  fieither's.  Cowls  did  not 
hang  to  dry  upon  the  same  cord  with  ewpi  in  their 
podcre ;  ihey  shall  not  in  mine.  The  giri  is  in 
honest  girl,  Francesco,  though  I  say  it  Kdther 
she  nor  any  other  shall  be  befooled  and  bam- 
boozled under  my  root  Methinka  Holy  Church 
might  contrive  some  improvement  upon  confes- 
sion. 

Petrarca,  Hush !  Giovanni !  But,  it  being  t 
matter  of  discipline,  who  knows  but  she  might 

Boccaccio,  Discipline!  ay,  ay,  ay!  &ith  and 
troth  there  are  some  who  want  it 

Petra/rca.  You  really  terrify  me.  These  are  sad 
surmises. 

BoccaccM,  Sad  enough :  but  I  am  keeperof  mj 
handmaiden's  probity. 

Petrarca,  It  could  not  be  kept  safer. 

Boccaeeio,  I  wonder  what  the  Prate  would  be 
putting  into  her  head. 

Petrarca,  Nothing,  nothing ;  be  assured. 

Boccaccio,  YThy  did  he  ask  her  all  those  qn«- 
tionsl 

Petrarca.  ConfiBsaors  do  occasionally  take  dr- 
cuitous  ways  to  arrive  at  the  secrets  of  the  human 
heart 

Boccaedo,  And  sometimes  they  drive  at  it  me- 
thinka, a  whit  too  directly.  He  had  no  businen 
to  make  remarks  about  me. 

Petrarca.  Anxiety. 

Boccaedo,  'Fore  God,  Francesco,  he  shall  hate 
more  of  that ;  for  I  will  shut  him  out  the  moment 
I  am  again  up  and  stirring,  though  he  stand  bat  a 
nose's  length  off.  I  have  no  fear  about  the  giri;  no 
suspicion  of  her.  He  might  whistle  to  the  moon  on 
a  frosty  night,  and  expect  as  reasonably  her  de- 
scending. Kever  waa  a  man  so  entirely  at  hii 
ease  as  I  am  about  that;  never,  never.  She  it 
adamant ;  a  bright  sword  now  first  unscabbarded ; 
no  breath  can  hang  about  it  A  seal  of  beiyl,  of 
chiysolite,  of  ruby ;  to  make  impressions  (all  in 
good  time  and  proper  place  thoiigh)  and  receive 
none :  incapable,  just  as  they  are,  of  s^^itUng,  or 
cracking,  or  flawing,  or  harbouring  dirt  Let  him 
mind  that  Such,  I  assure  yon,  is  that  poor  littlt 
wench,  Assuntina. 
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Piftnma,  I  am  ecMivinced  thftt  aa  well-behaved 
a  yooDg  creature  aa  ABBonta . . . 

Bocoacoio,  Right !  Aaspnta  is  her  name  by  bap- 
turn;  we  nsnally  call  her  ABBuntina,  beoaase  she 
is  deader,  and  Bcaroeiy  yet  full-grown,  perhapa : 
bat  who  can  tell  9 

As  for  those  friars,  I  never  was  a  fH^d  to  im- 
pndence:  I  hate  loose  suggestions.  In  girls' 
minds  yon  will  find  little  dust  but  what  is  carried 
there  by  gusts  from  without  Th^  seldom  want 
sweeping;  when  they  do,  the  broom  should  be 
tak^  from  behind  the  house^oor,  and  the  master 
shoold  be  the  sacristan. 

. . .  Scarcely  were  these  words  uttered  when 
Asonta  was  heard  running  up  the  stairs ;  and 
the  next  moment  she  r^>ped.  Being  ordered  to 
come  in,  she  entered  with  a  willow  twig  in  her 
bsnd,  from  the  middle  of  which  willow  twig  (for 
she  held  the  two  ends  together)  hung  a  fish, 
diining  with  green  and  gold. 

''What  hast  there, young  maiden]"  said  Ser 
Fnncesco. 

''A  fish,  Biverenza!"  answered  she.  "  In  Tns- 
anj  we  call  it  Unea." 

Pdrarea,  I  too  am  a  little  of  a  Tuscan. 

Jmmta,  Indeed !  well,  you  really  speak  veiy  like 
one,  bat  only  more  sweetly  and  slowly.  I  wonder 
how  you  can  keep  up  with  Signer  Padrone,  he 
talks  fitst  when  he  is  in  health ;  and  you  have 
msde  him  so.  Why  did  not  you  come  before  1 
Yoor  Beverenoe  has  surely  been  at  Certaldo  in 
time  past 

Parana.  Yes,  before  thou  wert  bom. 

Amnio.  Ah  sir  t  it  must  have  been  long  ago 
then. 

PirtroTM.  Thou  hast  just  entered  upon  life. 

A$mnicL  I  am  no  child. 

Pttwea.  What  then  art  thou! 

AtmiUa.  1  know  not :  I  have  lost  both  fiither 
and  mother;  there  is  a  name  for  such  as  I  am. 

P^mrea.  And  a  place  in  heaven. 

Boeeaeeio.  Who  brought  us  that  fish»  Assuntat 
hast  paid  for  it  1  there  must  be  seven  pounds :  I 
aerer  saw  the  like. 

AmuOa.  I  could  hardly  lift  up  my  apron  to  my 
«res  with  it  in  my  hand.  Luca,  who  brought  it 
aU  the  way  from  the  Padule,  could  scarcely  be 
entreated  to  eat  a  morsel  of  bread  or  sit  down. 

Boeeaeeio.  Give  him  a  flask  or  two  of  our  wine ; 
he  win  like  it  better  than  the  sour  puddle  of  the 
pliin. 

AamUa.  He  is  gone  back. 

Boeeaeeio,  Gone  I  who  is  he,  pray  t 

Aamwta.  Luca,  to  be  sure. 

'fiMOdcoio.  WhatLucat 

AmtaUa.  Dominediot  0  Biverenza!  how  sadly 
>Uttt  Ser  Giovanni,  my  poor  padrone,  have  lost 
his  monoiy  in  this  cruel  long  illness  t  he  can  not 
I'eeoUeet  young  Luca  of  the  ^entola^  who  married 
Maria. 

Boeeaocio.  I  never  heard  of  either,  to  the  best  of 
B^y  knowledge. 

AmuOa.  Be  pleased  to  mention  this  in  your 
Pnyeis  to-night>  Ser  Canonico!    May  Our  Lady 


soon  give  him  back  his  memoiy !  and  everything 
else  she  has  been  pleased  (only  in  pky,  I  hope)  to 
take  away  from  him !  Ser  Francesco,  you  must 
have  heard  all  over  the  world  how  Maria  Garga- 
relli,  who  lived  in  the  service  of  our  paroeo,  some- 
how was  outwitted  by  Satanasso.  Monsignore 
thought  the  paroeo  had  not  dcme  all  he  might 
have  done  against  lus  wiles  and  craftiness,  and 
sent  his  Beverenoe  over  to  the  monastery  in  the 
mountains,  Lavema  yonder,  to  make  him  look 
sharp ;  and  there  he  is  yet 

And  now  does  Signer  Padrone  rec(^ect1 

Booeatedo.  Bather  more  distinctly. 

AtmtUa.  Ah  me!  Bather  more  distinctly!  have 
patience.  Signer  Padrone !  I  am  too  venturous, 
God  help  me !  But,  Biverenia,  when  Maria  was 
the  scorn  or  the  abhorrence  of  eveiybody  else,  ex- 
cepting poor  Luca  Sabbatini,  who  had  always 
cherished  her,  and  excepting  Signer  Padrone,  who 
had  never  seen  her  in  his  lifetime . .  for  paroeo 
Snello  said  he  desired  no  visits  from  any  who 
took  liberties  with  Holy  Church  . .  as  if  Padrone 
did !  Luca  one  day  came  to  me  out  of  breath, 
with  money  in  lus  hand  for  our  duck.  Now  it  so 
happened  that  the  duck,  stuflTed  with  noble  chest- 
nuts, was  going  to  table  at  that  instant  I  told 
Signer  Padrone. 

Boeeaeeio.  Assunta,  I  never  heard  thee  repeat 
BO  long  and  tiresome  a  story  before,  nor  put  thy- 
self out  of  breath  so.  Come,  we  have  had  enou^ 
of  it 

Petrarea.  She  is  mortified :  pray  let  her  pro- 
ceed. 

Boeoaooio.  Asyou  wilL 

Asmnta.  1  told  Signer  Padrone  how  Luca  was 
lamenting  that  Maria  waa  seized  with  an  imagina- 
(ion. 

Tetrareek  No  wonder  then  she  fell  into  misfor- 
tune, and  her  neighbours  and  friends  avoided  her. 

AmunUi.  Biverenza !  how  can  you  smile  1  Si- 
gner Padrone!  and  you  tool  You  shook  your 
head  and  dghed  at  it  when  it  happened.  The 
Demonio,  who  had  caused  all  the  first  mischief, 
was  not  contented  until  he  had  given  her  the 
fma{fmatio7i. 

Petraroa,  He  could  not  have  finished  lus  work 
more  effectually. 

AtmmkL  He  waa  balked,  however.  Luca  said, 

"  She  shall  not  die  under  her  wrongs,  please 
God!" 

I  repeated  the  words  to  Signer  Padrone  . . . 
He  seems  to  listen,  Biverenza !  and  will  remember 
presently  . . .  and  Signer  Padrone  cut  away  one 
leg  for  himself  clean  forgetting  all  the  chestnuts 
inside,  and  said  sharply,  "  Give  the  bird  to  Luca ; 
and,  hark  ye,  bring  back  the  minestra." 

Maria  loved  Luca  with  all  her  hearty  and  Luca 
loved  Maria  with  all  Ms :  but  they  both  hated 
paroeo  Snello  for  such  neglect  about  the  evil  one. 
And  even  Monsignore,  who  sent  for  Luca  on  pur- 
pose, had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to 
forbear  from  choler  and  discourse.  For  Luca,  who 
never  sweais,  swore  bitteriy  that  the  devil  should 
pky  no  such  tricks  again,  nor  alight  on  giris  nap- 
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ping  in  the  parsonage.  Mondgnore  Uionght  he 
intended  to  take  violent  poBseasion,  and  to  keep 
watch  there  himself  without  consent  of  the  in- 
cumbent. "  I  will  have  no  scandal,**  said  Hon- 
signore ;  so  there  was  none.  Maria,  though  she 
did  indeed,  as  I  told  your  Reverence,  love  her 
Luca  dearly,  yet  she  long  refused  to  many  him, 
and  cried  very  much  at  last  on  the  wedding- 
day,  and  said,  as  she  entered  the  porch, 

"  Luca !  it  is  not  yet  too  kte  to  leave  me." 

He  would  have  kissed  her,  but  her  fiice  was 
upon  his  shoulder.' 

Pievano  Locatelli  married  them,  and  gave  them 
his  blessing :  and  going  down  from  the  altar,  he 
said  before  the  people,  as  he  stood  on  the  last  step, 
"  Be  comforted,  cMld  f  be  comforted !  God  above 
knows  that  thy  husband  is  honest,  and  that  thou 
art  innocent"  Pievano's  voice  trembled,  for  he 
was  an  aged  and  holy  man,  and  had  walked  two 
miles  on  the  occasion.  Pulcheria,  his  govemante, 
eighty  years  old,  carried  an  apronful  of  lilies  to 
bestrew  the  altar ;  and  partly  from  the  lilies,  and 
partly  from  the  blessed  angels  who  (although  in- 
visible) were  present,  the  church  was  filled  with 
fragrance.  Many  who  heretofore  had  been 
frightened  at  hearing  the  mention  of  Maria's 
name,  ventured  now  to  walk  up  toward  her;  and 
some  gave  her  needles,  and  some  offered  skeins  of 
thread,  and  some  ran  home  again  for  pots  of 
honey. 

Boeeaoeio.  And  why  didst  not  thou  take  her 
some  trifle  1 

AmifUa,  I  had  none. 

Boceaedo,  Surely  there  are  always  such  about 
the  premises. 

jiauMa.  Not  mine  to  give  away. 

Boeeaeoio.  So  then  at  thy  hands,  Assunta^  she 
went  off  not  overladen.  Ne'er  a  bone-bodkin  out 
of  thy  bravery,  ay  1 


Aminta,  I  ran  out  knitting,  with  the  woodbine 
and  syringa  in  the  basket  for  the  parlour.  I  made 
the  basket,  .  .  I  and  .  .  but  myself  chiefly,  for 
boys  are  loiterers. 

Boeeaodo,  Well,  well :  why  not  bestow  the  bas- 
ket, together  with  its  rich  contents  9 

AminUi,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  it  ..  I  covered 
my  half-stocking  with  them  as  quickly  as  I  conld, 
and  ran  after  her,  and  presented  it.  Not  knowing 
what  was  under  the  flowers,  and  never  minding 
the  liberty  I  had  taken,  being  a  stranger  to  her, 
she  accepted  it  as  graciously  as  possible,  and  bade 
me  be  happy. 

PftTcaroa,  I  hope  you  have  always  kept  her 
command. 

^inmta.  Nobody  is  ever  unh^py  here,  ex- 
cepting Fra  Biagio,  who  frets  sometimes :  bat 
that  may  be  the  walk ;  or  he  may  fimcy  Ser  Gio- 
vanni to  be  worse  than  he  really  is. 

.  .  .  Having  now  performed  her  mission  and 
concluded  her  narrative,  she  bowed,  and  said, 

"  Excuse  me,  Riverenza !  excuse  me,  Signer 
Padrone  f  my  arm  aches  with  this  great  fish." 

Then,  bowing  again,  and  moving  her  eyes 
modestly  toward  each,  she  added,  '*  witii  permis- 
sion r  and  left  the  chamber. 

"  About  the  Sposina,"  after  a  jwuse  began  Ser 
Francesco :  "  about  the  Sposina,  I  do  not  see  the 
matter  clearly." 

"  You  have  studied  too  much  for  seeing  til 
things  clearly,"  answered  Ser  Giovanni:  "yon 
see  only  the  greatest.  In  fine,  the  devil,  on  thii 
count,  is  acquitted  by  acclamation :  and  the  paroco 
Snello  eats  lettuce  and  chicory  up  yonder  at  Ia- 
vema.  He  has  mendicant  friars  for  his  society 
every  day ;  and  snails,  as  pure  as  water  can  wish 
and  boil  them,  for  his  repast  on  festivals.  Under 
this  discipline,  if  they  keep  it  up,  surely  one  devil 
out  of  l^on  will  depart  from  him." 


FOURTH  DAY'S  INTERVIEW. 


*"  Porarea,  Do  not  throw  aside  your  PorvKiifo  for 
me.    Have  you  been  reading  it  again  so  early  1 

Boccaeeio.  Looking  into  it  here  and  there.  I 
had  spare  time  before  me. 

Petrarea.  You  have  coasted  the  whole  poem, 
and  your  boat's  bottom  now  touches  ground.  But 
tell  me  what  you  think  of  Beatrice. 

Boeeaeeio.  I  tldnk  her  in  general  more  of  the 
seraphic  doctor  than  of  the  seraph.  It  is  well  she 
retained  her  beauty  where  she  wa8>  or  she  would 
scarcely  be  tolerable  now  and  then.  And  yet,  in 
other  parts,  we  forget  the  captiousness  in  which 
Theology  takes  delight,  and  feel  our  bosoms  re- 
freshed by  the  perfect  presence  of  the  youthful 
and  innocent  Bice. 

There  is  something  so  sweetly  sanctifying  in 
pure  love! 


Pure  lore?  there  is  no  other ;  noribsUbf. 
TOl  the  wone  angels  hurl  the  hetter  down 
And heATenUe under heU:  IfOodiione 
And  pore,  to  rarely  lore  l»  pnre  and  one. 


Boeeaeeio.  You  understand  it  better  than  I  do : 
you  must  have  your  own  way. 

Above  all,  I  have  been  admiring  the  melody  of 
the  cadence  in  this  portion  oiiheDivinaCommedia. 
Some  of  the  stanzas  leave  us  nothing  to  desire  in 
fiusility  and  elegance. 

Alighieri  grows  harmonious  as  he  grows  ho- 
mane,  and  does  not,  like  Orpheus,  play  the  better 
with  the  beasts  about  hiuL 

p€trarea.  It  is  in  Paradise  that  we  nugfat  ex- 
pect his  tones  to  be  tried  and  modulated. 

Boeeaodo,  None  of  the  imitative  arts  should 
repose  on  writhings  and  distortions.  Tragedy 
herself,  unless  she  lead  from  Terror  to  Pity,  has 
lost  her  way. 

Petrarea.  What  then  must  be  thought  of  a  long 
and  crowded  work,  whence  Pity  is  violently  ex- 
cluded, and  where  Hatred  is  the  first  personsge 
we  meet,  and  almost  the  last  we  part  from  f 

Boeeaceio.  Happily  the  poet  has  given  us  here 
a  few  breezes  of  the  morning,  a  few  glimpses  of 
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the  rtin,  «  few  siiniles  of  objects  to  which  we 
bife  been  accustomed  among  the  amusements  or 
oecnpations  of  the  conntiy.  Some  of  them  would 
belesi  admired  in  a  meaner  author^  and  are  wel- 
come here  chiefly  as  a  variety  and  relief  to  the 
mind,  after  a  long  continuance  in  a  painful  pos- 
ture. Hare  you  not  firequenUy  been  pleased  with 
ft  ihort  quotation  of  verses  in  themselves  but 
indifferent,  from  finding  them  in  some  tedious 
dioertation  ?  and  espedaUy  if  they  carry  you  forth 
ft  little  into  the  open  air. 

Petrarca.  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether,  if  the 
▼eneft  were  indifferent,  I  should  willingly  exchange 
the  prose  for  them ;  bad  prose  being  less  weari- 
aome  than  bad  poetry :  so  much  less  indeed,  that 
the  adTsntage  of  the  exchange  might  £idl  to 
balance  the  account. 

Boeeaceia.  Let  me  tiy  whether  I  can  not  give 
yon  ftn  example  of  such  effect,  having  alr^idy 
giTen  yon  the  tedious  dissertation. 

PetrarecL  Do  your  worst 

Boeeaeda,  Not  that  neither,  but  bad  enough. 

TBS  PU0IUM*8  SHBLL. 

Under  a  toft  of  egUntioe,  at  noon, 
I  «w  a  pilgrim  looaen  hit  broad  shell 
Toeateh  tb«  water  off  a  stony  tongne; 
Medon's  it  might  be,  or  Pan's,  erewhile. 
For  the  hoge  head  was  shapeless,  eaten  out 
By  time  and  tempest  here,  and  here  embost 
With  dasplng  tanglee  of  dark  maidenhair. 

**  How  happy  Is  thy  thirst !  how  soon  assoaged  I 
How  sweet  that  eoldest  water  this  hot  day !  " 
Wbbpered  my  thoughts ;  not  having  yet  obserr'd 
His  shell  eo  shallow  and  so  ehlpt  aruond. 
Tall  though  he  was,  he  held  It  higher,  to  meet 
The  sparkler  at  its  outset :  with  fresh  leap, 
▼iforoos  as  one  Just  free  upon  the  world, 
hnpetoous  too  as  one  first  oheokt,  with  stamp 
Heavy  as  ten  such  sparklers  might  be  deemed, 
Ruiht  it  amain ,  from  cavity  and  rim 
And  rim's  divergent  channels,  and  dropt  thiok 
dMohig  at  wrist  and  elbow)  on  the  grass. 
The  pilgrim  shook  his  head,  and  fixing  up 
Histeallop, 

«« There  is  something  yet."  said  he, 
"  Too  scanty  In  this  world  for  my  deeires !  ** 

Pttrana,  O  Giovanni !  these  arebetter  thoughts 
>ad  opportnner  than  such  lonely  places  formerly 
supplied  us  with.  The  whispers  of  rose-bushes 
v«ie  not  always  so  innocent :  under  the  budding 
ftod  under  the  full-blown  we  sometunee  found 
other  images :  sometimes  the  pure  fountain  fioled 
i&  bringing  purity  to  the  heart 

Unholy  fire  sprang  up  In  fields  and  woods ; 
The  air  that  fann'd  it  came  from  solitudes. 

If  our  desires  are  worthy  ones  and  accomplished, 
^  rejoice  in  after-time ;  if  unworthy  and  unsuc- 
^*ifM,  we  rejoice  no  less  at  their  disoomfiture  and 
i^iecaniage.  We  can  not  have  all  we  wish  for. 
Nothing  is  said  oftener,  nothing  earlier,  nothing 
1^^.  It  b^^B  in  the  arms  with  the  chidinga 
^  the  nurse ;  it  will  terminate  with  the  milder 
y(m  of  the  phyridan  at  the  deathbed.  But  al- 
though everybody  has  heard  and  most  have  said 
K  Jti  nobody  seems  to  have  said  or  considered, 
(hat  it  ir  much,  veiy  much,to  be  able  to  form  and 
^_J5t.  ri. 


project  our  wishes ;  that,  in  the  voyage  we  take 
to  compass  and  turn  them  to  account,  we  breathe 
freely  and  hopefully ;  and  that  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
stagnation  of  port  we  are  in  danger  of  disappoint- 
ment and  dis^we. 

Booeaeeio,  The  young  man  who  resolves  to 
conquer  his  love,  is  only  half  in  earnest  or  has 
already  half  conquered  it.  But  fields  and  woods 
have  no  dangers  now  for  us.  I  may  be  alone 
until  doomsday,  and  loose  thoughts  will  be  at 
fimlt  if  they  try  to  scent  me. 

Petrarca.  When  the  rest  of  our  smiles  have 
left  us,  we  may  smile  at  our  immunities.  There 
are  indeed,  for  nearly  all. 

Rocks  on  the  shore  wherefrom  we  launch  on  Ufe, 
Before  our  final  harbour  rooks  again, 
And  (narrow  suU'paced  plains  sailed  swiftly  by) 
Eddies  and  breakers  all  the  ^aoe  between. 

Tet  Nature  preserves  her  sedater  charms  for 
us  both :  and  I  doubt  whether  we  do  not  ei^joy 
them  the  more,  by  exemption  from  solicitations 
and  distractions.  We  are  not  old  while  we  caa 
hear  and  enjoy,  as  much  as  ever, 

The  lonely  bird,  the  bird  of  even-song, 
When,  catching  one  far  call,  he  leaps  elate. 
In  his  full  fondness  drowns  it.  and  again 
The  shrill  shrill  glee  through  Berravalle  rings. 

Boeeaecio,  The  nightingale  is  a  lively  bird  to 
the  young  and  joyous,  a  melancholy  one  to  the 
declining  and  pensive.  He  has  notes  for  every 
ear ;  he  has  feelings  for  every  bosom ;  and  he 
exercises  over  gentle  souls  a  wider  and  more  wel- 
come dominion  than  any  other  creature.  If  I 
must  not  offer  you  my  tlumks,  for  bringing  to  me 
such  associations  as  the  bed-side  of  sickness  is 
rarely  in  readiness  to  supply ;  if  I  must  not  de- 
ckure  to  you  how  pleasant  and  well  placed  are 
your  reflections  on  our  condition ;  I  may  venture 
to  remark  on  the  nightingale,  that  our  Italy  is 
the  only  country  where  this  bird  is  killed  for 
the  market  In  no  other  is  the  race  of  Avarice 
and  Qluttony  so  hard  run.  What  a  triumph  for 
a  Florentine,  to  hold  under  his  fork  the  most 
delightful  being  in  all  animated  nature !  the  being 
to  which  eveiy  poet,  or  nearly  every  one,  dedicates 
the  first  frnits  of  his  kbours.  A  cannibal  who 
devours  his  enemy,  through  intolerable  hunger, 
or,  what  he  holds  as  the  measure  of  justice  and 
of  righteousness,  revenge,  may  be  viewed  with 
lees  abhorrence  than  the  heartless  gormandiser,- 
who  casts  upon  his  loaded  stomach  the  little 
breast  that  has  poured  delight  on  thousands. 

Petrarca.  The  English,  I  remember  Ser  Geof- 
fi«ddo*  telling  us,  never  kill  singing-birds  nor 
swallows. 

Boceaedo.  Music  and  hospitality  are  sweet  and 
sacred  things  with  them ;  and  well  may  they 
value  their  few  warm  days,  out  of  which,  if  the 
produce  is  not  win»  and  oil,  th^  gather  song  and 
gamer  sensibility. 

Petrarca.  Ser  Qeoffireddo  felt  more  pleasure  in 
the  generosity  and  humanity  of  his  countrymen^ 

*  Chaoev. 
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than  in  the  yictories  thej  had  recently  won,  with 
[     incredibly  smaller  numbersy  oyer  their  boastful 
enemy. 

■  Bcicaecio,  I  know  not  of  what  nation  I  conld 
I  name  so  amnsing  a  companion  as  Ser  Geoffreddo. 
I  The  Englishman  is  rather  an  island  than  an 
I  islander;  bluff,  stormy,  rude,  abrupt,  repulsiye, 
inaccessible.  We  must  not  however  hold  back 
or  dissemble  the  learning,  and  wisdom,  and  cour- 
tesy, of  the  better.  While  France  was  without  one 
single  man  above  a  dwarf  in  literature,  and  we 
in  Italy  had  only  a  small  sprinkling  of  it,  Richard 
de  Bury  was  sent  ambasoulor  to  Rome  by  King 
Edward.  So  great  was  his  learning,  that  he  com- 
posed two  grammars,  one  Greek,  one  Hebrew ; 
neither  of  which  labours  had  been  attempted  by 
the  most  industrious  and  erudite  of  those  who 
spoke  the  languages :  he  likewise  formed  so  com- 
plete a  library  as  belongs  only  to  the  Byzantine 
emperors.  This  prelate  came  into  Italy  attended 
by  Ser  Geofireddo,  in  whose  company  we  spent,  as 
you  remember,  two  charming  evenings  at  Arezzo. 
Petrarea.  What  wonderful  things  his  country- 
men have  been  achieving  in  this  century  I 

Boocaeeio.  And  how  curious  it  is  to  trace  them 
up  into  their  Norw^^ian  coves  and  creeks  three 
or  four  centuries  back  ! 

Petrarea.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  Norway, 
which  never  oould  maintAJn  sixty  thousand*  male 
adults,  was  capable  of  sending,  from  her  native 
population,  a  sufficient  force  of  warriors  to  conquer 
the  best  province  of  France,  and  the  whole  of 
England?  And  you  must  deduct  from  these 
sixty  thousand,  the  aged,  the  artisans,  the  cul- 
tivators, and  the  clergy,  together  with  all  the  de- 
pendents of  the  church :  which  numbers,  united, 
we  may  believe  amounted  to  above  one  half. 

Boeoaecio.  That  she  could  embody  such  an 
army  from  her  own  very  scanty  and  scattered 
population ;  no,  indeed :  but  if  you  recollect  that  a 
vast  quantity  of  British  had  been  ejected  by  in- 
cursions of  Picts,  and  that  also  there  had  been 
on  the  borders  a  general  insurrection  against  the 
Romans,  and  against  those  of  half-blood  (which 
is  always  the  case  in  a  rebellion  of  the  Aboriginals), 
and  if  you  believe,  as  I  do,  that  the  ejected 
Romans,  of  the  coast  at  least,  became  pirates, 
and  were  useful  to  the  ScandiJoavians,  by  intro- 
ducing what  was  needful  of  their  arts  and  saleable 
of  their  plunder,  taking  in  exchange  their  iron 
and  timber,  you  may  readily  admit  as  a  probabi- 
lity, that  by  the  display  of  spoils  and  the  spirit 
of  enterprise,  th^  encouraged,  headed,  and  car- 
ried into  effect  the  invasion  of  France,  and  sub- 
sequently of  England.  The  English  gentlemen  of 
Korman  descent  have  neither  blue  eyes,  in  general, 
nor  fair  complexions,  differing  in  physiognomy 
altogether  both  from  the  BeJgic  race  and  the 
Norwegian.  Beside,  they  are  remarkable  for  a 
sedate  and  somewhat  repulsive  pride,  very  different 

^'Wlth  the  advantages  of  her  fisheries,  which  did  not 
•xiBt  {n  the  age  of  Petraroa,  and  of  her  agriottlttire,  whleh 
probably  Is  quintupled  since,  Norway  does  not  oontaln  at 
present  the  double  of  the  nmnber. 


from  the  effervescent  froth  of  the  one,  and  tlie 
sturdy  simplicity  of  the  other.  Ser  GeoflMdo 
is  not  only  the  greatest  genius,  hut  likewiie  the 
most  amiable  of  his  nation.  He  gave  his  thooj^tg 
and  took  yours  with  equal  freedom^  His  ooun^* 
men,  if  they  give  you  any,  throw  them  at  yonr 
head ;  and,  if  they  receive  any,  cast  them  under 
their  feet  before  you.  Courtesy  is  neither  a  qua- 
lity of  naUve  growth,  nor  communicable  to  them. 
Their  rivals,  ^e  French,  are  the  beat  imitaton  in 
the  world ;  the  English  the  worst ;  particolarij 
under  the  instruction  of  the  Graces.  They  have 
many  virtues,  no  doubt ;  but  they  reserve  them 
for  the  benefit  of  their  fiunilies,  or  of  their  eD^ 
mies ;  and  they  seldom  take  the  trouble  to  unpack 
them  in  their  short  intercourse  abroad. 

Petrarea.  Ser  Geofireddo,  I  well  remember,  wu 
no  less  remarkable  for  courtesy  than  for  cordiality. 

Boccacoio,  He  was  really  as  attentive  and  polite 
toward  us  as  if  he  had  made  us  prisoners.  It  is 
on  that  occasion  the  English  are  most  unlike  their 
antagonists  and  themselves.  What  an  evilmoit 
they  think  it  to  be  vanquished !  when,  struggling 
wiUk  their  bashfiilness  and  taciturnity,  t^ey  become 
so  solicitous  and  inventive  in  raising  the  spirita 
of  the  fallen.  The  Frenchman  is  r^y  to  tniBS 
you  on  his  rapier,  unless  you  acknowledge  the 
perfection  of  his  humanity,  and  to  spit  in  your 
face,  if  you  doubt  for  a  moment  the  delicacy  of  his 
politeness.  The  Englishman  is  ahnost  angiy  if 
you  mention  either  of  these  as  belonging  to  him, 
and  turns  away  from  you  that  he  may  not  hear  it. 

Petrarea.  Let  us  felicitate  ourselves  that  we 
rarely  are  forced  to  witness  his  self-affliction. 

Boeeaceio.  In  palaces,  and  especially  the  ponti- 
fical, it  is  likely  you  saw  the  very  worst  of  them : 
indeed  there  are  few  in  any  other  oountiy  of  saeb 
easy,  graceful,  unaffected  manners  as  our  Italians. 
We  are  warmer  at  the  extremities  than  at  the 
heart:  sunless  nations  have  central  fires.  The 
Englislunan  is  more  gratified  when  you  enable 
him  to  show  you  a  fresh  kindness,  than  when  you 
remind  him  of  a  past  one ;  and  he  fbigets  what 
he  has  conferred  as  readily  as  we  forget  what  we 
have  received.  In  our  civility,  in  our  good-natore, 
in  our  temperance,  in  our  frugality,  none  excdl  qb; 
and  greatly  are  we  in  advance  of  other  men,  in 
the  arts,  in  the  sciences,  in  the  culture,  in  the 
application,  and  in  the  power  of  intellect  Our 
&culties  are  perfect,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
memory ;  and  our  memory  is  only  deficient  in  its 
retentiveness  of  obligation. 

Petrarea.  Better  had  it  fedled  in  almost  all  its 
other  fhnctions.  Tet^  if  our  countrymen  presented 
any  flagrant  instances  of  ingratitude,  Alighiori 
would  have  set  apart  a  bolga  for  their  reception. 

Boeeacdo.  When  I  correct  and  re-pnblish  my 
Commentary,  I  must  be  as  careful  to  gratify,  as 
my  author  was  to  affront  thenL  I  know,  from  the 
nature  of  the  Florentines  and  of  the  Italians  in 
general,  that  in  calling  on  me  to  produce  one,  they 
would  rather  I  should  praise  indiscriminately  than 
parsimoniously.  And  respect  is  due  to  them  for 
repairing,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  the  in- 
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jofitiee  their  fikthen  committed ;  for  endmiiig  in 
kuniBtjr  Ids  resentment ;  and  for  inTesting  bim 
iHth  public  hoftonrs,  as  they  would  some  deity 
who  bad  smitten  them.  Bespect  is  due  to  them, 
and  I  will  offer  it^  for  placing  their  greatness  on 
80  finn  a  plinth,  for  deriving  their  pride  from  so 
wholesome  a  source,  and  for  declaring  to  the  world 
that  the  founder  of  a  city  is  less  than  her  poet  and 
ins^ctor. 

Prfrarea.  In  the  precincts  of  those  lofty  monu- 
ments, those  towers  and  temples,  which  hare 
ipnmg  up  amid  her  fiMstions,  the  name  of  Dante 
is  beard  at  last,  and  heard  with  such  reyerence  as 
only  the  angels  or  the  saints  inspire. 

Boecacdo,  There  are  towns  so  barbarous,  that 
they  must  be  informed  by  strangers  of  their  own 
grnt  man,  when  they  happen  to  have  produced 
one ;  and  would  then  detract  from  his  merits,  that 
theymigbt  not  exhibit  their  awkwardness  in  doing 
hun  honour,  or  their  shame  in  withholding  it 
There  are  such ;  but  not  in  Italy.  I  have  seen 
youths  standing  and  looking  wtth  seriousness,  and 
indeed  with  somewhat  of  veneration,  on  the  broad 
and  low  stone  bench,  to  the  south  of  the  cathedral, 
where  Dante  sat  to  ei\]oy  the  fi:«sh  air  in  summer 
eyenings ;  and  where  Giotto,  in  conversation  with 
him,  watched^  the  scaffolding  rise  higher  and 
higherup  his  gracefullest  of  towers.  It  was  truly  a 
bold  action,  when  a  youngster  pushed  another 
down  on  the  poet's  seat.  The  surprised  one  blushed 
and  struggled,  as  those  do  who  unwittingly  have 
been  drawn  hito  a  penalty  (not  lightened  by 
laughter)  for  having  sitten  in  the  imperial  or  the 
papal  chair. 

Peerorca.  These  are  good  signs,  and  never  fij- 
ladona.  In  the  presence  of  such  young  persons  we 
ought  to  be  very  cautious  how  we  censure  a  man 
ofgodus.  One  expression  of  irreverence  may  eradi- 
cate what  demands  the  most  attentive  culture, 
may  wither  the  first  love  for  the  fair  and  noble, 
and  may  shake  the  confidence  of  those  who  are 
about  to  give  the  hand  to  a  guidance  less  liable 
to  error.  We  have  ever  been  grateful  to  the  Deity, 
for  saving  us  from  among  the  millions  swept  away 
bytiie  pesUlence,  which  depopulated  the  cities  of 
Italy,  and  ravaged  the  whole  of  Europe :  let  us  be 
equally  grateful  for  an  exemption  as  providential 
and  as  rare  in  ihe  world  of  letters ;  an  exemption 
from  that  PUca  Polcmea  of  invidiousness,  which 
infests  the  squalider  of  poetical  heads,  and  has 
not  ahrays  spared  those  which  ought  to  have 
been  cleanlier. 

Booeacdo.  Critics  are  indignant  if  we  are  silent, 
and  petuhmt  if  we  oomphun.  Tou  and  I  are  so 
kiadly  and  considerate  in  regard  to  them,  that  we 
nther  pat  their  petulance  than  prick  up  their  in- 
dignation. Marqras,  while  Apollo  was  flaying  him 
Idsnrely  and  dexterously,  with  all  the  calmness  of 
a  god,  shortened  his  upper  lip  prodi^onsly,  and 
showed  how  royal  teeth  are  &stened  in  their  gums : 
^i>  eyes  grew  blood-ahot,  and  expanded  to  the  size 
of  rock-melons,  though  naturally,  in  length  and 
breadth,  as  well  as  colour,  they  more  resembled  a 
v^n-ripened  bean-pod.  And  there  issued  from  his 


smoking  breast>  and  shook  the  leaves  above  it,  a 
rapid  irregular  rush  of  yells  and  bowlings.  Be- 
marking  so  material  a  change  in  lus  countenance 
and  manners,  a  satyr,  who  was  much  his  friend 
and  deeply  interested  in  his  punishment,  said 
calmly,  'Marsyas^!  l^Iarsyas !  is  it  thou  who  criest 
out  so  unwortMly !  If  thou  couldst  only  look  down 
from  that  pleasant,  smooth,  shady  beech-tree,  thou 
wouldst  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  thy 
skin  is  more  than  half  drawn  off  thee :  it  \a  hardly 
worth  while  to  make  a  bustle  about  it  now.* 

PetranxL  Every  Marsyas  hath  his  consoling 
satyr.  Probably  when  yours  was  flayed,  he  was 
found  out  to  be  a  good  musician,  by  those  who  re- 
commended the  flaying  and  celebrated  the  flayer. 
Among  authors,  none  hath  so  many  friends  as  he 
who  is  just  now  dead,  and  had  the  most  enemies 
last  week.  Those  who  were  then  his  adversaries 
are  now  sincerely  his  admirers,  for  moving  out  of 
the  way,  and  leaving  one  name  less  in  the  lottery. 
And  yet,  poor  souls  I  the  prize  will  never  fall  to 
them.  There  is  something  sweet  and  generous  in 
the  tone  of  praise,  which  captivates  an  ingenuous 
mind,  whatever  may  be  the  subject  of  it ;  while 
propensity  to  censure  not  only  excites  suspicion 
of  malevolence,  but  reminds  the  hearer  of  what  he 
can  not  disentangle  frt>m  his  earliest  ideas  of  vul- 
garity. There  being  no  pleasure  in  thinking  ill, 
it  is  wonderful  there  should  be  any  in  speaking 
ilL  You,  my  friend,  can  find  none  in  it:  but 
every  step  you  are  about  to  take  in  the  revisal  of 
your  Lectures,  will  require  much  caution.  Aware 
you  must  be  that  there  are  many  more  defects  in 
our  author  than  we  have  touched  or  glanced  at : 
principally,  the  loose  and  shallow  foundation  of  so 
vast  a  structure ;  its  unconnectedness ;  its  want 
of  manners,  of  passion,  of  action,  consistently  and 
uninterruptedly  at  work  toward  a  distinct  and 
worthy  purpose ;  and  lastly  (although  less  impor- 
tantly as  regards  the  poetical  character)  that  spl^ 
netie  temper,  which  seems  to  grudge  brightness 
to  the  flames  of  hell,  to  delight  in  deepening  its 
gloom,  in  multiplying  its  miseries,  in  accumula- 
ting weight  upon  depression,  and  building  kby- 
rinths  about  perplexity. 

Boccaccio.  Yet,  O  Francesco !  when  I  remem- 
ber what  Dante  had  suffered  and  was  suffering 
from  the  malice  and  obduracy  of  his  enemies.; 
when  I  feel  (and  how  I  do  feel  it !)  that  you  also 
have  been  following  up  his  glory  through  the 
same  paths  of  exile ;  I  can  rest  only  on  what  is 
great  in  him,  and  the  exposure  of  a  &ult  appears 
to  me  almost  an  inhumanity. 

The  first  time  I  ever  walked  to  his  villa  on  the 
Mugnone,  I  felt  a  vehement  desire  to  enter  it ;  and 
yet  a  certain  awe  eame  upon  me,  as  about  to  take 
an  unceremonious  and  an  unlawful  advantage  of 
his  absence.  While  I  was  hesitating,  its  inhabi- 
tant opened  the  gate,  saluted,  and  invited  me. 
My  desire  vanished  at  once;  and  although  the 
civility  £ar  exceeded  what  a  stranger  as  I  was,  and  so 
young  a  stranger  too,  could  expect,  or  what  pro- 
bably the  .more  illustrious  owner  would  have 
vouchsafed,  the  place  itself  and  the  disparity  of  its 
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occupier  mftde  me  shrink  from  it  in  Badness,  and 
stand  before  him  almost  silent  I  believe  I  should 
do  the  same  at  the  present  day. 

PdrofWL  With  such  feelings,  which  are  ours 
in  common,  there  is  little  danger  that  we  should 
be  unjust  toward  him ;  and,  if  ever  our  opinions 
oome  before  the  public,  we  may  disregard  the 
petulance  and  aspersions  of  those  whom  nature 
never  constituted  our  judges,  as  she  did  us  of 
Pante.  It  is  our  duty  to  speak  with  freedom ;  it 
is  theirs  to  listen  with  respect 

Boeeaocio.  Histoiy  would  come  much  into  the 
criticism,  and  would  perform  the  most  interesting 
part  in  it  But  I  clearly  see  how  unsafe  it  is  to 
meddle  with  the  affiurs  of  fiunilies:  and  every 
fiunily  in  Florence  is  a  portion  of  the  government, 
or  has  been  lately.  Every  one  preserves  the  annals 
of  the  republic ;  ^e  Cacts  being  nearly  the  same,  the 
inferences  widely  diverging,  the  motives  utterly 
dissimilar.  A  strict  examination  of  Dante  would 
involve  the  bravest  and  most  intelligent ;  and  the 
court  of  Rome,  with  its  royal  agents,  would  per- 
secute them  as  conspirators  against  religion, 
against  morals,  against  the  peace,  the  order,  the 
existence  of  society.  When  studious  and  quiet 
men  get  into  power,  they  fancy  they  can  not  show 
too  much  activity,  and  very  soon  prove,  by  exert- 
ing it,  that  they  can  show  too  little  discretion. 
The  military,  the  knightly,  the  baronial,  are 
spurred  on  to  join  in  the  chase ;  but  the  fleshers 
have  other  names  and  other  instincts. 

POraroa,  Posterity  will  regret  that  many  of 
those  allusionB  to  persons  and  events,  which  we 
now  possess  in  the  pages  of  Dante,  have  not 
reached  her.  Among  the  ancients  there  are  few 
poets  who  more  abound  in  them  than  Horace  does, 
and  yet  we  feel  certain  that  there  are  many  which 
are  lost  tons. 

Boocaemo,  I  wonder  you  did  not  mention  him 
before.    Perhaps  he  is  no  &vourite  with  you. 

Pdfwroa.  Why  can  not  we  be  delighted  with  an 
author,  and  even  feel  a  predilection  for  him, 
without  a  dislike  to  others  1  An  admiration  of 
Catullus  or  Yii^gil,  of  Tibullus  or  Ovid,  is  never  to 
be  heightened  by  a  discharge  of  bile  on  Horace. 

Boeeaceio.  The  eyes  of  critics,  whether  in  com- 
mending or  carping,  are  both  on  one  side»  like  h 
turboVs. 

Petrarea.  There  are  some  men  who  delight  in 
heating  themselves  with  wine,  and  others  with 
headstrong  frowardness.  These  are  resolved  to 
agitate  the  puddle  of  their  blood  by  running  into 
parties,  literary  or  political,  and  espouse  a  cham- 
pion's cause  with  such  ardour  that  they  run 
against  everything  in  their  way.  Perhaps  they 
never  knew  or  saw  the  person^  or  understood  his 
merits :  what  matter}  No  sooner  was  I  about  to 
be  crowned,  than  it  was  predicted  by  these  astro- 
logers, that  Protonatory  Nerucci  and  Cavallerizzo 
Yuotasaochetti-  (two  lampooners,  whose  hands.had 
latteriy  been  kept  fiv>m  Uidr  occupation  by  draw- 
ing gold-embroidered  gloves  on  them)  would  be 
rile  in  the  mouths  of  men  after  my  same  had 
fidlen  into  oblivion. 


Bceeaeeio,  T  never  heard  of  them  before. 

Petrarea.  So  much  the  better  for  them,  and 
none  the  worse  for  you.  Yuotasaochetti  had  been 
convicted  of  filching  in  his  youth ;  and  Kenicci 
was  so  expert  a  logician,  and  so  rigidly  economictl 
a  moralist^  that  he  never  had  occasion  for  veradtj. 

Boecaodo,  The  upholders  of  such  gentiy  are 
like  Uttie  girls  with  their  dolls :  they  must  dothe 
them,  although  they  strip  every  other  doll  in  the 
nursery.  It  is  reported  that  our  Giotto,  a  great 
mechanician  as  well  as  architect  and  painter,  m- 
vented  a  certain  instrument  by  which  he  could 
contract  the  dimensions  of  any  head  laid  before 
him.  But  these  gentlemen,  it  appears,  have  im- 
proved upon  it,  and  not  only  can  contract  one, 
but  enlaige  another. 

POrarea,  He  could  perform  his  undertaking 
with  admirable  correctness , and  precision;  on 
they  theirs  1 

Booeaooio.  I  never  heard  they  could  :  but  well 
enough  for  their  customers  and  ^eir  consdeneei. 

Petrarea,  I  see  then  no  great  accural  is  re> 
quired. 

Boeeaceio,  If  they  heard  yon  they  would  think 
you  very  dull. 

Petrarea,  Thej  have  always  thought  me  so: 
and,  if  they  change  their  opinion,  I  shall  be^^  to 
think  so  myself. 

Boceaeao.  They  have  pUused  themselves  just 
where,  if  we  were  mischievous,  we  might  desire  to 
see  them.  We  have  no  power  to  make  them  ff\» 
and  malicious,  yet  they  become  so  the  moment 
they  see  or  hear  of  us,  and  thus  sink  lower  than 
our  force  could  ever  thrust  them.  Pigs,  it  is  said, 
driven  into  a  pool  beyond  their  depth,  cut  tiidr 
throats  by  awkward  attempts  at  swimming.  We 
could  hardly  wish  them  worse  luck,  although  escb 
had  a  devil  in  him.  Come,  let  us  away;  we  shall 
find  a  purer  stream  and  pleasanter  company  ob 
the  Sabine  fium. 

Petrarea,  We  may  indeed  think  the  first  ode 
of  little  value,  the  second  of  none,  until  we  come 
to  the  sixth  stanza. 

Booeaeao.  Bad  as  are  the  first  and  second,  they 
are  better  than  that  wretched  one,  sounded  so  lu- 
gubriously in  our  ears  at  school,  as  the  master 
piece  of  the  pathetic ;  I  mean  the  ode  addressed 
to  Yirgil  on  the  deaUi  of  Quinctilius  Yams. 

Precipe  Ingubfta 
CtattoB,  Malpofneiie,  out  Uqaldan  fmUr 
.    Voo«m  oum  dttamridedit. 

Did  he  want  any  one  to  help  him  to  cry  t  What 
man  immersed  in  grief  caies  a  quattrino  aboot 
Melpomene,  or  her  other's  fidring  of  an  artificial 
cuckoo  and  a  gilt  guitar  ?  What  man,  on  soch 
an  occasion,  is  at  leisure  to  amuse  himself  witli 
the  litUe  plaster  images  of  Pudor  and  Fides^  of 
Justitia  and  Yeritas,  or  disposed  to  make  a  com- 
parison of  Yirgil  and  Orpheus  t  But  if  Horace 
had  written  a  Uiousand-fold  as  much  trash,  we  are 
never  to  forget  that  he  also  wrote 
Ceelo  tooantan,  Ao. 
in  competition  with  which  ode,  the  finest  m  the 
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Greek  famgoage  itaelf  has,  to  my  ear,  too  many 
low  notes,  and  somewhat  of  a  wooden  sound. 
And  giye  me  Vwi  pueUis,  and  gire  me  Quis 
multa  graalia,  and  as  many  more  as  yon  please  ; 
for  there  are  charms  in  nearly  all  of  them.  It 
now  oceors  to  me  that  what  is  written,  or  inter- 
polated, 

Acer  et  Mamri  pedttto  cnuntnm 
Tultiu  in  bosteni, 

should  he  mand;  a  foot  soldier  mutUated,  but 
looking  with  indignant  courage  at  the  trooper 
who  inflicted  the  wound.  The  Mauritanianswere 
celebrated  only  for  their  cavalry.  In  return  for  my 
soggestion,  pray  tell  me  w^t  is  the  meaning  of 

Obliquo  laborat 
Lpmpka/^igax  trepidare  rivo. 

Petrarea.  The  moment  I  learn  it  you  shall  have 
it  Laborat  trepidare!  lympha  rivo  !  fugax  too ! 
FugaeUjf  is  not  Uie  action  for  hard,  work,  or  labour. 

Boeoaeeio,  Since  you  can  not  help  me  out,  I 
most  give  up  the  conjecture,  it  seems,  while  it  has 
cott  me  only  half  a  centuiy.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
cmosa/dicUcu, 

Petrarea,  There  again !  Was  there  ever  such 
an  nnhappy  (not  to  say  absurd)  expression !  And 
this  from  the  man  who  wrote  the  most  beautiful 
<entence  in  all  ktinity. 

Boccaeeio.    What  is  that? 

Petrarea.  I  am  ashamed  of  repeating  it,  al- 
though in  itself  it  is  innocent    The  words  are, 

Gntiu  afo  languori  tuo,  quo  dintiiu  tab 
QxnbrA  TolapUtifl  losimut. 

BoecaeciQ.  Tear  out  this  from  the  volume ;  the 
rest»  both  prose  and  poetry,  may  be  thrown  away. 
In  the  Diimer  qf  Naddienvs.  I  remember  the 
expression  none  laboro  ;  I  am  anxious  to  know : 
this  expedites  the  solution  but  little.  In  the 
nme  piece  there  is  another  odd  expression : 
Turn  in  leoto  qadque  videres 
Strider*  McreU  divlaoa  aure  nuurrot. 

Petrarea.  I  doubt  Horace's  felicity  in  the  choice 
of  words,  being  quite  unable  to  discover  it,  and 
finding  more  evidences  of  the  contrary  thim  in 
any  contemporary  or  preceding  poet ;  but  I  do 
not  doubt  his  infelicity  in  his  transpositions  of 
them,  in  which  certainly  he  is  more  remarkable 
than  whatsoever  writer  of  antiquity.  How  simple, 
in  eomparison,  are  Catullus*  and  Lucretius  in  the 
itmcture  of  their  sentences !  but  the  most  simple 
and  natural  of  all  are  Ovid  and  Tibullus.  Tour 
nudn  difficulty  lies  in  anoUier  road :.  it  consists 
not  in  making  exphinations,  but  in  avoiding 
them.  Some  scholars  will  assert  that  everything 
I  have  written  in  my  sonnets  is  allegory  or  allu- 
Bbn;  others  will  deny  that  anything  is;  and 
nndlariy  of  Dante.  It  was  known  throughout 
Italy  that  he  was  the  lover  of  Bealrice  Porticari. 
He  has  celebrated  her  in  many  compositions ;  in 
prose  and  poetiy,  in  Latin  and  Italian.  Hence  it 
became  the  safer  for  him  afterward  to  introduce 
her  as  an  allegorical  personage,  in  opposition  to 
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the  Meretrice ;  under  which  appellation  he  (and 
I  subsequently)  signified  the  Papacy.  Our  great 
poet  wandered  among  the  marvels  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  fixed  his  eyes  the  most  attentively  on 
the  words, 

Venl,  et  ostendam  tlbl  spoiiMun.  nxorem  Agni« 
He,  as  you  know,  wrote  a  commentary  on  his 
Commedia  at  the  close  of  his  Treatise  de  Mo- 
norchia. But  he  chiefly  ums  at  showing  the 
duties  of  pope  and  emperor,  and  expUuning  such 
parts  of  the  poem  as  manifestly  rehite  to  them. 
The  Patarini  accused  the  pope  of  despoiling  and 
defiling  the  church ;  the  Ghibellines  accused  him 
of  defiauding  and  rebelling  against  the  emperor; 
Dante  enlists  both  under  his  flaming  banner, 
and  exhibits  the  Meretrice  stealing  from  Beatrice 
both  the  divine  and  the  august  chariot;  the  church 
and  empire.  Qrave  critics  will  protest  their  in- 
ability to  follow  you  through  such  darkness,  say- 
ing you  are  not  worth  the  trouble,  and  they  must 
give  you  up.  If  Laura  and  Fiametta  were  all^o- 
rical,  they  could  inspire  no  tenderness  in  our 
readers,  and  little  interest  But,  alas !  these  are 
no  longer  the  days  to  dwell  on  them. 

Let  human  art  exert  her  utrooat  foroe» 

Pleasiire  can  riae  no  higher  than  ita  aouroe ; 

And  there  it  erer  atagnatea  where  the  ground 

Beneath  it,  O  Oioranni  I  ia  anaonnd. 

Boeeaceio.  Tou  have  given  me  a  noble  quater* 
nion ;  for  which  I  can  only  ofier  you  such  a  string 
of  beads  as  I  am  used  to  cany  about  with  me. 
Memory,  they  say,  is  the  mother  of  the  Muses : 
this  is  her  gift,  not  theirs. 

OBPARTVIta  mOM  riAMBTTA. 

When  go  I  muat,  aa  well  ahe  knew. 

And  neither  yet  ooold  my  adieur 

Sadden  waa  my  Piametta'a  fear 

To  let  me  see  or  feel  a  tear. 

It  could  but  melt  my  heart  away. 

Nor  add  one  moment  to  my  stay. 

But  it  waa  ripe  and  would  be  abed  . . 

80  from  her  cheek  upon  my  bead 

It,  falling  on  the  nedc  b^ind. 

Hong  on  the  hair  ahe  oft  had  twined. 

Thua  thought  ahe,  and  her  arm'a  aoft  strain 

Claapt  it,  and  down  it  fell  again. 

Come,  come,  bear  your  disappointmcAt,  and  for- 
give my  cheating  you  in  the  exchange  1  Ah 
Francesco !  Francesco !  well  may  you  sigh ;  and 
I  too ;  seeing  we  can  do  little  now  but  make  verses 
and  doze,  and  want  little  but  medicine  and  masses, 
while  Fra  Biago  is  meny  as  a  lark,  and  half  mas- 
ter of  the  house.  Do  not  look  so  grave  upon  me 
for  remembering  so  well  another  state  of  exist- 
ence. He  who  forgets  his  love  may  still  more 
easily  foiget  his  friendships.  I  am  weak,  I  con- 
fess it,  in  yielding  my  thoughts  to  what  returns 
no  more  ;  but  you  alone  know  my  wea^ess. 
Petrarea.  We  have  loved  ;•  and  so  fondly  as  we 


*  The  tender  and  Tirtooua  Shenatone,  in  writing  the  most 
beautiful  of  epitapha,  waa  unaware  how  near  he  atood  to 
Petrarea.  Heu  quanto  minua  eat  cum  aliia  versari  qn^m 
toi  meminiiae. 

Pur  mi  oonaola  ehe  morir  per  lei 

MegUo  h  Che  gtotr  dlaltra. 
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believe  none  other  ever  did ;  and  yet,  although  it 
was  in  yonth,  Giovanni,  it  was  not  in  the  earliest 
white  dawn,  when  we  almost  shrink  from  its 
fireshnees,  when  eveiything  is  pare  and  quiet, 
when  litUe  of  earth  is  seen,  and  much  of  heaven. 
It  was  not  BO  with  us ;  it  was  with  Dante.  The 
little  viigin  Beatrice  Porticari  breathed  all  her 
purity  into  his  boyish  heart,  and  inhaled  it  back 
again ;  andif  war  and  disaster,  anger  and  disdain, 
seized  upon  it  in  her  absence,  they  never  could 
divert  its  course  nor  impede  its  destination. 
Happy  the  man  who  carries  love  with  him  in  his 
opening  day  I  he  never  loses  its  freshness  in  the 
meridian  of  life,  nor  its  happier  influence  in  the 
later  hour.  If  Dante  enthroned  his  Beatrice  in 
the  highest  heaven,  it  was  Beatrice  who  conducted 
him  thither.  Love,  preceding  passion,  ensures, 
sanctifies,  and  I  would  say  survives  it,  were  it  not 
rather  an  absorption  and  transfiguration  into  its 
own  most  perfect  purity  and  holiness. 

Boecaodo.  Up !  up !  look  into  that  chest  of 
letters,  out  of  which  I  took  several  of  yours  to 
run  over  yesterday  morning.  All  those  of  a  friend 
whom  we  have  lost,  to  say  nothing  of  a  tenderer 
affection,  touch  us  sensibly,  be  the  subject  what  it 
may.  When,  in  taking  them  out  to  read  again,  we 
happen  to  come  upon  him  in  some  pleasant  mood, 
it  is  then  the  dead  man's  hand  is  at  the  heart 
Opening  the  same  paper  long  afterward,  can  we 
wonder  if  a  tear  has  raised  its  little  island  in  it  1 
Leave  me  the  memory  of  all  my  friends,  even  of 
the  ungrateful !  They  must  remind  me  of  some 
kind  feeling;  and  perhaps  of  theirs ;  and  for  that 
very  reason  they  deserve  another.  It  was  not  my 
fiiult  if  they  turned  out  less  worthy  than  I  hoped 
and  fimcied  them.  Yet  half  the  world  complains 
of  ingratitude,  and  the  remaining  half  of  envy. 
Of  the  one  I  have  already  told  yon  my  opinion, 
and  heard  yours  ;  and  Uie  other  we  may  surely 
bear  with  quite  as  much  equanimity.  For  rarely 
are  we  envied,  until  we  are  so  prosperous  that 
envy  is  rather  a  fiuniliar  in  our  tndn  than  an 
enemy  who  waykys  us.  If  we  saw  nothing  of 
such' followers  and  outriders,  and  no  scabbard 
with  our  initials  upon  it,  we  might  begin  to  doubt 
our  station. 

Petra/rea,  Giovanni,  you  are  unsuspicious,  and 
would  scarcely  see  a  monster  in  a  minotaur.  It 
is  well,  however,  to  draw  good  out  of  evil,  and  it 
is  the  peculiar  gift  of  an  derated  mind.  Never- 
theless, you  must  have  observed,  although  with 
greater  curiosity  than  concern,  the  slipperiness 
and  tortuousness  of  your  detractors. 

Boccaccio.  Whatever  they  detract  from  me, 
they  leave  more  than  th^  can  cany  away.  Be- 
side, they  always  are  detected. 

Porarea,  When  they  are  detected,  they  raise 
themselves  up  fiercely,  as  if  their  nature  were 
erect  and  they  could  reach  your  height 

Boecacoio.  Envy  would  conceal  herself  under 
the  shadow  and  shelter  of  contemptnousness,  but 
she  swells  too  huge  for  the  den  she  creeps  into. 
Let  her  lie  there  and  crack,  and  think  no  more 
about  her.    The  people  you  have  been  talking  of 


can  find  no  greater  and  no  other  fiiults  in  my 
writings  than  I  myself  am  willing  to  show  them, 
and  still  more  willing  to  correct  There  are 
many  things,  as  you  have  just  now  told  me,  very 
unworthy  of  their  company. 

Fttraroa,  He  who  haa  much  gold  is  none  the 
poorer  for  having  much  silver  too.  When  a  king 
of  old  dispkyed  his  wealth  and  magnificence 
before  a  phOosopher,  the  philosopher's  exclama- 
tion was, 

**  How  many  things  are  here  which  I  do  not 
want!" 

Does  not  the  same  reflection  come  upon  u, 
when  we  have  laid  aside  our  compositions  for  a 
time,  and  look  into  them  again  more  leisurely  I 
Do  we  not  wonder  at  our  own  profusion,  and  say 
like  the  philosopher, 

'<  How  many  things  are  here  which  I  do  not 
want!** 

It  may  happen  that  we  pull  up  flowers  with 
weeds ;  but  better  this  than  rankness.  We  must 
bear  to  see  our  first-bom  despatched  before  our 
eyes,  and  give  them  up  quietly. 

Boecacoio,  The  younger  will  be  the  most  reluc- 
tant There  are  poets  among  us  who  mistake  in 
themselves  the  freckles  of  the  hay-fever  for  beauty- 
spots.  In  another  half-century  their  volumes  wfll 
be  inquired  after ;  but  only  for  the  sake  of  catting 
out  an  illuminated  letter  from  the  title-page,  or  of 
transplanting  the  willow  at  the  end,  that  hangs  so 
prettily  over  the  tomb  of  Amaryllis.  If  they  wish 
to  be  healthy  and  vigorous,  let  them  open  their 
bosoms  to  the  breezes  of  Sunium ;  for  the  air  of 
Latium  is  heavy  and  overcharged.  Above  all, 
they  must  remember  two  admonitions ;  first  that 
sweet  things  hurt  digestion ;  secondly,  that  great 
sails  are  HI  adapted  to  small  vessels.  What  is 
there  lovely  in  poetry  unless  there  be  moderatioo 
and  composure  t  Are  they  not  better  than  the 
hot  uncontrollable  harlotry  of  a  flaunting  dishe- 
velled enthusiasm  t  Whoever  has  the  power  of 
creating,  has  likewise  the  inferior  power  of  keeping 
his  creation  in  order.  The  best  poets  are  the 
most  impressive,  because  their  steps  are  regolar ; 
for  without  regularity  there  is  neither  strength  nor 
state.  Look  at  Sophocles,  look  at  Achylns^  look 
at  Homer. 

Fetrar^a,  I  agree  with  you  entirely  to  the  whole 
extent  of  your  observations ;  and,  if  you  will  con- 
tinue, I  am  ready  to  lay  aside  my  C^te  for  the 
present. 

Boceaecio.  No,  no;  we  must  have  him  again 
between  us :  there  is  no  danger  that  be  will  soar 
our  tempers. 

Petrarca,  In  comparing  his  and  yours,  since 
you  forbid  me  to  declare  all  I  think  of  your  genioi^ 
you  will  at  least  allow  me  to  congratulate  yoa  as 
being  the  happier  of  the  two. 

Boccaccio.  Frequently,  where  there  Is  gnat 
power  in  poetry,  the  imagination  makes  encroach- 
ments on  the  heart,  and  uses  it  as  her  own.  I 
have  shed  tears  on  writings  which  never  cost  the 
writer  a  sigh,  but  which  occasioned  him  to  rob 
<  the  palms  of  his  hands  together,  until  they  were 
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read  J  to  strike  fire,  with  Batis&ction  at  haying 
oreroome  the  difficulty  of  being  tender. 

Petnarca,  Giovanni!  are  you  not  grown  sa- 
tiriealt 

Boeeaewk  Kot  in  this.  It  is  a  truth  as  broad 
and  glarihg  as  the  eje  of  the  Cyclops.  To  make 
jm  amends  for  your  shuddering,  I  will  express 
my  doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  Dante  felt 
all  the  indignation  he  threw  into  his  poetry.  We 
are  hnmoderately  fond  of  wanning  ourselyes ;  and 
ve  do  not  think,  or  care,  what  the  fire  la  composed 
ot  Be  sure  it  is  not  always  of  cedar,  like  Circe's.* 
Onr  Alighieri  had  slipt  into  the  habit  of  vitupe- 
ration ;  and  he  thought  it  fitted  him ;  so  he  never 
left  it  off. 

Pontrcxi.  Serener  colours  are  pleasanter  to  our 
ejes  and  more  becoming  to  our  character.  The 
duef  desire  in  eveiy  man  of  genius  is  to  be  thought 
one;  and  no  fear  or  apprehension  lessens  it. 
Alighieri,  who  had  certainly  studied  the  gospel, 
most  have  been  conscious  tiiat  he  not  only  was 
inhmnane,  but  that  he  betrayed  a  more  vincUctive 
spirit  than  any  pope  or  prelate  who  is  enshrined 
within  the  fretwork  of  his  golden  grating. 

B^ccaecio,  Unhappily,  his  strong  talon  had 
grown  into  him,  and  it  would  have  pained  him  to 
aoffier  its  amputation.  This  eagle,  unlike  Jupiter's, 
never  loosened  the  thunderbolt  from  it  under  the 
influence  of  harmony. 

Piffwea.  The  only  good  thing  we  can  expect 
insDch  minds  and  tempers,  is  good  poetry :  let  us 
at  least  get  that ;  and,  having  it,  let  us  keep  and 
nine  it  If  you  had  never  written  some  wanton 
storiei,  you  would  never  have  been  able  to  show 
the  worid  how  much  wiser  and  better  you  grew 
aftenraard. 

Boeeaeeio.  Alas !  if  I  live,  I  hope  to  show  it 
Ton  have  raised  my  spirits :  and  now,  dear  Fran- 
cesco !  do  say  a  couple  of  prayers  for  me,  while  I 
lay  together  the  materials  of  a  tale ;  a  right  merry 
one,  I  promise  you.  Faith  !  it  shall  amuse  you, 
and  pay  decently  for  the  prayers ;  a  good  honest 
litany-worth.  I  hardly  know  whether  I  ought  to 
havea nun  in  it :  do  you  think  I  may  1 

Pttrarea,  Can  not  you  do  without  one  1 

Boeeaecia,  No ;  a  nun  I  must  have :  say  nothing 
against  her ;  I  can  more  easily  let  the  abbess  alone. 
Tet  Frate  Biagiof  •  .  that  Frate  Biagio,  who 


•  DfTMioMOMdtnbi  Bolit  flUalnola 
tJrit  o<tonitiun  nootuma  in  Impinacedrmn.   ^n, 

t  Our  Baa  Vivaldo  l«  enriched  by  his  deposit  In  the 
ebindi,  on  the  fifth  flagstone  from  before  the  high  altar, 
Ig  this  inscription, 

HIC  8IT17S  B8T, 

BBATAM  nfMOKTAUTATEM  nZPBOTANSt 

D.  BLASIUS  OB  BLASIJS, 

HUJUB  COUrOBU  ABBAS. 

tOfOULAlU  VIR  CBARrrATX, 

MOR1BU8  IlfTBOBRRIMIS, 

%m  TKWOIOOICM  NBC  NON  PHTSICA 

pBRinssnivs. 

OBATB  PRO  ANIMA  BJU8. 

To  the  word  oraU  hBve  been  prefixed  the  letters  PL,  the 
upirttioo,  no  doubt,  of  some  friendly  monk ;  although 
lIoMignare  thinks  it  sosoeptible  of  two  interpretations ; 
thsetherheisBtnusfapgfto.   J^omenico  QrigL 


never  came  to  visit  me  but  when  he  thought  I 
was  at  extremities  or  asleep . . .  Assuntina !  are 
you  there? 

Peirarea,  No;  do  you  want  her  1 

Booeaedo,  Not  a  bit  That  Frate  Biagio  has 
heightened  my  pulse  when  I  could  not  lower  it 
again.  The  veiy  devil  is  that  Frate  for  heighten- 
ing pulses.  And  with  him  I  shall  now  make 
merry  .  .  God  willing . .  in  God's  good  time  . . 
should  it  be  his  divine  will  to  restore  me  I  which 
I  think  he  has  begun  to  do  miraculously.  I  seem 
to  be  within  a  frog's  leap  of  well  again;  and  we  will 
presently  have  some  rare  fun  in  my  TaU  of  ike  FraU, 

Petrarea,  Do  not  openly  name  him. 

Boeeaeeio.  He  shall  recognise  himself  by  one 
single  expression.  He  said  to  me,  when  I  was  at 
the  worst, 

**  Ser  Giovanni !  it  would  not  be  much  amiss 
(with  permission !)  if  you  begin  to  think  (at  any 
spare  time)  just  a  morsel,  of  eternity." 

"  Ah  I  Fra  Biagio !  **  answered  I,  contritely, "  I 
never  heard  a  sermon  of  yours  but  I  thought  of 
it  seriously  and  uneasily,  long  before  the  discourse 
was  over." 

"  So  must  all,"  replied  he,  **  and  yet  few  have 
the  grace  to  own  it" 

Now  mind,  Francesco  !  if  it  should  please  the 
Lord  to  call  me  unto  him,  I  say.  The  Hun  and 
Fra  Biagio  will  be  found,  after  my  decease,  in  the 
closet  cut  out  of  the  wall,  behind  yon  Saint  Zacha- 
rias  in  blue  and  yellow. 

Well  done !  well  done !  Francesco.  I  never 
heard  any  man  repeat  his  prayers  so  fast  and 
fluently.  Why !  how  many  (at  a  guess)  have  you 
repeated  1  Such  is  the  power  of  friendship,  and 
such  the  habit  of  religion !  They  have  done  me 
good :  I  feel  myself  stronger  already.  To-mor- 
row I  think  I  shall  be  able,  by  leaning  on  that 
stout  maple  stick  in  the  comer,  to  walk  half  over 
my  podere. 

Have  you  done  1  have  you  donel 

Petrarca,  Be  quiet :  you  may  talk  too  much. 

Boceaccio.  I  can  not  be  quiet  for  another  hour ; 
so,  if  you  have  any  more  prayers  to  get  over,  stick 
the'bpur  into  the  other  side  of  them  :  they  must 
verily  speed,  if  they  beat  the  last 

Petrarea,  Be  more  serious,  dear  Giovanni 

Boeeaeeio,  Never  bid  a  convalescent  be  more 
serious :  no,  nor  a  siek  man  neither.  To  health 
it  may  give  that  composure  which  it  takes  away 
from  sickness.  Every  man  will  have  his  hours  <^ 
seriousness ;  but,  like  the  hours  of  rest,  they  often 
are  ill  chosen  and  unwholesome.  Be  assured,  our 
heavenly  Father  is  as  well  pleased  to  see  his  chil- 
dren in  the  playground  as  in  the  schoolroom.  He 
has  provided  both  for  us,  and  has  given  us  intima- 
tions when  each  should  occupy  us. 

Petrarea,  You  are  right,  Giovanni!  but  we 
know  which  bell  is  heard  the  most  distinctly.  We 
fold  our  arms  at  the  one,  try  the  cooler  part  of 
the  pillow,  and  turn  again  to  slumber;  at  the 
first  stroke  of  the  other,  we  are  beyond  our  moni- 
tors. As  for  you,  hardly  Dante  himself  could 
make  you  grave. 
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BooMoeio,  I  do  not  remembet  how  it  happened 
that  we  slipped  awaj  from  his  side.  One  of  us 
must  have  found  him  tedious. 

Pararca.  If  you  were  really  and  substantially  at 
his  side,  he  would  have  no  mercy  on  you. 

Boeeaoeio,  In  sooth,  oiirgood  Alighieri  seems  to 
have  had  the  appetite  cf  a  dogfish  or  shark,  and 
to  have  bitten  the  harder  the  warmer  he  was.  I 
would  not  voluntarily  be  under  his  manifold  rows 
of  dentals.  He  has  an  incisor  to  every  saint  in 
the  calendar.  I  should  fare,  methinks,  lU^e  Brutus 
and  the  Archbishop.  He  is  forced  to  stretch  him- 
self, out  of  sheer  listlessness,  in  so  idle  a  place  as 
Purgatory :  he  loses  half  his  strength  in  Para- 
dise :  Hell  alone  makes  him  alert  and  lively : 
there  he  moves  about  and  threatens  as  tremen- 
dously as  the  serpent  that  opposed  the  l^ons  on 
their  march  in  Africa.  He  would  not  have  been 
contented  in  Tuscany  itself  even  had  his  enemies 
left  him  unmolested.  Were  I  to  write  on  his  model 
a  tripartite  poem,  I  think  it  should  be  entitled. 
Earth,  Italy,  and  Heaten, 

Fetrarca.  You  will  never  give  yourself  the 
trouble. 

Boeeacdo,  I  should  not  succeed. 

Pararea.  Perhaps  not:  but  you  have  done 
very  much,  and  may  be  able  to  do  very  much 
more. 

Boecaceio,  Wonderful  is  it  to  me,  when  I  con- 
sider that  an  infirm  and  helpless  creature,  as  I  am, 
should  be  capable  of  laying  thoughts  up  in  their 
cabinets  of  words,  which  Time,  as  he  rushes  by, 
with  the  revolutions  of  stormy  and  destructive 
years,  can  never  move  from  their  places.  On  this 
coarse  mattress,  one  among  the  homeliest  in  the 
fidr  at  Impruneta,  is  stretched  an  old  burgess  of 
Certaldo,  of  whom  perhaps  more  will  be  known 
hereafter  than  we  know  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the 
Pharaohs ;  while  popes  and  princes  are  lying  as 
unregarded  as  the  fleas  that  are  shaken  out  of  the 
window.  Upon  my  life,  Francesco!  to  think  of 
this  is  enough  to  make  a  man  presumptuous. 

Petrarca,  No,  Giovanni !  not  when  the  man 
thinks  justly  of  it,  as  such  a  man  ought  to  do, 
and  must.  :  For,  so  mighty  a  power  over  Time, 
who  casts  all  other  mortals  under  his,  comes  down 
to  us  from  a  greater ;  and  it  is  only  if  we  abuse 
the  victory  that  it  were  better  we  had  .encountered 
a  defeat.  Fnremitting  care  must  be  taken  that 
nothing  soil  the  monuments  we  are  rusing :  sure 
enough  we  are  that  nothing  can  subvert,  and 
nothing  but  our  negligence,  or  worse  than  negli- 
gence, efi&ce  them.  Under  the  glorious  lamp 
entrusted  to  your  vigilance,  one  among  the  lights 
of  the  world,  which  the  mimstering  angels  of  our 
God  have  suspended  for  his  service,  let  there 
stand,  with  unclosing  eyes,  Integrity,  Compassion, 
Self-denial. 

Boccaccio,  These  are  holier  and  cheerfuller 
images  than  Dante  has  been  setting  up  before  us. 
I  hope  every  thesis  in  dispute  among  his  theolo- 
gians will  be  settled  ere  I  set  foot  among  them. 
I  like  Tuscany  well  enough  :  it  answers  all  my 
purposes  for  the  present :  and  I.  am  without  the 


benefit  of  those  preliminary  studies  which  might 
render  me  a  worthy  auditor  of  incomprehensible 
wisdom. 

Pararea.  1  do  not  wonder  you  are  attached  to 
Tuscany.  Many  as  have  been  your  visits  tnd  ad- 
ventures in  other  parts,  you  have  rendered  it  i^ 
santer  and  more  interesting  than  any :  and  indeed 
we  can  scarcely  walk  in  any  quarter  from  the 
gates  of  Florence,  without  the  recollection  of  some 
witty  or  affecting  story  related  by  you.  Every 
street,  every  fiu-m,  is  peopled  by  your  genius :  snd 
this  population  can  not  change  with  seasons  orwith 
ages,  with  fiMstions  or  with  incursions.  Ghibeltinei 
and  Guelphs  will  have  be^i  contested  for  onlybj 
the  worms,  long  before  the  Decameron  has  ceased 
to  be  recited  on  our  banks  of  blue  lilies  and  under 
our  arching  vines.  Another  plague  may  come 
amidst  us ;  and  something  of  a  solace  in  so  terrible 
a  visitation  would  be  found  in  your  pages,  by  thoee 
to  whom  letters  are  a  refuge  and  rdief. 

Boccaccio.  I  do  indeed  think  my  little  bevy 
from  Santa  Maria  Novella  would  be  better  com- 
pany on  such  an  occasion,  than  a  devil  with  three 
heads,  who  diverts  the  pain  his  claws  inflicted, 
by  sticking  his  fangs  in  another  place. 

Petrarca,  This  is  atrocious,  not  terrific  nor 
grand.  Alighieri  is  grand  by  his  lights,  not  by 
his  shadows ;  by  his  human  i^ections,  not  hj  his 
infernal  Aa  the  minutest  sands  are  the  labours 
of  some  profound  sea,  or  the  spoils  of  some  vast 
mountain,  in  like  manner  his  horrid  wastes  and 
wearying  minutenesses  are  the  chafings  of  a  tur- 
bulent spirit,  grasping  the  loftiest  things  and 
penetrating  the  deepest,  and  moving  and  moaning 
on  the  earth  in  loneliness  and  sadness. 

Boccaccio.  Among  men  he  is  what  among  waters 
is 

The  ttraage,  niTtterioiu,  eolitery  NO*. 

Petrarca.  Is  that  lus  verse !  I  do  not  remem- 
ber it 

Boccaccio.  No,  it  is  mine  for  the  present :  how 
long  it  may  continue  mine  I  can  not  tdl.  I  nerer 
run  after  ^oee  who  steal  my  apples :  it  would 
only  tire  me :  and  they  are  hardly  worth  recover- 
ing when-they  are  bruised  and  bitten,  as  they  are 
usually.  I  would  not  stand  upon  my  verses :  it  is 
a  perilous  boy's  trick,  which  we  ought  to  leave  off 
when  we  put  on  square  shoes.  Let  our  prose  show 
what  we  are,  and  our  poetry  what  we  have  been. 

Petrarca.  Tou  would  never  have  given  this  ad- 
vice to  Alighieri 

Boccaccio.  I  would  never  plough  porphyry;  there 
is  ground  fitter  for  grain.  Alighieri  is  Uie  parmt 
of  his  system,  like  the  sun,  about  whom  all  the 
worlds  are  but  particles  thrown  forth  from  him.  We 
may  write  litUe  things  well,  and  accumulate  one 
upon  another ;  but  never  wUl  any  be  justly  called 
a  great  poet  unless  he  has  treated  a  gieat  subject 
worthily.  He  may  be  the  poet  of  the  lover  and 
of  the  idler,  he  may  be  the  poet  of  green  fields  or 
gay  society ;  but  whoever  is  this  can  be  no  more. 
A  throne  is  not  built  of  birds'-nests,  nor  do  a 
thousand  reeds  make  a  trumpet 
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Pitrana.  I  wish  Alighieri  bad  blown  bis  on 

<   nobler  occauons. 

I  Boeeaceio.  We  may  rigbtly  Msb  it :  bni,  in 
regretting  wbat  be  wanted,  let  ns  acknowledge 

'  what  he  had :  and  never  forget  (wbicb  we  omitted 
to  mention)  tbat  be  borrowed  less  from  bis  pre- 
decessors tban  any  of  tbe  Roman  poets  from  tbeirs. 
Reasonably  may  it  be  expected  tbat  almost  all 
who  follow  will  be  greatly  more  indebted  to  an- 
tiquity, to  wbose  stores  we,  every  year,  are  mak- 
ing some  addition. 

Parana  It  can  be  held  no  flaw  in  tbe  title- 
deeds  of -genias,  if  tbe  same  tbongbts  re-appear  as 
hare  been  ezbibited  long  ago.  Tbe  indispntable 
eign  of  defect  sbould  be  looked  for  in  tbe  propor- 
tion they  bear  to  the  unquestionably  original. 
There  are  ideas  wbicb  necessarily  must  occnr  to 
minds  of  tbe  like  magnitude  and  materials,  aspect 
snd  temperature.  Wben  two  ages  are  in  tbe  same 
phssis,  tb^  win  excite  tbe  same  bumours,  and 
produce  tbe  same  coincidences  and  combinations. 
In  addition  to  wbicb,  a  great  poet  may  really 
borrow :  be  may  even  condescend  to  an  obligation 
tt  the  hand  of  an  equal  or  inferior :  but  be  forfeits 
his  title  if  be  borrows  more  tban  tbe  amount  of 
bis  own  possessions.  Tbe  nigbtingale  bimself 
tikes  somewbat  of  bis  song  from  birds  less  glori- 
fied :  and  tbe  lark,  baving  beaten  witb  ber  wing 
the  Teiy  gates  of  beaven,  cools  ber  breast  among 
the  grass.  Tbe  lowlier  of  intellect  may  lay  out  a 
table  in  their  field,  at  which  table  the  highest  one 
^biD  sometimes  be  disposed  to  partake :  want  does 
not  oompell  him.  Imitation,  as  we  call  it,  is  often 
weakness,  but  it  likewise  is  often  sympatiiy. 

Boeeacmo.  Our  poet  was  seldom  accessible  in  this 
quarter.  Invective  picks  up  the  first  stone  on  tbe 
^jside,  and  wants  leisure  to  consult  a  forerunner. 
Pdrarea.  Dante  (original  enough  everywhere) 
»  coarse  and  clumsy  in  this  career.  Vengeance 
has  nothing  to  do  witb  comedy,  nor  properly  with 
tttire.  Thesatiristwho  told  us  tbat  Indignation 
loade  his  verses*  for  him,  might  have  been  told 
in  return  that  she  excluded  him  thereby  from  the 
fint  dass,  and  thrust  him  among  the  rhetori- 
ciufl  and  declaimers.  Lucretius,  in  bis  vitupera- 
tion, is  grav^  and  more  dignified  than  Alighieri. 
Funful :  to  see  bow  tolerant  is  the  atheist,  how 
intoleruit  tbe  catholic :  how  anxiously  the  one 
'^ores  from  among  the  sufferings  of  Mortality, 
ber  last  and  heaviest,  tbe  fear  of  a  vindictive  Fury 
ponoing  ber  shadow  across  rivers  of  fire  and  tears ; 
bow  hboriously  the  other  brings  <lown  Anguish 
^d  Despair,  even  when  Death  has  done  his  work. 
How  grateful  tbe  one  is  to  that  beneficent  pbilo- 
Mpher  who  made  him  at  peace  with  himself,  and 
tolerant  and  kindly  toward  his  fellow-creatures! 
bow  importunate  the  other  that  God  should  forego 
bis  divine  mercy,  and  hurl  everlasting  torments 
both  upon  the  dead  and  the  living ! 

*  Fftdt  indlgnatio  versum.   Juv, 


Boeeacdo,  I  have  always  heard  that  Ser  Dante 
was  a  very  good  man  and  sound  catholic :  but 
Christ  forgive  me  if  my  heart  is  oftener  on  the 
side  of  Lucretius  !*  Observe,  I  say,  my  heart ; 
nothing  more.  I  devoutly  hold  to  the  sacraments 
and  the  mysteries :  yet  somehow  I  would  rather 
see  men  tranquillised  than  irightened  out  of  their 
senses,  and  rather  Bast  asleep  than.buming.  Some- 
times I  have  been  ready  to  believe,  as  far  as  our 
holy  fiuth  will  allow  me,  tbat  it  were  better  our 
Lord  were  nowhere,  tban  torturing  in  bis  inscrut- 
able wisdom,  to  all  eternity,  so  many  myriads  of 
us  poor  devils,  the  creatures  of  his  hands.  Do 
not  cross  thyself  so  thickly,  Francesco  I  nor  hang 
down  thy  nether  lip  so  loosely,  languidly,  and 
helplessly ;  for  I  would  be  a  good  catholic,  alive 
or  dead.  But,  upon  my  conscience,  it  goes  bard 
witb  me  to  think  it  of  him,  when  I  bear  tbat 
woodlark  yonder,  gushing  witb  joyousness,  or 
when  I  see  the  beautiful  clouds,  resting  so  softly 
one  upon  another,  dissolving  .  .  and  not  damned 
for  it  Above  all,  I  am  slow  to  apprehend  it,  when  I 
remember  his  great  goodness  vouchsafed  to  me,and 
reflect  on  my  sinful  life  heretofore,  chiefly  in  sum- 
mer time,  and  in  cities,  or  their  vicinity.  But  I 
was  tempted  beyond  my  strength ;  and  I  fell  as 
any  man  might  do.  However,  this  last  illness, 
by  God's  grace,  has  well  nigh  brought  me  to  my 
right  mind  again  in  all  such  matters :  and  if  I 
get  stout  in  tbe  present  month,  and  can  hold  out 
tbe  next  without  sliding,  I  do  verily  think  I  am 
safe,  or  nearly  so,  until  the  season  of  beccaficoes. 

Petraroa.  Be  not  too  confident ! 

Boccaccio,    Well,  I  will  not  be. 

Petrarca.  But  be  firm. 

Boccaccio,  Assuntina !  wbat  1  are  you  come  in 
again! 

Amtnta,  Did  you  or  my  master  call  me,  River- 
enzal, 

Pe^rarca,    No,  child ! 

Boccaccio,  0 !  get  you  gone !  get  you  gone !  you 
little  rogue  you ! 

Francesco,  I  feel  quite  well.  Tour  kindness  to 
my  playful  creatures  in  the  Decameron  has  revived 
me,  and  has  put  me  into  good-humour  with  tbe 
greater  part  of  them.  Are  you  quite  certain  the 
Madonna  will  not  expect  me  to  keep  my  promise  1 
Ton  said  you  were :  I  need  not  ask  you  again. 
I  will  accept  the  whole  of  your  assurances,  and 
half  your  praises. 

Petrarea.  To  represent  so  vast  a  variety  of  per- 
sonages so  characteristically  as  you  have  done,  to 
give  the  wise  all  their  wisdom,  the  witty  all  their 
wit,  and  (what  is  harder  to  do  advantageously) 
the  simple  all  their  simplicity,  requires  a  genius 
such  as  you  alone  possess.  Those  who  doubt  it  are 
the  least  dangerous  of  your  rivals. 


*  Qy.  How  mooh  of  Luoretiiis  (or  Petronlus  or  CatuUu^ 
before  died)  was  then  known  ?    Ranark  bp  MonHgnorc 
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FIFTH  DAY'S  INTERVIEW. 


It  being  now  the  last  morning  that  Petrarca 
ooold  remain  with  his  fHend,  he  resol'^ed  to  pass 
early  into  his  bed-chamber.  Boccaccio  had  risen, 
and  was  standing  at  the  open  window,  with  his 
arms  against  it  Renovat^  health  sparkled  in 
the  eyes  of  the  one;  surprise  and  delight  and 
thankfulness  to  heaven,  filled  the  other's  with 
sudden  tears.  He  clasped  Giovanni,  kissed  his 
flaccid  and  sallow  cheek,  and  fiilling  on  his  knees, 
adored  the  Giver  of  life,  the  source  of  health  to 
body  and  souL  Giovanni  was  not  unmoved :  he 
bent  one  knee  as  he  leaned  on  the  shoulder  of 
Francesco,  looking  down  into  his  fiice,  repeating 
his  words,  and  adding, 

"  Blessed  be  thou,  0  Lord !  who  sendest  me 
health  again!  and  blessings  on  thy  messenger 
who  brought  it." 

He  had  slept  soundly;  for  ere  he  closed  his 
eyes  he  had  unburdened  his  mind  of  its  freight, 
not  only  by  employing  the  prayers  appointed  by 
Holy  Church,  but  likewise  by  ejaculating;  as 
sundry  of  the  &thers  did  of  old.  He  acknowledged 
his  contrition  for  many  transgressions,  and  chiefly 
for  uncharitable  thoughts  of  Fra  Biagio :  on  which 
occasion  he  turned  fiurly  round  on  his  couch,  and 
leaning  his  brow  against  the  wall,  and  his  body 
being  in  a  becomingly  curved  position,  and  proper 
for  the  purpose,  he  thus  ejaculated, 

"  Thou  knowest,  0  most  Holy  Virgin !  that 
never  have  I  spoken  to  handmaiden  at  this  vil- 
letta,  or  within  my  mansion  at  Certaldo,  wantonly 
or  Indiscreetly,  but  have  always  been,  inasmuch 
as  may  be,  the  guardian  of  innocence ;  deeming  it 
better,  when  irregular  thoughts  assailed  me,  to 
ventilate  them  abroad  than  to  poison  the  house 
with  theuL  And  if,  sinner  as  I  am,.  I  have 
thought  uncharitably  of  others,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  Fra  Biagio,  pardon  me,  out  of  thy  exceed- 
ing great  mercies !  And  let  it  not  be  imputed  to 
me,  if  I  have  kept,  and  may  keep  herei^r,  an 
eye  over  him,  in  wariness  and  watchfulness ;  not 
otherwise.  For  thou  knowest,  0  Madonna !  that 
many  who  have  a  perfect  and  unwavering  &ith 
in  thee,  yet  do  cover  up  their  cheese  from  the 
nibblings  of  vermin.'* 

Whereupon,^he  turned  round  again,  threw  him- 
self on  his  back  at  full  length,  and  feeling  the 
sheets  cool,  smooth,  and  refreshing,  fold^  his 
arms,  and  slept  instantaneously.  The  conse- 
quence of  his  wholesome  slumber  was  a  calm 
alacrity :  and  the  idea  that  his  visitor  would  be 
happy  at  seeing  him  on  his  feet  again,  made  him 
attempt  to  get  up :  at  which  he  succeeded,  to 
his  own  wonder.  And  it  was  increased  by  the 
manifestation  of  his  strength  in  opening  the  case- 
ment, stiff  from  being  closed,  and  swelled  by  the 
continuance  of  the  rains.  The  morning  was  warm 
and  sunny :  and  it  is  known  that  on  this  occa- 
sion he  composed  the  verses  below : 
My  old  CunUiar  eottafftt-green  ? 
I  Mtt  onoe  moM  thy  plflumt 


Thei 

Smmrt  oeUndine  by  lusty  olovar ; 
And  the  iMt  blosiom  of  the  plum 
Inviting  her  first  lesTes  to  come ; 
Which  hang  a  Uttle  back,  bot  ahow 
Tis  not  their  nature  to  say  no. 
I  scarcely  am  in  voice  to  sing 
How  graceful  are  the  st^»  of  Spring ; 
And  ah  I  it  makes  me  si^  to  look 
How  leaps  along  my  merry  brook. 
The  very  same  to-day  as  when 
He  chirmpt  first  to  maids  and  BMB. 

Pftrarea.  I  can  rejoice  at  the  freshness  of  your 
feelings :  but  the  sight  of  the  green  turf  remindfl 
me  rather  of  its  ultimate  use  and  destination. 

For  many  servos  the  parish  pall. 
The  torf  in  common  serves  for  adL 

Boeeaeeio,  Veiy  true ;  and,  such  being  the  esse, 
let  us  carefully  fold  it  up,  and  lay  it  by  until  we 
call  for  it. 

Francesco,  you  made  me  quite  light-betded  yes- 
terday. I  am  rather  too  old  to  danoe  either  witii 
Spring,  as  I  have  been  saying,  or  with  Vanitj : 
and  yet  I  accepted  her  at  your  hand  as  a  partner. 
In  future,  no  more  of  comparisons  for  me !  Ton 
not  only  can  do  me  no  good,  but  you  can  letTe 
me  no  pleasure :  for  here  I  shall  remain  the  few 
days  I  have  to  live,  and  shall  see  nobody  who  will 
be  disposed  to  remind  me  of  your  praises.  Beside, 
you  yourself  will  get  hated  for  them.  We  neither 
can  deserve  praise  nor  receive  it  with  imponitj. 

POrarcok,  Have  you  never  remarked  thai  it  is 
into  quiet  water  that  children  throw  pebbles  to  dis- 
turb iti  and  that  it  is  into  deep  cavema  thai  the 
idle  drop  sticks  and  dirt  I  We  must  expect  such 
treatment 

Boeeaaeio,  Tour  admonition  shall  have  its 
wholesome  influence  over  me,  when  the  ierer 
your  praises  have  excited  has  grown  moderate. 

.  .  After  the  conversation  on  this  topic  and  t»- 
rious  others  had  continued  some  time,  it  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  visiter.  The  clergy  and  monkeiy 
at  Certaldo  had  never  been  cordial  withHeeKr 
Giovanni,  it  being  suspected  that  certain  of  his 
NoveUe  were  modelled  on  originals  in  their  or- 
ders. Hence,  although  they  indeed  both  profeMed 
and  felt  esteem  for  Canonico  Petrwca,  they  ab- 
stained firom  expressing  it  at  the  villetta.  Bui 
Frate  Biagio  of  San  Vivaldo  was  (by  his  own  ap* 
pointment)  the  friend  of  the  house ;  and,  ' 
considered  as  very  expert  in  pharmacy,  had,  day 
after  day,  brought  over  no  indifferent  store  d 
simples,  in  ptisans,  and  other  refections,  dnrio# 
the  continuance  of  Ser  Giovanni's  ailment  Some- 
thing now  moved  him  to  cast  about  in  his  mindi 
wheUier  it  might  not  appear  dutiful  to  make 
another  visit  Perhaps  he  thought  it  poesibla 
that,  among  those  who  peradventure  had 
him  lately  on  the  road,  one  or  other  might  expect 
from  him  a  solution  of  the  questions,  Wh»i  sort 
of  person  was  the  oraumed  meuriyr?  whether  he 
carried  a  palm  in  his  handt  wheUier  a  seam  wa4 
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risible  acroas  the  throat  t  whether  he  wore  a  ring 
orer  his  glore,  with  a  chiyaolite  in  it,  like  the 
bishopa,  but  representing  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
and  iJie  judgment-seat  of  Pontius  Pilate  t  Such 
were  the  reports ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  San  Y  i- 
TaMo  could  not  beliere  the  Certaldese,  who,  inha- 
biting the  next  township  to  them,  were  naturally 
their  enemies.  Yet  they  might  believe  Frate 
Biagio,  and  certainly  would  interrogate  him  ac- 
cordingly. He  formed  his  determination,  put  his 
Crock  and  hood  on,  and  gave  a  cunrature  to  his 
fihoe^  to  evince  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  by 
poshing:  the  extremity  of  it  with  his  breast-bone 
agminat  the  comer  of  his  celL  Studious  of  his 
figure  and  of  his  attire,  he  walked  as  much  as 
possible  on  his  heels,  to  keep  up  the  reformation 
he  had  wrought  in  the  workmanship  of  the  cord- 
wainer.  On  former  occasions  he  had  borrowed  a 
horse,  as  being  wanted  to  hear  confession  or  to 
carry  medicines,  which  might  otherwise  be  too 
late.  Bat,  having  put  on  an  entirely  new  habi- 
llmmt^  and  it  be^g  the  season  when  horses  are 
beginning  to  do  the  same,  he  deemed  it  prudent 
to  travel  on  foot.  Approaching  the  villetta,  his 
first  intention  was  to  walk  directly  into  his  pa- 
tient's room :  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  resist 
the  impulses  of  pride,  in  showhig  Assunta  his 
rigid  and  stately  firock,  and  shoes  rather  of  the 
equestrian  order  than  Uie  monastic  So  he  went 
into  the  kitchen  where  the  girl  was  at  work,  having 
jnst  tkken  away  the  remains  of  the  breakfkst. 

** Frate  Biagio  1"  cried  she,  "is  this  youl  Have 
yon  been  sleeping  at  Conte  Jeronimo's  T 

"Kot  I,"  replied  he, 

"  Why  r  said  she,  "those  are  surely  his  shoes ! 
Santa  Maria !  you  must  have  put  them  on  in  the 
dusk  of  the  morning,  to  say  your  prayers  in ! 
Here !  here !  take  these  old  ones  of  Signer  Pa- 
drone, for  the  love  of  God  I  I  hope  your  Reve- 
remoe  met  nobody." 

F'raie.  What  dost  smile  atl 

AnrnifUiO.  Smile  at !  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to 
XMOf^  outright,  if  I  only  were  certain  that  nobody 
bad  seen  your  Reverence  in  such  a  funny  trim. 
Rfrerenza !  put  on  these. 

FraU,  Not  I  indeed. 

AsmaUa,  Allow  me  theni 

f^raU,  No,.noryou. 

ArnioUa,  Then  let  me  stand  upon  yours,  to 
pash  down  the  points. 

.  .  .  Frate  Biagio  now  began  to  relent  a  little, 
wben  Assunta,  who  had  made  one  step  toward  the 
project,  bethought  herself  suddenly,  and  said, 

"  IS'o ;  I  might  miss  my  footing.  But,  mercy 
upmi  us !  whi^  made  you  cramp  your  Reverence 
with  those  ox-yoke  shoes  t  and  strangle  your  Re- 
verence with  that  hang-dog  conarY" 

"  If  you  must  know/'  answered  the  Frate,  red- 
dening ''it  was  because  I  am  making  a  visit  to-the 
Gaaooaeo  of  Parma.  I  should  like  to  know  some- 
Hun^  about  him :  perhaps  you  could  tell  me  1  * 

Asew^ta.  Ever  so  much. 

Fra/bu  I  thought  no  less:  indeed  I  knew  it 
WbK^  goes  to  bed  firvtl 


AsstmkL  Both'  together. 

Frate,  Demonic  !  what  dost  mean  t 

AssttrUa.  He  tells  me  never  to  sit  up  waiting, 
but  to  say  my  prayers  and  dream  of  the  Yirgin. 

Frate,  As  if  it  was  any  business  of  hii !  Does 
he  put  oui  his  lamp  himself  1 

Asmnta.  To  be  sure  he  does :  why  should  not 
bet  what  should  he  be  afraid  ofl  It  is  not  winter: 
and  beside,  there  is  a  mat  upon  the  floor,  all  round 
the  bed,  excepting  the  top  and  bottom. 

Frate,  I  am  ^uite  convinced  he  never  said  any- 
thing to  make  you  blush.    Why  are  you  silent? 

AsmrUa,  I  have  a  right 

Frate,  He  did  thent  ayl  Do  not  nod  your  head  : 
that  will  never  do.    DiM^eet  girls  speak  plainly. 

Assunta.  What  would  you  have? 

Frate.  The  truth ;  the  truth ;  again,  I  say,  the 
truth. 

AsBunta,  He  did  then. 

Frate.  I  knew  it !  The  most  dangerous  man 
living! 

AsmrUa.  Ah!  indeed  he  is!  Signor  Padrone 
sud  so. 

Frate.  He  knows  him  of  old :  he  warned  you, 
it  seems. 

Asmnta.  Me !  He  never  said  it  was  I  who  was 
in  danger. 

Frate.  He  might :  it  was  his  duty. 

Assunta.  Am  I  so  fiitl  Lord!  you  may  feel 
every  rib.  Oiris  who  run  about  as  I  do,  slip  away 
ftrom  apoplexy. 

Frate.  Ho  I  ho !  that  is  all,  is  it  ? 

Assunta.  And  bad  enough  too !  that  such  good- 
natured  men  should  ever  grow  so  bulky;  and  stand 
in  danger,  as  Padrone  said  they  both  do,  of  such 
a  seizurel 

Frate.  VThatl  and  art  ready  to  cry  about  itt 
Old  folks  can  not  die  easier :  and  there  are  always 
plenty  of  younger  to  run  quick  enough  for  a  con- 
fessor. But  I  must  not  trifle  in  this  manner.  It  is 
my  duty  to  set  your  feet  in  the  right  way :  it  is 
my  bounden  duty  to  report  to  Ser  Giovanni  all 
irregularities  I  know  of,  committed  in  lus  domicile. 
I  could  indeed,  and  would,  remit  a  trifle,  on  hear- 
ing the  worst  Tell  me  now,  Assunta!  teU  me,  you 
little  angel !  did  you  ...  we  all  may,  the  veiy 
best  of  us  may,  and  do  . . .  sin,  my  sweet ! 

Assunta.  You  may  be  sure  I  do  not :  for  when- 
ever I  sin  I  run  into  church  directly,  although  it 
snows  or  thunders :  rise  I  never  could  see  again 
Padrone's  fiice,  or  any  one  V 

Frale.  You  do  not  come  to  me. 

Assunta.  You  live  at  San  Yivaldo. 

Frate.  But  when  there  is  sin  so  pressing  I  am 
always  ready  to  be  found.  You  perplex,  you  puzzle 
me.  Tell  me  at  once  how  he  made  you  blush. 

Assunta.  Well  then! 

Frate.  Well  then !  yon  did  not  hang  back  so 
before  him.    I  lose  all  patience; 

Assunta.  So  fiunous  a  man !  . . . 

Frate.  No  excuse  in  that 

Assunta.  So  dear  to  Padrone . . . 

Frate,  The  more  shame  for  him ! 

Assunta.  Galled  me. . . 
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FraJU,  And  eaUed  you,  did  he !  tlie  traitorous 
swine! 

AasuntcL  Galled  me.  .good girl, 

FraJbt,  Psha !  the  wenches,  I  think,  are  all  mad : 
but  few  of  them  in  this  manner. 

.  .  Without  saying  another  word,  Fra  Biag^o 
went  forward  and  opened  the  bedchamber-door, 
saying,  briskly, 

"  Servant !  Ser  Giovanni !  Ser  Canonico  \  most 
devoted !  most  obsequious !  I  venture  to  incom- 
mode you.  Thanks  to  God,  Ser  Canonico,  you  are 
looking  well  for  your  years.  They  tell  me  you  were 
formerly  (who  would  believe  it !)  the  handsomest 
man  in  Christendom,  and  worked  your  way  glibly, 
yonder  at  Avignon. 

''  Capperi !  Ser  Giovanni !  I  never  observed  that 
you  were  sitting  bolt-upright  in  that  long-backed 
arm-chair,  instead  of  lying  abed.  Quite  in  the 
right.  I  am  rejoiced  at  such  a  change  for  the 
better.    Who  advised  it  T 

BoccoMio,  So  many  thanks  to  Fra  Biagio  t  I 
not  only  am  sitting  up,  but  have  taken  a  draught 
of  fresh  air  at  the  window,  and  every  leaf  had  a 
little  present  of  sunshine  for  me. 

There  is  one  pleasure,  Fra  Biagio,  which  I  fimcy 
you  never  have  experienced,  and  I  hardly  know 
whether  I  ought  to  wish  it  you ;  the  first  sensa- 
tion of  health  after  a  long  confinement* 

Frajit.  Thanks !  infinite  I  I  would  take  any  man's 
word  for  that,  without  a  wish  to  try  it.  Everybody 
tells  me  I  am  exactly  what  I  was  a  dozen  years 
ago  ,*  while,  for  my  part,  I  see  everybody  changed : 
those  who  ought  to  be  much  about  my  age,  even 
those . .  Per  Bacco !  I  told  them  my  thoughts 
when  they  had  told  me  theirs ;  and  they  were  not 
so  agreeable  as  they  used  to  be  in  former  days. 

BowuxM.  How  people  hate  sincerity. 

Cospetto !  why,  Frate !  what  hast  got  upon  thy 
toesi  Hast  killed  some  Tartar  and  tucked  his 
bow  into  one,  and  torn  the  crescent  from  the 
vizier's  tent  to  make  the  other  match  iti  Hadst 
thou  fallen  in  thy  mettlesome  expedition  (and  it 
is  a  mercy  and  a  miracle  thou  didst  not)  those 
sacrilegious  shoes  would  have  impaled  thee. 

Fralt.  It  was  a  mistake  in  the  shoemaker.  But 
no  pain  or  incommodity  whatsoever  could  detain 
me  fh>m  paying  my  duty  to  Ser  Canonico,  the  first 
moment  I  heard  of  his  auspicious  arrival,  or  from 
offering  my  congratulations  to  Ser  Giovanni,  on 
the  annunciation  that  he  was  recovered  and  look- 
ing out  of  the  window.  All  Tuscany  was  standing 
on  the  watch  for  it,  and  the  news  flew  like  light- 
ning.   By  this  time  it  is  upon  the  Danube. 

And  pray,  Ser  Canonico,  how  does  Madonna 
Laura  do] 

POTOfrea.  Peace  to  her  gentle  spirit  t  she  is  de- 
parted. 

Froie,  Ay,  true.  I  had  quite  forgotten :  that 
is  to  say,  I  recollect  it  Tou  told  us  as  much,  I 
think,  in  a  poem  on  her  death.  Well,  and  do  you 
know  I  our  friend  Giovanni  here  is  a  bit  of  an 
author  in  his  way. 

Boecoooio.  Frate  \  you  confhse  my  modesty.      I 


FwU.  Murder  will  out  It  is  *  &ct^  oa  my 
conscience.  Have  you  never  heard  anything 
about  it,  Canonico  1  Ha !  we  poets  are  aly  feUows : 
we  can  keep  a  secret 
Bocodccio,  Are  yon  quite  sure  you  cani 
Frate.  Try,  and  trust  me  with  any.  I  am  a 
confessional  on  legs :  there  is  no  more  a  iriasper 
in  me  than  in  a  woolsack. 

I  am  in  feather  again,  as  you  see ;  and  in  tun^ 
as  you  shall  hear. 

April  is  not  the  month  for  moping.  Sing 
it  lustily. 

Boceacow.  Let  it  be  your  business  to  sing  it, 
being  a  Frate ;  I  can  only  recite  it. 
FrcUe.  Pray  do  then. 
Boceaedo. 

Frate  Biagio  I  Minpre  qnanda 
QjUL  tu  Tieiii  CAvalouMio, 
Penti  ohe  le  buone  ttnde 
Per  il  moodo  tlen  ben  nde ; 
E,  di  quante  sono  bmtte. 
La  pld  brutta  *  tna  di  totte. 
Badi,  non  caaoare  foIla 
Graaiosinfme  fandulle, 
Che  oon  capo  dritto,  alxato* 
Uova  portano  al  mercato. 
PMsima  mi  pare  I'opra 
Roveseiarle  aottoaopra. 
I>eh'  BoanaandoleerteeaaaBly 
Sempre  con  premura  paaeL 
Caro  arolco  I  Frate  Biagio ! 
Paasi  pur,  ma  panl  adagio.* 

FrcUe,  Well  now  really,  Canonico,  for  one  not 
exactly  one  of  us,  that  canzone  of  Ser  Giovanni  hsr 
merit ;  has  not  it  1  I  did  not  ride,  however,  to- 
day ;  as  you  may  see  by  the  lining  of  my  frock. 
But  plus  non  vUiat ;  ay,  Canonico  !  About  the 
roads  he  is  right  enough ;  they  are  the  deril's 
own  roads ;  that  must  be  said  for  them« 

Ser  Giovanni !  with  permission ;  your  mention 
of  eggs  in  the  canzone,  has  induced  me  to  fimcy 
I  could  eat  a  pair  of  them.  The  hens  \aj  well 
now:  that  white  one  of  yours  is  worth  more  than 
the  goose  that  laid  the  golden :  and  you  have  a 
store  of  others,  her  equals  or  betters :  we  have 
none  like  them  at  poor  St  Yivaldo.  A  riverderd, 
Ser  Giovanni  I  Schiavo  I  Ser  Canonico  !  mi  com- 
mandino, 

. .  Fra  Biagio  went  back  into  the  kitchen,  helped 
himself  to  a  quarter  of  a  loaS,  orderM  a  flask  of 

*  Arendo  io  fatto  oomparire  nel  ooateo  idioma  foaeaBo, 
e  aensa  traduaione,  i  leggiadri  yerai  aopra  atampati,  cMedo 
perdono  da  ohi  legge.  Noo  potei,  badando  oon  dovmta 
premura  ai  miei  intereaai  ed  a  quelli  del  propoailo  mio, 
non  potei,  dioo,  far  di  meno ;  atantecbe  una  riunione  te* 
oritid,  i  pid  viatoai  del  Regno  unite  d'lngfailtcm  ed  Ir- 
landa,  arri  oon  nnanimiti  dicbiarato,  che  uMaunn>  di 
quanti  eaiatono  i  mortali.  aaprAmai  indovinare  la  taniooor 
Stimo  aaaai  il  traddnttore ;  larora  per  pooo»  e  agerolmaate ; 
mi  pare  piutoato  galantuomo ;  non  c'  b  male ;  ma  poeta 
poco  felloe  poL  Parlano  que*  Slgnori  criUci  riTotiCtaimi 
di  oerti  poeroetU  e  frammenti  giida  nol  ammoMl  in  qaaaco 
volume  ed  ancbe  di  altrl  del  medeaimo  autore  Ibraa  origin 
nali,  e  reatano  di  arviao  commune,  ohe  non  wi  iia  neppvra 
una  aola  parola  veramente  da  Intenderai ;  cbe  il  teoao 
(obi  aa  ?)  sari  di  oUitimM,  pvrero  di  alto  tradiment6.Cb» 
questo  non  lo  aia,  ni  palaenmente  n^  oecnltameate.  feraao 
col  proprio  pngno.  Jhmmieo  Origin 
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wine,  and,  trying  ieroil  eggstgainflt  his  lips, 
ideeted  seren,  which  he  himself  fried  in  oil,  al- 
l^ough  the  nuud  offered  her  serrioes.  He  nerer 
Jiad  been  bo  little  disposed  to  enter  into  conversa- 
tion with  her ;  and,  on  her  asking  him  how  he 
found  her  master,  he  replied,  that  in  bodily  health 
Ser  QioTanni,  by  his  prayers  and  ptisans,  had 
much  improyed,  but  that  his  Realties  were  wear- 
ing out  apace.  "  He  may  now  ran  in  the  same 
couples  with  the  Canonico :  they  can  not  catch  the 
mange  one  of  the  other:  the  one  could  say  nothing 
to  t£e  purpose,  and  the  other  nothing  at  all.  The 
wh<^  conrersation  was  entirely  at  my  charge," 
added  he.  "  And  now,  Assunta,  since  you  press 
it,  I  will  accept  the  senrice  of  your  master's  dioes. 
How  I  shall  ever  get  home  I  don't  know.**  He 
took  the  shoes  off  the  handles  of  the  bellows, 
where  Assonta  had  placed  them  out  of  her  way, 
aiMi  tacking  one  of  his  own  under  each  arm,  limped 
toward  St.  Yiyaldo. 

The  unwonted  attention  to  smartness  of  apparel, 
in  the  only  article  wherein  it  could  be  displayed, 
was  suggested  to  Frate  Biagio  by  hearing  that 
Ser  Francesco,  accustomed  to  courtly  habits  and 
elegant  society,  and  having  not  only  small  hands, 
bat  small  feet,  usually  wore  red  slippers  in  the 
morning.  Fra  Biagio  had  scarcely  Icit  the  outer 
door,  than  he  cordially  cursed  Ser  Francesco  for 
making  such  a  fool  of  him,  and  wearing  slippers 
ef  black  list  *'  These  canonicoes,'*  said  he,  ''not 
only  lie  themselves,  but  teach  everybody  else  to 
do  the  same.  He  has  lamed  me  for  life :  I  burn 
as  if  I  had  been  shod  at  the  blacksmith's  forge." 
The  two  friends  said  nothing  about  him,  but 
c^mtinued  the  discourse  which  his  visit  had  inter- 
rapted. 

P^froroo.  Turn  again,  I  entreat  you,  to  the 
serioos ;  and  do  not  imagine  that  because  by  na- 
tore  yon  are  inclined  to  playfulness,  you  must 
therefore  write  ludicrous  things  better.  Many  of 
your  stories  would  make  the  gravest  men  laugh, 
and  yet  Uiere  is  little  wit  in  them. 

Booeaecio,  I  think  so  myself;  though  authors, 
little  disposed  as  they  are  to  doubt  their  posses- 
slon  of  any  quality  th^  would  bring  into  play,  are 
least  of  aU  suspicious  on  the  side  of  wit  Tou 
have  convinced  me.  I  am  glad  to  have  been 
tender,  and  to  have  written  tenderly  :  for  I  am 
certain  it  is  this  alone  that  has  made  you  love  me 
I     with  such  affection. 

I  Pdtrorva.  Not  this  alone,  Giovanni !  but  this 
I  principally.  I  have  always  found  you  kind  and 
j  compassionate,  liberal  and  sincere,  and  when  For- 
tune does  not  stand  very  close  to  such  a  man,  she 
leaves  only  the  more  room  for  Friendship. 

Boecaedo,  Let  her  stand  off  then,  now  and  for 
ever!  To  my  hearty  to  my  heart,  Francesco! 
preserrer  of  my  health,  my  peace  of  mind,  and 
(lance  you  tell  me  I  may  claim  it)  my  glory. 

Pekarea.  Becovering  your  strength  you  must 
pnrsoe  your  studies  to  complete  it  What  can 
yoo  have  been  doing  with  your  books  1  I  have 
sesjnehed  in  vain  this  morning  for  the  treasury. 
When  are  they  kept  1    Formerly  they  were  al- 


ways open.    I  found  only  a  short'  manuscript,     '\ 
which  I  suspect  is  poetiy,  but  I  ventured  not  on 
looking  into  it,  until  I  had  brought  it  with  me 
and  laid  it  before  you« 

Boecaedo.  Well  guessed  j  They  are  verses 
written  by  a  gentleman  who  resided  long  in  this 
country,  and  who  much  regretted  the  necessity 
of  leaving  it  He  took  great  delight  in  composing 
both  Latin  and  Italian,  but  never  kept  a  copy  of 
them  latterly,  so  that  these  are  the  only  ones  I 
could  obtain  from  him.  Bead :  for  your  voice 
Will  improve  them. 

TO  MY  CHILD  CARUIIO. 

GurUno!  what  art  thou  about,  my  boy  ? 

Often  I  aak  that  question,  though  in  Tain, 

For  we  are  far  apart :  ah  I  therefore  *tis 

I  <tftfln  ask  it ;  not  in  rach  a  ton« 

Am  wiser  litbers  do,  who  know  too  wall. 

Wen  we  not  children,  you  and  I  together  t 

Stole  we  not  glances  from  each  other's  eyes  ? 

Swore  we  not  secrecy  in  such  misdeeds  ? 

Well  could  we  tniet  each  other.    Tell  roe  than 

What  thou  art  doing.   Carving  out  thy  name. 

Or  haply  mine,  upon  my  Dsvourite  seat 

With  the  new  knife  I  sent  thee  orer  sea? 

Or  hast  thou  broken  it  and  hid  the  hilt 

Among  the  myrtles,  starr'd  with  flowers,  behind  ? 

Or  under  that  high  throne  whence  fifty  lilies 

(With  sworded  tuberossa  dense  around) 

Lift  up  their  heads  at  ooce,  not  without  fear 

That  they  were  looking  at  thee  aU  the  whUe. 

Doea  Cinoirlllo  follow  thee  about  ? 
Inverting  one  swart  foot  suspenstvely, 
And  wagging  his  dread  Jaw  at  every  chirp 
Of  bird  above  him  on  the  olive-branch  ? 
Frighten  him  then  away !  'twas  he  who  slew  * 
Our  pigeons,  our  white  pigeons  peacock-tailed. 
That  fear'd  not  you  and  me.  .  jUas,  nor  him  ! 
I  flattened  his  striped  sides  along  my  knee. 
And  reasoned  with  him  on  his  bloody  mind, 
Till  he  looked  blandly,  and  half-closed  bis  eyes 
To  ponder  on  my  lecture  in  the  shade. 
I  doubt  his  memory  much,  his  heart  a  little^ 
And  in  some  minor  matters  (may  I  say  it  ?) 
Could  wish  him  rather  ssger.    But  from  thee 
Ood  hold  back  wisdom  yet  for  many  years  I 
Whether  in  early  season  or  in  late 
It  always  comes  high-priced.    For  thy  pure  breast 
I  have  no  lesson ;  it  ftur  me  has  many. 
Come  throw  it  open  then  I  What  sports,  what  cares 
(Since  there  are  none  too  young  for  these)  engage 
Thy  busy  thoughts  ?    Are  you  again  at  work, 
Walter  and  you,  with  those  sly  labourers, 
Oeppo.  Giovanni,  Cecoo,  and  Poeta, 
To  build  more  solidly  your  broken  dam 
Among  the  poplars,  whence  the  nightingale 
Inquisitively  watch 'd  you  all  day  long  ? 
I  was  not  of  your  council  In  the  scheme. 
Or  might  have  saved  you  silver  without  end. 
And  sighs  too  without  number.    Art  thou  gone    . 
Below  the  mulberry,  where  that  oold  pool 
Urged  to  devise  a  wanner,  and  more  fit 
For  mighty  swimmers,  swimming  three  abreast  7 
Or  art  thou  panting  in  this  summer  noon 
Upon  the  lowest  step  before  the  hall. 
Drawing  a  slice  of  watermelon,  long 
As  Cupid's  bow.  athwart  thy  wetted  lips 
(Like  one  who  plays  Pan's  pipe)  and  letting  drop 
The  sable  seeds  from  all  their  separate  cells. 
And  leaving  bays  profound  and  rooks  abrupt, 
Bedder  than  coral  round  Calypso's  oave. 

Petrarccu  There  have  been  those  anciently  who 
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woald  liare  been  pleased  inth  such  poetry,  and 
perhaps  there  may  be  again.  I  am  not  sorry  to 
see  the  Moses  by  the  side  of  childhood,  and  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  iamily.  Bnt  now  teU  me  about 
the  books. 

Boocacda,  Besolving  to  lay  aside  the  more 
valuable  of  those  I  had  collected  or  transcribed, 
and  to  place  them  under  the  guardianship  of 
richer  men,  I  locked  them  up  together  in  the 
higher  stoiy  of  my  tower  at  Certaldo.  Too  re- 
member the  old  tower  ? 

Petrarca,  Well  do  I  remember  the  hearty  laugh 
we  had  together  (which  stopped  us  upon  the 
staircase)  at  the  calculation  we  made,  how  much 
longer  you  and  I,  if  we  continued  to  thriye  as  we 
had  thriven  latterly,  should  be  able  to  pass  within 
its  narrow  circle.  Although  I  like  this  little 
villa  much  better,  I  would  gladly  see  the  place 
again,  and  eiyoy  with  you,  as  we  did  before,  the 
vast  expanse  of  woodlands  and  mountiUns  and 
maremma;  frowning  fortresses  inexpugnable; 
and  others  more  prodigious  for  their  ruins ;  then 
below  them,  lordly  abbeys,  overcanopied  with 
stately  trees  and  girded  with  rich  luxuriance; 
and  towns  that  seem  approaching  them  to  do  them 
honoor,  and  villages  nestling  close  at  their  sides 
for  sustenance  and  protection. 

Boccxuxio.  My  disorder,  if  it  should  keep  its 
promise  of  leaving  me  at  last,  will  have  been  pre- 
paring me  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  pro- 
ject Should  I  get  thinner  and  thinner  at  this 
rate,  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  mount  not  only  a 
turret  or  a  belfry,  but  a  tube  of  macarone,* 
while  a  Neapolitan  is  suspending  it  for  deglu- 
tition. 

What  I  am  about  to  mention,  will  show  you 
how  little  you  can  rely  on  me  I  I  have  pre- 
served the  books,  as  you  desired,  but  quite  con- 
trary to  my  resolution  :  and,  no  less  contrary  to 
it,  by  your  desire  I  shall  now  preserve  the  Dtr 
Cameron,  In  vain  had  I  determined  not  only  to 
mend  in  future,  but  to  correct  the  past ;  in  vain 
had  I  prayed  most  fervently  for  grace  to  accom- 
plish it,  with  a  final  aspiration  to  Fiametta  that 
she  would  unite  with  your  beloved  Laura,  and 
that,  gentle  and  beatified  spirito  as  they  are,  they 
would  breathe  together  their  purer  prayers  on 
mine.    See  what  follows. 

Petrd^rca.  Sigh  not  at  it.  Before  we  can  see  all 
that  follows  from  their  intercession,  we  must  join 
them  again.  But  let  me  hear  anything  in  which 
they  are  concerned. 

Boecaeeio.  I  prayed ;  and  my  breast,  after  some 
few  tears,  grew  calmer.  Tet  sleep  did  not  ensue 
until  the  break  of  morning,  when  the  dropping  of 
soft  rain  on  the  leaves  of  the  fig-tree  at  the  window, 
and  the  chirping  of  a  little  bird,  to  tell  another 
there  was  shelter  under  them,  brought  me  repose 
and  slumber.    Scarcely  had  I  closed  my  eyes,  if 


*  This  ityaloable,  since  it  Bhows  that  maearone  (here 
called  |Nu(a)  was  inrented  in  the  time  of  Boccaccio ;  to 
are  the  letters  of  Petrarca,  which  inform  as  equally  in 
Regard  to  tpeetacUi.  Ad  oeularium  (ooohiali)  mihi  con- 
fogiendom  esset  auxflinm.    Donunfeo  Origi, 


indeed  time  can  be  reckoned  any  more  in  sleep 
than  in  heaven,  when  my  Fiametta  seemed  to 
have  led  me  into  the  meadow.  Ton  will  see  it  below 
you :  turn  away  that  branch :  gently !  gently !  do 
not  break  it ;  for  the  little  bird  sat  th«re. 

Petratea.  I  think,  Qiovaani,  I  can  divine  ike 
place.  Although  this  fig-tree,  growing  out  of  tbe 
wall  between  the  cellar  and  us,  is  fimtastic  moogli 
in  its  branches,  yet  that  other  which  I  see  yondv, 
bent  down  and  forced  to  crawl  along  the  grass  bj 
the  prepotency  of  the  young  shapely  walnut-tree,  is 
moch  more  so.  It  forms  a  seat,  about  a  cubit  abore 
the  ground,  level  and  long  enough  for  several 

BoooaooM.  Ha  I  you  fimcy  it  must  be  a  fikvoorite 
spot  with  me,  be<»u8e  of  the  two  strong  forked 
stakes  wherewith  it  is  propped  and  supported ! 

Peirarea,  Poets  know  the  haunts  of  poets  at  first 

sight;  and  he  who  loved  Laura O  Ldiura!  did 

I  say  he  who  Unxd  thee  1 . . .  hath  whisperings 
where  those  feet  would  wander  which  have  been 
restless  after  Fiametta. 

Boccaccio,  It  is  true,  my  imagination  has  often 
conducted  her  thither;  but  here  in  this  diamber 
she  appeared  to  me  more  visibly  in  a  dream. 

"Thy  prayers  have  been  heard,  O  Giovanni," 
said  she. 

I  sprang  to  embrace  her. 

"  Do  not  spill  the  water !  Ah !  yon  have  ipilt 
a  part  of  it.*' 

I  then  observed  in  her  hand  a  crystal  vase.  1 
few  drops  were  sparkling  on  the  sides  and  nmninf 
down  the  rim :  a  few  were  trickling  fh>m  the  base 
and  from  the  hand  that  held  it. 

''I  must  go  down  to  the  brook,"  said  she,  **titA 
fill  it  agidn  as  it  was  filled  before.** 

What  a  moment  ofagony  was  this  to  me!  Could 
I  be  certain  how  long  might  be  her  absence!  She 
went :  I  was  following :  i^e  made  a  sign  for  me  to 
turn  back :  I  disobeyed  her  only  an  instant :  jei 
my  sense  of  disobedience,  increasing  my  feebleness 
and  confusion,  made  me  lose  sight  of  her.  In  the 
next  moment  she  was  again  at  my  side,  with  tlie 
cup  quite  full  I  stood  motionless :  I  feared  mj 
breaUi  might  shake  the  water  over.  I  looked  hk 
in  the  fiice  for  her  commands . .  and  to  see  it .  .to 
see  it  so  calm,  so  beneficent,  80  beautiiol.  I  was  for 
getting  what  I  had  prayed  for,  when  she  lowered 
her  head,  tasted  of  the  cop,  and  gave  it  me.  1 
drank;  and  soddenly  sprang  forth  before  me, 
many  groves  and  palaces  and  gardens,  and  thdr 
statues  and  their  avenues,  and  their  labyrinths 
of  alatemus  and  bay,  and  alcoves  of  citron,  and 
watchfhl  loopholes  in  the  retirements  of  impen^ 
trable  pomegranate.  Farther  ofi*,  just  below  where 
the  fountain  slipt  away  firom  its  mart>le  hall  and 
guardian  gods,  arose,  from  their  beds  of  moes 
and  drosera  and  darkest  grass,  the  usterhood  of 
oleanders,  fond  of  tantalising  with  their  bosomed 
flowers  and  their  moist  and  pouting  blossoms  the 
little  shy  rivulet,  and  of  covering  its  hce  with  all 
the  colours  of  the  dawn.  My  dream  expanded  and 
moved  forward.  I  trod  again  the  dust  of  Poei* 
lipo,  soft  as  the  feathers  in  the  wings  of  Sleep.  1 
emerged  on  Baia;  I  crossed  her  innumerable 
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irches;  I  loitered  in  the  breezy  sanBhine  of  her 
mde;  I  trusted  the  fidthfal  seclusion  of  her 
ctrenifl,  the  keepers  of  so  many  secrets ;  tnd  I 
rqweed  on  the  buoyancy  of  her  tepid  sea.  Then 
XaplcB,  and  her  theatres  and  her  churches,  and 
grottoes  and  dells  and  forts  and  promontories, 
ndied  forward  in  confusion,  now  among  soft 
vhispers,  now  among  sweetest  sounds^  and  sub- 
lided, and  sank,  and  disappeared.  Yet  amemoiy 
leemed  to  eome  fresh  from  OTeiy  one :  each  had 
time  enough  for  its  tale,  for  its  pleasure,  for  its  re 
flection,  for  its  pang.  As  I  mounted  with  silent 
fteps  the  narrow  staircase  of  the  old  palace,  how 
di^ctly  did  I  feel  against  the  palm  of  my  hand 
the  coldness  of  that  smooth  stone-work,  and  the 
greater  of  the  cramps  of  iron  in  it ! 

"  Ah  me !  is  Uus  forgetting?  **  cried  I  anxiously 
toliametta. 

"We  must  recall  these  scenes  before  us,'*  she 
replied :  "  such  is  the  punishment  of  them.  Let 
ni  hope  and  believe  that  the  apparition,  and  the 
compunction  which  must  follow  it,  will  be  accepted 
u  the  full  penalty,and  that  both  will  pass  away 
ihnoist  together." 

I  feared  to  lose  anything  attendant  on  her 
presence :  I  feared  to  approach  her  forehead  with 
my  lips :  I  feared  to  touch  the  lily  on  its  long  wavy 
leaf  in  her  hair,  which  filled  my  whole  heart  with 
fragrsnce.  Venerating,  adoring,  I  bowed  my  head 
at  list  to  kiss  her  snow-white  robe,  and  trembled 
at  my  presumption.  And  yet  the  effulgence  of  her 
coontenance  vivified  while  it  chastened  me.  I 
loved  her ...  I  must  not  say  more  than  ever . . . 
heUer  than  ever ;  it  was  Fiametta  who  had  inha- 
bited the  skies.  As  my  hand  opened  toward  her, 

''Beware  T  said  she,  fointly  smiling;  ''  beware, 
Giovnni !  Take  only  the  crystal ;  take  it,  and 
driid:  sgain.** 

"  Must  all  be  then  forgottenr  said  I  sorrowfully. 

"  Bemember  your  prayer  and  mine,  Giovanni  1 
Shall  both  have  been  granted ...  0  how  much 
vone  than  in  vain  r 

I  dnmk  instantly ;  I  drank  largely.  How  cool 
my  bosom  grew ;  how  could  it  grow  so  cool  before 
Wl  But  it  was  not  to  remain  in  its  quiescency ; 
its  trials  were  not  yet  over.  I  will  not,  Francesco! 
ao,I  may  not  commemorate  the  incidents  she 
rebted  to  me,  nor  which  of  us  sud,  "  I  blush  for 
bsnag  loved  Jim/*  nor  which  of  us  replied,  "Say 
hut,  lay  least,  and  blush  again." 

The  charm  of  the  words  (for  I  felt  not  the  en- 
combrance  of  the  body  nor  the  acuteness  of  the 
qarit)  seemed  to  possess  me  wholly.  Although 
the  water  gave  me  strength  and  comfort^  and 
Maewhai  of  celestial  pleasure,  many  tears  fell 
aroond  the  border  of  the  vase  as  she  held  it  up 
befiore  me,  exhorting  me  to  take  courage,  and  in- 
viting me  with  more  than  exhortation  to  accom- 
plish  my  deliverance.  She  came  nearer,  more 
t«nderiy,  more  earnestly ;  she  held  the  dewy  globe 
vith  both  hands,  leaning  forward,  and  sighed  and 
Aook  her  head,  drooping  at  my  pusillanimity.  It 
vaa  only  when  a  ringlet  had  touched  the  rim,  and 
perhaps  the  water  (for  a  sun-beam  on  the  Bur&ce 


could  never  have  given  it  such  a  golden  hue)  that 
I  took  courage,  clasped  it»  and  exhausted  it.  Sweet 
as  was  the  water,  sweet  as  was  the  serenity  it  gave 
me . . .  alas !  that  also  which  it  moved  away  from 
me  was  sweet  I 

"This  time  you  can  trust  me  alone,"  said  she, 
and  parted  my  hair,  and  kissed  my  brow.  Again 
she  went  toward  the  brook :  again  my  agitation, 
my  weakness,  my  doubt>  came  over  me :  nor  could 
I  see  her  while  she  raised  the  water,  nor  knew  I 
whence  she  drew  it.  When  she  returned,  she  was 
close  to  me  at  once :  she  smiled :  her  smile  pierced 
me  to  the  bones:  it  seemed  an  angel's.  She 
sprinkled  the  pure  water  on  me ;  she  looked  most 
fondly ;  she  took  my  hand ;  she  suffered  me  to 
press  hers  to  my  bosom ;  but,  whether  by  design 
I  can  not  tell,  she  let  foil  a  few  drops  of  the  chilly 
element  between. 

"  And  now,  0  my  beloved  I**  said  she,  "  we  have 
consigned  to  the  bosom  of  God  our  earthly  Joys 
and  sorrows.  The  joys  can  not  return,  let  not  the 
sorrows.  These  idone  would  trouble  my  repose 
among  the  blessed. 

"l^uble  thy  repose!  Fiametta!  Give  me 
the  chalice  1"  cried  I ...  "not  a  drop  will  I  leave 
in  it,  not  a  drop." 

"  Take  it !"  said  that  soft  voice.  "  0  now  most 
dear  Giovanni !  I  know  thou  hast  strength  enough ; 
and  there  is  but  little ...  at  the  bottom  lies  our 
first  kiss." 

<'  Mine !  didst  thou  say,  beloved  onet  and  is  that 
left  thee  still  1" 

"Mine,  said  she,  pensively;  and  as  she  abased 
her  head,  the  broad  leaf  of  the  lily  hid  her  brow 
and  her  eyes ;  the  light  of  heaven  shone  through 
the  flower." 

"0  Fiametta!  Fiametta!"  cried  I  in  agony, 
"God  is  the  God  of  mercy,  God  is  the  God  of 
love ...  can  I,  can  I  evert'*  I  struck  the  chalice 
against  my  head,  unmindful  that  I  held  it ;  the 
water  covered  my  fiioe  and  my  feet.  I  started  up, 
not  yet  awake,  and  I  heard  the  name  of  Fia- 
metta in  the  curtaios. 

POrarea,  Love,  0  Giovanni,  and  life  itself,  are 
but  dreams  at  best.    I  do  think 

Never  to  gloriotuly  was  Bleep  fttlended 
As  with  the  pageaot  of  Uut  heavenlj  maid. 

But  to  dwell  on  such  subjects  is  sinful.  The  recol- 
lection of  them,  with  all  Uieir  vanities,  brings  tears 
into  my  eyes. 

Boccaccio,  And  into  mine  too . .  they  were  so 
very  charming. 

Petraroa,  AUs,  alas!  the  time  always  comes 
when  we  must  regret  the  eigoyments  of  our  youth. 

Boecacdo,  If  we  have  let  them  pass  us. 

Petraroa,  I  mean  our  indulgence  in  them. 

Boooacdo,  Francesco !  I  thiiJc  you  must  remem- 
ber Baffiiellino  degli  Alfoni. 

Petraroa,  Was  it  Bafliiellino  who  lived  near 
SanMichdeinOrto) 

Boccaccio,  The  same.  He  was  an  innocent  soul, 
and  fond  of  fish.  But  whenever  his  friend  Sabba- 
telli  sent  him  a  trout  from  Pratolino,  he  always 
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kept  it  until  next  day  or  the  day  after,  just  long 
enough  to  render  it  unpalatable.  He  then  turned 
it  over  in  the  platter,  smelt  at  it  closer,  although 
the  news  of  its  condition  came  undeniably  from  a 
distance,  touched  it  with  his  forefinger,  solicited 
a  testimony  from  the  gills  which  the  eyes  had 
contradicted,  sighed  over  it,  and  sent  it  for  a 
present  to  somebody  else.  Were  I  a  lover  of  trout 
as  Baffitellino  was,  I  think  I  should  have  taken  an 
opportunity  of  ei\joying  it  while  the  pink  and 
crimson  were  glittering  on  it. 

Petrarca.  Trout,  yes. 

Boccaccio.  And  all  other  fish  I  could  encompass. 

Petrarcct,  0  thou  grave  mocker !  I  did  not  sus- 
pect such  slyness  in  thee :  proof  enough  I  had 
almost  forgotten  thee. 

Boccaccio,  Listen !  listen !  I  fimcied  I  caught  a 
footstep  in  the  passage.  Come  nearer ;  bend  your 
head  lower,  that  I  may  whisper  a  word  in  your  ear. 
Never  let  Assunta  hear  you  sigh.  She  is  mis- 
chievous: she  may  have  been  standing  at  the 
door :  not  that  I  believe  she  would  be  guilty  of 
any  such  impropriety :  but  who  knows  what  girls 
are  capable  of !  She  has  no  malice,  only  in  laugh- 
ing ;  and  a  sigh  seta  her  windmill  at  work,  van 
over  van,  incessantly. 

Peirarca.  I  should  soon  check  her.  I  have  no 
notion . . . 

Boccaccio.  After  all,  she  is  a  good  girl  .  .  a 
trifle  of  the  wilful.  She  must  have  it  that  many 
things  are  hurtful  to  me  .  .  reading  in  particular 
.  .  it  makes  people  so  odd,  Tina  is  a  small  mat- 
ter of  the  madcap  .  .  in  her  own  particular  way 
.  .  but  exceedingly  discreet,  I  do  assure  you^if 
they  will  only  leave  her  alone. 

I  find  I  was  mistaken,  there  was  nobody. 

POrarca.  A  cat  perhaps. 

Boccaedo.  No  such  thing.  I  order  him  over  to 
Certaldo  while  the  birds  are  laying  and  sitting : 
and  he  knows  by  experience,  &vourite  as  he  is,, 
that  it  is  of  no  use  to  come  back  before  he  is  sent 
for.  Since  the  first  impetuosities  of  youth,  he 
has  rarely  been  refiractory  or  disobli^ng;  We 
have  lived  together  now  these  five  years,  unless  I 
miscalculate ;  and  he  seems  to  have  leamt  some- 
thing of  my  manners,  wherein  violence  and  enter- 
prise by  no  means  predominate.  I  have  watched 
him  looking  at  a  laige  green  lizard ;  and,  their 
eyes  being  opposite  and  near,  he  has  doubted 
whether  it  might  be  pleasing  to  me  if  he  began 
the  attack;  and  their  tails  on  a  sudden  have 
touched  one  another  at  the  decision. 

Petrarca,  Seldom  have  adverse  parties  felt  the 
same  desire  of  peace  at  the  same  moment,  and 
none  ever  carried  it  more  simultaneously  and 
promptly  into  execution. 

Boccaccio.  He  enjoys  his  oHttm  cum  dtgnitale 
at  Certaldo:  there  he  is  my  casteUan,  and  his 
chase  is  unlimited  in  those  domains.  After  the 
doom  of  relegation  is  expired,  he  comes  hither  at 
midsummer.  And  then  if  you  could  see  his  Joy ! 
His  eyes  are  as  deep  as  a  well,  and  as  clear  as  a 
fountain :  he  jerks  his  tail  into  the  air  like  a 
royal  sceptre,  and  waves  it  like  the  wand  of  a 


magician.  You  would  fancy  ihki,  as  Home  with 
his  head,  he  was  about  to  smite  the  stars  inth 
it.  There  is  ne'er  such  another  cat  in  the  parish ; 
and  he  knows  it,  a  rogue !  We  have  rare  rqiasts 
together  in  the  bean-and-bacon  time,  althou^  in 
regard  to  the  bean  he  sides  with  the  philoaopber 
of  Samos ;  but  after  due  examination.  In  ciean- 
liness  he  is  a  very  nun;  albeit  in  that  quality 
which  lies  between  cleanliness  and  godliness,  there 
is  a  smack  of  Fra  Biagio  about  him.  What  is 
that  book  in  your  hand  ? 

Petrarca,  My  breviary. 

Boooaccio.  Well,  give  me  mine  too  . .  there, 
on  the  littie  table  in  the  comer,  under  the  ^tas 
of  primroses.    We  can  do  nothing  better. 

Petrareck.  Wluit  prayer  were  you  looking  fori 
let  me  find  it. 

Boccaccio.  I  don't  know  how  it  is:  I  am 
scarcely  at  present  in  a  frame  of  mind  for  it 
We  are  of  one  faith  :  the  prayers  of  the  one  wiU 
do  for  the  other :  and  I  am  sure,  if  yon  omitted 
my  name,  you  would  say  them  all  over  afresh.  I 
wish  you  could  recollect  in  any  book  as  dreamy  t 
thing  to  entertain  me  as  I  have  been  just  rq)eit- 
ing.  We  have  had  enough  of  Dante :  I  bdiere 
few  of  his  beauties  have  escaped  na :  and  small 
fikults,  which  we  readily  pass  by,  are  fitter  for  small 
folks,  as  grubs  are  the  proper  bait  for  gudgeons 

Petrarca*  I  have  had  as  many  dreama  as  most 
men.  We  are  all  made  up  of  them,  as  tiie  webs 
of  the  spider  are  partides  of  her  own  vitality. 
But  how  infinitely  less  do  we  profit  by  them ! 
I  will  relate  to  you,  beforo  we  separate,  one  among 
the  multitude  of  mine,  as  coming  the  nearest  to 
the  poetry  of  yours,  and  as  having  been  not  totally 
useless  to  me.  Often  have  I  reflected  on  it; 
sometimes  with  pensiveness,  with  sadness  nerer. 

Boccaccio.  Then,  Francesco,  if  yon  had  with 
you  as  copious  a  choice  of  dreams  as  clustered  on 
the  elm-trees  whero  the  Sibyl  led  iBneas,  this,  in 
preference  to  the  whole  swarm  of  them,  is  the 
queen  dream  for  me. 

Petrarca,  When  I  was  younger  I  was  fond  of 
wandering  in  solitary  places,  and  never  was  afraid 
of  slumbering  in  woods  and  grottoes.  Among 
the  chief  pleasures  of  my  life,  and  among  the 
commonest  of  my  occupations,  waa  the  bringing 
before  me  such  heroes  and  heroines  of  antiquity^ 
such  poets  and  sages,  such  of  the  prosperoos  and 
the  unfortunate,  as  most  interested  me  by  Uidr 
courage,  their  wisdom,  their  eloquence,  or  their 
adventures.  Engaging  them  in  the  conversation 
best  suited  to  their  characters,  I  knew  perfectly 
their  manners,  their  steps,  their  voices :  and  often 
did  I  moisten  with  my  tears  the  modds  I  had 
been  forming  of  the  less  happy. 

Boccaccio*  Great  is  the  privilege  of  entering 
into  the  studies  of  the  intellectual ;  great  is  that 
of  convening  with  the  guides  of  nations,  the 
movers  of  the  mass,  the  regulators  of  the  nnraly 
will,  stifle,  in  its  impurity  and  mat,  against  the 
finger  of  the  Almighty  Power  that  formed  it: 
but  give  me,  Francteco,  give  me  rather  the  crea^ 
ture  to  sympathise  with ;  apportion  me  the  sof- 
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ferings^io  asBoage.  Ah,  gentle  soul !  thou  wilt 
nerer  arad  them  over  to  another;  they  have 
better  hopes  from  thee. 

Parana.  We  both  alike  feel  the  sorrows  of 
Uioee  aroond  us.  He  who  suppresses  or  allays 
them  in  another,  breaks  many  thorns  off  his  own ; 
and  fotnre  years  will  never  harden  fresh  ones. 

My  oocopation  was  not  always  in  making  the 
{M^dan  talk  politics,  the  orator  toss  his  torch 
UDong  the  popnhice,  the  philosopher  nm  down 
from  philosophy  to  cover  the  retreat  or  the  ad- 
Tsnces  of  his  sect;  bat  sometimes  in  devising 
how  sach  characters  mnst  act  and  discourse,  on 
sabjeets  fiir  remote  from  the  beaten  track  of  their 
cireer.  In  like  manner  the  philologist,  and  again 
the  dialectician,  were  not  indulged  in  the  review 
and  parade  of  their  trained  bands,  but,  at  times, 
brought  forward  to  show  in  what  manner  and  in 
what  degree  external  habits  had  influenced  the 
coofcmnation  of  the  internal  man.  It  was  &r 
from  unprofitable  to  set  passing  events  before  past 
actoTB,  and  to  record  the  dedraons  of  those  whose 
interests  and  passions  are  unconcerned  in  them. 

Bocoaoeio.  This  is  surely  no  easy  matter.  The 
thoughts  are  in  £BM;t  your  own,  however  you  dis- 
tribute them. 

PdroToa.  All  can  not  be  my  own ;  if  you  mean 
by  tkougJUa  the  opinions  and  ^trinciples  I  should 
be  the  most  desirous  to  inculcate.  Some  favour- 
ite ones  perhaps  may  obtrude  too  prominently, 
bot  otherwise  no  misbehaviour  is  permitted  them : 
reprehension  and  rebuke  are  always  ready,  and 
the  offence  is  punished  on  the  spot. 

Boeeaoeio,  Certainly  you  thus  throw  open,  to 
its  full  extent,  the  range  of  poetry  and  invention ; 
whieb  can  not  but  be  very  limited  and  sterile, 
onlen  where  we  find  displayed  much  diversity  of 
character  as  disseminated  by  nature,  much  pe- 
culiarity of  sentiment  as  arising  from  position, 
mirked  with  unerring  skiU  through  every  shade 
and  gTMiation;  and  finally  and  chiefly,  much 
iutertexture  and  intensity  of  passion.  You  thus 
convey  to  us  more  largely  and  expeditiously  the 
stores  of  your  understanding  and  imagination, 
than  you  ever  could  by  sonnets  or  canzonets,  or 
BinewleaB  and  sapless  allegories. 

Bot  weightier  works  are  less  captivating.  If 
yoo  had  published  any  such  as  you  mention,  you 
most  have  waited  for  their  acceptance.  Not 
only  the  fiune  of  Marcellus,  but  every  other, 

Cresdt  oocolto  T«lat  arbor  svo ; 

tnd  that  which  makes  the  greatest  vernal  shoot 
i«  apt  to  make  the  least  autumnal.  Authors  in 
general  who  have  met  celebrity  at  starting,  have 
already  had  their  reward ;  always  their  utmost 
(hie»and  often  much  beyond  it  We  can  not  hope 
for  both  celebrity  and  ^ime :  supremely  fortunate 
ue  the  few  who  are  allowed  the  liberty  of  choice 
between  them.  We  two  prefer  the  strength  that 
springs  from  exercise  and  toil,  acquiring  it  gra- 
dnaOy  and  slowly :  we  leave  to  others  the  earlier 
bleii^  of  that  sleep  which  follows  enjoyment. 
How  many  at  first  sight  are  enthusiastic  in  their 


fiivour !  Of  these  how  large  a  portion  come  away 
empty-handed  and  discontented !  like  idlers  who 
visit  the  seacoast,  fill  their  pockets  with  pebbles 
bright  from  the  passing  wave,  and  carry  them  off 
with  rapture.  After  a  short  examination  at 
home,  every  streak  seems  fiiint  and  dull,  and  the 
whole  contexture  coarse,  uneven,  and  gritty :  first 
one  is  thrown  away,  then  another ;  and  before 
the  week's  end  the  store  is  gone,  of  things  so 
shining  and  wonderfuL 

POrarea,  Allegory,  which  you  named  with 
sonnets  and  canzonets,  had  few  attractions  for 
me,  believing  it  to  be  the  delight  in  general  of 
idle,  frivolous,  inexcursive  minds,  in  whose  man- 
sions there  is  neither  hall  nor  portal  to  receive 
the  loftier  of  the  Passions.  A  stranger  to  the 
Affections,  she  holds  a  low  station  among  the 
handmaidens  of  Poetry,  being  fit  for  little  but 
an  apparition  in  a  mask.  I  had  reflected  for 
some  time  on  this  subject,  when,  wearied  with 
the  length  of  my  walk  over  the  mountains,  and 
finding  a  soft  old  molehill,  covered  with  grey 
grass,  by  the  way-side,  I  laid  my  head  upon  it, 
and  slept  I  can  not  tell  how  long  it  was  before  a 
species  of  dream  or  vision  came  over  me. 

Two  beautiful  youths  appeared  beside  me; 
each  was  winged ;  but  the  wings  were  hanging 
down,  and  seemed  ill  adapted  to  flight.  One  of 
them,  whose  voice  was  the  softest  I  ever  heard, 
looking  at  me  frequently,  said  to  the  other, 

"  He  is  under  my  guardianship  for  the  present : 
do  not  awaken  him  with  that  feather." 

Methought,  hearing  the  whisper,  I  saw  some- 
thing like  the  feather  on  an  arrow ;  and  then  the 
arrow  itself;  the  whole  of  it,  even  to  the  point ; 
although  he  carried  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
was  d^cult  at  first  to  discover  more  than  a 
palm's  length  of  it :  the  rest  of  the  shaft,  and  the 
whole  of  the  barb,  was  behind  his  ankles. 

"This  feather  never  awakens  anyone,"  replied 
he,  rather  petuhmtly;  ''but  it  brings  more  of 
confident  security,  and  more  of  cherished  dreams, 
than  you  without  me  are  capable  of  imparting." 

"Be  it  so !"  answered  the  gentler  .  .  "none  is 
less  inclined  to  quarrel  or  dispute  than  I  am. 
Many  whom  you  have  wounded  grievously,  call 
upon  me  for  succour.  But  so  little  am  I  disposed 
to  thwart  you,  it  is  seldom  I  venture  to  do  more 
for  them  than  to  whisper  a  few  words  of  comfort 
in  pasang.  How  many  reproaches  on  these 
occasions  hav«  been  cast  upon  me  for  indifference 
and  infidelity  1  Nearly  as  many,  and  nearly  in 
the  same  terms^  as  upon  you  !" 

"Odd  enough  that  we,  O  Sleep!  should  be 
thought  so  alike  I "  said  Love,  contemptuously. 
"  Yonder  is  he  who  bears  a  nearer  resemblance 
to  you :  the  dullest  have  observed  it"  I  fimcied 
I  turned  my  eyes  to  where  he  was  pointing,  and 
saw  at  a  distance  the  figure  he  designated.  Mean- 
while the  contention  went  on  uninterruptedly. 
Sleep  was  slow  in  asserting  his  power  or  his 
benefits.  Love  recapitulated  them;  but  only 
that  he  might  assert  his  own  above  them.  Sud- 
denly he  called  on  me  to  decide,  and  to  choose 
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my  patron.  Under  the  influence,  first  6f  the  one, 
then  of  the  other,  I  sprang  from  repose  to 
rapture,  I  alighted  from  rapture  on  repose  .  . 
and  knew  not  which  was  sweetest.  Lore  was 
very  angiy  with  me,  and  declared  he  would  cross 
me  throughout  the  whole  of  my  existence.  What- 
ever I  might  on  other  occasions  have  thought  of 
his  veracity,  I  now  felt  too  surely  the  conviction 
that  he  would  keep  his  word.  At  last,  before  the 
close  of  the  altercation,  the  third  Qenius  had 
advanced,  and  stood  near  us.  I  can  not  tell  how 
I  knew  him,  but  I  knew  him  to  be  the  Genius  of 
Death.  Breathless  as  I  was  at  beholding  him,  I 
soon  became  &miliar  with  his  features.  First 
they  seemed  only  calm;  presently  they  grew 
contemplative ;  and  lastly  beautiful :  those  of 
the  Graces  themselves  are  less  regular,  less  har- 
monious, less  composed.  Love  glanced  at  him 
unsteadily,  with  a  countenance  in  which  there 
was  somewhat  of  anxiety,  somewhat  of  disdain ; 
and  cried,  "  Go  away !  go  away !  nothing  that 
thou  touchesty  lives." 

"  Say  rather,  child ! "  replied  the  advancing 
form,  and  advancing  grew  loftier  and  statelier, 
**  Say  rather  that  nothing  of  beautiful  or  of  glo- 
rious lives  its  own  true  life  until  my  wing  hath 
passed  over  it." 

Love  pouted,  and  rumpled  and  bent  down  with 
his  forefinger  the  stiff  short  feathers  on  his  arrow- 
head; but  replied  not  Although  he  frowned 
worse  than  ever,  and  at  me,  I  dreaded  him  less 
and  less,  and  scarcely  looked  toward  him.  The 
milder  and  calmer  Genius,  the  third,  in  propor- 
tion as  I  took  courage  to  contemplate  him,  re- 
garded me  with  more  and  more  complacency.  He 
held  neither  flower  nor  arrow,  as  the  others  did ; 
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Bi^foAb  I  proceeded  on  my  mission,  I  had  a 
final  audience  of  Monsignore,  in  which  I  asked 
his  counsel,  whether  a  paper  sewed  and  pasted 
to  the  IrUerviewa,  being  the  substance  of  an  in- 
tended Confession,  might,  according  to  the  De- 
cretals, be  made  public.  Monsignore  took  the 
subject  into  his  consideration,  and  assented. 
Previously  to  the  solution  of  this  question,  he  was 
graciously  pleased  to  discourse  on  Boccaccio,  and 
to  say,  "  I  am  happy  to  think  he  died  a  good 
catholic,  and  contentedly." 

"No  doubt,  Monsignore!"  answered  I,  "for 
when  he  was  on  his  death-bed,  or  a  little  sooner, 
the  most  holy  man  in  Italy  admonished  him 
terribly  of  his  past  transgressions,  and  frightened 
him  fairly  into  Paradise." 

"  Pievano !"  said  Monsignore,  "  it  is  customary 
in  the  fiiahionable  literature  of  our  times  to  finish 


a  stoiy  in  two  manners.  The  most  approved  is, 
to  knock  on  the  head  every  soul  that  has  been 
interesting  you :  the  second  is,  to  put  the  two 
youngest  into  bed  together,  promising  the  same 
treatment  to  another  couple,  or  more.  Oar  fore- 
fathers were  equally  zealous  about  those  they 
dealt  with.  Every  pagan  turned  christian  :  every 
loose  woman  had  bu*k  to  grow  about  her,  as  thick 
and  astringent  as  the  ladies  had  in  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses; and  the  gallants,  who  had  played 
fiilse  with  them,  were  driven  mad  by  the  mcmka 
at  their  death-bed.  I  neither  hope  nor  beliere 
that  poor  Boccaccio  gave  way  to  their  importu- 
nities, but  am  happy  in  thinking  that  his  decease 
was  as  tranquil  as  his  life  was  inofliensive.  He 
was  not  exempt  from  th^  indiscretions  of  youth : 
he  allowed  his  imagination  too  long  a  dalUaiice 
with  his  passions;  but  malice  was  neY&  found 


but,  throwing  back  the  clusters  of  dark  curls  that 
overshadowed  his  countenance,  he  presented  to 
me  his  hand,  openly  and  benignly.  I  shrank  on 
looking  at  him  so  near,  and  yet  I  sighed  to  love 
him.  He  smiled,  not  without  an  expression  of 
pity,  at  perceiving  my  diffidence,  my  timidity : 
for  I  remembered  how  soft  was  the  hand  of  Sleep, 
how  warm  and  entraining  wis  Love's.  By  de- 
grees, I  became  ashamed  of  my  ingratitude ;  and 
turning  my  face  away,  I  held  out  my  arms,  and 
felt  my  neck  within  Ms.  Composure  strewed  and 
allayed  all  the  throbbings  of  my  bosom ;  the  cool- 
ness of  freshest  morning  breathed  around ;  the 
heavens  seemed  to  open  above  me;  while  Uie 
beautiful  cheek  of  my  deliverer  rested  on  my  head. 
I  would  now  have  looked  for  those  others ;  but 
knowing  my  intention  by  my  gesture,  he  said 
consolatorily, 

"  Sleep  is  on  his  way  to  the  Earth,  where  many 
are  calling  him;  but  it  is  not  to  these  he 
hastens ;  for  every  call  only  makes  him  fly  farther 
off.  Sedately  and  gravdy  as  he  looks>  he  is 
nearly  as  capricious  and  volatile  as  the  more  arro- 
gant and  ferocious  one." 

"  And  Love  I''  said  I,  "  whither  is  he  departed! 
If  not  too  late,  I  would  propitiate  and  appease 
him." 

"  He  who  can  not  follow  me,  he  who  can- not 
overtake  and  pass  me,"  said  the  Genius,  "  is  un- 
worthy of  the  name,  the  most  glorious  in  earth  or     ■ 
heaven.    Look  upl    Love  is  yonder,  and  ready    ji 
to  receive  thee." 

I  looked :  the  earth  was  under  me :  I  saw  only 
the  clear  blue  sky,  and  something  blister 
above  it. 
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among  them.  Let  us  then,  in  charity  to  him 
and  to  ounelveB,  be  pereuad^  that  such  a  pest 
aa  this  mad  zealot  had  no  influence  oyer  him, 

N^  torbd  fl  tiiono  dl  nebbioM  mente 
Acqna  ■!  Umpida  e  ridente.* 

I  can  not  but  break  into  yerse,  although  no  poet, 
whOe  I  am  thinking  of  him.  Snch  men  as  he, 
would  bring  oyer  more  to  our  good-natured  honest 
old  fidth  again,  than  fiAj  monks  with  scourges  at 
their  ahoulders." 

"  Ah  Monmgnore !"  answered  I,  **  could  I  but 
hope  to  be  humbly  instrumental  in  leading  back 
the  apostate  church  to  our  true  catholic,  I  should 
be  the  hapi^iest  man  aliye.** 

*'  God  forbid  you  should  be  without  the  hope!'' 
said  Monsignore.  ''The  two  chief  differences 
now  are ;  wiUi  ours,  that  we  must  not  eat  butcher's 
meat  on  a  Friday  ;  with  the  Anglican,  that  they 
must  not  eat  baked  meat  on  a  Sunday.  Secondly, 
that  we  say.  Come,  and  he  aaived :  the  Anglican 
aajB,  Oo,  €md  be  damned" 

Since  the  exposition  of  Monsignore,  the  Par- 
liament has  issued  an  Act  of  Grace  in  regard  to 
eating.    One  article  says, 

"  Nobody  shall  eat  on  a  Sundi^,  roast  or 
baked  or  other  hot  yictuals  whatsoeyer,  unless  he 
goes  to  church  in  his  own  carriage ;  if  he  goes 
thither  in  any  other  than  his  own,  be  he  halt  or 
blind,  he  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalty  of  twenty 
pounds.  Nobody  shall  dance  on  a  Sunday,  or 
play  music,  unless  he  also  be  able  to  furnish 
three  icarU  tables,  at  the  least,  and  sixteen  wax- 
lights." 

I  write  from  memory ;  but  if  the  wording  is  in- 
exact, the  sense  is  accurate.  Nothing  can  be 
more  gratifying  to  a  true  catholic,  than  to  see  the 
amicable  game  played  by  his  bishops  with  the 
Anglican.  The  catholic  neyer  makes  a  fiilse  moye. 
His  fish  often  slips  into  the  red  square,  marked 
Sunday,  but  the  shoulder  of  mutton  can  neyer 
get  into  its  place,  marked  Friday :  it  lies  upon 
the  table  and  nobody  dares  touch  it.  Alas !  I  am 
forgetting  that  this  is  purely  an  English  game, 
and  utterly  unknown  among  us,  or  indeed  in  any 
other  countiy  imder  heayen. 

To  promote  still  fiirther  the  objects  of  religion, 
as  understood  in  the  Uniyersities  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, it  was  proposed  that  public  prayers  should 
be  offered  up  for  rain  on  eyery  Sabbath-day,  the 
more  effectually  to  encompass  the  proyisions  of 
Uie  BilL  But  this  clause  was  cancelled  in  the 
Committee,  on  the  examination  of  a  groom,  who 
deposed  that  a  coach-horse  of  his  master's,  the 
bishop  of  London,  was  touched  in  the  wind,  and 
might  be  seriously  a  sufferer :  "for  the  bishop" 
■aid  he,  "is  no  heUer  walker  than  a  goose" 

There  is,  moreoyer,  great  and  general  discon- 
tent in  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy,  that  some 
should  be  obliged  to  senre  a  couple  of  churches, 
and  perhaps  a  jail  or  hospital  to  boot,  for  a  stl- 
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pend  of  a  hundred  pounds,  and  eyen  less,  while 
others  are  incumbents  of  pluralities,  doing  no 
duty  at  all,  and  receiying  three  or  four  thousands. 
It  is  reported  that  seyeral  of  the  more  fortunate 
are  so  utterly  shameless  as  to  liken  the  Church  to 
a  Lottery-office,  and  to  declare  that,  unless  there 
were  great  prizes,  no  man  in  his  senses  would 
enter  into  the  seryice  of  our  Lord.  I  my- 
self haye  read  with  my  own  eyes  this  declaration : 
but  I  hope  the  signature  is  a  foigery.  What  is 
certain  is,  that  the  emoluments  of  the  bishopric 
of  London  are  greater  than  the  united  reyenue  of 
ttoelve  cardinals;  that  they  are  amply  sufficient 
for  the  board,  lodging,  and  education  of  three 
hundred  young  men  destined  to  the  ministry ; 
and  that  they  might  relieye  from  fiunine,  rescue 
from  sin,  and  saye  perhaps  from  eternal  punish- 
ment, three  thousand  feUouxreaiures  yearly.  On 
a  narrow  inspection  of  one  manufiicturing  town  in 
England,  I  deliyer  it  as  my  firm  opinion,  that  it 
contains  more  crime  and  wretchedness  than  all 
the  four  continents  of  our  globe.  If  these  enor- 
mous masses  of  wealth  had  been  fidrly  subdirided 
and  carefully  expended ;  if  a  more  numerous  and 
a  more  efficient  clergy  had  been  appointed ;  how 
yery  much  of  sin  and  sorrow  had  been  obyiated 
and  allayed !  Ultimately  the  poor  will  be  driyen  to 
desperation,  there  being  no  check  upon  them,  no 
guiutlian  oyer  them :  and  the  eyes  of  the  sleeper, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  will  be  opened  by  pincers.  In 
the  midst  of  such  woes,  originating  in  her  iniqui- 
ties and  aggrayated  by  her  supineness,  the  Church 
of  England,  the  least  reformed  church  in  Christ- 
endom, and  the  most  opposite  to  the  institutions 
of  the  State,  boasts  of  being  the  purest  member  of 
the  Reformation.  Shocked  at  such  audacity  and 
impudence,  the  conscientious  and  pious,  not  only 
of  her  hdty  but  also  of  her  clergy,  MX  daily  off 
from  her,  and,  resigning  all  hope  of  parks  and 
palaces,  embrace  the  cross. 

Neyer  since  the  Reformation  (so  called)  haye 
our  prospects  been  so  bright  as  at  the  present 
day.  Our  own  prelates  and  those  of  the  English 
church  are  equally  at  work  to  the  same  effect ; 
and  the  catholic  clergy  will  come  into  possession 
of  their  churches,  with  as  little  change  in  the 
temporals  as  in  the  spirituals.  It  is  the  law  of 
the  land  that  the  church  can  not  lose  her  rights 
and  possessions  by  lapse  of  time;  impossible 
then  that  she  should  lose  it  by  fraud  and  fallacy. 
Although  the  bishops  of  England,  regardless  of 
their  yocations  and  yows,  haye,  by  deceit  and 
fiilsehood,  obtained  acts  of  parliament,  under  sanc- 
tion of  which  they  haye  seyered  from  their  sees, 
and  made  oyer  to  their  funilies,  the  possessions 
of  the  episcopacy,  it  can  not  be  questioned  that 
what  has  been  wrongfully  alienated  will  be  right- 
fully restored.  No  time,  no  trickery,  no  subter- 
fuge, can  conceal  it  The  exposure  of  such 
thieyery  in  such  eminent  stations,  worse  and  more 
shameful  than  any  on  the  Thames  or  in  the  low- 
est haunts  of  yiUany  and  prostitution,  and  of 
attempts  to  seize  from  their  poorer  brethren  a 
few  decimals  to  fill  up   a  deficiency  in  many     | 
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thousands,  has  opened  wide  the  eyes  of  England. 
Conseqaently,  there  are  religions  men  who  resort 
from  all  quarters  to  the  persecuted  mother  they 
had  80  long  abandoned.  Qod  at  last  has  made 
his  enemies  perform  his  work :  and  the  English 
prelates,  not  indeed  on  the  stool  of  repentance, 
as  would  befit  them,  but  thrust  by  the  scomer 
into  his  uneasy  chair,  are  mending  with  scarlet 
silk,  and  seaming  with  threads  of  gold,  the  copes 
and  dalmatics  of  their  worthy  predecessors.    I 

London,  June  17(A,  1837. 


am  oyerjoyed  in  declaring  to  my  townsmen,  that 
the  recent  demeanour  of  these  prelates,  refractory 
and  mutinous  as  it  has  been  (in  other  matters)  to 
the  government  of  their  patron  the  king,  has  ulti-     | 
mately  (by  joining  the  malcontents  in  abolish- 
ing the  &vourite  &^  of  religious  freedom,  and  in    L 
forbidding  roast  meat  and  country  air  on  the    f 
sabbath)  filled  up  my  subscription  for  the  bell  of    ' 
San  Yiraldo. 
Salve  Regina  Coeli  f 

PaBTB  DOMEHIOO   GrIGL  ' 


HEADS  OF  CONFESSION ;  A  MONTHFUU 

Printed  and  published  Superiorum  Lieentid. 


March  14.  Being  ill  at  ease,  I  cried,  "  Diavolo ! 
I  wish  that  creaking  shutter  was  at  thy  bedroom, 
instead  of  mine,  old  fellow  ! "  Assuntina  would 
have  composed  me,  showing  me  how  wrong  it 
was.  Perverse ;  and  would  not  acknowledge  my 
sinfulness  to  her.  I  said  she  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it ;  which  vexed  her. 

March  23.  Reproved  Assuntina,  and  called 
her  ragazzaccia  I  for  asking  of  Messer  Piero  Pim- 
pema  half  the  evening's  milk  of  his  goat.  Very 
wrong  in  me ;  it  Iteing  impossible  she  should  have 
known  that  Messer  Piero  owed  me  four  lire  since 
. .  I  forget  when. 

March  31.  It  blowing  tramontana,  I  was  ruf- 
fled :  suspected  a  feather  in  the  minestra :  said 
the  rice  was  as  black  as  a  coal.  Sad  fiJsehood  ! 
made  Assuntina  cry . .  Saracenic  doings. 

JiecapUulatWTL  Shameful  all  this  month  :  I  did 
not  believe  such  bad  humour  was  in  me. 

RejUdUm,  The  devil,  if  he  can  not  have  his  walk 


THE  TRANSLATOR'S  REMARKS 

ON  THE  ALLEGED  JEALOUSY  OF  BOCCACCIO  AND  PETBARCA. 


AxoFO  the  most  heinous  crimes  that  can  be 
committed  against  society,  is  the 

temeratt  crimen  amid, 

and  no  other  so  loosens  the  bonds  by  which  it  is 
held  together.  Once  and  only  once  in  my  life, 
I  heard  it  defended  by  a  person  of  intellect  and 
integrity.  It  was  the  argument  of  a  friendly  man, 
who  would  have  invalidated  the  fact :  it  was  the 
solicitude  of  a  prompt  and  dexterous  man,  holding 
up  his  hat  to  cover  the  shame  of  genius.  I  have 
indeed  had  evidence  of  some  who  saw  nothing 
extraordinary  or  amiss  in  these  filchings  and 
twitchings;  but  there  are  persons  whose  ther- 
mometer stands  higher  by  many  degrees  at  other 
points  than  at  honour.  There  are  insects  on  the 
shoals  and  sands  of  literature,  shrimps  which 
must  be  half-boiled  before  they  redden ;  and  there 
are  blushes  (no  doubt)  in  certain  men,  of  which 
the  precious  vein  lies  so  deep  that  it  could  hardly 


be  brought  to  light  by  cordage  and  windlass. 
Meanwhile  their  wrathfiilness  shows  itself  at  once 
by  a  plashy  and  pufiy  superficies,  with  an  exuber- 
ance of  coarse  rough  stuff  upon  it,  and  is  ready 
to  soak  our  shoes  with  its  puddle  at  the  first 
pressure. 

''  Thou  shalt  not  bear  fiUse  witness  against  thj 
neighbour"  is  a  commandment  which  the  litenry 
cast  down  from  over  their  communion-table,  to 
nail  against  the  doors  of  the  commonalty,  with  a 
fist  and  forefinger  pointing  at  it  Although  the 
depreciation  of  any  work  is  dishonest,  the  attempt 
is  more  infiunous  when  committed  against  a 
friend.  The  calumniator  on  such  occasions  may 
in  some  measure  err  from  ignorance,  or  from  in- 
adequate information,  but  nothing  can  excuse  him 
if  he  speaks  contemptuously.  It  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  such  writers  as  Boccaccio  and 
Petrarca  could  l>e  widely  erroneous  in  each  other's 
merits :  no  less  incredible  is  it  that,  if  they  <iid 


one  way,  will  take  it  another;  neyer  at  a  £uilt. 
Manifold  proof;  poor  sinner !  ^ 

April  2.  Thought  Uncharitably  of  Fra  Biagia  - 
The  Prate  took  my  hand,  asking  me  to  confess, 
reminding  me  that  I  had  not  confessed  since  the 
3rd  of  March,  although  I  was  so  sick  and  tribu- 
lated  I  could  hardly  stir.  Peevish ;  said,  "  Confeiis 
yourself:  I  won't :  I  am  not  minded :  you  will  find 
those  not  far  off  who . .  **  and  then  I  dipped  my 
head  under  the  coverlet,  and  saw  my  error. 

April  6.  Whispers  of  Satanasso ;  pretty  dear ! 
A  sprinkling  of  vernal  thoughts,  much  too  ad- 
vanced for  the  season.  About  three  hours  before 
sunset,  Francesco  came.  Foi^t  my  prayers; 
woke  at  midnight;  recollected,  and  did  not  say 
them.  Might  have  told  him:  never  occurred 
that,  being  a  Canonico,  he  could  absolve  me: 
now  gone  again  these  three  days,  this  being  the 
fourteenth.  Must  unload  ere  heavier-laden.  Qia- 
tiae  plena  \  have  mercy  upon  me ! 
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err  at  all,  they  would  openly  avow  a  disparaging 
opinion.  This  baseness  was  reserved  for  days 
when  the  study  opens  into  the  market-place, 
when  letters  are  commodities,  and  authors  chap- 
men. Tet  even  upon  their  stalls,  where  an  antique 
Ttse  would  stand  little  chance  with  a  noticeable 
piece  of  blue-and-white  crockery,  and  shepherds 
and  eaUors  and  sunflowers  in  its  circumference, 
it  might  be  heartily  and  honestly  derided ;  but 
less  probably  by  the  fellow-villager  of  the  vendor, 
Titb  whom  he  hieul  been  playing  at  quoite  every 
day  of  his  life.  When  an  ill-natured  story  is  once 
Uanched  upon  the  world,  there  are  many  who 
are  careful  that  it  shall  not  soon  founder.  Thus 
the  idle  and  inconsiderate  rumour,  which  has 
floated  through  ages,  about  the  mutual  jealousy 
of  Boccaccio  and  Petrarca,  finds  at  this  day  a 
mooring  in  all  quarters.  Never  were  two  men  so 
perfectly  formed  for  tnendship ;  never  were  two 
who  fulfilled  so  completely  that  happy  destination. 
True  it  is,  the  studious  and  exact  Petrarca  had 
not  elaborated  so  entirely  to  his  own  satisfaction 
kis  poem,  Africa,  as  to  submit  it  yet  to  the  in- 
spection of  Boccaccio,  to  whom  unquestionably 
ke  would  have  been  delighted  to  show  it  the 
moment  he  had  finished  it  He  died,  and  left  it 
incomplete.  We  have,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
the  authority  of  Petrarca  himself,  that  he  never 
had  read  the  Decameron  through,  even  to  the 
last  year  of  his  life,  when  he  had  been  intimate 
^•ith  Boccaccio  four-and-twenty.  How  easy  would 
it  have  been  for  him  to  dissemble  this  fact !  how 
cerUdnly  would  any  man  have  dissembled  it  who 
doubted  of  his  own  heart  or  of  his  friend's!  I 
most  request  the  liberty  of  adducing  his  whole 
letter,  as  already  translated. 

"I  have  only  run  over  your  Decameron,  and 
therefore  I  am  not  capable  of  forming  a  true 
jndgment  of  its  merit :  but  upon  the  whole  it  has 
given  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  The  freedoms 
m  it  are  excusable ;  from  having  been  toriUen  in 
yndkffrom  the  subjects  it  treats  of,  and  from  the 
persons  for  whom  it  vxis  designed.  Among  a 
great  number  of  gay  and  witty  jokes,  there  are 
however  many  grave  and  serious  sentiments.  I 
did  as  most  people  do :  I  paid  most  attention  to 
the  beginning  and  the  end.  Tour  description  of 
the  people  in  the  Plague  is  very  true  and  pa- 
thetic :  and  the  touching  story  of  Griseldis  has 
hetn  ever  since  laid  up  in  my  memory,  that  I  may 
rdate  it  in  my  conversations  tmth  my  friends. 
A  friend  of  mine  at  Padua,  a  man  of  wit  and 
knowledge,  undertook  to  read  it  aloud;  but  he 
had  scarcely  got  through  half  of  it,  when  his  tears 
prevented  him  going  on.  He  attempted  it  a 
second  time ;  but  his  sobs  and  sighs  obliged  him 
to  desist.  Another  of  my  friends  determined  on 
the  same  venture ;  and,  having  read  it  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  without  the  least  alteration  of  voice 
or  gesture,  he  said,  on  returning  the  book, 

"  *  It  must  be  owned  this  is  an  affecting  history, 
and  I  shonld  have  wept  could  I  have  believed  it 
true;  but  there  never  was  and  never  will  be  a 
,    woman  like  Griseldis.* " 


Here  was  the  termination  of  Petrarca*s  literary 
life  :  he  closed  it  with  the  last  words  of  this  letter; 
which  are,  "  Adieu,  my  friends !  adieu  my  cor- 
respondence." Soon  afterward  he  was  found  dead 
in  his  library,  with  his  arm  leaning  on  a  book. 
In  the  whole  of  this  composition,  what  a  careful- 
ness and  solicitude  to  say  everything  that  could 
gratify  his  friend ;  with  what  ingenuity  are  those 
faults  not  palliated  but  excused  (his  own  expres- 
sion) which  must  nevertheless  have  appeared  very 
grievous  ones  to  the  purity  of  Petrarca. 

But  why  did  not  Boccaccio  send  him  hisi^ecavne- 
ron  long  before  ?  Because  there  never  was  a  more 
perfect  gentleman,  a  man  more  fearful  of  giving 
offence,  a  man  more  sensitive  to  the  delicacy  of 
friendship,  or  more  deferential  to  sanctity  of  cha- 
racter. He  knew  that  the  lover  of  Laura  could 
not  amuse  his  hours  with  mischievous  or  idle  pas- 
sions ;  he  knew  that  he  rose  at  midnight  to  repeat 
his  matins,  and  never  intermitted  them.  On 
what  succeeding  hour  could  he  venture  to  seize? 
with  what  countenance  could  he  charge  it  with 
the  levities  of  the  world]  Perhaps  the  Recluse  of 
Arqua,  the  visitor  of  old  Certaldo,  read  at  last  the 
Decameron,  only  that  he  might  be  able  the  better 
to  defend  it.  And  how  admirably  has  the  final 
stroke  of  his  inde&tigable  pen  effected  the  pur- 
pose !  Is  this  the  jealous  rival  ?  Boccaccio  received 
the  last  testimony  of  unaltered  friendship  in  the 
month  of  October,  1878,  a  few  days  after  the 
writer's  death.  December  was  not  over  when  they 
met  in  heaven  :  and  never  were  two  gentler 
spirits  united  there. 

The  character  of  Petrarca  shows  itself  in  almost 
every  one  of  his  various  works.  Unsuspicious, 
generous,  ardent  in  study,  in  liberty,  in  love,  with 
a  self-complacence  which  in  less  men  would  be 
vanity,  but  arising  in  him  from  the  general  admi- 
ration of  a  noble  presence,  from  his  place  in  the 
interior  of  a  heart  which  no  other  could  approach 
or  merit,  and  from  the  homage  of  all  who  held 
the  principalities  of  Learning  in  every  part  of 
Europe. 

Boccaccio  is  only  reflected  in  full  from  a  larger 
mass  of  compositions  :  yet  one  letter  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  display  the  beauty  and  purity  of  his  mind. 
It  was  written  from  Venice,  when  finding  there 
not  Petrarca  whom  he  expected  to  find,  but 
Petrarca's  daughter,  he  describes  to  the  father  her 
modesty,  grace,  and  cordiality  in  his  reception. 
The  imagination  can  form  to  itself  nothing  more 
lovely  than  this  picture  of  the  gentle  Ermissenda : 
and  Boccaccio's  delicacy  and  gratitude  are  equally 
affecting.  No  wonder  that  Petrarca,  in  his  will, 
bequeathed  to  his  friend  a  sum  the  quintuple  in 
amount  of  that  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  only 
brother,  whom  however  he  loved  tenderly.  Such 
had  been,  long  before  their  acquaintance,  the  ce- 
lebrity of  Petrarca,  such  the  honours  conferred 
on  him  wherever  he  resided  or  appeared,  that  he 
never  thought  of  equality  or  rivalry.  And  such 
was  Boccaccio's  reverential  modesty,  that,  to  the 
very  close  of  his  life,  he  called  Petrarca  his  master. 
Immeasurable  as  was  his  own  superiority,  he  no 
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more  thought  himself  the  equal  of  Petrarca,  than 
Dante  (in  whom  the  Buperiority  was  almost  as 
great)  thought  himself  Virgil's.  These,  I  belieye, 
are  the  only  instances  on  record,  where  poets 
have  been  very  tenaciously  erroneous  in  the  esti- 
mate of  their  own  inferiority.  The  same  obser- 
Tation  can  not  be  made  so  confidently  on  the  de- 
cisions of  contemporary  critics.  Indeed  the  ba- 
lance in  which  works  of  the  highest  merit  are 
weighed,  vibrates  long  before  it  is  finally  acUusted. 
Even  the  most  judicious  men  have  formed  inju- 
dicious opinions  on  the  living  and  the  recently 
deceased.  Bacon  and  Hooker  could  not  estimate 
Shakspeare,  nor  could  Taylor  and  Barrow  give 
Milton  his  just  award.  Cowley  and  Dryden  were 
preferred  to  both,  by  a  great  miyority  of  the 
learned.  Many,  ^though  they  believe  they  dis- 
cover in  a  contemporary  the  qualities  which  ele- 
vate him  above  the  rest,  yet  hesitate  to  acknow- 
ledge it;  part,  because  they  are  fearful  of  censure 
for  singularity;  part,  because  they  difier  from  him 
in  politics  or  reUgion ;  and  part,  because  they  de- 
light in  hiding,  like  dogs  and  foxes,  what  they 
can  at  any  time  surreptitiously  draw  out  for  their 
suUen  soUtaiy  repast.  Such  persons  have  little 
delight  in  the  glory  of  our  countiy,  and  would 
hear  with  disapprobation  and  moroseness  it  has 
produced  four  men  so  pre-eminently  great,  that  no 
name,  modem  or  ancient,  excepting  Homer,  can 
stand  very  near  the  lowest :  these  are,  Shakspeare, 
Bacon,  Milton,  and  Newton.  Beneath  the  least  of 
these  (if  anyone  can  tell  which  is  least)  are  Dante 
and  Aristoteles;  who  are  unquestionably  the  next.* 
Out  of  Greece  and  Enghmd,  Dante  is  the  only 
man  of  the  first  order ;  such  he  is,  with  all  his 
imperfections.  Less  ardent  and  energetic,  but 
having  no  less  at  command  the  depths  of  thought 
and  treasures  of  &ncy,  beyond  him  in  variety, 
animation,  and  interest,  beyond  him  in  touches 
of  nature  and  truth  of  character,  is  Boccaccio. 


*  We  can  tpeak  onlj  of  tho«  whose  works  are  extant. 
Danocritui  and  Anaxagoraa  were  perhi^  the  greatest  in 
diGoorery  and  invmUon. 


Tet  he  believed  his  genius  was  immeasurably  in- 
ferior to  Alighieri's ;  and  it  would  have  surprised 
and  pained  him  to  find  himself  preferred  to  his 
Mend  Petrarca ;  which  indeed  did  not  happen  in 
his  lifetime.  So  difficult  is  it  to  shake  the  tenure 
of  long  possession,  or  to  believe  that  a  living  man 
is  as  valuable  as  an  old  statue,  that  for  five  hun- 
dred years  together  the  critics  held  Yiigil  &r 
above  his  obsequious  but  high-souled  scholar,  who 
now  has  at  least  the  honour  of  standing  alone,  if 
not  first.  Milton  and  Homer  may  be  placed  to- 
gether :  on  the  continent  Homer  will  be  seen 
at  the  right  hand ;  in  England,  Milton.  Supreme, 
above  all,  immeasurably  supreme,  stands  Shak- 
speare. I  do  not  think  Duite  is  any  more  the 
equal  of  Homer  than  Hercules  is  the  equal  of 
Apollo.  Though  Hercules  may  display  more 
muscles,  yet  Apollo  is  the  powerfuller  without 
any  display  of  them  at  all.  Both  together  are  just 
equivalent  to  Milton,  shorn  of  his  Sonnets,  and  of 
his  Allegro  and  Penaeroao ;  the  most  delightful 
of  what  (wanting  a  better  name)  we  call  lyrical 
poems.  But  in  the  contemplation  of  these  pro- 
digies we  must  not  lose  the  company  we  entered 
with.  Two  contemporaries  so  powerful  in  interest- 
ing our  best  affections,  as  Giovanni  and  Francesco, 
never  existed  before  or  since.  Petrarca  was  ho- 
noured and  beloved  by  all  conditions.  He  coUmted 
with  the  student  and  investigator,  he  planted  witii 
the  husbandman,  he  was  the  counsellor  of  kings, 
the  reprover  of  pontiffs,  and  the  pacificator  of 
nations.  Boccaccio,  who  never  had  occasioii  to 
sigh  for  solitude,  never  sighed  in  it :  there  was 
his  station,  there  his  studies,  there  his  hi^pineas. 
In  the  vivacity  and  versatility  of  imagination,  in 
the  narrative,  in  the  descriptive,  in  the  playful,  in 
the  pathetic,  the  world  never  saw  his  equal,  until 
the  sunrise  of  our  Shakspeare.  Ariosto  and 
Spenser  may  stand  at  no  great  distance  from  him 
in  the  shadowy  and  unsubstantial ;  but  multiform 
Man  was  utterly  imknown  to  them.  The  human 
hearty  through  all  its  foldings,  vibrates  to  Boo- 
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PERICLES  AND  ASPASIA. 


I.  ASPASIA  TO  OLKOHB. 

Clboke!  I  write  from  Athens.  I  hasten  to 
meet  your  reproaches,  and  to  stifle  them  in  my 
embrace.  It  was  wrong  to  have  left  Miletus  at  all : 
it  was  wrong  to  have  parted  from  you  without  en- 
trusting you  with  my  secret.  No,  no,  neither  was 
wrong.  I  haye  withstood  many  tears,  my  sweet 
Cleone,  but  never  your's ;  you  could  always  do 
what  you  would  with  me ;  and  I  should  have  been 
vindbound  by  you  on  the  Mssander,  as  surely  and 
inexorably  aa  the  fleet  at  Aulis  by  Diana. 

Ionia  is  £Etr  more  beautiful  than  Attica,  Miletus 
than  Athens ;  for  about  Athens  there  is  no  ver- 
dure, no  spacious  and  full  and  flowing  river,  few 
gardoia,  many  olive-trees,  so  many  indeed  that  we 
teem  to  be  in  an  eternal  cloud  of  dust.  However, 
when  the  sea-breezes  blow,  this  tree  itself  looks 
beautiful ;  it  looks,  in  its  pliable  and  undulating 
branches,  irresolute  as  Ariadne  when  she  was 
urged  to  fly,  and  pile  as  Orithyia  when  she  was 
borne  away. 


n.   CLSOHV  TO  ASPASIA. 

Come  ovty  Aspasia,  firom  among  those  olives. 
Ton  would  never  have  said  a  word  about  any  such 
things,  at  such  a  time,  unless  you  had  met  with 
an  adventure.  VThen  you  want  to  hide  somewhat, 
yoo  always  run  into  the  thickets  of  poetry.  Pray 
leave  Ariadne  with  Bacchus,  she  can  not  be  safer; 
and  Orithyia  with  Boreas,  if  you  have  any  rever 
eoce  for  the  mysteries  of  the  gods.  Now  I  have 
ilmost  a  mind  to  say,  tell  me  nothing  at  all  of 
what  has  happened  to  you  since  you  left  us.  This 
would  pnniah  you  as  you  deserve,  for  you  know 
that  yon  are  dying  to  tell  it  The  venerable  and 
good-natured  old  widow,  Epimedea,  will  have 
trouble  enough,  I  foresee,  with  her  visitor  from 
Asia.  The  Milesian  kid  will  overleap  her  garden 
will,  and  browse  and  butt  everywhere.  I  take  it 
ag  a  matter  of  certainty  that  you  are  with  her,  for 
I  never  heard  you  mention  any  other  relative  in 
Athens,  and  she  was,  I  remember,  the  guest  of 
your  house.  How  she  loved  you,  dear  good  woman! 
She  would  have  given  your  fiither  Axiochus  all 
her  wealth  for  you.    But  when  you  were  seven 


years  old  you  were  worth  seven  times  over  what 
you  are  now.  I  loved  you  then  myself.  Well,  I 
am  resolved  to  relieve  you  of  your  secret 

Prodigal  scatterer  of  precious  hopes,  and  of 
smiles  that  seem  to  rise  from  the  interest  you  feel, 
and  not  from  the  interest  you  excite,  what  victim 
have  you  crowned  with  flowers,  and  selected  to 
fall  at  your  altar  1 


III.   ASPASIA   TO  OLEONB. 

Spirit  of  divination !  how  dared  yon  find  me 
out  1  And  how  dared  you  accuse  me  of  poetizing? 
Ton  who  poetize  more  extravagantly  yourself. 
Mine,  I  do  insist  'upon  it,  is  no  worse  than  we 
girls  in  general  are  apt  to  write :  "  and  no  better," 
you  will  reply,  "than  we  now  and  then  are  con- 
demned to  listen  to,  or  disposed  to  read." 

Poetry  is  the  weightless  integument  that  our 
butterflies  always  shed  in  our  path,  ere  they  wing 
their  way  toward  us.  It  is  precisely  of  the  same 
form,  eolour,  and  substance,  for  the  whole  genera- 
tion. Are  all  mine  well  1  and  all  yours  1  I  shall 
be  very  angiy  to  hear  that  mine  are.  If  they  do 
not  weep,  and  look  wan,  and  sicken,  why  then  I 
must^  out  of  very  spite.  But  may  the  Gods  in 
their  wisdom  keep  not  only  their  hearts,  but  their 
persons  too,  just  where  they  are !  I  intend  to  be 
in  love  hero  at  Athens.  It  is  true,  I  do  assure  you, 
when  I  have  time,  and  idleness,  and  courage  for  it 
.  Ay,  ay,  now  your  eyes  are  running  over  all  the 
rest  of  the  letter.  Well,  what  have  you  found  1 
where  is  the  place  1  I  will  keep  you  in  suspense 
no  longer. 

As  soon  as  there  was  any  light  at  all,  we  dis- 
covered, on  the  hill  above  the  city,  crowds  of  people 
and  busy  preparations.    Ton  are  come  to  it 


rv.   ASPASIA  TO  CLSOHB. 

I  was  determined  to  close  my  letter  when  your 
curiosity  was  at  the  highest,  that  you  might  flutter 
and  fall  from  the  clouds  like  Icarus.  I  wanted 
two  things ;  first,  that  you  should  bite  your  lip, 
an  attitude  in  which  you  alone  look  pretty ;  and 
secondly,  that  you  should  say  half-angrily,  "  This 
now  is  exactly  like  Aspasia."    I  will  be  remem- 
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bered ;  and  I  will  make  yon  look  just  as  I  would 
have  you. 

How  fortunate !  to  have  arriyed  at  Athens  at 
dawn  on  the  twelfth  of  Elaphebolion.  On  this 
day  beg^  the  festiyals  of  Bacchus,  and  the  theatre 
is  thrown  open  at  sunrise. 

What  a  theatre !  what  an  elevation !  what  a 
prospect  of  city  and  port,  of  land  and  water,  of 
porticoes  and  temples,  of  men  and  heroes,  of 
demi-gods  and  gods ! 

It  was  indeed  my  wish  and  intention,  when  I 
left  Ionia,  to  be'  present  at  the  first  of  the  Diony- 
siacs ;  but  how  rarely  are  wishes  and  intentions 
so  accomplished,  even  when  winds  and  waters  do 
not  interfere ! 

I  will  now  tell  yon  all.  No  time  was  to  be  lost : 
so  I  hastened  on  ahore  in  the  dress  of  an  Athenian 
boy  who  came  over  with  his  mother  from  Lemnos. 
In  the  giddiness  of  youth  he  forgot  to  tell  me  that> 
not  being  yet  eighteen  years  old,  he  could  not  be 
admitted ;  and  he  left  me  on  the  steps.  My  heart 
sank  within  me ;  so  many  young  men  stared  and 
whispered ;  yet  never  was  stranger  treated  with 
more  civility.  Crowded  as  the  theatre  was  (for 
the  tragedy  had  begun)  every  one  made  room  for 
me.  When  they  were  seated,  and  I  too,  I  looked 
toward  the  stage ;  and  behold  there  lay  before 
me,  but  afiir  off,  bound  upon  a  rock,  a  more  majes- 
tic form,  and  bearing  a  countenance  more  heroic, 
I  should  rather  say  more  divine,  than  ever  my 
imagination  had  conceived!  I  know  not  how 
long  it  was  before  I  discovered  that  as  many  eyes 
were  directed  toward  me  as  toward  the  competitor 
of  the  gods.  I  was  neither  flattered  by  it  nor 
abashed.  Every  wish,  hope,  sigh,  sensation,  was 
successively  with  the  champion  of  the  human 
race,  with  his  antagonist  Zeus,  and  his  creator 
iSschylus.  How  often,  0  Cleone,  have  we  throbbed 
with  his  ii\juries  I  how  often  hath  his  vulture  torn 
our  breasts !  how  oft«n  have  we  thrown  our  arms 
around  each  other's  neck,  and  half-renounced  the 
religion  of  our  lathers !  Even  your  image,  in- 
separable at  other  times,  came  not  across  me 
then;  Prometheus  stood  between  us.  He  had 
resisted  in  silence  and  disdain  the  cruellest  tor- 
tures that  Almightiness  eould  inflict ;  and  now 
arose  the  Nymphs  of  ocean,  which  heaved  its  vast 
waves  before  us ;  and  now  they  descended  with 
open  arms  and  sweet  benign  countenances,  and 
spake  with  pity ;  and  the  insurgent  heart  was 
mollified  and  quelled. 

I  sobbed ;  I  dropt 


V.   OLEONB  TO  ASPASIA. 

Is  this  telling  me  alii  you  fiuthless  creature ! 
There  is  much  to  be  told  when  Aspasia  &ints  in 
a  theatre :  and  Aspasia  in  disguise  1 

My  sweet  and  dear  Aspasia!  with  all  your 
beauty,  of  which  yod  can  not  but  be  conscious, 
how  is  it  possible  you  could  have  hoped  to  be  un- 
detected 1  Certainly  there  never  was  any  woman, 
or  even  any  man,  so  little  vain  as  you  are.  For- 
merly you  were  rather  so  about  your  poetry :  but 


now  you  really  write  it  well,  you  have  overeome 
this  weakness ;  nay,  you  doubt  whether  your  bert 
verses  are  tolerable.  Ton  have  told  me  this  Bevenl 
times :  and  you  always  say  what  you  think,  onleM 
when  anyone  might  be  hurt  or  displeased.  I  sm 
gUd  the  observation  comes  across  me,  for  I  muit 
warn  you  upon  it 

Take  care  then,  Aspasia !  do  not  leave  off  en- 
tirely all  dlflsimulation.  It  is  as  feminine  a  virtue, 
and  as  necessary  to  a  woman,  as  religion.  If  yov 
are  without  it,  you  will  have  a  grace  the  less,  and 
(what  you  could  worse  spare)  a  sigh  the  more. 

VL   ASPASIA  TO  CLBOHB. 

I  was  not  quite  well  when  I  wrote  to  yoo. 
When  I  am  not  quite  well  I  must  always  write  to 
you ;  I  am  better  after  it 

Where  did  I  leave  off  1 

Ah  Cleone!  Cleone!  I  have  learnt  your 
lesson ;  I  am  (Iissembling ;  it  must  not  be  with 
you.  My  tears  are  fiilling.  I  acted  nnworthilj. 
And  are  these  tears  indeed  for  my  &ult  againit 
you  1  I  can  not  tell  ,*  if  I  could,  I  would  candidly. 
Everything  that  has  happened,  everything  that 
shall  happen  hereaft^er,  I  will  by  upon  your  knees. 
Counsel  me ;  direct  me.  Even  were  I  as  sensible 
as  you  are,  I  should  not  be  able  to  discover  my 
own  fiuilts.  The  clearest  eyes  do  not  see  tl^ 
cheeks  below,  nor  the  brow  above  them. 

To  proceed  then  in  my  narrative.  Everything 
appearod  to  me  an  illusion  but  the  tragedy.  What 
was  divine  seemed  human,  and  what  was  human 
seemed  divine. 

An  apparition  of  resplendent  and  unearthly 
beauty  throw  aside,  with  his  slender  arms,  the 
youths,  philosophers,  magistrates,  and  generak, 
that  surrounded  me,  with  a  countenance  as  confi* 
dent,  a  motion  as  rapid,  and  a  command  as  unr^ 
sisted  as  a  god. 

''Stranger!'*  said  he,  "I  come  from  PerideBy 
to  offer  you  my  assistance.** 

I  looked  in  his  fiice ;  it  was  a  child's. 

"  We  have  attendants  hero  who  diall  eondoct 
you  from  the  crowd,**  said  he. 

"  Venus  and  Cupid  !**  cried  one. 

"  We  aro  dogs,**  growled  another. 

"  Worse  !*•  rojoined  a  third,  "we  are  slaves.** 

"  Happy  man !  happy  man !  if  thou  art  than,' 
whispered  the  next  in  his  ear,  and  followed  as 
close  behind. 

I  have  since  been  informed  that  Perides,  who 
sate  below  us  on  the  first  seat,  was  the  only  mm 
who  did  not  rise.  No  matter ;  why  should  be! 
why  did  the  rest?  But  it  was  very  kind  in  him 
to  send  his  cousin;  I  mean  it  was  very  kind  for 
BO  proud  a  man. 

Epimedea  wept  over  me  when  I  ent^ed  her 
house,  and  burnt  incense  before  the  Gods,  and  led 
me  into  my  chamber. 

"  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you,  my  dear 
Aspasia ;  but  you  must  go  to  sleep :  your  bath 
shall  be  ready  at  noon :  but  be  sure  you  sleep  till 
then,"  said  she. 
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I  did  indeed  deep,  and  (wiH  you  believe  it?) 
insUntlj  and  soundly.  Neyer  was  bath  more  re- 
freshing, nerer  was  reproof  more  gentle,  than 
Epimedea's. 

I  found  her  at  my  pillow  when  I  awoke,  and 
she  led  me  to  the  marble  conch. 

"  Dear  child !"  said  she  when  I  had  stept  in, 
"70U  do  not  know  our  customs.  Tou  diould 
hsre  come  at  once  to  my  house ;  you  never  should 
hare  worn  men's  clothes :  indeed  you  should  not 
have  gone  to  the  theatre  at  all ;  but>  being  there, 
and  moreoyer  in  men's  habiliments,  you  should 
haye  taken  care  not  to  have  fiiinted,  as  they  say 
you  did.  My  husband  Thessalus  would  never 
hear  of  fiunting ;  he  used  to  tell  me  it  was  a  bad 
example.  But  he  fainted  at  last,  poor  man !  and 
.  .  I  minded  his  admonition.  Why  I  what  a 
loyely  child  you  are  grown,  my  little  Aspasia !  'Is 
the  bath  too  hot!  Aspasia !  can  it  be  1  why,  you 
are  no  child  at  all !" 

I  really  do  believe  that  this  idle  discourse  of 
Epimedea,  which  will  tire  you  perhaps,  was  the 
only  one  that  would  not  have  wearied  out  my 
ipirits.  It  neither  made  me  think  nor  answer. 
What  a  privil^^ !  what  a  blessing !  how  seldom 
to  be  enjoyed  in  our  conferences  with  the  sUly  ! 
Ah !  do  not  let  me  wrong  the  kind  Epimedea ! 
Those  are  not  silly  who  have  found  the  way  to 
oar  hearts ;  and  fitr  other  names  do  they  deserve 
who  open  to  us  theirs. 

VII.   ASPASIA  TO  CLIOlfl. 

The  boy  about  whom  I  wrote  to  you  in  my 
letter  of  yesterday,  is  called  Alcibiades  *  He 
Hsps  and  blushes  at  it  His  cousin  Pericles,  you 
may  have  heard,  exyoys  the  g^reatest  power  and 
reputation,  both  as  an  orator  and  a  general,  of 
any  man  in  Athens.  Early  this  morning  the 
beautiful  child  came  to  visit  me.  and  told  me  that 
when  his  cousin  had  finished  his  studies,  which 
he  Dsoally  had  done  about  three  hours  after  sun- 
rise, he  would  desire  him  to  come  also. 

I  replied,  '*  By  no  means  do  it,  my  beautiful 
and  brave  protector !  Surely,  on  considering  the 
inatter,  you  will  think  you  are  taking  too  great  a 
liber^  with  a  person  so  distinguished." 

**  I  take  no  liberties  with  any  other,"  said  he. 

When  I  expressed  in  my  countenance  a  little 
surprise  at  his  impetuosity,  he  came  forward  and 
kisBed  my  brow.  Then  said  he,  more  submis- 
«Tely,  "  Pardon  my  rudeness.  I  like  very  well 
to  be  told  what  to  do  by  those  who  are  fond  of 
me;  but  never  to  be  told  what  not  to  do;  and 
the  more  fond  they  are  of  me  the  less  I  like  it. 
Because  when  they  tell  me  what  to  do,  they  give 
ine  an  opportnni^  of  pleasing  them ;  but  when 


«  He  had  BO  right  to  be  at  the  thflAire;  bat  be  might 
hare  taken  the  liberty,  for  there  wae  nobody  in  Athene 
whom  he  feared,  eyen  in  hie  childhood.  Thooydldee  oalle 
hia  •  fmUkfia.  the  twelfth  jear  of  the  Peloponnwian  war. 
He  Via,  on  the  mother'e  tide,  grandaon  of  Megadee,  whoee 

\    snndHiaaghterlaodoce  married  Cimon:  her  father  Earyp- 

I    toteme  waa  oDiieln.gennan  to  Periolee. 


they  tell  me  what  not  to  do,  it  is  a  sign  that  I 
have  displeased,  or  am  likely  to  displease  them. 
Beside  .  .  I  believe  there  are  some  other  reasons, 
but  they  have  quite  escaped  me. 

"  It  is  time  I  should  return,**  said  he,  "  or  I 
shall  forget  all  about  the  hour  of  his  studies  (I 
mean  Pericles)  and  mine  too.** 

I  would  not  let  him  go  however,  but  inquired 
who  were  his  teachers,  and  repeated  to  him  many 
things  from  Sappho  and  AIcsbus  and  Pindar  and 
Simonides.  He  was  amazed,  and  told  me  he 
preferred  them  to  Fate  and  Necessity,  Pytho  and 
Pythonissa. 

I  would  now  have  kissed  him  in  my  turn,  but 
he  drew  back,  thinking  (no  doubt)  that  I  was 
treating  him  like  a  child ;  that  a  kiss  is  never 
given  but  as  the  price  of  pardon;  and  that  I  had 
pardoned  him  before  for  his  captiousness. 

vm.  OLioirB  TO  ASPAsia. 

Aspasia !  I  foresee  that  henceforward  you  will 
admire  the  tragedy  of  Prometheus  more  than 
ever.  But  do  not  tell  anyone,  excepting  so  fond 
a  friend  as  Cleone,  that  you  prefer  the  author  to 
Homer.  I  agree  with  you  that  the  conception 
of  such  a  drama  is  in  itself  a  stupendous  effort 
of  genius ;  that  the  execution  is  equal  to  the  con- 
ception ;  that  the  character  of  Prometheus  is  more 
heroic  than  any  in  heroic  poetry ;  and  that  no 
production  of  the  same  extent  is  so  magnificent 
and  so  exalted.  But  the  Iliad  is  not  a  region ;  it 
is  a  continent ;  and  you  might  as  well  compare 
this  prodigy  to  it  as  the  cataract  of  the  Nile  to 
the  Ocean.  In  the  one  we  are  overpowered  by 
the  compression  and  burst  of  the  element :  in 
the  other  we  are  carried  over  an  immensity  of 
space,  bounding  the  earth,  not  bounded  by  her, 
and  having  nothing  above  but  the  heavens. 

Let  us  e^joy,  whenever  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity, the  delight  of  admiration,  and  perform  the 
duties  of  reverence.  May  others  hate  what  is 
admirable !  We  will  hate  Ukewise,  0  my  Aspasia  f 
when  we  can  do  no  better.  I  am  unable  to  fore- 
tell the  time  when  this  shall  happen :  it  lies,  I 
think,  beyond  the  calculations  of  Meton. 

I  am  happy  to  understand  that  the  Athenians 
have  such  a  philosopher  among  them.  Hitherto 
we  have  been  inclined  to  suppose  that  philosophy, 
at  Athens,  is  partly  an  intricate  tissue  of  subtile 
questions  and.illusory  theories,  knotted  with  syl- 
logisms, and  partly  an  indigested  mass  of  unex- 
amined assertions  and  conflicting  dogmas.  The 
lonians  are  more  silent,  contemplative,  and  re- 
cluse. Knowing  that  Nature  will  not  deliver  her 
oracles  in  the  crowd  nor  by  sound  of  trumpet, 
they  open  their  breasts  to  her  in  solitude  with  the 
simplicity  of  children,  and  look  earnestly  in  her 
fiice  for  a  reply.  Meton  and  Democritus  and 
Anaxagoras  may  perhaps  by  their  hands  upon 
the  leapings  of  your  tettiuxes,  and  moderate  their 
chirping,  but  I  apprehend  that  the  genius  of ,  the 
people  will  always  repose  upon  the  wind-skins  of 
the  sophists.    Comedy  might  be  their  corrector ; 
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but  Comedy  seems  to  think  she  has  two  offices 
to  perform ;  from  one  side  of  the  stage  to  explode 
absurdity,  and  from  the  other  to  introduce  in- 
decency. She  might,  under  wise  regulations  (and 
these  she  should  impose  upon  herself)  render 
more  service  to  a  state  than  Philosophy  could,  in 
whatsoever  other  character.  And  I  wonder  that 
Aristophanes,  strong  in  the  poetical  Acuity,  and 
unrivalled  in  critical  acuteness,  should  not  per- 
ceive that  a  dominion  is  within  his  reach 
which  is  within  the  reach  of  no  mortal  beside ; 
a  dominion  whereby  he  may  reform  the  man- 
ners, dictate  the  pursuits,  and  regulate  the 
affections  of  his  conntxymen.  Perhaps  he  never 
could  have  done  it  so  effectually,  had  he  been 
better  and  begun  otherwise ;  but  having,  however 
unworthy  might  have  been  the  means  and 
methods,  seized  upon  their  humours,  they  now 
are  as  pliable  to  him  as  waxen  images  to  Thessa- 
1  ian  witches.  He  keeps  them  before  the  fire  he  has 
kindled,  and  he  has  only  to  sing  the  right  song. 

Beware,  my  dear  Aspasia,  never  to  offend  him : 
for  he  holds  more  terrors  at  his  command  than 
iBachylus.  The  tragic  poet  rolls  the  thunder  that 
frightens,  the  comic  wields  the  lightning  that 
kUls.  Aristophanes  has  the  power  of  tossing  you 
among  the  populace  of  a  thousand  cities  for  a 
thousand  years. 

A  great  poet  is  more  powerful  than  Sesostris, 
and  a  wicked  one  more  formidable  than  Phalaris. 


IX.  A8PA8IA  TO  CLBOVE. 

Epimedea  has  been  with  me  in  my  cham- 
ber. She  asked  me  whether  the  women  of 
Ionia  had  left  off  wearing  ear-rings.  I  answered 
that  I  believe  they  always  had  worn  them>  (md 
that  they  were  introduced  by  the  Persians,  who 
received  them  from  nations  more  remote. 

"  And  do  you  think  yourself  too  young"  said 
she  "  for  such  an  ornament  1 "  producing  at  the 
same  instant  a  massy  pair,  inliud  with  the  largest 
emeralds.  "  Alas !  alas  !**  said  she,  "  your  mother 
neglected  you  strangely.  There  is  no  hole  in  the 
ear,  right  or  left  I  We  can  mend  that,  however  ; 
I  know  a  woman  who  will  bring  us  the  prettiest 
little  pan  of  charcoal,  with  the  prettiest  little 
steel  rod  in  it ;  and,  before  you  can  cry  out,  one 
ear  lets  light  through.  These  are  yours,"  said 
she,  "and  so  shall  everything  be  when  I  am 
gone  .  .  house,  garden,  quails,  leveret." 

"  Generous  Epimedea ! "  said  I,  "  do  not  say 
things  that  pain  me.  I  will  accept  a  part  of  the 
present ;  I  will  wear  these  beautiftd  emeralds  on 
one  arm.  Thinking  of  nailing  them  in  my  ears, 
you  resolve  to  make  me  steady ;  but  I  am  unwil- 
ling they  should  become  dependencies  of  Attica." 

"  All  our  young  women  wear  them ;  the  God- 
desses too." 

"  The  Goddesses  are  in  the  right,"  said  I ; 
"  their  ears  are  marble;  but  I  do  not  believe  any 
one  of  them  would  tell  us  that  women  were  made 
to  be  the  settings  of  pearls  and  emeralds." 

I  had  taken  one,  and  was  about  to  kiss  her. 


when  she  said,  "  Do  not  leave  me  an  odd  ear-ring : 
put  the  other  in  the  hair." 

''  Epimedea,"  said  I,  "  I  have  made  a  tow 
nerer  to  wear  on  the  head  anything  but  one  single 
flower,  a  single  wheat-ear,  green  or  yellow,  and 
ivy  or  vine-leaves :  the  number  of  theae  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  vow." 

''Rash  child!"  said  Epimedea,  shaking  her 
head :  "  I  never  made  but  two  vows ;  one  was 
when  I  took  a  husband." 

"  And  the  other  1    Epimedea  !** 

"  No  matter,"  said  she ;  "  it  might  be,  for 
what  I  know,  never  to  do  the  like  again." 

X.   ASPASIA  TO  CLBOHE. 

Perides  has  visited  me.  After  many  graye  and 
gentle  inquiries,  often  suspended,  all  relating  to 
my  health ;  and  after  praises  of  Miletus,  and  pi^ 
for  my  friends  left  behind,  he  told  me  that^  when 
he  was  quite  assured  of  my  recovery  from  tlie 
f&tigues  of  the  voyage,  he  hoped  I  would  allow 
him  to  collect  from  me,  at  my  leisure  hours,  the 
information  he  wanted  on  the  literature  of  Ionia. 
Simple-hearted  man  1  in  praising  the  authors  of 
our  country,  he  showed  me  that  he  knew  them 
perfectly,  from  first  to  last.  And  now  indeed  his 
eneigy  was  disphiyed :  I  thought  he  had  none  at 
all.  With  how  sonorous  and  modulated  a  voice 
did  he  repeat  the  more  poetical  passages  of  our 
elder  historians !  and  how  his  whole  soul  did  lean 
upon  Herodotus !  Happily  for  me,  he  observed 
not  my  enthusiasm.  And  now  he  brought  me 
into  the  presence  of  Homer.  **  We  claim  him," 
said  he ;  "  but  he  is  yours.  Observe  with  what 
partiality  he  always  dwells  on  Asia !  How  infi- 
nitely more  civilised  are  Glaucus  and  Sarpedon 
than  any  of  the  Grecians  he  was  called  upon  to 
celebrate  1  Priam,  Ptuis,  Hector,  what  polished 
men !  Civilisation  has  never  made  a  step  in  ad- 
vance, and  never  will,  on  those  countries;  die 
had  gone  so  &r  in  the  days  of  Homer.  He  keeps 
Helen  pretty  rigorously  out  of  sight,  but  he  opens 
his  heart  to  the  virtues  of  Andromache.  What 
a  barbarian  is  the  son  of  a  goddess !  Pallas  most 
seize  him  by  the  hair  to  avert  the  murder  of  his 
leader ;  but  at  the  eloquence  of  the  Phrygian  king 
the  storm  of  the  intractable  homicide  bursts  in 
tears." 

"  And  iBschylus,"  said  I,  but  could  not  con- 
tinue :  blushes  rose  into  my  cheek,  and  pained 
me  at  the  recollection  of  my  weakness. 

"  He  has  left  us,"  said  Pericles,  who  pretended 
not  to  have  perceived  it ;  I  am  grieved  that  my 
prayers  were  inadequate  to  detain  him.  But  what 
prayers  or  what  expostulations  can  influenee  ihe 
lofty  mind,  labouring  and  heaving  under  injustice 
and  indignity  1  .£sehylus  knew  he  merited,  by 
his  genius  and  his  services,  the  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration of  the  Athenians.  He  saw  others  pre- 
ferred before  him,  and  hoisted  sail.  At  the  ra- 
mour  of  his  departure  such  was  the  consternation 
as  if  the  shield  of  Pallas  in  the  Parthenon  had  dropt 
from  her  breast  upon  the  pavement.  That  glory 
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shinoB  now  upon  the  crown  of  Hiero  which  has 
sank  for  Athens.** 

"  Ton  hare  still  great  treasures  left,"  said  I ; 
for  he  was  moved. 

"  True,"  replied  he,  "  but  will  not  everyone 
remark  who  hears  the  observation,  thi^t  we  know 
not  how  to  keep  them,  and  have  never  weighed 
themr 

I  sate  silent ;  he  resumed  his  serenity. 

"  We  ought  to  change  places,"  said  he,  "  at  the 
feet  of  the  poets.  .^Bchylus,  I  see,  is  yours ; 
Homer  is  mine.  Aspasia  should  be  a  Pallas  to 
Achilles;  and  Pericles  a  subordinate  power,  com- 
forting and  consoling  the  afflicted  demi-god.  Im- 
petuosity, impatience,  resentment^  revenge  itself, 
are  pardonable  sins  in  the  very  softest  of  your 
aex :  on  brave  endurance  rises  our  admiration." 

''I  love  those  better  who  endure  with  con- 
gtsncy,"  said  I. 

"Happy!"  replied  he,  "thrice  happy!  0 
A^MUua,  ihe  constancy  thus  tried  and  thus  re- 
waided!" 

He  spoke  with  tenderness ;  he  rose  with  ma- 
jesty; bowed  to  Epimedea:  touched  gently, 
Bcareely  at  all,  the  hand^  I  presented  to  him,  bent 
over  ity  and  departed. 

XL    ASPASIA  TO  CLEOHB. 

I  told  you  I  would  love,  0  Cleone !  but  I  am  so 
near  it  that  I  dare  not. 

Tell  me  what  I  am  to  do ;  I  can  do  anything 
Imt  write  and  think. 

Pericles  has  not  returned. 

I  am  nothing  here  in  Athens. 

Five  days  are  over;  six  almost 

0  what  long  days  are  these  of  Elaphebolion ! 

Xn.   CLEORE  TO  ASPASIA. 

Take  heed,  Aspasia!  All  orators  are  deceivers; 
and  Pericles  is  the  greatest  of  orators. 

1  will  write  nothing  more,  lest  you  should  at- 
tend in  preference  to  any  other  part  of  my  letter. 

Yes ;  I  must  repeat  my  admonition :  I  must 
speak  out  plainly ;  I  must  try  other  words  .  . 
stronger  .  .  more  frightful.  Love  of  supremacy, 
ndscalled  political  glory,  finds  most,  and  leaves 
all,  dishonest. 

The  Gods  and  (Goddesses  watch  over  and  pre- 
serve you,  and  send  you  safe  home  again ! 

Xni.  ASPASIA  TO  CLBOHE. 

Fear  not  for  me,  Cleone !  Pericles  has  attained 
the  summit  of  glory ;  and  the  wisdom  and  virtue 
that  acquired  it  for  him  are  my  sureties. 

A  great  man  knows  the  value  of  greatness:  he 
dares  not  hazard  it,  he  will  not  squander  it. 
Imagine  you  that  the  confidence  and  afiection  of 
a  people,  so  acute,  so  vigilant,  so  jealous,  as  the 
Athenians,  would  have  rested  finnly  and  con- 
stantly on  one  inconstant  and  infirm. 

If  he  loves  me  the  merit  is  not  mine ;  the  fault 
^riU  be  if  he  ceases. 


XIV.   CLEONE  TO  ASPASIA. 

I  must  and  will  fear  for  you,  and  the  more  be- 
cause I  perceive  you  are  attracted  as  the  bees  are, 
by  an  empty  sound,  the  fame  of  your  admirer. 
You  love  Pericles  for  that  very  quality  which 
ought  to  have  set  you  on  your  guard  against  hinu 
In  contentions  for  power,  the  philosophy  and  the 
poetry  of  life  are  dropt  and  trodden  down.  Do- 
mestic afiections  can  no  more  bloom  and  flourish 
in  the  hardened  race- course  of  politics,  than 
flowers  can  find  nourishment  in  the  pavement  of 
the  streets.  In  the  politician  the  whole  creature 
is  factitious;  if  ever  he  speaks  as  before,  he  speaks 
either  from  memory  or  invention. 

But  such  is  your  beauty,  such  your  genius,  it 
may  alter  the  nature  of  things.  Endowed  with 
the  power  of  Circe,  you  will  exert  it  oppofeitely, 
and  restore  to  the  most  selfish  and  most  voracious 
of  animals  the  uprightness  and  dignity  of  man. 


XV.    PERICLES  TO  ASPASIA. 

It  is  not  wisdom  in  itself,  0  Aspasia !  it  is  the 
manner  of  imparting  it  that  affects  the  soul,  and 
alone  deserves  the  name  of  eloquence.  I  have 
never  been  moved  by  any  but  yours. 

Is  it  the  beauty  that  shines  over  it,  is  it  the 
voice  that  ripens  it,  giving  it  those  lovely  colours, 
that  delicious  freshness;  is  it  the  modesty  and 
diffidence  with  which  you  present  it  to  us,  look- 
ing for  nothing  but  support!  Sufficient  were 
anyone  of  them  singly ;  but  all  united  have 
come  forward  to  subdue  me,  and  have  deprived 
me  of  my  courage,  my  self-possession,  and  my 
repose. 

I  dare  not  hope  to  be  beloved,  Aspasia  1  I  did 
hope  it  once  in  my  life,  and  have  been  disap- 
pointed. Where  I  sought  for  happiness  none  is 
offered  to  me :  I  have  neither  the  sunshine  nor  the 
shade. 

So  unfortunate  in  earlier  days,  ought  I,  ten 
years  later,  to  believe  that  she,  to  whom  the  earth, 
with  whatever  is  beautifiil  and  graceful  in  it,  bows 
prostrate,  will  listen  to  me  as  her  lover  1  I  dare 
not ;  too  much  have  I  dared  already.  But  if,  O 
Aspasia !  I  should  sometimes  seem  heavy  and 
dull  in  conversation,  when  happier  men  surround 
you,  pardon  my  infirmity. 

1  have  only  one  wish;  I  may  not  utter  it :  I  have 
only  one  fear ;  this  at  least  is  not  irrational,  and 
I  will  own  it ;  the  fear  that  Aspasia  could  never 
be  sufficiently  happy  with  me. 


ZVI.   ASPASIA  TO  PERICLES. 

Do  you  doubt,  0  Pericles,  that  I  shall  be  suffi- 
ciently happy  with  you  1  This  doubt  of  yours 
assures  me  that  I  shall  be. 

I  throw  aside  my  pen  to  crown  the  Gods.  And 
I  worship  thee  first,  0  Pallas !  who  protectest  the 
life,  enlightenest  the  mind,  establishest  the  power, 
and  exaltest  the  glory,  of  Pericles. 
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ZYIL   OLEOHE  TO  ASP18IA. 


I  tremble  both  for  yon  and  your  lover.  The 
people  of  Athens  may  applaud  at  first  the  homage 
paid  to  beauty  and  genius;  nevertheless  there 
are  many  whose  joy  will  spring  from  malignity, 
and  who  will  exult  at  what  they  think  (I  know 
not  whether  quite  ui\juBtly)  a  weakness  in  Pericles. 

I  shall  always  be  restless  about  yon.  Let  me 
confess  to  you,  I  do  not  like  your  sheer  demo- 
cracies. What  are  they  good  for?  Why  yes,  they 
have  indeed  their  use ;  the  filth  and  ferment  of 
the  compost  are  necessary  for  raising  rare  plants. 

0  how  I  wish  we  were  again  together  in  that 
island  on  our  river  which  we  called  the  Fortunate! 
It  was  almost  an  island  when  your  fiither  cut 
across  the  isthmus  of  about  ten  paces,  to  preserve 
the  swan-nest. 

Xeniades  has  left  Miletus.  We  know  not  whi- 
ther he  is  gone,  but  we  presume  to  his  mines  in 
Lemnos.  It  was  always  with  difficulty  he  could 
be  persuaded  to  look  after  his  affairs.  He  is  too 
rich,  too  young,  too  thoughtless.  But  since  you 
left  Miletus,  we  have  nothing  here  to  detain  him. 

1  wish  I  could  trifle,with  you  about  your  Pericles. 
Any  wager,  he  is  the  only  lover  who  never  wrote 
verses  upon  you. 

In  a  politician  a  verse  is  an  ostracism. 

XVm.  ASPASIA  TO  CLEONE. 

My  Pericles  (mine,  mine  he  is)  has  written 
verses  upon  me ;  not  many,  nor  worth  his  prose, 
even  the  shortest  sentence  of  it.  But  you  will 
read  them  with  pleasure  for  their  praises  of 
Miletus. 

No  longer  ago  than  yesterday  an  ugly  young 
philosopher  declared  his  passion  for  me,  as  you 
shall  see.  I  did  not  write  anything  back  to 
Pericles :  I  did  to  the  other.  I  will  not  run  the 
risk  of  having  half  my  letter  left  unread  by  you, 
in  your  hurry  to  come  into  the  poetry. 

Here  it  all  is : 

PBlUCLSt  TO  ASPASIA. 

Flower  of  Ionia's  fertll*  plains, 

Where  Pleasure  leagued  with  Virtue  reigns. 

Where  the  Pierian  Maids  of  old, 

Yea,  long  ere  lUon's  tale  was  told. 

Too  pure,  too  sacred  for  our  sight. 

Descended  with  the  silent  night 

To  young  Arotinus,  and  Mseander 

Delay'd  his  course  for  Melesander ! 

If  then  he  city  on  the  earth 

Proud  in  the  children  of  her  hirth. 

Wealth,  science,  beauty,  story,  song. 

These  to  Miletus  all  belong. 

To  fix  the  diadem  on  his  brow 

For  ever,  one  was  wanting  .  .  thou. 

I  could  not  be  cruel  to  such  a  suitor,  even  if  he 
asked  me  for  pity.  Love  makes  one  half  of  every 
man  foolish,  and  the  other  half  cunning.  Pericles 
touched  me  on  the  side  of  Miletus,  and  Socrates 
came  up  to  me  straightforward  from  Prometheus 

eOCRATm  TO  ASPASIA. 

He  who  stole  fire  from  heaven. 
Long  heav'd  his  bold  and  patient  breast ;  'twas  riven 


By  the  Canoaalan  bird  and  bolts  of  Jove. 

Stolen  that  fire  have  I, 

And  am  enchain'd  to  die 
By  every  Jealous  Power  that  frowna  above. 

I  call  not  upon  thee  again 

To  hear  my  vows  and  calm  my  pain. 

Who  sittest  high  enthron'd 
Where  Venus  rolls  her  gladsome  atar. 

Propitious  Love  I    But  thou  dieown'd 
By  sire  and  mother,  whosoe'er  they  at^ 
Unblest  in  form  and  name.  Despair ! 
Why  dost  thou  follow  that  bri^t  demon  ?  why 
His  purest  altar  art  thou  always  nigh  ? 

I  was  sorry  that  Socrates  should  suffer  so  much 
for  me. 

Pardon  the  fib,  Cleone !  let  it  pass:  I  was  sorry 
just  as  we  all  are  upon  such  occaaionB,  and  wrote 
him  thia  consolation  : 

O  thou  who  sittest  with  the  wise. 

And  seaidtest  higher  lore. 
And  openest  regions  to  their  eyes 

Unvisited  before  I 
I'd  run  to  loose  thee  if  I  could, 
Nur  let  the  vulture  taste  thy  blood. 
But,  pity  I  pity !  Attic  bee ! 
Tis  happiness  forbidden  me. 

Despair  is  not  for  good  or  wiMb 

And  should  not  be  for  love ; 
We  all  must  bear  our  destinies 

And  bend  to  those  above. 
Birds  fiying  o'er  the  stormy  seas 
Alight  upon  their  proper  trees. 
Yet  wisest  men  not  always  know 
Where  they  should  stop  or  whither  go. 


ZIZ.   ASPASIA  TO  OLSOHS. 

I  am  quite  ashamed  of  Aleibiades,  quite  angry 
with  him.  What  do  yon  imagine  he  has  been 
doing  1  He  listened  to  my  conversation  with 
Pericles,  on  the  delarafion  of  love  from  the  Phi- 
loaophcr  Bound,  and  afterward  to  the  verses  I  re- 
peated in  answer  to  his,  which  pleased  my  Pericles 
extremely,  not  perhaps  for  themselves,  but  be- 
cause I  had  followed  his  advice  in  writing  them, 
and  had  returned  to  him  with  the  copy  so  sipeedily. 

Aleibiades  said  he  did  not  like  them  at  all,  and 
could  write  better  himselt  We  smiled  at  this ; 
and  his  cousin  said,  "  Do  then,  my  boy !" 

Would  you  believe  iti  he  not  only  wrote,  but  I 
fear  (for  he  declares  he  did)  actually  sent  these : 

O  Satyr>son  of  Sophroniscus ! 
Would  Alctm  cut  me  a  hibiscus^ 
I'd  wield  it  as  the  goatherds  do. 
And  swing  thee  a  sound  stroke  or  two. 
Bewilder,  if  thou  canst,  us  boys. 
Us,  or  the  sophists,  with  thy  toys— 
Thy  kalokagatkon$  .  .  beware ! 
Keep  to  the  good,  and  leave  the  fair. 

Could  he  really  be  the  composer  1  what  think 
you  1  or  did  he  get  any  of  his  wicked  friends  to 
help  him?  The  verses  are  very  bold,  veiy  scan- 
dalous, very  shocking.  I  am  vext  and  sorry ; 
but  what  can  be  donel  We  must  seem  to  know 
nothing  about  the  matter. 

The  audacious  little  creature  .  .  not  veiy  little, 
he  is  within  four  fingers  of  my  height  .  .  is  half 
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in  love  with  me.  He  flames  up  at  the  mention 
of  Socratee :  can  he  be  jealous  1 

Pericles  tells  me  that  the  philosophers  here  are 
as  susceptible  of  malice  as  of  .love.  It  may  be  so, 
for  the  plants  which  are  sweet  in  some  places  are 
acrid  in  others. 

He  said  to  me,  smiling,  "  I  shall  be  represented 
in  their  schools  as  a  sophist,  because  Aspasia  and 
Alcibiades  were  unruly.  0  that  boy  !  who  knows 
but  his  mischieTOus  verses  will  be  a  reason  suffi- 
cient, in  another  year,  why  I  am  unable  to  com- 
mand an  army  or  harangue  an  assembly  of  the 
people  f 

ZZ.  XSNIADES  TO  ASPASIA. 

Aspasia!  Aspasia!  have  you  forgotten  me? 
have  yon  forgotten  us  ?  Our  childhood  was  one, 
our  earliest  youth  was  undivided.  Why  should 
yon  not  see  mel  Did  you  fear  that  you  would 
have  to  reproach  me  for  any  fault  I  have  com- 
mitted ?  This  would  have  pained  you  formerly ; 
ah,  how  lately ! 

Tour  absence  .  .  not  absence  .  .  flight  .  .  has 
broken  my  health,  and  left  me  fever  and  frenzy. 
Eomedes  is  certain  J  can  only  recover  my  health 
by  composure.  Foolish  manl  as  if  composure 
vere  more  easy  to  recover  than  health.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  madman  as  to  say,  "  Ton  will 
never  have  the  use  of  your  limbs  again  unless  you 
walk  and  run!" 

I  am  weary  of  advice,  of  remonstrance,  of  pity, 
of  everything ;  above  all,  of  life. 

Was  it  anger  (how  dared  I  be  angry  with  you?) 
that  withheld  me  from  imploring  the  sight  of 
you  1  Was  it  pride  ?  Alas !  what  pride  is  left 
me  !  I  am  preferred  no  longer ;  I  am  rejected, 
scorned,  loathed.  Was  it  always  so  ?  Well  may 
I  ask  the  question ;  for  everything  seems  uncer- 
tain to  me  but  my  misery.  At  times  I  know  not 
whether  I  am  mad  or  dreaming.  No,  no,  As- 
pasia! the  past  was  a  dream,  the  present  is  a 
reality.  The  mad  and  the  dreaming  do  not  shed 
tears  as  I  do.  And  yet  in  these  bitter  tears  are 
my  happiest  moments;  and  some  angry  demon 
knows  it^  and  presses  my  temples  that  there  shall 
£yi  but  few. 

Ton  refused  to  admit  me.  I  asked  too  little, 
and  deserved  the  refusal.  Come  to  me.  This  you 
will  not  refuse,  unless  you  are  bowed  to  slavery. 
Qo,  tell  your  despot  this,  with  my  curses  and  de- 
fiance. 

I  am  calmer,  but  insist  Spare  yourself,  As- 
pana,  one  tear,  and  not  by  an  effort,  but  by  a  duty. 

XXL   ASPASIA  TO  CLEOHS. 

Of  all  men  living,  what  man  do  you  imagine  has 
come  to  Athens?  Insensate!  now  you  know. 
What  otiier,  so  beloved,  would  ever  have  left  Mi- 
letus !  I  wish  I  could  be  convinced  that  your 
coldness  or  indifference  had  urged  him  to  this 
extravagance.  I  can  only  promise  you  we  will 
not  detain  him.    Athens  is  not  a  refuge  for  the 


perfidious  or  the  flighty.  But  if  he  is  unfortu- 
nate ;  what  shall  we  do  with  him  ?  Do  ?  I  will 
tell  him  to  return.    Expect  him  hourly. 

XXn.   ASPASIA  TO  XENIADBS. 

I  am  pained  to  my  innermost  heart  that  you 
areilL 

Pericles  is  not  the  person  you  imagine  him. 
Behold  his  billet !  And  can  not  you  think  of  me 
with  equal  generosity  ? 

True,  we  saw  much  of  each  other  in  our  child- 
hood, and  many  childish  things  we  did  together. 
This  is  the  reason  why  I  went  out  of  your  way  as 
much  as  I  could  afterward.  There  is  another  too. 
I  hoped  you  would  love  more  the  friend  that  I 
love  most.  How  much  happier  would  she  make 
you  than  the  flighty  Aspasia  I  We  resemble  each 
other  too  much,  Xeniades !  we  should  never  have 
been  happy,  so  ill-mated.  Nature  hates  these 
alliances :  they  are  like  those  of  brother  and  sis- 
ter. I  never  loved  anyone  but  Pericles:  none 
else  attracts  the  admiration  of  the  world.  I  stand, 

0  Xeniades !  not  only  above  slavery,  but  above 
splendour,  in  that  serene  light  which  Homer  de- 
scribes as  encompassing  the  Happy  on  Olympus. 

1  will  come  to  visit  you  within  the  hour;  be 
cahn,  be  contented !  love  me,  but  not  too  much, 
Xeniades  ! 

XXIII.   ASPASIA  TO  PEBICLBS. 

Xeniades,  whom  I  loved  a  little  in  my  child- 
hood, and  (do  not  look  serious  now,  my  dearest 
Pericles !)  a  very  little  afterward,  is  sadly  ill. 
He  was  always,  I  know  not  how,  extravagant  in 
his  wishes,  although  not  so  extravagant  as  many 
others ;  and  what  do  you  imagine  he  wishes  now? 
He  wishes  .  .  but  he  is  very  ill,  so  ill  he  can  not 
rise  from  his  bed,  .  .  that  I  would  go  and  visit 
him.  I  wonder  whether  it  would  be  quite  consi- 
derate :  I  am  half  inclined  to  go,  if  you  approve 
of  it. 

Poor  youth  !  he  grieves  me  bitterly. 

I  shall  not  weep  before  him ;  I  have  wept  so 
much  here.  Indeed,  indeed,  I  wept,  my  Pericles, 
only  because  I  had  written  too  unkindly. 


XXIV.  PERIOLBS  TO  ASPASIA. 

Do  what  your  hearth  tells  you  :  yes,  Aspasia^  do 
aU  it  teUs  you.  Remember  how  august  it  is  :  it 
contains  the  temple,  not  only  of  Love,  but  of 
Conscience ;  and  a  whisper  is  heard  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  tiie  one  to  the  extremity  of  the  other. 

Bend  in  pensiveness,  even  in  sorrow,  on  the 
flowery  bank  of  youth,  whereunder  runs  the 
stream  that  passes  irreversibly!  let  the  garland 
drop  into  it,  let  the  hand  be  refreshed  by  it ;  but 
may  the  beautiful  feet  of  Aspasia  stand  firm ! 


XXV.   XENIADES  TO  ASPASIA. 

You  promised  you  would  return.     I  thought 
you  only  broke  hearts^  not  promises. 
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It  is  now  broad  daylight :  I  see  it  clearly,  al- 
though the  blinds  are  closed.  A  long  sharp  ray 
cuts  off  one  comer  of  the  room,  and  we  shall  hear 
the  crash  presently. 

Come ;  but  vrithout  that  pale  silent  girl :  I  hate 
her.  Place  her  on  the  other  side  of  you,  not  on 
mine. 

And  this  plane-tree  gives  no  shade  whatever. 
We  will  sit  in  some  other  place. 

No,  no ;  I  will  not  have  you  call  her  to  us.  Let 
her  phiy  where  she  is  .  .  the  notes  are  low  .  . 
she  plays  sweetly. 

XZVI.   ASPASIA  TO  PBBICLSS. 

See  what  incoherency !  He  did  not  write  it ; 
not  one  word.  The  slave  who  brought  it,  told 
me  that  he  was  desired  by  the  guest  to  write  his 
orders,  whenever  he  found  his  mind  composed 
enough  to  give  any. 

About  four  hours  after  my  departure,  he  called 
him  mildly,  and  said, ''  I  am  quite  recovered.** 

He  gave  no  orders  however,  and  spake  nothing 
more  for  some  time.  At  last  he  raised  himself 
up,  and  rested  on  his  elbow,  and  began  (said  the 
slave)  like  one  inspired.  The  slave  added,  that 
finding  he  was  indeed  quite  well  again,  both  in 
body  and  mind,  and  capable  of  making  as  fine 
poetry  as  any  man  in  Athens,  he  had  written 
down  every  word  with  the  g^reatest  punctuality ; 
and  that,  looking  at  him  for  more,  he  found  he 
had  Mien  into  &s  sound  a  slumber  as  a  reaper's. 

"  Upon  this  I  ran  off  with  the  verses,**  said  he. 

XXVII.   OLEOIfB  TO  ASPASIA. 

Comfort  him.  But  you  must  love  him,  if  you 
do.  Well  I  comfort  him.  Forgive  my  inconsi- 
derateness.  Ton  will  not  love  him  now.  You 
would  not  receive  him  when  your  bosom  was  with- 
out an  occupant  And  yet  you  saw  him  daily. 
Others,  all  others,  pine  away  before  him.  I  wish 
I  could  solace  my  soul  with  poetry,  as  you  have 
the  power  of  doing.  In  all  the  volumes  I  turn 
over,  I  find  none  exactly  suitable  to  my  condition : 
part  expresses  my  feelings,  part  fiies  off  from 
them  to  something  more  light  and  vague.  I  do 
not  believe  the  best  writers  of  love- poetry  ever 
loved.  How  could  they  write  if  they  did?  where 
could  they  collect  the  thoughts,  the  words,  the 
courage  1  Alas !  alas !  men  can  find  all  these, 
Aspasia,  and  leave  us  after  they  have  found  them. 
But  in  Xeniades  there  is  no  fault  whatever :  he 
never  loved  me :  he  never  said  he  did  :  he  fied  only 
from  my  immodesty  in  loving  him.  Dissembler 
as  I  was,  he  detected  it  Do  pity  him,  and  help 
him :  but  pity  me  too,  who  am  beyond  your  help. 

XXVIU.   PERICLSS  TO  ASPASU. 

Tears,  0  Aspasia,  do  not  dwell  long  upon  the 
cheeks  of  youUi.  Rain  drops  easily  from  the  bud, 
rests  on  the  bosom  of  the  maturer  flower,  and 
breaks  down  that  one  only  which  hath  lived  its  day. 


Weep,  and  perform  the  offices  of  frienddiiiv 
The  season  of  life,  leading  you  by  the  hand,  will 
not  permit  you  to  linger  at  the  tomb  of  the  de- 
parted ;  and  Xeniades,  when  your  first  tear  fell 
upon  it,  entered  into  tiie  number  of  the  blesaei 


XXIX.   ASPASIA  TO  CLEONE. 

What  shall  I  say  to  you,  tender  and  sweet 
Cleone !  The  wanderer  is  in  the  haven  of  happi- 
ness ;  the  restless  has  found  rest 

Weep  not ;  I  have  shed  all  your  tears .  .  not 
all  .  .  they  burst  from  me  again. 


XXX.   CLEOKX  TO  ASPASIA. 

Oh  !  he  was  too  beautiful  to  live !  Is  there  any- 
thing that  shoots  through  the  world  so  swiftly  u  a 
sunbeam  !  Epialtes  has  told  me  everything.  He 
sailed  back  without  waiting  at  the  ishtnds;  by 
your  orders,  he  aays. 

What  hopes  could  I,  with  any  prudence,  rater- 
tain  ?  The  chaplet  you  threw  away  would  have 
cooled  and  adorned  my  temples ;  but  how  could  | 
he  ever  love  another  who  had  once  loved  yon  1  I 
am  casting  my  broken  thoughts  before  myis- 
pasia :  the  little  shells  upon  the  shore,  that  the 
storm  has  scattered  there,  and  that  heediees  feet 
have  trampled  on. 

I  have  prayed  to  Venus ;  but  I  nev^  prayed 
her  to  turn  toward  me  the  fondness  that  was 
yours.  I  &ncied,  I  even  hoped,  you  might  accept 
it ;  and  my  prayer  was,  "  Grant  I  may  never  love! 
Afar  from  me,  0  Qoddess!  be  the  malignant 
warmth  that  dries  up  the  dews  of  friendship.'',  ^ 


XXXI.    ASPASIA  TO  CLE05B. 

Pericles  has  insisted  on  it  that  I  should  change 
the  air,  and  has  recommended  to  mean  excuiaoii 
to  the  borders  of  the  state. 

"  If  you  pass  them  a  little  way,**  said  he,  "yon 
will  come  to  Tanagra>  and  that  will  inflame  yon 
with  ambition.** 

The  honour  in  which  I  hold  the  name  of  Co- 
rinna  induced  me  to  undertake  a  journey  to  her 
native  place.  Never  have  I  found  a  people  so  hos- 
pitable as  the  inhabitants.  Living  at  a  distance 
from  the  sea,  they  are  not  traders,  nor  adventnrera. 
nor  speculators,  nor  usurers,  but  cultivate  a  range 
of  pleasant  hills,  covered  with  vines.  H^mes  is 
the  principal  God  they  worship ;  yet  I  doubt  whe- 
ther a  single  prayer  was  ever  offered  up  to  him  by 
a  Tanagrian  for  success  in  thievery. 

The  beauty  of  Corinna  is  no  lees  celebrated  than 
her  poetry.  I  remarked  that  the  women  speak  of 
it  with  great  exultation,  while  the  men  appbod 
her  genius ;  and  I  asked  my  venerable  host  Age- 
silaus  how  he  could  account  for  it 

"  I  can  account  for  nothing  that  you  ladies  do" 
said  he  **  although  I  have  lived  amongyou  seventy- 
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fire  jean :  I  only  know  that  it  was  exactly  the 
eontnuy  while  she  was  living.  We  youths  were 
rebuked  by  yoa  when  we  talked  aboat  her  beauty ; 
md  the  rebuke  was  only  softened  by  the  candid 
eoBfdfision,  UiAt  she  was  dever  .  .  in  her  toay" 

"  Come  back  with  me  to  Athens,  0  Agesilaus !  ** 
said  I,  ''and  we  will  send  Aristophanes  to  Tanagra." 

XXXn.   ASPASU  TO  OLKOKB. 

I  have  been  reading  all  the  poetiy  of  Corinna 
that  I  could  collect.  Certainly  it  is  better  than 
Heood's,  or  even  than  Myrtls's,  who  taught  her 
and  Pindar,  not  the  rudiments  of  the  art,  for  this 
is  the  only  art  in  which  the  rudiments  are  incom- 
manicable,  but  what  was  good,  what  was  bad,  in 
her  renes ;  why  it  was  so,  and  how  she  might  cor- 
Tcet  the  worse  and  improve  the  better. 

Hesiod,  who  is  also  a  Bceotian,  is  admirable  for 
the  purity  of  his  life  and  soundness  of  his  pre- 
eepts,  but  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  poetiy  in  his 
pkw^ed  field. 

I  find  in  all  his  writings  but  one  verse  worth 
tiiBscribing,  and  that  only  for  the  melody  : 
*  In  a  Boft  mesdow  and  on  vernal  flowen.**^ 

I  do  not  wonder  he  was  opposed  to  Homer. 
What  an  advantage  to  the  enemies  of  greatness 
(that  is,  to  mankind)  to  be  able  to  matdi  one  so 
low  against  one  so  lofty ! 

The  Greek  army  before  Troy  would  have  been 
eonous  to  listen  to  a  dispute  between  Agamem- 
non and  Achillesi,  but  would  have  been  transported 
vUh  ecstasy  to  have  been  present  at  one  between 
the  king  of  men  and  Thersites. 

There  are  few  who  possess  all  the  poetry  of  any 
Tohiminous  author.  I  doubt  whether  there  are 
ten  &milies  in  Athens  in  which  all  the  plays  of 
•£ichylu8  are  preserved.  Many  keep  what  pleases 
them  most :  few  consider  that  every  page  of  a 
really  great  poet  has  something  in  it  which  dis- 
tingoishes  him  from  an  inferior  order :  something 
vhidi,  if  insubstantial  as  the  aliment,  serves  at 
least  as  a  solvent  to  the  aliment,  of  strong  and 
active  minds. 

I  asked  my  Pericles  what  he  thought  of  Hesiod. 

"I  think  myself  more  sagacious,"  said  he. 
"Henod  found  out  that  half  was  more  than  all; 
I  have  found  out  that  one  is.*' 


XXXin.   ASPISIA  TO  CLEONB. 

A  slave  brought  to  me,  this  morning,  an  enor- 
mous load  of  papers,  as  many  as  he  could  carry 
under  both  arms.  They  are  treatises  by  the  most 
ttlebrated  philosophers.  Some  hours  afterward, 
when  the  sun  was  declining,  Pericles  came  in,  and 
ttked  me  if  I  had  examined  or  looked  over  any 
portion  of  them.  I  told  him  I  had  opened  those 
only  which  bore  the  superscription  of  famous 
names,  but  that,  unless  he  would  assist  me,  I  was 
hopeless  of  reconciling  one  part  with  another  in 
the  same  writers. 

"  The  first  thing  requisite,"  said  I,  "is,  that  as 

. TOI..  If.     - 


many  as  are  now  at  Athens  should  meet  together^ 
and  agree  upon  a  nomenclature  of  tierms.  From  de- 
finitions we  may  go  on  to  propositions ;  but  we  can 
not  make  a  step  unless  the  foot  rests  somewhere.** 

He  smiled  at  me.  "  Ah  my  Aspa^  !**  said  he, 
"  Philosophy  does  not  bring  her  sons  together ; 
she  portions  them  ofiT  early,  gives  them  a  scanty 
stock  of  worm-eaten  furniture,  a  chair  or  two  on 
which  it  is  dangerous  to  ut  down,  and  at  least  as 
many  arms  as  utensils ;  then  leaves  them :  they 
seldom  meet  afterward.** 

"  But  could  not  they  be  brought  together  by 
some  friend  of  the  mother]"  said  I,  laughing. 

"  Aspasia  I"  answered  he,  "  you  have  lived  but 
few  years  in  the  world,  and  with  only  one  philo- 
sopher .  .  yourselfl*' 

"  I  will  not  be  contented  with  a  compliment,** 
sud  I,  "  and  least  of  all  from  you.  Explain  to  me 
the  opinions  of  those  about  you.** 

He  traced  before  me  the  divergencies  of  every 
sect,  from  our  countryman  Thales  to  those  now 
living.  Epimedea  sat  with  her  eyes  wide  open, 
listening  attentively.  When  he  went  away,  I  ai^ed 
her  what  she  thought  of  his  discourse.  She  half 
closed  her  eyes,  not  from  weariness,  but  (as  many 
do)  on  bringing  out  of  obscurity  into  light  a 
notable  discovery ;  and,  hiying  her  forefinger  on 
my  arm,  "  You  have  turned  his  head,**  said  she. 
"  He  will  do  no  longer ;  he  used  to  be  pUun  and 
coherent;  and  now  .  .  did  ever  mortal  talk  so 
widely]  I  could  not  understand  one  word  in 
twenty,  and  what  I  could  understand  was  sheer 
nonsense.** 

"  Sweet  Epimedea!"  said  I,  ''this  is  what  I 
should  fimcy  to  be  no  such  easy  matter." 

^  Ah !  you  are  growing  like  him  already,**  said 
she ;  **  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find,  some 
morning,  a  cupola  at  the  top  of  this  pretty  head." 

Pericles,  I  think  I  never  told  you,  has  a  little 
elevation  on  the  crown  of  his ;  I  should  rather  say 
his  head  has  a  crown,  others  have  none. 


XXXIV.    CLKOVX  TO  ASPASIA* 

Do,  my  dear  Aspasia,  continue  to  write  to  me 
about  the  poets ;  and  if  you  think,  there  is  any- 
thing of  Myrtis  or  Corinna,  which  is  wanting  to  us 
at  Miletus,  copy  it  out  I  do  not  always  approve  of 
the  Trilogies.  Nothing  can  be  more  tiresome, 
hardly  anything  more  wicked,  than  a  few  of  them. 
It  may  be  well  occasionally  to  give  something  of 
the  historical  form  to  the  dramatic,  as  it  is  occa- 
sionally to  give  something  of  the  dramatic  to  the 
historical;  but  never  to  turn  into  ridicule  and 
buffoonery  the  virtuous,  the  unfortunate,  or  the 
brave.  Whatever  the  Athenians  may  boast  of 
their  exquisite  judgment,  their  delicate  percep- 
tions, this  is  a  perversion  of  intellect  in  its  highest 
place,  unworUiy  of  a  Thracian.  There  are  many 
bad  tragedies  both  of  .fischylus  and  Sophocles»  but 
none  without  beauties,  few  without  excellences : 
I  tremble  then  at  your  doubt.  In  another  cen- 
tury it  may  be  impossible  to  find  a  collection  of 
the  whole,  unless  some  learned  and  rich  man,  like 
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Pericles,  or  Bome  protecfmg  king,  like  Hiero^ 
ahoald  proBerve  them  in  his  library. 

XZZY.    ASPASIA  TO  CLEONE. 

Prudently  hare  you  considered  how  to  preserve 
all  valuable  authors.  The  cedar  doors  of  a  royal 
library  fly  open  to  receive  them :  ay,  there  they 
will  be  sfUTe  .  .  and  untouched. 

Hiero  is  however  no  barbarian :  he  deserves  a 
higher  station  than  a  throne ;  and  he  is  raised  to 
it.  The  protected  have  placed  the  protector  where 
neither  the  malice  of  men  nor  the  power  of  Oods 
can  reach  him  .  .  beyond  Time  .  .  above  Fate. 

XXZVI.    OUONl  TO  ASPASIA. 

From  the  shortness  of  your  last^  I  am  quite 
certain  that  you  are  busy  for  me  in  looking  out 
pieces  of  verse.  If  you  cannot  find  any  of  Myrtis 
or  Corinna,  you  may  do  what  is  better ;  you  may 
compose  a  panegyric  on  all  of  our  sex  who  have 
excelled  in  poetry.  This  will  earn  for  yon  the 
same  good  office,  when  the  world  shall  produce 
another  Aspasia. 

Having  been  in  BcDotia,  you  must  also  know  a 
great  deal  more  of  Pindar  than  we  do.  Write 
about  any  of  them;  they  all  interest  me ;  and  my 
mind  has  need  of  exercise.  It  is  still  too  fond  of 
throwing  itself  down  on  one  place. 

XXXVII.    ASPASIA  TO  OLEOKE. 

And  so,  Cleone,  you  wish  me  to  write  a  eulogy 
on  Myrtis  and  Corinna,  and  all  the  other  poetesses 
that  ever  lived ;  and  this  is  for  the  honour  of  our 
sex !  Ah  Cleone !  no  studied  eulogy  does  honour 
to  anyone.  It  is  always  considered,  and  always 
ought  to  be,  as  a  piece  of  pleading,  in  which  the 
pleader  says  everything  the  most  in  favor  of  his 
client,  in  the  most  graceful  and  impressive  manner 
he  can.  There  is  a  city  of  Greece,  I  hear,  in 
which  reciprocal  flattery  is  so  necessary,  that, 
whenever  a  member  of  the  assembly  dies,  his 
successor  is  bound  to  praise  him  before  he  takes 
the  seat 

I  do  not  speak  this  from  my  own  knowledge ; 
indeed  I  could  hardly  believe  in  such  firivolity, 
until  I  asked  Pericles  if  it  were  true ;  or  rather, 
if  there  were  any  foundation  at  all  for  the  report. 

"  Perfectly  true,"  said  he,  "but  the  citizens  of 
this  city  are  now  become  our  allies ;  therefore  do 
not  curl  your  lip,  or  I  must  uncurl  it,  being  an 
archon.'* 

Myrtis  and  Corinna  have  no  need  of  me.  To 
read  and  recommend  their  works,  to  point  out 
their  beauties  and  defects,  is  praise  enough. 

"Howl**  methinks  you  exclaim.  "To  point 
out  defects !  is  that  praising  ?  '* 

Tes,  Cleone ;  if  with  equal  good  fiiith  and  ac- 
curacy you  point  out  their  b^ties  too.  It  is 
only  thus  a  fidr  estimate  can  be  made ;  and  it  is 
only  by  such  fair  estimate  that  a  writer  can  be 
exalted  to  his  proper  station.    If  yon  toss  up  the 


scale  too  high,  it  descends  again  n^idly  below  its 
equipoise ;  what  it  contidns  drops  out»  and  pet^e 
catch  at  it»  scatter  it,  and  lose  it 

We  not  only  are  inclined  to  indulge  in  nthcr 
more  than  a  temperate  heat  (of  what  we  would 
persuade  ourselves  is  wholesome  severity)  toward 
the  living,  but  even  to  peer  sometimes  into  tlie 
tomb,  wiUi  a  wolfish  appetite  for  an  unpleassot 
odor. 

We  must  patronise,  we  must  pull  down;  in 
fiict,  we  must  be  in  mischief,  men  or  women. 

If  we  are  capable  of  showing  what  is  good  in 
another,  and  neglect  to  do  it,  we  omit  a  duty ;  we 
omit  to  give  rational  pleasure,  and  to  conciliate 
right  good-will ;  nay  more,  we  are  abettors,  if  not 
aiders,  in  the  vilest  fraud,  the  firand  of  purloining 
from  respect  We  are  entrusted  with  lettecs  of 
great  interest;  what  a  baseness  not  to  deliver 
themt 

XXXVIU.   ASPASIA  TO  CLEOVE. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Athens,  so  fertile  in  men 
of  geniuB,  should  have  produced  no  women  of 
distinction,  while  Bceotia,  by  no  means  celebrated 
for  brightness  of  intellect  in  either  sex,  presented 
to  the  admiration  of  the  world  her  Myrtis  and 
Corinna.  At  the  feet  of  Myrtis  it  was  that 
Pindar  gathered  into  his  throbbing  breast  the 
scattered  seeds  of  poetry ;  and  it  was  under  the 
smile  of  the  beautiful  Coriima  that  he  drew  his 
inspiration  and  wove  his  immortal  crown. 

He  never  quite  overcame  his  grandiloquence. 
The  animals  we  call  half-<udes,  by  a  word  of  the 
sweetest  sound,  although  not  the  most  sedudiig 
import,  he  caUs 

*<  The  daogbtfln  of  the  tempcrt-footed  ateedi?" 

O  Fortune !  that  the  children  of  so  illustrious  . 
a  line  should  carry  sucking-pigs  into  the  market-  ' 
pkice,  and  cabbage-stalks  out  of  it  t  1 


XXXIX.  CLEONE  TO  ASPASIA. 

Will  you  always  leave  off,  Aspasia,  at  Uie  very 
moment  you  have  raised  our  expectations  to  the 
highest  1  A  witticism,  and  a  sudden  spring  from 
your  seat,  lest  we  should  see  you  smile  at  it,  these 
are  your  ways ;  shame  upon  you !  Are  you  deter- 
mined to  continue  all  your  life  in  making  eveiyone 
wish  something  1 

Pindar  should  not  be  treated  like  ordinair 


XL.   ASPASIA  TO  OLEOITE. 

I  have  not  treated  Pindar  like  an  ordinary 
man ;  I  conducted  him  into  the  library  of  Cleone* 
and  lefl  him  there.  However,  I  would  hare  my 
smile  out>  behind  the  door.  The  verse  I  quoted, 
you  may  be  sure,  is  much  admired  by  the  learned, 
and  no  less  by  the  brave  and  worthy  men  whom 
he  celebrates  for  charioteership,  and  other  such 
dexterities;  but  we  of  old  Miletus  have  been 
always  taught  that  words  should  be  subordinate 
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to  ideas,  and  we  nerer  place  the  pedesUU  on  the 
headofthestatne. 

Now  do  not  tell  anybody  that  I  have  spoken  a 
single  word  in  dispraise  of  Pindar.  Men  are  not 
too  apt  to  admire  what  is  admirable  in  their 
raperiora,  but  on  the  contrary  are  apt  to  detract 
from  Hum,  and  to  seize  on  anything  which  may 
tend  to  lower  thenw  Pindar  would  not  have 
written  so  exquisitely  if  no  fault  had  ever  been 
found  with  him.  He  would  haye  wandered  on 
among  such  inquiries  as  those  he  began  in  : 

"Shall  I  sing  the  wide«preading  and  noble 
Ismenusl  or  the  beautiful  and  white-ancled 
llelie?  or  the  glorious  Cadmus  1  or  the  mighty 
Hercules  t  or  the  blooming  Bacchus  1 " 

Now  a  poet  ought  to  know  what  he  is  about 
before  he  opens  his  lipa :  he  ought  not  to  ask,  like 
a  poor  follow  in  the  street^  "Good  people !  what 
song  will  you  have  1**  This  howerer  was  not  the 
bolt  for  which  he  was  blamed  by  Corinna.  In  our 
censures  we  are  less  apt  to  consider  the  benefit  we 
may  confer  than  the  ingenuity  we  can  dlspky. 

She  said,  '*  Pindar !  you  haye  brought  a  sack  of 
corn  to  sow  a  perch  of  land ;  and,  instead  of 
sprinkling  it  abont^  you  haye  emptied  the  sack 
at  the  first  step." 

Enough :  this  reproof  formed  his  character :  it 
directed  his  beat,  it  singled  his  aim,  it  concen- 
trated his  forces.  It  was  not  by  the  precepts  of 
Corinna,  it  was  not  by  her  example,  it  was  by  one 
witticism  of  a  wise  and  loyely  woman,  that  he  fiir 
excels  all  other  poets  in  disdain  of  triyiality  9nd 
choice  of  topics.  He  is  sometimes  yeiy  todious 
to  us  in  his  long  stories  of  fomilies,  but  we  may 
be  sore  he  was  not  equally  so  jbo  those  who  were 
eonc^ned  in  the  genealogy.  We  are  amused  at 
his  cleyemesB  in  saying  the  shoulder  of  Pelops 
from  the  devouring  jaw  of  a  hungry  god.  No 
doubt  he  mends  the  matter;  nevertheless  he 
tires  us. 

Many  prefer  his  Dithyrambics  to  his  Olym- 
pian, Isthmian,  Pythian,  and  Nemean  Odes :  I  do 
not;  nor  is  it  likely  that  he  did  himself.  We 
may  well  suppose  that  he  exerted  the  most  power 
on  the  composition,  and  the  most  thought  on  the 
eorrecUon,  of  the  poems  he  was  to  recite  before 
kings  and  nations,  in  honour  of  the  victors  at 
those  solemn  games.  Here  the  choruses  and 
bands  of  music  were  composed  of  the  first 
singers  and  players  in  the  worid;  in  the  others 
there  were  no  performers  but  such  as  hi^pened 
to  assemble  on  ordinary  festivals,  or  at  best  at  a 
he/Ml  of  Bacchus.  In  the  Odes  performed  at 
the  games^  although  there  is  not  idways  perfect 
rpguhrity  of  corresponding  verse,  there  is  always 
enough  of  it  to  sf^isfy  the  most  fiwUdious  ear. 
Inti^  Dithyrambics  there  is  no  order  whatso- 
tra,  but  verses  and  half-verses  of  every  kind, 
eonented  by  vigorous  and  sounding  prose. 

I  do  not  love  dances  upon  stilts;  they  may 
ezdte  the  applauses  and  acclamations  of  the 
Tulgar,  but  we,  Geone,  exact  the  observance  of 
established  rules,  and  never  put  on  slippers,  how- 
ever richly  embroidered,  unless  they  pair. 


XU.   CLEORB  TO  ASPASIA. 


We  hear  that  between  Athens  and  Syracuse 
there  has  always  been  much  conununication. 
Let  me  leam  what  you  have  been  able  to  collect 
about  the  lives  of  Pindar  and  .fischylus  in  Sicily. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  the  two  most  high- 
minded  of  poets  should  have  gone  to  reside  in  a 
foreign  land,  under  the  dominion  of  a  king  1 

I  am  ashamed  of  my  question  already.  Such 
men  are  under  no  dominion.  It  is  not  in  their 
nature  to  ofiend  against  the  laws,  or  to  think 
about  what  they  are,  or  who  administers  them ; 
and  they  may  receive  a  part  of  their  sustenance 
from  kings,  as  well  as  fh>m  cows  and  bees.  We 
will  reproach  them  for  emigration,  when  we 
reproach  a  man  for  lying  down  in  his  neighbour's 
field,  because  the  grass  is  softer  in  it  than  in  his 
own. 

XLU.   ASPASIA  TO  CLBOHB. 

Not  an  atom  have  I  been  able  to  collect  in 
regard  to  the  two  poets,  since  they  went  to  the 
court  of  Hiero ;  but  I  can  give  you  as  correct  and 
as  full  information  as  if  I  had  been  seated  between 
them  all  the  while. 

Hiero  was  proud  of  his  acquisition;  the 
courtiers  despised  them,  vexed  liiem  whenever 
they  could,  and  entreated  them  to  command  their 
services  and  rely  upon  their  devotion.  What 
more?  They  esteemed  each  other;  but  poets  are 
very  soon  too  old  for  mutual  love. 

He  who  can  add  one  syllable  to  this,  shall  have 
the  hand  of  Cleone. 

XUU,  OUEOHS  TO  ASPASIA. 

Torturing  girl !  and  you,  Aspasia,  may  justly 
say  ungmtejvl  girl !  to  me.  Tou  did  not  ^ve  me 
what  I  asked  for,  but  you  gave  me  what  is  better, 
a  glimpse  of  you.  Tbds  is  the  manner  in  which 
you  used  to  trifie  with  me,  making  the  heaviest 
things  light,  the  thorniest  tractable,  and  throwing 
your  own  beautiful  brightness  wherever  it  was 
most  wanted. 

But  do  not  slip  from  me  again.  .£schylus,  we 
know,  is  dead ;  we  hear  that  Pindar  is.  Did  they 
die  abroad  % 

Ah  poor  Xeniades  t  how  miserable  to  be  buried 
by  the  stranger ! 

XMV.   ASPASIA  TO  CLSOHX. 

.^Sschylus,  at  the  close  of  his  seventieth  year, 
died  in  Sicily.  I  know  not  whether  Hiero 
received  him  with  all  the  distinction  he  merited, 
or  rewarded  him  with  the  same  generosity  as 
Pindar;  nor  indeed  have  I  been  able  to  leam, 
what  would  very  much  gratify  me,  that  Pindar, 
who  survived  him  four  years  and  died  lately,  paid 
those  honours  to  the  greatest  man  of  the  most 
glorious  age  since  earth  rose  out  of  chaos,  which 
he  usually  paid  with  lavish  hand  to  the  prosperous 
and  powerful.  I  hope  he  did ;  but  the  words  weaUh 
and  gold  occur  too  often  in  the  poetry  of  Pindar. 
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Perhaps  I  may  wrong  him,  for  a  hope  is  akin 
to  a  doubt;  it  may  be  Uiat  I  am  mistaken,  since 
iwe  have  nbt  all  his  poems  even  here  in  Athens. 
Several  of  these  too,  particularly  the  Dithyram- 
bics,  are  in  danger  of  perishing.  The  Odes  on 
the  victors  at  the  games  will  be  preserved  by  the 
vanity  of  the  fiunilies  they  celebrate ;  and,  being 
thus  safe  enough  for  many  years,  their  own 
merit  will  sustain  them  afterward.  It  is  owing  to 
a  stout  nurse  that  many  have  lived  to  an  extreme 
old  age. 

Some  of  the  Odes  themselves  are  of  little  value 
in  regard  to  poetry,  but  he  exercises  in  all  of 
them  as  much  dexterity  as  the  worthies  he  ap- 
plauds had  displayed  in  their  exploits. 

To  compensate  the  disappointment  you  com- 
plained of,  I  will  now  transcribe  for  you  an  ode 
of  Corinna  to  her  native  town,  being  quite  sure 
it  is  not  in  your  collection.  Let  me  firat  inform 
you  that  the  exterior  of  the  best  houses  in 
Tanagra  is  painted  with  historical  scenes,  adven- 
turte  of  Gods,  all^fories,  and  other  things;  and 
under  the  walls  of  the  city  flows  the  rivulet  Ther- 
modon.  This  it  is  requisite  to  tell  you  of  so 
small  and  so  distant  a  place* 

coBnnrA  to  tamaosa. 
From  Athens. 

TuiAgral  think  not  I  forget 

Thy  bMutlfuUy-itorled  straets; 
Be  sure  my  memory  bathes  yet 

In  clear  Thermodon,  and  yet  greets 
The  blithe  and  liberal  ehepherd-boy, 
Whoee  nmny  boeom  twella  with  Joy 
When  we  aooept  hia  matted  juahea 
UpheaT'dwith  aylran  fhilt ;  away  he  bounds  andUnahea. 

A  gifil  promiie:  one  I  aee 

Which  thon  with  transport  wilt  reoeive. 
The  only  proper  gift  for  thee^ 

Of  which  no  mortal  shall  bereaTe 
In  later  times  thy  mouldering  walla, 
UnUl  the  last  old  turret  falls ; 
A  crown,  a  crown  from  Athens  won, 
A  crown  no  Qod  can  wear,  beside  Latona's  son. 

There  may  be  dtiea  who  reftiae 
To  their  own  child  the  hcnoura  dne, 

And  look  ungently  on  the  Muse ; 
But  ever  shall  those  cities  rue 

The  dry,  unyieldfaig,  niggard  breaat. 

Offering  no  nourishment,  no  rest. 

To  thatyoung  head  which  soon  shall  rise 
Disdainfully,  in  might  and  glory,  to  the  skiea. 

Sweetly  where  cavem'd  Dirce  flows 

Do  whit»«nn'd  maidens  chaunt  my  lay, 
Plapphig  the  while  with  laurel-rose 
.  The  hooey-gathering  tribes  away ; 
And  sweetly,  sweetly  Attic  tongues 
Liq>  your  Cknrlnna's  early  songs ; 
To  her  with  feet  more  graceful  come 
The  Terses  that  have  dwelt  in  kindred  breasU  at  home. 

O  let  thy  ohfldrsn  lean  aslant 
Against  the  tender  mother's  knee. 

And  gaze  into  her  face,  and  want 
To  know  what  nugic  there  can  be 

In  words  that  urge  some  eyes  to  dance. 

While  others  as  In  holy  trance 

Look  up  to  heaven:  be  such  my  praise ! 
Why  linger  ?  I  must  haste,  or  loee  the  Delphic  bays. 


XLV.  OLBONB  TO  ASPA6IA. 

Epimedea,  it  appears,  has  not  corrupted  veiy 
grossly  your  purity  and  simplicity  in  dress.  Tet, 
remembering  your  observation  on  armlets,  I 
can  not  but  commend  your  kindness  and  suffer- 
ance in  wearing  her  emeralds.  Your  opinion  was 
fbrmeriy,  that  we  should  be  careful  not  to  snb- 
divide  our  persons.  The  arm  is  composed  of 
three  parts ;  no  one  of  them  is  too  long.  Now 
the  annlet  intersects  that  portion  of  it  which 
must  be  considered  as  the  most  beautiful  In 
my  idea  of  the  matter,  the  sandal  alone  is  sus- 
ceptible of  gems,  after  the  n>ne  has  reedved  the 
richest.  The  zone  is  necessary  to  our  vesture, 
and  encompasses  the  person,  in  eveiy  quarter  of 
the  humaidzed  worid,  in  one  invariable  manner. 
The  hair  too  is  divided  by  nature  in  the  middle 
of  the  head.  There  is  a  cousinship  between  the 
hair  and  the  flowers ;  and  from  this  relation  the 
poets  have  called  by  the  same  name  the  leaves 
and  it.  They  i^>pear  on  the  head  as  if  they  had 
been  seeking  one  another.  Our  national  dross, 
veiy  diflTerent  from  the  dresses  of  baibarotis 
nations,  is  not  the  invention  of  the  ignorant  or 
the  slave ;  but  the  sculptor,  the  painter,  and  the 
poet,  have  studied  how  best  to  adorn  the  most 
beautiful  object  of  their  fimcies  and  oontempla* 
tions.  The  Indians,  who  believe  that  human 
pains  and  sufibrings  are  pleasing  to  the  dei^, 
make  incisions  in  their  bodies,  and  insert  into 
them  imperishable  colours.  They  also  adorn  the 
ears  and  noses  and  foreheads  of  their  gods. 
These  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Egyptian ;  we 
chose  handsomer  and  better-tempered  ones  fisr 
our  worship,  but  retained  the  same  deooratioiia 
in  our  sculpture,  and  to  a  degree  which  the  so- 
briety of  the  Egyptian  had  reduced  and  chastened. 
Hence  we  iltBdn  the  only  mark  of  barbarism 
which  dishonours  our  national  dress,  the  use  of 
ear-rings.  If  our  statues  should  all  be  broken  by 
some  convulsion  of  the  earth,  would  it  be  believed 
by  future  ages  that,  in  the  country  and  age  of 
Sophocles,  the  women  tore  holes  in  their  ears  to 
let  rings  into,  as  the  more  brutal  of  peasants  do 
with  the  snouts  of  sows  I 


XLVI.  ASTASIA  TO  OLSOHB. 

Cleone,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to 
write  out  for  you  anything  of  Mimnermus. 
What  is  amatory  poetry  without  its  tenderness) 
and  what  was  ever  less  tender  than  hisl  Take 
however  the  verses,  such  as  they  are^  Whether 
they  make  you  smile  or  look  grave,  without 
any  grace  of  their  own  they  must  bring  one 
forward.  Certainly  they  are  his  best,  which 
can  not  be  said  of  every  author  out  of  whoee 
rarer  works  I  have  added  something  to  your  col* 
lection. 

I  wish  not  Thaaos  rich  in  minea. 
Nor  Naxos  girt  around  with  Tliies, 
Nor  Crete  nor  Samoa,  the  abodes 
Of  those  who  gorem  men  andgodfl^ 
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Nor  wider  Lydla,  wbere  the  ecrand 
Of  tymbrelB  abakeB  the  tbymy  ground. 
And  with  white  feet  and  with  hoofs  cloven 
The  dedftl  dance  is  epon  and  woven : 
Meanwhile  each  prying  youngor  Uiing 
Is  sent  for  water  to  the  spring. 
Under  wherered  Prii^pus  rears 
'  His  club  amid  the  Junipers. 
In  this  whole  world  enough  for  me 
Is  any  spot  the  gods  decree ; 
Albeit  the  pions  and  the  wise 
Woold  tany  where,  like  mulberries^ 
In  the  first  hour  of  ripeness  fall 
The  tender  creatures  one  and  all. 
To  take  what  falls  with  even  mind 
Jove  wlUs,  and  we  must  be  resign'd. 

XLYII.  OLSONB  TO  ASPASIA. 

There  is  leas  efl&onteiy  in  those  verses  of 
Mimneimus  than  in  most  he  has  written.  He  is 
among  the  many  poets  who  never  make  us  Uiugh 
or  we^ ;  among  the  many  whom  we  take  into 
the  hand  like  pretty  insects^  turn  them  over, 
look  at  them  for  a  moment,  and  toss  them  into 
the  grass  again.  The  earth  swarms  with  these; 
they  lire  ^eir  season,  and  others  simihir  come 
mio  life  the  next. 

I  have  been  reading  works  widely  different 
from  tiieirs ;  the  odes  of  the  lovely  Lesbian.  I 
think  ^e  has  iiyured  the  phaleucian  verse,  by 
transposing  one  foot^  and  throwing  it  backward. 
How  greatly  more  noble  and  more  sonorous  are 
those  hendecasyllabics  commencing  the  Scolion 
on  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  than  the  veiy 
best  of  hers,  which,  to  my  ear,  labour  and  shuffle 
in  their  movement.  Her  genius  was  wonderful, 
WIS  prodigious.  I  am  neither  blind  to  her 
besuties  nor  indifierent  to  her  sufferings.  We 
lore  for  ever  those  whom  we  have  wept  for  when 
we  were  children :  we  love  them  more  than  even 
those  who  have  wept  for  us.  Now  I  have  grieved 
for  S^pho,  and  so  have  you,  Aspaua !  we  shall 
not  th^efore  be  hard  judges  of  her  sentiments  or 
her  poetry. 

Frequently  have  we  listened  to  the  most  ab- 
sord  and  extravagant  praises  of  the  answer  she 
gave  AlcseuB,  when  he  told  her  he  wished  to  say 
something,  but  shame  prevented  him.  This 
answer  of  hers  is  a  proof  that  she  was  deficient 
mddieacy  and  in  tenderness.  Could  Sappho 
be  ignorant  how  in&ntinely  inarticulate  is  early 
lovet  Could  she  be  ignorant  that  shame  and 
fear  seize  it  nnrelentii^ly  by  the  throaty  while 
haid-hearted  impudence  stands  at  ease,  prompt 
at  opportunity,  and  profuse  in  declarations  I 

There  is  a  gioom  in  deep  love,  as  in  deep  water : 
there  is  a  silence  in  it  which  suspends  the  foot, 
snd  the  folded  arms  and  the  dejected  head  are 
the  images*  it  reflects.  No  voice  shakes  its  sur- 
&oe :  the  Muses  themselves  approach  it  with  a 
tardy  and  a  timid  step,  and  wiUi  a  low  and  tre- 
nraloQs  and  melancholy  song. 

The  best  Ode  of  Sappho,  the  Ode  to  Anactoxia, 

•'  Happy  as  any  Ood  is  he,**  Ac, 
ahows  the  intemperance  and  disorder  of  passion. 


The  description  of  her  malady  may  be  quite  cor* 
rect^  but  I  confess  my  pleasure  ends  at  the  first 
strophe,  where  it  begins  with  the  generality  of 
readers.  I  do  not  desire  to  know  the  effects  of 
the  distemper  on  her  body,  and  I  run  out  of  the 
house  into  the  open  air,  although  the  ^rmptoms 
have  less  in  them  of  contagion  than  of  unseemli- 
ness. Both  Sophocles  and  Euripides  excite  our 
sympathies  more  powerfully  and  more  poetically* 
I  will  not  interfere  any  farther  with  your  re^ 
flections ;  and  indeed  when  I  began,  I  intended 
to  remark  only  the  iigustice  of  Sappho's  reproof 
to  Alcseus  in  tiie  first  instance,  and  the  justice  of 
it  in  the  second,  when  he  renewed  his  suit  to  her 
after  he  had  fled  fh)m  battie.  We  find  it  in  the 
only  epigram  attributed  to  her. 

He  who  from  battle  runs  away 
May  pray  and  sing,  and  sing  and  pray ; 
Nathlees,  Alceus,  howsoe'er 
Dulcet  his  song  and  warm  his  luwyer 
And  tme  his  vows  of  love  may  be. 
He  ne'er  shall  nm  away  with  me. 

In  my  opinion  no  lover  should  be  dismissed  with 
contumely,  or  without  the  expression  of  commise- 
ration, unless  he  has  conunitted  some  bad  action. 
0  Aspasia !  it  is  hard  to  love  and  not  to  be  loved 
again.  I  felt  it  early ;  I  still  feel  it.  There  is  a 
barb  beyond  the  reach  of  dittany ;  but  years,  as 
they  roll  by  us,  benumb  in  some  degree  our  sense 
of  suffering.  Season  comes  after  season,  and 
covers  as  it  were  with  soil  and  herbage  the  flints 
that  have  cut  us  so  cruelly  in  our  course. 

XLVin.  ASPASIA  TO  OLSORB. 

Alcseus,  often  admirable  in  his  poetry,  was  a 
vain-glorious  and  altogether  worthless  man.  I 
must  defend  Sappho.  She  probably  knew  his 
character  at  the  beg^inning,  and  sported  a  wittl* 
cism  (not  worth  much)  at  his  expense.  He  made 
a  pomp  and  parade  of  his  generosity  and  courage, 
with  which  ii^  truth  he  was  scantily  supplied, 
and  all  his  love  by  commodiouslyat  the  point  of 
his  pen,  among  the  rest  his  first. 

He  was  unfit  for  public  life,  he  was  unfit  for 
private.  Perverse,  insolent,  selfish,  he  hated 
tyranny  because  he  could  not  be  a  tyrant  Suffi- 
cientiy  well-bom,  he  was  jealous  and  intolerant  of 
those  who  were  nothing  less  so,  and  he  wished 
they  were  all  poets  that  he  might  expose  a  weak- 
ness the  more  in  them.  For  rarely  has  there  been 
one,  however  virtuous,  without  some  vanity  and 
some  invidiousness ;  despiser  of  the  humble,  de- 
tractor of  the  high,  iconoclast  of  the  near,  and 
idolater  of  the  distant. 

Return  we  to  Alcseus.  Factitious  in  tenderness^ 
&ctitious  in  heroism,  addicted  to  fiilsehood,  and 
unabashed  at  his  fondness  for  it,  he  attacked  and 
overcame  every  rival  in  that  quarter.  He  picked 
up  all  the  arrows  that  were  shot  against  him,  re- 
cocted all  the  venom  of  every  pointy  and  was 
almost  an  Archilochus  in  satire. 

I  do  not  agree  with  you  in  your  censure  of 
Sappho.    There  is  softness  by  the  side  of  power. 
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diBorimination  by  the  aide  of  paasioB.  la  this 
howeTer  I  do  agree  with  yoa,  that  her  finest  ode 
is  not  to  be  compared  to  many  chomses  in  the 
tragedians.  We  know  that  Sappho  felt  acutely ; 
yet  Sappho  is  never  pathetic  Eiirq>ide8  and 
Sophocles  are  not  remarkable  for  their  purity,  the 
intensity,  or  the  fidelity  of  their  loves,  yet  they 
touch,  ^ey  transfix,  the  heart.  Her  imagination, 
her  whole  soul,  is  absorbed  in  her  own  breast : 
«^  is  the  prey  of  the  pasuons ;  they  are  the  lords 
and  masters. 

Sappho  has  been  dead  so  long,  and  we  live  so 
fiu-  fix)m  Lesbos,  that  we  have  the  fewer  means  of 
ascertaining  the  truth  or  fidsehood  of  stories  told 
about  her.  Some  relate  that  she  was  beautiful, 
some  that  she  was  deformed.  Lust,  it  is  said,  is 
frequently  the  inhabitant  of  deformity;  and  cold- 
ness is  experienced  in  the  highest  beauty.  I  be- 
lieve the  former  case  is  more  general  than  the 
latter :  but  where  there  is  great  reguUuity  of  fea- 
tures I  have  often  remarked  a  correspondent  re- 
gularity in  the  affections  and  the  conduct. 


XLIX.   OLEONE  TO  ASPA8IA. 

Do  you  remember  the  lively  Hegemon,  whose 
curis  you  pressed  down  with  your  forefinger  to  see 
them  spring  up  again  1  Do  you  remember  his 
biting  it  for  the  liberty  you  had  taken ;  and  his 
kissing  it  to  make  it  well ;  and  his  telling  you 
that  he  was  not  quite  sure  whether  some  oUier 
kisses,  here  and  there,  might  not  be  requisite  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  the  venom  ?  And  do 
you  remember  how  you  turned  pale  1  and  how  you 
laughed  with  me,  as  we  went  away,  at  his  think- 
ing you  turned  pale  because  yon  were  afrud  of  itl 
The  boy  of  fifteen,  as  he  was  then,  hath  lost  all  his 
liveliness,  all  his  assurance,  all  his  wit ;  and  his 
radiant  beauty  has  taken  another  character.  His 
cousin  Praxinoe,  whom  he  was  not  aware  of  loving 
until  she  was  betrothed  to  Callias,  a  merchant  of 
Samos,  was  married  a  few  months  ago.  There 
are  no  verses  I  read  oftener  than  the  loose  dithy- 
rambics  of  poor  Hegemon.  Do  people  love  any- 
where else  as  we  love  here  at  Miletus  1  But  per- 
haps the  fondness  of  Hegemon  may  abate  after  a 
time ;  for  Hegemon  is  not  a  woman.  How  long 
and  how  assiduous  are  we  in  spinning  that  thread, 
the  softest  and  finest  in  the  web  of  life,  which 
Destiny  snaps  asunder  in  one  moment ! 

lUOBMON  TO  PBAZmOB. 

Ib  there  any  aeaaon.  O  my  aonl. 
When  the  aouroes  of  bitter  tears  dry  np. 
And  the  uprooted  flowers  take  their  plaoes  again 
Along  the  torrent-bed  ? 


Coald  I  wish  to  live^  it  would  be  for  that  a 
To  repose  my  limbs  and  press  my  temples  there. 
But  should  I  not  speedily  start  away 
In  the  hope  to  trace  and  follow  thy  steps  t 

Thou  art  gone,  thou  art  gone,  Praxinfle  I 
And  hast  taken  far  from  me  thy  lovely  youth. 
Leaving  me  naught  that  was  deslnible  in  mine. 
Alas!  alas!  what  hast  thou  left  me  ? 


Thebelplesness  of  childhood,  the  soUtode  of  ag«, 
The  laughter  of  the  happy,  the  pity  of  the  soomsr, 
A  colorless  and  faroken  shadow  am  I, 
Been  glancing  in  troubled  waters. 

My  thoughts  too  are  scattered ;  thou  hast  cast  themoff ; 
They  beat  against  thee,  they  would  cling  to  thee. 
But  they  are  viler  than  the  loose  dark  weedi^ 
Without  a  place  to  root  or  rest  In. 

I  would  throw  them  across  my  lyre ;  they  drop  from  It; 
My  lyre  wHl  sound  only  two  measures ; 
That  Pity  will  never,  never  come, 
Or  come  to  the  deep  that  awakeneth  not  onto  hsr. 


L.  ASPASIA  TO  OLEOmL 

Tell  H^^emon  that  his  verses  have  made  a 
deeper  impression  than  his  bite,  and  that  the 
Athenians,  men  and  women,  are  pleased  witii 
them.  He  has  shown  that  he  is  a  poet^  by  not 
attempting  to  show  that  he  is  overmuch  of  one. 
Forb^  to  inform  him  that  we  Athraians  disap- 
prove of  irregularity  in  versification :  we  are  little 
pleased  to  be  rebounded  from  the  end  of  a  line  to 
the  beginning,  as  it  often  happens,  and  to  be 
obliged  to  turn  back  and  make  inquiries  in  regard 
to  what  we  have  been  about  There  have  latteriy  | 
been  many  oompositions  in  which  it  is  often  re- 
quisite to  read  twice  over  the  verses  which  hare 
already  occupied  more  than  a  due  portion  of  our 
time  in  reading  once.  The  hop^kip-and-jump  is 
by  no  means  a  pleasant  or  a  graceful  exerdae,  but 
it  is  quite  intolerable  when  we  invert  it  to  a  jump- 
skip-and-hop.  I  take  some  liberty  in  these  strange 
novel  compounds,  but  no  greater  than  our  friend 
Aristophanes  has  taken,  and  not  only  without 
reproof  or  censure,  but  with  great  oommendatlo& 
for  it  However,  I  have  done  it  for  the  first  and 
last  time,  and  before  the  only  friend  with  whom 
they  can  be  pardonable.  Henceforward,  I  pro- 
mise you,  Cleone,  I  will  always  be  Attic,  or,  what 
is  graoefuller  and  better,  Ionian.  Ton  shall  for 
ever  hear  my  voice  in  my  letters,  and  yon  shall 
know  it  to  be  mine,  and  mine  oxily.  Already  I 
have  had  imitators  in  the  style  of  my  convem- 
tions,  but  they  have  imitated  others  too,  and  this 
hath  saved  me.  In  metcy  and  pure  beneficence 
to  me,  the  Gods  have  marred  Uhq  r^embUnca 
Nobody  can  recognise  me  in  my  metempsychosis. 
Those  who  had  hoped  and  heard  better  of  me,  will 
never  ask  themselves,  "  Was  Aspasia  so  wordy, 
so  inelegant^  affected,  and  perverse  1 "  Inconside- 
rate friends  have  hurt  me  worse  than  enemiea 
could  do :  they  have  hinted  that  the  orations  of 
Pericles  have  been  retouched  by  my  pen.  Cleone! 
the  Gods  themselves  could  not  correct  his  lan- 
guage. Human  ingenuity,  with  all  the  malice 
and  impudence  that  usuidly  accompany  it>  will 
never  be  able  to  remodel  a  single  sentence,  or  to 
substitute  a  single  word,  in  his  speeches  to  the 
people.  What  wealth  of  wisdom  has  he  not 
thrown  away  lest  it  encumber  him  in  the  Agors  I 
how  much  more  than  ever  was  carried  iuto  it  by 
the  most  popular  of  his  opponents !  Some  of  my 
expressions  may  have  escaped  frt>m  him  in  crowded 
places ;  some  of  his  cling  to  me  in  retiremoit:  we 
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can  not  lore  withoni  imitating ;  and  we  are  as 
prond  in  the  Iobb  of  onr  originality  as  of  oar  free- 
dom. I  am  sorry  that  poor  Hegemon  has  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  experiencing  all  this.  Per- 
suade his  friends  nerer  to  pity  him,  truly  or 
feignedly,  for  pity  keeps  the  wound  open  :  per- 
fuade  them  rather  to  flatter  him  on  his  poetry, 
for  neyer  was  there  poet  to  whom  the  lore  of 
praise  was  not  the  first  and  most  constant  of 
pMiionB.  His  friends  will  be  the  gainers  by  it : 
he  vill  diyide  among  Uiem  all  the  affection  he 
fimdea  he  has  reserved  for  Praxinoe.  With  most 
men,  nothing  seems  to  haye  happened  so  long 
a^  as  an  affiur  of  love.  Let  nobody  hint  this  to 
him  at  present.  It  is  among  the  many  truths 
that  ou^t  to  be  held  back;  it  is  among  the 
many  that  excite  a  violent  opposition  at  one  time, 
and  obtain  at  another  (not  much  later)  a  very 
dnetile  acquieacenee ;  be  will  receive  it  hereafter 
(take  my  word  for  him)  with  only  one  slight  re- 
monstrance .  .  ffou  are  too  hard  ttpon  u$  lovers  : 
then  foUowB  a  shake  of  the  head,  not  of  abn^a- 
tion,  but  of  sanction,  like  Jupiter^s. 

Praxinoe,  it  seems,  is  married  to  a  merchant, 
poor  girl !  I  do  not  like  these  merchanta.  Let 
them  have  wealth  in  Uie  highest,  but  not  beauty 
m  the  highest;  cunning  and  calculation  can 
hardly  merit  both.  At  last  they  may  aspire,  if 
anydvilixed  country  could  tolerate  it,  to  honours 
and  distinctions.  These  too  let  them  have,  but  at 
Tyre  and  Carthage. 

LL   CLIONB  TO  ASPASIA. 

How  many  things  in  poetry,  as  in  other  matters, 
are  likely  to  be  lost  becsuse  they  are  small !  Cleo- 
boline  of  Lindos  wrote  no  long  poem.  Her  lover 
was  Cyenns  of  Colophon.  There  is  not  a  single 
vene  of  hers  in  all  that  city;  proof  enough  that 
he  took  no  particular  care  of  tJiom.  At  Miletus 
the  was  quite  unknown,  not  indeed  by  name,  but 
in  her  works,  until  the  present  month,  when  a 
copy  of  them  was  offered  to  me  for  sale.  The  first 
that  caught  my  eyes  was  this : 

Where  is  the  iwan  of  hreaet  ao  white 
It  made  xny  bubbling  life  nm  bright 
On  that  one  spot,  and  that  alone. 
On  which  he  rested ;  and  I  stood 
Gssing :  now  swells  the  turbid  flood ; 
Sanuner  and  he  for  other  oUmes  are  flown ! 

I  will  not  ask  you  at  present  to  say  anything 
in  praise  of  Cleobuline,  but  do  be  grateful  to 
Hjrtis  and  Corinna ! 


in.   ASPAStA  TO  OLEOirX. 

Grateful  I  am,  and  shall  for  ever  be,  to  Myrtis 
and  Coriima.  But  what  odour  of  bud  or  incense 
can  they  wish  to  be  htvished  on  the  empty  sepul- 
chre, what  praises  of  the  thousand  who  praise  in 
ignorance,  or  of  the  learned  who  praise  from  trar 
dition,  when  they  remember  that  they  subdued 
Uid  reguUted  the   proud  unruly  Pindar,  and 


agitated  with  all  their  passion  Uie  calm  pure 
breast  of  Cleone ! 

Send  me  the  whole  volume  of  Cleobuline; 
transcribe  nothing  more.  To  compensate  you  as 
well  as  I  can,  and  indeed  I  think  the  compensa- 
tion is  not  altogether  an  unfidr  one,  here  are  two 
little  pieces  from  Myrtis,  autographs,  from  the 
libraiy  of  Pericles. 

Artemia,  while  Arion  sighs, 
Raising  her  white  and  Uper  finger, 
Pretends  to  loose,  yet  makes  to  linger, 

The  ivy  that  o'ershades  her  eyes. 

-  Wait,  or  you  shaU  not  have  the  Idss," 
Says  she ;  but  he,  on  wing  to  pleasure, 
**  Are  there  not  other  hours  for  leisiuw? 

For  love  is  any  hour  like  this  ?  " 

Artemia !  faintly  thou  respondeat. 
As  falsely  deems  that  fiery  youth ; 
A  God  there  is  who  knows  the  truth, 

A  Qod  who  tells  me  whkh  is  fondest 

Here  is  another,  in  the  same  hand,  a  clear  and 
elegant  one.  Men  may  be  negligent  in  their 
hand-writing,  for  men  may  be  in  a  hurry  about 
the  business  of  life ;  but  I  never  knew  either  a 
sensible  woman  or  an  estimable  one  whose  writing 
was  disorderly. 

Well,  the  verses  are  prettier  than  my  reflection, 
and  equally  true. 

IwiUnotlovef 

.    These  sounds  have  often 

Burst  from  a  troubled  breast ; 
Rarely  from  one  no  sighs  could  soften, 

Rarely  tnm  one  at  rest 

Myrtis  and  Corinna,  like  Anacreon  and  Sappho 
who  preceded  them,  were  temperate  in  the  luxu- 
ries of  poetry.  They  had  enough  to  do  with  one 
feeling;  they  were  occupied  enough  with  one 
reflection.  They  culled  but  few  grapes  from  the 
bunch,  and  never  dragged  it  across  the  teeth, 
stripping  off  ripe  and  unripe. 


Lni.   OLKONE  TO  ASPASIA. 

The  versed  of  Myrtis,  which  you  sent  me  last, 
are  somewhat  less  pleasing  to  me  than  those 
others  of  hers  which  I  send  you  in  return.  A 
few  loose  ideas  on  the  subject  (I  know  not  whe- 
ther worth  writing)  occur  to  me  at  this  moment. 
Formerly  we  were  contented  with  schools  of  phi- 
losophy ;  we  now  begin  to  talk  about  schools  of 
poetry.  Is  not  that  absurd  1  There  is  only  one 
school,  the  universe;  one  only  schoolmistress, 
Nature.  Those  who  are  reported  to  be  of  such 
or  such  a  school,  are  of  none ;  they  have  played 
the  truant  Some  are  more  careful,  some  more 
negligent,  some  bring  many  dishes,  some  fewer, 
some  little  seasoned,  some  highly.  Ground  how- 
ever there  is  for  the  fimciful  appeUation.  The 
young  poets  at  Miletus  are  beginning  to  throw 
off  their  allegiance  to  the  established  and  acknow- 
ledged hiws  of  Athens,  and  are  weary  of  following 
in  the  train  of  the  graver  who  have  been  crowned. 
The  various  schools,  as  they  call  them,  have 
assumed  distinct  titles ;  but  the  laigestand  most 
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flonriahing  of  all  would  be  diacontented,  I  am 
afraid,  with  the  properest  I  could  inscribe  it  with, 
the  quMT,  We  really  hare  at  present  in  our  city 
more  good  poets  than  we  ever  had;  and  the 
qater  might  be  among  the  best  if  they  pleased. 
But  wheneyer  an  obvious  and  natural  thought 
presents  itself,  they  either  reject  it  for  coming 
without  imagination,  or  they  phrygianize  it  with 
such  biting  and  hot  curling-irons,  that  it  rolls 
itself  up  impenetrably.  They  declare  to  us  that 
pure  and  simple  imagination  is  the  absolute  per- 
fection of  poetry ;  and  if  ever  they  admit  a  sen- 
tence or  reflection,  it  must  be  one  which  requires 
a  whole  day  to  unravel  and  wind  it  smoothly  on 
the  distaff. 

To  me  it  appears  that  poetry  ought  neither  to 
be  all  body  nor  all  souL  Beautiful  Matures,  limbs 
compact,  sweetness  of  voice,  and  easiness  of  transi- 
tion, belong  to  the  Deity  who  inspires  and  repre- 
sents it  We  may  loiter  by  the  stream  and  allay  our 
thirst  as  it  runs,  but  we  should  not  be  forbidden  the 
Urger  draught  from  the  deeper  well 

mOM  MVBTU. 

Friends,  whom  she  look'd  at  blandly  fhHn  her  ooadi 

And  her  white  wrist  above  It,  gem-bedewed. 

Were  arguing  with  Peotbensa :  she  had  heard 

Beport  of  Creon's  death,  whom  years  b^ore 

She  listened  to,  well-pleas'd ;  and  sighs  arose ; 

For  sighs  full  often  fondle  with  reprooCi 

And  will  be  fondled  by  them.    When  I-oame 

After  the  rest  to  visit  her,  she  said, 

**  Myrtis !  how  kind  I    Who  better  knows  than  thou 

The  pangs  of  k>ve  ?  and  my  first  love  was  he !" 

Tell  me  (if  ever,  Bros !  are  reveal'd 

Thy  secrets  to  the  earth)  have  they  been  tme 

To  any  love  who  speak  about  the  first  ? 

What !  shaU  these  holier  lights,  like  twinkling  stars 

In  the  few  hours  asslgn'd  them,  change  their  place, 

And,  when  comes  ampler  splendour,  disappear  ? 

Idler  I  am,  and  pardon,  not  reply. 

Implore  from  thee,  thus  questioned ;  well  I  know 

Thou  strikest,  like  Olympian  Jove^  but  once. 

UT.   ASPASIA  TO  OLKONK. 

Lysicles,  a  young  Athenian,  fond  of  travelling, 
has  just  returned  to  us  from  a  voyage  in  Thrace. 
A  love  of  observation,  in  other  words  curiosity, 
could  have  been  his  only  motive,  for  he  never  was 
addicted  to  commerce,  nor  disciplined  in  philo- 
sophy ;  and  indeed  were  he  so,  Thrace  is  hardly 
the  country  he  would  have  chosen,  I  believe  he 
is  the  first  that  ever  travelled  with  no  other  inten- 
tion than  to  see  the  cities  and  know  the  manners 
of  barbarians.  He  represents  the  soil  as  extremely 
fertile  in  its  nature,  and  equally  well  cultivated, 
and  the  inhabitants  as  warlike,  hospitable,  and 
courteous.  All  this  is  credible  enough,  and  perhaps 
as  generally  known  as  might  be  expected  of 
regions  so  remote  and  perilous.  But  Lysicles  will 
appear  to  you  to  have  assumed  a  little  more  than 
the  £ur  privileges  of  a  traveller,  in  relating  that 
the  people  have  so  imperfect  a  sense  of  religion  as 
to  bury  the  dead  in  the  temples  of  the  Gods,  and 
the  priests  are  so  avaricious  and  shameless  as  to 
claim  money  for  the  permission  of  this  impiety. 
He  told  us  furthermore  that  he  had  seen  a  mag- 


nificent temple,  built  on  somewhat  of  a  Greda  | 
model,  in  the  interior  of  iriiich  there  are  many  flat 
marbles  Seistened  with  iron  cramps  against  tke 
walls,  and  serving  for  monuments.  Continauig 
his  discourse,  he  assured  us  that  these  monnmenti, 
although  none  are  ancient,  are  of  all  forms  ind 
dimensions,  as  if  the  Thradans  were  resolved  to 
waste  and  abolish  the  symmetry  they  had  adopted; 
and  that  they  are  inscribed  in  an  obsolete 
kmguage,  so  that  the  people  whom  they  might 
animate  and  instruct,  by  recording  brave  and 
virtuous  actions,  pass  them  careleasly  by,  breaking 
off  now  and  then  a  nose  fh>m  a  conqueror,  and  a 
wing  fitmi  an  agathodemon. 

Thraoe  is  governed  by  many  princes.  One  of 
Uiem,  Teres,  an  Odrysan,*  has  gained  great  sdvyh 
tages  in  war.  No  doubt,  this  is  uninterestiog  to 
you,  but  it  is  neoessaiy  to  the  course  of  my  nam- 
tion.  Will  you  believe  itt  yet  Lysicles  is  both 
intelligent  and  trustworthy. .  will  you  believe  that» 
at  the  return  of  the  Thracian  prince  to  ei^joy  the 
fruits  of  his  victory,  he  ordered  an  architeet  to 
build  an  arch  for  himself  and  his  army  to  pan 
under,  on  their  road  into  the  city  1  As  if  a  road,  on 
such  an  occasion,  ought  not  rather  to  be  widened 
than  narrowed !  If  you  will  not  credit  this  of  a 
barbarian,  who  is  reported  to  be  an  intelligent  and 
prudent  man  in  other  things,  you  will  exdaim,  I 
fear,  agunst  the  exaggeration  of  L^ysides  and  m j 
credulity,  when  I  relate  to  you  on  his  anth<^ 
that,  to  the  same  conqueror,  by  his  command, 
there  has  been  erected  a  column  sixty  cubits  high, 
supporting  his  efiigy  in  marble ! 

Imagine  the  general  of  an  anny  standing  upon  a 
column  of  sixty  cubits  to  show  himself  I  A  cnne 
might  do  it  after  a  victory  over  a  pigmy;  or  it 
might  apUy  represent  the  virtues  of  a  ropeniluieer, 
exhibiting  how  little  he  was  subject  to  diszineee. 

I  will  write  no  more  about  it,  for  really  I  am 
beginning  to  think  that  some  pretty  Thracian  has 
given  poor  Lysicles  a  love-poUon,  and  that  it  has 
affected  his  brain. 

LV.   CLBONB  TO  ASPASli. 

Never  will  I  believe  that  a  people,  however 
otherwise  ignorant  and  barbarous,  yet  capable  of 
turning  a  r^uUur  areh  and  of  erecting  a  lofty 
column,  can  be  so  stupid  and  absurd  as  you  have 
represented.  What!  bury  dead  bodies  in  the 
temples !  cast  them  out  of  their  own  houses  into 
the  houses  of  the  Gods  I  Depend  upon  it,  Aspaoa, 
they  were  the  bones  of  victims ;  and  the  strange 
uncouth  inscriptions  conmiemorate  votive  offer 
ings,  in  Uie  Unguage  of  the  priests,  whatever  it 
may  be.  So  fiur  is  clear.  Begarding  the  arch, 
Lysicles  saw  them  removing  it,  and  fimcied  they 
were  building  it.  This  mistake  is  really  ludicrous. 
The  column,  you  must  have  perceived  at  once,  was 

*  Teres  not  onlj  governed  the  larger  part  of  Tbxaoc^bvt 
Iniluenced  many  of  the  free  and  independent  states  tn  that 
country,  and  led  into  the  field  the  Getes,  the  Afrianisns, 
the  Lecans,  and  the  Pcronians.  Sitalces,  srm  of  Ttt«^ 
ravaged  ail  Bfaccdonia  in  the  reign  of  Perdicoea. 
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erected,  not  to  display  the  rictor,  bat  to  expose  the 
Tinqniahed.  A  blonder  yery  easy  for  an  idle  tra- 
Tellar  to  commit  FewoftheThracians,IconceiTe, 
eren  In  the  interior,  are  so  ntterlj  ignorant  of 
Ofedin  arts,  as  to  raise  a  statue  at  such  a  highth 
iboTe  the  ground  that  the  vision  shall  not  com- 
prehend all  the  features  easily,  and  the  spectator 
see  and  contemplate  the  object  of  his  admiration, 
as  nesriy  and  in  the  same  position  as  he  was  used 
to  do  in  the  Agora. 

The  monument  of  the  greatest  man  should  be 
only  a  bust  and  a  name.  If  the  name  alone  is  insuf- 
fident  to  illustrate  Uie  bust,  let  them  both  perish. 

Enough  about  Thracians ;  enough  about  tombs 
and  monuments.  Two  pretty  Milesians,  Aga- 
peniha  and  Peristera,  who  are  in  lore  with  you 
for  lofing  me,  are  quite  resolved  to  kiss  your  hand. 
Ton  must  not  detain  them  long  with  you :  Miletus 
is  not  to  send  all  her  beauty  to  be  kept  at  Athens : 
we  have  no  such  treaty. 


XYX.   ASPASIA  TO  OLBOHK. 

There  is  such  a  concourse  of  philosophers,  all 
uudous  to  show  Aldbiades  the  road  to  Virtue, 
that  I  am  afraid  they  will  completely  block  it  up 
before  hiuL  Among  the  rest  is  my  old  friend 
Soeiates,  who  seems  resolved  to  transfer  to  him 
all  the  philosophy  he  designed  for  me,  with  very 
tittle  oi  that  which  I  presented  to  him  in  return. 

And  Alcibiades,  who  began  with  ridiculing  him, 
BOW  attends  to  him  with  as  much  fondness  as 
Hjacinthus  did  to  Apollo.  The  graver  and  uglier 
pliOoeophers,  however  they  diflfer  on  other  points, 
agree  in  these ;  that  beauty  does  not  reside  in  the 
body,  but  in  the  mind ;  that  philosophers  are  the 
only  true  heroes ;  and  that  heroes  alone  are  en- 
titled to  the  pnviiege  of  being  implicitly  obeyed 
by  the  beautiful. 

Doubtless  there  may  be  very  fine  pearls  in  very 
onmvi ting  shells;  but  our  philosophers  never  wade 
knee^eep  into  the  beds,  attracted  rather  to  what 
is  bright  externally. 


LVn.  OLEONB  TO  ASPASIA. 

Aldlnades  ought  not  to  have  captious  or  inqui- 
sitive men  about  him.    I  know  not  what  the 
sophists  are  good  for ;  I  only  know  they  are  the 
▼eiy  worst  instructors.    Logic,  however  unper- 
▼erted,  is  not  for  boys ;  argumentation  is  among 
the  most  dangerous  of  early  practices,  and  sends 
away  both  fimcy  and  modesty.    The  young  mind 
shonld  be  nourished  with  simple  and  grateful  food, 
and  not  too  copious.    It  should  be  little  exercised 
onto  its  nerves  and  muscles  show  themselves,  and 
even  then  rather  for  ur  than  anything  else.  Study 
I    u  Uie  bane  of  boyhood,  the  aliment  of  youth,  the 
I    indulgence  of  manhood,  and  the  restorative  of  age. 
I  am  confident  that  persons  like  you  and  Peri- 
'    cles  see  little  of  these  sharpers  who  play  tricks 
I    upon  words.    It  is  amusing  to  observe  how  they 
do  it>  once  or  twice.    As  there  are  some  flowers 
which  you  should  smell  but  slightly  to  extract  all 


that  is  pleasant  in  them,  and  which,  if  yon  do 
otherwise,  emit  what  is  unpleasant  or  noxious,  so 
there  are  some  men  with  whom  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance is  quite  sufficient  to  draw  out  all  that  is 
agreeable;  a  more  intimate  one  would  be  nnsatis* 
factory  and  unsafe. 

LVni.  ASPASIA  TO  OLSOHB. 

Pericles  rarely  says  he  likes  anything;  but 
whenever  he  is  pleased,  he  expresses  it  by  Ids 
countenance,  although  when  he  is  displeased  he 
never  shows  it,  even  by  the  fiunteet  sign.  It  was 
long  before  I  ventured  to  make  the  observation 
to  him:  he  replied, 

''  It  would  be  ungrateful  and  ungentle  not  to 
return  my  thanks  for  any  pleasure  imparted  to 
me,  when  a  smile  has  the  power  of  conveying 
them.  I  never  say  that  a  thing  pleases  me  while 
it  is  yet  undone  or  absent,  lest  I  ^ould  give  some- 
body the  trouble  of  performing  or  producing  it^ 
As  for  what  is  displeasing,  I  rcaUly  am  insensible 
in  general  to  matters  of  this  nature ;  and  when  I 
am  not  so,  I  experience  more  of  satisfiiction  in 
subduing  my  feeling  than  I  ever  felt  of  displeasure 
at  the  occurrence  which  excited  it.  Politeness  is 
in  itself  a  power,  and  takes  away  the  weight  and 
galling  from  every  other  we  may  exercise.  I  fore- 
see,** he  added, ''  that  Alcibiades  will  be  an  el^^t 
man,  but  I  apprehend  he  will  never  be  a  polite 
one.  There  is  a  difference,  and  a  greater  than 
we  are  apt  to  perceive  or  imagine.  Alcibiades 
would  win  without  conciliating :  he  would  seize 
and  hold,  but  would  not  acquire.  The  man  who 
is  determined  to  keep  others  fiist  and  firm,  must 
have  one  end  of  the  bond  about  his  own  breast^ 
sleeping  and  waking." 


UX.  ASPASIA  TO  OLBOHB. 

Agapenthe  and  Peristera,  the  bearers  of  your 
letter,  came  hither  in  safety  and  health,  late  as 
the  season  is  for  navigation.  They  complain  of 
t>ur  cold  climate  in  Athens,  and  shudder  at  the 
sight  of  snow  upon  the  mountains  in  the  horizon. 

Hardly  had  they  been  seen  with  me,  before  the 
housewives  and  sages  were  indignant  at  their 
efl&ontery.  In  fiu^  they  gazed  in  wonder  at  the 
ugliness  of  our  sex  in  AtUca,  and  at  the  gravity 
of  philosophers,  of  whom  stories  so  ludicrous  are 
related.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  able  to  find 
them  lovers  here.  Peristera  hath  lost  a  little  of 
her  dove-like  &culty  (if  ever  she  had  much)  at 
the  report  which  has  been  raised  about  her  cousin 
and  hersel£  Dracontides  was  smitten  at  first 
sight  by  Agapenthe ;  she  however  was  not  at  all 
by  him,  which  is  usually  the  case  when  young 
men  would  warm  us  at  their  fire  before  ours  is 
kindled.  For,  honestly  to  confess  the  truth,  the 
best  of  us  are  more  capricious  than  sensitive,  and 
more  sensitive  than  grateful.  Dracontides  is  not 
indeed  a  man  to  excite  so  delightful  a  feeling. 
He  is  confident  that  Peristera  must  be  the  cause 
of  Agapenthe*s  disinclination  to  him ;  for  how  is 
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it  poesible  thai  a  young  giri  of  unpenreried  mind 
could  be  indifferent  to  Dracontides?  Unable  to 
discover  that  any  sorcerees  vna  employed  against 
him,  he  turned  his  anger  toward  Peristera,  and 
declared  in  her  presence  that  her  malignity  alone 
could  influence  so  abuBively  the  generous  mind  of 
Agapenthe.  At  my  request  the  playful  girl  con- 
sented to  receive  him.  Seated  upon  an  amphora 
in  the  aviary,  she  was  stroking  the  neck  of  a 
noble  peacock,  while  the  bird  pecked  at  the  ber- 
ries on  a  branch  of  arbutus  in  her  bosom.  Dra- 
contides  entered,  conducted  by  Peristera,  who 
desired  her  cousin  to  declare  at  once  whether  it 
was  by  any  malignity  of  hers  that  he  had  hitherto 
foiled  to  conciliate  her  regard. 

''  0  the  ill-tempered  irightiul  man ! "  cried 
Agapenthe ;  "  does  anybody  that  is  not  malicious 
ever  talk  of  malignity  I " 

Dracontides  went  away,  calling  upon  the  Gods 
for  justice. 

The  next  morning  a  rumour  ran  through 
Athens,  how  he  had  broken  off  his  intended 
nuptials,  on  the  discovery  that  Aspasia  had  des- 
tined the  two  lonians  to  the  pleasures  of  Pericles. 
Moreover,  he  had  discovered  that  one  of  them, 
he  would  not  say  which,  had  certainly  threads  of 
several  colours  in  her  threadcase,  not  to  mention 
a  lock  of  hair,  whether  of  a  dead  man,  or  no,  might 
by  some  be  doubted;  and  that  the  other  was 
about  to  be  consigned  to  Pyrilampes,  in  exchange 
for  a  peacock  and  sundry  smaller  birds. 

No  question  could  be  entertained  of  the  fiict, 
•  for  the  girls  were  actually  in  the  house,  and  the 
birds  in  the  aviary. 

Agapenthe  declares  she  waits  only  for  the 
spring,  and  will  then  leave  Athens  for  her  dear 
Miletus,  where  she  never  heard  such  an  expression 
as  malignity. 

"0  what  rude  people  the  Athenians  are!" 
said  she. 

LX.   ASPASIA  TO  CLBOHB. 

Bather  than  open  my  letter  again,  I  write  another. 

Agapenthe's  heart  is  won  by  Mnasylos :  I  never 
suspected  it 

On  his  return  out  of  Thessaly  (whither  I  fency 
he  went  on  purpose)  he  brought  a  cage  of  night- 
ingales. There  are  few  of  them  in  Attica ;  and 
none  being  kept  tame,  none  remain  with  us 
through  the  winter.  Of  the  four  brought  by 
Mnasylos,  one  sings  even  in  this  season  of  the 
year.  Agapenthe  and  Peristera  were  awakened 
in  the  morning  by  the  song  of  a  bird  like  a  night- 
ingale in  the  aviary.  They  went  down  together ; 
and  over  the  door  they  found  these  verses : — 

Maiden  or  youth,  who  standett  here, 
Think  not,  if  haply  we  should  fear 
A  stranger's  Toioe  or  stranger's  face, 
(Such  is  the  nature  of  our  race) 
That  we  would  gUdly  fly  again 
To  gloomy  wood  or  windy  plain. 
Certain  we  are  we  ne'er  should  find 
A  care  so  provident,  so  kind, 
Altho*  hy  flight  we  repossest 
The  tenderest  mother'a  warmest  neat 


O  may  yon  proTC^  as  well  as  we. 
That  eren  in  Athens  there  may  be 
A  sweeter  thing  than  libo^y. 

**  This  is  surely  the  hand-writing  of  Mnasykw^" 
said  Agapenthe. 

" How  do  you  know  his  hand-writing?"  cried 
Peristera. 

A  blush  and  a  kiss,  and  one  gentle  push,  were 
the  answer. 

Mnasylos,  on  hearing  the  sound  of  footstepe, 
had  retreated  behind  a  thicket  of  laurusiine  and 
pyracanthus,  in  which  the  aviary  is  situated,  fear- 
ful of  bringing  the  gardener  into  reproof  for 
admitting  him.  However,  his  passion  was  uncon- 
trollable ;  and  Peristera  dedajn^s,  although  Aga- 
penthe denies  it,  that  he  caught  a  kiss  upon  each 
of  his  cheeks  by  the  interruption.  Certiain  it  is, 
for  they  agree  in  it,  that  he  threw  his  arms  aitmnd 
them  both  as  they  were  embracing,  and  implored 
them  to  conceal  tiie  lault  of  poor  old  Alcon, "  who 
showed  me,"  sud  he,  '*  more  pity  than  Agapenthe 
will  ever  show  me." 

"  Why  did  you  bring  these  birds  hither  1 "  said 
she,  trying  to  frown. 

"Because you  asked,"  replied  he,  "the  other 
day,  whether  we  had  any  in  Attica^  and  told  me 
you  had  many  at  home." 

She  turned  away  abruptly,  and,  running  up  to 
my  chamber,  would  have  informed  me  why. 

Superfluous  confidence  I  Her  tears  wetted  my 
cheek. 

"Agapenthe ! "  said  I,  smiling,  " are  you  tare 
you  have  cried  for  the  last  tim^  '  0  what  rude 
people  the  Athenians  are  T  " 

LXI.  ASPASIA  TO  PERIOLBS. 

I  apprehend,  0  Pericles,  not  only  that  I  may 
become  an  object  of  jealousy  and  hatred  to  the 
Athenians,  by  the  notice  you  have  taken  of  me, 
but  that  you  yourself,  which  affects  me  greatly 
more,  may  cease  to  retain  the  whole  of  their 
respect  and  veneration. 

Whether,  to  acquire  a  great  authority  over  the 
people,  some  things  are  not  necessary  to  be  done 
on  which  Virtue  and  Wisdom  are  at  variance,  it 
becomes  not  me  to  argue  or  consider ;  but  let  me 
suggest  the  inquiry  to  you,  whether  he  who  b 
desirous  of  supremacy  eiiould  devote  the  larger 
portion  of  his  time  to  one  persoiL 

Three  affections  of  the  soul  predominate ;  Love, 
Keligion,  and  Power.  The  first  two  are  often 
united ;  the  other  stands  widely  apart  from  them, 
and  neither  is  admitted  nor  seeks  admittance  to 
their  society.  I  wonder  then  how  you  can  love 
BO  truly  and  tenderly.  Ought  I  not  rather  to  say 
I  did  wonder  1  Was  PisiBtratus  affectionate  ?  Do 
not  be  angiy.  It  is  certainly  the  first  time  a  friend 
has  ever  ventured  to  discover  a  resembUnoe,  al- 
though you  are  habituated  to  it  frt>m  your  oppo-  j 
nents.    In  these  you  forgive  it ;  do  you  in  me  1 

LXn.   PKRIOLBS  TO  ASPASIA. 

Pisistratus  was  affectionate :  the  rest  of  his 
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efaancter  you  know  as  well  as  I  do.  You  know 
thit  he  was  eloquent,  that  he  was  humane^  that 
he  was  contemplatiye,  that  be  was  learned ;  that 
be  not  only  was  promise  to  men  of  genins,  but 
cordial,  and  that  it  was  only  with  such  men  he 
was  fiuniliar  and  intimate.  Ton  know  that  he 
WIS  the  greatest,  the  wisest,  the  most  virtnons, 
excepting  Solon  and  Lycnrgns,  that  ever  ruled 
uj  portion  of  the  human  race.  Is  it  not  happy 
Aod  glorious  for  mortals,  when,  instead  of  being 
led  by  the  ears  under  the  clumsy  and  Tiolent 
hand  of  -mlgar  and  damorous  adventurers,  a 
PinBtiaius  leayee  the  Tolumes  of  Homer  and  the 
coQTerBation  of  Solon,  for  them  1 

We  may  be  introduced  to  Power  by  Humanity, 
and  at  first  may  lore  her  less  for  her  own  sake 
than  for  Humanity's,  but  by  degrees  we  become 
80  aecoatomed  to  her  as  to  be  quite  uneai^  without 
her. 

Baligion  and  Power,  like  the  Gariatides  in 
ecolptore,  never  fiuse  one  anoUier ;  they  sometimeB 
look  the  same  way,  but  oftener  stand  back  to 

We  win  argue  about  them  one  at  a  time,  and 
aboattiie  other  in  the  triad  too :  let  me  have  the 

choice. 

LXm.   ASPASIA  TO  PEKIOLSS. 

We  must  talk  over  again  the  subject  of  your 
letter ;  no,  not  talk,  but  write  about  it. 

I  think,  Pericles,  yon  who  are  so  sincere  with 
me,  are  never  quite  sincere  with  others.  Tou 
hive  contracted  this  bad  habitude  from  your  cus- 
tom of  addressing  the  people.  But  among  friends 
and  philosophers,  would  it  not  be  better  to  speak 
txioij  as  we  think,  whether  ingeniously  or  not  1 
Ingenious  things,  I  am  afraid,  are  never  perfectly 
tnie :  however,  I  would  not  exclude  them,  the 
difference  being  wide  between  perfect  truth  and 
violated  truth ;  I  would  not  even  leave  them  in  a 
minority ;  I  would  hear  and  say  as  many  as  may 
be,  letting  them  pass  current  for  what  they  are 
worth.  Anazagoras  rightly  remarked  that  Love 
always  makes  us  better,  Beligion  sometimes. 
Power  never. 

LXrV.   ASPASIA  TO  OLEONB. 

Pericles  was  delighted  with  your  letter  on  edu- 
cation. I  wish  he  were  as  pious  as  you  are ;  oc- 
casionally he  appears  so.  I  attacked  him  on  his 
amidation,  but  it  produced  a  sudden  and  powerful 
efiect  on  Aldbiades.  Tou  will  collect  the  whole 
from  a  Bummaiy  of  our  conversation. 

**  So  true,**  said  he,  "  is  the  remark  of  Anaxar 
^ns,  that  it  was  worth  my  while  to  controvert 
it  Did  you  not  observe  the  attention  pud  to  it 
byyoong  and  oldl  I  was  unwilling  that  the 
gnver  part  of  the  company  should  argue  to- 
morrow with  Alcibiades  on  the  nature  of  love,  as 
thej  are  apt  to  do,  and  should  persuade  him  Uiat 
he  would  be  the  better  for  it. 

"  On  this  consideration  I  said,  while  you  were 
occupied,  '  0  Anaxagoras !  If  wc  of  this  household 
knew  not  how  religious  a  man  you  are,  your  dis- 


course  would  in  some  degree  lead  us  to  counte- 
nance the  suspicion  of  your  enemies.  Religion  is 
never  too  little  for  us ;  it  satisfies  all  the  desires 
of  the  BOuL  Love  is  but  an  atom  of  it,  consuming 
and  consumed  by  the  stubble  on  which  it  fiUhi. 
But  when  it  rests  upon  the  Gods,  it  partakes  of 
their  nature,  in  its  essence  pure  and  eternal  Like 
the  ocean,  Love  embraces  the  earth  ,*  and  by  Love, 
as  by  the  ocean,  whatever  is  sordid  and  unsound 
is  borne  away.' 

" '  Love  indeed  works  great  marvels,'  said 
Anazagoras,  '  but  I  doubt  whether  the  ocean,  in 
such  removiUs,  may  not  peradventure  be  the  more 
active  of  the  two.' 

"'Acknowledge  at  least,'  said  I,  'that  the 
flame  of  Love  purifies  the  temple  it  bums  in.' 

" '  Only  when  first  lighted,'  said  Anazagoras. 
'  Generally  the  heat  is  either  spent  or  stifling 
soon  afterward;  and  the  torch,  when  it  is  ez- 
tinguished,  leaves  an  odour  veiy  different  frx>m 
myrrh  and  frankincense.' 

"  I  think,  Aspasia,  yon  entered  while  he  was 
speaking  these  words." 

He  had  turned  the  stream.  Pericles  then 
proceeded. 

"  Sometlung  of  power,"  said  he,  "  hath  been 
consigned  to  me  by  the  fiivour  and  indulgence  of 
tiie  Athenians.  I  do  not  dissemble  that  I  was 
anzious  to  obtain  it ;  I  do  not  dissemble  that  my 
vows  and  supplications  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  were  unremitted.  It  pleased  the  Gods  to 
turn  toward  me  the  eyes  of  my  fellow-citizens,  but 
had  they  not  blessed  me  with  religion  they  never 
would  have  blessed  me  with  power,  better  and 
more  truly  called  an  influence  on  their  hearts  and 
their  reason,  a  high  and  secure  place  in  the  acro- 
polis of  their  afibctions.  Tes,  Anazagoras  I  yes, 
Meton  I  I  do  say,  had  tiiey  not  bUwed  me  with 
it ;  for,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  I  was  obliged  to 
place  a  daily  and  a  nightly  watch  over  my  thoughts 
and  actions.  In  proportion  as  authority  was  con- 
signed to  me,  I  found  it  both  ezpedient  and  easy 
to  grow  better,  time  not  being  left  me  for  seden- 
tary occupations  or  frivolous  pursuits,  and  every 
desire  being  drawn  on  andabsorbed  in  that  mighty 
and  interminable,  that  rushing,  renovating,  and 
puriQing  one,  which  comprehends  our  country. 
If  any  young  man  would  win  to  himself  the  hearts 
of  the  wise  and  brave,  and  is  ambitious  of  being 
the  guide  and  leader  of  them,  let  him  be  assured 
that  his  virtue  will  give  him  power,  and  power 
will  consolidate  and  maintain  his  virtue.  Let 
him  never  then  squander  away  the  inestimable 
hours  of  youth  in  tangled  and  trying  disquisitionB, 
with  such  as  perhaps  have  an  interest  in  pervert- 
ing or  unsettling  his  opinions,  and  who  speculate 
into  his  sleeping  thoughts  and  dandle  his  nascent 
passions.  But  let  him  start  from  them  with  aUi- 
crity,  and  walk  forth  with  firmness ;  let  him  early 
take  an  interest  in  the  business  and  concerns  of 
men ;  and  let  him,  as  he  goes  along,  look  stead- 
fastly at  the  images  of  those  who  have  benefited 
his  country,  and  make  with  himself  a  solemn 
compact  to  stand  hereafter  among  them." 
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I  had  heard  the  greater  part  of  this  already,  all 
but  the  commencemeiit.  At  the  conclusion  Al- 
cibiades  left  Uie  room;  I  feared  he  was  conscious 
that  something  in  it  was  too  closely  applicable  to 
him.  How  I  rejoiced  when  I  saw  him  enter 
again,  with  a  helmet  like  Pallas's  on  his  head,  a 
spear  in  his  hand,  ciying,  "  To  Sparta,  boys !  to 
Sparta  J" 

Pericles  whispered  to  me,  but  in  a  voice  audible 
to  those  who  sate  fiurtheroff,  '^  Aldbiades,  I  trust, 
is  destined  to  abolish  the  influence  and  subvert 
the  power  of  that  restless  and  troublesome  rival** 

LXV.  ABVABIA  TO  PKBIOLIS. 

I  disbelieve,  0  Pericles,  that  it  is  good  for  us, 
that  it  is  good  for  men,  women,  or  nations,  to  be 
without  a  rivaL 

Acquit  me  now  of  any  desire  that,  in  your  gene- 
rosity, you  should  resolve  on  presenting  me  with 
such  a  treasure,  for  I  am  without  the  ability  of 
returning  it.  But  have  you  never  observed  how 
many  graces  of  person  and  demeanour  we  women 
are  anxious  to  display,  in  order  to  humble  a  rival, 
which  we  were  unconscious  of  possessing  until 
opposite  charms  provoked  them  1 

Sparta  can  only  be  humbled  by  the  prosperity 
and  liberality  of  Athens.  She  was  ever  jealous 
and  selfish ;  Athens  has  been  too  often  so.  It  is 
only  by  forbearance  toward  dependent  states,  and 
by  kindness  toward  the  weaker,  that  her  power 
can  long  preponderate.  Strong  attachments  are 
strong  allies.  This  truth  is  so  clear  as  to  be 
colourless,  and  I  should  fear  that  you  would  cen- 
sure me  for  writing  what  almost  a  child  might 
have  spoken,  were  I  ignorant  that  its  importance 
hath  made  little  impression  on  the  breasts  of 
statesmen. 

I  admire  your  wisdom  in  resolving  to  increase 
no  &rther  the  domains  of  Attica ;  to  surround 
her  with  the  outworks  of  islands,  and  more  closely 
with  small  independent  communities.  It  is  only 
from  such  as  these  that  Virtue  can  come  forward 
neither  hurt  nor  heated ;  the  crowd  is  too  dense 
for  her  in  laigec  But  what  is  mostly  our  con- 
sideration, it  is  only  such  as  these  that  are  sen- 
sible of  bcoiefits.  They  cling  to  you  afflictedly  in 
your  danger;  the  greater  look  on  with  folded 
arms,  nod  knowingly,  ciy  sad  work  I  when  you 
are  worsted,  and  turn  their  backs  on  you  when 
you  are  fallen. 

LXVL  PKRICLB8  TO  ASPASIA. 

There  are  things,  Aspasia,  beyond  the  art  of 
Phidias.  He  may  represent  Love  leaning  upon 
his  bow  and  listening  to  Philosophy ;  but  not  for 
hours  together :  he  may  represent  Love,  while  he 
is  giving  her  a  kiss  for  her  lesson,  tying  her  arms 
behind  her :  loosing  them  again  must  be  upon 
another  marble. 

LXVn.  ASPASIA  TO  OLBOVE. 

The  philosophers  are  less  talkative  in  our  con- 
versations, now  Alcibiades  hath  given  up  his  mind 


to  mathematics  and  strategy,  and  seldom  oomei 
among  them 

Pericles  told  me  they  will  not  pour  out  the 
rose-water  for  their  beards,  unless  into  a  Co- 
rinthian or  golden  vase. 

"  But  take  care,**  added  he,  "  to  ofiend  no  phi- 
losopher of  any  sect  whatever.  Indeed  to  ofifend 
any  person  is  the  next  foolish  thing  to  beiag 
offended.  I  never  do  it,  unless  when  it  is  requisite 
to  discredit  somebody  who  might  otherwise  hsTe 
the  influence  to  diminish  my  estimation.  Polite- 
ness is  not  always  a  sign  of  wisdom ;  but  the 
want  of  it  always  leaves  room  for  a  suspicioa  of 
folly,  if  folly  and  imprudence  are  the  same.  I 
have  scarcely  had  time  to  think  of  any  blesDSgs 
that  entered  my  house  with  you,  b^ond  those 
which  encompass  myself;  yet  it  can  not  but  be 
obvious  that  Alcibiades  hath  now  an  opportunity 
of  improving  his  manners,  such  as  even  the 
society  of  scholastic  men  will  never  counter- 
vaiL  This  is  a  high  advantage  on  all  occasioiB, 
particulariy  in  embassies.  Well-bred  men  re- 
quire it,  and  let  it  pass :  the  ill-bred  catch  at  it 
greedily ;  as  fishes  are  attracted  frtmi  the  mud, 
and  netted,  by  the  shine  of  flowers  and  sheik' 

LXVm.  A8PA8IA  TO  OLBOHB. 

At  last  I  have  heard  him  speak  in  publie. 

Apollo  may  shake  the  rocks  of  Delphi,  and 
may  turn  Uie  pious  pale ;  my  Pericles  rises  with 
serenity;  his  voice  hath  at  once  left  his  lips  sod 
entered  the  heart  of  Athens.  The  violent  and 
desperate  tremble  in  every  hostile  city ;  a  thun- 
derbolt seems  to  have  split  in  the  centre,  and  to 
have  scattered  its  sacred  fire  unto  the  whole  dr- 
cumference  of  Greece. 

The  greatest  of  prodigies  are  the  prodigies  of  s 
mortal ;  they  are  indeed  the  only  ones :  with  the 
Gods  there  are  none. 

Alas  i  alas !  the  eloquence  and  the  wisdom,  the 
courage  and  the  constancy  of  my  Perides,  must 
have  their  end ;  and  the  glorious  shrine,  wherem 
they  stand  pre-eminent,  must  one  daj  drop  ints 
the  deformity  of  death  ! 

0  Aspasia !  of  the  tears  thou  art  shedding 
tears  of  pride,  tears  of  fondness,  are  there  none 
(in  Uiose  many)  for  thyself  t  Tes ;  wlmtev^  wm 
attributed  to  thee  of  grace  or  beauty,  so  valuable 
for  his  sake  whose  pitrtiality  assigned  them  to 
thee,  must  go  first,  and  all  that  he  lotea  is  a  lo« 
to  thee  I  Weep  then  on. 

LXIX.  PBRIOLIS  TO  ASPA8U. 

Do  you  love  me?  do  you  love  mel  Stsj^ 
reason  upon  it,  sweet  Aspasia !  doubt,  hesitate, 
question,  drop  it,  take  it  up  again,  provide,  raise 
obstacles,  reply  indirectly.  Oracles  are  sacred, 
and  there  is  a  pride  in  being  a  diviner. 

LXX.  ASPASIA  TO  PKRICLBS. 

1  will  do  none  of  those  things  you  tell  me  to 
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do;  Imilirfll  say  BomeUiiiig  you  forgot  to  sbj, 
lUmt  the  insnffideiicy  of  Phidias. 

He  maj  represent  a  hero  with  iinhent  brows, 
s  age  with  the  lyre  of  Poetry  in  his  hand.  Am- 
bition with  her  fiice  half-averted  from  the  City, 
bot  he  cannot  represent,  in  the  same  sculpture, 
»t  the  same  distance,  Aphrodite  higher  than 
FkUas.  He  would  be  derided  if  he  did ;  and  a 
great  man  can  never  do  that  for  which  a  little 
man  may  deride  him. 

I  shall  love  you  even  more  than  I  do,  if  you 
win  love  yourself  more  than  me.  Did  ever  lover 
talk  sot  Pray  tell  me,  for  I  have  forgotten  all 
thej  erer  talked  about.  But,  Pericles  I  Perides ! 
be  careful  to  lose  nothing  of  your  glory,  or  yon 
km  an  thai  can  be  lost  of  me;  my  pride,  my 
h^iness,  my  content;  everything  but  my  poor 
VMklove.  Keep  glory  then  for  my  sake  I 

LXXL  ASPASU  TO  CLEOHB. 

I  am  not  quite  certain  that  you  are  correct  in 
J(m  decision,  on  the  propriety  of  sculpturing  the 
statues  of  our  deities  from  one  sole  material. 
Thoie  however  of  mortals  and  nymphs  and 
genii  should  be  marble,  and  marble  only.  But 
yon  win  pardon  a  doub^  a  long  doubt,  a  doubt 
ibr  the  chin  to  rest  upon  in  Uie  palm  of  the  hand, 
whea  Qeone  thinks  one  thing  and  Phidias 
mother.    I  debated  with  Perides  on  the  subject 

"  In  my  opinion,"  said  he,  ^'no  material  for  sta- 
toaiy  is  so  beaotifhl  as  marble ;  and,  &r  from 
iUowing  that  two  or  more  materials  should  com- 
poie  one  statue,  I  would  not  willingly  see  an 
intetraption  made  in  the  figure  of  a  god  or  god- 
desi,  even  by  the  folds  of  drapeiy.  I  would  ven- 
ture to  take  the  cestusfrom  Yenus,  distingmshing 
bermerdy  by  her  own  peculiar  beauty.  But  in 
the  representations  of  the  more  awful  Powers, 
who  are  to  be  wenerated  and  worshipped  as  the 
patroui  and  protectors  of  dties,  we  must  take 
ifito  account  the  notions  of  the  people.  In  Uieir 
otimate,  gold  and  ivory  give  splendour  and 
dignity  to  the  Qods  themselves,  and  our  wealth 
displays  their  power  I  Beside  .  .  but  bring  your 
ear  closer  .  .  when  they  will  not  indulge  us  wiUi 
theb  &vour^  we  may  borrow  their  cloaks  and 
oniaments,  and  restore  them  when  they  have 
weovered  their  temper." 

LZXn.  A8PA8IA  TO  OLIOITS. 

After  I  had  written  to  you,  we  renewed  our 
coDvenation  on  the  same  subject.  I  inquired  of 
Perides  whether  he  thought  the  appellation  of 
^oiien  was  applied  to  Venus  for  her  precious  gifts, 
or  for  some  oUier  reason.    His  answer  was : 

"Small  statue^  of  Venus  aire  more  numerous 
tbaa  of  any  other  deity ;  and  the  first  that  were 
gilt  in  Greece,  I  believe,  were  hers.  She  is  wor- 
shipped, yon  know,  not  only  as  the  goddess  of 
heanty,  but  likewise  as  the  goddess  of  fortune, 
hi  the  former  capadty  we  are  her  rapturous 
sdorers  for  five  years  perhaps;  in  the  latter  we 


persevere  for  life.  ICany  carry  her  image  with 
them  on  their  journeys,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
house  in  any  part  of  Greece  wherein  it  is  not  a 
prindpal  ornament** 

I  remarked  to  him  that  ApoUo,  from  the  colour 
of  his  hsar  and  the  radiance  of  his  countenance, 
would  be  more  appropriately  represented  in  gold, 
and  yet  that  the  poets  were  unmindful  to  call  him 
ihe  golden, 

"They  never  found  him  ao,"  said  he;  *'bnt 
Venus  often  smiles  upon  them  in  one  department. 
Little  images  of  her  are  often  of  solid  gold,  and 
are  placed  on  the  breast  or  under  Uie  pillow. 
Other  ddties  are  seldom  of  such  diminutive  size 
or  such  predous  materials.  It  is  only  of  late  that 
th^  have  even  borne  the  semblance  of  them. 
The  Egyptians,  the  inventors  of  all  durable 
colours,  and  indeed  of  everything  else  that  is 
durable  in  the  arts,  devised  the  means  of  invest- 
ing other  metals  with  dissolved  gold ;  the  Phoe- 
nicians, barbarous  and  indifferent  to  el^^ce  and 
refinement^  could  only  cover  them  with  kn^nlar 
incrustations.  ,  By  improving  the  inventions  of 
Egypt,  bronze,  odious  in  its  own  proper  colour 
for  the  human  figure,  and  more  odious  for  Di- 
vinities, assumes  a  splendour  and  nugesty  which 
almost  compensate  for  marble  itself.** 

"Metal,**  said  I,  "has  the  advantage  in  du- 
rabiUty.** 

"Surely  not,"  answered  he;  "and  it  is  more 
exposed  to  invasion  and  avarice.  But  either  of 
them^  under  cover,  may  endure  many  thousand 
years,  I  apprehend,  and  without  corrosion.  The 
temples  of  I^gypt,  which  have  remained  two 
thousand,  are  fresh  at  this  hour  as  when  they 
were  first  erected ;  and  all  the  violence  of  Cam- 
byses  and  his  army,  bent  on  efiOidng  the  images, 
has  done  little  more  harm,  if  you  look  at  Uiem 
from  a  short  distance,  than  a  single  fly  would  do 
in  a  summer  day,  on  a  statue  of  Pentelican 
marble.  The  Egyptians  have  laboured  more  to 
commemorate  the  weaknesses  of  man  than  the 
Grecians  to  attest  his  energies.  This  however 
must  be  conceded  to  the  ^yptians ;  that  they 
are  the  only  people  on  earth  to  whom  destruction 
has  not  been  the  first  love  and  principal  occupa- 
tion. The  works  of  their  hands  wUl  outlive  the 
workfi  of  their  intellect :  here  at  least  I  glory  in 
the  sure  hope  that  we  shall  differ  from  them. 
Judgment  and  perception  of  the  true  and  beau- 
tiful will  never  allow  our  statuaries  to  represent 
the  human  countenance,  as  they  have  done,  in 
granite,  and  porphyry,  and  basalt  Their  statues 
have  resisted  Time  and  War ;  ours  will  vanquish 
Envy  and  Malice. 

"Sculpture  has  made  great  advances  in  my 
time;  Painting  still  greater:  for  until  the  last 
forty  years  it  was  indegant  and  rude.  Sculpture 
can  go  no  further;  Painting  can :  she  may  add 
scenery  and  cUmate  to  her  forms.  She  may  give 
to  Philoctetes,  not  only  the  wing  of  the  sea-bird 
wherewith  he  cools  the  throbbing  of  his  wound ; 
not  only  the  bow  and  the.  quiver  at  his  feet,  but 
likewise  the  gloomy  rocks»  the  Vulcanian  vaults. 
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and  the  distant  firo§  of  Lemnos,  the  fierce  in- 
habitants subdued  bj  pity,  the  remorselesB  be^ 
trayer,  and  the  yarioos  emotions  of  his  retiring 
friends.  Her  reign  is  boundless,  but  the  fiiirer 
and  the  richer  part  of  her  dominions  lies  within 
the  Odyssea.  Painting  by  degrees  will  perceive 
her  advantages  over  Sculpture ;  but  if  there  are 
paces  between  Sculpture  and  Painting,  there  are 
parasangs  between  Painting  and  Poetiy.  The 
difference  is  that  of  a  lake  confined  by  moun- 
tains, and  a  river  running  on  through  all  the 
varieties  of  scenery,  perpetual  and  unimpeded. 
Sculpture  and  Painting  are  moments  of  life; 
Poetry  is  life  itself  and  everything  around  it  and 
above  it. 

.  "  But  let  us  turn  back  again  to  the  position 
we  set  out  from,  and  ofier  due  reverence  to  the 
truest  diviners  of  the  Gods.  Phidias  in  ten  days 
is  capable  of  producing  what  would  outlive  ten 
thousand  years^  if  man  were  not  resolved  to  be 
the  subverter  of  man*s  glory.  The  Gods  them- 
aelves  will  vanish  away  before  their  images.'* 

0  Cleone  I  this  is  painful  to  hear.  I  wish 
Peridee,  and  I  too,  were  somewhat  more  religious : 
it  is  so  sweet  and  graoefuL 


LXXm.  CLBONB  TO  A8PA8U. 

She,  0  Aspasia,  who  wishes  to  be  more  religi- 
ous, hath  much  rdigion,  although  the  volatility  of 
her  imagination  and  the  velocity  of  her  pursuitB 
do  not  permit  her  to  settle  fixedly  on  the  object 
of  it  How  could  I  have  ever  loved  yon  so,  if  I 
believed  the  Gods  would  disapprove  of  my  attach- 
ment, as  they  certainly  would  if  you  underrated 
their  power  and  goodness!  They  take  especial 
care  both  to  punish  the  unbeliever,  and  to  strike 
with  awe  the  witnesses  of  unbelief.  I  accompanied 
my  father,  not  long  since,  to  the  temple  of  Apollo ; 
and  when  we  had  performed  the  usual  rites  of  our 
devotion,  there  came  up  to  us  a  young  man  of 
somewhat  pleasing  aspect,  with  whose  ftmily  ours 
was  anciently  on  terms  of  intimacy.  After  my 
fother  had  made  the  customary  inquiries,  he  con- 
versed with  us  about  his  travels.  He  had  just 
left  Ephesus,  and  said  he  had  spent  the  morning  in 
a  oomparison  between  Diana's  temple  and  ApoUo's. 
He  told  ns  that  they  are  similar  in  design ;  but 
that  the  Ephesian  Goddess  is  an  ugly  lump  of 
dark-coloured  stone ;  while  our  Apollo  is  of  such 
transcendent  beauty  that,  on  first  beholding  him, 
he  wondered  any  other  God  had  a  worshipper. 
My  fiither  was  transported  with  joy  at  such  a 
declaration. 

'*  Give  up  the  others,*'  said  he ;  "worship  here, 
and  rely  on  prosperity." 

"  Were  I  mysdf  to  select^"  answered  he,  "  any 
deity  in  preference  to  the  rest>  it  should  not  be 
an  irascible,  or  vin<Uctive,  or  uijust  one." 

"  Stirely  not,"  cried  my  &ther  .  .  "  it  should  be 
Apollo ;  and  our  Apollo !  What  has  Diana  done 
for  any  man,  or  any  woman?  I  speak  submissively 
.   .  with  all  reverence  .  .  I  do  not  question." 

The  young  man  answered,  "  I  will  forbear  to 


say  a  word  about  Diana»  having  been  ednested  in 
great  fear  of  her :  but  surely  the  trestsnoit  of 
Marayaa  by  Apollo  was  bordering  on  severity." 

"  Not  a  whit,"  cried  my  &ther,  ''if  nndw- 
stood  rightly." 

"  His  assent  to  the  request  of  Phaiton,"  cod- 
tinued  the  young  man,  "  knowing  (as  he  did)  tlie 
consequences,  seems  a  little  deficient  in  that  fore- 
sight which  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  God  of 
prophecy.'* 

My  fitther  left  me  abruptly,  ran  to  the  font, 
and  sprinkled  first  himsefi^  then  me,  lastly  the 
guest,  with  lustral  water. 

**  We  mortals,"  continued  he  gravely,  "ihooM 
not  presume  to  aigue  on  the  Gods  after  our  ovn 
inferior  nature  and  limited  ci^iacitiea.  What  ap- 
pears to  have  been  cruel  mi^t  have  been  most 
kindly  provident." 

"  The  reasoning  w  conclusive,**  said  the  yooth; 
"  you  have  caught  by  the  hand  a  benighted  and 
wandering  dreamer,  and  led  him  from  the  brink 
of  a  precipice.  I  see  nothing  left  now  on  the 
road-side  but  the  skin  of  Mal-syas,  and  it  woold 
be  folly  to  start  or  flinch  at  iV* 

My  fiither  had  a  slight  suspicion  of  his  oo- 
cerity,  and  did  not  invite  him  to  the  house.  He 
has  attempted  to  come,  more  thui  once,  eridentlj 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  explore  the  truth.  S^ 
veral  days  together  he  has  been  seen  on  the  reiy 
spot  where  he  made  Uie  confession  to  my  ftther, 
in  deep  thought,  and,  as  we  hope,  under  the  in- 
finence  of  Uie  Deity. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  this  young  persoD  ii 
Thraseas,  son  of  Phormio,  the  Coan. 

LXXTT.  ASPASIA  TO  CLBOKS. 

If  ever  there  was  a  youth  whose  devotion  vai 
ardent,  and  whose  fiice  (I  venture  to  say,  although 
I  never  saw  it)  was  prefigured  for  the  (Aoes  of 
adoration,  I  suspect  it  must  be  Thiaaess,  son  of 
Phormio,  the  Coan. 

Happy  the  man  who,  when  ereiy  thought  da» 
is  disn^ssed,  comes  lastand  alone  into  thewvn 
and  secret  foldings  of  a  letter  I 

LXXV.  ASPASIA  TO  CLEONE. 

Alcibiades  entered  the  library  one  day  when  I 
was  writing  out  some  verses.  He  diseovend 
what  I  was  about,  by  my  hurry  in  attempting  t« 
conceal  them. 

"  Alcibiades !"  said  I  "we  do  not  like  to  be  d^ 
tected  in  anything  so  wicked  as  poetiy.  Sofoe 
day  or  other  I  shall  perhaps  have  my  reve&g«» 
and  catch  yon  committing  the  same  sin  with  DMire 
pertinacity." 

**  Do  you  fiuuy,"  said  he,  "  that  I  can  not  write 
a  verse  or  two,  if  I  set  my  heart  upon  it  t" 

"  No,"  replied  I,  "but  I  doubt  whether  yva 
heart,  in  its  lightness  and  volubility,  would  not 
roll  off  so  slippery  a  plinth.  We  remember  yoor 
poetical  talents,  <iU^layed  in  all  their  brightne* 
on  poor  Socratea." 
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"  Do  jiot  laogh  at  So<Jrates,*'  said  he.  "  The 
mmn  is  by  no  means  such  aquibbler  and  impostor 
as  some  of  his  disciples  would  represent  him, 
ffialflfig  him  drag  along  no  easy  mole-load,  by 
Hercules !  no  summer  robe,  no  every-day  yesture, 
no  nurae  of  an  after^linner  nap,  but  a  trailing, 
tronbleeome,  intricate  piece  of  sophistry,  inter- 
voren  with  flowers  and  sphynxes,  stolen  from  an 
Egyptian  temple,  with  dust  enough  in  it  to  blind 
ail  the  crocodiles  as  &r  as  to  the  cataracts,  and  to 
drj  up  the  Kile  at  its  highest  overflow.  He  is 
rmUier  fond  of  strangling  an  unwary  interloper 
with  a  string  of  questions,  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  see  the  length  or  the  knots,  until  the  two  ends 
are  about  the  throat ;  but  he  lets  him  off  easily 
when  he  has  £urly  set  his  mark  on  him.  Anaxa- 
garas  tells  me  that  there  is  not  a  school  in  Athens 
where  the  scholars  are  so  jealous  and  malicious, 
while  he  himself  is  totally  exempt  from  those 
worst  and  most  unphilosophical  of  passions;  that 
the  parasitical  weed  grew  up  together  with  their 
rerj  root,  and  soon  OYertopped  the  plant,  but  that 
It  o^y  hangs  to  his  railing.  NowAnaxagoras  envies 
nobody,  and  only,  perplexes  us  by  the  admiration 
of  his  generosity,  modesty,  and  iHsdom. 

**  I  did  not  come  hitherto  disturb  you,  Aspasia! 
and  will  retire  when  I  have  given  you  satisftM^on, 
or  revenffe;  this,  I  tMnk,  is  the  word.  Not  'only 
h»Te  I  written  verses,  and,  as  you  may  well  sup- 
pose, long  after  those  upon  the  son  of  Sophro- 
niaoos  but  verses  upon  love." 

"  Are  we  none  of  us  in  the  secret  r  said  I. 

'*  Ton  shall  be,"  said  he ;  "  attend  and  pity." 

I  must  have  turned  pale,  1  think,  for  I  shud- 
dered.    He  repeated  these^  and  relieved  me. 

I  lore  to  look  on  lorely  ejes. 

And  do  not  ibiin  the  sound  of  sighi, 

If  they  are  level  with  the  ear; 
Bot  if  they  riee  Just  o'er  my  chin, 
O  Venus  I  how  I  hate  their  din ! 

My  own  I  am  too  weak  to  bear. 

LXXVT.   OLEOKB  TO  ASPASIA. 

Do  yon  remember  little  Artemidora,  the  mild 
and  baahfnl  girl,  whom  you  compared  to  a  white 
hloasom  on  the  river,  surrounded  by  innumerable 
atoider  reeds,  and  seen  only  at  intervals  as  they 
waved  about  her,  making  way  to  the  breease,  and 
quivering  and  bending  1  Not  having  seen  her  for 
aome  time,  and  meeting  Deiphobos  who  is  inti- 
maite  with  her  fiunily,  I  ventured  to  ask  him  whe- 
ther he  had  been  lately  at  the  house.  He  turned 
pale.  Imprudent  and  indelicate  as  I  am,  I  accused 
him  inatantly,  with  much  gaiety,  of  love  for  her. 
Aeeuaed !  O  Aspasia^  how  glorious  is  it  in  one  to 
fiMl  more  sensibly  than  all  ^ers  the  beauty  that 
Ilea  f$r  beyond  what  they  ever  can  discern !  From 
their  earthly  station  they  behold  the  Sun's  bright 
diak :  he  enters  the  palace  of  the  Qod.  Exter- 
nally there  is  fire  only:  pure  inextinguishable 
aiher  fills  the  whole  space  within,  and  increases 
the  beauty  it  displays. 

"  Cleone  r  said  he,  "  you  are  distressed  at  the 
apprehension  of  having  pained  me.    Believe  me. 


you  have  not  touched  the  part  Where  pain  lies. 
Were  it  possible  that  a  creature  so  perfect  could 
love  me,  I  would  reprove  her  indiscretion;  I 
would  recall  to  her  attention  what,  surely  her  eyes 
might  indicate  at  a  glance,  the  disparity  of  our 
ages ;  and  I  would  teach  her,  what  is  better  taught 
by  friendship  than  by  experience,  that  youth  alone 
is  the  fair  price  of  youth.  However,  since  there  is 
on  either  side  notMng  but  pure  amity,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  any  such  discourse.  My  soul  could 
hardly  be  more  troubled  if  there  were.  Her 
health  is  declining  while  her  beauty  is  scarcely 
yet  at  its  meridian.  I  wUl  not  delay  you,  0 
Cleone !  nor  will  you  delay  me.  Barely  do  I  enter 
the  temples ;  but  I  must  enter  here  before  I  sleep. 
Artemis  and  Aphrodite  may  perhaps  hear  mc : 
but  I  entreat  you,  do  you  also,  who  are  more  pious 
than  I  am,  pray  and  implore  of  their  divine 
goodness,  that  my  few  years*  may  be  added  to 
hers ;  the  few  to  them  any,  the  sorrowful  (not 
then  so)  to  the  joyous." 

He  clasped  my  hand  :  I  withdrew  it,  for  it  burnt 
me.  Inconsiderate  and  indelicate  before,  call  me 
now  (what  you  must  ever  think  me)  barbarous 

and  inhinnftp, 

LXXVn.  ASPASIA  TO  OLSONE. 

The  largest  heart,  O  Cleone,  is  that  which  only 
one  can  rest  upon  or  impress ;  the  purest  is  that 
wliich  dares  to  call  itself  impure ;  the  kindest  is 
that  which  shrinks  rather  at  its  own  inhumanity 
than  at  another's.  Cleone  barbarous !  Cleone  in- 
human I  Silly  girl !  you  are  fit  only  to  be  an 
instructress  to  the  sillier  Aspasia.  In  some  things 
(m  this  for  instance)  I  am  wiser  than  you.  I  have 
truly  a  great  mind  to  make  you  blush  agiun,  and  so 
make  you  accuse  yourself  a  second  time  of  indiscre- 
tion.  After  a  pause,  I  am  resolved  on  it.  Now  then. 
Artemidora  is  the  very  girl  who  preferred  you  to 
me  both  for  maimers  and  beauty.  Many  have 
done  the  same,  no  doubt,  but  she  alone  to  my 
face.  When  we  were  sitting,  one  evemng  in  au< 
tumn,  with  our  feet  in  the  Mseander,  her  nurse 
conducted  her  toward  us.  We  invited  her  to  sit 
down  between  us,  which  at  first  she  was  afraid  of 
doing,  because  the  herbage  had  recovered  from 
the  drought  of  summer  and  had  become  succulent 
as  in  spring,  so  that  it  might  stain  her  short  white 
dress.  But  when  we  showed  her  how  this  danger 
might  be  quite  avoided,  she  blushed,  and,  after 
some  hesitation,  was  seated.  Before  long,  I  in- 
quired of  her  who  was  her  little  friend,  and  whe- 
ther he  was  handsome,  and  whether  he  was  sen- 
sible, and  whether  he  was  courageous,  and  whe- 
ther he  was  ardent.  She  answered  all  these  ques- 
tions in  the  affirmative,  excepting  the  hist^  which 
she  really  did  not  understand.  At  length  came 
the  twilight  of  thought  and  showed  her  blushes. 
I  ceased  to  persecute  her,  and  only  asked  her 
which  of  us  she  liked  the  best  and  thought  the 
most  beautiiuL  "  I  like  Cleone  the  best,"  said 
she,  "  and  think  her  the  most  beautiful,  because 
she  took  my  hand  and  pitied  my  confusion  when 
si)ch  very  strange  questions  were  put  to  me." 


ZSi 
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However,  she  kiased  me  when  she  saw  I  was  oon- 
cemed  at  my  impropriety :  may-be  a  part  of  the 
kiss  was  given  as  k  compensation  for  tiie  severity 
of  her  sentence. 

LXXVm.  A8PA8IA  TO  OLBONB. 

We  ftre  but  pebbles  In  »  graTd  walk. 
Some  blacker  and  wroe  whiter,  pebbles  ttlll. 
Fit  only  to  be  trodden  on. 

These  words  were  introduced  into  a  comedy 
lately  written  by  Polos,  a  remarkably  fot  person, 
and  who  appears  to  have  enjoyed  life  and  liberty 
as  much  as  any  citizen  in  Athens.  I  happen  to 
have  rendered  some  services  to  Philonides  the 
actor,  to  whom  the  speech  is  addressed.  He  brought 
me  the  piece  before  its  representation,  felling  me 
that  Polos  and  his  friends  had  resolved  to  ap- 
plaud the  passage,  and  to  torn  their  fiices  toward 
Pericles.  I  made  him  a  little  present,  on  condi- 
tion that,  in  the  representation,  he  should  repeat 
the  follonring  verses  in  reply,  instead  of  the  poet's. 

FalrPdoat 

Can  moh  fierce  winds  blow  orer  tooh  mooth  seas  I 

I  never  saw  a  pebble  in  my  life 

So  richly  set  as  thoa  art :  now,  by  Jore* 

He  who  would  tread  upon  thee  can  be  none 

Bxoept  the  proudest  of  the  deptaants. 

The  tallest  and  the  surest-footed  beast 

In  aU  the  stablee  of  the  kings  of  Ind. 

The  comedy  was  interrupted  by  roars  of  laugh- 
ter :  the  friends  of  Polus  slunk  away,  and  he 
himself  made  many  a  violent  effort  to  do  the 
same;  but  Amphicydes,  who  stood  next^  threw 
his  arms  round  his  neck,  crying, 

*^  Behold  another  Cotfrus  I  devoting  himself  for 
his  country.  The  infernal  Powers  require  no  black 
bull  for  sacrifice ;  they  are  quite  satisfied.  Eter- 
nal peace  with  Bceotia !  eternal  praise  to  her!  what 
a  present  t  where  was  he  fiitted  T' 

We  had  invited  Polus  to  dine  with  us,  and  now 
eondoled  with  him  on  his  loss  of  appetite.  The 
people  of  Athens  were  quite  out  of  &vour  with  him. 

"  I  told  them  what  they  were  fit  for,"  cried  he, 
^  and  they  proved  it.  Amphicydes  . .  I  do  not 
say  he  has  been  at  Sparta . .  I  myself  saw  him,  no 
long  time  ago,  on  the  road  that  leads  to  Megara . . 
thatcity  rebelled  soon  after.  His  wife  died  strangely: 
she  had  not  been  married  two  years,  and  had 
grown  ugly  and  thin :  he  might  have  used  her  for 
a  broom  if  she  had  hair  enough . .  perhaps  he  did ; 
odd  noises  have  been  heard  in  the  house.  I  have 
no  suspicion  or  spite  against  any  man  living . . 
and,  praise  to  the  Gods !  I  can  live  without  being 
an  informer." 

We  listened  with  deep  interest,  but  could  not  un- 
derstand Uie  allusion,  as  he  perceived  by  our  looks. 

"You  will  hear  to-morrow,"  said  he,  "how un- 
worthily I  have  been  treated.  Wit  draws  down 
Folly  on  us,  and  she  must  have  her  fling.  It  does 
not  hit ;  it  does  not  hit" 

Slaves  brought  in  a  ewer  of  water,  wiUi  several 
napkins.  They  were  not  lost  upon  Polus,  and  he 
declared  that  those  two  boys  had  more  sagacity 
and  intuition  than  all  the  people  in  the  theatre. 


"In  your  house  and  your  administration,  O 
Pericles,  everything  is  timed  well  and  done  well, 
without  our  knowing  how.  Dust  will  rise,**  said 
he,  "  dust  will  rise ;  if  we  would  not  imise  ii  we 
must  never  stir.  They  have  begun  with  thoee 
who  would  reform  their  manners ;  they  will  pre- 
sently cany  their  violence  against  those  who  mun- 
tain  and  execute  the  laws." 

Supper  was  served. 

"A  quaa,0 best  Polus!"* 

"A  quail,  0  wonderful  I  may  hurt  me;  bmt 
being  recommended  • . " 

It  disappeared. 

"The  breast  of  that  ci^n. ." 

"  Capons,  being  meUmcholic,  breed  mdMnehcij 
within." 

"  Corianderseed  might  correct  it,  tc^gether  with 
a  few  of  Uiose  white  plump  pine^eeda^" 

"  The  very  desideration ! " 

It  was  corrected. 

"  Tunny  under  oil,  with  maijoram  and  ^gg,  pidL- 
led  locusts  and  pistachioes..  Tour  stomach  seeBs 
delicate." 

"  Alas !  indeed  it  is  declining.  Tunny!  tannj! 
I  dare  not,  0  festoon  of  the  Graces !  I  dmre  not 
verily.  Chianwine  alone  can  appease  its  seditMiis..'* 

Th^  were  appeased. 

Some  livers  were  offered  him,  whether  of  fish 
or  fowl,  I  know  not,  for  I  can  hardly  bear  to  kmk 
at  that  dish.  He  waved  them  away,  but  turned 
suddenly  round,  and  said,  "  Youth !  I  think  I 
smell  fennel" 

"  There  is  fennel,  0  mighty  one ! "  replied  the 
slave, "  and  not  fennel  only,  but  parsley  and  hootej, 
pepper  and  rosemary,  garlick  from  aalamis,and  .  .* 

"  Say  no  more,  say  no  more ;  fennel  is  enoo^ 
for  moderate  men  and  brave  ones.  It  reminds  me 
of  the  field  of  Marathon." 

The  field  was  won ;  nothin^^  was  left  up<m  it. 

Another  slave  came  forward,  announcing  loudly 
and  pompously, "  Gosling  from  Brauron !  S«aoe . . 
prunes,  mustard-seed,  capers^  fenu-greek,  iiwn 
mum,  and  squills." 

" Squills  I"  exclaimed  Polus,  "they  soothe  the 
chest  It  is  not  every  cook  that  is  deep  in  the 
secrets  of  nature.  Brauron !  an  ancient  city :  I 
have  friends  in  Brauron :  I  wHl  taste,  were  it  only 
for  remembrance  of  them." 

He  made  several  essays,  several  panaes. 

"  But  when  shall  we  come  to  the  squills  t  ^^  aaid 
he,  turning  to  the  slave ;  "  the  qualities  of  the 
others  are  n^^tive." 

The  whole  dish  was,  presently. 

"Our  pastry,"  said  I,  "0  illustrious  Polos f  is 
the  only  thing  I  can  venture  to  recommend  mX 
table ;  Uie  other  dishes  are  merely  on  sufEeranoe, 
but  really  our  pastry  is  good :  I  usually  dine  en- 
tirely upon  it." 

"  Entirely ! "  cried  he,  in  amaze. 


*  O  beit/  O w<mder/kt/  O tody/  Jto. 
(tfitXnm:  {IStuftmem  (lit^w$tfm. 
Conreraation  was  never  oarried  on  withont  these 
ercn  among  philoeophen,  as  we  see  in  PlaUv  Stc 
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''With  BghoR  of  water/*  added  I,  *'and  some 
grapes,  fresh  or  dry." 

**  To  accomfNiny  yon,  0  divine  Aspasia  t  thongh 
in  good  tmth  this  said  pastry  is  but  a  sandy  sort 
of  road ;  no  great  way  can  be  made  in  it." 

The  diffident  Polus  was  not  a  bad  engineer  how- 
efWy  vod  be  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  admiring 
the  workmanship  at  the  bottom  of  ihe  salyer. 

Two  dishes  of  roast  meat  were  carried  to  him. 
I  know  not  what  one  was,  nor  could  Polus  easily 
make  up  his  mind  upon,  it :  experiment  following 
experiment.  Kid  however  was  an  old  acquaint- 
uiee. 

"  Those  who  kill  kids  "  said  he  "  deserve  well  of 
theireountiy,  for  they  grow  np  mischievous :  the 
Gods,  aware  of  this,  make  them  veiy  eatable.  They 
require  some  management,  some  skill,  some  reflec- 
tion: mint,  shalot,  dandelion,  vinegar:  strong 
(oereion  upon  them.    Chian  wine,  boy ! " 
«  What  does  Pericles  eat  1 " 
"  Do  not  mind  Pericles.    He  has  eaten  of  the 
qinils,  and  some  roast  fish,  besprinkled  with  bay- 
leaves  for  sauce.*' 
''Fish !  ay,  that  makes  him  so  vigilant  Cats 
Herehestopped,  not  however withouta  diversion 
in  bb  fibvoor  from  me,  observing  that  he  usually 
dined  on  v^etables,  fish,  and  some  bird :  that  his 
earlier  mead  was  his  longest,  confectionaiy,  honey, 
•ad  white  bread,  composing  it 
"  And  Chian  or  Lesbian  1 " 
"  He  enjoys  a  little  wine  after  dinner,  preferring 
Uie  lighter  and  subacid.*' 

"Wonderful  man! "cried  he;  "and  all  from 
RBdi  fue  m  that ! " 

When  he  rose  from  table  he  seemed  by  his 
eoontenanee  to  be  quiet  again  at  heart ;  neverthe- 
len  he  said  in  my  ear  with  a  sigh,  "  Did  I  possess 
the  power  of  Pericles,  or  the  persuasion  of  Aspasia, 
by  the  Immortala !  I  would  enrich  the  galleys 
with  a  grand  dotation.  Every  soul  of  them  should 
. .  1,  yes,  every  soul  of  them  . .  monsters  of  ingra- 
titude, hypocrites,  traitors,  they  should  for  Egypt, 
for  Garbage,  Mauritania,  Numidia.  He  will  find 
oat  before  long  what  dogs  he  has  been  skimming 
the  kettle  for." 

It  required  an  efibrt  to  be  perfectly  composed, 
ftt  a  simile  which  I  imagine  has  never  been  used 
in  the  Oreek  Umguage  since  the  days  of  Medea ; 
W I  cast  down  my  eyes,  and  said  consolatorily, 
"  It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  such  men  as  Perides 
md  Polus." 

He  would  now  have  let  me  into  the  secret,  but 
others  saved  me. 

Our  fimners,  in  the  number  of  their  supersti- 
titms,  entertain  a  firm  belief  thai  any  sol)  is  ren- 
dered more  fertile  by  burying  an  ass's  head  in  it 
On  this  idea  is  founded  the  epigram  I  send  you  : 
it  niaed  a  Uugh  at  dinner. 

Leave  me  thy  head  when  thou  art  dead, 

Spensippiu !    Prudent  fannere  ny 
An  aas's  akull  nudcea  plentiful 

The  poorest  soil ;  and  ours  is  day. 


LXIIX.  ASPASIA   TO  OLBONfi. 


Anaxagoras  is  the  true,  firm,  constant  friend  of 
Pericles;  the  golden  lamp  that  shines  perpetually 
on  the  image  I  adore.  Yet  sometimes  he  speaks 
severely.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  Pericles  took 
him  by  the  hand,  saying, 

**  0  Anaxagoras  I  sincere  and  ardent  lover  of 
Truth !  why  do  not  you  love  her  in  such  a  manner 
as  never  to  let  her  see  you  out  of  humour? " 

"  Because,"  said  Anaxagoras,  "you  divide  my 
afiections  with  her,  much  to  my  shame." 

Pericleswas  called  away  on  business ;  I  then  said: 

"  0  Anaxagoras  f  is  not  Pericles  a  truly  great 


He  answered,  ''If  Pericles  were  a  truly  great 
man,  he  would  not  wish  to  appear  difierent  from 
what  he  is ;  he  would  know  himself,  and  make 
others  know  him ;  he  seems  to  guard  against  both. 
Much  is  wanting  to  constitute  his  greatness.  He 
possesses,  it  is  true,  more  comprehensiveness  and 
concentration  than  any  living ;  perhaps  more  than 
any  since  Solon ;  but  he  thLiks  that  power  over 
others  is  better  than  power  over  himself;  as  if  a 
mob  were  worth  a  man,  and  an  acchimation  were 
worth  a  Pericles." 

"  But,"  said  I, "  he  has  absolute  command  over 
himself;  and  it  is  chiefly  by  exerting  it  that  he  has 
obtained  an  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  others." 

**  Has  he  rendered  them  wiser  and  more  virtu- 
ous 1"  said  he. 

"  You  know  best,"  replied  I,  "  having  lived 
much  longer  among  them." 

"  Perhaps,''  said  Anaxagoras, "  I  may  wrong  him ; 
perhaps  he  has  saved  them  from  worse  disasters." 

"  You  think  him  then  ambitious  1  **  sud  I,  with 
some  sadness. 

"  Ambitious  I "  cried  he ;  *'  how  so !  He  might 
have  been  a  philosopher,  and  he  is  content  to  be 
a  ruler." 

I  was  ill  at  ease. 

"  Come,'*  said  I,  "  Anaxagoras !  come  into  the 
garden  with  me.  It  is  ra^er  too  warm  indeed 
out  of  doors,  but  we  have  many  evergreens,  high 
and  shady,  and  those  who,  like  you  and  me,  never 
drink  wine,  have  little  to  dread  firom  the  heat" 

Whether  the  ilexes  and  bays  and  oleanders 
struck  his  imagination,  and  presented  the  simile, 
I  can  not  tell,  bnt  he  thus  continued  in  illustration 
of  his  disoourse> 

"  There  are  no  indeciduous  plants,  Aspasia !  the 
greater  part  lose  their  leaves  in  winter,  the  rest  in 
summer.  It  is  thus  with  men.  The  generality 
yield  and  are  stripped  under  the  first  chilly  blasts 
that  shake  them.  They  who  have  weathered  these, 
drop  leaf  after  leaf  in  the  sunshine.  The  virtues 
by  which  they  arose  to  popularity,  take  another 
garb,  another  aspect,  another  form,  and  totally 
disappear.  Be  not  unea^ ;  the  heart  of  Pericles 
will  never  diy  up,  so  many  streams  run  into  it" 

He  retired  to  his  studies;  I  spoke  but  little 
that  evening,  and  slept  late. 
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How  can  I  ever  hope  to  show  yon,  in  all  its 
brightness,  the  character  of  my  friend  1  I  will  tell 
you  how;  by  following  Love  and  Truth.  Like 
most  others  who  have  no  genins,  I  do  not  feel  the 
want  of  it,  at  least  not  here. 

A  shallow  water  may  reflect  the  son  as  perfectly 
as  a  deeper. 

The  words  of  Anaxagoras  stuck  to  me  like  this- 
tles. I  resolved  to  sp^  in  playfulness  with  the 
object  of  our  conversation.  First  I  began  to  hint 
at  enemies.    He  smiled. 

**  The  children  in  my  orchard/*  said  he,  **  are 
not  yet  grown  tall  enough  to  reach  the  fruit ;  they 
may  throw  at  it,  but  can  bring  none  down." 

"  Do  tell  me,  O  Pericles ! "  said  I,  "  now  we  are 
inseparable  for  ever,  how  many  struggles  with 
yourself  (to  say  nothing  of  others)  you  must  have 
had,  before  you  attained  the  position  you  have 
taken." 

"  It  is  pleasanter,**  answered  he,  **  to  think  of  our 
glory  than  of  the  means  by  which  we  acquired  it 

**  When  we  see  the  horses  that  have  won  at  the 
Olympian  games,  do  we  ask  what  oats  they  have 
eaten  to  give  them  such  velocity  and  str^igth ) 
Do  those  who  swim  admirably,  ever  trouble  their 
minds  about  the  bhulders  they  swam  upon  in 
learning,  or  inquire  what  beasts  supplied  them  1 
When  the  winds  are  filling  our  sails,  do  we  lower 
them  and  dehiy  our  voyage,  in  order  to  philo- 
sophise on  the  particles  of  air  composing  them,  or 
to  specuhite  what  region  produced  them,  or  what 
becomes  of  them  afterward  1" 


LXXXI.  OLSONS  TO  ASPASIA. 

At  last,  Aspasia,  you  love  indeed.  The  perfec- 
tions of  your  beloved  interest  you  less  than  the 
imperfections,  which  you  no  sooner  take  up  fbr 
reprehension,  than  you  admire,  embrace,  and 
defend.  Happy,  happy,  Aspasia  f  but  are  you 
wise  and  good  and  equable,  and  fond  of  sincerity, 
as  formerly  I  Nay,  do  not  answer  me.  The  Gods 
forbid  that  I  should  force  you  to  be  ingenious, 
and  love  you  for  it  How  much  must  you  have 
lost  before  you  are  praised  for  that  I 

ArcheUUs,  of  all  our  philosophers  the  most 
quiet  man,  and  the  most  patient  investigator,  will 
bring  you  this.  He  desires  to  be  the  hearer  of 
Anaxagoras. 


LXXXIL  ASPASIA  TO  OLBOHB. 

I  received  our  countiyman  with  great  pleasure. 
He  was  obliged  to  be  my  hearer  for  several  hours : 
I  hope  his  patience  will  never  be  so  much  tried 
by  Anaxagoras.  I  placed  them  together  at  table ; 
but  Anaxagoras  would  not  break  through  his  cus- 
tom ;  nothhig  of  philosophy.  Our  repast  would 
have  been  even  less  talkative  than  usual,  had  not 
Anaxagoras  asked  our  guest  whether  the  earlier 
Milesian  authors,  poets  or  historians,  had  men- 
tioned Homer. 


"  I  find  not  a  word  about  him  in  any  one  of 
them,"  replied  he,  '*  although  we  have  the  verb 
of  Cadmus  and  Phocylides,  the  fi»mer  no  admi- 
rable historian,  the  latter  an  indifferent  poet,  but 
not  the  less  likely  to  mention  him ;  and  they  ire 
supposed  to  have  lived  within  three  centarim  of 
his  age.  Permit  my  first  question  to  you,  in  m  j 
search  after  truth,  to  be  this ;  whether  his  age  were 
not  much  earlier  f" 

"  This  is  not  the  only  question,"  said  Antx- 
agoras,  "  on  whidi  you  will  hear  from  me  the  con- 
fession of  my  jMer  ignorance.  I  am  interested  in 
everything  that  relates  to  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind ;  and  Pericles  has  in  his  poBseerion 
every  author  whose  works  have  been  transcribed. 
The  number  will  appear  quite  incredible  to  yoo : 
there  can  not  be  fbwer  than  two  hundred.  I  find 
poetry  to  which  is  attributed  an  eariier  date  than 
to  Homer*s ;  but  stupidity  and  barbarism  are  no 
convincing  proofe.  I  find  Cretan,  Ionian,  Laeo- 
nian,  and  Boeotian,  written  certainly  more  than 
three  centuries  ago ;  the  language  is  not  oo|Hon8, 
is  not  fluent,  is  not  refined.  Pericles  says  it  is  all 
of  it  inharmonious :  of  this  I  can  not  judge;  he 
can.  Dropidee  and  Mimnermus  wrote  no  better 
verses  than  the  servant-girls  sing  upon  our  stair 
cases.  Archilocus  and  Alcman,  who  lived  aoentuy 
earlier,  composed  much  grander;  but  where  thefe 
is  at  once  ferocity  and  immodes^,  either  the  age 
must  have  been  barbarous  or  the  poet  must  bare 
been  left  behind  it  Sappho  was  in  reality  the 
reviver  of  poetry,  teaching  it  to  humanise  and 
delight;  Simonidee  brought  it  to  perfection.  The 
muse  of  Lesbos,  as  she  is  called,  and  Alecoa,  in- 
vented each  a  novel  species  of  strophe.  Aqwna 
prefers  the  poetry  of  Sappho  and  the  me^  of 
Alceeus,  which  however,  I  think  she  informs  os, 
is  less  adapted  to  her  subjects  than  hor  own  is.'' 

"  It  appears  to  me,"  said  I,  <'  that  everyone 
who  felt  strong  in  poeUy  was  ambitious  of  ban; 
an  inventor  in  its  measures.  Archilochus,  the  tasi 
of  any  note,  invented  the  iambic" 

"True,  O  Aspasia!"  said  Perides,  ''but  not 
exactly  in  the  sense  usually  received.  He  did 
not  invent,  as  many  suppose,  the  senarian  iambic, 
which  is  coeval  almost  with  the  language  itaeU; 
and  many  of  which  creep  into  the  doseet  prose 
composition,  but  he  was  the  first  who  sul^joined  a 
shorter  to  i1^  the  barb  to  the  dart,  so  fiktal  to  Cleo- 
bule  and  Lycambes.** 

"  His  first,"  said  I,  "  is  like  the  trot  of  a  mtftifi; 
his  second  is  like  the  spring  at  the  throat 

"  Homer  alone  has  ^iriched  the  hmgoage  with 
sentences  full  of  harmony.  How  long  his  verse 
was  created,  how  long  his  Gods  had  lived,  belbce 
hinij  how  long  he  himself  before  u«,  is  yet  uncer- 
tain, although  Herodotus*  is  of  opinion  that  be  e 
nearer  to  us  than  Pericles  and  Anaxagoras  admit 
But  these  two  philosophers  place  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  beyond  all  reasonable  limits;  I  know  not 
howfiuroff." 


*  The  Li/ii  nf  Homer,  appended  to  the  worin  of  Hero- 
dotm^  is  q»iirioiis. 
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*'Weiume  of  us  knowf  said  PerideB,  <'bnt 
Anmgons  hopes  that,  in  a  fotare  age,  human 
knowiadge  will  be  more  extenmve  and  more  cor- 
rect; and  Meton  has  enoomaged  as  in  our  specn- 
lifcioiifl.  The  heavenlj  bodies  may  keep  their 
Noels  two  or  three  ihooaand  years  yet ;  but  one 
orotherwiU  betray  them  to  Bomewakefiil&Toarite> 
some  Endymion  beyond  Latmos,  perhaps  in  re- 
gions midiseoTered,  certainly  in  oncalcnlated 
times.  Men  will  know  more  of  them  than  th^ 
will  ever  know  of  Homer.  Our  knowledge  on  this 
minde  of  onr  species  is  unlikely  to  increase." 


i.TTTTfT.   ASP  ASIA  TO  CLBOHB. 

IVricleSy  who  is  acknowledged  to  have  a  finer 
ear  than  any  of  our  poets  or  rhetoricians,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  yerrification  in  all  the  books,  of 
both  niad  and  Odyasea,  was  modulated  by  the 
iame  master-k^.  Sophocles  too,  certainly  less 
jolted  than  yon  would  suppose,  by  the  deep  ruts, 
angular  turns,  and  incessant  jerks  of  the  iambic, 
U^  me  that  he  finds  no  other  heroic  verses  at 
in  reeembling  it  in  the  rhythm,  and  that,  to  his 
apprehension,  it  is  not  diwiimilar  in  the  two 
poems. 

Bat  I  must  continue,  while  I  remember  them 
perfBctly,  Uie  words  of  Pericles. 

"The  Ulysses  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssea  is  not 
the  eame,  but  the  Homer  is.  Might  not  the  poet 
hate  collected,  in  his  eariier  voyages,  many  won- 
derful tales  about  the  chieftain  of  Ithaca;  about 
hui  wanderings  and  return ;  about  his  wife  and  her 
nitOfBt  Might  not  afterward  the  son  or  grand- 
son have  solicited  his  guest  and  friend  to  place 
the  amadous,  the  courageous,  the  enduring  man, 
among  the  others  whom  he  was  celebrating  in 
detached  poems,  as  leaders  against  Troyi  He 
deseribeswith  precision  eveiything  in  Ithaca;  it 
ii  erident  he  must  have  been  upon  the  spot.  Of 
all  other  countries,  of  Sicily,  of  Italy,  of  Phiygia, 
he  quite  as  evidently  writes  from  tradition  and 
lepieaentation.  Phiygia  was  subject  to  the  Assy- 
rian kings  at  the  time  when  he  commences  his 
liege.  The  Greeks,  according  to  him,  had  been 
iSTaging  the  country  many  years,  and  had  swept 
away  many  cities.  What  where  the  Assyrian 
tings  doing  t  Did  the  Grecians  lose  no  men  by 
war,  by  climate,  by  disease,  by  time,  in  the  whole 
ten  years)  Their  horses  must  have  been  strong 
and  kmg-lived :  an  excellent  breed !  to  keep  their 
teeth  and  mettle  for  five-and-twenfy.  I  should 
hare  imagined  that  some  of  them  must  have  got 
lamed,  some  few  perhaps  foundered ;  surely  here 
and  there  a  chariot  can  have  had  but  one  remain- 
ing, and  he,  in  all  probability,  not  in  the  very  best 
c<nidition.  I  can  not  but  think  that  Homer  took 
from  Seaostris  the  shield  tJiat  he  has  given  to 
Aehilles.  The  Greeks  never  worked  gold  so  skil- 
folly  as  in  this  shield,  until  our  own  Phidias 
taoght  them ;  and  even  he  possesses  not  the  art 
of  giving  an  the  various  colours  to  Uie  metal, 
vhich  are  represented  as  designating  the  fruitage, 
and  other  things  included  in  this  stupendous 


work,  and  which  the  Egyptians  in  his  time,  and 
long  earlier,  understood.  How  happened  it  that 
Uie  Trojans  had  Greek  names,  and  the  leader  of  the 
Greeks  an  Egyptian  one?  When  I  was  at  Byzan- 
tion,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  the  imaginary 
sc^e  of  Uieir  battles.  I  saw  many  sepulchral 
monuments,  of  the  most  durable  kind,  conical 
elevations  of  earth,  on  which  there  were  sheep 
and  goats  at  pasture.  There  were  ruins  b^ond, 
but  neiUier  of  a  great  city  nor  of  an  ancient  one. 
The  only  ancient  walls  I  saw  were  on  the  European 
coast,  those  of  Byzantion,  which  Aspasia  claims 
as  the  structure  of  Miletus,  and  which  the  people 
of  Megara  tell  us  were  founded  by  their  fore&thers, 
lees  than  two  centuries  ago.  But  neither  Miletus 
nor  M^;ara  was  built  when  these  walls  were  entire. 
Th^  bdong  to  the  unknown  worid,  and  are  some- 
times called  Pelasgian,  sometimes  Cyclopean; 
i^pellations  without  meaning ;  signs  that  signify 
nothing;  inscriptions  that  point  out  the  rtwd  to 
places  where  there  is  neither  place  nor  road.  Walls 
of  this  massive  structure  surround  the  ruins  of 
Phocoea,  destroyed  by  Cyrus ;  they  are  also  found 
in  Tyrriienia.  Our  acropolis  was  surmounted  by 
such,  until  the  administration  of  Themistodes, 
who  removed  the  stones  to  serve  as  foundations  to 
the  works  in  Uie  harbour;  the  occasion  being 
ui^gent,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  blocks  being 
admirably  proper  for  that  solid  structure.** 
Cleone !  are  you  tired  1  rest  then. 


LXXXIV.  ASPASIA  TO  CLBOXI. 

Several  times  had  Pericles  been  silent,  expecting 
and  inviting  our  guests  to  assiBt  him  in  the  inves- 
tigation. 

<'I  have  no  paradox  to  maintain,  no  partiality 
to  defend,"  said  he.  "Some  tell  us  that  there 
were  twenty  Homers,  some  deny  that  there  was 
ever  one.  It  were  idle  and  foolish  to  shake  the 
contents  of  a  vase  in  order  to  let  them  setUe  at 
last  We  are  perpetually  labouring  to  destroy  our 
delight,  our  composure,  our  devotion  to  superior 
power.  Of  all  the  animals  upon  earth  we  least 
knowwhatisgood(forus.  My  opinion  is,  that  what 
is  best  for  us  is  our  admiration  of  good.  No  man 
living  venerates  Homer  more  than  I  do.  He  was 
the  only  author  I  read  when  I  was  a  boy,  for  our 
teachers  are  usually  of  opinion  that  wisdom  and 
poetry  are  like  fruit  for  children,  unwholesome  if 
too  fresh.  Simonides  had  indeed  grown  somewhat 
sound;  Pindar  was  heating ;  .£schylus . . . ay, but 
.£schylus  was  almost  at  ^e  next  door.  Homer 
then  nourished  my  fitncy,  animated  my  dreams, 
awoke  me  in  the  morning,  marched  with  me,  sailed 
with  me,  taught  me  morals,  taught  me  language, 
taught  me  music  and  philosophy  and  war. 

**  Ah,  were  he  present  at  this  hour  among  us! 
that  I  might  ask  him  how  his  deities  entered  Troy. 
In  Phrygia  there  was  but  one  goddess,  the  mother 
of  all  the  Gods,  Cybele.  Unlike  our  mortal  mo- 
thers, she  was  displeased  if  you  noticed  her  chil- 
dren ;  indeed  she  disowned  them.  Her  dignity, 
her  gravity,  her  high  antiquity,  induced  the  natives 
cc  2 
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of  the  islandB,  and  afterward  the  other  Oreeks,  to 
place  their  little  Gods  under  her  protection,  and 
to  call  her  their  mother.  Jupiter  had  his  Ida, 
but  not  the  Phrygian ;  and  Pallas  was  worshipped 
in  her  citadels,  but  not  above  the  streams  of 
Simbis  and  Scamander.  Our  holy  religion  has 
not  yet  found  its  way  fu  beyond  us;  like  the 
myrtle  and  olive,  it  lovee  the  sea-air,  and  flourishes 
but  upon  few  mountains  in  Uie  interior.  The 
Cabiri  still  hold  Samothrace ;  and  we  may  almost 
hear  the  cries  of  human  victims  in  the  north. 

"  If  there  were  any  true  history  of  the  times  we 
are  exploring,  perhaps  we  might  find  in  it  that 
many  excursions,  combined  and  simultaneous, 
had  utterly  £uled ;  and  that  the  disasters  of  many 
chiefe  engaged  in  them  were  partly  concealed 
from  the  nations  they  governed  by  the  sacred  veil 
of  poetry.  Of  those  who  are  reputed  to  have 
sailed  against  Troy,  none  returned  prosperous, 
none  wiUi  Uie  men  he  had  led  out;  most  were 
forbidden  to  land  again  upon  their  native  shores, 
and  some  who  attempted  it  were  shun.  Such  is 
usually  Uie  fote  of  the  unsuccessful  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  second  great  naval  expe- 
dition of  the  Greeks  went  out  to  avenge  the 
disasters  of  the  first,  Uie  AigonauUc ;  and  the 
result  was  nearly  the  same.  Of  the  Argonauts 
few  returned.  Sparta  lost  her  Castor  and  Pollux ; 
Thessaly  her  Jason ;  and  I  am  more  disposed  to 
believe  that  the  head  of  Orpheus  rolled  down  the 
Fhasis  than  down  the  Hebrus. 

"  The  poets  gave  successes  which  the  Gods  de- 
nied. But  these  things  ooncem  us  litUe;  the 
poet  is  what  we  seek.  Needless  is  it  to  remark 
that  the  Hiad  is  a  work  of  much  reflection  and 
various  knowledge;  the  Odyaaea  is  the  marvellous 
result  of  a  vivid  and  wUd  imagination.  Aspasia 
prefers  it  Homer,  in  nearly  the  thirty  years 
which  I  conceive  to  have  intervened  between  the 
fanciful  work  and  the  graver,  had  totally  lost  his 
pleasantries.  Polyphemus  could  amuse  him  no 
longer ;  Circe  lighted  up  in  vain  her  fires  of  cedar- 
wood  ;  Calypso  had  lost  her  charms ;  her  maidens 
were  mute  around  her ;  the  Lestrigons  lay  asleep ; 
the  Syrens  sang 

*  Gome  hitbar*  O  pMter  by !  oome  hither, 
O  glory  of  the  Aohalans  I  * 

and  the  smooth  waves  quivered  wiUi  the  sound, 
but  the  harp  of  the  old  man  had  no  chord  that 
vibrated. 

"  In  the  Odyaaea  he  invokes  the  Muse ;  in  the 
Iliad  he  invokes  her  as  a  Goddess  he  had  invoked 
before.  He  begins  the  Odyaaea  as  the  tale  of  a 
fiunily,  to  which  he  would  listen  as  she  rehearsed 
it ;  the  Iliad  as  a  song  of  warriors  and  divinities, 
worthy  of  the  Goddess  herself  to  sing  before  the 
world. 

**  Demonstrate  that  metaphors  are  discoverable, 
drawn  from  things  believ^  to  have  been  unin- 
vented  in  the  Homeric  age ;  what  does  it  provel 
Merely  that  Homer,  who  lived  among  the  islands, 
and  among  those  who  had  travelled  into  all  the 
known  regions  of  the  world,  had  collected  more 


knowledge  than  Uie  shepherds  and  boar-himters 
on  the  continent. 

**  Demonstrate  that  some  books  in  the  eompila- 
Uon  retain  slight  traces  of  a  language  not  exactly 
the  same  as  the  others.  What  thent  Might 
they  not  have  been  composed  while  he  visited 
oountries  in  which  that  dialect  was  indig^iousl 
or  might  they  not  have  been  found  there  at  the 
first  collection  of  the  songs,  having  undergone 
some  modification  from  the  ringers,  adapted  to 
the  usages  and  phraseology  of  the  people  1 

"  Who  doubts  that  what  was  illegible  or  ob- 
scure in  the  time  of  Lycuigus,  was  rendered 
clearer  by  the  learned  Spartan  t  that  some  Cretan 
words,  not  the  Dorian  of  Sparta,  had  crept  in ; 
that  others  were  subsUtuted ;  that  Solon,  Pkis- 
tratus,  and  Hipparchus,  had  also  to  correct  a  few 
of  these  corrections,  and  many  things  more)  They 
found  a  series  of  songs ;  never  was  there  a  seriei 
of  such  length  without  an  oversight  or  gap. 

**  Shall  the  aalpinx  be  sounded  in  my  earl 
Homer  may  have  introduced  it  by  way  of  allvsion 
in  one  poem,  not  wanting  it  in  the  other.  He 
Grecians  of  his  time  never  used  it  in  batUe ;  east- 
em  nations  did ;  and  perhaps  had  he  known  the 
Phrygians  better,  its  blasts  would  have  sounded 
on  the  plains  of  Troy.  He  would  have  discovered 
that  trumpets  had  been  used  among  them  for 
many  ages.  We  possess  no  knowledge  of  any 
nation  who  cultivated  the  science  of  music  so 
early,  or  employed  so  great  a  variety  of  wind-in- 
struments, unless  it  be  the  Sidonian.  Little  did 
he  know  of  Phrygia,  and  as  litUe  do  we  know  of 
him.  His  beantiAil  creation  lies  dispkyed  before 
us ;  the  creator  is  hidden  in  his  own  splendour. 
I  can  more  easily  believe  that  his  hand  cons^ucted 
the  whole,  than  that  twenty  men  could  be  found, 
at  nearly  the  same  time,  each  of  genius  suffident 
for  the  twentieth  part;  because  in  many  cen- 
turies there  arose  not  a  single  one  ei^Mible  of  such 
a  production  as  that  portion. 

"  Archilochus  and  Simonides  are  exeeOent 
only  in  Uieir  shorter  poems ;  they  could  not  have 
whisUed  so  well  throughout  a  long  march.  Diffi- 
culties are  to  be  overcome  on  both  rides.  We  have 
no  grammarians  worthy  of  the  ^>pellation ;  none 
in  any  district  of  Greece  has  studied  the  origin 
and  etymology  of  his  language.  We  sing  like  the 
birds,  equally  ignorant  whence  our  voice  arises^ 
What  is  worse,  we  are  fonder  of  theories  than  of 
truth,  and  believe  that  we  have  not  room  enough 
to  build  up  anything,  until  we  subvert  what  we 
find  before  us.  Be  it  so ;  but  let  it  be  only  what 
is  obnoxious,  what  opposes  our  reason,  what  dis- 
turbs our  tranquillity  of  mind ;  not  what  shows 
us  the  extent  of  the  one,  the  potency  of  the  oth^, 
and,  consoling  us  for  being  mortal,  assures  us  that 
our  structures  may  be  as  durable  as  those  of  Uie 
Gods  themselves.  The  name  of  Homer  will  be 
venerated  as  long  as  Uie  holiest  of  theirs ;  I  dare 
not  say  longer ;  I  dare  not  say  by  wiser  men.  I 
hope  I  am  guilty  of  no  impiety;  I  should  aggra- 
vate it  by  lowering  Homer,  the  loftiest  of  tb^r 
works." 
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LXXXT.  OLBONB  TO  ASPA8IA. 

We  are  loaing,  day  by  day,  one  friend  or  other. 
Artemidora  of  ^^hesos  was  betrothed  to  Elpenor, 
and  their  nuptials,  it  was  believed,  were  at  hand. 
How  gladly  would  Artemidora  haTe  survived 
Hpenor.  I  pitied  her  almost  as  much  as  if  she 
had.  I  must  ever  love  true  lovers  on  the  eve  of 
separation.  These  indeed  were  little  known  to 
me  until  a  short  time  before.  We  became  friends 
vhen  our  fisttes  had 'made  us  relatives.  On  these 
occasions  there  are  always  many  verses^  but  not 
ihrayB  so  true  in  feeling  and  in  fiict  as  those 
which  I  shall  now  transcribe  for  you. 

"  Artonidorm !  Gods  inTtdble, 
White  thou  art  lying  Daint  along  the  ooiioh» 
HftTe  tiad  the  sandal  to  thy  veined  feet. 
And  stand  beeide  Uiee.  ready  to  conrey 
Thy  weary  steps  where  other  rivers  flow. 
Refreshing  shadee  will  waft  thy  weariness 
Away,  and  roioes  like  thine  own  come  nigh, 
BoUoitinf ,  nor  vainly,  thy  emhraoe." 
Artemidora  sigb'd,  and  would  have  press'd 
The  hand  now  pressing  hers,  but  was  too  weak. 
Fate's  shears  were  over  her  dark  hair  unseen 
While  thus  Elpenor  spake :  helook'dinto 
Eyas  that  had  given  light  and  life  erewhile 
To  those  above  them,  those  now  dim  with  tears 
And  watchfulness.    Again  he  spake  of  Joy 
BtemaL    At  that  word,  that  sad  word,  j^. 
Faithful  and  fond  her  bosom  heav'd  once  more. 
Her  head  fell  baok :  one  sob,  one  loud  deep  sob 
Swidl'd  through  the  darksn'd  chamber ;  *twas  not  hot : 
With  her  that  old  boat  inoormptiblOi 
Unwearied,  undiverted  in  its  course, 
Had  plash'd  the  water  up  tbe  farther  ttrand. 


liXXXYI.   ASPASIA  TO  OLEOITB. 

Aristophanes  often  dines  with  ns;  nevertheless 
he  is  secretly  an  enemy  of  Pericles,  and,  fearing 
to  offend  him  personally,  is  satirical  on  most  of 
our  friends.  Meton,  whose  character  yon  know 
already,  great  in  astronomy,  great  in  geometry, 
great  in  architecture,  was  consulted  by  Pericles 
o&  beautifying  the  streets  of  the  city,  which  are 
doie  and  crooked.  No  sooner  had  Aristophanes 
heard  this,  than  he  began  to  compose  a  comedy, 
entitled  The  Birds.  He  has  here  represented  our 
qoiet  contemplative  Meton,  wiUi  a  rule  and  com- 
pMB  in  his  hands,  uttering  the  most  ludicrous 
absurdities.  Meton  is  a  plain,  unassuming,  in- 
oflensive  man,  and  never  speaks  inconsiderately. 
The  character  is  clumsily  drawn ;  but  that  fittdt 
VIS  easily  corrected,  by  representing  poor  Meton 
under  the  chastisement  of  the  cudgeL  There  is 
80  much  wit  in  this,  I  doubt  whether  any  audience 
canrenstit  There  is  magic  in  every  stroke,  and 
vbat  was  amiss  is  mended  and  made  whole  again 
ere  tiie  hammer  fiJls.  How  easy  a  way  of  setting  all 
things  to  rights,  with  only  one  dissentient  voice ! 

In  the  same  comedy  is  ridiculed  the  project  of 
Pericles,  on  a  conformity  of  weights  and  measures 
in  Attica  and  her  dependencies.  More  wit !  an- 
other beating ! 

When  Aristophanes  made  us  the  next  visit,  Pe- 
dicles, after  greeting  him  with  much  good-nature, 
uid  after  various  conversations  with  him,  seemed 


suddenly  to  recollect  something,  and,  with  more 
fiuniliarity  than  usual,  took  him  gently  by  the 
elbow,  led  him  a  litUe  amde,  and  said  with  ti 
smile,  and  in  a  low  voice, 

"  My  dear  friend  Aristophanes  I  I  find  you  are 
by  no  means  willing  to  receive  the  same  measure  as 
you  give ;  but  remember,  the  people  have  ordered 
the  adjustment,  the  surest  preservative  against 
frttud,  particuhirly  that  by  which  the  poorer  are 
mostly  the  sufferers.  Take  care  they  do  not  im- 
peach you,  knowing  as  you  do  how  inefficient  is 
my  protection.  It  is  chiefly  on  such  an  occasion 
I  should  be  sony  to  be  in  a  minority  .** 

Aristophanes  blushed  and  looked  alarmed.  Pe- 
ricles took  him  by  the  hand,  whispering  in  his 
ear,  "  Do  not  let  us  enter  into  a  conspiracy  against 
Equity,  by  attacking  the  uniformity  of  weights 
and  measures ;  nor  against  Comedy,  by  giving  the 
magistrates  a  pretext  to  forbid  its  represen- 
tation.** 

Aristophanes  turned  toward  Pentarces,  who 
stood  near  him,  and  said, 

**  I  can  write  a  comedy  as  well  as  most ;  Peri- 
cles can  act  one  better  than  any.** 

Aristophanes,  in  my  opinion,  might  have  easily 
been  the  first  lyric  poet  now  living,  except  Sopho- 
cles and  Euripides ;  he  chose  rather  to  be  the 
bitterest  satirist  How  many,  adorned  with  all 
the  rarities  of  intellect,  have  stumbled  on  the  en- 
trance into  life,  and  have  made  a  wrong  choice  on 
the  yery  thing  which  was  to  determine  their 
course  for  ever !  This  is  among  the  reasons,  and 
perhaps  is  the  principal  one,  why  the  wise  and  the 
happy  are  two  distinct  chisses  of  men. 


LXXXVn.  ASPASIA  TO  OLEONB. 

I  had  retired  before  Aristophanes  went  home. 
On  my  return,  it  was  evident  that  some  one  pre- 
sent had  inveighed  against  the  poet's  effrontery, 
for  I  was  in  time  to  catch  these  words  of  Pericles : 

"  Why  should  I  be  angry  with  the  writers  of 
comedy  1  Is  it  because  they  tell  me  of  the  fiiults 
I  find  in  myself  1  Surely  not ;  for  he  who  finds 
them  in  hiinself  may  be  qifite  certain  that  others 
have  found  them  in  him  long  before,  and  have 
shown  much  forbearance  in  tiie  deli^. 

"  la  it  because  I  am  told  of  those  I  have  not 
discovered  in  mel  Foolish  indeed  were  this.  I 
am  to  be  angry,  it  seems,  because  a  man  forewarns 
me  that  I  have  enemies  in  my  chamber,  who  will 
stab  me  when  they  find  me  asleep,  and  because  he 
helps  me  to  catch  them  and  disarm  them. 

"  But  it  is  such  an  indignity  to  be  ridiculed  \ 
I  incurred  a  greater  when  I  threw  myself  into  the 
way  of  ridicule :  a  greater  still  should  I  suffer  if  I 
tried  whetiier  it  oould  be  remedied  by  resentment. 

"  Ridicule  often  parries  resentment,  but  resent- 
ment never  yet  parried  ridicule." 

LXXXVin.   ASPASIA   TO   HSRODOTUS. 

Herodotus !  if  there  is  any  one  who  admires 
your  writings  more  than  another,  it  is  I.    No 
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residence  in  Attica  will  ever  make  me  prefer  the 
dialect  to  ours ;  no  writer  will  charm  my  ear  as 
you  have  done ;  and  yet  yon  can  not  bring  me  to 
belieye  that  the  sun  is  diiyen  ont  of  his  course  by 
storms ;  nor  any  of  the  consequences  you  deduce 
from  it,  occasioning  the  oyerflow  of  the  Nile. 
The  opinion  you  consider  as  unfounded,  namely, 
that  it  arises  from  the  melting  of  the  snows,  and 
from  the  periodical  ndns  on  the  mountains  of 
Ethiopia,  is  however  that  of  Pericles  and  Anax- 
agoras,  who  attribute  it  also  to  Thales,  in  their 
estimation  the  soundest  and  shrewdest  of  philo- 
sophers. They  appear  to  have  very  strange 
notions  about  the  sun,  about  his  magnitude,  his 
position,  and  dirtance ;  and  I  doubt  whether  you 
could  persuade  them  that  the  three  stoutest  winds 
are  able  to  move  him  one  furlong.  I  am  a  great 
doubter,  you  see;  but  they,  I  do  assure  you,  are 
greater.  Pericles  is  of  opinion  that  natural 
philosophy  has  made  but  litUe  progress ;  and  yet 
that  many  more  disooTeries  have  burst  open 
before  the  strenuous  inquirer  than  have  been 
manifested  to  the  world;  that  some  have  been 
suppressed  by  a  fear  of  the  public,  and  some  by  a 
contempt  for  it 

"  In  the  inteUectual,"  said  he,  <'  as  in  the  phy- 
sical, men  grasp  you  firmly  and  tenaciously  by  the 
hand,  creeping  close  at  your  side,  step  for  step, 
while  you  lead  them  into  darkness;  but  when  you 
conduct  them  into  sudden  light,  they  start  and 
quit  you." 

0  Herodotus !  may  your  life  and  departure  be 
happy  1  But  how  can  it  be  expected !  No  other 
deities  have  ever  received  such  honours  as  you 
have  conferred  upon  the  Muses;  and  alas,  how 
inefficient  are  th^  to  reward  or  protect  their 
votaries  1 


LXXXIX.  OLIOHX  TO  ASPASIA. 

The  tragedy  of  Phiynicus,  on  the  devastation 
of  our  city  by  the  Persians,  will  outlast  all  the 
cities  now  flourishing  on  earth.*  Heavy  was  the 
mulct  to  which  the  poet  was  condemned  by  the 
Athenians  for  the  tears  he  drew  from  them  in 
the  theatre. 

Is  it  not  remarkable  that  we  have  never  found 
any  MUesian  poem  on  the  same  subject?  Surely 
there  must  have  been  severaL  Within  how  short 
a  period  have  they  perished!  Lately,  in  searching 
the  houses  of  such  inhabitants  as  were  suspected 
of  partiality  to  the  interests  of  Lacediemon, 
these  verses  were  discovered.  They  bear  the 
signature  of  Aldheia,  daughter  of  Charidemua 
ondAstyage, 

We  have  often  heard  her  story.  Often  have  we 
sat  upon  the  mound  of  ruins  under  which  she 
lies  buried :  often  have  we  plucked  frt>m  it  the 
white  cyclamen,  sweetest  of  all  sweet  odours,  and 
played  with  its  stiff  reverted  little  horns,  pouring 

*  This  tngvdy.  which  prodnoed  a  more  powwfol  effect 
than  any  other  on  record,  has  failed  howerer  to  faimi  the 
prophecy  of  Cleone:  the  Ode  of  AlelheU,  on  which  she 
places  so  anall  a  Talne,  has  ontUred  It 


forth  a  parsimonious  fragrance,  won  only  when  we 
applied  to  them  tenderly  and  closely. 

Whether  poor  Aletheia  gave  for  life  more  than 
life's  value,  it  were  worse  than  curiosity  to  inqoiie. 
She  loved  her  deliverer;  and,  at  the  iniitig»tiofi 
of  many  less  gentle,  she  was  slain  for  loving  him. 
When  the  city  was  again  in  possession  of  the 
citizens,  she  was  stoned  to  death  for  fitvooring  the 
invader;  and  her  mother  rushed  forward  and 
shared  it.  These  are  things  you  know;  her  poem, 
her  only  one  extant,  you  do  not.  You  wUl  find  in 
it  little  of  poetiy,  but  much  of  what  is  better  and 
rarer,  true  afiection. 

ALBTRBIA  TO  PmUOKTSa. 

Phiaortes !  where  art  thoa  ? 
The  flames  were  panting  after  OS,  their  davta 

Had  pierced  to  many  hearts 
BeCore  the  Oodib  who  beard  nor  prayer  nor  vow ; 

Tenqdea  had  sank  to  earth,  and  other  Mnoka 
O'er  riven  altars  hroka 
Than  curled  fkom  myirh  and  nar^ 
When  like  a  Ood  among 
Ann*d  hoeta  and  onazm'd  throng 

Thee  I  dlsoern'd,  implored,  and  caught  one  brief 

Thoa  psssff :  fhnn  thy  side 
Sudden  two  bowmen  ride 
And  hmry  me  away. 
Thoa  and  all  hope  were  gone . . 
They  looe*d  me . .  and  alone 
In  a  oloeed  teot'mid  gory  arms  I  lay. 

How  did  my  tears  then  bom 
When,  dreading  thy  retain. 
Behold  thee  reappearl 
Nor  helm  nor  sword  nor  wpmt .  . 

In  Tiolet  gold-hemm'd  vest 
Thoa  cameet  forth ;  too  soon ! 
FUlen  at  thy  feet,  daspt  to  thy  breast, 
I  stmggje,  sob,  and  swoon. 

•*0  send  me  to  my  mother!  bidheroome. 

And  take  my  last  ISuewell ! 
One  blow !..  enoagh  liar  both ..  on 

'TIS  there  o«r  happy  dweO." 

Thoaorderest:  csll'd  and  gone 
At  once  they  are  who  breathe  for  thy 
Thoa  stoodeet  nigh  me,  soothing 
And  pressing  in  both  thine  my  hand. 

Then,  and  then  only,  when  it  tore 

My  hair  to  hide  my  Cue ; 
And  gently  did  thy  own  bend  o*er 
The  al^Ject  head  war-doomed  to  dire 

Ionian  was  thy  tongue. 
And  when  thoa  badest  me  to  raise 
That  head,  nor  lear  in  aoght  thy  gase, 

I  dared  look  ap . .  bat  dared  not  long. 

«  Wait,  maiden,  wait!  if  none  are  here 
Bearing  a  charm  to  charm  a  tear. 
There  may  (who  knows  ?)  be  foand  at  last 
Some  solace  for  the  sorrow  past* 

My  mother,  ere  the  soonds  had  csasTd, 

Barst  in,  and  drew  me  down : 
Her  Joy  o'erpowered  as  both,  her  brsaet 

Covered  lost  friends  and  ruin'd  town. 

Sweet  thought!  bat  yleldhig  now 
To  many  harsher  I    By  what  blow 
Art  thoa dissevsrsd from  me?    War, 

That  hath  oareer'd  too  far, 
doseth  his  pintooB.    **  Come,  Phraortea, 

To  thy  fond  fdends  at  home ! " 
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Thns  bedniis  Lore.    Away  then,  wiahet  i 
O  may  thy  mother  he  m  bteat 
Af  one  whoee  eyee  wflKiiktenit 
^  Ichlld! 


1  my  heart  must  he : 
t  the  young  and  feetiTe  train 
Which  thon  rerialteat  again 
May  none  he  happier  (thia  I  fear)  than  the ! 


Xa  A8PA8IA  TO  OLEONE. 

Perhape  I  like  the  Ode  of  Aletheia  more  than 
yoo  do,  because  yon  sent  it  me ;  and  you  perhaps 
woold  have  liked  it  more  than  I,  had  I  sent  it 
yon.  There  are  writings  which  must  lie  long 
upon  the  straw  before  ihey  mellow  to  the  taste; 
and  there  are  sonuner  firoits  which  can  not  abide 
the  keeping. 

My  heart  assures  me  that  Aletheia,  had  she 
Hyedy  might  hare  excelled  in  poetry ;  and  the 
loss  of  a  loTcr  is  a  help  to  it.  We  must  defer  our 
attempts  to  ascertun  her  station  in  the  world  of 
poetiy :  for  we  never  see  the  just  dimensions  of 
what  is  dose  before  our  eyes.  Faults  are  best  dis- 
eoTered  near,  and  beauties  at  some  distance. 

Aletheia,  who  found  £&Your  with  Cleone,  is 
surely  not  unworthy  to  take  her  seat  in  the  library 
of  Pericles. 

I  will  look  for  a  cyclamen  to  place  within  the 
seroU :  I  must  find  it  and  gather  it  and  place  it 
there  mysell    Sweety  hapless  Aletheia  f 

XOL  ASPA8IA  TO  OLBONX. 

Nothing  is  pleasanter  to  me  than  exploring  in 
a  library.  YThat  a  delight  in  being  a  ^scoyerer! 
Among  a  loose  accumulation  of  poetry,  the  greater 
part  exoessiTely  bad,  the  verses  I  am  about  to 
transcribe  are  perhaps  the  least  so. 

Life  peases  not  as  some  men  say. 
If  yon  will  only  urge  his  stay. 

And  treat  htm  kindly  aU  the  while. 
He  iliee  the  diuy  strife  of  towna. 
Cowers  hefote  thunder-bearing  firowns, 
But  freshens  up  again  at  song  and  smile. 

Ardalia!  we  will  place  him  berei 
And  immiiae  that  nor  sigh  nor  tear 

Shall  erer  trouble  his  repose. 
What  precious  ssal  will  yon  impvess 
To  ratify  his  hj^pinees? 
That  nee  thrD'whleh  you  breathe  ?  Come,  bring  that  roee. 


XOII.  ASPASIA  TO  OLEOHK 

Knowing  how  desirous  I  have  always  been  to 
learn  the  history  of  Athens  for  these  last  fifty 
years,  and  chiefly  that  part  of  it  in  which  my 
Perides  has  partaken  so  largely ;  and  to  reward 
my  forbearance  in  abstaining  from  every  close  and 
importunate  inquiry,  he  pla^  a  scrap  of  paper  in 
my  hands  this  morning. 

''Bead  that,"  said  he. 

It  was  no  ea^  matter :  few  sentences  would 
have  been  legible  without  my  interpreter ;  indeed 
there  were  not  many  unerased. 

"  This  speech,**  replied  he,  "  occupied  me  one 


wliole  night,  and  somewhat  of  the  next  morning  : 
I  had  so  very  much  not  to  say." 

Aware  that  the  party  of  Cimon  would  interest 
the  people  in  his  behalf,  so  that  a  leader  from 
among  his  relatives  or  friends  might  be  proposed 
and  brought  forward,  Pericles  was  resolved  to 
anticipate  these  exertions.    See  his  few  words. 

*'  We  have  lost,  0  Athenians !  not  a  town,  nor 
a  battle ;  these  you  would  soon  regain ;  but  we 
have  lost  a  great  man,  a  true  lover  of  his  country, 
Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades. 

"  I  well  remember  the  grief  you  manifested  at 
the  necessity  of  removing  him  for  a  time,  from 
among  the  insidious  men  who  would  have  worked 
upon  his  generous  temper,  ductile  as  gold.  Never 
cbuld  I  have  believed  I  had  sufficient  interest  with 
some  I  see  before  me,  firm  almost  unto  hardness, 
whose  patriotism  and  probity  had  been  the  most 
alarmed ;  but  they  listened  to  me  with  patience, 
and  revoked  the  sentence  of  banishment  Cimon 
returned  from  Sparta^  took  the  command  of  your 
armies,  vanquished  the  Persians,  and  imposed  on 
them  such  conditions  as  will  humble  their  pride 
for  ever. 

**  Our  £&thers  were  ungenerous  to  his :  we  will, 
as  becomes  us,  pay  their  debts,  and  remove  the 
dust  from  their  memory.  Miltiades  was  always 
great,  and  only  once  unsuccessful:  Cimon  was 
greater,  and  never  unfortunate  but  in  the  temporary 
privation  of  your  affections.  History  ofiers  us  no 
example  of  so  consummate  a  commander. 

''  I  propose  that  a  statue  be  erected  to  Cimon, 
son  of  Miltiades,  vanquisher  of  the  Persians.*' 

XOm.  ASPASIA  TO  OLEORH. 

There  are  secrets  which  not  even  love  should 
try  to  penetrate.  I  am  afraid  of  knowing  who 
caused  the  banishment  of  Cimon :  certainly  he  was 
impeached  by  Pericles,  who  nevertheless  praised 
him  highly  whenever  his  name  was  mentioned. 
He  has  allowed  me  to  transcribe  his  speech  after 
the  sentence  of  the  judges,  and  with  it  his  letter 
of  recall. 

TO  TBI  ATHSHIAKS, 
On  the  Banishment  qf  Cimon. 

In  your  wisdom,  0  Athenians,  you  have  decreed 
that  Cimon  son  of  Miltiades  be  exiled  from  our  city. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  errors  or  the  crimes 
of  Cimon,  much  of  them  should,  injustice  to  your- 
selves, and  in  humanity  to  the  prosecuted,  be 
ascribed  to  the  perversity  of  that  fiicUon,  which 
never  ceases  or  relaxes  in  its  attempts  to  thwart 
your  determinations,  and  to  deprive  you  of  autho- 
rity at  home,  of  respect  in  the  sight  of  Greece. 

But  I  abjure  you  to  remember  the  services  both 
of  Cimon  and  of  Miltiades ;  and  to  afford  the  ban- 
ished man  no  reason  or  plea  to  call  in  question  your 
liberality.  Permit  the  rents  of  his  many  farms 
in  Attica  to  be  carried  to  him  in  Sparta ;  and  let 
it  never  be  said  that  a  citizen  of  Athens  was  obliged 
to  the  most  illiberal  and  penurious  of  people  for 
a  sustenance.  Not  indeed  that  there  is  any  danger 
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of  Sparta  entertaining  him  too  honourably.  She 
may  pay  for  services ;  bat  rather  for  those  which 
are  to  be  performed  than  for  those  which  hare 
been ;  and  to  the  man  rather  whp  may  do  her 
harm  than  to  him  who  can  do  it  no  longer. 

Let  us  hope  that  at  some  future  day  Cimon 
may  be  aware  of  his  mistake,  and  regetrd  with 
more  veneration  the  image  of  his  &th6r  than  the 
throne  of  his  futher's  enemy.  ' 

ZOIV.   PIRICLES  TO  CDCOR. 

There  are  few  cities,  0  Cimon,  that  have  men 
for  their  inhabitanta.  Whatever  is  out  of  Greece, 
and  not  Grecian,  is  nearer  the  animal  world 
than  the  intellectual :  some  even  in  Greece  are 
but  midway.  Leave  them  behind  you ;  return  to 
your  country,  and  conquer  her  assailants.  Whole- 
some is  the  wisdom  that  we  have  gathered  from 
misfortune,  and  sweet  the  repose  that  dwells  upon 
renown. 

XOV.   A8PA8IA  TO  CLEOHB. 

Generally  we  are  little  apt  to  exaggerate  merit. 
In  our  maladies  of  the  mind  the  cold  fit  usually  is 
longer  and  more  intense  than  the  hot,  and  our 
dreams  are  rarely  of  water  in  the  desert.  We 
must  have  been  among  the  departed  before  we 
experience  this  sensation.  In  our  road  through 
life,  we  may  happen  to  meet  with  a  man  casting 
a  stone  reverentially  to  enlarge  the  cairn  of  an- 
other, which  stone  he  had  carried  in  his  bosom 
to  sling  against  that  very  other's  head.  Seriously, 
my  Cleone,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  even  in 
these  dark  days  (as  they  are  called)  of  literature 
we  may  occasionally  catch  a  glimpse  of  poetry. 
We  should  be  laughed  at  if  we  ventured  to  com- 
pare the  living  with  the  dead,  who  always  are 
preferable,  but  there  are  choruses  in  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  as  pathetical  as  those  tender  words 
of  Sappho  in  her  invocation  to  Hesperos :  "  Thou 
bringest  the  wine,  thou  bringest  the  kid,  thou 
bringost  the  maiden  to  her  mother.**  Certainly 
these  words  are  very  unsophistical,  and  they  who 
have  seen  others  weep  at  them,  weep  also.  But 
pardon  me,  if  looking  attentively,  you  find  no  letter 
in  the  sentence  obliterated  by  a  tear  of  mine. 
Sometimes  I  fiincy  that  the  fecility  and  pliancy  of 
our  language  is  the  reason  why  many  of  the  most 
applauded  verses  are  written  with  more  intcnse- 
ncss  of  feeling  and  less  expenditure  of  thought. 
What  is  graceful  must  be  easy ;  but  many  things 
are  very  easy  which  are  not  very  graceful  There  is 
a  great  deal  even  of  Attic  poetry  in  which  a  slight 
covering  of  wax  is  drawn  over  a  bundle  of  the 
commonest  tow  and  tatters :  we  must  not  bring 
it  too  near  the  lamp. .  But  it  is  something  to 
abstain  from  an  indulgence  in  grossness,  prolixity, 
and  exaggeration,  which  are  never  the  signs  of 
fertility,  but  frequently  the  reverse.  This  abstin- 
ence is  truly  Attic,  but  Attic  not  exclusively :  for 
Pindar  has  given  manifold  examples  of  it,  and  is 
■heavy  and  tedious  then  only  when  he  wipes  away  the 
foam  off  his  bit  with  old  storiesand  dry  genealogies. 


SPSBOH  OF  PBBICLKS. 
Oti  (A«  IHftetion  nfEulxea  and  Mtffura, 

Euboea  has  rejected  our  authority  and  allianee, 
Megara  our  friendship.  Under  what  pretext? 
That  we  have  employed  in  the  decoration  of  oar 
city  the  sums  of  money  they  stipulated  to  contri- 
bute annually ;  a  subsidy  to  resist  the  Persisos. 
What !  must  we  continue  a  war  of  extermination 
with  Persia,  when  she  no  longer  has  the  powo-  to 
molest  us  1  when  peace  has  been  sworn  and  |m>- 
claimed  1  Do  we  violate  the  compact  with  oar 
confederates  1  No ;  men  of  Athens !  our  fleets  m 
in  harbour,  every  ship  in  good  condition;  our 
arsenals  are  well  stored ;  and  we  are  as  prompt  md 
as  able  now  to  repell  aggression  as  we  ever  were. 

Are  our  dues  then  to  be  withholden  fr(»n  u, 
because  we  have  anticipated  our  engagements? 
because  our  navy  and  our  army  are  in  readinew 
before  they  are  wanted]  because,  while  our  un- 
grateful aUies  were  plotting  our  ruin,  we  wen 
watching  over  their  interests  and  providing  for 
their  security  ?  States,  like  private  men,  are  sab- 
ject  to  the  distemper  of  ingratitude,  erasing  from 
their  memory  the  impression  of  past  benefits ;  but 
it  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Mqgarians  to  r^ 
compense  them  with  hatred  and  animouty.  Not 
only  have  we  protected  them  from  aggression,  bj 
building  for  them  the  very  walls  from  whidi  thej 
now  defy  us ;  but,  when  Mardonius  sent  againit 
them,  at  Mount  Cithseron,  the  whole  force  of  the 
Median  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Magestioa^ 
and  when  they  called  aloud  to  every  near  battalion 
of  the  Grecian  army,  and  when  Fansanias  in  nm 
repeated  the  exhortation,  three  hundred  Atheni- 
ans, led  by  Olympiodoros  son  of  Lampon,  threw 
themselves  forward  from  Erythrai,  and,  after  losing 
many  brave  comrades,  rescued  from  imminoit 
deatL  the  &thers  of  those  degenerate  men  who  are 
now  in  the  vanguard  of  conspirators  against  os. 
Ingratitude  may  be  left  to  the  chastisement  of  the 
Gods,  but  the  sword  must  consolidate  broken 
treaties.  No  state  can  be  respected  if  fragment 
after  fragment  may  be  detached  from  it  with  im- 
punity ;  if  traitors  are  permitted  to  ddude  and 
discompose  the  contented,  and  to  seduce  the  igno- 
rant from  their  allegiance ;  if  loyalty  is  proclaimed 
a  weakness,  sedition  a  duty,  conspiracy  wisdom, 
and  rebellion  heroism.  It  is  a  crime  then  for  ns 
to  embellish  our  city !  it  is  a  reproach  to  enlai:ge 
and  fortify  our  harbours !  In  vain  have  we  repre- 
sented to  the  clamorous  and  refractory,  that  their 
annual  contributions  are  partiy  due  to  us  for  past 
exertions,  and  partiy  the  price  of  our  protection, 
at  this  time,  and  in  future ;  and  not  against  Perna 
only,  but  against  pirates.  Our  enemies  have  per- 
suaded them  that  rebellion  and  war  are  better 
things ;  our  enemies,  who  were  Utely  theirs,  and 
who  by  this  perfidious  instigation  are  about  to 
becomie  so  more  cruelly  than  ever.  Are  Athenians 
avaricious  ?  are  Athenians  oppressive  1  Even  the 
slaves  in  our  city  have  easier  access  to  the  comforts 
and  delights  of  life  than  the  citiricns  of  almost 
any  other.  Until  of  late  the  Megarians  were  prood 
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of  our  conMngnmity,  and  refused  to  be  called  the 
descendants  of  Apollo,  in  hopes  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  the  children  of  Pandion.  Although  in 
later  times  thej  became  the  allies  of  Sparta,  they 
can  not  but  remember  that  we  have  always  been 
their  Mends,  often  their  deliverers ;  and  it  is  only 
for  their  dishonest  and  perfidy  that  we  now  are 
resolred  at  last  to  prohibit  them  from  the  advan- 
tages of  oar  ports.  Sparta  and  Corinth  have 
instigated  them ;  Corinth,  whose  pride  and  injus- 
tice have  driven  Corcyra,  with  her  fleets,  to  seek 
delirerance  in  the  Pineus.  What  have  we  to  fear 
from  so  strange  a  union  as  that  of  Corinth  and 
Sparta  1  Are  any  two  nations  so  unlike  1  so  little 
formed  for  mutual  succour  or  for  mutual  esteem  ? 
Hitherto  we  have  shared  both  our  wealth  and  our 
dangers  with  Euboea.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  suc- 
ceasfid  war,  at  the  signature  of  a  most  honourable 
and  advantageous  peace,  we  are  derided  and  re- 
proaehed.  What  is  it  they  discover  to  despise  in 
Qsl  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is.  It  is  the  timid 
step  of  blind  men :  this  they  saw  in  us  while  they 
were  tampering  with  Sparta.  Not  ashamed  of 
their  seduction,  they  now  walk  hand  in  hand,  with 
open  front,  and  call  others  to  join  in  their  in&my. 
They  have  renounced  our  amity,  they  have  spumed 
oar  expostulations,  they  have  torn  our  treaties, 
and  they  have  defied  our  arms.  At  the  peril  of 
being  odled  a  bad  citizen,  I  lament  your  blind- 
neae,  0  M^ara  and  Euboea ! 


XCVI.   ASPASIA  TO  OLEOITK. 

I  find,  among  the  few  records  in  my  hands,  that 
Pmeles  went  in  person,  and  conquered  the  fiuth- 
le»  Megara  and  the  refractory  Euboea.  Before 
he  sailed  to  attack  the  island,  he  warned  the 
Athenians  against  an  inconsiderate  parsimony, 
which  usually  terminates  in  fruitless  expenditure. 
He  told  them  plainly  that  Euboea  was  capable  of 
A  protracted  and  obstinate  resistance ;  and  he 
admonished  them  that,  whatever  reverses  the 
arms  of  Athens  might  experience,  they  should 
contmne  the  war,  and  consider  the  dominion  of 
the  island  a  thing  necessary  to  their  existence  as  a 
nation;  that  whoever  should  devise  or  counsel 
the  separation  of  Euboea  from  Athens,  be  decUred 
guilty  of  treason,  and  punished  with  death* 

"lif  Thebes,  in  a  future  war,"  said  he,  "  should 
take  possession  of  this  productive  country,  and 
shot  up,  as  she  easily  might,  the  passage  of  the 
KuripQs,  she  would  gain  an  ascendancy  over  us, 
from  which  we  never  could  recover.  Losses, 
defeats,  inadequate  supplies,  may  tempt  her;  she 
would  always  have  Sparta  for  an  aUy  on  such  an 
occasion.  Indeed,  it  is  wonderful  that  the 
^<ieo4ians,  as  brave  a  race  of  men  as  any  in  Greece, 
*ad  stronger  in  body,  should  not  have  been 
her  masters.  Perhaps  it  is  the  fertility  of  her  own 
t«rntory  that  kept  her  content  with  her  pos- 
sessions, and  indisposed  the  cultivators  of  so  rich 
a  soil  from  enterprise  and  hazard.  Euboea  is  no 
less  fertile  than  Boeotia,  from  which  she  is 
^^pawted  by  the  distance  of  a  stone's   throw. 


Give  me  fifty  galleys,  and  five  thousand  men,  and 
Euboea  shaU  fall  ere  Sparta  can  come  to  her 
assistance." 


XCVII.   ASPASIA  TO  OLBONB. 

Perpetual  as  have  been  the  wars  of  Attica,  she 
is  overpeopled.  A  colony  hoisted  sail  for  the 
Chersonese ;  another  to  repeople  the  ruined  walls 
of  Sybaris.  Happy  the  fiunilics  whose  fathers 
give  them  hmds  to  cultivate,  instead  of  keeping 
them  in  idleness  at  home ;  such  are  the  founders 
of  colonies.  The  Umguage  of  this  city  is  spoken 
in  Italy,  in  Sicily,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  even  on 
the  coast  of  Gaul,  among  the  yelpings  and  yells  of 
Kimbers  and  Sicambers. 

Surely  the  more  beneficent  of  the  Gods  must 
look  down  with  delight  on  these  fruit-trees  planted 
in  the  forest  May  the  healthfuUest  dews  of 
heaven  descend  on  them  ! 

Weare  now  busied  in  the  Propylsea ;  they,  although 
unfinished,  are  truly  magnificent.  Which  will 
remain  the  longest,  the  traces  of  the  walls  or  of 
the  colonies?  Of  the  future  we  know  nothings 
of  the  past  little,  of  the  present  less ;  the  mirror 
is  too  close  to  our  eyes,  and  our  own  breath  dims  it. 


XOVni.  CLBORB  TO  ASPASIA. 

I  have  only  time  to  send  you  a  few  perfumes 
and  a  few  verses.  These  I  transcribe  out  of  a 
little  volume  of  Erinna :  the  perfumes  came  to  me 
from  Syria. 

Blessed  be  the  man  whose  beneficent  provi- 
dence gave  the  flowers  another  life !  We  seem  to 
retain  their  love  when  their  beauty  has  departed. 

BMmrA  TO  hEvcoti6m. 
If  comfort  is  unweloome.  can  I  think 

Reproof  aught  leas  will  be  ? 
The  cop  I  bring  to  cool  thee,  wilt  thou  drink, 

Fever'd  LeuoonOe? 

Rather  with  Grief  than  Friendship  wooldst  thou  dwell. 

Because  L(>ve  smiles  no  more ! 
Bent  down  by  culling  bitter  herbe^  to  swell 

A  cauldron  that  boils  o*er. 


XaX.  ASPASIA  TO  CLBOVB. 

Thanks  for  the  verses!  I  hope  Leuconde  was 
as  grateful  as  I  am,  and  as  sensible  to  their  power 
of  soothing. 

Thanks  too  for  the  perfumes!  Pericles  is 
ashamed  of  acknowledging  he  is  fond  of  them ; 
but  I  am  resolved  to  betray  one  secret  of  his :  I 
have  caught  him  several  times  trying  them,  as  he 
called  it. 

How  many  things  are  there  that  people  pretend 
to  dislike,  without  any  reason,  as  fiur  as  we  know, 
for  the  dislike  or  the  pretence ! 

I  love  sweet  odours.  Surely  my  Cleone  herself 
must  have  breathed  her  very  soul  into  these! 
Let  me  smell  them  again :  let  me  inhale  them  into 
the  sanctuary  of  my  breast,  lighted  up  by  her  love 
for  their  reception. 
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But,  ah  Cleone!  what  an  importimate  and 
exacting  creature  is  Aspasia!  Have  you  no 
willows  freeh-peeled  t  none  lying  upon  the  bank 
for  baskets,  white,  rounded,  and  delicate,  as  your 
fingers !  How  fragrant  they  were  formerly !  I 
have  seen  none  Utely.  Do  you  remember  the 
cross  old  Hermeaionax  t  how  he  ran  to  beat  us  for 
breaking  his  twigs  1  and  how,  after  looking  in  our 
hces,  he  seated  himself  down  again,  finished  his 
basket,  disbursed  from  a  goat-skin  a  corroded 
clod  of  rancid  cheese,  put  it  in,  pushed  it  to  us, 
forced  it  under  my  arm,  told  us  to  cany  it  home 
with  the  Ooda!  and  lifted  up  both  hands  and 
blest  US.  ^ 

I  do  not  wish  thai  oae  enoiiy ;  cheese  is  the 
cruellesi  ofdaattis  to  me ;  and  Pericles  abhors  it. 

I  am  running  over  trifling  occurrences  which 
you  must  have  forgotten.  Ton  are  upon  the  spot, 
and  have  no  occasion  to  recall  to  memory  how 
the  munificent  old  basket-maker  looked  after  us, 
not  seeing  his  dog  at  our  heels ;  how  we  coaxed 
the  lean,  shaggy,  suspicious  animal ;  how  many 
devices  we  contrived  to  throw  down,  or  let  slip,  so 
that  the  good  man  might  not  observe  it,  the 
X>e8tilence  you  insisted  on  carrying;  how  many 
names  we  ^ed  the  dog  by,  ere  we  found  the  true 
one,  Cyrus  ;  how,  when  we  had  drawn  him  behind 
the  lentisk,  we  rewarded  him  for  his  assiduities, 
holding  each  an  ear  nevertheless,  that  he  might 
not  cany  back  the  gift  to  his  master ;  and  how 
we  hughed  at  our  fears,  when  a  single  jerk  of  the 
head  served  at  once  to  engulf  the  treasure  and 
to  disengage  him. 

I  shall  always  love  the  smell  of  the  peeled 
willow.  Have  you  none  for  mel  Is  there  no 
young  poplar  ihen,  with  a  tear  in  his  eye  on 
bursting  into  budi  I  am  not  speaking  by  me- 
taphor and  Aslatically.  I  want  the  poplare,  the 
willows,  the  water-lilies,  and  the  soft  green 
herbage.  How  we  enjoyed  it  on  the  Meeander ! 
what  liberties  we  took  with  it !  robbing  it  of  the 
flowers  it  had  educated,  of  those  it  was  rear- 
ing, of  those  that  came  confidently  out  to  meet 
us,  and  of  those  that  hid  themselves.  None 
escaped  us.  For  these  remembrances,  green  is 
the  colour  I  love  best  It  brings  me  to  the 
Forpunate  Island  and  my  Cleone ;  it  brings  me 
back  to  Childhood,  the  proud  little  nurse  of  Touth, 
brighter  of  eye  and  lighter  of  heart  than  Touth 
herself. 

These  are  not  regrets,  Cleone ;  they  are  respira- 
tions, necessary  to  existence.  Tou  may  call  them 
half-wishes  if  you  will  We  are  poor  indeed  when 
we  have  no  half-wishes  left  us.  The  heart  and 
the  imagination  close  the  shutters  the  instant 
they  are  gone. 

Do  not  chide  me  then  for  coming  to  you  aft«r 
the  blossoms  and  buds  and  herbage :  do  not  keep 
to  yourself  all  the  grass  on  the  MsBander.  We 
used  to  share  it;  we  will  now.  I  love  it  where- 
ever  I  can  get  a  glimpse  of  it.  It  is  the  home  of 
the  eyes,  ever  ready  to  receive  them,  and  spread- 
ing ito  cool  couch  for  their  repose. 


a  CLlOra  TO   ASPASIA. 


Demophile,  poor  honest  &ithful 
yielded  to  her  infirmitiea.  I  have  spent  alnest 
as  many  hours  with  her  in  these  last  antUBoal 
months,  as  I  did  in  the  earliest  of  my  eziatenoe. 
She  could  not  cany  me  in  her  arms  again,  bat  she 
was  happy  when  mine  were  about  her  netk,  and 
said  th^  made  her  stronger.  Do  yoo 
how  often  she  dropt  my  hand  to 
because  you  never  cried  t  m^m^ 

"  People  never  wmp  «or  work,  themselviea,  who 
can  tmk^  Mheis  weep  and  work  for  them.  Thai 
Bttle  one  will  have  weeper  and  worker  too  abo«i 
her  presently.  Look  at  her,  Cleone !  Can  noi  you 
look  like  thatt  Have  not  you  two  lipa  and  two 
eyesi  Aspasia  has  not  three.  Try  now !  Miad 
how  I  do  H!" 

Good  simple  heart  f 

When  she  was  near  her  end,  she  said  to  m«, 

"Do  you  ever  go  and  read  those  names  and  hiu 
of  verses  on  the  stones  yonder!  You  and  Aniama 
used  formerly.  Some  of  them  tell  us  to  be  aad 
and  sorry  for  folks  who  died  a  hundred  yean  ago;  I 
others  to  imitate  men  and  women  we  never  alioiild 
have  had  a  chance  of  seeing,  had  thqr  been  living 
yet.  All  we  can  learn  fit>m  them  is  thisy  thnt  oar 
city  never  had  any  bad  people  in  it^  but  has  been 
filled  with  weeping  and  walling  frxnn  its  fimnda- 
tion  upward." 

These  things  puzzled  Demophile  :  she  was 
somewhat  vext  that  she  could  not  well  compre- 
hend them,  but  praised  the  Qods  thmt  oar  hoosel 
was  safe,  when  many  others  must  have  been  real! 
asunder :  such  a  power  of  lamentation ! 

"  My  name,"  said  she, "  I  believe,  ia  a  difficoH; 
and  troublesome  one  to  pinfold  in  a  tombstone : 
nobody  has  ever  tried  how  it  woald  sound  in 
verse :  but  if  yon  and  Aspasia  think  me  worth 
remembering,  I  am  sure  you  could  do  more  wi^ 
it  than  others  could;  and  you  would  lend  your 
litUe  ones,  when  the  Qods  have  given  yon  any,  to 
come  and  see  it,  and  tell  them  maoy  thin^  of  M 
Demophile." 

I  assured  her  that»  if  I  outlived  her,  I 
prove,  in  the  manner  she  wished,  that  mj  i 
and  love  outlived  her  likewise. 

She  died  two  days  afterward. 

Nothing  is  difiicult»  not  even  an  e|»tnpli,  if  wi 
prefer  the  thoughts  that  come  without  calling  ow 
receive  the  first  as  the  beet  and  tmeatb  I  woak 
not  close  my  eyes  to  sleep  until  I  bad  perlbrmci 
my  promise. 

Demophile  resto  here :  we  will  not  aay 
That  the  wu  aged,  lest  ye  tarn  away  ; 
Nor  that  the  long  had  euinwed :  early  muvm 
Alone  oaa  tondi  yon ;  go,  and  pity  tlMeel 


CI.  ASPASIA  TO  CLBOVB. 

Ah  poor  Demophile!  she  rememberod  » 
then  !  How  sony  I  am  I  can  not  tell  her  1  n 
member  her ! 

Cleone !  there  are  litUe  things  that   lenw  m 
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IHUe  regrets.  I  might  YuLTt  add  kind  words, 
and  pe^^w  hftve  done  kind  actions,  to  many 
wko  now  are  b^ymid  the  reach  of  them.  One 
look  on  the  nnfortonate  might  have  giren  a  day's 
h^>pinees ;  one  sigh  over  the  pillow  of  sickness 
might  have  insured  a  night's  repose ;  one  whis- 
per might  have  driven  from  tiieir  victim  the 
fdries  of  despair. 

We  think  too  mnch  upon  ftihcU  the  Qods  have 
given  usy  and  too  little  viiy. 

We  both  are  yonng;  and  yet  we  have  seen 
several  who  loved  ns  pass  away ;  and  we  never 
can  live  over  again  as  we  lived  before.  A  portion 
of  our  hves  is  oonsnmed  by  the  torch  we  follow 
St  thdr  funerals.  We  enter  into  another  state  of 
existence,  resembling  indeed  and  partaking  of 
the  former,  but  another  1  it  contains  tiie  snbetimce 
of  the  same  sorrows,  the  shadow  of  the  same 
jojB.  Alas  1  how  tme  are  the  words  of  the  old 
poet. 

We  loM  a  life  in  tfTwy  frind  weloM, 
And  erciy  death  is  painful  bot  fhe  last 

I  often  think  of  my  beantifhl  nnrse,  Myrtale, 
now  married  very  happily  in  ChizomenaL  My 
first  verses  were  upon  her.  These  are  the  verses 
I  thought  so  good,  that  I  wrote  a  long  disserta- 
tion on  the  trochee  metre,  to  prove  it  the  most 
magnificent  of  metres ;  and  I  mentioned  in  it  all 
the  poets  that  ever  wrote,  from  epigrammatic  to 
epic,  praising  some  and  censnring  others,  a  judge 
wiUuHit  appoftl  upon  all. 

How  you  laughed  at  me !  Do  you  remember 
the  lines  1  I  wonder  th^  are  not  worse  than 
th^are. 

Myrtale !  may  heaven  reward  thee 

For  thy  tenderness  and  care ! 
Dreaeing  me  in  all  thy  Tirtaes, 

Docile,  doteons,  gentle»  fair. 

One  akme  thon  never  heededst, 

I  can  boast  that  one  alone ; 
Oiatefnl  beats  the  heart  thy  norsding, 

Myrtale!  'tis  aU  thy  own. 

oil.    PKBIOLBS  TO  ASTASIA. 

Beceive  old  Lycoris,  and  treat  her  affiibly.  She 
has  much  influence  in  her  tribe.  The  elderly  of 
your  sex  possess  no  small  authority  in  our  city, 
and  I  suspect  that  in  others  too  they  have  their 
sway.  She  made  me  tremble  once.  Philotas 
asked  her  how  she  liked  my  speech,  I  forget  upon 
what  occasion :  she  answered, 

"  His  words  are  current  words,  and  ring  well ; 
but  unless  he  gives  us  more  of  them  for  the 
trouble  of  our  attendance,  he  shall  not  be  archon, 
I  promise  him." 

Now  I  know  not  how  long  I  could  protract  a 
speech,  nor  how  long  I  could  keep  my  head  under 
water :  these  are  accomplishments  I  have  never 
studied.  Lycoris  and  I  are  still  friends  however. 
In  my  fiivour  she  has  waved  her  promise,  and  lets 
me  be  an  archon.* 


*  Plntarchs^rs  he  never  was  aroban;  he  means  perhaps 


OUI.  A8PA8IA  TO  CLEOMB. 


It  is  difficult  and  unsafe  to  pick  up  a  pearl 
dropped  by  Alcman.  Usually  it  is  moist  with 
the  salt  of  its  habitation ;  and  something  not 
quite  cleanly  may  be  found  adhering  to  it.  Here 
however  is  one  which  even  my  chaste  Cleone  may 
look  down  on  with  complacency. 

4*  So  pore  my  lore  is,  I  oould  light 
The  toroh  on  Aglae's  weddhif-night, 

Nor  beod  its  ilame  with  sighs, 
See,  from  beneath,  her  ohamber-door 
Undose,  and  bridemaids  trip  before. 

With  ondiijeoted  oyeo." 

Cnpid  stood  near  and  heard  this  said. 
And  fUl  of  malioe  shook  his  head. 
Then  orled  'TU  tmst  him  when  he  swears 
He  oan  not  mount  the  first  three  stairs ; 
Sren  then  m  take  one  look  below 
And  see  with  my  own  eyes  tis  so." 

And  even  Mimnermus,  who  bears  but  an  in- 
different character  with  the  chaste,  is  irreproach- 
able in  those  verses,  which  he  appears  to  have 
written  in  the  decline  of  life. 

Love  ran  with  me,  then  walk'd,  then  sate. 
Then  said  •*CMn«,cMiM/  it  ffrowt  too  laU :  ** 
And  then  he  would  have  gone . .  but . .  no . . 
Yon  oaoght  his  eye;  he  oould  not  go. 


orv.  pnacLn  to  aspasia. 

Send  me  a  note  whenever  you  are  idle  and 
thinking  of  me,  dear  Aspasia  1  Send  it  alwi^ 
by  some  old  shive,  ill-dressed.  The  people  will 
think  it  a  petition,  or  something  as  good,  and 
they  will  be  sure  to  observe  the  pleasure  it  throws 
into  my  countenance.  Two  winds  at  once  will 
blow  into  my  sails,  each  helping  me  onward. 

If  I  am  tired,  your  letter  wUl  refresh  me ;  if 
occupied,  it  will  give  me  activity.  Beside,  what 
a  deal  of  time  we  lose  in  business ! 


CV.    ASPASIA  TO  PIBIOLIS. 

Would  to  heaven,  0  Pericles  1  you  had  no  him- 
ness  at  all,  but  the  conversation  of  your  friends. 
You  must  always  be  the  greatest  man  in  the  city, 
whoever  may  be  the  most  popular.  I  wish  we 
could  spend  the  whole  day  together;  must  it 
never  be?  Are  you  not  already  in  possession  of 
all  you  ever  contended  for  1 

It  is  time,  methinks,  that  you  should  leave  off 
speaking  in  public,  for  you  begin  to  be  negligent 
and  incorrect  I  am  to  write  you  a  note  when- 
ever I  am  idle  and  thinking  of  you  ! 

Pericles  !  Pericles!  how  fiur  is  it  from  idleness 
to  think  of  you !  We  come  to  rest  before  we 
come  to  idleness. 


CVI.   PIRI0LB8  TO  ASPA8U. 

In  our  republic  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  obtain  an 
act  of  divorce  from  power.  It  usually  is  delivered 
to  us  by  the  messager  of  Death,  or  presented  in 
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due  fonn  by  our  judges  where  the  oyster  keeps 
open  house. 

Now,  oysters  are  quite  out  of  season  in  the 
summer  of  life ;  and  life,  just  about  this  time,  I 
do  assure  you,  is  often  worth  keeping.  I  thought 
so  even  before  I  knew  you,  when  I  thought  but 
Httle  about  the  matter.  '  It  is  a  casket  not  pre- 
cious in  itself,  but  valuable  in  proportion  to  what 
Fortune,  or  Industry,  or  Virtue,  has  placed 
within  it. 

OVII.   A8PA8IA  TO  OLIOKI. 

When  Pericles  is  too  grave  and  silent,  I  usually 
take  up  my  harp  and  sing  to  it ;  for  music  is  often 
acceptable  to  the  ear  when  it  would  avoid  or  re- 
pose fit>m  discourse.  He  tells  me  that  it  not  only 
excites  the  imagination,  but  invigorates  eloquence 
and  refreshes  memory :  that  playing  on  my  harp 
to  him  is  like  besprinkling  a  tessellated  pavement 
with  odoriferous  water,  which  brings  out  the 
images,  coob  the  apartment^  and  gratifies  the 
senses  by  its  fragrance. 

"That  instrument,**  said  he,  "is  the  rod  of 
Hermes ;  it  calls  up  the  spirits  from  below,  or 
conducts  them  back  agun  to  Elysium.  With 
what  ecstacy  do  I  throb  and  quiver  under  those 
refreshing  showers  of  sound ! " 

Come  flprlnUe  me  loft  miulo  o*er  the  breMt, 

Bring  me  the  varied  ooloan  into  light 
Thftt  now  obeooiely  on  its  tablet  rest. 

Show  me  its  flowers  and  figures  fresh  and  bright 

Waked  at  thy  voice  and  toudh,  again  the  chords 
Restore  what  restless  years  had  moved  away, 

Restore  the  glowing  cheeks,  the  tender  words. 
Youth*s  short-Uvedspringand  Pleasure's  summer-day. 

I  believe  he  composed  these  verses  while  I  was 
playing,  although  he  disowns  them,  asking  me 
whether  I  am  willing  to  imagine  that  my  execu- 
tion is  become  so  powerless. 

Tou  remember  my  old  song :  it  was  this  I  had 
been  playing : 

The  reeds  were  green  the  other  day, 
Am(mg  the  reeds  we  loved  to  play. 

We  lored  to  play  while  th^  were  green. 
The  reeds  are  hard  and  yellow  now. 
No  more  their  tufted  heads  they  bow 

To  beckon  us  bdiind  the  scene. 

**  What  is  it  like  ?  **  my  mother  said. 
And  laid  her  hand  upon  my  head ; 

••Mother  I  I  can  not  tell  indeed. 
IVe  thought  of  all  hard  things  I  know, 
I've  thought  of  all  the  yellow  too ; 

It  only  can  be  like  the  reed." 


OVin.   ASFASIA  TO  OLBONE. 

Pancnos  is  our  best  painter:  he  was  educated 
by  Pheidias,  who  excels  all  the  painters  in  correct- 
ness of  design.  Panenos  has  travelled  into 
Egypt,  in  which  country,  he  tells  us,  the  colours 
are  as  fresh  upon  the  walls  of  the  temples  as 
when  they  were  painted,  two  thousand  years  ago. 
Pericles  Mrishes  to  have  a  representation  of  me  in 
the  beginning  of  every  Olympiad.    Ahis  ?  what 


an  imprudence !    The  most  youthful  lover  nerer 
committed  one  greater.  ; 

I  will  not  send  a  stranger  to  you,  Cleone !   I    i 
will  send  the  fugitive  of  Miletus  when  Epimedes 
was  giving  her  Uie  lecture  in  the  bath.    Be  qoiet 
now ;  say  nothing ;  even  the  bath  itself  is  quite   I 
imaginary.  ! 

Panenos  plays  upon  the  harp.  I  praised  him  i 
for  the  simplicity  and  melody  of  the  tune,  and  , 
for  his  execution.    He  was  but  little  pleased. 

"Lady**  said  he  to  me  ''a  painter  can  be  two 
things ;  he  can  be  painter  and  statuaiy,  which  'a 
much  the  easier :  make  him  a  third,  and  yon  i 
reduce  him  to  nothing."  | 

"  Yet  Pericles,**  said  I,  "  plays  rather  wdL**        ' 

*' Bather  weU,  I  can  believe,**  said  he,  **  beciiue 
I  know  that  his  master  was  Itatmon,  who  was  vei; 
skilful  and  very  diligent  Damon,  like  evei7 
clever  composer  I  have  met  with,  or  indeed  ever 
heard  o(  was  a  child  in  levity  and  dissipation. 
His  life  was  half  feast,  half  conceri." 

"  But,  Panenos,**  sud  I,  *' surely  we  may  be  fiond 
of  music,  and  yet  stand  a  little  on  this  side  of 
idiocy." 

"Aspaaia!*'  he  replied, ''he  who  loves  not 
music  is  a  beast  of  one  species ;  he  who  overioves 
it  is  a  beast  of  another,  whose  brain  is  smaller 
than  a  nightingale's,  and  his  heart  than  a  lizard's. 
Record  me  one  memorable  si^ying,  one  wittidnn, 
one  just  remark^  of  any  great  musician,  and  I 
consent  to  undergo  the  punishment  of  Maisyaa 
Some  among  them  are  innocent  and  worthy  men; 
not  many,  nor  the  first  Dissipation,  and,  what 
is  strange,  selfishness,  and  disr^ard  to  punc- 
tuality in  engagements,  are  common  and  neailjr 
general  in  the  more  distinguiahed  of  them. 

"  0  Music !  how  it  grieves  me,  that  imprudence, 
intemperance,  gluttony,  should  open  their  chan- 
nels into  thy  sacred  stream  !** 

Panenos  said  this :  let  us  never  bdieve  a  word 
of  it  He  himself  phys  admirably,  although  no 
composer. 

ax.  OLBOVE  TO  ASPASIA. 

6  Aspasia !  have  you  heard  (you  surely  moat) 
that  the  people  of  Samos  have  declared  war 
against  us  1  It  is  hardly  sixty  years  since  oar 
beautiful  city  was  captured  and  destroyed  by  the 
Persians.  In  vain  hath  she  risen  from  her  ashes 
with  fresk  splendour !  Another  Phrynicns  will 
have  perhaps  to  write  another  tragedy  upon  oa 
Is  it  an  ofience  to  be  flourishing  and  haip^J  1 
The  unfortunate  meet  and  embrace :  the  for- 
tunate meet  and  tear  each  other  to  pieces.  What 
wonder  that  the  righteous  Qods  allow  to  pros- 
perity so  brief  a  space ! 

ox.  ASPASU  TO  OUBOmt. 

Be  composed  and  tranquil :  read  the  speech  of 
Pericles  to  the  Athenians. 


The  Milesians,  it  appears,  have  sent  cmhas- 
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eadon  to  yoQ,  O  men  of  AtbenB  I  not  entreating 
(he  coK>peration  of  your  arms,  bat  the  interpo- 
sition of  your  wisdom  and  int€^ty.  They  have 
not  spoken,  nor  indeed  can  th^  deem  it  neces- 
tMij  to  spesik,  of  dangers  recently  undeigone  to- 
gether with  yon,  of  ancient,  fidthful,  indissoluble 
alUsaces,  or  the  glory  of  descending  from  the 
Bune  forefiithers.  On  this  plea  Miletus  might 
hive  claimed  as  a  right  what  she  solicits  as  a 
dronr. 

Samos,  0  Athenians,  has  dared  to  declare  war 
igainst  the  people  of  Miletus.  She  enries  us  our 
oommeice,  and,  unable  to  find  a  plea  for  assailing 
08,  gtrikes  our  friend  in  our  sight,  and  looks  im- 
pndently  in  our  fiuses  to  see  whether  we  will  re- 
sent it 

No,  Athenians,  we  will  not  resent  it»  until  we 
hare  sent  embassadors,  to  ask  her  why  she  has 
taken  up  anns  against  the  peaceful  and  unoffend- 
ing 1  It  were  well  were  it  permitted  us  to  abstain. 
Tea,  I  feel  I  am  hazarding  your  fiavour  by  recom- 
mending delay  and  procrastination :  but  I  do  not 
appreheod  that  we  are  losing  much  time.  We 
hare  wei^pons,  we  have  ships,  we  have  the  same 
aoldiera  who  quelled  braver  enemies.  The  van- 
qnished  seem  again  to  be  filling  up  the  ranks  we 
have  thinned.  They  murmur,  they  threaten,  they 
conspire,  they  prepare  (and  preparation  denounces 
it)  hostUity.  Let  them  come  forth  against  us. 
Wealth  rises  up  to  our  succour  in  that  harbour : 
Glory  stands  firm  and  bids  them  defiance  on 
those  walk. 

Wait,  wait !  twenty  days  only.    Ten.    Not  ten  t 

LitUe  becomes  it  me,  0  Athenians !  to  oppose 
your  wishes  or  to  abate  your  ardour. 

Depart,  then,  heralds !  and  cany  with  you  war. 


OXI.  A8PA8IA  TO  CLEOKS. 

I  have  asked  Pericles  to  let  me  see  all  his 
ipeeches.  He  declared  to  me  that  he  has  kept 
no  copies,  but  promised  that  he  would  attempt  to 
recoTer  some  of  them  from  his  friends.  I  was 
disappointed  and  grieyed,  and  told  him  I  was 
ingiy  with  him.  He  answered  thus,  taking  me 
by  the  hand. 

"So,  you  really  are  angry  that  I  have  been 
oe^igent  in  the  preservation  of  my  speeches,  after 
^  my  labour  in  modelling  and  correcting  them. 
Ton  are  anxious  that  I  should  be  praised  as  a 
^ter,  by  writers  who  direct  the  public  in  these 
loatters.  Aspasia!  I  know  their  value.  Under- 
stand me  correctly  and  comprehensively.  I  moan 
P»Uy  the  intrinsic  worth  of  their  commendations, 
«nd  partly  (as  we  pay  in  the  price  of  our  utensils) 
the  &8hion.  I  have  been  accused  of  squandering 
*way  both  the  public  money  and  my  own :  nobody 
B^  ever  accuse  me  of  paying  three  obob  for  the 
most  grandly  embossed  and  most  sonorous  pane- 
STric.  I  would  excite  the  pleasure  (it  were  too 
much  to  say  the  admiration )  of  judicious  and 
thoughtful  men ;  but  I  would  neither  soothe  nor 
irritate  these  busybodies.    I  have  neither  honey 


nor  lime  for  ants.  We  know  that  good  writers 
are  often  gratified  by  the  commendation  of  bad 
ones;  and  that  even  when  the  learned  and  intel- 
ligent have  brought  the  materials  to  crown  their 
merits,  they  have  looked  toward  the  door  at  some 
petuhmt  smirking  page,  for  the  thread  that  was 
to  bind  the  chaplet.  Little  do  I  wish  to  hear 
what  I  am,  much  less  what  I  am  not  Enough 
for  me  to  feel  the  consdousness  and  effect  of  health 
and  strength :  surely  it  is  better  than  to  be  told  by 
those  who  salute  me,  that  I  am  looking  very  well. 

**  You  may  reply  that  the  question  turns  not 
upon  compliments,  but  upon  censure. 

''Really  I  know  not  what  my  censurers  may 
write,  never  having  had  the  advantage  of  reading 
their  lucubrations ;  all  I  know  is  this;  if  I  am  not 
their  Perides,  I  am  at  least  the  Pericles  of  Aspasia 
and  the  Athenians.'' 


CXn.  ASPASIA  TO  OLIOHB. 

We  were  conversing  on  oratory  and  orators, 
when  Anaxagoras  said,  looking  at  Pericles  and 
smiling, 

**  They  are  described  by  Hesiod  in  two  verses, 
which  he  applies  to  himself  and  the  poets : 

Lfes  Tery  Uk«  the  truth  we  tell. 
And,  when  we  wlah  it,  truth  ••  wdL 

Meton  relaxed  from  his  usual  seriousness,  but 
had  no  suspicion  of  the  application,  saying, 

"  Cleverly  applied  indeed !" 

Pericles  ei\joyed  equally  the  simplicity  of  Meton 
and  the  slyness  of  Anaxagoras,  and  said, 

''  Meton  1  our  friend  Anaxagoras  is  so  modest 
a  man,  that  the  least  we  can  do  for  him  is  to  ac- 
knowledge his  claims  as  heir  general  to  Hesiod : 
see  them  registered." 

I  have  never  observed  the  temper  of  Pericles 
either  above  or  below  the  enjoyment  of  a  joke ;  he 
invites  and  retaliates,  but  never  begins,  lest  he 
should  appear  to  take  a  liberty. 

There  are  proud  men  of  so  much  delicacy 
that  it  almost  conceals  their  pride,  and  perfectly 
excuses  it 

Meton  never  talks,  but  answers  questions  with 
great  politeness,  although  with  less  clearness  and 
precision  than  you  would  expect  I  remarked  to 
him,  one  evening,  that  mathematicians  had  great 
advantages  over  others  in  disputation,  from  the 
habitude  they  had  acquired  of  exactness  in  solving 
their  problems. 

«  We  mathemaUdans,"  answered  he, "  lay  claim 
to  this  precision.  I  need  not  mention  to  you, 
Aspasia,  that  of  all  the  people  who  assemble  at 
your  house,  I  am  the  only  one  that  ever  wants  a 
thought  or  word.  We  are  exact  in  our  own  proper 
workmanship.  Give  us  time,  and  we  can  discover 
what  is  fiUse  in  logic ;  but  I  never  was  acquainted 
with  a  mathematician  who  was  ready  at  correcting 
in  himself  a  flaw  of  ratiocination,  or  who  pro- 
duced the  fitting  thing  in  any  moderate  time. 
Composition  is  quite  beyond  our  sphere.  I  am 
not  envious  of  otiiers ;  but  I  often  regret  in  my- 
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lelf  that,  while  they  are  deliyering  ihdr  opinions 
freely  and  easily,  I  am  arranging  mine;  and  that» 
in  common  with  all  the  mathematicians  of  my 
acqoaintanoe,  I  am  no  prompt  debater,  no  acute 
logician,  no  dear  expositor,  bat  begin  in  hesi- 
tation and  finish  in  oonfosion.'' 

I  assure  yon,  Cleone,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
g^ve  order  and  regnlarity  to  these  few  words  of 
the  wise  contemplative  Meton,  and  to  remove  fix»n 
among  them  many  that  were  superfluous  and 
repeated.  ?nien  he  had  paused,  I  told  him  I 
sometimes  wished  he  would  exercise  his  powerful 
mind  in  oonTersation. 

"  I  have  hardly  time,"  said  he, "  for  study,  much 
less  for  disputation.  Rarely  have  I  known  a  dis- 
putant who,  however  dexterous,  did  not  either 
drive  by  Truth  or  over  her,  or  who  stopped  to 
salute  her,  unless  he  had  something  fine  or  novel 
to  display.  He  would  stumble  over  my  cubes  and 
spheres,  and  I  should  leave  my  1^  in  his  nooBe.** 

"And  yet  Anaxagoras  and  you  agree  well  to- 
getiier,"  said  I. 

"Anaxagoras,"  replied  he,  "usually  asks  me 
short  questions^  and  helps  me  himself  to  explain 
them.  He  comes  to  me  when  I  am  alone,  and 
would  find  no  pleasure  in  showing  to  others  my 
perplexity.  Seldom  do  I  let  him  go  again,  until 
he  has  given  me  some  help  or  some  incitement 
in  my  studies.    He  suggests  many  things." 

"  Silence,  good  Meton  t"  cried  AnaxagonM, "  or 
I  may  begin  to  talk  of  a  luminary  whose  light  has 
not  yet  reached  the  earth.** 

The  three  men  smiled :  they  have  some  mean- 
ing uncommunicated  to  me.  Perhaps  it  is  a  re- 
mark of  Pericles,  in  encouragement  of  Anaxago- 
ras, that,  while  others  pass  before  us  like  a  hidf- 
obol  tow-link  across  a  dark  alley,  and  dazzle  and 
disappear,  his  loftier  light  has  not  yet  come  down 
to  the  intellects  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  or  perhaps 
it  may  really  have  a  reference  to  some  diiacoveiy 
in  astronomy. 

Pericles  goes  in  person  to  command  the  expe- 
dition against  Samoa.'  He  promises  me  it  will 
soon  be  ready  to  sail,  and  tells  me  to  expect  him 
back  again  within  a  few  months.  Artemon  is 
preparing  machines  of  great  magnitude  for  the 
attack  of  the  city.  He  teaches  me  that  the 
Samians  are  brave  and  wealthy,  and  that  no  city 
is  capable  of  such  a  resistance.  Certainly  never 
were  such  preparations.  I  hope  at  least  that  the 
report  of  them  will  detain  your  enemies  at  home, 
and  at  all  events  that,  before  they  land,  you  will 
leave  Miletus  and  come  to  me.  The  war  is  very 
popular  at  Athens :  I  dare  say  it  is  equally  so  at 
Samos,  equally  so  at  Miletus.  Nothing  pleases 
men  like  renewing  their  ancient  alliance  with  the 
brutes,  and  breaking  off  the  more  recent  one  with 
their  fellow  creatures. 

Wartoit,0gnv6headBl  that  ye 
With  stern  and  stately  pomp  deeree  ? 
InTiting  all  the  Gods  from  far 
To  join  yon  in  the  game  of  war ! 
Hare  ye  then  lived  so  many  years 
To  find  no  pm  Joy  than  tean? 


Atid  seek  ye  now  the  higfaest  good 
In  strife,  in  anguish,  and  in  blood? 
Your  wisdom  may  be  more  than  ours. 
But  you  have  qwnt  your  golden  hours, 
And  hare  methinks  but  little  right 
To  make  the  happier  fret  and  fif^t 
Ah  I  when  will  oome  the  calmer  day 
When  these  dark  clonda  shall  pass  away? 
When  (should  two  cities  disagree) 
The  young,  the  beauteous,  and  the  £^e^ 
Roshtaig  with  all  their  foroe»  ihall  meet 
And  straggle  with  embraces  sweet. 
Till  tbqr  who  may  hare  soflTer'd  most 
Give  in,  and  own  the  battle  kNt. 

Philosophy  does  not  always  play  fidr  with  ql 
She  often  eludes  us  when  she  has  inrited  jo, 
and  leaves  us  when  she  has  led  us  the  fiurihegt 
way  fix>m  home.  Perhaps  it  is  because  we  have 
jumped  up  from  our  seats  at  the  first  lesBon  she 
would  give  us,  and  the  earnest,  and  the  best 
There  are  few  words  in  the  preoept, 

Give  pleasure :  reeeiye  it : 

Avoid  giving  pain :  avoid  receiving  It 

For  the  duller  scholar,  who  may  find  it  diificnlt  to 
learn  the  whole,  she  cuts  each  line  in  the  middle, 
and  tells  him  kindly  that  it  will  serve  the  pupee^ 
if  he  will  but  keep  it  in  his  memoiy. 


OXni.  OLBORE  TO  ASPASIA. 

Will  you  never  be  serious,  even  upon  the  nMwi 
serious  occasions)  There  are  so  many  Grecian 
states,  on  both  continents  and  in  the  isbmdstlttt 
surely  some  could  always  be  found  both  williii^ 
and  proper  to  arbitrate  on  any  dissension.  If  liti- 
gations are  decided  by  arbiters  when  two  men 
contend  (as  they  often  are)  surely  it  would  be  tn 
easier  matter  with  cities  and  communities;  for 
they  are  not  liable  to  the  irritation  arising  torn 
violent  words,  nor  to  the  hatred  that  springs  op 
afresh  between  two  men  who  strive  for  property, 
eveiy  time  they  come  within  sight.  I  bdiete  the 
Greeks  are  the  happiest  people  upon  earth,  or 
that  ever  are  likely  to  exist  upon  it;  and  ehieily 
from  their  separation  into  small  commonitief, 
independent  governments,  and  laws  made  by  the 
people  for  the  people !  But  unless  they  oome  to  the 
determination  that  no  war  whatever  shall  be  m- 
dertaken  until  the  causes  of  quarrel  are  examined, 
and  the  conditions  of  accommodation  are  proposed 
by  others,  frt>m  whom  impartiality  is  most  reason- 
ably to  be  expected,  they  will  exist  without  enjoy- 
ing the  greatest  advantage  that  the  Gods  have 
offered  them.  Religious  men,  I  foresee,  will  be 
Sony  to  displease  the  God  of  batties.  Let  him 
have  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  worid  to  himself, 
but  I  wiBh  he  would  resign  to  the  quieter  Deities 
our  littie  Greece. 

Preparations  are  going  on  here  for  resistance 
to  the  Samians,  and  we  hear  that  Athenian  ships 
are  cruizing  off  their  island. 

In  case  of  necessity,  everything  is  ready  for  mj 
departure  to  the  sources  of  the  Maeander.  I  will 
prove  to  you  that  I  am  not  hurried  nor  frightened  ; 
I  have  leisure  to  write  out  what  perhi^  may  be 
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tlie  last  Yenm  written  in  Miletiuiy  nnlen  we  are 
reUered. 

T0her  Father,  <m  her  Statme  being caOed  like  her, 

FMhtr!  the  little  fid  we  see 
!•  not,  I  fuioy,  ao  like  me ; 
Toa  never  hold  her  on  your  knee. 

When  the  eeme  home  the  other  day 
Tonkin'dher;  hot  I  can  not  ny 
She  klM'd  yon  flrrt  and  ran  sway. 


OXIY.  ASPASU  fO  CLBOVB. 

Herodotus,  on  retorning  from  his  victory  at  the 
Oljmpiaa  games,  wis  the  guest  of  Pericles.  Ton 
aw  him  afterwiid ;  and  he  might  have  told  you 
that  Pericles  was  urgent  with  him  to  remain  at 
AtheD&  True,  as  a  stranger,  he  would  have  been 
without  influence  here  in  political  afiairs.  It  is 
erident  that  he  desires  no  such  thing,  but  prefers, 
M  literuy  men  should  always  do,  tranquillity  and 
retirement  These  he  may  ei\joy  in  perfection 
where  he  is,  and  write  the  truth  intrepidly.  Peri- 
dei  has  more  than  once  heard  from  him.  Life 
ptaies  in  no  part  of  the  worid  so  easily  and  placidly 
ig  among  Uie  Grecian  colonies  in  Italy.  Th^ 
rarely  quarrel;  they  have  room  enough,  men 
eDoogh,  wealth  enough,  and  not  too  much.  One 
petty  tyrant  has  sprung  up  among  them  lately, 
and  has  imprisoned,  exiled,  and  murdered,  the 
best  citizens. 

Perides  was  asked  his  advice  what  should  be 
done  with  him.    He  answered, 

"  I  never  interfere  in  the  affiurs  of  others.  It 
ippears  to  me  that,  where  you  have  nothing  but  a 
vetzel  to  hunt,  you  should  not  bring  many  dogs 
into  the  field,  nor  great  ones ;  but  in  fiEM^  Uie  rat- 
eatcher  is  the  beet  counsellor  on  these  occasions : 
he  ndther  makes  waste  nor  noise." 

The  ^rant^  we  hear,  is  sickening,  and  many 
epitaphs  are  already  composed  for  him;  the 
shortest  is, 

The  pigmy  despot  Mntinai  Ilea  hero ; 
Hewaanotgodleai;  no;  hia  God  was  Fiear. 

Herodotus  tells  us,  that  throughout  thelower  Italy 
poverty  is  unknown;  every  town  well  governed, 
every  field  well  ploughed,  every  meadow  well  irri- 
gated, every  vineyard  pruned  scientifically.  The 
people  choose  their  higher  magistrates  from  the 
most  intelligent,  provided  th^  are  not  needy. 
The  only  offices  that  are  salaried  are  the  lower, 
which  all  the  citizens  have  an  equal  chance  of 
attaining ;  some  by  lot,  some  by  sufifrage.  This  is 
the  secret  why  the  govenmients  are  peaceful  and 
durable.  No  rich  man  can  become  Uie  richer  for 
them;  every  poor  man  may,  but  honestly  and 
carefully. 

OXT.  OLBOra  TO  1SPA8IA. 

Corinna  was  honoured  in  her  native  place  as 
greatly  as  abroad.  This  is  the  privilege  of  our  sex. 
I^ndar  and  iEschylus  left  their  country,  not  be- 
cause the  lower  orders  were  indififerent  or  unjust 


to  them,  but  because  those  who  were  bom  their 
equals  could  not  endure  to  see  them  rise  their 
superiors. 

What  a  war  against  the  Gods  is  this ! 

It  seems  as  if  it  were  decreed  by  a  public  edict, 
that  no  one  shall  reoeivefrom  them  any  gift  above 
a  certain  value ;  and  that,  if  th^  do  receive  it, 
Uiey  shall  be  permitted  to  return  the  Gods  no 
thanks  for  it  in  thdr  native  city. 

So  then  t  republics  must  produce  genius,  and 
kings  reward  it  I 

So  then  t  Hiero  and  Archdaiis  must  be  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  Cimon  and  Pericles !  0  shame !  0 
ignominy  1 

What  afflicts  me  deeply  is  the  intelligence  we 
receive  that  Herodotus  has  left  Ionia.  He  was 
crowned  at  the  Olympian  games;  he  was  invited 
to  a  public  festival  in  every  city  he  visited  through- 
out Uie  whole  extent  of  Greece ;  even  his  own  was 
pleased  with  him :  yet  he  too  has  departed ;  not 
to  ArchehiUs  or  to  Hiero,  but  to  the  retirement 
and  tranquillity  of  Italy. 

I  do  believe,  Aspasia,  that  studious  men,  who 
look  so  quiety  are  the  most  restless  men  in  existence. 

ORATION  OF  PERIOLSS  TO  THB  BOLDIKBS 
BOUND  SAMOS. 

little  time  is  now  left  us,  0  Athenians,  between 
the  consideration  and  the  accomplishment  of  our 
duties.  The  justice  of  the  cause,  when  it  was  first 
submitted  to  your  decision  in  the  Agora>  was 
acknowledged  with  acclamations ;  the  success  of  it 
you  have  insured  by  your  irresistible  energy.  The 
port  of  Samoa  is  in  our  possession,  and  we  have  oc- 
cupied all  the  eminences  round  her  walls.  Patience 
is  now  as  requisite  to  us  as  to  the  enemy:  for, 
although  every  city  which  can  be  surrounded,  can 
be  captured,  yet  in  some,  where  courage  and  num- 
bers have  been  insufficient  to  drive  off  Uie  besieger, 
Nature  and  Art  may  have  thrown  up  obstacles  to 
impede  his  progress.  Such  is  Samoa;  the  strongest 
fortress  in  Europe,  excepting  only  Byzantion. 
But  Byzantion  fell  before  our  &thers ;  and  unless 
she  become  less  deaf  to  the  reclamations  of  honour, 
less  indifferent  to  the  sanctitude  of  treaties,  unless 
she  prefer  her  fellow-soldiers  to  her  common 
enemy,  freedom  to  aristocracy,  friends  to  strangers, 
Greeks  to  Asiatics,  she  shall  abase  her  Thracian 
fierceness  before  ug.  However,  we  will  neither 
spurn  the  suppliant  nor  punidi  the  repentant : 
our  arms  we  will  turn  for  ever,  as  we  turn  them 
now,  against  the  malicious  rival,  the  alienated 
relative,  the  i4>ostate  confederate,  and  the  proud 
oppressor.  Where  a  sense  of  dignity  is  fiunt  and 
feeble,  and  where  reason  hath  lain  unexercised 
and  inert>  many  nations  have  occasionally  been 
happy  and  even  flourishing  under  kings :  but 
oligarchy  hath  ever  been  a  curse  to  all,  from  its 
commencement  to  its  close.  To  remove  it  eter- 
nally frt>m  the  vicinity  of  Miletus,  and  frt>m  the 
well-disposed  of  that  very  city  by  which  hostilities 
are  denounced  against  her,  is  at  once  our  interest 
and  our  duty.    For  oligarchs  in  every  part  of  the 
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world  are  necoBsarily  our  enemies,  since  we  have 
always  shown  our  fixed  determination  to  ud  and 
support  with  all  our  strength  the  defenders  of 
civility  and  fineedom.  It  is  not  in  oar  power  (for 
against  our  institutions  and  consciences  we  Athe- 
nians  can  do  nothing),  it  is  not  in  our  power,  I 
repeat  it,  to  sit  idly  by,  while  those  who  were  our 
fellow-combatants  against  the  Persian,  and  who 
suffered  from  his  aggression  even  more  than  we 
did,  are  assailed  by  degenerate  lonians,  whose 
usurpation  rests  on  Persia.  We  have  enemies 
wherever  there  is  injustice  done  to  Greeks  ,*  and 
we  will  abolish  that  injustice,  and  we  will  quell 
those  enemies.  Wherever  there  are  equal  laws  we 
have  Mends ;  and  those  friends  we  will  succour, 
and  those  laws  we  will  maintain.  On  which  side 
do  the  considerate  and  religious  look  forward  to 
the  countenance  of  the  Gods  ?  Often  have  they 
deferred  indeed  their  righteous  judgments,  but 
never  have  they  deserted  the  long-suffering  and 
the  brave.  Upon  the  ground  where  we  were  stand- 
ing when  you  last  h€»rd  my  appeal  to  you,  were 
not  Xerxes  and  his  myriads  encamped  1  What 
drove  them  from  it  1  The  wisdom,  force,  and  for^ 
titude,  breathed  into  your  hearts  by  the  immortal 
Gods.  Preserve  them  with  equal  constancy ;  and 
your  return,  I  promise  you,  shall  not  have  been 
more  glorious  from  Salamis  than  from  Samos. 


CZVI.  ASPASIA  TO  CLEONE. 

I  must  always  send  you  poetry  when  I  find  it, 
whether  in  a  greater  quantity  or  a  smaller  :  not 
indeed  all  I  happen  to  find ;  for  certainly  the  most- 
part  even  of  careful  collections  is  mere  trash.  If 
there  is  a  word  too  much  in  sense  or  sentiment, 
H  is  no  poem ;  just  as,  if  there  is  a  syllable  in  a 
verse  too  much,  it  is  no  metre.  I  speak  only  of 
these  shorter ;  not  of  those  which  are  long  enough 
to  stretch  ourselves  on  and  sleep  in.  But  there 
are  poetical  cooks  so  skilful  in  dividing  the  tendons 
of  their  cub-fed  animals,  that  they  contrive  to  fill 
a  capacious  dish  with  a  few  couples  of  the  most 
meagre  and  tottering.  From  Athens  you  shall 
have  nothing  that  is  not  attic.  I  wish  I  could 
always  give  you  the  names  of  the  authors. 

Look  at  that  fountain  I    Gods  around 

Sit  and  eojoy  its  liquid  aonnd. 

Comt,  come :  why  thoald  not  we  draw  near  T 

Let  them  look  on :  they  can  not  hear. 

But  if  they  envy  wliat  we  do. 

Say,  have  not  Gods  been  happy  too? 

The  following  were  composed  on  a  picture  in 
which  Cupid  is  represented  tearing  a  rose-bud. 

Ah  Cnpld !  Cupid  r  let  alone 

That  bud  above  the  rest : 
The  Graces  wear  it  in  their  sone. 

Thy  mother  on  her  breast. 
Does  it  not  grieve  thee  to  destroy 

So  beautiful  a  flower  ? 
If  thon  must  do  it,  cruel  boy. 

Far  distant  be  the  hour ! 
If  the  sweet  bloom  (so  tinged  with  fire 

From  thy  own  torch)  must  die. 
Let  it,  O  generous  Love !  expire 

Beneath  a  lover's  sigh. 


The  next  is,  A  Faun  to  Eriopis,  a  Wood- 
nymph,  who  had  permitted  a  kiss,  and  was  sony 
for  it. 

TeU  me,  Bilopis,  why 
Lies  in  shade  that  languid  eye  f 
Hast  thou  caught  the  hunter's  riiout 
Far  from  Dian.  and  without 
Any  sister  nymph  to  say 
Whither  leads  the  downward  way  ? 
Trust  me :  never  be  afraid 
Of  thy  Faun,  my  little  maid ! 
He  will  ncTor  call  thee  D«ar, 
Press  thy  finger,  pinch  thy  car, 
Te  admire  It  overvpread 
Swiftly  with  pellucid  red; 
Nor  shall  broad  and  slender  foet 
Under  fruit-hdd  table  meet 
Doth  not  he  already  know 
All  thy  wandering,  all  thy  woe  ? 
Come  I  to  weep  is  now  in  vain, 
I  will  lead  thee  back  again. 
Slight  and  harmless  was  the  slip 
That  but  soil'd  the  sadden'd  lip^ 
Now  the  pbice  is  shown  to  roe 
Peace  and  safety  shall  there  be. 


OXVn.  OLSORE  TO  ASPASIA 

Samos  has  fiillen.  Pericles  will  have  given  yoa 
this  information  long  before  my  letter  can  rnch 
you,  and  perhaps  the  joy  of  the  lightrhearted 
Athenians  will  be  over  ere  then.  So  soon  dies 
away  the  satisfiiction  of  great  exploits,  even  of 
such  as  have  swept  a  generation  from  before  ns, 
have  changed  the  fortunes  of  a  thousand  more, 
and  indeed  have  shaken  the  last  link  in  the 
remotest  We  hear,  but  perhaps  the  estimale  u 
exaggerated,  that  the  walls  of  Miletus,  of  £pheHs» 
of  Priene,  are  in  comparison  to  Samoa  as  the 
fences  of  a  &rm-yard  are  to  them.  Certain  it  k 
that  the  vanquished  fleet  was  more  formidable 
than  the  united  navies  of  Corinth  and  of  Oarthige, 
which  are  rated  as  next  in  force  to  the  AtheniazL 

By  this  conquest  we  are  delivered  from  im- 
minent danger ;  yet,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  it,  our 
citizens  are  ungrateftil  already.  It  is  by  the  eieX' 
tions  of  the  Athenians  that  they  are  not  slaves ; 
and  they  reason  as  basely  as  if  they  were.  They 
pretend  to  say  that  it  was  jealousy  of  Samos,  aad 
the  sudden  and  vast  increase  of  her  maritune 
power,  but  by  no  means  any  affection  for  Miletus, 
which  induced  them  to  take  up  arms !  Athens 
had  just  reason  for  hostility ;  why  should  she 
uige,  in  preference,  unjust  ones  t  Ahis !  if  equity 
is  supported  by  violence,  little  can  be  the  wonder 
if  power  be  preceded  by  falsehood.  Such  a  reflec- 
tion nuiy  be  womanish ;  but  are  not  all  peculiarly 
so  which  are  quiet,  compassionate,  and  consisteiit  t 
The  manly  mind,  in  its  continual  course  of  impedi- 
ments and  cataracts,  receives  and  gives  few  true 
images;  our  stagnant  life  in  this  respect  has 
greatly  the  advantage. 

Xanthus,  the  friend  (you  remember)  of  poor 
Xeniades,  fought  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Athenian 
army,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  despatches  to 
our  government. 

"Xanthus!'*  sud  the  general,  "your country- 
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men  will  hereafter  read  your  name,  althongh  it  Ib 
not  wriUen  here ;  for  we  conquerors  of  Samoa  are 
no  little  jealous  one  of  another.  Go  and  congnir 
talite  the  Milesians:  they  will  understand  us 
both." 

I  asked  him  many  questions.  He  replied  with 
mach  aimpUcity,  "  I  was  always  too  much  in  it  to 
know  anything  about  it.  The  principal  thing  I 
rememb^  is,  that  Pericles  fl  was  told)  smiled  at 
me  for  a  moment  in  the  he£  of  battle,  and  went 
on  to  another  detachment.** 


OXTm.    ASPASIA  TO  CLEOKB. 

The  wind,  I  understand,  has  delayed  my  last 
letter  in  harbour,  and  continues  adverse.  Every 
day  we  receive  some  fresh  vessel  from  Samoa,  and 
lome  new  intelligenoe.  True  is  it,  we  discover, 
that  the  prevailing  party  had  been  supported  at 
once  by  the  Peloponnesians  and  the  Persians. 
The  chastisement  of  the  delinquents  is  repre- 
sented as  much  too  mild.  ''They  would  have 
made  us  slaves,  let  us  make  them  so.**  Such, 
with  soonzges  and  tortures,  were  the  denunciations 
of  the  people  and  the  soldiery;  and  more  vehe- 
mently in  Samos  than  in  Miletus.  The  leaders  of 
the  oligarchy  (now  supprest  for  ever)  were  two 
men  of  low  extraction,  Lysimachus  and  Elpenor. 
We  daily  hear  some  stoiy,  well  known  in  Samos 
only,  of  these  incendiaries,  lorsimachus  was  en- 
nched  by  the  collocation  of  his  wife  with  an  old 
dotard,  worn  out  by  gluttony  and  disordered  in 
intdlect  By  his  last  testament,  made  when  he 
had  lost  hia  senses,  he  bequeathed  her  fifty  talents. 
Hie  hears  refused  to  pay  them ;  and  Lysimachus 
would  have  pleaded  her  cause  before  the  people, 
had  they  not  driven  him  away  with  shouts  and 
it(mes.  Nevertheless,  he  was  thought  a  worthy 
ehampion  of  the  fitction,  and  the  rather  as  his 
hatred  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  former  compa- 
nions must  be  sincere  and  inextinguishable.  El- 
pemn'  ia  fiur  advanced  in  age.  His  elder  son  was 
wounded  by  accident,  and  died  within  the  walls. 
Avarice  and  parsimony  had  always  been  his  cha- 
iicteristics,  under  the  veil  however  of  morality 
and  religion.  The  speech  he  made  at  the  funeral 
is  tims  reported^ 

"  It  huh  been,  0  men  of  Samos !  the  decree 
of  the  inmiortal  Gods,  whose  names  be  ever 
blessed!.. 

*^  Hold  hard  there  f  Can  not  you  see  that  there 
are  no  more  sparks  in^  the  pyre  ?  .  .  the  wine 
smells  sadly  .  .  throw  no  more  on  them  .  .  take 
it  home  to  the  cellar  .  . 

**  To  remove  from  my  aged  eyes,  from  my  frail 
cmbfaeea,  the  delight  of  my  life,  the  staff  of  my 
decHniag  years,  all  spent  in  the  service  of  my  be- 
loved conntiy.  It  is  true  I  have  another  son,  rising 
out  of  his  adolescence  .  .  here  beside  me  .  . 

"  0  my  child  \  Molismogia !  Molismogis !  on 
such  a  melancholy  occasion  dost  thou,  aUs !  tie 
mdiMolubly  and  wastefnlly  that  beautiful  piece  of 
packthread  ?  Thy  poor  bereaved  mother  may  want 
it ;  and  it  will  fiul  her  in  the  hour  of  need." 

^OL.  p. 


Two  torches  were  borne  before  the  funeral 
One  of  them  presently  gave  signs  rather  prema- 
turely emblematical  of  our  mortal  state,  and  could 
lie  restored  to  its  functions  by  no  exertion  of  the 
bearer,  first  waving  it  gently  toward  its  compa- 
nion, then  shaking  it  with  all  his  might,  hori- 
zontally, vertically,  diagonally,  then  holding  it 
down  despondingly  to  Uie  earth.  Elpenor  beck- 
oned to  him,  and  asked  him  in  his  ear  how  much 
he  had  paid  for  it. 

"Half  a  drachma." 

"Fraud!"  cried  Elpenor,  "fraud,  even  at  the 
tomb!  before  the  d^,  and  before  the  Gods 
of  the  dead !  From  whom  did  you  make  the 
purchaser* 

"  From  Gylippides  son  of  Agoracles." 

"Tell  Gylippides  son  of  Agoracles,"  calmly  said 
Elpenor,  "  that  in  my  love  of  equity,  in  my  duty 
to  the  state,  in  my  piety  to  the  Gods,  in  my  pure 
desire  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  his  conscience, 
I  dte  him  before  the  tribunal  unless  he  refund 
an  oboL"  Then  aloud,  "  It  was  not  in  this  man- 
ner, 0  Athenians !  that  our  forefitthers  reverenced 
the  dead." 

He  gave  way  under  his  grief,  and  was  carried 
back  with  little  commiseration.  Elpenor  is 
among  the  richest  men  in  Greece,  unless  the  con- 
querors have  curtailed  his  treasures.  It  is  but 
reasonable  that  everything  such  men  possess 
should  compensate  the  people  for  yeara  of  rapine, 
disunion,  and  turbulence ;  for  the  evil  laws  they 
enacted,  and  for  the  better  they  misadministered 
and  perverted. 

OXIZ.  OLSOmB  TO  ASTASIA. 

Worse  verses,  it  may  be,  than  any  of  those 
which  you  Utely  sent  to  me,  affect  me  more. 
There  is  no  giddiness  in  looking  down  the  preci- 
pices of  youth :  it  is  the  rapidity  and  heat  of  its 
course  that  brings  the  giddiness.  When  we  are 
near  its  termination  a  chilly  thrill  comes  over  us, 
whether  we  look  before  or  behind.  Tet  there  is 
something  like  enchantment  in  the  very  sound 
of  the  word  ycvih,  and  the  calmest  heart,  at 
every  season  of  life,  beats  in  double  time  to  it. 
Never  expect  a  compensation  for  what  you  send 
me,  whether  prose  or  poetry :  but  expect  a  plea- 
sure, because  it  has  given  me  one.  Now  here  are 
the  worse  verses  for  the  better,  the  Milesian  for 
the  Attic 

We  mind  not  bow  the  ion  in  the  mid-aky 
Ithaetcning  on;  bat  when  the  golden  orb 
Strikes  the  extreme  of  earth,  and  when  the  golpha 
Of  air  and  ocean  open  to  reoeire  him, 
Dampneaa  and  gloom  invade  oa:  then  we  think 
Ah  I  thoaisitwith  Yooth.   Too  £aat  hia  feet 
Ron  on  for  eight ;  hour  foUowe  hoar ;  fair  maid 
Soooeede  fair  maid;  bright  eyes  better  hIa  ooaoh ; 
The  cheerful  horn  awekena  him ;  the  feast. 
The  rerel.  the  entangling  dance,  allare, 
And  Toioee  mellower  than  the  M ase*a  own 
Heave  np  hie  buoyant  boeom  on  their  wave. 
A  litUe  whUe,  and  then  .  .  Ah  Youth !  dear  Yonth ! 
Listen  not  to  my  words  .  .  but  stay  with  me! 
When  thou  art  gone.  Life  may  go  too ;  tiie  sigh 
That  follows  is  for  thee,  and  not  for  IJfe. 
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OXX.   A8PASIA  TO  OLEOKE. 


Enough,  enough  is  ii  for  me  to  see  my  Pericles 
safe  at  home  again.  Not  a  word  has  he  spoken, 
not  a  question  have  I  asked  him,  about  the  odious 
war  of  Samoa.  He  made  in  Samos,  I  hear,  a 
most  impressive  oration,  to  celebrate  the  obse- 
quies of  these  brave  soldiers  who  fell.  In  Al^ns, 
where  all  is  exultation,  he  has  rendered  the  slain 
the  most  glorious  and  triumphant^  and  the  &ther- 
less  the  proudest,  of  the  living.  But  at  last  how 
little  worth  is  the  praise  of  eloquence !  Elpenor 
and  Lysimachus  lead  councils  and  nations! 
Great  Gods !  surely  ye  most  pity  us  when  we 
worship  you ;  we,  who  obey,  and  appear  to  rever- 
ence, the  vilest  of  our  species!  I  recover  my 
step ;  I  will  not  again  slip  into  this  oflSd.  Come, 
and  away  to  Xanthus.  Ay,  ay,  Cleone !  Simpli- 
city, bravery,  well-merited  and  well-borne  dstinc- 
tion !  Take  him,  take  him :  we  must  not  all  be 
cruel  .  .  to  ourselves. 


OXXL   CLBOra  TO  ASPASIA. 

Aspasia  I  you  mistake.  Grant  me  the  presence 
of  friendship  and  the  memoiy  of  love !  It  is  only 
in  this  condition  that  a  woman  can  be  secure 
from  fears  and  other  weaknesses.  I  may  admire 
Xanthus;  and  there  is  pleasure  in  admiration. 
If  I  thought  I  could  love  him,  I  should  begin  to 
distrust  and  despise  myself  I  would  not  dese- 
crate my  heart,  even  were  it  in  ruins ;  but  I  am 
happy,  veiy  happy ;  not  indeed  altogether  as  I 
was  in  early  youth :  perhaps  it  was  youth  itself 
that  occasioned  it  Let  me  think  so !  Indulge 
me  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  this  one  &ncy. 
If  there  was  anything  else,  how  sacred  should  it 
ever  be  to  me !  Ah  yes,  there  was !  and  sacred  it  is, 
and  shall  be. 

Laodamia  saw  with  gladness,  not  with  passion, 
a  God,  conductor  of  her  sole  beloved.  The  shade 
of  Xeniades  follows  the  steps  of  Xanthus. 


oxxn.  CLBoms  to  aspasia. 

Parties  of  pleasure  are  setting  sail,  eveiy  day 
almost,  for  Samos.  We  begin  to  be  very  brave ; 
we  women,  I  mean.  I  suspect  that  no  few  of  us 
take  an  unworthy  delight  in  the  humiliation  and 
miseiy  of  the  fidr  Samians.  Not  having  seen,  nor 
intending  to  see  them  myself,  I  can  only  tell  you 
what  I  have  heard  of  their  calamities. 

Loud  outcries  were  rused  by  the  popular  orators 
against  such  of  them  as  were  suspected  of  &vour- 
ii^  the  Persian  faction,  and  it  was  demanded  of 
the  judges  that  they  should  be  deported  and 
exposed  for  slaves.  This  menace,  you  may  well 
imagine,  caused  great  anxiety  and  alarm,  even 
among  those  who  i^peared  to  be  quite  resigned 
to  such  a  destiny  while  the  gallant  young  Athe- 
nians were  around  the  walls.  But,  to  be  sold ! 
and  the  Gods  alone  know  to  whom !  old  morose 
men  perhi^)e,  and  jealous  women !  Some  sus- 
pect it  was  at  the  instigation  of  Pericles  that  a 


mudi  severer  chastisement  has  befidlen  then. 
They  have  been  condemned  to  wear  the  hslnli- 
mentoofPeraans.  Surely  no  refinement  of  cnielty 
can  surpass  the  decree,  by  which  a  Greek  woman 
is  divested  of  that  beautiful  dress  which  ak»e 
can  be  called  an  ornament  to  the  female  fonn. 
This  decree  has  been  earned  into  execution ;  axid 
you  would  pity  even  the.  betrayers  of  thdr  conn- 
try.  Whether  in  ii^umoice  of  what  the  Penian 
habit  is,  or  from  spite  and  malice,  the  Samiin 
ladies  are  obliged  to  wear  sleeves  of  sufficient 
amplitude  toconceal  a  traitor  in  each ;  and  ehiini 
intersecting  the  forehead  with  their  links  sad 
ornaments ;  and  hair  not  divided  along  the  whole 
summit  of  the  head,  but  turned  back  abont  the 
centre,  to  make  them  resemble  the  heads  of  tome 
poisonous  snakes.  Furthermore,  the  dresses  are 
stripped  ignominiously  off  the  dioulden,  u  for 
some  barely  conceivable  punishment,  and  ftftened 
round  the  arms  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  they 
attempt  to  reach  anything,  or  even  to  move,  ihej 
are  constrained  to  shrug  and  writhe,  like  the 
undeanliest  persons.  Beside,  th^  are  quite  at 
the  mercy  of  any  widied  idler  in  the  street,  who, 
by  one  slight  teudi,  or  by  treading  on  the  hem, 
might  expose  them  fiir  more  undi^fuisedly  to  the 
gazes  of  the  multitude.  This  barbarian  garb  hit 
already  had  such  an  effdot,  that  two  hate  east 
themselves  into  the  sea;  and  others  have  entreated 
that  they  may,  as  was  first  threatened,  rather  be 
sold  fbr  leaves. 


OXXm.  OLBOKB  TO  ASPASIA. 

Odious  as  undoubtedly  was  the  conduet  of  the 
Samian  oligarchy  and  priesthood,  and  liable  ai 
are  all  excesses  to  a  still  &rther  exaggeration  in 
the  statement  of  them,  you  will  hardly  believe  the 
efi&enteiy  of  the  snoceesful  demagogues.  Not 
contented  with  undeniable  prooft,  in  ngud  to 
the  enormous  and  mismanaged  wealth  ton  vnj 
trmn.  the  priests  of  Bacchus,  they  have  mvented 
the  most  improbable  fidsehood  thai  the  malero- 
lence  of  iiaction  ever  cast  against  the  inaolenee  of 
power.  They  pretend  thai  oertaia  men,  sone  ci 
ancient  fionily,  more  of  recent,  had  censored  to 
transmit  the  reins  of  government  to  thdr  elder 
sons.  Possession  for  life  is  not  long  aungh- 
They  are  not  only  to  pass  laws,  but  (iHienefer  it 
so  pleases)  to  impede  them  I  They  decree  that 
the  fint-bom  male  is  to  be  the  wisest  and  bertof 
the  fimiily,  and  shall  l^g^slate  for  aU  Samoa! 
Democrat^  has  just  to  go  one  step  &rther,  and  to 
persuade  Uie  people  (ready  at  such  times  to  beUere 
anything)  thai  the  oligarchy  had  reaolfed  to 
render  their  power  hereditary,  not  only  for  one 
generation,  but  for  seven.  The  nation,  so  hmg 
abused  in  its  understanding,  would  listen  to  and 
believe  the  report,  ignorant  thai  arbitraiy  power 
has  never  been  canied  to  such  extravagance  eren 
in  Persia  itself,  although  it  is  reported  that  in 
India  the  lower  orders  of  people  were  hereditarily 
subject  to  the  domination  of  a  privileged  dssA 
But  this  may  be  &hM ;  aakl  indeed  it  most  be, 
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if  wluit  u  Kkewiae  told  ns  concerning  them 
be  true,  which  is,  that  they  have  letters  among 
them. 

OXXIT.   ASPASU,  TO  CLIOITB. 

Too  have  given  me  in  yonr  two  laat  a  great 
deal  of  cnrioiiB  information,  about  the^disooyeriea 
tint  the  demagogaes  made,  or  pretended  to  have 
made,  in  Samoa.  It  is  credible  enough  that  the 
oligarcha  were  desiroos  of  transmitting  their  au- 
thority to  their  children :  but  that  th^  beliered 
BO  implicitly  in  the  infatuation  of  the  citizens,  or 
tiie  immutability  of  human  eyents,  as  to  expect  a 
continuation  of  power  in  the  same  fitmilies  for 
seren  generations,  is  too  gross  and  absurd,  eren 
to  mislead  an  insurgent  and  infuriated  populace. 
He  mdeed  must  be  composed  of  mud  from  the 
Nile,  who  can  endure  with  patience  this  rancor- 
ous fiibrication.  In  Egypt,  we  are  told  by  Hero- 
dotoi  in  his  Erato,  ihaX,  ''the  son  of  a  herald  is 
of  oourse  a  herald ;  and,  if  any  man  hath  alouder 
Toiee  than  he,  it  goes  for  nothing.*' 

Hereditary  heralds  are  the  proper  oflkers  of 
hereditary  lawgiyers ;  and  both  are  well  worthy 
of  dignity  where  the  deities  are  cats. 

Stnnge  oyersight  1  that  no  proyision  should 
ever  haye  been  deyised,  to  ensure  in  these  tutelar 
and  truly  household  Gods  an  equal  security  for 
lineal  succession ! 


OXZy.  ASPASIA  TO  CLBOVB. 

Abuses  of  many  kinds,  and  of  great  enormity^ 
have  been  detected  by  the  Samians  in  their  oyer- 
thiowB  goyerament.  What  exasperates  the  peo- 
ple most^  and  indeed  the  most  justly,  is  the  dis- 
esfwy  that  the  ruling  ftmiHes  haye  gitMsly  abused 
thetemples,  to  thib  high  displeasure  of  the  Gods. 
Sacrilege  has  been  carried  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
vtmt  among  them  haye  appointed  a  relatiye  or 
dependent  to  theservioe  of  more  than  one  sanctu- 
ary. Tou  remember  that  anciently  all  the  wor- 
ihip  of  this  island  was  confined  to  Juno.  She 
displeased  the  people,  I  know  not  upon  what  occa- 
non,  and  they  sufieied  the  greater  part  of  her 
fimes  to  CUl  in  ruins,  and  transferred  the  richest 
ef  the  remainder  to  the  priests  of  Bacchus.  Seye- 
ral  of  thoee  who  had  bent  the  knee  before  Juno, 
took  up  the  thyrsus  witii  the  same  deyotioiL  The 
people  did  indeed  hope  that  the  poor  and  needy, 
aad  particuhudy  such  as  had  lost  their  limbs  in 
war,  or  their  parents  or  their  children  by  ship- 
vied:,  would  be  succoured  out  of  the  wealth 
ariiiBg  from  the  donuuns  of  the  priesthood ;  and 
the  iither  as  these  domains  were  bequeathed  by 
religious  men,  whose  whole  soul  rested  upon 
iuo,  and  whose  bequest  was  now  utterly  frus- 
trated, by  taking  them  from  the  sister  of  Jupiter 
and  giring  them  exclusiyely  to  his  son.  Beside, 
it  was  leeoUeoted  by  the  elderly,  that  out  of  these 
vast  possessions  aid  was  afforded  to  the  state  when 
the  slate  required  it ;  and  that,  whereyer  there 
itood  one  of  tiiese  temples,  hunger  and  sickness, 
looow  and  despair,  were  comforted  and  assuaged. 


The  people,  it  appears,  deriyed  no  adyantages  from 
the  chaiige,  and  only  grew  more  dissatisfied  and 
violent ;  for,  if  thoee  who  had  oflkiated  in  the 
temples  of  Juno  were  a  little  more  licentious  than 
becune  the  ministers  of  a  Goddess,  they  did  not 
run  into  the  streets,  and  through  the  country 
places,  drunk  and  armed ;  nor  did  they  seize  upon 
the  grapes  because  they  belonged  to  Bacchus ; 
nor  upon  the  com  because  it  is  unwholesome  to 
drink  wine  without  bread ;  nor  upon  the  cattle 
because  man  can  not  liye  on  bread  alone.  These 
arguments  you  may  suspect  of  insufficiency:  what 
then  will  you  think  when  you  hear  another  reason 
of  theirs,  which  is,  that  the  nation  has  no  right 
to  take  from  them  what  belongs  to  the  Goddeas. 
The  people  cry,  "  How  then  can  it  belong  to  youl" 
Pushed  iqK>n  this  side,  they  argue  that  they  dkovld 
not  be  depriyed  of  their  salaries^  because  they  are 
from  land.  What !  reply  the  citizens,  "  Are  not 
gold  and  sUyer  the  products  of  land  also  1"  Bat 
long  possession  .  .  "We  will  remedy  that  too>  as 
well  aa  we  caiL"  The  soldiere  and  sailors  haye 
the  most  reason  to  complain,  when  they  see 
twelye  priests  in  the  enjoyment  of  more  salary 
than  s^en  thousand  of  the  brayest  combatants. 
The  military  are  disbanded  and  depriyed  of  pay 
at  the  instant  when  their  serrices  are  no  longer 
neeessary;  yet  no  part,  it  ^>pears,  of  a  superfluous 
and  idle  priesthood  is  to  be  reduoed  or  reguhited; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  rapacious  and  irreligious  to 
take  away  three  templaa  from  a  yenerable  occu- 
pant of  four.  Was  eyer  soldier  so  impudent  as  to 
complain  that  rations  were  not  allowed  him  in 
fburdetachmenti  of  his  armyt  The  downfidl  of 
the  old  faction  will  be  of  little  benefit  to  Samoa, 
while  these  insults  and  iniquities  press  upon  the 
people.  Unless  those  who  are  now  entrusted 
with  power,  resolye  to  abolish  the  gross  abuses  of 
the  priesthood,  the  wealth  of  which  is  greater  and 
worse  applied  in  Samoa  than  it  is  eyen  in  those 
countries  where  the  priests  are  soyrans,  and  yene- 
rated  as  deities,  littie  imports  it  by  whom  they 
are  goyemed,  or  what  Gods  they  yenerate.  It  is 
better  to  be  ruled  by  the  kings  of  Lacedaamon, 
and  wiser  to  salute  in  worship  the  sun  of  Persia. 
Neyer  surely  will  the  ialand  be  pacified,  until 
what  was  taken  from  Juno  shall  also  be  tak^from 
Bacchus,  and  until  the  richest  priest  be  reduced 
in  his  emoluments  fiir  below  the  leyel  of  a 
polemarc. 

OXXyi.  ASTASIA  TO  CLioin. 

Those  of  your  letters,  my  Cleone,  which  relats 
to  the  affiiirs  of  Samoa,  and  especiaUy  to  the 
priests  of  *  Juno  and  Bacchus,  haye  led  me  into 
many  reflections.  The  people  of  Athens  are  the 
most  religious  of  any  upon  earth ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  they  are  the  most  just,  the  most  generous, 
the  most  kindly.  There  is  not  a  frieitd,  whateyer 
benefit  they  may  haye  receiyed  from  him,  whom 
th^  would  not  abandon  or  denounce,  on  a  sus- 
picion of  irreyerenoe  to  Pallas;  and  those  in 
general  are  the  most  fanatical  and  furious  whom, 
as  Goddess  of  wisdom,  she  has  least  foyoored. 
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Yonr  neighbours  the  SamlanB  are  more  judicious 
in  their  worship  of  Juno.  They  know  that,  as 
long  as  Jupiter  hath  a  morsel  of  ambrosia»  she 
will  share  it,  although  he  may  now  and  then  in- 
dulge in  a  draught  of  nectar  to  which  her  lips 
have  no  access.  The  Samians  have  discovered 
that  wealth  is  not  a  requisite  of  worship,  and  that 
a  temple  needs  not  a  thousand  parasangs  of  land 
for  its  inclosure.  If  we  believed  that  Gods  could 
be  jealous,  we  might  fear  that  there  would  be 
much  iQ  blood  between  Juno  and  Bacchus.  It  \b 
more  probable  that  they  will  look  on  calmly,  and 
let  their  priests  fight  it  out  The  Persians  in  these 
matters  are  not  quite  so  silly  as  we  are.  Hero- 
dotus tells  that,  instead  of  altars  and  temples,  the 
verdure  of  the  earth  is  chosen  for  their  sacrifice  ; 
and  music  and  garhmds,  prayers  and  thanksgiv- 
ings, are  thought  as  decent  and  acceptable  as 
comminations  and  blood.  It  does  not  appear  that 
they  are  less  moral  or  less  religious  than  those 
who  have  twenty  Qods,  and  twenty  temples  for 
each.  The  wiser  men  in  Athens  tell  us  that  ihe 
vulgar  have  their  prejudices.  Where  indeed  is  the 
person  who  never  has  repeated  this  observation  1 
Yet  believe  me,  Cleone,  it  is  utterly  untrue.  The 
vulgar  have  not  their  pr^udioes :  they  have  the 
prejudices  of  those  who  ought  to  remove  them  if 
they  had  any.  Interested  men  give  them,  not 
their  religion,  but  dubs  and  daggers  for  enforcing 
it ;  taking  from  them,  in  return,  their  time,  their 
labour,  their  benevolence,  their  understanding, 
and  their  wealth.  And  are  such  persons  to  be 
invested  with  the  authority  of  lawgivers  and  the 
splendour  of  satraps  t  The  Samians  have  decided 
that  question.  Priests  of  Bacchus,  let  them  dififuse 
the  libendity  imd  joyousness,  and  curtail  a  little 
frt>m  the  swaggering  stateliness  of  him  whom  the 
poet  calls  in  his  diti^yrambic, 

"  The  tiger-bonie  and  mortal-motberad  God.** 

CXXVn.  ASPASIA  TO  OLIOHS. 

HephsBstion,  whom  I  never  have  mentioned  to 
you,  and  whom  indeed  I  liardly  know  by  name,  is 
going  to  Italy,  and  has  written  this  poem  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure.  It  is  said  that  his  verses 
are  deficient  in  tenderness  and  amenity.  Certain 
it  is  that  he  by  no  means  indulges  in  the  display 
of  them,  whatever  they  may  be.  When  Pericles 
had  read  the  following,  I  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  author.  "  I  think,"  replied  Peri- 
cles, "  that  he  will  never  attempt  to  deprive  me 
of  my  popularity." 

I  am  afraid  he  is  mn  ill-tempered  man :  yet  I 
hear  he  has  suffered  on  many  occasions,  and  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  his  fortune,  very  great  in- 
justice with  equally  great  unconcern.  He  is  never 
seen  in  the  Agora,  nor  in  the  theatre,  nor  in  the 
temples,  nor  in  any  assemblage  of  the  people,  nor 
in  any  society  of  the  learned ;  nor  has  hie  taken 
the  trouble  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  or  strike 
a  bargiun,  as  warier  men  do,  with  any  pnuser ; 
no,  not  even  for  the  loan  of  a  pair  of  palms  in  the 
Xenunicos. 


I  have  now  said  all  I  believe  yon  wUl  think  U 
requisite  for  me  to  say,  on  a  citizen  so  obscure, 
and  so  indifferent  a  poet  Yet  even  he,  poor 
man !  imagines  that  his  efiusions  must  endure. 
This  is  the'  most  poetical  thought  I  can  find  in 
him ;  but  perhaps  he  may  have  written  what  is 
better  than  my  specimen. 


8pMk  DOt  too  m  of  me,  Athenian  frlendi  I 

Mor  ye,  Athenian  mgm,  ^eak  too  ill ! 

From  othen  of  all  trlbea  am  I  ■eonre. 

i  leave  your  ooniioee :  none  whom  yonoarei^ 

Finding  me  hnngxy  and  athtrat,  shall  dip 

Into  Cephiaue  the  grey  bowl  toqnenoh 

My  thirst,  or  break  the  homy  bread,  and  eooop 

Btlffly  annmd  the  scanty  vase,  wherewith 

To  gather  the  hard  honey  at  the  sideeb 

And  gire  it  me  for  having  heard  me  sing. 

Sages  and  friends!  a  better  oause  remain* 

For  wishing  no  black  sail  upon  my  mast. 

Tie,  friends  and  sages  I  les^  when  other  men 

Bay  words  a  little  gentler,  ye  repent. 

Yet  be  forbidden  by  stem  pride  to  share 

The  golden  cup  of  kindness,  pushing  back 

Your  seats,  and  gasping  tor  a  draught  of  soom. 

Alas !  shall  this  too,neTer  lack'd  before. 

Be,  when  you  most  would  oraTe  it,  out  of  readi ! 

Thus  on  the  plank,  now  Neptune  is  InToked, 

I  warn  you  of  your  peril :  I  atutt  liTe, 

.And  ye,  O  friends !  howe'er  unwilling,  Moy. 


CXXVm.  OLEOVB  TO  ASPASIA. 

Aspasia !  I  have  many  things  to  say  in  reply 
to  your  hist  letter. 

Believe  me,  I  can  take  little  intereat  in  any  ill- 
tempered  man.  HephsBstion  is  this,  you  tefl  me, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  his  lambiea  to  make  me 
doubt  it.  Neither  do  they  contain,  you  jnsUy 
remark,  anything  so  characteristic  of  a  poet  aa 
the  confidence  he  expresses  that  iie  shall  Uve. 
All  poets,  good  and  bad,  are  possessed  by  this 
confidence ;  because  the  minds  of  them  all,  how- 
ever feeble,  however  incapacious,  are  carried  io 
the  uttermost  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  In  this 
dream,  th^  &ncy  th^  stand  upon  the  same  emi- 
nence, or  neariy  so,  and  look  unto  the  same  dis- 
tance. But  no  poet  or  other  writer,  supposing 
him  in  his  senses,  could  ever  think  seriously  that 
his  iTorks  will  be  eternal ;  for  whatever  had  a 
beginning  must  also  have  an  end ;  and  in  this  i 
predicament  are  languages.  Like  the  fowb  of  ) 
the  air,  they  are  driven  from  the  plains  and  take  j 
refuge  in  the  mountains,  until  at  last  they  disap-  i 
pear,  leaving  some  few  traces,  some  sounds  im- 
perfectly caught  np.  Highly  poetical  works,  or  • 
those  in  which  eloquence  is  invested  with  ibe 
richest  attributes  of  poetry,  are  the  <m]y  <mea  ; 
thatcanprolong  the  existence  of  a  dialect  Egypt 
and  Phoenicia  and  Chaldna,  beyond  doubt,  cotk- 
tain  many  treatises  on  the  arts  and  scienoes^  al- 
though unpublished,  and  preserved  only  by  the 
priesthood,  or  by  the  descendants  of  the  authors 
and  discoverers.  These  are  certainly  to  pass  away 
before  inventions  and  improvements  more  im- 
portant. But  if  there  a  anything  of  genius  in 
their  hymns,  &bles,  or  histories,  it  will  remain 
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among*  tliem,  eren  when  their  languages  shaH 
have  undergone  manjyariationg :  and  afterward, 
when  they  are  spoken  no  longer,  it  will  be  incor- 
porated with  others,  and  finally  be  claimed  as 
origimd  and  indigenous  by  nations  the  most  re- 
mote and  dissimilar.  Many  streams,  whose 
fountains  are  now  utterly  dricMl  up,  hare  flowed 
firom  a&r  to  be  lost  in  the  ocean  of  Homer.  Our 
early  companionai,  the  animals  of  good  old  JEeop, 
hare  spoken  successively  in  eyeiy  learned  tongue. 
And  now  a  few  words  on  that  gentlest  and  most 
&t]ierly  of  masters.  Before  we  teach  his  &bles 
to  children,  we  should  study  them  attentively 
onrselyes.  They  were  written  for  the  wisest  and 
the  most  powerful,  whose  wisdom  they  might 
increase,  and  whose  power  they  might  direct. 
There  are  many  men,  of  influence  and  authority, 
apt  enough  to  take  kindly  a  somewhat  sharp  bite 
from  a  dog  or  monkey,  and  to  be  indignant  at 
Uie  slightest  touch  on  Uie  shoulder  fh>m  a  fellow- 
creature.  It  is  improbable  that  a  fable  will  do 
many  of  them  much  good,  but  it  may  do  a  little 
to  one  in  twenty,  and  the  amount  is  by  no  means 
unimportant  in  that  number  of  generations.  The 
only  use  of  JSeop  to  children,  ailer  the  delight  he 
gives  them,  is  the  promotion  of  familiarity  and 
friendship  with  animals,  in  proportion  as  they 
appear  to  deserve  it :  and  a  great  use  indeed  it  is. 
If  I  were  not  afraid  that  one  or  other  of  these 
vigilant  creatures  might  snap  at  me,  I  would  now 
begin  to  quarrel  a  little  with  you.  And  yet  I 
think  I  should  have  on  my  side  some  of  the  more 
sagacious,  were  I  to  reprehend  you  for  letting  an 
ill-tempered  man  render  you  supercilious  and 
unjusk  How  do  you  know,  pray,  that  Hepheestion 
may  not  live  1  and  quite  as  long  as  he  fsincies  he 
shall ;  a  century,  or  two,  or  three.  Even  in  the 
Iambics  there  is  a  compression  and  energy,  of 
thought)  which  the  best  poets  sometimes  want ; 
and  there  is  in  them  as  much  poetry  as  was 
necessary  on  the  occasion.  The  poet  has  given 
us,  at  one  stroke,  the  true  impression  of  a  feature 
in  his  character ;  which  few  have  done,  and  few 
can  do,  excepting  those  features  only  which  are 
nearly  alike  in  the  whole  fraternity. 

Doubtless  we  are  pleased  to  take  our  daily  walk 
by  streams  that  reflect  the  verdure  and  the  flowers : 
but  the  waters  of  a  gloomy  cavern  may  be  as 
pellucid  and  pure,  and  more  congenial  to  our 
graver  thoughts  and  bolder  imaginations. 

For  any  high  or  any  wide  operation,  a  poet 
must  be  endued,  not  with  passion  indeed,  but 
with  power  and  mastery  over  it;  with  ima^nation, 
with  reflection,  with  observation,  and  with  discern- 
ment. There  are  however  some  things  in  poetiy 
which  admit  few  of  these  qualities.  Com^y  for 
instance  would  evaporate  under  too  fervid  a 
fimcy :  and  the  sounds  of  the  Ode  would  be  dulled 
and  deadened  by  being  too  closely  overarched 
with  the  fruitage  of  reflection.  Homer  in  himself 
Is  subject  to  none  of  the  passions ;  but  he  sends 
them  all  forth  on  his  errands,  with  as  much  pre- 
cision and  velocity  as  Apollo  his  golden  arrows. 
The  hostile  Gods,  the  very  Fates  themselves,  must 


have  wept  with  Priam  in  the  tent  before  Achilles : 
Homer  stands  unmoved. 

Aspasiat  there  is  every  reason  why  a  good- 
natured  person  should  make  us  good-natured,  but 
none  whatever  why  an  ill-natured  one  should 
make  us  ill-natured :  neither  of  them  ought  to 
make  us  uiyust.  Tou  do  not  know  Hephtestion, 
and  you  sp^  ill^of  him  on  the  report  of  others, 
who  perhaps  know  him  as  little  as  you  do.  You 
would  shudder  if  I  ventured  to  show  you  the 
position  you  have  taken.  Ill-tempered  you  can  not 
be;  you  would  not  be  unfair:  what  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  friends,  you  should  be  a  more 
shocking  thing  than  either  I  what>  in  the  name  of 
the  immortal  Gods !  if  I  should  have  found  you, 
on  this  one  occasion,  a  somnambulist  on  the 
veige  of  vulgarity !  Take  courage :  nobody  has 
seen  it  but  myself.  If  there  are  bad  people  in  the 
world,  and  may-be  there  are  plenty.  We  ought 
never  to  let  it  be  thought  that  we  are  near  enough 
to  be  aware  of  it.  Again  to  HephsBstion.  It  ia 
better  to  be  austere  than  ambitious :  better  to  live 
out  of  society  than  to  court  the  worst.  How 
many  of  the  powerful,  even  within  the  con- 
fines of  their  own  household,  will  be  remem- 
bered less  afiectionately  and  Ustingly  than  tame 
sparrows  and  talking  daws!  and,  among  the 
number  of  those  who  are  destined  to  be  known 
hereafter,  of  how  many  will  the  memory  be  hiden 
with  contempt  or  with  execration!  To  the 
wealthy,  proud,  and  arrogant,  the  Gods  have 
allotted  no  longer  an  existence,  than  to  the 
utensils  in  their  kitchens  or  the  vermin  in  their 
sewers:  while,  to  those  whom  such  perishables 
would  depress  and  vilify,  the  same  Eternal  Beings 
have  decreed  and  ratified  their  own  calm  con- 
sciousness of  plastic  power,  of  inmiovable  superi- 
ority, with  a  portion  (immeasurably  great)  of  their 
wisdom,  their  authority,  and  their  duration. 


OXXIX.      OLBOVl  TO  ASPASIA. 

We  have  kept  your  birth-day,  Aspasia!  On 
these  occasions  I  am  reluctant  to  write  anything. 
Politeness,  I  think,  and  humanity,  should  always 
check  the  precipitancy  of  congratulation.  Nobody 
is  felicitated  on  losing.  Even  the  loss  of  a 
bracelet  or  tiara  is  deemed  no  subject  for  merri- 
ment and  alertness  in  our  friends  and  followers. 
Surely  then  the  marked  and  registered  loss  of  an 
irreparable  year,  the  loss  of  a  limb  of  life,  ought  to 
excite  farother sensations.  So  long  is  it,  0  Aspasia! 
since  we  have  read  any  poetry  together,  I  am 
quite  uncertain  whether  you  know  the  Ode  to 
Asterijessa. 


AsterOena !  naoy  bring 

The  vowB  of  verse  aod  blooms  of  spring 

To  crown  thy  natal  day. 
Lo,  mp  TOW  too  amid  the  rest ! 
**  Ne'er  mayst  thou  sigh  from  that  white 

0  lake  them  all  awap  I 

For  there  are  cares  and  there  are  wrongs, 
And  withering  eyes  and  venom 'd  tongues ; 
They  now  are  fur  behind ; 
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But  iomne  thf7  moat :  and  erery  year 
Some  flowers  deny,  eome  thorai  appear. 
Whereof  theee  gifte  remind. 

Ceaaa.  raven,  cease !  nw  scare  fbe  dove 
With  creak  around  and  swoop  abora ; 

Be  peace,  be  Joy,  within  I 
Of  aU  that  haU  this  happy  Ude 

My  verse  alone  be  cast  adde  I 

Lyre,  cymbal,  dance,  begin ! 

Although  there  must  be  some  myriads  of  Odes 
written  on  the  same  occasion,  yet,  among  the 
number  on  which  I  can  lay  my  hand,  none  con- 
Teys  my  own  sentiment  so  complet^. 

Sweetest  Aspasia,  live  on !  live  on !  but  rather, 
lire  back  the  past ! 


OXXZ.      A6PA8IA  TO  OLBONK. 

The  Hecatompedon,  which  many  of  the  ciUzens 
begin  to  call  tiie  Parthenon,  is  now  completed, 
and  waits  bat  for  the  Goddess.  A  small  temple, 
raised  by  Cimon  in  hononr  of  Theseus,  is  Uie 
model  This  nnUl  lately  was  the  only  beantifol 
edifice  in  the  Athenian  dominions.  Pericles  is 
resolred  that  Athens  shall  not  only  be  the  mistress, 
but  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  that  her 
architeetore  shall,  if  possible,  keep  pace  with  her 
militaiy  and  intellectual  renown.  Our  countiy- 
men,  who  have  hitherto  been  better  architects 
than  the  people  of  AtUoa>  think  it  indecorous 
and  degrading  that  lonians,  as  the  Athenians  are, 
should  follow  the  fitshion  of  the  Dorians^  so 
inferior  a  race  of  mortals.  Mimy  giund  designs 
were  offered  by  Ictinos  to  the  approbation  and 
choice  of  the  public.  Those  which  he  calls  Ionian, 
are  the  gntoduller.  Crateros,  a  young  ardiitect, 
perhaps  to  ridicule  tiie  finery  and  extraTagance  of 
the  Corinthians,  exposed  to  yiew  a  gorgeous 
design  oi  slender  columns  and  top-heayy  capitals, 
such  as,  if  ever  carried  into  execution,  would  be 
incapable  of  resisting  the  humidity  of  the  sea- 
breezes,  or  even  the  action  of  tiie  open  air, 
unmfluenced  by  them.  These  however  would  not 
be  misplaced  as  in-door  ornaments,  particulariy  in 
bronze  or  ivory ;  and  indeed  small  piUars  of  such 
a  character  would  be  suitable  enough  to  highly 
ornamented  apartments.  I  have  conversed  on 
the  subject  with  Ictinos,  who  remarked  to  me 
that  what  we  call  the  Doric  column  is  in  hci 
Egyptian,  modified  to  the  position  and  the 
worship ;  and  tiiat  our  noblest  specimens  are  but 
reduced  and  petty  imitations  of  tiiose  ancient  and 
indestructible  supporters,  to  the  temples  of  Thebes, 
of  Memphis  and  of  Tentyra.  He  smiled  at  the 
ridicule  cast  on  the  Corinthians  by  the  name 
designating  those  florid  capitals,  but  agreed  with 
me  that,  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  gold  or  silver,  they 
would  serve  admirably  for  the  receptacles  of  wax- 
lights  on  solemn  festivals.  He  praised  the  designs 
of  our  Ionian  architects,  and  acknowledged  that 
their  pillars  alone  deserve  tiie  appellation  of 
Grecian,  but  added  that>  in  places  liable  to  earth- 
quakes, inundations,  or  accumulations  of  sand, 
tiie  Bolider  column  was  in  its  proper  situation. 


The  architraves  of  the  IHfftiienon  are  chiselled  by  | 
the  scholars  of  Pheidias,  who  sometimea  ganre  a 
portion  of  the  design.  It  is  reported  that  two  of 
the  figures  bear  the  marks  of  the  master's  own 
hand :  he  leaves  It  to  the  oo^jeetnre  of  future  ages 
which  they  are.  Some  of  the  young  ardtiteets^ 
Ionian  and  Athenian,  who  were  standhig  with  me, 
disputed  not  only  on  the  relative  merits  of  their 
architecture,  but  of  their  dialect  One  of  them« 
Psamiades  of  Ephesus,  ill  enduring  the  tannt  of 
Brachys  the  Athenian,  that  the  Ionian,  from  its 
open  vowels,  resembles  a  pretty  pulpy  hand  which 
could  not  close  itself,  made  an  attack  on  the 
letter  T  usurping  the  place  of  S,  and  against  the 
augments. 

"Is  it  not  enough,"  said  he,  "that  yon  lisp,  bat 
you  must  also  stammer  1" 

Let  us  have  patience  if  any  speak  against  ns,  O 
Cleonel  when  a  censure  is  cast  on  the  aiehiteotiirs 
of  Ictinos  and  on  the  dialect  of  Athens. 


OXZZI.      OLIOHI  TO  ASPASIA. 

When  the  weather  is  serene  and  bright,  I  think 
of  the  young  Aspasia;  of  her  liveliness,  her  i^y- 
fulness,  her  invitations  to  sit  down  on  the  grass ; 
and  her  challenges  to  run,  to  leap,  to  dance,  and 
if  nobody  was  near,  to  gamboL  The  weather  at 
this  season  is  neither  bright  nor  serene,  and  I 
think  the  more  of  my  Aspasia,  because  I  want 
her  more.    Fie  upon  me !    And  yet  on  the  whol^ 

Happy  to  me  has  been  the  day. 

The  shortest  of  the  year. 
Though  some,  alas !  are  tax  away 
Who  made  the  longest  yet  more  brief  appear. 

I  never  was  formed  for  poeUy :  I  hate  whatever  I 
have  written,  five  minutes  afterward.  A  weakly 
kid  likes  the  warm  milk,  and  likes  the  drawing 
of  it  firom  its  sources ;  but  place  the  same  before 
her,  cold,  in  a  pail,  and  she  smells  at  it  and  tons 
away. 

Among  the  Talm  lately  come  out  here,  many 
contain  occasional  poetry.  In  the  pre&M  to  one, 
the  scene  of  which  lies  mostly  in  Athens^  the 
author  says, 

"  My  reader  will  do  well  to  draw  his  pen  acrosB 
the  verses :  they  are  not  good  for  him.  The  olive, 
especially  the  Attic,  is  pleasing  to  few  the  fint 
time  it  is  tasted.** 

This  hath  raised  an  outcry  ajiunst  him ;  so  that 
of  the  whole  fraternity  he  is  the  most  nnpopular. 

"  The  Gods  confound  him  with  his  Atticisms  !*      ; 
exclaim  the  sober-minded.     "  Is  not  the  man 
contented  to  be  a  true  and  hesrty  Carian !    Have 
we  not  roses  and  violets,  lilies  and  amaranths, 
crocuses  and  sowthistlest    Have  we  not  pretty 
giris  and  loving  ones;  have  we  not  desperate  giris     ' 
and  cruel  ones,  as  abundantly  as  elsewhere  1    Do 
not  folks  grieve  and  die  to  his  heart's  content  I 
We  possess  the  staple;  and  by  Ctator  and  Pollux t     | 
we  can  bleach  it  and  comb  it  and  twist  it,  aa     j 
cleverly  as  the  sharpest  of  your  light-fingered 
locust-eaters/' 
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You  will  toon  see  his  workg,  among  others  more 
Tohiminoiis.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  can  not  end  my 
letter  in  a  pleasanter  way  than  with  a  copy  of 
these  yersee,  which  are  nearer  to  the  shortest  than 
to  the  best 

PaHU  I  to  thy  Uim  rerign'd. 

Think  not  what  years  are  gone : 
While  Atalanta  lookt  behind 
The  golden  frnit  roll*d  on. 

Albdt  a  mother  may  hare  lost 

The  plaything  at  her  breast. 
Albeit  the  one  the  cherlsht  most» 

It  but  endears  the  rest. 

Tonth.  my  PeriUa,  dings  on  Hope, 

And  looks  into  the  sUes 
For  brl^ter  day ;  she  fears  to  cope 

With  grief,  she  shrinks  at  slgba. 

Why  should  the  memory  of  the  past 

Make  you  and  me  complain  ? 
Come,  as  we  oonld  not  hold  it  fast. 

Well  play  it  o'er  again. 


OZXXIl.  A8PA8IA  TO  OUtOHI. 

There  are  odes  in  AIcsbus  which  the  pen  would 
stop  aty  trip  at,  or  leap  oyer.  Seyeral  in  onr  col- 
lection are  wanting  in  yoors;  this  among  them : — 

Wormwood  and  me  be  on  his  tongue 

And  ashes  on  his  head. 
Who  ohiUs  the  feast  and  checks  the  song 

With  emblems  of  the  dead  I 

By  jooBg  and  Jorial,  wise  and  hnrt. 


His  Mcred  rites  shall  Baoohus  have, 
Unqiared  and  ondivided. 

Oooofat  by  vy  friends^  I  IsariiD  maak 

Impending  from  aboTe, 
I  only  fear  the  Uter  flask 

That  holds  me  from  my  lore. 

Show  these  to  any  priest  of  Bacchus,  eq>eeially  to 
any  at  Samos,  and  he  will  shake  his  head  at  you, 
telling  yon  that  Bacchus  will  neyer  do  without 
hiB  siadcs  and  mysteries,  which  it  is  holier  to  fear 
than  the  kUerJkuk,  On  this  subject^  he  would 
proye  to  yon,  aU  fears  are  empty  ones. 


OXXZm.  ASTASIA  TO  CLIONE. 

In  ancient  nations  there  are  grand  repositories 
of  wisdom,  although  it  may  happen  that  littleof  it  u 
doled  out  to  the  exigencies  of  the  people.  There 
is  more  in  the  &ble8  of  .£sop  than  in  the  schools 
of  our  Athenian  philosophers :  there  is  more  in 
the  laws  and  usages  of  Persia^  than  in  the 
greater  part  of  those  communities  which  are  loud 
in  denouncing  them  for  barbarism.  And  yet 
there  are  some  that  shock  me.  We  are  told  by 
Herodotus,  who  tells  us  whateyer  we  know  with 
certainty  a  step  beyond  our  thresholds,  that  a  boy 
in  Persia  is  kept  in  the  f^iartments  of  the  women, 
and  prohibited  from  seeing  his  &ther,  until  the 
fifUk  year.  The  reason  is,  he  informs  us,  that  if 
be  dies  before  this  age,  his  loss  may  giye  the 
paient  no  uneasiness.  And  such  a  custom  he 
thinks  commendable.    Herodotus  has  no  child. 


Gleone !  If  he  had,  far  other  would  be  his  feelings 
and  hiB  judgment  Before  that  age,  how  many 
seeds  are  sown,  which  future  years,  and  distant 
onee>  mature  suocessiyely  f  How  much  fondness, 
how  much  generosity,  what  hosts  of  other  yirtues, 
courage,  constancy,  patriotism,  spring  into  the 
other's  heart  from  the  cradle  of  his  child !  And 
does  never  the  fear  come  oyer  him,  that  what  is 
most  precious  to  him  upon  earth  is  left  in 
careless  or  perfidious,  in  unsafe  or  unworthy 
hands  1  Does  it  neyer  occur  to  him  that  he  loses 
a  son  in  every  one  of  these  five  years  ]  What  is 
there  so  affecting  to  the  brave  and  virtuous  man, 
as  thai  which  perpetually  wants  his  help  and 
can  not  call  for  it  t  What  is  so  different  as  the 
speaking  and  the  mute !  And  hardly  lees  so  are 
inarticulate  sounds,  and  sounds  which  he  receives 
half-formed,  and  which  he  delights  to  modulate, 
and  which  he  lays  with  infinite  care  and  patience, 
not  only  on  the  tender  attentive  ear,  but  on  the 
half-open  lips,  and  on  the  eyes,  and  on  the  cheeks; 
as  if  they  all  were  listeners.  In  every  child  there 
are  many  children ;  but  coming  forth  year  after 
year,  each  somewhat  like  and  somewhat  varying. 
When  they  are  grown  much  older,  the  leaves  (as  it 
were)  lose  their  pellucid  green,  the  branches  their 
graceful  pUancy. 

Is  there  any  man  so  rich  in  hi^piness  that  he 
can  afford  to  throw  aside  these  first  five  years  1  is 
there  any  man  who  can  hope  for  another  five  so 
exuberant  in  mtsal.ing  joy  ? 

O  my  sweet  in&nt  1 1  would  teach  thee  to  kneel 
before  the  Gods,  were  it  only  to  thank  'em  for 
being  Athenian  and  not  Persian. 

OXZXIV.  ASPASIA  TO  OLBOHB. 

Our  good  Anaxagoras  said  to  me  this  morning, 
"  You  do  well,  Aspasia>  to  read  history  in  prefer- 
ence to  philosophy,  not  only  on  the  recommen- 
dation but  according  to  the  practice  of  Peridea. 
A  good  historian  will  also  be  a  good  philosopher, 
but  will  take  especial  care  that  he  be  never  caught 
in  the  attitude  of  disquisition  or  declamation. 
The  golden  vein  must  run  through  his  field,  but 
we  must  not  see  rising  out  of  it  the  shaft  and  the 
machinery.  We  shovdd  moderate  or  repress  our 
curiosity  and  fiuitidiousness.  Perhaps  at  no  time 
will  there  be  written,  by  the  most  accurate  and 
futhful  historian,  so  much  of  truth  as  untruth. 
But  actions  enow  will  come  out  with  sufiident 
prominence  before  the  great  tribunal  of  mankind, 
to  exercise  their  judgment  and  regulate  their 
proceedings.  If  statesmen  looked  attentively  at 
everything  pa8t»  they  would  find  in&llible  guides 
in  fdl  emergencies.  But  leaders  are  apt  to 
shudder  at  the  idea  of  being  led,  and  little  know 
what  different  things  are  experiment  and  ex- 
perience. The  sagadty  of  a  Pericles  himself  is 
neither  rule  nor  authority  to  those  impetuous 
men,  who  would  rather  have  rich  masters  than 
frugal  friends. 

''The  young  folks  from  the  school  of  your 
suitor  Socrates,  who  begin  to  talk   already  of 
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trarelling  in  ISgypt  when  the  plague  Ib  over,  are 
likely  to  return  with  a  distemper  as  incurable, 
breaking  bulk  with  demons  and  dreams.  They 
carry  stem  and  stem  too  high  out  of  the  water, 
and  are  more  attentive  to  the  bustling  and  bellying 
of  the  streamers,  than  to  the  soundness  of  the 
mast,  the  compactness  of  the  deck,  or  the  capacity 
and  cleanliness  of  the  hold.*' 


OXXXT.  A8PASIA  TO  CLBOVE. 

Anazagoras  told  me  yesterday  that  he  had  been 
conversing  with  some  Uteraiy  men,  philosophers 
and  poets,  who  agreed  in  one  thing  only,  which 
is,  that  we  are  growing  worse  day  after  day,  both 
in  morality  and  intdlect.  Hints  were  thrown 
out  that  philosophy  had  mistaken  her  road,  and 
that  it  was  wonderftil  how  she  could  be  at  once  so 
dull  and  so  mischievous.  The  philosophers  them- 
selves made  this  oompUunt:  the  poets  were  as 
severe  on  poetry,  and  were  amazed  that  we  were 
reduced  so  low  as  to  be  the  hearers  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides,  and  three  or  four  more,  who  how- 
ever were  quite  good  enough  for  such  admirers. 

"  It  is  strange,**  said  Anaxagoras,  *'  that  we  are 
unwilling  to  receive  the  higher  pleasures,  when 
they  come  to  us  and  solicit  us,  and  when  we  are 
sure  they  will  do  us  great  and  lasting  good ;  and 
that  we  gape  and  pant  after  the  lower,  when  we 
are  equally  sure  they  will  do  us  great  and  ksting 
evil.  I  am  incapable,"  continued  he,  "  of  ei^oying 
so  much  pleasure  from  the  works  of  imagination 
as  these  poets  are,  who  would  rather  hate  Euri- 
pides and  SCphocles  than  be  delighted  by  them, 
yet  who  follow  the  shade  of  Orpheus  with  as 
ardent  an  intensity  of  love  as  Orpheus  followed 
the  shade  of  Eurydice.  Ignorant  as  I  am  of 
poetry,  I  dared  not  hazard  the  opinion  that  our 
two  contemporaries  were  really  deserving  of  more 
commendation  on  the  score  of  verse,  inferior  as 
they  might  in  originality  be  to  Marsyas  and 
Thamyris  and  the  Centaur  Chiron :  and  to  the 
philosophers  I  could  only  say.  My  dear  Mends ! 
Jet  us  keep  our  temper  firmly  and  our  tenets 
laxly;  and  let  any  man  correct  both  who  will  take 
the  trouble.  I  come  to  you,  Aspasia.,  to  console 
me  for  the  derision  I  bring  home  with,  me.** 

I  kissed  his  brow,  which  was  never  serener, 
imd  assured  him  that  he  possessed  more  comfort 
.than  any  mortal  could  bestow  upon  him,  and 
that  he  was  the  only  one  living  who  never 
.wanted  any. 

"  I  am  not  insensible,"  said  he,  ''that  every 
year,  at  my  time  of  life,  we  lose  some  pleasure; 
some  twig  that  once  blossomed,  cankers." 

I  never  was  fond  of  looking  forward :  I  have 
invariably  checked  both  hopes  and  wishes.  It  is 
but  fair  then  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  turn 
away  my  eyes  from  the  prospect  of  age:  even  if 
.1  could  believe  that  it  would  xK)me  to  me  as 
.  placidly  as  it  has  come  to  Anaxagoras,  I  would 
rather  lie  down  to  sleep  before  the  knees  tremble 
as  they  bend.  With  Anaxagoras  I  never  con- 
v^^  in  this  manner:  for  old  men  more  willingly 


talk  of  age  than  hear  others  talk  of  it ;  and  nei- 
ther fool  nor  philosopher  likes  to  think  of  the 
time  when  he  shall  talk  no  longer.  I  told  my 
dear  old  man  that,  having  given  a  piece  of  moial 
to  the  philosophers,  he  must  not  be  so  unjust  ti 
to  refuse  a  like  present  to  the  poets.  About  an 
hour  before  I  began  my  letter,  he  came  into  the 
library,  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  brought  me 
these  verses,  telling  me  that>  if  they  were  satirics], 
the  satire  fell  entirely  upon  himseli 

PleMores!  away;  thfy  please  no  mora. 
Friends !  are  tbfy  what  th^  irere  before  ? 
LoTesI  th^  are  very  idle  thfogi. 
The  best  aboat  them  are  thetr  wings. 
The  dance !  'tis  what  the  bear  can  do ; 
Mosto !  I  hate  jour  musio  too. 

Whene'er  these  witnesses  that  Time 
Hath  snatoht  the  chalet  firom  our  primet 
Are  oall'd  by  Natnre,  as  we  go 
With  ^e  more  wary,  step  more  alow, 
And  will  be  heard  and  noted  down. 
However  we  may  fret  or  frown. 
Shall  we  desire  to  leave  the  scene 
Where  all  our  former  joys  have  been  ? 
Nok  tweie  nngrateful  and  unwise ! 
But  when  die  down  oar  diarities 
For  human  weal  and  human  woei^ 
Then  Is  the  time  our  e3fes  should  dossw 


CXXXVI.    ASPASIA  TO  OLEONB. 

We  hear  that  another  state  has  been  risiDg  ap 
gradually  to  power,  in  the  centre  of  Italy.  It 
was  originally  formed  of  a  band  of  pirates  from 
some  distant  country,  who  took  possession  of  two 
eminences,  fortified  long  before,  and  overlooking 
a  wide  extent  of  country.  Under  these  eminenoeB, 
themselves  but  of  little  elevation,  are  five  hillocks, 
on  which  they  inclosed  the  cattle  by  night  It  is 
reported  that  here  were  the  remains  of  an  andent 
and  extensive  city,  which  served  the  robbers  for 
hiding-pbices ;  and  temples  were  jiot  wanting  in 
which  to  deprecate  the  vengeance  of  the  Gods  for 
the  violences  and  murders  they  committed  daily. 
The  situation  is  unhealthy,  which  perhaps  is  the 
reason  why  the  city  was  abandoned^  and  is  like- 
wise a  sufficient  one  why  it  was  rebuilt  by  the 
present  occupants.  They  might  perpetrate  what 
depredations  they  pleased,  confident;that  no  force 
could  long  besiege  them  in  a  climate  so  pestilen- 
tial. Belying  on  this  advantage,  they  seiied 
from  time  to  time  as  many  women  as  were  requi- 
site for  any  fresh  accession  of  vagabonds,  rogoei^ 
and  murderers. 

The  Sabines  bore  the  loss  tolerably  well,  unUI 
the  Bomans  (so  they  caU  themselves)  went  beyond 
all  bounds,  and  even  took  their  cattle  from  the 
yoke.  The  Sabines  had  endured  all  that  it  b^ 
came  them  to  endure ;  but  the  lowing  of  their 
oxen  from  the  seven  hills  reached  their  hesrt* 
and  inflamed  them  with  revenge.  They  are  s 
pastoral  and  therefore  a  patient  people,  aUe  to 
undergo  the  exertions,  and  endure  the  privatioQs 
of  war,  but,  never  having  been  thieves,  the 
Bomans  over-matched  them  in  vigilance,  actirity, 
and  enterprise;  xsA  have  several  times  since 
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made  ineorrions  into  their  coimtiy,  and  forced 
them  to  disadYantageooB  conditions.  Emboldened 
bj  saceeaB,  they  Tentnred  to  insnlt  and  exaspe- 
Tste  the  nearest  of  the  TTrrhenian  princes. 

The  TjrrhenianB  are  a  Tery  proud  and  yeiy 
andent  nation,  and,  like  all  nations  that  are 
pnmd  and  .ancient^  excell  chiefly  in  enjoying 
themselyes.  Demaratos  the  Corinthian  dwelt 
among  them  seyeral  years;  and  from  the  Co- 
rinthians they  learned  to  improve  their  pottery, 
which  however  it  does  not  appear  that  they  erer 
hare  carried  to  the  same  perfection  as  the  Co- 
rinthian, the  best  of  it  being  indifferently  copied, 
both  in  the  form  and  in  the  figures  on  it. 

Herodotus  has  written  to  Pericles  all  he  could 
coUect  leUting  to  thenL;  and  Pericles  says  the 
account  is  interesting.  For  my  part  I  could 
hardly  listen  to  it^  although  written  by  Herodotus 
and  read  by  Perides.  I  have  quite  forgotten  the 
order  of  events.  I  think  they  are  such  as  neither 
yon  nor  anyone  else,  oxoepting  those  who  live 
near  them,  will  over  care  about  But  the  Tyr- 
rhenians rally  are  an  extraordinary  people.  They 
have  no  poets,  no  historians,  no  orators,  no  statu- 
aries, no  punters :  they  say  they  once  had  them : 
so  much  the  more  disgracefuL  The  Bomans  went 
out  against  them  and  dispersed  them,  although 
ihqr  blew  many  trumpets  bravely,  and  brought 
(pretty  nearly  into  action)  many  stout  soothsayers. 
The  enemy,  it  appears,  has  treated  them  with 
clemency :  they  may  still  feed  soothsayers,  blow 
hoTUA,  and  have  wives  in  common. 

I  hope  it  is  near  your  bed-time :  if  it  is,  you  will 
thank  me  for  my  letter. 

OXXXVn.   ASPASIA  TO  OLEORE. 

Who  would  have  imagined  that  the  grave 
eedate  Pericles  could  take  such  delight  in  mis- 
chief! After  reading  my  dissertation  on  the 
Tyrrhenians  and  Bomans,  he  gave  it  again  into 
my  hands,  saying, 

^  Pray  amuse  your  friend  Cleone  with  your 
first  attempt  at  history." 

I  sent  it  off,  quite  unsuspicious.  In  the  evening 
he  looked  at  me  with  a  smile  of  no  short  conti- 
nuance, and  said  at  last^ 

^  A^Msia  !  I  perceive  you  are  emulous  of  our 
Halicamassian ;  but  pray  do  not  publish  that 
hirtorical  Essay  either  in  his  name  or  your  own. 
He  does  not  treat  the  Bomans  quite  so  lightly 
as  yon  do,  and  shows  rather  more  justice  to  the 
lynhenians.  Ton  forgot  to  mention  some  im- 
portant bcto  recorded  by  him,  and  some  doubts 
as  weighty.    We  shall  come  to  them  presently. 

**  £ving  heard  of  the  Bomans,  but  nothing 
distinctly,  I  wished  to  receive  a  clearer  and  a  fuller 
account  of  them,  and  wrote  to  Herodotus  by  the 
first  ship  that  sailed  for  Tarentum.  The  city 
where  he  is  residing  lies  near  it,  and  I  gave  orders 
that  my  letter  should  be  taken  thither,  and  deli- 
vered into  his  hands.  Above  a  year  is  elapsed, 
during  which  time  Herodotus  tells  me  he  has 
made  all  the  inquiries  which  the  pursuit  of  his 


studies  would  allow ;  that  he  is  continuing  to  cor- 
rect the  errors,  elucidate  the  doubtful  points,  and 
correct  the  style  and  arrangement  of  his  history ; 
and  that,  when  he  has  completed  it  to  his  mind, 
he  shall  have  time'  and  curiosity  to  consider 
with  some  attention  this  remarkable  tribe  of 
barbarians. 

''At  present  he  has  not  been  able  to  answer 
my  questions ;  for  never  was  writer  so  sedulous  in 
the  pursuit  and  examination  of  fiicts.  What  he 
sees,  he  describes  clearly;  what  he  hears,  he  relates 
faithfully ;  and  he  bestows  the  same  care  on  the 
composition  as  he  had  bestowed  on  the  inves- 
tigation. 

"  The  Bomans  I  imag^ed  had  been  subdued  by 
Numa,  a  Sabine;  for  it  can  hardly  be  credited 
that  so  ferocious  a  community  sent  a  friendly  In^ 
vitation  to  be  governed  and  commanded  by  the 
prince  of  a  people  they  had  grossly  and  repeatedly 
insulted.  What  sendees  had  he  rendered  them  1 
or  by  what  means  had  they  become  acquainted 
with  his  aptitude  for  government  1  They  had  ever 
been  rude  and  quarrelsome :  he  was  distinguished 
for  civility  and  gentieness.  They  had  violated  all 
tha>t  is  most  sacred  in  public  and  private  life : 
virgins  were  seized  by  treachery,  detained  by  force, 
and  oompelled  to  wipe  the  blood  of  their  fiithers 
off  the  sword  of  their  ravishers.  A  fratricide 
king  had  recentiy  been  murdered  by  a  magistracy 
of  traitors.  What  man  in  his  senses  would  change 
any  condition  of  life  to  become  the  ruler  of  such 
a  nation?  None  but  he  who  had  conquered  and 
could  control  them :  none  but  one  who  had  swords 
enough  for  every  head  among  them.  Absolute 
power  alone  can  tame  them  and  fit  them  for  any- 
thing better ;  and  this  power  must  reside  in  the 
hands  of  a  brave  and  sagacious  man,  who  will  not 
permit  it  to  be  shared,  or  touched,  or  questioned. 
Under  such  a  man  such  a  people  may  become 
formidable,  virtuous,  and  great.  It  is  too  true 
that,  to  be  martial,  a  nation  must  taste  of  blood 
in  its  cradle.  Philosophers  may  dispute  it ;  but 
time  past  has  written  it  down,  and  time  to  come 
will  confirm  it.  Of  these  matters  the  sophists 
can  know  nothing :  he  who  understands  them  best 
will  be  the  least  inclined  to  discourse  on  them. 

'*  Another  thing  I  doubted,  and  wished  to  know. 
Numa  is  called  a  Sabine.  The  Sabines  are  illite- 
rate still :  in  the  time  of  Numa  they  were  ruder; 
they  had  no  commerce,  no  communication  with 
countries  beyond  Italy ;  and  yet  there  are  writers 
who  tell  us  that  he  introduced  laws,  on  the  whole 
not  diflsimilar  to  ours,  and  corrected  the  calendar. 
Is  it  credible?  Is  it  possible?  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  that  both  these  services  were  rendered  by 
the  son  of  Demaratos,  and  that  the  calendar  might 
have  been  made  better,  were  it  not  requisite  on 
such  an  occasion,  more  than  almost  any  other,  to 
consult  the  superstition  of  the  populace. 

'*  1  myself  am  afraid  of  touching  the  calendar 
here  in  Athens,  many  as  have  been  my  conferences 
with  Meton  on  the  subject.  Done  it  shall  be ; 
but  it  must  be  cither  just  before  a  victory  or  just 
after. 


no 
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"  If  the  Sabine  had  sent  an  embaa^,  or  even 
an  indiridiial,  to  Athena,  in  order  to  odlect  onr 
laws,  the  arcMyea  of  the  city  would  retain  a  record 
of  so  wondeiful  an  erent.  He  certainly-  coold  not 
have  picked  them  up  in  the  paatores  or  woodlands 
of  his  own  country.  But  (iie  Corinthians  know 
them  well,  and  hare  copied  most  of  them.  All 
nations  are  fond  of  pusMng  the  date  of  their  dvi- 
lization  as  high  up  as  possible,  and  care  not  how 
remotely  they  place  the  benefits  th^  hare  re- 
ceived. And  probably  some  of  the  Bomans, 
aware  that  Numa  was  their  conqueror,  helped 
to  abolish  the  humiliating  suspicion,  by  investr 
ing  him  snccesslTely  with  the  robes  of  a  priest, 
of  a  legislator,  and  of  an  astronomer. 

'/  His  two  nearest  successors  were  warriors  and 
conquerors.  The  third  was  the  son  of  that  De- 
maratos  of  whom  we  hare  spoken,  and  who,  exiled 
fix>m  Corinth,  settled  among  the  Tyrrhenians,  and 
afterward,  being  rich  and  eloquent*  won  over  to 
his  interest  the  discontented  and  venal  of  the 
Bomans;  at  all  times  the  great  minority.  We 
hear  that  he  constructed  of  hewn  stone  a  long,  a 
spacious,  and  a  lofty  channel,  to  convey  the  filth 
of  the  town  into  the  river :  we  hear,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  town  itself  was  iSibricated  of  hurdles 
and  mud,  upon  ruins  of  mas^  workmanship ; 
that  the  best  houses  were  roofed  with  rushes,  and 
that  the  vases  of  the  temples  were  earthen.  Now, 
kings  in  general,  and  mostly  those  whose  au- 
thority is  recent  and  insecure,  think  rather  of 
amusing  the  people  by  spectacles,  or  pampering 
their  appetites  by  feasts  and  donatives,  or  das- 
fling  their  imagination  by  pomp  and  splendour. 
Theatres,  not  common  sewers,  suited  best  the 
Bomans.  Their  first  great  exploit  was  performed 
in  a  theatre,  at  the  cost  of  the  Sabines.  Moreover 
they  were  religious,  and  stole  every  God  and  God- 
dess they  oould  lay  their  hands  on.  Surely  so 
considerate  a  person  as  the  son  of  Demaratos 
would  have  adapted  his  magnificence  to  the 
genius  of  the  people,  who  never  cared  about  filth, 
but  were  always  most  zealous  in  their  devotions. 
This  we  might  imagine  would  occur  to  him  as 
more  and  more  requisite  on  the  capture  of  every 
town  or  village ;  for,  when  the  Bomans  had  killed 
the  inhabitants,  they  transferred  the  Gods  very 
diligently  into  their  city,  that  they  might  not 
miss  their  worshippers.  Now  the  Gods  must 
have  wanted  room  by  degrees,  and  might  not 
have  liked  their  quarters.  Five  hundred  temples 
could  have  been  erected  at  less  expense  than  the 
building  of  this  stupendous  duct  Did  the  son  of 
Demaratos  build  it  then ) 

"  The  people  are  still  ignorant,  still  barbarous, 
still  cruel,  still  intractable ;  but  they  are  acute  in 
the  perception  of  their  interests,  and  have  es- 
tablished at  last  a  form  of  government  more 
resembling  the  Carthaginian  than  ours.  As  their 
power  does  not  arise  from  commerce,  like  the 
power  of  Carthage,  but  strikes  its  roots  into  the 
solid  earth,  its  only  sure  foundation,  it  is  much 
less  subject  to  the  gusts  of  fortune,  and  will 
recover  ^m  a  shock  more  speedily.    Neither  is 


there  any  great  nation  in  contact  with  thea. 
When  th^  were  much  weaker,  the  TyrrhenisBs  i 
conquered  them,  under  the  command  of  their  i 
prince  Porsena ;  but  thou^^t  they  eould  leave 
them  nowhere  lees  ineonveniently  than  in  the 
place  they  themselves  had  abandoned,  ^e 
Sabines,  too,  conqu^^  them  a  second  time,  and 
imposed  a  king  over  them,  but  were  so  unsas- 
pidous  and  inconsiderate  as  not  to  destroy  the 
city,  and  parcel  out  the  inhabitants  for  Greeee, 
Sicily,  and  Afirica. 

^  living  as  they  did  on  their  fiinns,  with  ao 
hold  upon  the  Bomans  but  a  king,  who,  residing 
in  the  city  with  few  of  his  own  oountiTmen  aboot 
him,  was  rather  a  hostage  than  a  ruler,  his  as- 
thoiity  was  soon  subverted.  The  Sabines  at  this 
time  are  partiy  won  by  conquest,  and  partly  do- 
miciliated by  consanguinity.  The  Tyrrhenians  are 
spent  and  effete.  The  government  of  the  Bomam, 
from  royal,  is  now  become  aristocratical ;  and  the 
people,  deprived  of  their  lawful  share  in  the  Unda 
they  conquered  fit>m  so  many  enemies^  sweir 
hatred  to  kings,  and  sigh  for  their  return.  One 
flagrant  crime  consumed  the  regal  authority;  a  I 
thousand  smouldering  ones  eat  deep  into  the 
consular.  The  miHtaiy  system  stands  apart, 
admirable  in  its  formation ;  and,  unless  that  too 
MIb,  the  Boman  camps  will  move  forward  jesr 
after  year,  until  the  mountains  and  the  seas  of 
Italy  shall  not  contain  them.  They  are  hein  to 
the  wealth  of  worn-out  nations,  and,  when  thqr 
have  seized  upon  their  inheritance,  they  will  fight 
with  braver.  The  Bomans  will  be  to  Italy  what  the 
Macedonians  at  some  fhture  day  will  be  to  Greece. 

"  The  old  must  give  way  to  the  young,  nations 
like  men,  and  men  like  leaves." 

OXXXVm.  ASPASIA  TO  OLBOHS. 

Buildings  of  high  antiquity  have  usually  been 
carried  by  the  imagination  much  higher  itiH 
But,  by  what  we  hear  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  we  may 
believe  that  in  their  country  there  are  remams  of 
earlier  times  than  in  ours.  Everything  about  them 
shows  a  pampered  and  dissolute  and  decaying 
people. 

You  will  hardly  think  a  sewer  a  subject  for 
curiosity  and  investigation :  yet  nothing  in  Bo- 
rope  is  so  vast  and  so  well-constructed  as  iht 
sewer  at  Bome,  excepting  only  the  harbour  mih 
and  propylsea,  built  recentiy  here  at  Athena, 
under  the  administration  of  Peridea.  I  hare 
asked  him  some  further  questions  on  the  won- 
derftd  work  still  extant  in  the  city  ooenpied  by 
the  Bomans.    I  will  now  give  you  his  answer. 

"  Do  not  imagine  that,  unable  as  I  am  to  ascer- 
tain the  time  when  the  great  sewer  of  Bome  wia 
constructed,  I  am  desirous  of  establiahing  one 
opinion  in  prejudice  of  another,  or  forward  in  de- 
nying that  a  rich  Corinthian  might  have  derised 
so  vast  an  undertaking.  But  in  Corinth  hendf 
we  find  nothing  of  equal  magnitude,  nothing  at 
all  resembling  its  ardiitecture :  the  Tyrrhenian^ 
who  are  stated  to  have  been  employed  in  l»uilding 
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it,  htfo  ooMed  for  many  ag«e  io  be  capable  of 
anyUuiig  similar ;  all  their  great  fikbrict  may  be 
dated  more  than  a  thonaand  years  before  the  age 
of  Tuqnin.  I  foel  no  interest  in  the  support  of 
an  hypothesis.  Take  it,  or  rqect  it ;  I  wonld 
nther  that  you  rejected  it,  if  yon  would  replace  it 
with  another  and  a  better.  Many  things  pass 
across  the  mind,  vhich  are  neither  to  be  detained 
in  it  with  the  intention  of  insisting  on  them  as 
troths,  nor  are  to  be  dismissed  from  it  as  idle  and 
intmsiTe.  Whaterer  gives  exercise  to  onr 
thoughts,  gires  them  not  odIj  activity  and 
strength,  but  likewise  range.  We  are  not  obliged 
to  continue  on  the  training-ground ;  nor  on  the 
oth^  hand  is  it  expedient  to  obstruct  it  or  plough 
it  op.  The  hunter,  in  quest  of  one  species  of 
game,  often  finds  another,  and  always  finds  what 
is  beUer,  freshness  and  earnestness  and  animation. 
Were  I  occupied  in  literature,  I  should  little  fear 
ftambling  in  my  ascent  toward  its  untrodden  and 
abftnner  soeneiy:  being  a  politician,  I  know 
that  a  single  fidse  step  is  a  fidl,  and  a  foil  is  ruin. 
We  may  begin  wrong,  and  continue  so  with  im- 
pimity ;  but  we  must  not  deviate  from  wrong  to 
righf* 

He  said  this  with  one  of  his  grave  smiles;  and 
then  to  me, 

"  A  slender  shrub,  the  ornament  of  your  private 
walk,  may  with  moderate  effort  be  drawn  straight 
again  from  any  obliquity ;  but  such  an  attempt^ 
were  it  practicable,  wonld  crack  every  fibre  in  tiie 
twisted  tree  that  overshades  the  forest." 


CXXXIX.      OLXOHl  TO  ASTASIA. 

Who  told  you,  Aspasia,  that  instead  of  poetry, 
ci  history,  of  philosophy,  our  writers  at  Miletus 
are  begimdng  to  compose  a  species  of  tales  founded 
on  love  or  madness,  and  ending  in  miserable 
death  or  wealthy  marriage ;  and  that  at  the  con- 
dnsson  of  the  work  a  strict  account  is  rendered  of 
all  eetrays,  oi  all  that  had  once  come  into  it  and 
had  disappeared  1  Very  true,  the  people  at  huge 
nm  after  the  detail  of  adventures,  and  are  as 
anxious  to  see  the  termination  as  they  are  to 
reach  the  bottom  of  an  amphora:  but  I  be- 
seech you  never  to  imagine  that  we  are  reduced 
in  oor  literature  to  such  a  state  of  destitution,  as 
to  be  without  the  ei^qyment  of  those  treasures 
which  our  ancestors  left  behind  them.  No,  As- 
pasta,  we  are  not  yet  so  fiunished  that  a  few 
BMnels  of  more  nutritious  food  would  overpower 
na.  I  assure  you,  we  do  not  desire  to  see  a  death 
or  a  marriage  set  upon  the  table  every  day.  We 
are  grateful  for  all  the  exercises  and  all  the  ex- 
cunkms  of  intellect,  and  our  thanks  are  peculiarly 
due  to  those  by  whoee  genius  our  pleasure  in 
them  is  increased  or  varied.  If  we  have  among 
as  any  <me  capable  of  devising  an  imaginary  tale, 
wherdn  all  that  is  interesting  in  poetry  is  united 
with  all  that  is  instructive  in  history,  such  an 
author  will  not  supersede  the  poets  and  historians, 
but  will  walk  between  them,  and  be  oordially 
hailed  by  both. 


CXL.   A8PA8U   TO  OLIONl. 


When  we  are  dull  we  run  to  music  I  am  sure 
you  must  be  dull  enough  after  so  much  of  history 
and  of  pditics.  My  Pericles  can  discover  portents 
in  Macedonia  and  Italy :  Anaximander  could  see 
mountains  in  the  moon :  I  desire  to  cast  my  ^es 
no  fiirther  than  to  Miletus. 
Take  your  harp^ 

ODM  TO  munrea* 
Mmldaa  there  was  whom  Jote 
Ulttded  into  Iots^ 

Happy  and  par*  was  ahe ; 
Oloiioiu  from  her  the  shore  became. 
And  Helle  lifted  ap  her  name 
To  shine  eternal  o'er  the  rirer  eea. 

And  many  tears  are  shed 

Upon  thy  bridal-bed. 
Star  of  the  swimmer  In  the  londy  ni^t  I 

Who  with  unbralded  hair 

Wipedst  a  breast  so  fair. 
Bounding  with  toil,  more  bomdlng  with  delight. 

But  they  whose  prow  hath  past  thy  straits 

And,  ranged  before  Bysantiim's  gates. 
Bring  to  the  God  of  sea  the  Tlotim  due, 

Bven  fhmi  the  altar  raise  their  eyes. 

And  drop  the  diaUoe  with  oarprise^ 
And  at  sooh  grandeur  baTo  forgotten  yoo. 

At  last  there  swells  the  hymn  of  praise. 
And  who  inq)tres  those  saored  lays  ? 

**  The  founder  of  the  walls  ye  see." 
What  human  power  could  elerate 
Those  walls,  that  citadel,  that  gate? 

*<Miletiis,OmysoiisI  was  he.' 

Hail  then,  MUetnsI  haU  belored  town, 

Flarsnt  of  me  and  mine  t 
But  let  not  power  alone  be  thy  renown. 

Nor  chiefs  of  andent  line^ 

Nor  risits  of  the  Oods,  unless 
They  leave  ttieir  thoughts  below. 

And  teach  us  that  we  most  should  bless 
Those  to  whom  most  we  owe. 

Restless  is  Wealth ;  the  nerves  of  Power 

Sink,  as  a  lute's  in  rain : 
The  Ck>ds  lend  only  for  an  hour 

And  then  call  bMk  again 

All  else  than  Wisdom ;  she  alone. 

In  Troth's  or  Yirtneli  form. 
Descending  from  the  starry  throne 

Thro'  radianoe  and  thro*  storm. 

Remains  as  kAg  as  godlike  men 

Afford  her  audience  meet. 
Nor  Time  nor  War  tread  down  again 

The  traces  of  her  fset. 

Always  hast  thou,  Miletus,  been  the  friend. 
Protector,  guardian,  fattier,  of  the  wise ; 

Tbersfore  shall  thy  dominion  never  end 
Till  Fame,  despoil'd  of  voice  and  pinion,  diea. 

With  favouring  Aonts  and  flowers  thrown  last  behind, 

Arotinos  ran  his  race. 
No  wanderer  he,  alone  and  Uind  . . 

And  Melesander  was  untom  by  Thrace. 

There  have  been,  but  not  here. 
Rich  men  who  swept  aside  the  royal  feast 

On  child's  or  bondman's  breast. 
Bidding  the  wise  and  aged  disappear. 

Revere  the  aged  and  the  wise, 
Aiqwsia!  but  thy  nodal  is  not  worn 

To  trample  on  theae  things  of  scorn ; 
By  his  own  sUng  the  fire-boond  soorpion  dies. 
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OXLI.  A9PA8IA  TO  OUEOHS. 


To-day  there  came  to  vifiit  as  a  writer  who  is 
not  yet  an  author :  his  name  is  Thucydidea.  We 
understand  that  he  has  been  these  several  years 
engaged  in  preparation  for  a  history.  Pericles 
invited  him  to  meet  Herodotus,  when  that  won- 
derful man  had  returned  to  our  country,  and 
about  to  sul  from  Athens.  Until  then,  it  was 
believed  by  the  intimate  friends  of  Thucydides 
that  he  would  devote  his  life  to  poetry,  and  such 
is  his  vigour  both  of  thought  and  of  expression, 
that  he  would  have  been  the  rival  of  Pindar. 
Even  now  he  is  fonder  of  talking  on  poetry  than 
any  other  subject,  and  blushed  when  history  was 
mentioned.  By  degrees  however  he  warmed,  and 
listened  with  deep  interest  to  the  discourse  of 
Pericles  on  the  duties  of  a  historian. 

"  ICay  our  first  Athenian  historian  not  be  the 
greatest !"  said  he  "  as  the  first  of  our  dramatists 
has  been,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  .fischylus  was 
the  creator  of  Tragedy,  nor  did  she  ever  shine 
with  such  splendour,  ever  move  with  such  state- 
liness  and  magnificence,  as  at  her  first  apparition 
on  the  horizon.  The  verses  of  Sophocles  are 
more  elaborate,  the  language  purer,  the  sentences 
faller  and  more  harmonious ;  but  in  loftiness  of 
soul,  and  in  the  awfulness  with  which  he  invests 
his  characters,  JSschylus  remains  unrivalled  and 
unapproached. 

"  We  are  growing  too  loquacious,  both  on  the 
stage  and  ofil  We  make  disquisitions  which  ren- 
der us  only  more  and  more  dim-sighted,  and  ex- 
cursions that  only  consume  our  stores.  If  some 
among  us  who  have  acquired  celebrity  by  their 
compositions,  calm,  candid,  contemplative  men, 
were  to  undertake  the  history  of  Athens  from  the 
invasion  of  Xerxes,  I  should  expect  a  fair  and  full 
criticism  on  the  orations  of  |Antiphon,  and  expe- 
rience no  disappointment  at  their  forgetting  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  History,  when  she  has  lost  her 
Muse,  will  lose  her  dignity,  her  occupation,  her 
character,  her  name.  She  will  wander  about  the 
Agora ;  die  will  start,  she  will  stop,  she  will  look 
wild,  she  will  look  stupid,  she  will  take  languidly 
to  her  bosom  doubts,  queries,  essays,  dissertations, 
some  of  which  ought  to  go  before  her,  some  to 
follow,  and  all  to  stand  apart  The  field  of  His- 
tory should  not  merely  be  well  tilled,  but  well 
peopled.  None  is  delightful  to  me,  or  interesting, 
in  which  I  find  not  as  many  illustrious  names  as 
have  a  right  to  enter  it»  We  might  as  well  in  a 
drama  place  the  actors  behind  the  scenes,  and 
listen  to  the  dialogue  there,  as  in  a  history  push 
valiant  men  back,  and  protrude  ourselves  with 
husky  disputations.  Show  me  rather  how  great 
projects  were  executed,  great  advantages  gained, 
and  great  calamities  averted.  Show  me  the  gene- 
rals and  the  statesmen  who  stood  foremost,  t^^t  I 
may  bend  to  them  in  reverence ;  tell  me  their 
names,  that  I  may  repeat  them  to  my  children. 
Teach  me  whence  laws  were  introduced,  upon 
what  foundation  laid,  by  what  custody  guarded, 
in  what  inner  keep  preserved.    Let  the  books  of 


the  treasury  lie  closed  as  religiously  as  the  Sibjf  s ; 
leave  weights  and  measures  in  the  market-place» 
Commerce  in  the  harbour,  the  Arts  in  the  light 
they  love.  Philosophy  in  the  shade  i  place  Histoiy 
on  her  rightful  throne,  and,  at  the  sides  of  her. 
Eloquence  and  War. 

"  Aspasia !  try  your  influence  over  Thucydides: 
perhaps  he  would  not  refuse  yon  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  a  few  sentences  of  the  work  he  has  began. 
I  may  be  a  plagiary  if  I  am  a  listener,  and  yet  I 
would  request  permission  to  be  present" 

Thucydides  was  pleased  at  this  deference,  and 
has  promised  to  return  soon. 

CXLIL  ASPASIA  TO  CLBOKB. 

Polynices,  a  fishmonger,  has  been  introdaeed 
upon  the  stage.  He  had  grown  rich  by  his  honesty 
and  good-nature ;  and  latterly,  in  this  hot  aetsoo, 
had  distributed  among  the  poorer  fiunilies  the  M 
he  could  not  sell  in  ^e  day-time  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Others  of  the  same  trade  cried  out  against 
his  unfairness,  and  he  was  insulted  and  beaten  in 
the  market-place.  So  fitvourable  an  incidat 
could  not  escape  the  sagacious  scent  of  our  comic 
writers.  He  was  represented  on  the  stage  as 
aiming  at  supreme  power,  riding  upon  a  dolphin 
through  a  stormy  sea,  with  a  lyre  in  one  hand,  & 
dogfish  in  the  oUier,  and  singing, 

I,  whom  yon  see  so  high  on 
A  dolphin's  back,  am  not  Arion, 
But  (should  the  fsvouring  breezes  blow  me  fBata) 
Ceoropians!  by  the  Oods! . .  yoor  master ! 

The  people  were  indignant  at  this,  and  demanded 
with  loud  cries  the  closing  of  the  theatre,  and  the 
abolition  of  comedies  for  ever. 

What  the  abuse  of  the  wisest  and  most  power- 
ful men  in  the  community  could  not  efiect>  the 
abuse  of  a  fishmonger  has  brought  about 

The  writers  and  actors  of  comedy  came  in  a 
body  to  Pericles,  telling  him^they  had  seen  the 
madness  of  the  people,  and  had  heard  with  won- 
der and  consternation  that  it  was  sapported  bj 
some  of  the  archons. 

He  answered,  that  he  was  sorry  to  see  Comedj 
with  a  countenance  so  altered  as  to  make  him 
tremble  for  her  approaching  dissolution;  her 
descent  into  the  regions  of  Tragedy.  He  won- 
dered how  the  Archons  should  deem  it  expedient 
to  correct  those,  whose  office  and  employment  it 
had  hitherto  been  to  correct  them  ;  and  regretted 
his  inability  to  interpose  between  two  conflictang 
authorities ;  he  must  leave  it  entirely  to  the  peo- 
ple, who  would  soon  grow  calmer,  and  renew  their 
gratitude  to  their  protectors  and  patrons. 

In  the  midst  of  these  regrets  the  theatre  for 
comedy  was  closed.  The  poets  and  acton,  a* 
tiiey  departed,  made  various  observations. 
*  "  Dogs  sweat  and  despots  laugh  inwardly,*  said 
Hegesias.  "  Did  you  note  his  malice  ¥  the  Sisy- 
phus!" 

"  We  have  nothing  left  for  it,**  swd  Hipponax, 
"  but  to  fiUl  on  our  knees  among  the  scales,  fins 
and  bladders  at  the  fish-stalL** 
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^Better/  said  Aristophanes,  "make  up  to 
Bdigion,  and  look  whether  the  hanghly  chieftain 
has  no  vnlnerable  place  in  his  heel  for  an  arrow 
from  that  qnarter." 

'^  He  has  broken  yourlx)w,"  said  Pherecydes : 
**  take  heed  that  the  people  do  not  snatch  at  the 
string :  they  have  shown  that  they  can  pull  hard, 
and  may  pull  where  we  would  not  hare  them." 

CXLin.  ASTASIA  TO  OLBOHB. 

Thucydidea  has  just  left  us.  He  has  been 
reading  to  me  a  portion  of  history.  At  every 
pause  I  nodded  to  Pericles,  who,  it  seems  to  me, 
aroided  to  remark  it  purposely,  but  who  in  reality 
was  BO  attentire  and  thoughtful  that  it  was  long 
before  he  noticed  me.  When  the  reading  was 
orer,  I  said  to  him, 

"  So,  you  two  sly  personages  have  laid  your 
sober  heads  together  in  order  to  deceive  me ;  as 
if  I  am  so  silly,  so  ignorant  of  peculiarity  in  style, 
as  not  to  disf^ver  in  an  instant  the  fraud  you 
vould  impose  on  me.  Thucydides  I"  said  I  **  you 
bave  read  it  well ;  only  one  could  have  read  it 
better  .  .  the  author  himself**  «  .  shaking  my 
head  at  Perides. 

**  0  Aspasia!"  said  our  guest,  "  I  confess  to 
JOQ  I  was  always  a  little  too  fond  of  praise,  al- 
though I  have  lived  in  retirement  to  avoid  it  until 
doe,  wishing  to  receive  the  whole  sum  at  once, 
however  long  I  might  wut  for  it.  Bui  never  did 
I  I  expect  so  much  as  this :  it  overturns  the  scale 
by  its  weight." 

**  0  Thucydides  J"  said  Pericles  "  I  am  jealous 
(tf  Aspaaia.  No  one  before  ever  flattered  her  so 
in  my  presence." 

I  entreated  him  to  continne  to  write,  and  to 
bring  down  his  history  to  the  present  times. 

"  My  reverence  for  Herodotus,"  said  he, "  makes 
me  stand  out  of  his  way  and  look  at  him  from  a 
distance :  I  was  obliged  to  take  another  model  of 
style;  I  hope  to  continne  my  work  beyond  the 
present  day,  and  to  conclude  it  with  some  event 
which  shiJl  have  exalted  our  glory  and  have 
established  our  supremacy  in  Qreece." 

**  Go  on,"  said  I ;  "  fear  no  rivals.  Others  are 
writing  who  fSoar  not  even  Herodotus,  nor  greatly 
indeed  respect  him.  They  will  be  less  courteous 
with  you  perhaps,  whose  crown  is  yet  in  the  gar- 
den. The  creatures  run  about  and  kick  and 
neigh  in  all  directions,  with  a  gadfly  on  them 
erer  since  they  left  the  race-course  at  Olympia. 
At  one  moment  they  lay  the  muzzle  softly  and 
languidly  and  lovingly  upon  each  other's  neck ; 
at  another  they  rear  and  bite  like  Python." 

**  I  ought  to  experience  no  enmity  from  them," 
said  he,  **  before  my  time  comes,  theirs  will  be 
OTcr." 

OXLTV.  PEBI0L18  TO  ASPASIA. 

I  am  pleased  with  your  little  note,  and  hope 
you  may  live  to  write  a  commentary  on  the  same 
author.  Tou  speak  with  your  nsual  judgment, 
in  commending  our  historian  for  his  disCTetion 


in  metaphors,  l^ot  indeed  that  his  language  is 
without  them,  but  they  are  rare,  impressive,  and 
distinct.  History  wants  them  occadoniklly ;  in 
oratory  they  are  nearly  as  requisite  as  in  poetry ; 
they  come  opportunely  wherever  the  object  is 
persuasion  or  intimidation,  and  no  less  where  de- 
light stands  foremost  In  writing  a  letter  I  would 
neither  seek  nor  reject  one :  but  I  think,  if ;  more 
than  one  came  forward,  I  might  decline  it^  ser- 
vices. If  however  it  had  come  in  unawares,  I 
would  take  no  trouble  to  send  it  away.  But  we 
should  accustom  ourselves  to  think  always  with 
propriety,  in  little  things  as  in  greats  and  neither 
be  too  solicitous  of  our  dress  in  the  house,  nor 
negligent  because  we  are  at  home.  I  think  it  as 
improper  and  indecorous  to  write  a  stupid  or  a 
silly  note  to  you,  as  one  in  a  bad  hand  or  on 
coarse  paper.  Familiarity  ought  to  have  another 
and  worse  name,  when  it  relaxes  in  its  attentive- 
ness  to  please. 

We  began  with  metaphors,  I  will  end  with 
one.  Do  not  look  back  over  the  letter  to  see 
whether  I  have  not  already  used  my  privilege  of 
nomination,  whether  my  one  is  not  there.  Take 
then  a  simile  instead.  It  is  a  pity  that  they  are 
often  lamps  which  light  nothing,  and  show  only 
the  jokedneaa  of  the  walls  they  are  naUed  against. 

OXLV.  ASPASIA  TO  OLBOVB. 

Sophocles  left  me  about  an  hour  ago. 

Hearing  that  he  was  with  Pericles  on  business, 
I  sent  to  request  he  would  &vour  me  with  a  visit 
when  he  was  disengaged.  After  he  had  taken  a 
seat,  I  entreated  Mm  to  pardon  me,  expressing  a 
regret  that  we  hardly  ever,  saw  him,  knowing  as  I 
did  that  no  person  could  so  ill  withstand  the 
regrets  of  the  ladies.  I  added  a  hope  that,  as 
much  for  my  sake  as  for  the  sake  of  Pericles,  he 
would  now  and  then  steal  an  hour  fix>m  the  Muses 
in  our  behalf 

"  Lady  f "  said  he, "  it  would  only  be  changing 
the  place  of  assignation." 

'<!  shall  begin  with  you,"  said  I,  "just  as  if  I 
had  a  right  to  be  fiuniliar,  and  desire  of  you  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  a  chorus  in  King  (EcUpw, 
which,  although  I  have  read  the  tragedy  many 
times,  and  have  never  fiuled  to  be  present  at  the 
representation,  I  do  not  quite  comprehend." 

I  took  up  a  volume  from  the  table  .  . 

"No,"  said  I,  «<this  is  Electra:  give  me  the 
other."    We  unrolled  it  together. 

"  Here  it  is :  what  is  the  meaning  of  these 
words  about  the  Laws  f  " 

He  looked  over  them,  first  without  opening  his 
lips ;  then  he  read  them  in  a  low  voice  to  hiniBelf ; 
and  then,  placing  the  palm  of  his  left  hand  against 
his  forehead, 

"  WeU !  I  certainly  did  think  I  understood  it 
at  the  time  I  wrote  it" 

Cleone !  if  you  could  see  him  yott  would  M  in 
love  with  him.  Fifteen  olympiads  have  not  quite 
run  away  with  all  his  youth.  What  a  noble 
presence  t  what  an  open  countenance  1  what  a 
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brow !  Willi  a  month !  what  a  rich  harmonioiis 
Toice!  what  a  heart,  fall  of  paaaioii  and  of 
poetry! 

OXLVI.   &BPLT   or    PBBIOLIS   TO  THB  AOOnSATION 

or  ouBov. 

There  is  a  raoe  of  men,  (and  thej  appear  to 
haye  led  colonies  into  many  lands,)  whose  ooonge 
is  always  in  an  InTeise  ratio  to  their  danger. 
There  is  also  a  race  who  deem  thata  benefit  done 
to  another  is  an  injury  done  to  them.  Wonld 
^'on  affiront  them,  speak  well  of  their  Mends; 
would  you  deprive  them  of  repose,  labour  and 
watch  incessantly  for  their  country. 

Cleon !  in  all  your  experience,  in  all  the  terri- 
tories you  hare  visited,  in  all  the  cities  and  ishmds 
you  have  conquered  for  us,  have  yon  never  met 
with  any  such  people  1  And  yet,  0  generous 
Cleon !  I  have  heard  it  hinted  that  the  observa- 
tion is  owing  to  you. 

Were  my  life  a  private  one,  were  my  services 
done  toward  my  Mends  alone,  had  my  youth 
been  exempt  as  yours  hath  been  from  difficulty  and 
peril,  I  might  never  have  displeased  you ;  I  might 
never  have  been  cited  to  defend  my  character 
against  the  foulest  of  imputations.  0  Athenians  I 
let  me  recall  your  attention  to  every  word  that 
Cleon  has  uttered.  I  know  how  difficult  is  the 
task,  where  so  much  dust  is  blown  about  by  so 
much  wind.  The  valorous  Cleon  has  made  your 
ears  tingle  and  ring  with  Hannodius  and  Aristo- 
g^ton.  I  am  ignorant  which  of  the  two  he  would 
take  for  imitation,  the  handsomer  or  the  braver. 
Hestalks  along  withgreat  bustleand  magnificence, 
but  he  shows  the  dagger  too  plainly :  he  n^lects 
to  cany  it  in  myrtle. 

In  your  astonishment  at  this  sudden  procedure, 
there  are  doubtless  many  of  you  who  are  unable  to 
comprehend  the  title  of  the  denunciation.  Let 
me  tell  you  what  it  is. 

"  Pericles,  son  of  Xanthippus "  .  .  0nay  all 
Greece  hear  it !  may  every  herald  in  every  city 
proclaim  it  at  every  gate!)  "Pericles,  son  of 
Xanthippufl^  is  accused  of  embezzling  the  public 
money,  ooUected,  reserved,  and  set  apart,  for  the 
buildhig  and  decoration  of  the  Parthenon.  The 
accuser  is  Cleon,  son  of  Cleaeretus." 

The  scribe  has  designated  the  &ther  of  our 
Mend  bythis  name,  in  letters  very  legible,  other- 
wise I  should  have  suspected  it  was  the  son  of 
Cligenes,  the  parasite  of  the  wealthy,  the  oppressor 
of  the  poor,  the  aasailer  of  the  virtuous,  and  the 
ridicule  of  all.  Charges  more  substantial  might 
surely  be  brought  against  me,  and  indeed  were 
threatened.  But  never  shall  I  repent  of  having, 
by  my  advice,  a  little  decreased  the  revenues  of 
the  commonwealth,  in  lowering  the  price  of  ad- 
mission to  the  theatres,  and  in  offering  to  the 
more  industrious  citizens,  out  of  the  public  trea- 
sury, the  trifle  requisite  for  this  enjoyment  In 
the  theatre  let  them  see  before  them  the  crimes 
uid  the  calamities  of  Power,  the  vicissitudes  of 
Fortune,  and  the  sophistries  of  the  Passions.  Let 


it  be  there,  and  there  only,  that  the  just  nisn 
Buffisrs,  and  that  murmurs  are  heard  againit  the 
dispensations  of  the  Qods. 

But  I  am  forgetting  the  accusatioiL  ?^Cfe<m 
do  me  the  fiivour  to  inform  you  in  what  place  I 
have  deposited,  or  in  what  manner  I  have  speot, 
the  money  thus  embezzled  1  Will  Cleon  teU  jm 
that  I  alcme  had  the  custody  of  it ;  or  that  I  had 
anything  at  all  to  do  in  the  making  up  of  the 
accounts  1  Will  Cleon  prove  to  you  that  I  ain 
now  richer  than  I  was  thirty  years  ago,  excepting 
in  a  portion  of  the  spoil,  won  bravely  by  theannies 
you  decreed.  I  should  command ;  sadi  a  portioin 
as  the  laws  allow,  and  the  soldiers  cany  to  thor 
general  with  triumphant  acclamations,  Cleao 
has  yet  to  learn  all  this ;  certainly  his  wealth  is 
derived  from  no  such  sources ;  &r  other  acdaan- 
tions  does  Cleon  court ;  those  of  the  idle,  the  dis- 
solute, the  malignant,  the  cowardly,  and  the  fiUse. 
But  if  he  seeks  them  in  Athens,  and  not  beyond, 
his  party  is  small  indeed,  and  your  indignition 
will  drown  their  voices.  What  need  have  I  of 
pilfer  and  peculation t  Am  I  avaricious!  an  1 
prodigal)  Does  the  indigent  citizen,  dees  the 
wounded  soldier,  come  to  my  door  and  retrnn 
unsatisfied  1  Point  at  me,  Cleon  I  and  tell  yoor 
Mends  to  mark  that.  Let  them  mark  it ;  but  for 
imitation,  not  for  calumny.  Let  them  hear,  for 
they  are  idle  enough,  whence  I  poasess  the  meaoi 
of  relieving  the  ni^ortnnate,  raising  the  dejected, 
and  placing  men  of  worth  and  genius  (too  oto 
in  that  number !)  where  all  their  f!^ow<«itiieDS 
may  distinguish  them.  My  iSither  died  in  mj 
childhood ;  careful  guardians  superintended  ii 
managing  my  affiurs  with  honesty  and  diUgeaoe. 
The  earliest  of  my  ancestors,  of  whom  aiiyihiiig 
remarkable  is  reoerded,  was  Cleisthenes,  whom 
your  fbrefifcthera  named  general  with  Sohm,  order* 
ing  them  to  conquer  Cinha.  He  devoted  his 
portion  of  the  q)oils  to  the  bunding  of  a  portieo. 
I  never  have  heard  that  he  came  by  m^t  a&d 
robbed  the  labourers  he  had  paid  by  day :  perhaps 
Cleon  has.  He  won  aAorward  at  the  OljmpiaQ 
games :  I  never  have  ascertained  that  he  bribed 
his  adversaries.  These  actions  are  not  in  history 
nor  in  tradition :  but  Cleon  no  doubt  has  aatho- 
rities  that  outvalue  tradition  and  histoiy.  Some 
years  afterward,  Cleisthenes  proclaimed  his  dettf • 
mination  to  give  in  marriage  his  daughter  Agar 
rista  to  the  worthiest  man  he  could  find,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad.  It  is  pity  that  Cleon  wasnot 
living  in  those  days.  Agaiista  and  her  &ther,  io 
defiuilt  of  him,  could  hear  of  none  worthier  than 
Megacles,  son  of  Alcnueon.  Their  ridies  all 
descended  to  me,  and  some  perhaps  of  their  better 
possessions.  These  at  least,  with  Cleon*s  leave,  I 
would  reti^ ;  and  as  much  of  the  other  as  may  be 
serviceable  to  my  Mends,  without  being  dangwvis 
to  the  commonwealth. 


CXLVU.   ASPASIA  TO  OUtORB. 

Surely  of  all  our  pursuits  and  specuUtioos,  the 
most  instructive  is,  how  the  braver  poshed  bad: 
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tiMir  snffBringi,  how  the  weaker  bowed  thdr 
hetds  and  asked  for  B^ympathy,  how  the  soldier 
■note  his  breast  at  the  ftUacies  of  glory,  and  how 
the  philosopher  paused  and  tzembled  at  the  depths 
of  hisdiscoTeriea.  But  the  acquirement  of  such 
instmction  preiaee  us  down  to  UieeartlL  We  see 
the  basest  and  most  inert  of  mankind  the  tor- 
■MBtors  and  consomezs  of  the  loftiest :  the  worm 
It  last  deronrs  what  the  lion  and  tiger  paused  at 
sndfled  from.  But  Pericles  for  ^e  present  is 
afe  and  secure ;  and  I  am  too  happy  for  other 
thoughts  or  reflections.  Anazagoras  also  is  only 
douMed :  he  majf  disbdiere  in  some  mysteries, 
but  he  is  surely  too  wise  a  man  to  divulge  it 

OXLYin.  OLEONS  TO  A8PASIA. 

Now  we  are  quiet  and  at  peace  again,  I  wish 
you  would  look  into  your  library  for  more  pieces 
of  poetiy.  To  gire  you  some  provocation,  I  will 
transcribe  a  few  lines  on  the  old  subject,  which, 
like  old  fountains,  is  inexhaustible,  while  those  of 
later  disooveiy  are  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  at 
the  first  turn  of  the  plough. 

■mimf  A  TO  loftm. 
l?bo  toetttbM  to  thee  the  holiest  pnjtr, 
OLove!  Iseverletitthyosre. 
Alasf  I  may  notsik  thee  why  'tto  to  .  . 
BecaoM  a  fiery  acroll  I  tee 
Hans  at  the  throne  of  Deetiny, 
BMtuon  with  Lave  and  register  with  Woe. 

Few  question  thee,  fSor  thoa  art  stroag, 
And,  laughing  loud  at  right  and  wrong, 

Saiaest,  and  daahest  down,  the  rich,  the  poor : 
Thy  seeptre^s  iron  studs  alike 
The  mealier  and  the  prouder  strike, 

Aad  wise  and  simple  fear  thee  and  adore. 


CXLIX.   ASFASIA  TO  OLSOKK. 

Among  the  poems  of  Sappho  I  find  the  follow- 
ing, but  written  in  a  different  hand  from  the  rest. 
It  pleases  me  at  least  as  much  as  any  of  them ;  if 
it  is  worse,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  in  what  it  is 
io.  How  many  thoughts  might  she  have  turned 
over  and  tossed  away  for  it !  Odious  is  the  econo- 
my in  preserving  all  the  scraps  of  the  intellect^ 
and  troublesome  the  idleness  of  tacking  them 
together.  Sappho  is  fond  of  seizing,  as  she  runs 
on,  the  most  prominent  and  inviting  flowers :  she 
never  stops  to  cut  and  trim  them :  she  throws 
twen^  aside  for  one  that  she  fixes  in  her  bosom ; 
and  what  is  more  smgdar,  her  pleasure  at  their 
beauty  seems  never  to  arise  from  another's  admi- 
rstiott  of  it    See  it  or  not  see  it^  there  it  is. 

Basst  girls!  npon  whose hreast  that  Ood desosnds 
Whom  first  ye  pray  to  come  and  next  to  spare, 
O  ten  me  whither  now  his  course  he  hends, 

Tell  me  what  hymn  shall  thither  waft  my  prayer ! 
Alas  !  my  Toice  and  lyre  alike  he  flies, 
And  only  In  my  dreams,  nor  kindly  then,  replies. 


CL.   CLEOmE  TO  ASPASU. 

fnatisad  of  expatiating  on  the  merits  of  the 
venesyon  last  sent  me,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of 


lookingfor  any  pleasnre  in  taking  them  to  pieces, 
I  venture  to  lM>pe  yon  will  be  of  my  opinion,  that 
these  others  are  cdT  equal  authenticity.  Neither 
do  I  remember  them  in  the  copy  you  possessed 
when  we  were  together. 

SAPPHO  TO  BSSPSaUS. 

I  have  hdield  thee  in  the  morning  hour 
A  solitary  star,  with  thsnkless  eyes, 
Ungrateful  as  I  am  I  who  hade  thee  rise 

When  sleep  all  night  had  wandered  from  my  hewer. 

Can  it  be  true  that  thou  art  he 

Who  shiaest  now  abore  the  sea 
Amid  a  thousand,  but  mors  iMlgfat  ? 

Ah  yes,  the  very  ssme  art  thou 

That  heard  me  then,  and  hearest  now  .  . 
Thou  seemest,  star  of  Ioto  !  to  throb  with  light. 

Sappho  is  not  the  only  poetess  who  has  poured 
forth  her  melodies  to  Hesperus,  or  who  had  reason 
to  thank  him.  I  much  prefer  these  of  hers  to  what 
appear  to  have  been  written  by  some  confident 
man,  and  (no  doubt)  on  a  feigned  occasion. 

Hesperus,  hail  1  thy  winking  light 

Best  befriends  the  lorer. 
Whom  the  Kidder  Moon  for  spite. 

Gladly  would  dltooTer. 

Thou  art  fairer  fsr  than  She, 

Fairer  fsr,  and  chaster : 
She  may  guess  who  smiled  on  me, 

I  know  who  embraced  her. 

Pan  of  Aroady  .  .  'twas  Pan, 

In  the  tamarisk  bushes  .  . 
Bid  her  ten  thee.  If  she  can. 

Where  were  then  herUnshes. 

And,  were  I  incUned  to  tatUe, 

I  could  namea  seeond. 
Whom  asleep  with  sleeping  osttie 

To  her  care  she  beckon'd. 

Hesperus,  hall !  thy  fHcndly  ray 

Watebee  o'er  the  lorer. 
Lest  the  nodding  Isainsa  betray. 

Lest  the  Moon  disoorer. 

Phryne  heard  my  Ussss  glTcn 

Acte's  rival  bosom  .  . 
*Twat  the  budtt  I  swore  bj  heaven, 

Burttinff  into  btossowi. 

What  she  heard,  and  half  espied 

By  the  gleam,  she  doubted, 
And  with  arms  uplifted,  cried 

How  thep  must  ham  sprouted  / 

Hesperus,  haU  again  I  thy  light 

Best  befriends  the  lover, 
Whom  the  sadder  Moon  for  spite 

Gladly  would  discover. 

The  old  poets  are  contented  with  narrow 
couches :  but  these  couches  are  not  stuffed  with 
chaff  which  lasts  only  for  one  season.  They  do 
not  tidk  to  us  from  them  when  they  are  half- 
asleep  ;  but  think  it  more  amusing  to  entertain 
us  in  our  short  visit  with  lively  thoughts  and 
foncies,  than  to  enrich  us  with  a  paternal  prolixity 
of  studied  and  stored-up  meditations. 

OLI.   PERICLES  TO  ALaSIADBS. 

My  Alcibiades,  if  I  did  not  know  your  good 
temper  frxmx  a  ivhole  life's  experience,  I  should  be 
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afraid  of  displeaaiiig  yoa  by  repeating  wliat  I  have 
heard.  This  is,  that  yon  pronounce  in  public  as 
well  as  in  private  a  few  words  somewhat  differently 
from  our  custom.  Ton  can  not  be  aware  how  much 
hostility  you  may  excite  against  you  by  such  a 
practice.  Bemember,  we  are  Athenians ;  and  do 
not  let  us  believe  that  we  have  finer  organs, 
quicker  perceptions,  or  more  discrimination,  than 
our  neighbours  in  the  city.  Every  time  we  pro- 
nounce a  word  differently  from  another,  we  show 
our  disapprobation  of  his  manner,  and  accuse  him 
of  rusticity.  In  all  common  things  we  must  do 
as  others  do.  It  is  more  barbarous  to  undermine 
the  stability  of  a  language  than  of  an  edifice  that 
hath  stood  as  long.  This  is  done  by  the  intro- 
duction of  changes.  Write  as  others  do,  but  only 
as  the  best  of  others :  and  if  one  eloquent  man, 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  spoke  and  wrote  differently 
from  the  generality  of  the  present,  follow  him, 
though  alone,  rather  than  the  many.  But  in 
pronunciation  we  are  not  indulged  in  this  laU- 
tude  of  choice ;  we  must  pronounce  as  those  do 
who  fiivour  us  with  their  audience.  Never  hazard 
a  new  expression  in  public:  I  know  not  any 
liberty  we  can  take,  even  with  our  nearest  friends, 
more  liable  to  the  censure  of  vanity.  Whatever 
we  do  we  must  do  ftom  authority  or  fh>m  analogy. 
A  young  man,  however  studious  and  intelligent, 
can  know,  intrinsically  and  profoundly,  but  little 
of  the  writers  who  constitute  authority.  For  my 
part,  in  this  our  country,  where  letters  are  fu 
more  advanced  than  in  any  other,  I  can  name  no 
one  whatever  who  has  followed  up  to  their  origin 
the  derivation  of  words,  or  studied  with  much 
success  their  analogy.  I  do  not,  I  confess,  use  all 
the  words  that  others  do,  but  I  never  use  one  that 
others  do  not.  Bemember,  one  great  writer  may 
have  employed  a  word  which  a  greater  has  avoided, 
or,  not  having  avoided  it,  may  have  employed  in 
a  somewhat  different  signification.  It  would  be 
needless  to  offer  you  these  remarks,  if  our  language 
were  subject  to  the  capriciousness  of  courts,  the 
humiliation  of  sycophants,  and  the  defilement  of 
slaves.  Another  may  suffer  but  little  detriment 
by  the  admission  of  barbarism  to  its  franchises ; 
but  ours  is  attic,  and  the  words,  like  the  citizens 
we  employ,  should  at  once  be  popuUr  and  select. 

OLU.  OLEONB  TO  ASPASIA. 

The  poetical  merits  of  the  unhappy  Lesbian  are 
sufficiently  well  known.  Thanks,  and  more  than 
thanks,  if  indeed  there  is  anything  more  on  earth,, 
are  due  for  even  one  scrap  fh>m  her.  But  allow 
me,  what  is  no  great  delicacy  or  delight  to  me,  a 
reprehension,  a  censure.  An  admirer  can  make 
room  for  it  only  when  it  comes  from  an  admirer. 
Sappho,  in  the  most  celebrated  of  her  Odes,  tells 
us  that  she  sweats  profusely.  Now  surely  no 
female,  however  low-bom  and  ill-bred,  in  short 
however  Eolian^  could  without  indecorousness 
speak  of  sweating  and  spitting,  or  any  such  things. 
We  never  ought  to  utter,  in  relation  to  ourselves, 
what  we  should  be  ashamed  of  being  seen.  in. 


Writing  of  war  and  contention,  such  jui  expreHkiii 
is  uno^ectionable.  To  avoid  it  bydronsloca- 
tion,  or  by  any  other  word  lesa  expressive  and 
direct,  would  be  the  most  contemptible  and 
ludicrous  of  pedantry:  and,  were  it  anywhere 
reduced  to  practice  in  the  conversation  of  ordintf; 
life,  it  would  manifestly  designate  a  coane^runed 
nnpoUshable  people.  There  is  nothing  in  poetry, 
or  indeed  in  society,  so  unpleasant  as  affeotate. 
In  poetry  it  arises  from  a  deficiency  of  power  and 
a  restlessness  of  pretension ;  in  converBaticm,  from 
insensibility  to  the  Graces,  from  an  interooone 
with  bad  company,  and  a  miainterpretation  of 
better. 

CLIIL  ASPASIA  TO  CLEOKK. 

Ton  desire  to  know  what  portion  of  hiatmy  it 
is  the  intenticm  of  Thucydides  to  undertake.  He 
began  with  the  earlier  settlers  of  Greece,  but  he 
has  now  resolved  to  employ  this  section  as  merely 
the  portico  to  his  edifice.  The  Peloponesian  wv 
appears  to  him  worthier  of  the  historian  than  anj 
other.  He  is  of  opinion  that  it  must  continue  for 
many  years  and  comprehend  many  important 
events,  for  Periclea  is  resolved  to  wear  oat  the 
energy  of  the  Spartans  by  protracting  it  At 
present  it  has  been  carried  on  but  few  months, 
with  little  advantage  to  either  side,  and  much 
distress  to  both.  What  our  historian  has  reid  to 
us  does  not  contain  any  part  of  these  transaetaons, 
which  however  he  car^ully  notes  down  as  th^ 
occur.  We  were  much  amused  by  a  q>eedi  he 
selected  for  recitation,  as  one  deUvered  by  ao 
orator  of  the  Corinthians  to  the  Ephors  of  I^oe- 
daemon,  urging  the  justice  and  necessity  of  hoiti- 
lities.  Never  was  the  Athenian  character  painted 
in  such  true  and  lively  colours.  In  oompoeitioa 
his  characteristic  is  brevity,  yet  the  first  sentence 
of  the  volume  runs  into  superfluity.  The  words, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  are  these : 

"Thucydides  of  Athens  has  composed  a  his^ 
toiy  of  the  war  between  the  Peloponestans  and 
Athenians." 

This  is  enough ;  yet  he  adds, 

"As  conducted  by  each  of  the  belligerents.* 

Of  course :  it  could  not  be  conducted  by  oneonly. 

I  observed  that  in  the  fourth  sentence  he  went 
from  the  third  person  to  the  first. 

By  what  I  could  collect,  he  thinks  the  Pek^ 
neaian  war  more  momentous  than  the  Persian  r 
yet  had  Xerxes  prevailed  against  ns,  not  a  vestige 
would  be  existing  of  liberty  or  civilisation  in  the 
world.  If  Sparta  should,  there  wiU  be  fittle 
enough ;  and  a  road  will  be  thrown  open  to  the 
barbarians  of  the  north.  Macedonians  and  othen 
with  strange  names.  We  have  no  great  leaioo 
to  fear  it ;  although  the  policy  of  Thebes,  on  whom 
much  depends,  is  ungenerous  and  unwise. 

He  sail  moreover  that  "transactions  of  an 
earlier  time  are  known  imperfectiy,  and  were  of 
small  importance  either  in  the  wars  or  anything 
else." 

Yet  without  these  wars,  or  some  other  of  Aese 
transactions,  our  Miletus  and  Athens,  our  Pericles 
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ftnd  Thncydidee,  ▼gold  not  be ;  so  mqch  does  one 
thing  depend  upon  another.  I  am  little  diBposed 
to  oTervalne  the  potency  and  importance  of  the 
etst^n  monarchies ;  but  surely  Uiere  is  enough 
to  excite  our  curiosity,  and  interest  our  inquiries, 
in  the  &U  of  Chaldtea,  the  rise  of  Babylon,  and 
the  mysteries  of  Egypt , .  not  indeed  her  mysteries 
in  theology,  which  are  impostures  there  as  else- 
where, but  the  mysteries  in  arts  and  sciences, 
which  will  outlive  the  Gods.  Barbarians  do  not 
hold  steadily  before  us  any  moral  or  political 
lesson;  but  they  serve  as  graven  images,  pro- 
tnbersntly  eminent  and  gorgeously  uncouth,  to 
support  the  lamp  placed  on  them  by  History  and 
Philosophy.  If  we  knew  only  what  they  sud  and 
did,  we  should  turn  away  with  horror  and  disgust : 
but  we  pound  their  mummies  to  colour  our  narra- 
tires ;  and  we  make  them  as  useful  in  history  as 
beasts  are  in  fitble. 

Thucydides  shows  evidently,  by  his  preliminary 
observations,  that  he  considers  the  Trojan  war 
unimportant.  Tet,  according  to  Homer,  the 
Grecian  troops  amounted  to  above  a  hundred 
thousand.  In  reality,  so  large  a  force  hath  never 
been  assembled  in  any  naval  expedition,  nor  even 
(»ie  hall  How  was  it  provisioned  at  Aulis  1  how, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Troad)  And  all  these 
soldiere,  with  chariots  and  horses,  were  embarked 
for  Troy  a  few  years  after  the  first  ship  of  war  left 
the  shores  of  Greece !  yes,  a  very  few  years  indeed ; 
for  the  Argo  had  among  her  crew  the  brothers  of 
Hden,  who  can  not  well  be  supposed  to  have  been 
fiTe  years  older  than  herself.  It  is  of  rare  oocur- 
rmce,  even  in  the  climate  of  Sparta,  that  a  mother 
bears  children  i^r  so  long  an  interval ;  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  time  had 
elapsed  between  the  brothers  and  their  sister.  Sup- 
pose the  twins  to  have  been  twenty-two  years  old 
(for  Uiey  had  become  celebrated  for  horsemanship 
and  boxing)  and  Helen  seventeen,  you  will  find 
little  space  left  between  the  expeditions. 

But  away  with  calcuUtion.  We  make  a  bad 
biigain  when  we  change  poetry  for  truth  in  the 
affii^  of  ancient  times,  and  by  no  means  a  good 
one  in  any. 

Bemarkable  men  of  remote  ages  are  collected 
together  out  of  dififerent  countries  within  the 
Bsme  period,  and  perform  simultaneously  the 
nme  action.  On  an  accumulation  of  obscure 
deeds  arises  a  wild  spirit  of  poetiy ;  and  images 
and  names  burst  forth  and  spr^  themselves, 
which  cany  with  them  somettdng  like  enchant- 
ment, lar  beyond  the  in&ncy  of  nations.  What 
was  vague  imagination  settles  at  hst  and  is 
received  for  history.  It  is  difficult  to  efieci  and 
idle  to  attempt  the  separation:  it  is  like  breaking 
oif  a  beautifiil  ciystallisation  from  the  vault  of 
iome  intricate  and  twilight  cavern,  out  of  mere 
curiosity  to  see  where  the  accretion  terminates 
and  the  rock  begins. 


CUV.  ASPASIA  TO  CLBONX. 


We  have  lost  another  poet>  and  have  none  left 
beside  the  comic.  Euripides  is  gone  to  the  court 
of  ArchelaUs.  A  few  years  ago  he  guned  the 
prize  against  all  competitors.  He  was  hailed  by 
the  people  as  a  deliverer,  for  subverting  the 
ascendancy  and  dominion  which  Sophocles  had 
acquired  over  them.  The  Athenians  do  not  like  to 
trust  any  man  with  power  for  life.  Sophocles  is 
now  an  old  man,  sixty  years  of  age  at  the  least,  and 
he  had  then  been  absolute  in  the  theatre  for  above 
a  quarter  of  a  centuiy.  What  enthusiasm !  what 
acclamations !  for  overthrowing  the  despot  who 
had  so  often  made  them  weep  and  beat  their 
breasts.  He  came  to  visit  us  on  the  day  of  his 
defeat :  Euripides  was  with  us  at  the  time. 

"Euripides,"  said  he,  "we  are  here  alone, 
excepting  our  friends  Aspasia  and  Pericles.  I 
must  embrace  yon,  now  it  can  not  seem  an  ^t  of 
ostentation." 

He  did  so,  and  most  cordially. 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  have  conquered  you," 
continued  he ;  "it  would  have  been  very  glorious." 

I  never  saw  Pericles  more  moved.  These  are 
the  actions  that  shake  his  whole  frame,  and  make 
his  eyes  glisten.  Euripides  was  less  afiected.  He 
writes  tenderly,  but  is  not  tender.  There  are 
hearts  that  call  for  imagination :  there  are  others 
that  create  it. 

I  must  abstain  from  all  reflections  that  fkll  too 
darkly  on  the  departed.  We  may  see  him  no 
more  perhaps:  I  am  sorry  for  it.  He  did  not 
come  ofi«n  to  visit  us,  nor  indeed  is  there  anything 
in  his  conversation  to  delight  or  interest  me.  He 
has  not  the  fine  manners  of  Sophocles ;  nor  the 
open  unreserved  air,  which  Pericles  teUs  me  he 
admired  so  much  in  the  soldierly  and  somewhat 
proud  .£schylus ;  grave  and  taciturn,  I  hear,  like 
himself,  unless  when  something  pleased  him;  and 
then  giving  way  to  ebullitions  and  bursts  of 
rapture,  and  fillhig  everyone  with  it  round  about. 

The  movers  and  masters  of  our  souls  have 
surely  a  right  to  throw  out  their  limbs  as  care- 
lessly as  they  please,  on  the  world  that  belongs  to 
them,  and  before  the  ereatures  they  have  aidmated. 
It  is .  only  such  insects  as  petty  autocrats  that 
feel  oppressed  by  it,  and  would  sting  them  for  it. 
Pericles  is  made  of  the  same  cUy.  He  can  not 
quite  overcome  his  stateliness,  but  he  bends  the 
more  gracefully  for  bending  slowly. 

When  I  think  of  Euripides,  I  think  how  short 
a  time  it  is  since  he  was  hailed  as  a  deliverer,  and 
how  odious  he  is  become  for  breaking  in  upon  our 
affections  at  an  unseasonable  hour,  and  for  carry- 
ing onr  hearts  into  captivity.  All  the  writers  of 
the  day  were  resolved  to  humble  him,  and  ran 
about  from  ma^strate  to  magistrate,  to  raise 
money  enough  for  the  magnificent  representation 
of  his  rival  .  .  I  have  forgotten  the  man's  name. 
Pericles  never  thwarts  the  passions  and  prejudices 
of  the  citizens.  In  his  adolescence  he  visited  the 
humble  habitation  of  the  venerable  iBschylus: 
throughout  life  he  has  been  the  friend  of  Sophocles : 
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he  has  comforted  Euripides  in  his  defeats,  telling 
him  that  by  degrees  he  would  teach  the  people  to 
be  better  judges :  he  rejoiced  with  him  on  his  first 
▼ictory,  reminding  him  of  his  prophecy,  and 
remarking  that  they  two,  of  all  the  Athenians,  had 
shown  the  most  patience  and  had  been  the  best 
rewarded  for  it 
We  hope  he  may  return. 

OLV.   ASTASIA  TO  CLEONB. 

The  two  pieces  I  am  about  to  transcribe  are  of 
styles  yeiy  different.  I  find  them  among  the 
collections  of  Perides,  but  am  ignorant  of  the 
authors. 

Far  fhmi  the  hmrp't  and  from  the  stoser's  note, 

The  hird  of  FmUaa  lights  on  min'd  towera. 
I  know  a  wing  that  fl^s  o'er  girls  and  boys 

To  harp  and  song  and  kiss  in  myrtle  bowers; 
When  age  is  eome,  I  too  will  sit  apart, 
While  age  is  absent,  <Aal  shall  fan  my  heart 

OOPm  AMD  uoaiA. 
Copid  had  played  some  wicked  triek  one  day 
On  sharp  Ligeia ;  and  I  heard  hw  say, 
**  You  little  rogue !  you  ought  to  be  unsezt" 
He  was  as  spiteful  tho'  not  quite  so  Text 
And  said  (but  held  half^ut  the  folding -doors) 
**  Ah  then  my  beard  will  nerer  grow  like  yoors  r 


OLYI.  riBST  SPEECH  OF  PERICLES  TO  THE  ATHEHIAH8. 
On  the  DeetaratUmt  4if  Corinth  amd  LacmUnton. 

The  Regency  at  Laoedsamon  has  resolred  to 
make  an  irruption  into  AtUca,  if  we  attempt  any- 
thing adverse  to  Potidsea,  hearing  that  on  the 
declaration  of  hostilities  byCorintib,  we  ordered 
the  Potidfloans,  whose  infidelity  we  had  detected, 
to  demolish  the  wall  fitdng  Pallene.  In  reliance 
on  their  treason,  Perdiccas  and  the  Corinthians 
had  entered  into  confederal,  and  were  exciting 
the  defection  of  our  Thracian  auxiliaries.  Per- 
diccas prevailed  with  the  Chalddians  to  dismantle 
all  their  towns  upon  the  seaside,  and  to  congregate 
in  Olynthos.  We  made  a  truce,  and  afterward  a 
treaty,  with  Perdiccas :  he  evacuates  the  territory 
he  had  invaded  ;  we  strictly  beleaguer  the 
revolted  Potidaaa.  The  ephors  of  Lacedaemon 
now  summon  to  appear  before  them  not  only 
their  allies,  but  whosoever  has  any  complaint  to 
prefer  against  the  Athenians.  Hereupon  the 
Megarnans  come  forward,  and  protest  that  they 
have  been  prohibited  from  our  markets,  contrary 
to  treaty;  and  what  is  wone,  that  we  exclude 
them  &t>m  the  possession  oi  Potidsea,  so  con- 
venient for  extending  their  power  and  authority 
into  Thrace.  They  appear,  in  their  long  oration, 
to  have  foigotten  notUng,  unless  that  they  had 
murdered  our  dtizens  and  ambassadors. 

By  what  rights  0  Athenians,  is  Lacedaemon  our 
judge  1  Corinth  may  impell  her  into  war  against 
us;  but  Corinth  can  never  place  her  on  the 
judgment-seat  of  Greece ;  nor  shall  their  united 
voices  make  us  answer  to  the  citation.  We  will 
dechire,  not  to  her  but  to  all,  our  reasons  and  our 
rights.    The  Corcyneans  had  erected  a  trophy  at 


Leucimna,  and  had  spared  after  the  victoiy  tbelr 
Corinthian  captives:  they  had  laid  waste  the 
territoiy  of  Leucas  and  they  had  burnt  the 
arsenal  of  Cyllene.  Meanwhile  the  Corinthians 
sent  ambassadors  to  every  power  in  the  Pelopo- 
nese,  and  enlisted  mariners  for  their  service  upon 
every  coast  If  valour  and  skill  and  constancy 
could  have  availed  the  Corcyneans,  they  would 
have  continued  to  abstain,  as  they  had  ever  done, 
from  all  alliances.  They  only  sought  ours  when 
destruction  was  inmiinent;  knowing  thMi,  in 
policy  and  humanity,  we  never  could  allow  the 
extinction  of  one  Grecian  state,  nor  conseqnently 
the  aggrandisement  and  preponderance  of  another ; 
and  least  so  when  the  insolence  of  Corinth  had 
threatoied  our  naval  ascendancy  (by  which  all 
Greece  was  saved),  and  the  rivalry  of  Lacedaemon 
our  equality  on  land.  By  our  treaty  with  the 
Lacedaemonians  it  is  provided  that,  if  any  com- 
munity be  not  in  alliance  with  one  of  the 
parties,  it  may  confederate  with  either,  at  Its  dis- 
cretion ;  and  this  compact  it  was  agreed  should  be 
binding  not  only  on  the  principals  but  likewise  on 
the  subordinates.  In  such  a  predicament  stands 
Corcyra. 

It  might  behove  us  to  chastise  the  inhumanity 
of  a  nation  which,  like  Corinth,  would  devour  h^ 
own  oflbpring ;  but  it  certainly  is  most  just  and 
most  expedient,  when,  instead  of  reasoning  or 
conferring  with  us  on  the  propriety  of  our  inter- 
ference, E^e  runs  at  once  to  Sparta,  conspiring  with 
her  to  our  degradation,  and,  if  possible,  to  our 
ruin.  Satis&ctorily  to  demonstrate  our  justice 
and  moderation,  I  advise  that  we  stipulate  with 
Corcyra  for  mutual  deftmce,  never  for  aggreanon, 
and  admitting  no  article  which,  even  by  a  foreed 
intepretation,  may  contravene  our  treaty  with 
Lacedaemon. 


OLVII.  BEOOED  SPEECH  OF  PERICLES. 

The  jealousy  that  Sparta  hath  ever  entertained 
against  us,  was  dedared  most  flagrantly,  when 
LeotycMdes,  who  commanded  the  Grecian  fbrees 
at  Mycale,  drew  away  with  him  all  the  confederates 
of  the  Pdoponese.  We  continued  to  assul  the 
barbarians  until  we  drove  them  from  Sestoe,  their 
last  hold  upon  the  Hellespont  It  was  then,  and 
then  only,  that  the  Athenians  brought  back  again 
from  miserable  refuge  their  wives  and  diildren, 
and  began  to  rebuild  their  habitations^  and  waBs 
for  their  defence.  Did  the  Spartans  view  Hub 
constancy  and  perseverance  with  admiratioiiaDd 
with  pity,  as  the  patriotic,  the  generous,  the 
humane,  would  do  ?  Bid  they  send  ■mliaiiilfiia 
to  congntulate  your  others  on  their  valoor,  thdr 
endurance,  their  prosperous  return,  ihmr  oltimaie 
security  I  AmbaiBBadorB  th^  sent  indeed,  but 
insisting  that  our  walls  should  never  rise  again 
from  their  ruins.  A  proposal  so  mgnsi  and 
arrogant  we  treated  with  scorn  and  indignation, 
when  our  numbers  were  diminished  and  our 
wealth  exhausted :  shall  we  bend  to  their  decisions 
and  obey  their  orders  now  t     If  their  power  of 
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iigiiring  us  were  in  proportion  io  their  malice, 
their  vmloor  to  their  pride,  or  their  judgment  to 
their  ferocity,  then  were  they  most  formidable 
indeed :  bat  turn  we  to  the  examination  of  fiicts. 
HtTing  occasion  to  redace  to  obedience  a  few 
revolted  Helotes  in  the  city  of  Ithome,  to  whom 
did  they  apply t  to  the  Athenians;  for  they  them- 
selres  were  utterly  ignorant  how  to  attack  or  even 
to  approach  a  fortress.  Even  then  they  showed 
their  jealousy,  rewarding  our  promptitude  to 
aeaiit  them  by  the  ignominious  dismissal  of  our 
troops.  What  was  ^e  consequence  ?  a  ten  years 
siege.  And  these,  0  Athenians!  are  the  men  who 
now  Uireaten  the  AcropoUs  and  Piraus  f 

I  can  compare  the  Laoedsemonians  to  nothing 
mort  fitly  than  to  the  heads  of  spears  without  the 
shafts.  There  would  be  abundantly  the  power  of 
doing  mischief  were  there  only  the  means  and 
method  of  directing  it.  Where  these  are  wanting, 
we  have  no  better  cause  for  apprehension  than  at 
the  sparks  of  fire  under  our  horse's  hoof,  lest  they 
produce  a  conflagration;  which  indeed  they  might 
do,  if  by  their  nature  they  were  durable  and 
directable. 

Let  us  see  what  powerful  aid  our  enemies  are 
expecting ;  what  confederates  they  are  stirring  up 
against  us.  The  Megarseans,  who  left  ^eir 
alliance  for  ours;  the  Megarseans,  whom  we 
defoided  against  the  Ck>rinthians,  and  whose  walls 
ve  constructed  at  our  own  expense  from  Megara 
to  Kisea.  Is  it  on  the  constancy  or  on  the 
gratitude  of  this  people  that  Lacedsemon  in  her 
visdom  so  confidently  relies  1  No  sooner  had  we 
landed  in  Eubsea,  than  intelligence  was  brought 
ns  that  the  Peloponeaians  were  about  to  make  an 
inounon  into  Attica,  and  that  the  Athenian 
garrison  was  murdered  by  the  Megarsoans,  who 
already  had  formed  a  junction  with  the  Corin- 
thians, Sicyonians,  and  Epidaurians,  We  sailed 
homeward,  and  discomfited  the  Peloponesians ; 
returned,  and  reduced  Eubaea.  A  truce  for  thirty 
yean  was  granted  to  Lacedsemon,  restoring  to 
her  Nisaea,  Calchis,  Pegai,  and  Troezene.  Five 
yean  afterward  a  war  broke  out  between  the 
Samiaas  and  Miletus.  Justice  and  our  treaties 
I  obliged  us  to  rescue  that  fiuthful  and  unfortunate 
city  fiom  the  two-fold  calamity  that  impended 
o?er  her.  Many  of  the  Samians  were  as  earnest 
in  imploring  our  assistance  as  the  Milesians  were : 
for,  whatever  might  be  the  event  of  the  war,  they 
were  sure  of  being  reduced  to  subjection ;  if  con- 
quered, by  a  wronged  and  exasperated  enemy ;  if 
conquerors,  by  the  king.  A  rapacious  and 
insolent  oligarchy  saw  no  other  means  of  retaining 
its  usurped  authority,  than  by  extending  it  with 
rigour ;  and  were  conscious  that  it  must  fidl  from 
under  them  unless  the  sceptre  propped  it.  Honest 
men  will  nerer  seek  such  aid,  and  free  men  will 
nerer  endure  such. 

There  may  be  nations  monarchal  and  aristocra- 
tical,  where  the  public  good  is  little  thought  of, 
ud  often  impeded  by  restless  steps  toward  per- 
Mnal  or  fiunily  aggrandisement.  But  there  is  no 
man,  e?en  among  these,  so  barbarous  and  inhu- 


man, as  to  be  indifierent  to  the  {^probation  of 
some  one  in  his  city  beloved  above  all  the  rest» 
from  whom  the  happy  rush  forward  for  admira- 
tion, the  less  fortunate  are  gratified  with  a  tear : 
life,  they  would  tell  us,  is  well  lost  for  either. 
We  Athenians  have  loftier  views,  and,  I  will  not  say 
purer,  but  the  same  and  more  ardent  aspirations. 

In  the  late  brief  war,  the  greater  part  of  you 
here  present  have  won  immortal  glory ;  and  let  us 
not  believe  that  those  who  fell  from  your  ranks  in 
battle  are  yet  insensible  to  the  admiration  and 
the  gratitude  of  their  countrymen.  No  one  among 
us,  whatever  services  he  may  have  rendered  to 
Athens,  has  received  such  praises,  such  benedic- 
tions, such  imperishable  rewards,  as  they  have. 
Happy  men !  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  calumny 
and  reverses.  There  is  only  one  sad  reflection 
resting  with  them :  they  can  serve  their  country 
no  more.  How  high  was  the  value  of  their  lives  1 
they  knew  it,  and  bartered  them  for  renown.  We, 
in  this  war  ui^ustly  waged  against  us,  shall  be 
exposed  to  fewer  dangers,  but  more  privations. 
In  the  endurance  of  these,  our  manliness  will  be 
put  severely  to  the  proof,  and  virtues  which  have 
not  been  caXled  forth  in  fifty  years,  virtues  which 
our  enemies  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  we  possess, 
must  again  come  into  action,  as  if  under  the  eyes 
of  a  Themistocles  and  an  Aristides.  We  have  all 
done  much ;  but  we  have  all  done  less  than  we 
can  do,  ought  to  do,  and  will  do. 

Archidamos,  king  of  Sparta,  now  about  to 
march  against  us,  is  bound  to  me  by  the  laws  of 
hospitality.  Should  he,  whether  in  remembrance 
of  these,  or  in  the  design  of  rendering  me  sus- 
pected, abstain  from  inflicting  on  my  possessions 
the  violence  he  is  about  to  inflict  on  the  rest  of 
Attica,  let  it  be  understood  that  henceforth  I  have 
no  private  property  in  this  land,  but,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Gods,  make  a  free  donation  of  it  to 
the  commonwealth.  Let  all  withdraw  their  cattle, 
com,  and  other  eflfects,  from  the  country,  and 
hold  Athens  as  one  great  citadel,  from  which  the 
Deity  who  presides  over  her  hath  forbidden  us 
to  descend. 


CLVni.  ORATIOH  0?  PERICLES, 
On  the  approach  cfthe  Laeedamonians  to  Athent* 

Long  ago,  and  lately,  and  in  every  age  inter- 
vening, 0  Athenians !  have  you  experienced  the 
jealousy  and  insolence  of  Lacedsemon.  She  listens 
now  to  the  complaints  of  Corinth,  because  the 
people  of  Corcyra  will  endure  no  longer  her  vexar 
tions,  and  because  their  navy,  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  mariners  have  fought  and 
conquer^  by  the  side  of  ours,  seek  refuge  in  the 
Pir»us.  A  little  while  ago  she  dared  to  insist 
that  we  should  admit  the  ships  of  Megara  to  our 
harbour,  her  merchandise  to  our  markets,  when 
Megara  had  broken  her  fiaith  with  us,  and  gone 
over  to  the  Spartans.  Even  this  indignity  we 
might  perhaps  have  endured.  We  told  the  Lace- 
daemonians that  we  would  admit  the  Megarseans 
to  that  privilege,  if  the  ports  of  Sparta  would  ad- 
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mit  us  and  our  allies :  although  we  and  onr  allies 
were  never  in  such  relationship  with  her,  and 
therefore  could  never  have  fallen  off  from  her.  She 
disdained  to  listen  to  a  proposal  so  reasonable,  to 
a  concession  so  little  to  be  expected  from  us. 
Eesolved  to  prove  to  her  that  generosity,  and  not 
fear,  dictated  it,  we  chastised  the  perfidious 
Megara. 

The  king  of  the  Lacedemonians,  Archidamos, 
a  wiser  and  honester  man  than  any  of  his  people, 
is  forced  to  obey  the  passions  he  would  control ; 
and  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  is  marching 
under  his  command  to  ravage  Attica.  The  braver 
will  rather  bum  their  harvests  than  transfer  to  a 
sanguinary  and  insatiable  enemy  the  means  of 
inflicting  evil  on  their  relatives  and  friends.  Few, 
I  trust,  are  base  enough,  sacrilegious  enough,  to 
treat  as  guests,  those  whom  you  before  men  and 
Qods  denounce  as  enemies.  We  will  receive 
within  our  walls  the  firm  and  fiuthful.  And  now 
let  the  orators  who  have  blamed  our  expenditure 
in  the  fortification  of  the  city,  tell  us  again  that 
it  was  improvident.  They  would  be  flying 
in  dismay  had  not  those  bulwarks  been  raised 
effectually.  Did  it  require  any  sagacity  to  fore- 
see that  Athens  would  be  the  envy  of  every  state 
around]  Was  there  any  man  so  ignorant  as  not 
to  know  that  he  who  has  lost  all  his  enemies  will 
soon  lose  all  his  energy  1  and  that  men  are  no 
more  men  when  they  cease  to  act,  than  rivers  are 
rivers  when  they  cease  to  run  1  The  forces  of  our 
assailants  must  be  broken  against  our  walls.  Our 
fleets  are  our  fiums  henceforward,  until  the  Spar- 
tans find  that,  if  they  can  subsist  on  little,  they 
can  not  so  well  subsist  on  stones  and  ashes. 
Their  forces  are  vast ;  but  vast  forces  have  never 
much  hurt  us.  Marathon  and  PUtaea  were 
scarcely  wide  enough  for  our  trophies ;  a  victo- 
rious army,  an  unvanquished  fleet,  MUtiades  him- 
self, retired  unsuccessM  from  the  rock  of  Paros. 
Shall  we  tremble  then  before  a  tumultuous  multi- 
tude, ignorant  how  cities  are  defended  or  assuled  1 
Shall  we  prevent  them  trom  coming  to  their  dis- 
comfiture and  destruction  I  Firmly  do  I  believe 
that  the  Protectress  of  our  city  leads  them  against 
it  to  avenge  her  cause.  They  may  ravage  the 
lands ;  they  can  not  cultivate,  they  can  not  hold 
them.  Mischief  they  will  do,  and  great ;  much  of 
our  time,  much  of  our  patience,  much  of  our  per- 
severance, and  something  of  our  courage,  are 
required.  At  present  I  do  not  number  this  event 
among  our  happiest  We  must  owe  our  glory 
partly  to  ourselves  and  partly  to  our  enemies. 
They  offer  us  the  means  of  greatness ;  let  us  ac- 
cept their  offer.  Brief  danger  is  the  prioe  of  long 
security.  The  countiyman,  from  the  mists  of  the 
morning,  not  only  foretells  the  brightness  of  the 
day,  but  discerns  in  them  sources  of  fertility ; 
and  he  remembers  in  his  supplications  to  the  im- 
mortal Qods  to  thank  them  alikefor  both  blessings. 
It  is  thus,  0  men  of  Athens,  that  you  have  con- 
stantly looked  up  at  cahimities.  Never  have  they 
depressed  you  :  always  have  they  chastened  your 
hearts,  always  have  they  exalted  your  courage. 


Impelled  by  the  breath  of  Xerxes,  the  lecusto  of 
Asia  consumed  your  harvests ;  your  habitations 
crumbled  away  as  they  swarmed  along:  the 
temples  of  the  Gods  lay  prostrate;  the  Gods  them- 
selves bowed  and  fell :  the  men  of  Athens  roee 
higher  than  ever.  They  had  turned  their  frees 
in  grief  from  the  scene  of  devastation  and  impie^; 
but  they  listened  to  a  provident  valour,  and  the 
myriads  of  insects  that  had  plagued  them  were 
consumed. 
There  is  affront  in  exhortation.    I  have  spoken. 

OUX.   ASPASIA  TO  CUBONB. 

On  the  shore  overlooking  the  fountain  of  Ar^ 
thusa  there  is  a  statue  of  JSschylus.  An  Atheniso 
who  went  to  visit  it,  crowned  it  with  bay  and  ivy, 
and  wrote  these  verses  at  the  base. 

stranger  I  Athenian  bands  adom 

A  bard  tboa  knoweit  weU. 
Ab !  do  not  ask  where  he  waa  bom, 

For  we  moat  bloab  to  telL 

Proud  are  we,  but  we  plaoe  no  pride 

On  good,  or  wiae,  or  brave ; 
Henoe  what  Cephiaus  had  denied 

Twas  Arethuaa  gave.  * 

Ton  remember  the  story  of  a  barbarous  king, 
who  would  have  kept  the  Muses  in  captivi^. 
His  armouiy  furnished  an  enemy  of  the  poet 
Lysis  with  these  materials  for  skirmishing. 


A  corse  upon  the  king  of  old 

Who  would  have  kidnapp'd  all  the  Moses! 
Whether  to  barter  them  for  gold 

Or  keep  them  for  his  proper  uses. 

Lyris !  aware  he  meant  them  ill. 

Birds  thoy  became,  and  flew  away  . . 
Thy  Muse  alone  eontinues  still 

A  titmouse  to  this  very  day. 

Do  not  call  me  sly  and  perfidiousi,  if,  alter 
tickling  you  with  this  feather,  I  have  not  onlj 
permitted  a  wicked  thought  to  enter  my  head,  but 
have  also  devised  a  place  for  it,  if  possible,  in 
yours.  The  lines  below  are  none  of  my  composi* 
tion,  as  you  may  well  imagine  from  my  diander. 

There  is  in  kisses  a  delight; 

A  fragrance  of  the  wine 
Quaft  by  the  happier  in  the  genial  night 

Is  there ;  may  these  be  mine ! 

What  aaid  If  empty  kisses?  none  are  empty. 

Gods !  all  the  Just  who  give 
That  graoaftil  feast  from  every  grief  cxwipC  js! 

Blest,  hoDOur'd,  grant  they  live  1 

And  now  I  have  written  them  fidrly  out,  I  am 
afraid  of  sending  them :  for  I  remember  that  if  ever 
I  uttered  such  a  word  as  ki8$,  you  wondered  at  me. 
Really  and  truly  it  was  as  ftr  from  wonder  as  anj- 
thing  could  be,  and  so  it  will  be  now ;  but  it  wss 
very  near  a  sli^t  displeasure,  which  now  it  most 
not  be. 

OLX.  ASPASIA  TO  CLEOVB. 

After  an  interval  of  nearly  three  years,  Comedj 
may  re-appear  on  the  stage.    It  is  reported  that 
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Perideflobteined  this  indulgence  from  thearchonB; 
and  in  oonaeqnence  of  it  he  is  now  represented  by 
the  drunatists  as  a  Jupiter,  who  lightens  and 
thnnders,  and  what  not  Before  he  became  a 
Jopiter,  I  believe  he  was  represented  as  the  enemy 
of  that  Qod,  and  most  of  the  others ;  and  the 
people  haying  no  public  amusement,  no  diversion 
to  carry  off  their  ill-humours,  listened  gloomily  to 
sneh  discourses.  Pericles  noted  it,  and  turned 
them  into  their  fold  again,  and  had  them  piped 
to;  but  not  before  the  fly  entered  the  fleece. 

CLXI.  ASPASIA  TO  OLBOKl.       * 

Twenty  days,  0  Cleone,  twenty  days  are  not 
elapsed,  since  Anaxagoras  told  me  that  he  was 
iboot  to  leave  Attica  for  the  Propontis.  I  urged 
hun  to  alter  his  resolution.  He  affirmed  that  his 
presence  in  the  house  of  Pericles  had  brought  a 
eload  over  it>  which  would  only  disappear  by  his 
absence.  '*  Of  late"  said  he  "  I  have  received  so 
mach  kindness  frt>m  the  philosophers,  that  I  begin 
to  suspect  a  change  of  fortune,  by  no  means  in  my 
&ronr.  I  must  fly  while  the  weather  is  temper- 
ate, as  the  swallows  do." 

He  mixes  not  with  the  people,  he  converses 
with  none  of  them,  and  yet  he  appears  to  have 
penetrated  into  the  deepest  and*  darkest  recesses 
of  their  souls. 

Peridee  has  lost  their  favour ;  Anaxagoras  is 
hanished;  Aspasia  .  .  but  what  is  Aspasia? 
Toun ;  and  therefore  you  must  hear  about  her. 

We  have  all  been  accused  of  impiety ;  Anax- 
agoras and  myself  have  been  brought  to  trial  for 
(heofience.  Diopeithes  is  the  name  of  our  accuser. 
He  began  with  Anaxagoras ;  and  having  proved 
by  three  witnesses  that  he  in  their  headng  had 
declared  his  opinion,  that  lightning  and  thunder 
were  the  effect  of  some  combustion  and  concus- 
sion in  the  clouds,  and  that  they  often  happened 
▼hen  Jupiter  was  in  perfectly  good-humour,  not 
thinking  at  all  about  the  Athenians,  there  was 
instantly  such  a  rage  and  consternation  in  the 
whole  assembly,  that  the  judges  were  called  upon 
from  every  quarter  to  condenm  him  for  impiety ; 
•entence,  death. 

Pericles  rose.  He  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
▼as  silenced  by  the  clamorous  indignation  of  the 
people.  All  parties,  all  classes,  men,  women, 
children,  priests,  sidlors,  tavern-keepers,  diviners, 
slaTe-merchants,  threatened,  raved,  foamed. 

"  Pericles !  you  yourself  iriHi  soon  be  cited  before 
this  august  tribunal"  said  Diopeithes.  The  clamour 
now  began  to  subside.  Curiosity,  wonder,  appre- 
hension of  consequences,  divided  the  assembly ; 
sAd,  when  Pericles  lifted  up  his  arm,  the  agita- 
tion, the  murmurs,  and  the  whispers,  ceased. 

"0  men  of  Athens  I "  said  he  calmly  "  I  wish 
it  had  pleased  the  Gods  that  the  vengeance  of 
IHopeithes  had  taken  its  first  aim  against  me, 
whom  you  have  heard  so  often,  known  so  long, 
and  trusted  so  implicitly.  But  Diopeithes  hath 
■kalked  from  his  ambush  and  seised  upon  the 
onsospecting  Anaxagoras,  in  the  hope  that,  few 


knowing  him,  few  can  love  him.  The  calculation 
of  Diopeithes  is  correct :  they  who  love  him  are 
but  those  few.  They  however  who  esteem  and 
reverence  him  can  only  be  numbered  by  him  who 
possesses  a  roister  of  all  the  wise  and  all  the 
virtuous  men  in  Greece." 

Anaxagoras  stepped  forward,  saying, 

"  You,  0  Athenians !  want  defenders,  and  will 
want  them  more :  I  look  for  protection  to  no  mortal 
arm ;  I  look  for  it  to  that  divine  power,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  my  accuser  tells  you  I  deny." 

"  He  shirks  the  thunder"  said  one. 

"  He  sticks  to  the  blind  side  of  Jupiter"  said 
another. 

Such  were  the  observations  of  the  pious  and 
malicious,  who  thought  to  expiate  all  their  sins 
by  throwing  them  on  his  shoulders,  and  driving 
him  out  of  the  city.  He  was  condemned  by  a 
nugority  of  voices.  Pericles  followed  him  through 
the  gates,  beyond  the  fury  of  his  persecutors. 

CLXU.   ASPASIA  TO  CUEOVE. 

Three  days  after  the  banishment  of  Anaxagoras, 
the  threat  of  Diopeithes  was  carried  into  effect ; 
not  against  the  person  of  Pericles,  but  against 
your  Aspasia.  Diopeithes  had  himself  denounced 
me,  on  the  same  count  as  Anaxagoras :  and  Her- 
mippos,  whose  entire  life  has  been  (they  tell  me) 
one  sluggish  stream  of  gross  impurities,  impeached 
me  as  a  corruptress  of  the  public  morals. 

Ton  will  imagine,  my  Cleone,  that  something 
loose  and  Uiscivious  was  brought  forward  in  accusar 
tion  against  me.  No  such  thing.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  is  considered  as  having  any  concern  with 
public  morals  here  in  Athens.  My  crime  was, 
seducing  young  men  from  their  parents  and 
friends;  retaining  them  in  conversation  at  our 
house ;  encouraging  them  to  study  the  sciences  in 
preference  to  the  machinations  of  sophists;  to 
leave  the  declaimers  an  empty  room  for  the  benefit 
of  their  voices,  and  to  adhere  more  closely  to  logic 
before  they  venture  upon  rhetoric. 

Tou  will  now  perceive,  that  all  who  have  the 
most  interest  and  the  most  exercise  in  the  various 
artifices  of  deception,  were  my  enemies.  I  feared 
lest  Pericles  should  run  further  into  the  danger 
of  losing  his  popuUrity  by  undertaking  my 
defence,  and  resolved  to  be  my  own  pleader.  The 
hour  had  been  appointed  for  opening  the  trial :  I 
told  him  it  was  one  hour  Uter.  When  it  was 
nearly  at  hand,  I  went  out  of  the  house  unob- 
served, and  took  my  place  before  the  assembly  of 
the  people.    My  words  were  these. 

"If  any  of  the  accusations  brought  against  me 
were  well-founded,  they  would  have  been  known 
to  Pericles.  It  would  be  strange  were  he  indifferent 
to  any  offence  of  mine  against  the  laws,  especially 
such  as  you  accuse  me  of,  unless  he  is,  as  the  accusa- 
tion would  imply,  insensible  to  honour,  propriety, 
and  decency.  Is  this  his  character  1  He  never 
has  had  an  enemy  bold  and  fialse  enough  to  say 
it :  1  wonder  at  this ;  yet  he  never  has." 

The  people,  who  had  been  silent,  now  began  to 
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fiiYOur  me,  when  Diopdthes  asked  me,  whether  I 
could  deny  my  conversationB  with  Anaxagoras, 
and  my  adherence  to  his  tenets. 

Love  of  truth,  pity  for  Anaxagoras,  and  pride 
(it  may  be)  in  the  strength  of  mind  he  had  given 
me,  and  in  the  rejection  of  unworthy  notions  on 
the  Gods,  urged  me  to  say, 

"  I  deny  no  conversation  I  ever  had  with  him, 
no  tenet  I  ever  received,  no  duty  I  ever  learnt  from 
him.  He  taught  me  veneration  for  the  Gods;  and 
I  pray  them  to  render  me  grateful  for  iV 

Pericles  at  this  moment  stood  at  my  side. 
Indignation  that  he  should  have  followed  Anaz- 
agoras  out  of  the  gates,  and  should  have  embraced 
him  affectionately  at  parting,  turned  many  furious 
faces,  furious  cries,  and  furious  gestures  against 
him.  He  looked  round  disdainfully,  and  saidaloud, 

"Respect  the  hiwB  and  the  imfortunate,  you 
who  revere  the  Gods  I 

"  It  was  not  the  condemned  man  I  followed  out 
of  the  city :  it  was  age,  which  would  have  sunk 
under  blows ;  it  was  rectitude,  which  feared  not 
death ;  it  was  friendship,  which  if  I  can  not  make 
you  esteem,  I  will  not  implore  you  to  pardon. 

"At  last,  0  Athenians !  my  enemies  and  yours 
have  persuaded  you  to  assemble  in  this  place,  and 
to  witness  the  humiliation  and  afliiction  of  one 
who  never  fidled  to  succour  the  unfortunate,  and 
who  has  been  the  solace  of  my  existence  many 
years.  Am  I,  of  all  in  Athens,  the  man  who 
should  mistake  crimes  for  virtues:  the  man 
pointed  out  fh)m  among  the  rest  as  the  most 
insensible  to  his  dignity  1  How  widely  then  have 
you  erred  in  calling  me  to  your  counsels !  how 
long,  how  wilfully,  how  pertinaciously !  Is  it  not 
easier  to  believe  that  two  or  three  are  mistaken 
now,  than  that  you  all,  together  with  your  fiithers 
and  best  friends,  whose  natal  days  and  days  of 
departure  from  us,  yon  still  keep  holy,  have  been 
always  sol " 

Hermippos  and  Diopeithes,  seeing  that  many 
were  moved,  interrupted  him  furiously. 

"  0  Pericles !"  cried  Hermippos,  "we  are  aware 
that  this  woman  of  Ionia,  this  Milesian,  this 
Aspasia,  entertains  the  same  opinions  as  yourselt" 

"Highly  criminal !"  answered  Pericles,  with  a 
smile ;  "  I  hope  no  other  Athenian  is  cursed  with 
a  wife  liable  to  so  grievous  an  accusation." 

"Scoffer! "cried  Diopeithes;  "dare  you  deny 
that  in  the  summer  of  this  very  year,  when  you 
were  sailing  to  lay  waste  the  coasts  of  the  Pelo- 
ponese,  you  attempted  to  pervert  the  religion  of 
the  sailors  1  The  sun  was  suddenly  bedimmed : 
darkness,  came  over  the  sea,  as  fiEU*  even  as  unto 
our  city !  the  pilot  fell  upon  his  &ce  and  prayed : 
and  did  not  you,  0  Pericles !  raise  him  up  with 
one  hand,  and,  throwing  your  mantle  over  his 
^yes  with  the  other,  ask  whether  he  found  any- 
thing dreadful  in  it !  And  when  he  answered  in 
is  piety, '  It  is  not  that/  did  not  you  reply, 

"  '  The  other  darkness  is  no  otherwise  different 
than  in  its  greater  extent,  and  produced  by  some- 
what larger  than  my  mantle  1 '  " 

"  Proceed  to  interrogate"  said  Pericles. 


"  Answer  that'  firsts  0  sacril^ons'  man  1 "  ex- 
cl^med  Diopeithes. 

"Athenians!"  said  Pericles,  "many  of  yon 
here  present  were  with  me  in  the  expedition.  Do 
assure  Diopeithes  that  it  was  not  my  mantle  which 
darkened  the  sea  and  sun,  that  to  your  certain 
knowledge  both  sun  and  sea  were  dark  before  I 
took  it  off.  So  that  the  Gods,  if  they  were  angry 
at  all,  were  angry  earlier  in  the  day.  And  not 
only  did  the  sun  shine  out  agiun,  bright  and  serene 
as  ever,  but  the  winds  were  fiivoorable,  the  voyage 
prosperous,  the  expedition  successful. 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Gods  are  the  most 
ang^  when  they  permit  the  malicious  and  the 
fidse  to  prevail  over  the  generous  and  simple- 
hearted  ;  when  they  permit  the  best  affections  to 
be  violated,  and  the  worst  to  rise  up  in  disorder  to 
our  ruin.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  they  are  veiy  well 
pleased  at  hearing  their  actions  and  motives  called 
in  question ;  or  at  winks  and  intimations  that 
they  want  discernment  to  find  out  offenders,  and 
power  and  justice  to  punish  them." 

"In  spite  of  philosophers"  cried  Diopeithes 
"  we  still  have  our  Gods  in  Athens." 

"And  our  men  too"  replied  he  "or  these 
before  me  must  only  be  the  shadows  of  those  who, 
but  lately  under  my  command,  won  eternal 
renown  in  Samosl" 

Tears  rose  into  his  eyes :  they  were  for  me ;  but 
he  said  in  a  low  voice,  audible  however  in  the 
silence  that  had  succeeded  to  a  loud  and  almost 
universal  acclamation, 

"  At  least  for  our  lost  comrades  a  few  tears  are 
not  forbidden  us." 

The  people  struck  their  breasts :  the  judges 
unanimously  acquitted  me,  surrounded  Pericles^ 
and  followed  us  home  with  enthusiastlcal  congra- 
tulations. 


OLXUI.   ASPASIA  TO  OLIOIVl. 

Never  did  our  house  receive  so  my  visitors  as  on 
my  acquittal.  Not  only  our  friends  and  acqiuuntr 
ances,  but  eveiy  one  who  had  fought  under  Pm- 
des,  came  forward  to  offer  his  felicitations  and  his 
services.  I  was  forgotten . .  the  danger,  the  insnlt^ 
seemed  his.  When  they  had  all  retired  to  dinner, 
he  too  left  me  with  my  music  and  I  did  not  see 
him  again  until  late  the  next  morning.  It  was 
evident  he  had  slept  but  little.  He  came  np  to 
me,  and  pressing  my  hand,  said, 

"  Aspasia !  I  have  gained  a  great  vietoiy ;  the 
greatest,  the  most  glorious,  and  the  only  one  noi 
subject  to  a  reverse."  j 

I  thought  his  words  related  to  his  defence  of 
me  :  I  was  mistaken. 

"  It  was  yesterday,  for  the  first  time"  said  he 
"  that  I  knew  the  extent  of  my  power.  I  could 
have  demolished  the  houses  of  my  adversaries ;  I 
could  have  exiled  them  from  thedty;  I, could 
have  been  their  master:  I  am  more;  I  am  my  own. 

"Great  injuries  create  great  power;  no  feeble 
virtues  are  necessary  to  its  rejection.  In  polity" 
continued  he  "the  humble  may  rise,  but  not  the 
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fiUIen.  States  Uto  but  once.  Had  I  no  Aspasia^ 
no  children,  I  am  ignorant  what  support  I  could 
have  found  against  the  impulses  of  ambition. 
Many  who  seize  upon  kingly  power,  are  the  more 
desirous  of  possessing  it  because  they  have  sons 
to  succeed  theuL  Imprudent  men  I  tiiey  expose 
those  sons  to  infinite  dangers,  and  create  no  new 
advantages  for  them.  If  they  provided  for  their 
security,  ihey  would  abdicate  tiieir  power,  when 
about  to  be  taken  away  by  death  from  those  over 
whom  they  exercised  it.  If  ihey  provided  for 
their  gloiy,  they  would  not  subject  them  to  the 
reproach,  always  merited,  of  possessing  less  activity 
and  sagacity  than  their  &ther.  Do  they  care  about 
their  wisdom  or  their  virtue?  th^  will  not  cast 
them  among  idlers  and  sycophants,  nor  abandon 
them  on  a  solitary  isUnd,  where  many  sing  and 
none  discourse.  What  life  is  wretcheder  ?  what 
state  more  abject?" 

"  Yours,  my  dear  Pericles  I  **  said  I  "  is  far 
hi^pier,  but  by  no  means  enviable.'' 

"  True!"  answered  he :  "I  am  subject  to  threats, 
curses^  denunciations,  ostracism,  and  hemlock :  but 
I  glory  in  the  glory  of  the  state,  and  I  know  that 
I  can  maintain  it" 

I  was  listening  with  attention,  when  he  said  to 
me  with  an  air  of  playfulness, 

"Am  I  not  a  boaster?  am  I  not  proud  of  my 
command  ?  am  I  not  over-fond  of  it,  when  I  am 
resolved  not  to  transmit  it  hereditarily  to  another  r 

"Rightly  judged!  dear  Pericles!"  said  I:  "you 
always  act  judiciously  and  kindly." 

"Political  men,  like  goats,"  continued  he, 
"usually  thrive  best  among  inequalities.  I  have 
chosen  the  meadow ;  and  not  on  the  whole  impru- 
dently. My  life  has  been  employed  in  making  it 
more  pleasurable,  more  even,  more  productive. 
The  shepherds  have  often  quarrelled  with  me;  and 
but  now  the  sheep  too,  in  their  wisdom,  turned 
their  heads  against  me." 

We  went  into  the  air,  and  saw  Alcibiades  walk- 
ing in  the  garden.  He,  not  observing  us,  strode 
along  n^idly,  striking  with  his  cane  erery  tree 
in  the  aUey.  When  we  came  up  nearer,  he  was 
repeating, 

"The  ftnatical  knaves!  I  would  knock  the 
heads  off  all  their  Mercuries. 

"Noisy  demagogues!  I  would  lead  them  into 
the  midst  of  the  enemy  .  .  I  would  drag  them  on 
by  the  ears  .  .  not  fifty  should  return.  They  in 
their  audacity,  impeach  Aspasia !  they  bring  tears 
into  the  eyes  of  Pericles !  I  will  bring  more  into 
theirs,  by  holy  Jupiter ! " 

He  started  at  our  approach.  My  husband  laid 
his  hands  upon  the  youth's  shoulder,  and  said  to 
him, 

"  But,  Alcibiades !  if  you  do  not  lead  fifty  back, 
whoe  idll  you  leave  the  captives  ? " 

He  sprang  to  the  neck  of  his  guardian,  and,  turn- 
ing his  fiice  toward  me,  blushed  and  whispered, 

" Did  she  too  hear  me?*^ 


OLXrV.  ASPASIA  TO  PERIOLBS. 

I  would  not  disturb  you,  my  beloved  Pericles ! 
but  let  not  anything  else !  Why  are  you  so  busy 
now  the  danger  is  over  ?  why  do  so  many  come  to 
you,  with  countenances  so  earnest  when  they 
enter,  and  so  different  fix)m  composed  when  they 
go  away?  You  never  break  your  resolutions, 
otherwise  I  shouldfear  they  might  leadyou  above  the 
place  of  fellow  citizen.  Then  &rewell  happiness, 
farewell  manliness,  security,  sincerity,  affection^ 
honour ! 

0  Pericles !  descend  from  the  car  of  Victory 
on  the  course  itselfl  In  abandoning  power  and 
station,  what  do  yon  abandon  but  inquietude  and 
ingratitude  ? 

CLXV.   PEBICUB  TO  ASPASIA. 

We  never  alight  from  a  carriage  while  it  is  going 
down  a  hill,  but  always  at  the  top  or  at  the  bottom. 
There  is  less  danger  in  being  shaken  out  than 
there  is  in  leaping  out 

Were  I  at  this  juncture  to  abdicate  my  authority, 
I  should  appear  to  the  people  to  confess  a  faulty 
and  to  myself  to  commit  one. 

1  must  defend  those  who  would  have  defended 
me.  Rely  on  my  firmness  in  all  things;  on 
Pericles,  one,  immutable. 

OLXVI.   ASPASIA  TO  OLEOKB. 

Alcibiades  will  one  time  or  other  bring  us  all 
into  peril  by  his  recklessness  and  precipitation. 

When  he  heard  I  was  arraigned  and  Pericles 
threatened,  he  ran  from  house  to  house  among 
the  officers  of  the  army,  embraced  them,  knelt 
before  them,  adjured  them  to  save  their  general 
from  ignominy,  his  wife  from  insult,  the  city 
from  mourning,  and  themselves  fh)m  inactivity. 
He  swore  that  iif  they  would  not,  he  would :  that 
two  thousand  of  the  same  age,  or  rather  older, 
would  join  him  and  obey  him,  and  that  he  would 
throw  judges,  accusers,  apphiuders,  listeners,  over 
the  Piraeus.  Not  a  soldier  did  he  pass  without 
a  kiss,  without  a  pressure  of  the  hand,  without 
a  promise ;  not  a  girl  in  Athens  that  was  not  his 
sister,  not  a  matron  that  was  not  his  mother. 

Within  an  hour,  in  every  part  of  the  city  there 
were  cries, 

"The  Lacedaemonians  have  none  of  these 
rogues  among  them." 

"  No  accusers  there :  no  judges  there." 

"  ArchidamoB  is  wise ;  Pericles  is  wiser :  shall 
the  one  be  a  king,  the  other  a  culprit  ? " 

"Shall  his  war-horse"  cried  a  soldier  "cany 
panniers?" 

"  Fore-foot  and  hind-foot  say  I "  cried  another^ 
"  against  these  market-phice  ^swine,  these  blacky 
muzzled  asses ! "  i 


"  Out  upon  them !  what  have  they  won  for  us?*! 
cried  another. 


"  And  what  have  we  not  won  for  them?' 
the  next 


roared 
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"  What  was  all  the  stir  about  r  asked  one  more 
quiet 

"  They  dared  to  accuse  our  General  of  denying 
their  dues  to  the  Qods.  Liars  !  he  gives  every 
man  his  due."  A  laugh  arose.  "No  laughing 
here !  I  uphold  it,  we  sbldiers  can  take  as  good 
care  of  the  Qods  as  they  can.  Who  believes  they 
ever  were  in  danger  1  Pericles  might  have  cracked 
them  by  the  dozen :  he  has  left  them  all  standing; 
not  a  head  missing.  Save  him,  comrades,  from 
the  cowards,  the  poisoners.** 

On  all  sides  of  the  city  the  soldiers  ran  to  their 
officers,  and  then  toward  the  house  of  Pericles. 
It  was  with  difficulty  he  could  dissuade  them  from 
their  resolution  to  confer  upon  him  the  same 
authority  and  station  as  Archidamos  holds  among 
the  Spartans. 

**  We  shall  then  meet  the  enemy  upon  equal 
terms,"  said  they ;  "ay,  more  than  equal ;  a&bility 
for  moroseness,  liberality  for  parsimony." 

The  greater  part  of  the  citizens  would  have 
followed ;  the  turbulent  for  change,  the  peaceable 
for  tranquillity. 

My  husband  has  allayed  the  tempest :  his  ambi- 
tion is  higher.  Nothing  can  be  taken  from  the 
name  of  Pericles,  and  what  is  added  to  it  must  be 
of  baser  metal. 


OLXVII.  ASPASU  TO  CLEOITK. 

The  poet  Hermippos  will  be  remembered  for 
the  malignity  of  his  accusation  against  me,  when 
all  the  poetry  he  has  ever  written,  even  the  worst 
of  it,  is  forgotten.  At  what  a  price  would  many 
men  purchase  the  silence  of  futurity !  Hermippos 
will  procure  it  reasonably,  excepting  two  memo- 
rable words,  Prosecutor  of  Aspasia.  Such 
people  show  me  only  the  more  clearly  to  the 
world,  by  throwing  their  torches  at  me.  Pallas 
hath  whispered  in  my  ear,  both  dreaming  and 
awake,  that  distant  times  shall  recognise  me, 
never  perhaps  alone,  but  sometimes  by  the  side  of 
Pericles,  aud  sometimes  on  the  bosom  of  Cleone. 


CLXVIU.  ASPASU  TO  PBRI0LB8. 

What  but  the  late  outrages,  or  rather,  what 
but  the  ascendancy  you  have  obtained  in  conse- 
quence, could  have  brought  the  aristocratical 
party  to  oflTer  you  their  services,  in  helping  to 
keep  down  the  ferocity  of  the  populace?  It 
might  indeed  be  well  to  unite  them,  were  it  pos- 
sible; but  not  being  possible,  I  would  rather 
place  the  more  confidence  in  the  less  ignorant 
and  turbulent 


CLXIZ.   PEBI0LB8  TO  ASPASIA. 

Aspasia  I  as  you  are  cautious  not  to  look  ear- 
nestly at  a  handsome  man,  but  rather  turn  your 
eyes  another  way,  so  must  I  do  in  regard  to  Aris- 
tocracy. It  is  not  proper  that  I  should  discover 
any  charms  in  her. 

Among  the  losses  I  sustained  by  the  flight  of 


youth,  I  ought  to  regret  my  vanity.  1  had  not 
enough  of  it  for  a  robe,  but  I  had  enough  for  a 
vest ;  enough  to  keep  me  warm  and  comfortable. 
Not  a  remnant  have  I  now.  Why  be  ashamed  cff 
our  worthy  party  1  Did  I  espouse  it  for  its 
virtues?  Was  it  ever  in  high  repute  for  its 
fidelity  ?  What  is  it  to  me  whether  a  couple  or 
two  of  housed  pards  bite  one  another^s  tails  offer 
not,  excepting  that  they  lie  down  the  quieter  for  it 
afterward  ?  They  have  still  heads  and  necks  to  be 
led  along  by.  We  have  only  to  walk  up  to  them 
firmly,  to  look  at  them  st^ulily,  speak  to  them 
boldly,  lay  the  hand  upon  them  confidently  as 
their  masters,  and  grasp  them  with  a  tenacity  that 
neither  relaxes  nor  hurts.  He  who  does  this,  and 
there  are  some  who  can  do  it,  may  go  forth  and 
catch  other  beasts  with  them,  and  feast  all  his 
friends  in  the  city. 


CLXX.  ASPASIA  TO  PKBICLXS. 

There  is  irritation  in  your  irony,  0  Perides ! 
your  spirit  is  not  at  rest  UnworUiily,  for  the 
first  time  since  I  knew  you,  have  you  thought  and 
spoken !  Thought !  no,  Pericles  I  passion  is  not 
thought  Contumely  has  produced  this  bitterness ; 
it  left  you  with  the  words. 

CLXXI.   PERIOLIS  TO  ASPASIA. 

Aspasia !  you  have  looked  into  my  heart,  and 
purified  it  Your  indignities  sometimes'  rise  up 
before  me ;  and  it  is  only  when  I  am  prompted  to 
do  wrong  by  others,  that  I  recover  all  my  finn- 
ness.  Athens  has  a  right  to  my  solicitude  and 
devotion.  I  will  forget  no  fiivour  she  has  ever 
shown  me,  and  remember  no  enmity. 

OLXXII.  ASPASIA  TO  0I.I05K. 

Peace  is  at  all  times  a  blessing ;  and  war,  even 
the  most  prosperous,  a  curse.  In  war  extremdy 
few  of  men's  desires  are  gratified,  and  those  the 
most  hateful;  in  peace  many,  and  those  the 
kindliest  Were  it  possible  to  limit  the  duration  of 
hostilities,  the  most  adverse  nations,  in  the  ei\joy- 
ment  of  a  long  security,  would  find  time  enough  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  social  affidctions,  and  for  the 
interchange  of  hospitality  and  other  firiendly 
offices.  As  some  bodily  diseases,  ifthey  can  only  li« 
deferred  for  a  certain  time,  terminate  altogether^ 
so  might  the  worst  of  social  diseases,  war.  I  do 
not  much  wonder  that  no  statesman  ever  uphdd 
this  truth :  but  I  do  greatly  that  it  is  to  be  found 
among  the  tenets  of  no  philosopher.  We  women, 
who  are  liable  to  the  worst  outragesi,  and  are 
framed  by  nature  to  the  greatest  susceptibility  of 
fears,  usually  love  war  the  most,  until  it  enten 
our  houses.  We  are  delighted  at  the  sound 
and  at  the  spectacle  from  lubr ;  and  no  music  is 
more  pleasing  to  our  ears  than  that  which  is  the 
prelude  to  the  cries  of  agony  and  death.  The 
Spartans  are  now  ravaging  all  the  countiy  round 
about  us.    Will  they  never  let  me  visit  their 
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cdebnted  dtyl  Mutt  I  never  fimcy  I  am  a 
Helen  while  I  am  bathing  in  the  EnrotaB  or  the 
Hua)  I  am  cnrioos  to  see  their  Skeias/  and  to 
compare  it  with  our  Hecatompedon.  It  would 
interest  me  the  more,  because  in  this  edifice  the 
Ijre  of  our  countryman  TimotheuB  is  suspended. 
It  WEB  forfeited,  you  know,  for  his  haTing  added 
four  strings.  Woe  betide  those  improvident  crea- 
tures who  add  anything  to  our  delights !  But 
surely  poor  'Hmotheus  must  have  fallen  among 
the  poets. 

CLXXin.   ASPASIA  TO  PBBIOLBS. 

When  the  war  is  over,  as  surely  it  must  be  in 
soother  year,  let  us  sail  among  the  islands  of  the 
.fgaean,  and  be  young  as  ever.  0  that  it  were 
permitted  us  to  pass  together  the  remainder  of 
oar  lives  in  privacy  and  retirement!  This  is 
nerer  to  be  hoped  for  in  Athens. 

I  inherit  from  my  mother  a  small  yet  beautiful 
house  in  Tenos:  I  remember  it  well.  Water, 
clear  and  cold,  ran  before  the  vestibule :  a  syca- 
more riiaded  the  whole  building.  I  think  Tenos 
most  be  nearer  to  Athens  than  to  Miletus.  Could 
we  not  go  now  for  a  few  days  1  How  temperate 
ns  the  air,  how  serene  the  sky,  how  beautiful  the 
country  I  the  people  how  quiet,  how  gentle,  how 
kind-hearted ! 

Is  there  any  station  so  happy  as  an  uncontested 
plaee  in  a  small  community,  where  manners  are 
simple,  where  wants  are  few,-  where  respect  is  the 
tribute  of  probity,  and  love  is  the  guerdon  of 
beneficence.  0  Pericles !  let  us  go ;  we  can  return 
at  any  time. 

CLXXrV.  AHAXAQOBAS  TO  ASPASIA. 

The  gratitude  and  love  I  owe  to  Pericles  induces 
me  to  write  the  very  day  I  have  landed  at  Lamp- 
aacos.  You  are  prudent,  Aspasia  I  and  your  pru- 
dence is  of  the  best  quality ;  instinctive  delicacy. 
But  I  am  older  than  you,  or  than  Pericles, 
although  than  Pericles  by  only  six  years ;  and, 
hsTing  no  other  pretext  to  counsel  you,  will  rest 
upon  this.  Do  not  press  him  to  abstain  from 
public  business:  for, supposing  he  is  by  nature 
no  obstinftte  man,  yet  the  long  possession  of 
authority  has  accustomed  him  to  grasp  the  tighter 
what  is  touched ;  as  shell-fish  contract  the  cUws 
at  an  atom.  The  simile  is  not  an  elegant  one, 
but  I  offer  it  as  the  most  apposite.  He  might 
belieTe  that  you  fear  for  him,  and  that  you  wish 
him  to  fear :  Uiis  alone  would  make  him  pertina- 
cioua.  Let  everything  take  its  season  wiUi  him. 
Perhaps  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  control 
tiie  mnlUtude :  if  it  is,  he  will  know  it ;  even  you 
could  not  stir  him,  and  would  only  molest  him 


*  *'Itvo  of  a  oiroalar  form,  with  a  roof  like  an  urn- 
te«IU»  and  OTwted  •bout  760  jmn  B.  C."  SL  John's 
AmeUiU  Oreece,  The  mo«t  learned,  the  most  compre- 
bcQchre.  and  the  moet  Jodldoua  work  erer  written 
aboift  the  manncnb  the  Institutions,  and  the  localitiee  of 
tkat^oantiy. 


by  the  attempt.  Age  is  coming  on.  This  will 
not  loosen  his  tenacity  of  power . .  it  usually  has 
quite  the  contrary  effect,  .but  it  will  induce  him 
to  give  up  more  of  his  time  to  the  studies  he  has 
alwaya  delighted  in,  which  however  were  insuf- 
ficient for  the  full  activity  of  his  mind.  Mine  is 
a  sluggard :  I  have  surrendered  it  entirely  to  phi- 
losophy, and  it  has  made  little  or  no  progress :  it 
has  dwelt  pleased  with  hardly  anything  it  has  em^ 
braced,  and  has  often  run  back  agiun  from  fond 
prepossessions  to  startling  doubts :  it  could  not 
help  it. 

But  as  we  sometimes  find  one  thing  while  we 
are  looking  for  another,  so,  if  truth  escaped  me, 
happiness  and  contentment  fell  in  my  way,  and 
have  accompanied  me  even  to  Lampsaoos. 

Be  cautious,  0  Aspasia !  of  discoursing  on  phi* 
losophy.  Is  it  not  in  philosophy  as  in  lovet  the 
more  we  have  of  it,  and  the  less  we  talk  about  it, 
the  better.  Never  touch  upon  religion  with  any- 
body. The  irreligious  are  incurable  and  insensi- 
ble ;  the  religious  are  morbid  and  irritable :  the 
former  would  scorn,  the  latter  would  strangle  you. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  not  only  a  dangerous,  but, 
what  is  worse,  an  indelicate  thing,  to  place  our- 
selves where  we  are  likely  to  see  fevers  and 
phrenzies,  writhings  and  distortions^  debilities 
and  deformities.  Beligion  at  Athens  is  like  a 
fountain  near  Dodona,  which  extinguishes  a 
lighted  torch,  and  which  gives  a  flame  of  its 
own  to  an  unUghted  one  held  down  to  it  Keep 
yours  in  your  chamber ;  and  let  the  people  run 
about  with  theirs ;  but  remember,  it  is  raUier  apt 
to  catch  the  skirts.  Believe  me,  I  am  happy :  I 
am  not  deprived  of  my  friends.  Imagination  is 
little  less  strong  in  our  later  years  than  in  our 
earlier.  True,  it  alights  on  fewer  objects,  but  it 
rests  longer  on  them,  and  sees  them  better.  Peri- 
cles first,  and  then  you,  and  then  Meton,  occupy 
my  thoughts.  I  am  with  you  still ;  I  study  with 
you,  just  as  before,  although  nobody  talks  aloud 
in  the  schoolroom. 

This  is  the  pleasantest  part  of  life.  Oblivion 
throws  her  light  coverlet  over  our  in&ncy ;  and, 
soon  after  we  are  out  of  the  cradle  we  forget  how 
soundly  we  had  been  slumbering,  and  how  delight- 
ful were  our  dreams.  Toil  and  pleasure  contend 
for  us  almost  the  instant  we  rise  from  it :  and 
weariness  follows  whichever  has  carried  us  away. 
We  stop  awhile,  look  around  us,  wonder  to  find 
we  have  completed  the  circle  of  existence,  fold 
our  arms,  and  fall  asleep  again. 

OLXXV.   AHAXAQORAS  TO  ASPASIA. 

Proxenos,  a  native  of  Massilia,  is  lately  come 
over  to  visit  his  relations  and  correspondents. 
The  Phocseans,  you  know,  were  the  founders  of 
Lampsacos,  long  before  they  were  driven  by  the 
invasion  of  Cyrus  into  Italy  and  Gaul.  Like  the 
generality  of  mercantile  men,  Proxenos  is  little 
attached  to  any  system  of  philosophy,  but  appears 
to  hold  in  some  esteem  the  name  and  institutions 
of  I^thagoras.     Pormerly  we  have  conversed 
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together  with  Pericles  on  this  extraordinary  man, 
regretting  that  so  little  is  known  of  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  celebrity.  Hardly  a  century  hath 
elapsed  since  he  left  his  native  Samoa,  and  settled 
on  the  peaceful  shores  of  Italy.  His  presenoe,  his 
precepts,  his  authority,  his  example,  were  unavail- 
ing to  the  preservation  of  that  tranquillity,  which 
the  beauty  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  the  fi^edom  of  the  institutions,  ought  to  have 
established  and  perpetuated.  But  it  is  in  the 
regions  of  the  earth  as  in  the  regions  of  the  air; 
the  warm  and  genial  are  absorbed  by  the  cold  and 
Yoid,  and  tempests  and  storms  emnie.  The  happi- 
ness of  thousands  is  the  happiness  of  too  many, 
in  the  close  calculation  of  some  inexpert  contriver ; 
and  he  spoils  the  honey  by  smoking  the  hive.  No 
sooner  is  a  nation  at  ease,  than  he  who  should  be 
the  first  to  participate  in  the  blessing,  is  the  most 
uneasy ;  and,  when  at  last  he  has  found  a  place  to 
his  mind,  before  he  lies  down  he  scratches  a  hole 
in  it,  as  the  dogs  do.  Such  had  been  the  case  at 
Samos,  and  such  was  likewise  the  case  at  Croton. 
The  difference  lay  merely  in  this.  Polycrates  was 
a  man  of  abilities,  and  capable  of  holding  the 
groTemment  in  his  single  hand :  he  loved  power, 
he  loved  pleasure,  he  contented  the  populace,  and 
he  reconciled  the  wise:  Croton  was  subject  to 
the  discretion  of  an  oligarchy,  incompetent,  arro- 
gant, jealous,  and  unjust.  It  is  untrue  that  Py- 
thagoras was  ever  at  enmity  with  him,  or  was 
treated  by  him  with  disrespect  The  one  was  as 
fond  of  authority  as  the  other,  and  neither  was 
willing  to  divide  it.  Whatever  could  be  done  to 
promote  the  studies  of  the  philosopher  was  done 
spoDtaneously  by  the  chief  magistrate,  who  gave 
him  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  king  of 
Egypt.  By  these,  and  periiaps  by  these  only,  could 
he  ever  have  penetrated  into  the  innermost 
recesses  of  the  priesthood.  Conversing  with  them, 
and  observing  their  power  over  the  people,  he 
lost  nothing  of  lus  incUxuition  to  possess  the  same, 
and  added  much  to  the  means  of  acquiring  it. 
Epimenides  the  Cretan  was  perhaps  the  exemplar 
he  had  resolved  to  follow,  but  with  mitigated 
severity.  Solon  with  all  his  wisdom,  and  never 
had  mortal  more,  was  unable  to  bring  back  the 
Athenians  to  the  simplicity  and  equity  of  their 
fore&thers.  Knowing  well  their  propensity  to 
superstition,  which  always  acts  with  its  greatest 
intensity  on  the  cruel  and  the  loose,  he  invited 
Epimeuldes  to  come  and  overawe  them  by  his 
sanctity  and  his  sacrifices.  We  can  not  doubt  that 
he  left  the  whole  management  of  their  conversion 
to  the  discretion  of  the  stranger.  An  Epimenides, 
in  all  ages  of  the  world,  will  possess  more  influence 
than  a  Solon.  Lustrations  and  sacrifices  followed 
prodigies  and  omens;  and  among  the  marvels 
and  miracles  which  the  Cretan  seer  diq[>layed,  the 
last  was  the  greatest  in  the  eyes  of  AUiens.  He 
announced  his  determination  to  return  home,  and 
refused  all  the  honours  and  riches  the  people 
would  have  lavished  on  him.  Epimenides  wanted 
nothing :  the  Gods  were  less  moderate ;  they  re- 
quired a  human  victim.    Cratinos  was  too  happy 


in  devoting  his  blood  at  the  altar;  Ctedl^on 
the  bosom  of  his  friend.  | 

Proxenos  is  come  in  by  appointment  and  has 
broken  off*  an  old  story  which  you  know  as  well  as 
I  do.  I  will  give  you  his ;  but  not  without  an  ac- 
count from  yon  in  return,  of  what  ia  going  on 
among  the  crafb  at  Athens. 

OLXXVL  ASPASIA  TO  AHAXAOOKAS. 

Secrecy  and  mystery  drive  the  uninitiated  into  [ 
suspicion  and  distrust :  an  honest  man  never  will  j 
propose,  and  a  prudent  man  neyer  will  comply  > 
with,  the  condition.  What  is  equitable  and  pro- 
per lies  wide  open  on  the  plain,  and  is  aoeesaible  , 
to  all,  without  an  entrance  through  labyrinth  or  | 
defile.  I  do  not  love  Pythagoras  nor  Epim^udet, 
nor  indeed  my  friend  Socrates  so  much  as  per- 
haps I  should,  who  however,  beside  his  clevemeea^ 
has  many  good  qualities.  He,  like  Pytiiagoru^ 
is  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  share  of  intel- 
lect ;  but  neither  of  them  has  attained  the  fixed 
and  measured  scope  of  true  philosophy :  the  one 
being  in  perpetual  motion  to  dispUy  his  surpris- 
ing tricks  of  rhetorical  ingenuity,  which  tend  only 
to  the  confusion  of  truth  and  fiUsehood,  and  oon- 
sequentiy  to  indifference  in  the  choice  of  them ; 
the  other  was  no  less  active  and  restiess  in  tiie 
acquisition  and  maintenance  of  power.  The 
business  of  philosophy  is  to  examine  and  estimate 
all  those  things  which  come  within  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  understanding.  Speculations  on  any 
that  lie  beyond,  are  only  pleasant  dreamy  leaving 
the  mind  to  the  lassitude  of  disappointment 
They  are  easier  than  geometry  and  dialectics; 
they  are  easier  than  the  efforts  of  a  well-regnlated 
imagination  in  the  structure  of  a  poem.  The«e 
are  usually  held  forth  by  them  as  feathers  and 
thistle-down ;  yet  condescend  they  neverUieless 
to  employ  them ;  numerals  as  matter  and  mind ; 
harmony  as  flute  and  fiddle-strings  to  the  dances 
of  the  stars.  In  their  compositions  they  adopt 
the  phraseology  and  curtsey  to  the  cadences  of 
poetry.  Look  nearer ;  and  what  do  you  see  before 
youl  the  limbs  of  Orpheus,  bloodless,  brokes, 
swollen,  and  palpitating  on  the  cold  and  misty 
waters  of  the  Hebrus.  Such  are  the  rh^>0odical 
scraps  in  their  viuonary  lucubrations.  They 
would  poison  Homer,  the  purest  and  soundest  of 
moralists,  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  of  phi- 
losc^hers,  not  out  of  any  ill-will  to  him,  but  out 
of  love  to  the  human  race.  There  is  often  an  en- 
chantment in  their  sentences,  by  which  the  ear  u 
captivated,  and  agi^nst  which  the  inteUectnal 
powers  are  disinclined  to  struggle ;  and  ihett  is 
sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  a  simplicity  of  man- 
ner, which  wins  like  truth.  But  when  ambition 
leads  them  toward  the  poetical,  they  fiUl  flat  upon 
thorny  ground.  No  writer  of  florid  proee  ever 
was  more  than  a  secondary  poet  Poetry,  in  her 
high  estate,  is  delighted  with  exuberant  abun- 
dance, but  imposes  on  her  worshipper  a  severi^  of 
selection.  She  has  not  only  her  days  of  festival, 
but  also  her  days  of  abstinence,  and,  unless  upon 
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Bome  that  are  set  apart,  prefers  the  graces  of 
sedateneas  to  the  revelry  of  enthusiasxiL  She 
rejects,  as  inharmonious  and  barbarous,  the 
mimiciy  of  her  Toice  and  manner  by  obstreperoos 
sophists  and  ai^gote  grammarians,  and  she  scatters 
to  the  winds  the  loose  fragments  of  the  schools. 

Socrates  and  his  disciples  run  about  the  streets, 
pick  up  every  young  person  they  meet  with, 
carry  him  away  with  ihem,  and  prove  to  him  that 
everything  he  ever  heard  is  &lse,  and  everything 
he  ever  said  is  foolish.  He  must  love  his  &ther 
and  mother  in  their  way,  or  not  at  alL  The  only 
questions  they  ask  him  are  those  which  they 
know  he  can  not  answer,  and  the  only  doctrines 
ihey  inculcate  are  those  which  it  is  impossible  he 
should  understand.  He  has  now  Mrly  reached 
sublimity,  and  looks  of  wonder  are  interchanged  at 
his  progress.  Is  it  sublime  to  strain  our  vision 
into  a  fog  ?  and  must  we  &ncy  we  see  fur  because 
we  are  looking  where  nobody  can  see  fetrther  1 

CLXXVn.  AHAXAQORAS  TO  A8PA8IA. 

The  Massilian  is  intelligent  and  communicative. 
Some  matters  which  he  related  at  our  conference 
you  will  perhaps  remember  in  Herodotus :  others 
are  his  own  story ;  so  let  him  tell  the  whole  in 
his  own  manner. 

*'  The  unbroken  forcer  of  Persia  was  brought 
under  the  walls  of  Phocsea.  Harpagos,  equally 
wise  and  generous,  offered  to  our  citizens  the  most 
fiivourable  terms  of  surrender.  They  requested 
one  day  for  deliberation.  Aware  of  their  inten- 
tions, he  dissembled  his  knowledge,  and  allowed 
them  to  freight  their  ships,  embark,  and  sail 
away.  His  clemency  was  however  no  security  to 
his  garrison.  Within  a  few  days  the  expatriated 
citizens  landed  again,  slew  every  Persian  within 
the  walls,  then,  casting  a  mass  of  iron  into  the 
sea,  swore  they  would  never  return  a  second  time 
until  it  rose  and  floated  on  the  surface.  Some 
historians  would  persuade  us  that,  after  this  cruel 
vengeance,  this  voluntary  and  unanimous  oath, 
the  greater  part  returned.  Such  a  tale  is  idle  and 
absurd.  The  Persians  would  too  surely  have  in- 
flicted due  vengeance  on  their  perfidy.  Some 
howerer  did  indeed  separate  from  the  main  body 
of  ihe  emigration,  and  came  to  reside  here  in 
Lampsacoe,  which  their  ancestors  had  founded, 
and  where  they  continued  on  the  most  hospitable 
terms  by  frequent  intermarriages.  The  bulk  of 
the  expedition  reached  Alalia,  a  colony  of  theirs, 
led  recently  into  Corsica.  Here  they  continued 
to  reside  but  a  little  time  unmolested  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Tyrrhenians. 
Undaunted  by  the  coalition  against  them,  and  by 
the  loss  of  many  ships  in  a  battle  with  the  united 
fleet  of  the  confederates,  they  sioled  to  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  more  ancient  Grecian  cities,  and 
founded  Elea,  near  Poseidonia.  And  now  pro- 
bably they  first  became  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
ciples of  Pythagoras.  He  himself,  it  is  said, 
retired  to  Metaponton,  and  died  there.  When 
he  went  from  Samoa  to  Croton  he  was  in  the 


vigour  of  life ;  and  not  many  years  elapsed  ere  he 
b^eld  the  overthrow  of  his  institutions.  He  is 
reported  by  some  to  have  attained  an  extreme 
old  age,  which  his  tranquillity  and  temperance 
render  probable.  Even  without  this  supposition, 
he  may  perhaps  have  visited  the  coast  of  Gaul, 
before  or  after  the  arrival  of  the  Phocsoans.  Col* 
lecting,  we  may  imagine,  additional  forces  from 
the  many  lonians  whom  the  generals  of  Cyrus 
had  expelled,  they  b^;an  to  build  the  city  of 
Massilia,  not  long  after  the  settlement  at  Elea» 
which  the  vicinity  of  powerfiil  states^and  its  inca- 
pacity and  insecurity  for  the  mooring  of  a  navy, 
rendered  ineligible  as  the  seat  of  government,  or 
as  a  constant  station." 

Thus  much  I  had  collected  from  Proxenos,  when 
he  began  to  give  me  information  on  anchorages 
and  harbours,  imports  [and  exports:  I  could  not 
in  common  civility  interrupt  him,  or  ask  any* 
thing  better  than  what  it  pleased  him  to  bestow 
on  me.  As  our  acquaintance  strengthens,  I  will 
draw  more  unreservedly  from  his  stores. 


CLXXVin.  AHAXAOOBAS  TO  ASTASIA. 

Proxenos  runs  into  some  errors  both  in  regard 
to  fBicti  and  motives.  It  is  false  that  Pythagoras, 
on  returning  from  his  Yoyage  in  Egypt^  was  in- 
dignant at  finding  a  tyrant  in  his  native  city. 
Polycrates  was  in  possession  of  the  supreme  power 
when  the  philosopher  left  the  isUmd,  and  used  it 
with  clemency  and  discretion.  The  traveller 
might  have  g^ne  and  might  have  returned  with 
discontent,  but  indignation  is  averse  to  flavours, 
and  these  he  was  by  no  means  reluctant  to  accept. 
Finding  he  could  not  be  the  principal  man  among 
his  fellow-dtizens,  he  resolved  to  attain  that  rank 
where  the  supremacy  was  yet  unoccupied.  He 
had  seen  enough  of  the  Egyptian  and  heard 
enough  of  the  Indian  priesthood,  to  convince  him 
that,  by  a  system  somewhat  similar  to  theirs, 
absolute  power  was  more  attainable  and  more 
safe.  He  took  lessons  and  precautions;  and 
wherever  there  was  a  celebrated  and  ancient 
temple,  he  visited  its  priests,  and  explored  the 
origin  and  conduct  of  their  institutions  and  au- 
thority. In  recompense  for  these,  he  is  reported 
to  have  raised  his  tunic  to  the  holy  ones  at  Olym^ 
pia^  and  to  haye  displayed  a  golden  thigh.  No- 
thing so  royal,  so  godlike,  had  been  seen  since  the 
reign  of  Pelops.  A  golden  thigh  is  worth  an 
ivory  shoulder.  Such  a  miracle,  we  may  be  sure, 
was  not  altogether  lost  upon  the  prophetess  at 
Delphi,  the  &ir  Thendstocleia^  who  promulgated 
to  him  her  secrets  in  return. 

His  doctrines  were  kept  within  his  own  circle, 
under  the  safeguard  of  an  oath.  This  in  all 
countries  is  and  ought  to  be  forbidden,  as  being 
the  prerogative  of  the  magistracy.  Love  of  su- 
premacy was  the  motive  in  all  his  ii\junctions  and 
in  all  his  actions.  He  avoided  the  trouble  of 
office  and  the  danger  of  responsibility :  he  excluded 
the  commons,  and  called  to  him  the  nobles,  who 
alone  were  deemed  worthy  of  serving  him.  Among 
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these  he  established  an  equality,  which,  together 
with  the  regularity  and  frugality  of  their  living, 
must  have  tended  to  conciliate  and  gratify  in  some 
measure  the  poorer  citizens.  Certain  kinds  of 
animal  food  were  forbidden,  as  in  India  and  other 
countries  less  remote,  but,  contrary  to  what  we  have 
often  heard  asserted,  no  species  of  pulse  or  veget- 
able. *AbriainJr(mtthebean*^gD3Aed*ab$Uiinfivm 
electiom  topoliHcal  employments*  The  teacher  was 
in  the  pkice  of  parent  to  his  disciples,  who  appear 
to  have  renounced  all  the  natural  affections  that 
had  sprung  up  before  they  entered  the  society. 
His  regimen  was  mild  and  generous  :  its  principal 
merit  was,  however,  the  repression  of  loquacity ; 
common  in  the  ardour  of  youth  after  its  chase  in 
the  fields  of  knowledge ;  commoner,  and  more  un- 
becoming, in  the  morose  repose  of  an  arrogant 
philosophy.  The  history  of  Pythagoras,  forasmuch 
as  he  interests  us  in  being  the  leader  of  a  sect  and 
of  a  party,  is  neither  long  nor  obscure.  The 
commons  of  Croton  soon  began  to  perceive  that, 
under  his  management,  the  sons  of  the  aristocracy 
would  be  no  better  indined  than  their  fiithers  had 
been  to  concede  them  an  equal  share  in  the  govern- 
ment :  and  the  rulers  themselves,  day  after  day, 
lost  somewhat  of  authority  in  their  fiunilies. 
During  the  whole  time  that  he  had  resided  in 
Italy,  the  people  of  nearly  all  the  Greek  cities 
heaved  indignantly  under  oppressive  oligarchies. 
Sybaris,  whose  health  they  were  absorbing  in 
more  than  Circaean  luxuries,  rose  first  upon  her  feet^ 
and  expelled  the  council  of  five  hundred.  They 
retired  for  refuge  to  the  lords  of  Croton;  and, 
when  the  Sybarites  called  for  justice  on  them,  the 
demand  was  voted  an  affront  And  now  indeed 
the  veil  of  sanctity  and  seclusion  was  violently 
rent  by  the  disciples  of  the  Samian.  He  incited 
them  to  maintain  peace  and  good  government; 
pointed  out  to  them  the  phantom  of  Freedom,  how 
it  blasted  every  region  it  past  over;  and  abjured 
them  to  the  defence  of  their  rulers  by  the  purity 
of  their  religion.  They  marched,  fought  a  battle, 
won  it,  and  Sybaris  was  swept  firom  the  earth. 

Discord,  I  suspect,  0  Aspasia !  is  the  readiest 
of  all  the  Deities  to  appear  at  our  invocation. 
The  oligarchs  of  Croton,  long  accustomed  to 
uncontrolled  power  and  irresponsible  ii\justice, 
refused  to  the  army,  now  comprehending  all  the 
active  citizens,  even  the  smallest  portion  of  the 
spoils.  Again  did  the  Crotoniats  ciy  to  arms ;  and 
again,  and  in  a  better  cause,  were  conquerors. 
Pythagoras*  and  his  disciples  fled  before  them, 
and  the  hall  in  which  they  assembled  was  reduced 
to  ashes. 

It  is  only  a  free  citj  that  is  strong ;  for  it  is 
only  in  a  f^  dty  that  the  mass  of  the  people  can 
be  armed. 

OLXXIX.  A8PASI1   TO  AHIXAGOIUS. 

Hen  of  powerful  minds,  although  they  never 
give  up  Philosophy,  yet  cease  by  degrees  to  make 
their  professions  in  form,  and  lay  ultimately  the 

*  Pythagona  was  a  Prc-Joault. 


presents  they  have  received  firom  her  at  the  feet 
of  History.  Thus  did  Herodotus,  thuB  did 
HecatsBus,  and  thus,  let  me  hope,  will  Anaxago- 
ras.  The  deeds  of  past  ages  are  mgnally  reflected 
on  the  advancing  clouds  of  the  future :  here 
insurrections  and  wrecks  and  conflagrations;  here 
the  ascending,  there  the  drooping  diadem  ;  the 
mighty  host,  the  mightier  man  before  it ;  and,  in 
the  serener  line  on  Uie  horizon,  the  emersion  of 
dUes  and  citadels  over  fiEU--off  seas.  There  are 
those  who  know  in  what  quarter  to  look  for  them  : 
but  it  is  rarely  to  their  hands  the  power  of  pro- 
moting the  good,  or  averting  the  evil,  is  entnu4«d. 
Tet,  0  Anaxagoras !  all  is  not  hideous  in  the 
past,  all  is  not  gloomy  in  the  future.  There  are 
communities  where  the  best  and  wisest  are  not 
utterly  castaside,  and  where  the  robe  of  Philosophy 
is  no  impediment  to  the  steps  of  men.  Idly  do 
our  sages  ciy  out  against  the  poets  for  mistiming 
the  heart  and  misgoverning  the  intellect.  Mean< 
while  they  themselves  are  occupied  in  selfish 
vanities  on  the  side  of  the  affections  ;  and,  on  the 
side  of  the  understanding;  in  fruitless,  fiivoloos, 
indefinite;,  interminable  disquisitions.  If  our 
thoughts  are  to  be  reduced  to  powder.  I  would 
rather  it  were  for  an  ingredient  in  a  love-potion, 
to  soften  with  sympathies  the  human  heart,  than 
a  charm  for  raidng  up  spectres  to  contract  and  to 
coerce  it.  If  dust  is  to  be  thrown  into  our  ^yes, 
let  it  be  dust  from  under  a  bright  enlivening  sun, 
and  not  the  effect  of  firost  and  wind. 


OLXXX.   ANAXAQORAS  TO  ASPASIA. 

Philosophy  \b  but  dry  bread :  men  will  not  live 
upon  it,  however  wholesome:  they  require  the 
succulent  food  and  exdting  cup  of  Religion.  We 
differ  in  bodily  strength,  in  compactness  of  bone, 
and  elasticity  of  sinew ;  but  we  all  are  subject  to 
the  same  softness,  and  nearly  to  the  same  distem- 
perature,  in  the  nobler  animators  of  the  frame,  the 
brain  and  blood.  Thus  it  is  in  creeds:  the  sage  and 
simple,  the  ardent  enthusiast  and  the  patient  inves- 
tigator, fiill  into  and  embrace  with  equal  perUnadty 
the  most  absurd  and  revolting  tenets.  There  are  as 
many  wise  men  who  have  venerated  the  ibis  and 
cat,  as  there  are  who  have  bent  their  heads  before 
Zeus  and  Pallas.  No  extravagance  in  devotion 
but  is  defended  by  some  other  towering  above  it ; 
no  fiilsehood  but  whose  features  are  composed  to 
the  semblance  of  truth.  By  some  people  those 
things  are  adored  that  eat  them ;  by  others,  those 
that  they  eat.  Men  must  rest  here :  superstition, 
satiated  and  gorged,  can  go  no  &rther. 

The  progression  of  souls  is  not  unreasonable, 
the  transmigration  is.  That  wo  shall  pass  here-  , 
after  into  many  states  of  succesdve  existence  is 
credible  enough;  but  not  upon  earth,  not  with 
earthly  passions.  Yet  Pythagoras  was  so  resolute 
and  so  unguarded,  that  he  asserted  to  himself  a 
series  of  lives  here  among  men,  by  the  peculiar 
and  especial  fiivour  of  the  Oods,  with  a  perfect  j 
consciousness  of  eveiy  change  he  had  undergone. 
Others  became  dogs,  wolves,  bears,  or  peradven- 
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tore  men  again ;  but  knowing  aa  little  of  what 
had  happened.  Nevertheless^  he  pretended  that 
tiiese  transmigrations  were  punishments  and 
rewards.  Which  is  punished  1  the  dead  creature 
or  the  living  ?  the  criminal  man  or  the  guiltless 
animal  1  Some  believe  they  can  throw  their  sins 
into  a  fox :  others  (in  Africa  for  instance)  into  a 
priest.  Now  the  priest  may  have  received  what 
he  esteems  an  equivalent :  the  fox  is  at  once  a 
creditor  and  a  debtor,  with  little  hope,  on  either 
side,  of  indemnity  or  balance.  It  is  only  when  you 
or  Pericles  were  my  audience,  that  I  ever  was 
inclined  to  press  hard  against  the  inconsistencies 
of  philosophers.  But  we  must  trace  things  to 
their  origin  where  we  can.  The  greater  part  of 
those  now  prevalent  are  ascribable  to  the  school 
of  SamoB.  Numerals  were  considered  by  the 
teacher  as  materials,  and  not  only  as  the  compo- 
nents, but  as  the  elements,  of  the  world.  He 
misunderstood  his  own  theory :  the  reason  is,  he 
made  it  his  own  by  theft.  The  young  persons  who 
are  hearers  of  the  warier  Socrates,  catch  at  it  in 
the  playground,  and  the  ill-compacted  cake 
emmbles  under  their  hands. 

Un&vourable  as  my  evidence  must  appear,  and 
is,  I  am  fortunate  in  being  able  to  hiy  before  you 
another  and  comelier  representation  of  a  philoso- 
pher so  enriched  by  genius.  I  have  always,  in  all 
ecRmpanies,  and  upon  all  occasions,  been  sparing 
of  my  questions,  and  have  exerted  the  uttermost 
ingenuity  I  am  master  of,  in  drawing  the  truth 
on,  without  such  an  instrument  of  torture.  Pro- 
bably I  have  lost  by  age  a  part  of  my  dexterity, 
or  presence  of  mind,  or  determination ;  for  Prox- 
enoB,  at  the  close  of  our  conference,  said  aloud  and 
sharply, 

**  Tou  shall  never  make  that  out  I  think  him 
a  very  honest  man ;  and  I  think  nobody  an  honest 
man  who  thinks  otJierwise." 

*'Pair  Proxenos!"  I  replied,  "you  are  now 
greatly  more  than  a  philosopher.  Some  &vourite 
God  alone  could  have  inspired  all  this  enthusiasm. 
In  the  vigorous  expression  of  that  terse  apothegm 
is  there  not  somewhat  more  of  the  poet  than  of 
the  Pythagorean?" 

**  I  believe  there  may  bo  "  replied  he,  "  I  was 
always  much  given  to  poetry." 

He  grew  instantly  calm  upon  my  compliment, 
and  said  with  the  most  polite  complacency, 

'*  Well  I  I  am  not  a  match  for  you  Half- Athe- 
nians; but  read  this  little  volume  by  my  friend 
I^yllos  of  MetaponUm ;  it  will  open  your  eyes,  I 
warrant  it." 

"  BlessingB  upon  it  then  f "  said  I,  bending  over 
and  taking  it  with  due  reverence ;  "  many  of  Ute 
have  done  quite  the  contrary." 


CLXXZI.   P8TLL08  TO  PISANDKE  OF  EUU. 
On  th4  Lawffivtr  ef  Uu  OauU,/»noarded  to  Clbonb. 

"  Pisander !  when  last  we  met,  I  promised  you 
I  would  make  fiurther  inquiries  into  the  subject  of 
onr  Gcmversation  at  the  house  of  Euiyalos,  and 
that  I  doubted  not  of  success  in  attempting  to 


prove  the  identity  of  Pythagoras  and  Samotes. 
Strange,  that  the  idea  should  have  occurred  to  no 
one  else  in  the  course  of  many  generations.  Was 
it  not  sufficiently  clear  for  the  follower  of  truth  I 
or  was  it  not  sufficiently  dark  and  intricate  for 
the  lover  of  mystery  and  paradox  1  I  imagine 
it  stood  between  both,  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  road  of  each,  and  thus  it  was  past  unnoticed. 

There  is  nobody  then  who  can  explain  to  me 
what  was  the  religion  of  the  Qauls  at  the  time  of 
the  Phocsean  emigration.  Samotes  Ib  recorded  as 
their  legislator.  Legislation  here  includes,  as  it 
necessarily  must  in  ages  of  barbarism,  not  only 
the  civil  institutions  of  the  people,  but  likewise 
the  religious.  Yet  neither  the  chiuncter  nor  the 
tenets,  neither  the  period  nor  the  country,  nor 
indeed  the  existence  of  Samotes,  have  ever  been 
ascertained.  Ask  the  people  who  he  was,  and 
they  will  tell  you  that  he  came  to  them  over  the 
8€a,  long  ago.  Computation  of  time,  past  and 
future,  never  occupies,  never  occurs  to,  the 
barbarian.  It  was  long  ago  that  the  old  tree, 
against  which  his  cabin  leans,  sprang  up;  long 
ago  since  the  cabin  was  built;  long  ago  since  he 
was  a  child.  Whatever  is  not  visible  to  him,  or 
was  not,  has  feeble  hold  on  his  memory,  and  never 
enters  into  his  calculation.  As  lawgiver  of  the 
Gauls,  Samotes  is  acknowledged  to  have  instructed 
them  both  in  the  ceremony  of  human  oblations 
and  in  the  creed  of  the  metempsychosis;  for  these 
are  mentioned  together  in  the  first  opening  of 
their  history.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
metempsychoslB,  which  is  generally  held  as  the 
basis  of  druidism,  is  adventitious.  We  shall  find 
that  this  institution  is  composed  of  two  extremely 
diffisrent  and  obstinately  discordant  parts.  One, 
the  result  of  ferocity,  varies  but  little  from  what 
exists  in  the  early  state  of  most  nations ;  which 
diversity  may  be  accounted  for,  from  their  climate, 
their  wants,  their  habits,  and  pursuits.  The  other 
is  engrafted  on  its  savage  stock,  by  the  steady  but 
not  sufficiently  impressive  hand  of  a  gentle  and 
provident  philosophy.  Tou  ask  me  wheni  by 
whom  1  One  word  will  solve  both  questions :  by 
Samotes ;  by  the  man  of  Samos.  Do  you  doubt 
that  he  ever  was  in  Gaul  1  And  do  yon  think  it 
probable  that,  with  his  fondness  for  travelling,  his 
alacrity  in  inquiry,  he  would  have  resided  many 
years  in  Italy,  and  have  never  once  visited  a 
countiy  so  near  to  him,  a  conntiy  so  ftlngnHy  in 
its  customs,  at  least  in  the  combination  of  them, 
if  mdi  cusUmu  then  existed,  a  countiy  on  whose 
^ores  the  most  valiant  of  his  own  countiymen 
were  landing?  If  at  tlus  eariy  epoch  the  tribes 
of  Gaul  believed  in  the  metempsychosis,  would 
not  sympathy,  would  not  admiration,  have  im- 
pelled him  thither  1  Bnt  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
doctrine  did  not  prevail,  who  introduced  it  ?  what 
author  of  greater  weight  1  I  am  curious  to  learn 
his  name  or  his  country.  Perhaps  by  knewing 
the  one,  we  may  guess  the  other,  since  the  ideas 
he  impressed  and  left  behind  him  are  stamped 
with  a  peculiar  mark.  It  may  be  argued  that^ 
able  to  inculcate  lastingly  on  the  mind  of  hia 
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Gallic  proselyteB,  a  dogma  which  seemB  to  have 
been  received  but  partially,  and  to  have  soon 
disappeared,  where  he  lived  in  the  fall  exercise  of 
authority,  he  still  was  unable  to  abolish,  as  he 
would  wish  to  do,  their  sanguinary  rites.  He 
was :  for  it  is  easier  to  learn  than  to  unlearn  what 
incessantly  works  and  excites  and  agitates  our 
passions.  The  advantages  of  the  metempsychosis 
were  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  any  that  could 
be  present^  to  warlike  minds ;  to  which  minds, 
you  must  have  remarked,  0  Pieander,  advantages 
will  present  themselves  more  readily  than  disad- 
vantages. Beside,  the  Druids,  whom  we  can  not 
well  consider  at  any  time  a  veiy  enlightened 
order,  or  likely  to  see  every  consequence,  eveiy 
contingency,  had  no  direct  interest  in  suppressing 
such  a  doctrine.  New  colonies  were  endeavouring 
to  establish  themselves  in  their  country;  and 
colonies  are  the  unfiuling  seed  of  wars.  For,  if  they 
flourish,  they  require  an  accession  of  territoiy ;  if 
they  do  not  flourish,  they  eithertuminto  vagabonds 
and  robbers,  or  employ  violence  to  remove  the 
obstacles  that  impede  their  industry.  Something 
great  then  and  something  new  was  wanting,  since 
the  danger  that  impended  was  both  new  and 
great.  Immolations  before  them  on  one  side,  and 
the  sublime  view  of  the  metempsychosis  on  the 
other,  what  could  either  shake  the  confidence  or 
abate  the  courage  of  the  Gaulsl  A  new  body  was 
new  armour,  beautiful,  strong,  in  which  they 
would  elude  the  rage  and  laugh  at  the  impotence 
of  War.  It  was  delightful  to  try  other  scenes  of 
existence,  to  extinguish  their  burning  wounds  in 
the  blood  of  their  enemies,  and  to  mount  from  the 
shields  of  their  comrades  into  fresh  life  and  gloiy. 

A  religion  thus  compounded  is  absurd  and 
contradictoiy,  but  contradiction  and  absurdity  in 
religion  are  not  peculiar  to  barbarians.  The 
sacrifice  of  a  human  victim  was  deemed  the  most 
solemn  and  important  duty,  and  they  would  rather 
abandon  any  other  ceremony  than  this.  They 
were  savage ;  we  are  civilised :  they  fought,  and 
their -adversaries  were  to  share  their  immortality; 
we  fight  to  make  others  as  abject  as  ourselves. 
They  had  leaders  of  proud  spirit  who  raised  them 
to  the  heavens :  we  have  heavy  oligarchs  who  bend 
us  to  the  earth. 

Rituals,  in  even  the  less  ardent  and  intractable, 
are  not  soon,  nor  easily,  nor  all  at  once,  re- 
signed. We  must  cease  then  to  marvel  that  the 
most  impressive,  the  most  awful,  and  periiaps  the 
most  universal  of  devotions,  human  sa^nifice, 
should  not  have  been  overthrown  by  the  declining 
years  of  Pythagoras.  It  is  true  he  retained  his 
fiumlUes  to  the  hist ;  he  retained  also  the  energy 
of  his  mind ;  but  the  voluntary  exile  of  Samos 
was  purely  a  lawgiver  in  philosophy.  His  religion 
was  not  intolerant  nor  intrurive,  l>ut  mainly 
adapted  to  the  humbler  offices  of  temperance  and 
peace.  B^ond  this,  little  is  known  and  much 
is  feigned  of  him.  It  would  have  been  well  if  his- 
torians had  related  to  us  more  of  what  he  did, 
and  less  of  what  he  did  not.  If,  instead  of  the 
stoiy  of  his  dying  in  a  bean-field,  through  horror 


of  its  impurity,  they  had  carefully  traced  and 
pointed  out  his  travels,  they  would  neither  have 
mentioned  his  voyage  to  India*  nor  have  omitted 
his  voyage  to  Qaul.  The  priests  on  the  Nile 
were  at  all  times  well  acquainted  with  their  bre- 
thren on  the  Indus  and  Ganges ;  and  indeed  I 
believe  that  all  the  great  temples  of  the  worid 
have  secret  communications.  Do  not  lift  np 
your  hands,  my  good  Pisander !  not  undeiiground, 
not  magical,  but  opened  from  time  to  time,  in 
cases  of  difficulty  and  danger,  through  confiden- 
tial agents.t 

All  religions,  in  which  there  is  no  craft  nor 
cruelty,  are  pleasing  to  the  immortal  Gods ;  be- 
cause ^  acknowledge  their  power,  invoke  their 
presence,  exhibit  our  dependence,  and  exhort  our 
gratitude.  Therefore  let  us  never  be  remiss  in 
our  duty  of  veneration  to  those  holy  men,  who 
not  only  manifest  their  good-will  toward  sndi  aa 
think  and  worship  with  them,  but  also  toward 
the  stranger  at  the  steps  of  otJier  altars.  While 
orators  and  poets,  and  philosophers  too,  are 
riotous  and  quarrelsome,  malicious  and  vindictive, 
Religion  leads  to  herself,  and  calls  her  own,  the 
priests  of  all  persuasions,  who  extend  their  hands 
one  to  another  from  a  distance,  unrestricted  by 
jealousy  and  undefiled  by  blood. 

How  great,  0  my  friend,  is  our  ccmsolation,  in 
the  certainty  that  our  prayers  and  sacrifices  are 
accepted  I  so  long  as  the  priests  in  our  oonntzy 
and  around  us  live  fraternally,  let  us  likewise  be 
of  the  household.  But  if  any  devastating  rdigion 
should  spring  up,  any  which  rouses  strife  and 
spreads  distrust,  any  which  sunders  man  from 
man,  thai  religion  must  be  rejected  by  the  Gods 
as  wicked,  and  renounced  by  their  worshippers  aa 
ineffectual.  The  claimants  of  such  an  impoaitMm 
shall  never  have  from  me  white  flour  or  salt. 
Should  you  question  why  the  milder  creed  had 
little  effect  in  Gaul, — why  the  golden  rules  are  not 
valued  by  the  people  as  the  precious  relica  of  a 
departed  master,  I  reply  that  in  such  a  state  of 
society  it  was  impossible  to  bring  them  bodify 
into  use.  The  priests  alone  (and  it  is  not  every 
priest  who  will  readily  sit  down  to  be  instructed ) 
could  profit  by  his  knowledge  of  geometry,  or 
would  apply  to  practice  or  specuUtion  his  the<»y 
of  numbers.  A  few  of  them  are  not  utteriy  igno- 
rant of  either ;  and  it  is  hence  that  the  trickling 
maybetraced.  Men  living  in  a  state  of  barbarism 
and  warfiire  would  entertain  but  small  respect  lor 
injunctions  to  abstain  frt^m  any  obrioua  and 
pfUatable  food.  Silence,  forbearance,  quietnde,  it 
can  not  be  expected  should  be  the  inmatea  of  a 
camp.     Soldiers  without   regular  supplies  (in 


♦  If  PytbsgorM  had  Tidted  India,  tha  lewiMd  men  wbo 
aooompsnied  Alfiyanrter  would  bare  loquired  after  hiai, 
and  would  have  given  the  rwolt. 

t  The  OM  of  gunpowder,  for  Initanoe,  if  not  of  f«uw 
was  known  to  the  priests  in  countries  tho  most  distaai. 
and  of  the  most  different  religions.  The  army  of  the  Maoo. 
donisns  was  smitten  by  ita  lightnings  under  the  walls  of 
the  Oxydraoians;  the  Oanli^  and  afterward  the  I 
under  the  teoiple  of  Delphi. 
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which  consistB  the  main  difficulty  and  on  nrhich 
depend  the  main  adyantages  in  the  science  of 
war)  mnst  sabeiBt  on  whatever  they  can  seize ;  and 
men  without  regular  goremment  (by  which  I  can 
intend  no  other  than  of  magistrates  chosen  by 
the  people)  would,  if  we  consider  the  bean  as  em- 
ployed in  ballot,  be  ignorant  of  the  lax  and 
foreign  interpretation. 

As  the  fountains  of  the  most  celebrated  riyers 
are  neither  eaiiily  discoverable  nor  large,  so  it 
often  happens  that  things  of  the  greatest  moment, 
in  the  political  and  moral  world,  are  derived  from 
an  obscure,  from  a  remote,  and  from  a  slender 
origin.  I  have  given  you  my  opinion  on  the 
cause  of  the  supposition;  but  having  heardanother, 
however  less  probable,  I  will  report  it* 

In  the  south  of  Italy,  where  Pythagoras  resided, 
are  several  cities,  Tarentum  in  particular,  of  La- 
cedaemonian foundation.  One  festival  of  this 
people,  whose  anoestors  were  distinguished  for 
frugality,  was  nevertheless,  even  in  the  midst  of 
primitive  Lacedsemon,  even  in  the  bosom  of 
Temperance  herself,  deformed  with  foul  excess. 
It  waa  called  The  Feagt  of  the  Nurses.  They  car- 
ried male  infimts  to  the  Temple  of  Diana,  and, 
ifter  exposing  themselves  among  the  tents  where 
the  populace  was  assembled,  fed  them  with  the 
entrailB  of  swine,  which  had  been  sacrificed,  and 
witii  figs,  vetches,  and  bearu.  Their  moraU,  we 
may  believe,  were  not  rendered  more  austere  by 
the  fertility  and  invitations  of  a  delicious  climate. 
At  a  distance  from  Taygetos  and  Citheeron,  they 
were  (allow  me  the  expression)  beyond  the  lati- 
tudes of  checking  breezes  fix>m  the  headlands  of 
bluff  morality;  and  the  voice  of  the  Syrens 
sounded  in  ears  sealed  only  to  the  call  of  repre- 
hension and  reproof  The  hunter  of  Laconia 
would  have  smiled  to  hear  them  Imitate  his  shout, 
and  tell  the  trembling  Sybarite,  their  neighbour, 
thai  such  were  the  shouts  of  Spartans.  He  would 
have  wondered  that  terror  should  be  excited  in 
another  by  that  which  excited  only  ridicule  in 
himself;  he  would  have  stared  not  a  little  at  the 
start  frtmi  the  couch,  and  the  rustle  of  roses  on 
the  marble  floor. 

Pythagoras  could  not  say,  Abstun  frt>m  the 
dty,  abstain  from  the  fellowship  of  the  Taren- 
tines ;  it  would  have  exasperated  them  against 
him ;  but  he  might  have  heard  related  to  him 
some  instance  of  sensuality  which  happened  at 
this  festival,  and  might  have  said  briefly,  yet 
significantly,  Abstun  from  beans.'  Ordinances 
have  often  been  observed  and  commemorated  fiu- 
beyond  the  intent  and  expectation  of  their 
founder.  Certain  it  is  that,  formeriy  as  at  present, 
in  the  popular  states  of  Italy,  the  election  and 
rejection  of  magistrates  were  signified  by  beans; 
and  no  less  evidently  was  it  the  interest  of  the 
philosophical  stranger  to  dissuade  his  auditors 
from  the  oonoeras  of  state.  This,  while  it  pro- 
cured toleration  and  conciliated  esteem,  intro- 


^  Qu.  whetlMr  any  aoUior  now  extant,  ezoepting 
IVyUM  in  hii  epIMle,  roentiont  this. 


duoed  them  to  such  habitudes  of  close  reflection, 
as  withheld  them  frt>m  being  the  agitators,  and 
fitted  them  to  become,  by  just  degrees,  the  leaders 
of  the  commonwealth.  After  all,  if  they  pursued 
any  other  line  of  conduct,  Ae  at  least  would  escape 
unoensured,  and  might  complete  without  juridical, 
or,  what  he  would  more  have  deprecated,  popular 
molestation,  his  scheme  of  general  reform. 

'Abstain  firom  beans*  we  have  considered  in  a 
moral  and  political,  but  also  in  a  religious  ipoint ; 
it  may  easily  be  defended,  by  high  authorities. 
However,  I  must  express  my  doubts  whether  in 
the  lifetime  of  Pythagoras  his  followers  abstained 
from  this  article  of  food.  Is  it  not  probable  that 
those  who  came  after  him  took  the  letter  for  the 
spirit^  as  we  know  it  to  have  happened  in  some 
other  doctrines,  and  within  a  century  firom  the 
founder^s  death?  To  abstain  with  rigour  from 
things  indifierent  (and  from  some  indeed  they 
did  abstain),  may  not  appear  consistent  with  the 
exercise  of  reason.  Arrogant  it  may  be  thought 
in  him  who  commanded,  and  infiintine  in  those 
who  obeyed.  But,  in  the  religions  which  have 
continued  the  longest,  certain  foods  (it  is  said) 
are  prohibited ;  and  the  observance  of  such  pro- 
hibition is  the  moral  cause  of  their  duration.  He 
who  will  not  obey  in  what  is  easy,  will  not  obey 
in  what  is  difficult:  but  the  subjects  of  these 
theocratical  governments  are  every  day  nefreshed 
with  the  exercise  of  salutary  compliance.  At  the 
moment  when  a  sense  of  duty  is  liable  to  be  ex- 
tinguished in  others,  in  them  it  \b  sure  to  be 
excited :  there  is  piety  if  they  fiist ;  if  they  satisfy 
their  hunger  there  is  piety.  It  appears  to  me, 
that  the  wisest  and  most  provident  of  oriental 
l^islators  are  in  nothing  more  worthy  of  our 
esteem  and  veneration,  than  in  the  ordinance  of 
these  prohibitions.  Can  we  ascertain  what 
nations  have,  or  what  nations  have  not,  been  can- 
nibals 1  Why  does  it  revolt  more  strongly  against 
our  senses  to  eat  a  man  than  to  kill  one?  The 
crime  in  itself  is  surely  not  so  great  Nature  has 
fixed  certain  barriers,  of  which  many  seem  &nci- 
frilly  chosen  and  arranged,  against  the  irruption 
of  our  appetites.  There  are  animals  never 
brought  upon  our  tables,  although  the  flesh  is 
said  to  be  wholesome  and  the  flavour  gratefiil. 
It  is  needless  to  seek  how  first  it  happened  that 
man  violated  the  semblance  of  himself  and  of  his 
Gods.  Was  it  war,  was  it  fimaticism,  or  was  it 
fiunine,  that  impelled  him  to  the  accursed  sacri- 
fice] Pisanderf  Pisanderl  he  had  tasted  the 
fiitness  of  the  lamb  that  he  carried  in  his  bosom : 
he  had  tempted  the  fiiwn  by  caresses  from  a&r : 
it  had  licked  his  hand,  and  he  had  shed  its  blood ! 

Cannibals  have  been  found  where  food  was 
plentifiil :  and  the  savage  does  not  loathe  for  its 
ugliness  the  hugest  serpent  There  must  be 
something,  and  it  must  be  in  the  brute  ereation, 
which  he  shall  fear  to  consume  for  the  impiety  of 
the  deed. 

The  sacrifice  of  a  human  victim  can  only  be  per- 
formed with  the  concurrence  of  prince  or  magis- 
tracy.   Of  course  Pythagoras  could  not  oppose  it. 
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consiateiitly  with  his  profeasion  of  abstaining  from 
their  concerns.  Nevertheless  he  was  at  liberty  to 
introduce  a  doctrine  which,  as  the  day  of  cultiya- 
tion  advanced,  would  undermine  the  pyre  and 
release  the  victim.  The  Druids  were,  and  are, 
and  always  will  be,  barbarous.  Their  order  has 
not  existed  long,  and  will  soon  terminate,  the 
Qauls  being  not  only  the  most  ferocious  of  man- 
kind, but  the  most  suspicious  and  acute ;  they 
are  aJso  the  most  versatile,  the  most  inconstant, 
and  (what  makes  sad  work  with  solemnities)^  on 
the  detection  of  halt  or  blemish,  men  of  irrepves- 
sible  mimicry  and  unquenchable  derision.  Those 
in  the  vicinity  of  MassiUa  are  free  already  from 
the  furies  of  fimatidsm.  Intercourse  with  the 
Tyrrhenians  and  Ligurians  has  humanised  them 
greatly,  and  the  softer  voice  of  Ionia  has  now  per- 
suaded them,  that  the  Qods  can  take  us  when  they 
want  us,  without  wicker  baskets ;  and  that  the 
harp  and  dance  are  as  pleasant  to  them  as  the 
cries  and  agonies  of  dying  men.** 

Thus  ends  the  epistle  of  Psyllos ;  and  at  least 
in  the  end  of  it  I  think  we  shall  agree.  His  com- 
fits will  sweeten  my  pomegranate. 


CLXXXIL  ASPASIA  TO  AN AXAGORAS. 

Whatever  may  be  the  partiality  of  your  Massi- 
lian  to  Pythagoras,  it  is  evident  enough  that  the 
philosopher  of  Samos,  possessing  great  acquired 
intelligence  and  gifted  with  eztraordinaiy  powers 
of  mind,  was  an  intriguer  and  an  impostor.  And 
truly,  0  Anaxagoras,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
others  now  living  were  exempt  from  a  certain 
part  of  such  an  imputation.  Our  friend  Socrates, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  intimates  to  his  friends  in  pri- 
vate that  he  has  a  kind  of  Genius  always  at  his 
eai',  who  forewarns  him  in  affiurs  apparently  the 
most  indifferent.  If  we  consider  it  well,  we  shall 
be  of  opinion  that  there  are  few  things  so  indif- 
ferent as  they  seem  to  us ;  few,  the  consequence 
of  which  may  not^  visibly  or  invisibly,  act  with 
grave  importance  on  the  future.  But  if  a  Genius, 
a  superhuman  power,  were  to  influence  the  actions 
of  any  man,  surely  it  would  be  those  which  must 
necessarily  put  in  motion  the  levers  and  regula- 
tors of  a  commonwealth.  We  are  all  under  the 
guidance  of  a  Deity  if  we  will  let  him  act  on 
us;  but  it  is  as  easy  to  slip  from  under  his 
groidance,  as  it  is  difficult  to  escape  from  the 
penalties  of  our  error.  Already  there  are  some 
who  are  jealous  of  Socrates  and  his  Genius ;  and 
who  perhaps  may  try  hereafter  whether  the 
Genius  will  help  him  to  elude  the  laws.  For 
novelties  in  religion,  as  you  know,  are  not  held 
guiltless ;  and  a  Genius  that  renders  a  man  wiser 
or  better  is  indeed  an  innovator.  As  they  can  not 
catch  him,  I  fear  they  may  hiy  their  hands  upon  our 
Socrates. 


CLXXXUI.   ANAXAOOBAS  TO  PEBICLBS. 

It  is  easier  to  answer  the  questions  than  the 
kindnesses  of  your  letter.    I  will  begin  then. 


We  have  not  two  (kctions ;  aristocracy  has  kept 
aloof  from  Lampsacos.  The  people  find  them- 
selves so  secure  and  comfortable  under  the  andent 
laws,  that  they  would  no  more  hazard  any  inno- 
vation, than  they  would  alter  their  course  at  sea 
when  they  were  sailing  with  a  &vourable  wind. 
They  hardly  can  be  brought  to  believe  that  any 
nation  hath  abrogated^two  laws  in  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  or  hath  been  obliged  by  prosperity  or  ad- 
versity to  enact  so  many  in  so  brief  a  space  <tf 
time.  Miletus  was  always  just  to  her  colonies. 
She  has  founded  more  ihia  sixty ;  and  not  a  angle 
one  has  ever  had  reason  to  complain  of  her  exac- 
tions or  restrictions.  All  the  great  empires  that 
have  existed  in  the  worid,  Chaldsea^  Babylonia, 
Media,  Persia,  all  these  taken  together,  have  not 
sent  out  the  hundredth  part  of  what  has  gone 
forth  from  the  .bosom  of  Miletus.  Surdy,  of 
political  glory  this  is  the  highest :  to  rear  care- 
fully a  numerous  fiunily,  educate  it  honestly,  pro- 
tect it  bravely,  and  provide  for  it  plenteously  and 
independently.  Her  citizens  have  more  reason  to 
be  proud  of  this  section  in  their  polity,  than  sraie 
others  who  are  much  powerfuller.  Would  not 
eveiy  mother  wish  to  see  her  own  features  in  her 
daughter?  her  own  constitutional  strength,  her 
own  character,  her  own  prosperity  1  What  incon- 
sistency then,  what  folly,  what  madness,  for  the 
metropolis  to  wish  otherwise  in  r^^ard  to  her 
colony  I  Is  the  right  arm  stronger  by  rendering 
the  left  weaker  Y  Gain  we  any  vantage-ground 
against  our  enemy  by  standing  on  the  prostrate 
body  of  our  child  ? 

To  whom  am  I  writing]  to  Perideat  yes,  to 
him;  to  the  man  who  best  knows  that  the 
strongest  reasons  of  state  proceed  from  the  month 
of  justice. 

And  now  let  me  loose  again.  Seldom  have  I 
written,  and  never  have  I  spoken,  so  long  ai  a 
lime  on  such  a  subject.  Could  you  ever  draw 
from  me  even  an  opinion  on  these  matters,  in  a  city 
where  (excepting  myself)  you  alone  preaarved  in 
them  your  calmness,  equanimity,  and  composoie  t 
Even  Aspasia,  who  unites  the  wisdom  qf  the  heart 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  understanding;  and  has 
more  in  both  than  anyone  else  in  dther,  was  some- 
times in  perturbation  at  politics^and  sometimes  in 
grief. 

A  while  since  I  sent  her  a  dozen  or  more  of  mdi 
verses  as  our  young  people,  and  others  who  should 
know  better,  are  idle  enough  to  compose  in  the 
open  air.  My  neighbour,  F^xenos  the  MaasiUan, 
has  been  employed  in  making  a  collection  from 
the  gardens  round  about  The  greater  part^  he 
tells  me,  are  upon  love  and  flowers,  dews  and  sans, 
stars  and  moons,  evenings  and  mornings,  springs 
and  autunms.  He  observes  that  summer  is  rather 
out  of  &vour  with  the  poets;  and  that  where 
winter  is  mentioned,  he  has  often  found  the  whole 
composition  scored  across  with  a  nail,  or  with  a 
piece  of  tile,  or  defiMsed  in  some  other  way  as 
nigh  at  hand.  Proxenos  is  no  poet,  and  there- 
fore it  is  the  more  amusing  to  hear  him  disconne 
on  poetry. 
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"I  am  sated  with  flowers/'  said  he.  "The 
Muses  ought  to  keep  out  of  the  market :  if  they 
mast  come  into  it,  let  them  not  come  as  green- 
grocers. See,  what  a  large  proportion  in  my  col- 
lection is  upon  flowers  and  foliage,  with  here  and 
there  a  solitary  turtle-doye,  and  a  nightingale 
deplorably  belimed.  A  few  pious  men  indeed 
have  written  in  reyerence  of  the  tutelary  God,  and 
hare  done  all  they  could  to  repress  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  young  and  thoughtless.  The  best 
inscription  I  haye  found  among  them  is  in  the 
garden  of  Mnestheus ;  and  this  perhaps  is  worth 
preserration  rather  for  its  grave  admonition  and 
religious  sentiment  than  its  poetry." 

So  &r  Proxenos.  I  do  not  remember  what  were 
those  rerses  I  sent  to  Aspasia ;  there  may  be  more 
good  sense  in  these, 

OUCRIPnOM  OK  A  PUNTR  IN  THB  OAftOSK  OF  MNC0THKUS 
AT  LAMP8ACOS. 

TouogBten!  wbo  wriie  falae  nomei,  and  alink  behind 

The  honest  garden-god  to  hide  yourselves, 

Take  heed  nnto  your  ways !  the  worshipful 

Reqalres  from  all  upright  straightforwardness. 

Away*  away  then  subterfuge  with  him ! 

I  would  not  chide  severely ;  nor  would  he. 

Unless  ya  thwart  him ;  for  alike  we  know 

Te  are  not  ofaildisher  than  elder  folk, 

Who  piously  (in  dobig  01)  believe 

That  evei7  God  sees  vrwj  man  .  .  but  one. 

CLXXXIT.  ASPASIA  TO  AKAXAOORAB. 

I        The  style  of  your  Psyllos  is,  I  presume,  Massilian. 

,     He  walks  heayily  through  high-stemmed  leafy 

I    flowers.    Does  he  not  deserve  now  this  little  piece 

I    of  imitation  1 

Forbear  to  call  it  mockery;  for  mockeiy  is 

I    always  rude  and  inhumane. 

Our  friend  Socrates  has  taken  a  wife.  In  every 
danger  he  has  been  thought  singularly^brave  ,*  and, 
if  she  is  what  she  is  represented,  the  action  proves 
it  He  retains  his  custom  of  sitting  in  the  porti- 
coes, and  beckoning  to  passers,  and  conversing  on 
loveliness,  and  commending  equanimity,  and 
driving  the  schoolmen  mad.  Yet  among  the 
Epithalamions,  the  cleverest  is  one  which  cele- 
bntes  him  for  the  quality  most  remote  from  his 
character.  Thales  and  Pherecydes  and  Pythago- 
ras, and  some  few  more,  would  really  have  made 
Philosophy  domestic  Our  epithalamiast,  intend- 
ing nothing  satirical,  tells  Socrates  (whom  neither 
cdibacy  nor  marriage  have  detained  at  home,  and 
who  never  could  resist  an  opportunity  of  wrang- 
ling, while  a  sophist  or  a  straw  was  before  him) 
that  he  first  brought  Philosophy  from  heaven  into 
private  houses !  I  hope  he  wUl  find  her  in  his 
own  as  often  as  he  wants  her :  but  if  he  is  resolved 
to  bring  her  down  into  ours,  such  as  we  have  seen 
her  lately,  the  city  will  be  all  in  a  bustle  with  the 
double-bolting  of  doors. 
Let  the  archons  look  to  it. 


CLXXXV.   ASPASIA  TO  OLBOHI. 

I  have  been  exhorting  Pericles  to  leave  Attica 
for  a  while,  and  to  enjoy  with  me  the  pleasures 


of  retirement  in  the  little  isle  of  Tenos.  He  lis- 
tened to  my  entreaty  with  his  usual  attention  and 
interest,  and  soon  began  to  expatiate  on  the 
charms,  on  the  benefits,  on  the  necessity,  of  re- 
tirement. Without  a  question  I  fimcied  I  had 
persuaded  him  to  compliance,  when,  with  an  air 
of  sadness  so  attempered  with  sweetness  as  it 
never  was  in  any  other  man,  he  said  to  me,  ^'  As- 
pasia !  you  can  create  in  me  as  many  wishes  as 
spring  up  in  the  bosom  of  a  child ;  and  it  is 
partly  by  planting  the  slips  of  your  own  in  mine, 
and  partly  by  the  warmth  of  your  eloquence. 
What  then  must  be  my  sense  of  duty  to  my 
country,  if,  after  all  these  representations,  and  after 
all  my  fotigues  and  injuries,  my  determination  is 
fixed  to  remain  some  time  longer  in  the  city. 
Hereafter  we  may  visit  Tenos:  hereafter  I  may 
drink  of  the  limpid  brook,  before  the  house, 
whose  cold  water  has  reddened  this  hand  when 
you  were  little.  We  will  build  our  navies  on  it : 
we  will  follow  them  along  the  bank,  and  applaud 
them  as  they  clash.  Even  I  foresee  a  perfidy  in 
Aspasia :  she  will  pretend  to  run  as  hat  as  she 
can,  and  yet  let  Pericles  outrun  her.  No,  no;  that 
kiss  shall  not  obviate  such  duplicity.  Have  I 
no  reason  for  the  suspicion,  when  you  often  have 
let  me  get  the  better  of  you  in  argument]  An- 
other and  easier  life  may  await  us  there,  when  this 
political  one  is  uncoiled  from  us.  But  our  child 
must  associate  with  the  children  of  the  Athenians : 
he  must  love  his  Cither's  friends ;  he  must  over- 
come and  pardon  his  father's  adversaries.  Wo 
ought  never  to  buy  happiness  with  our  children's 
fortunes  :  but  happiness  is  not  the  commodity ; 
it  is  desertion,  it  is  evasion,  it  is  sloth.  However, 
there  is  at  last  a  time  when  we  may  hang  up  our 
armour,  and  claim  the  stipend  of  retirement  and 
repose.  Meanwhile  let  us  fix  our  eyes  on  Tenos."* 
Whether,  0  Cleone,  we  regard  the  moral  or  the 
material  world,  there  is  a  silent  serenity  in  the 
highest  elevation.  Pericles  appears  the  greater 
when  seen  on  his  solitary  eminence  against  the 
sky.  Power  has  rendered  him  only  more  gracious 
and  compliant,  more  calm  and  taciturn. 


OLXXXVI.   AHAXAOORAS  TO  ASPASIA. 

Pericles  tells  me  that  you  are  less  tranquil  than 
you  were  formerly,  and  that  he  apprehends  you 
are  afiected  not  a  little  by  the  calumfiies  of  your 
enemies. 

If  it  is  true  that  there  can  be  no  calumny 
without  malice,  it  is  equally  so  that  there  can  be 
no  malice  without  some  desirable  quality  to  excite 
it.  Make  up  your  mind,  Aspasia,  to  pay  the 
double  rate  of  rank  and  genius.  It  is  much  to 
be  the  wife  of  Pericles ;  it  is  more  to  be  Aspasia. 
Names  that  lie  upon  the  ground  are  not  easily 
set  on  fire  by  the  torch  of  Envy,  but  those  quickly 
catch  it  which  are  raised  up  by  fjEmie,  or  wave  to 
the  breeze  of  prosperity.  Everyone  that  passes 
is  ready  to  give  them  a  shake  and  a  rip;  for 
there  are  few  either  so  busy  or  so  idle  as  not  to 
lend  a  hand  at  undoing. 
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You,  Pericles,  and  myself,  hare  a  world  of  our 
own,  into  which  no  Athenian  can  enter  without 
our  permission.  Study,  philosophise,  write  poetry. 
These  things  I  know  are  difficult  when  there  is  a 
noise  in  the  brain;  but  begin,  and  the  noise 
ceases.  The  mind,  slow  in  its  ascent  at  first, 
accelerates  every  moment,  and  is  soon  aboye  the 
hearing  of  frogs  and  the  sight  of  brambles. 

OLXXXVII.   ASPASIA  TO  CLEONB. 

A  pestilence  has  broken  out  in  the  city,  so 
virulent  in  its  character,  so  rapid  in  its  progress, 
so  intractable  to  medicine,  that  Pericles,  in  despite 
of  my  remonstrances  and  prayers,  insisted  on  my 
departure.  He  told  me  that,  if  I  delayed  it  a 
single  day,  his  influence  might  be  insufficient  to 
obtain  me  a  reception  in  any  town,  or  any  hamlet, 
throughout  the  whole  of  Greece.  He  has  promised 
to  write  to  me  daily,  but  he  declared  he  could 
not  assure  me  that  his  letters  would  come  regu- 
larly, although  he  purposes  to  send  them  secretly 
by  the  shepherds,  fumigated  and  dipped  in  oil 
before  they  depart  from  Athens.  He  has  several 
farms  in  Thessaly  under  Mount  Ossa,  near  Sicu- 
rion.  Here  I  am,  a  few  stadions  frx>m  the  walls. 
Never  did  I  breathe  so  pure  an  air,  so  refreshing 
in  the  midst  of  summer.  And  the  lips  of  my 
little  Pericles  are  ruddier  and  softer  and  sweeter 
than  before.  Nothing  is  wanting,  but  that  he 
were  less  like  me,  and  more  like  his  fi&ther.  He 
would  have  all  my  thoughts  to  himself,  were 
Pericles  not  absent 

OLXXXVin.   CLBONE  TO  ASPASIA. 

Aspasia !  I  will  not  allow  either  the  little  Peri- 
cles, or  the  great  one,  or  both  together,  to  possess 
all  your  thoughts.  Nay,  your  letter  itself  con- 
tradicts you.  Cleone  and  Uie  plague  must  inter- 
cept and  divide  them  occasionally. 

Pestilences  are  maladies  that  rage  with  more 
violence  than  others,  but,  like  all  violent  things, 
soon  pass  away.  The  worst  effects  of  them  are 
the  seditions,  and  other  sad  irregularities,  that 
always  burst  forth  when  the  banner  of  Death  is 
unfurled  in  a  populous  city.  But  it  is  mostly  the 
intemperate  that  are  swept  away. 

Alas !  I  must  not  dissemble  the  magnitude  of 
the  danger ;  for  I  know  your  resolution,  I  might 
say  rashness.  What  I  have  written  is  true ;  but 
I  am  most  afraid  that  you  will  not  fear  enough. 
Keep  up  your  courage  where  you  are;  do  not 
exert  it  anywhere  else. 

CLXXXIZ.   A8PA8IA  TO  OLEOVE. 

Cleone !  Cleone !  if  you  could  but  see  Athens, 
you  would  find  it  a  ditch  to  throw  all  your  dog- 
mas into.  The  pestilence  has  not  only  seized  the 
intemperate,  but,  like  that  which  Chryses  impre- 
cated on  the  Oreeks  before  Troy,  smitten  nobler 
heads  after  the  viler.  Pericles  himself  has  not 
escaped  it.    He  refused  to  abstain  from  appearing 


in  the  assemblies  of  the  people^  and  among  iht 
consultations  to  regulate  (as  &r  as  might  be)  the 
burial  and  burning  of  the  dead.  His  tempoanee 
and  courage,  the  most  efficacious  presemtiTes 
against  contagion,  £uled  at  leng^  in  the  efiect 
The  fever  seized  him,  and  although  he  has  risen 
from  his  bed  free  from  all  sjrmptoms  of  the  dii* 
temper,  his  strength  is  impaired,  and  many 
years  (he  tells  me)  seem  to  have  crowded  into  a 
few  days. 

CXC.  ANAXAOORAS  TO  ASPASIA. 

Behold,  0  Aspasia  I  I  send  you  verses.  They 
certainly  are  less  valuable  than  some  in  yoor  col- 
lection, but,  to  make  up  the  difference,  I  inclose  a 
cockle-shell. 

Beauty !  tboa  art  a  wanderer  on  the  earth. 
And  bast  no  temple  in  the  fairest  isle 

Or  eity  OTersea,  where  Wealth  and  Mirth 
And  all  the  Graces,  all  the  Muses,  smileu 

Yet  theeehare  always'nnnt  thee,  with  sooh  food. 

Such  lastinf  lore,  that  they  hmn  followed  up 
Thy  steps  thro*  every  land,  and  placed  beyond 

The  reach  of  thirsty  Time  thy  neotar-cup. 

Thnu  art  a  wanderer,  Deauty  I  like  the  rays 
That  now  upon  the  platan,  now  upon 

The  sleepy  lake,  glance  quick  or  idly  gaxe. 
And  now  are  manifold  and  now  are  none. 

I  hare  oalVd,  panting,  after  thee,  and  thou 

Hast  tom'd  and  look'd  and  said  some  pretty  word. 

Parting  the  hair,  perhaps,  upon  my  brow. 
And  telling  me  none  ever  was  preferr'd. 

In  more  than  one  bright  form  hast  thoa  appesr'd. 
In  more  than  one  sweet  dialect  hast  spoken : 

Beauty!  thy  spells  the  heart  within  me  heard, 
GricT'd  that  tliey  bound  it,  grieree  that  they  are 
brokMU 

All  the  verbiage  which  you  will  find  below  I 
found  rudely  scrawled  on  a  stone-table,  in  the 
garden  of  my  next  neighbour  Parmenio.  I  per- 
ceive it  to  be  of  little  worth  by  this ;  it  has  found 
an  imitator,  or  rather  a  correspondent :  yet^  as  he 
writes  angrily,  it  may  not  be  much  amiss. 

These  are  scratched  under  the  preceding. 

I  have  some  merit  too,  old  man  I 

And  diow  me  greater  if  you  can. 

I  always  took  what  Beauty  gave^ 

Nor,  when  she  snatoh'd  it  back,  Iook*d  gntt. 

Us  modest  youths  it  most  I 

To  drink  tmm  out  the  r 

Lore  on  their  banks  delights  to  dwell  . 

The  bucket  of  the  household  well 

He  never  tugs  at,  thinking  fit 

Only  to  quench  his  torch  in  It. 

Shameless  old  fellow !  do  you  boast 

Of  oonqnests  upon  every  coast  ? 

I,  O  ye  Gods  I  should  be  content 

(Yea.  after  aU  the  sighs  I*ve  spent. 

The  sighs,  and,  what  is  yet  more  hard. 

The  minas,  talents,  gone  in  nard !) 

With  only  one :  I  would  oonflne 

Meekly  this  homesick  heart  of  mine 

Twixt  Lampaaoos  and  Hammonds  shrine^ 


CXa.   ASPASIA  TO  AVAXA60RAS. 

It  is  really  odd  enough  that  no  temple  or  altar 
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wwever  dedicated  to  Beauty.  Vengeance  and 
other  such  personages,  whom  we,  Anazagoras, 
Tentnre  occasionally  to  call  allegorical,  have  altars 
enow,  and  more  than  enow  of  worshippers. 

Whateyer,  in  your  satirical  mood,  you  may 
thick  about  the  cockle-shell,  I  shall  always  value 
it,  as  much  nearly  as  the  verses,  and  I  have  ordered 
it  to  be  made  into  a  clasp  for  them.  Taunt  me 
then  as  often  as  you  please  :  it  will  be  like  girls 
pelting  with  roses :  if  there  is  any  harm  done,  it 
is  only  to  the  fingers  of  the  pelter. 

OXai.   ASPASIA  TO  PEBIOLSS. 

Now  the  fever  is  raging,  and  we  are  separated, 
my  comfort  and  delight  is  in  our  little  Pericles. 
The  letters  you  send  me  come  less  frequently,  but 
I  know  you  write  whenever  your  duties  will  allow 
you,  and  whenever  men  are  found  courageous 
enough  to  take  charge  of  them.  Although  you 
preserved  with  little  care  theuspeechea  you  de- 
livered formerly,  yet  you  promised  me  a  copy  of 
the  latter,  and  as  many  of  the  earlier  as  you  could 
collect  among  your  friends.  Let  me  have  them 
as  soon  as  possible.  Whatever  bears  the  traces  of 
your  hand,  is  precious  to  me :  how  greatly  more 
precious  what  is  imprest  with  your  genius,  what 
you  have  meditated  and  spoken  I  I  shall  see  your 
calm  thoughtful  face  while  I  am  reading,  and  will 
be  cautious  not  to  read  aloud  lest  I  lose  ^e  illusion 
of  your  voice. 

OXOm.   PSRICLBS  TO  ASPASIA. 

Aspasia !  do  yon  know  what  you  have  asked  of 
me  1  Would  you  accept  it,  if  you  thought  it  might 
make  you  love  me  less )  Must  your  affections  be 
thus  loosened  frt>m  me,  that  the  separation,  which 
the  pestilence  may  render  an  etern^  one,  may  be 
somewhat  mitigated  1  I  send  you  the  papers. 
The  value  will  be  small  to  you,  and  indeed  would 
be  small  to  others,  were  it  possible  that  they  could 
&U  into  any  hands  but  yours.  Bemember  the 
situation  in  which  my  birth  and  breeding  and 
bent  of  mind  have  placed  me :  remember  the 
powerfid  rivals  I  have  had  to  contend  with,  their 
celebrity,  their  popularity,  their  genius,  and  their 
perseverance.  You  know  how  often  I  have  re- 
gretted the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  banishment 
of  Cimon,  a  man  more  similar  to  myself  than  any 
other.  I  doubt  whether  he  had  quite  the  same 
management  of  his  thoughts  and  words,  but  he 
was  adorned  with  every  grace,  every  virtue,  and 
invested  by  Nature  with  every  high  function  of 
the  soul.  We  happened  to  be  placed  by  our  fel- 
low-citizens at  the  head  of  two  adverse  £Etctions. 
Son  of  the  greatest  man  in  our  annals,  he  was 
courted  and  promoted  by  the  aristocracy :  I,  of  a 
fiuinily  no  less  distinguished,  was  opposed  to  him 
by  the  body  of  the  people.  You  must  have  ob- 
aerred,  Aspasia^  that  although  one  of  the  popu- 
lace may  in  turbulent  times  be  the  possessor  of 
great  power,  it  rarely  has  happened  that  he 
retained  it  long,  or  without  many  sanguinary 


struggles.  Moroseness  is  the  evening  of  turbu- 
lence. Every  man  after  a  while  begins  to  think 
himself  as  capable  of  governing  as  one  (whoever 
he  may  be)  taken  frt)m  his  own  rank.  Amid  all 
the  claims  and  pretensions  of  the  ignorant  and 
discontented,  the  eyes  of  a  few  begin  to  be  turned 
complacently  toward  the  more  courteous  demean- 
our of  some  well-bom  citizen,  who  presently  has 
an  opportunity  of  conciliating  many  more,  by 
affability,  liberality,  eloquence,  commiseration, 
diffidence,  and  di^terestedness.  Part  of  these 
must  be  real,  part  may  not  be.  Shortly  afterward 
he  gains  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  citizens  by  de- 
serting his  order  for  theirs :  his  own  party  will 
not  be  left  behind,  but  adheres  to  him  bravely,  to 
prove  they  are  not  ashamed  of  their  choice,  and  to 
avoid  the  imputation  of  inconsistency. 

Aspasia !  I  have  done  with  these  cares,  with 
these  reflections.  Little  of  life  is  remaining,  but 
my  happiness  will  be  coetaneous  with  it,  and  my 
renown  will  survive  it :  for  there  is  no  example  of 
any  who  has  governed  a  state  so  long,  without  a 
single  act  of  revenge  or  malice,  of  cruelty  or  seve- 
rity. Li  the  thirty-seven  years  of  my  administra- 
tion I  have  caused  no  citizen  to  put  on  mourning. 
On  this  rock,  0  Aspasia  I  stand  my  Propylsea  and 
my  Parthenon. 

OXOIV.   ASPASIA  TO   PERIOLSS. 

Gratitude  to  the  immortal  Gods  overpowers 
every  other  impulse  of  my  breast.  You  are 
safe. 

Pericles !  0  my  Pericles  1  come  into  this  purer 
air  I  live  life  over  again  in  the  smiles  of  your 
child,  in  the  devotion  of  your  Aspasia  1  Why  did 
you  fear  for  me  the  plague  within  the  city,  the 
Spartans  round  it  1  why  did  you  exact  the  vow  at 
parting,  that  nothing  but  your  command  should 
recall  me  again  to  Athens?  Why  did  I  ever 
make  it  1  Cruel !  to  refuse  me  the  full  enjoyment 
of  your  recovered  health  I  crueller  to  keep  me  in 
ignorance  of  its  decline  t  The  happiest  of  pillows 
is  not  that  which  Love  first  presses ;  it  is  that 
which  Death  has  frowned  on  and  past  over. 

OXCV.   ANAXAOOBAS  TO  ASPASIA. 

Have  you  never  observed,  0  most  observant 
Aspasia,  that  there  are  many  things  which  we  can 
say  in  writing,  and  which  we  can  not  so  well  de- 
liver in  speech,  even  to  our  nearest  friend  1  During 
all  the  time  of  my  residence  with  you  and  Peri- 
cles, intimate  as  was  our  familiarity  from  the 
commencement,  never  once  did  either  of  you  ' 
express  a  wish  to  hear  the  reason  why  I  left  my 
countrymen  for  strangers.  The  dislike  I  always 
had  to  relate  my  concerns,  and  to  present  my 
features  for  inspection,  withheld  me  from  the 
narrative :  and  delicacy  withheld  you  from 
inquiry. 

Come,  I  will  live  over  with  you  now  that  por- 
tion of  my  life  which  I  did  not  live  with  you 
before.  I  would  not  escape  for  refuge  into  crowds: 

F  f2 ____^ 
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I  would  not  rep^  my  fortune  by  hammering  on 
the  anvil  in  the  Agora :  I  would  not  (pardon  my 
application  of  our  proverb  at  Clazomenai)  make 
my  purse  of  swine's  ears.  Such  is  the  occupa- 
tion of  those  who  intend  to  profit  by  a  public 
auditory. 

Often  had  I  been  solicited  by  the  worthier  of 
the  citizens  to  appear  in  public,  and  to  take  a 
part,  if  not  in  the  administration  of  afiairs,  at 
least  in  the  debates.  It  ill  suited  my  temper  and 
turn  of  mind.  Ours,  like  most  free  cities,  was 
divided  into  two  factions,  the  aristocratical  and 
democratical.  While  others  were  making  their 
way  forward  to  the  head  of  them,  I  sat  quietly  at 
home,  and,  to  relax  my  mind  occasionally  from 
its  sustained  and  fixed  position  for  loftier  and 
purer  speculations,  meditated  on  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each  government.  No 
small  quantity  had  I  written  at  last  of  remarks 
and  aphorisms :  belirold  a  specimen  :  '  In  most 
cities  the  majority  is  composed  of  the  ignorant, 
the  idle,  and  the  profligate.  In  most  cities,  after 
a  time,  there  are  enough  of  bad  citizens  to  sub- 
vert good  laws.  Immoral  life  in  one  leader  of  the 
people  is  more  pernicious  than  a  whole  streetful 
of  impurities  in  the  lower  quarters  of  the  com- 
munity, seeing  that  streams,  foul  or  fiur,  can  not 
flow  upward.' 

Be  sure,  Aspaaia,  I  never  promulgated  such 
perilous  doctrines.  To  prove  that  I  was  erroneous 
in  the  two  first  positions,  the  citizens  would  have 
poisoned  or  stoned  me,  and  their  orators  would 
clearly  show^my  unfitness  to  give  advice,  in  my 
attempting  to  demonstrate  no  more  important  or 
novel  a  truth  than  that  water  can  not  run  up  a 
mountain.  Such  is  the  employment,  such  the 
ingenuity  and  sincerity  of  eloquence. 

I  was  inclined  to  the  democracy,  because  I 
knew  that  all  government  ought  to  be  chiefly 
for  the  advantage  of  the  many ;  but  when  I  con- 
sidered long  and  attentively  its  operations  and 
efiects,  I  began  to  doubt  whether  the  people  are 
more  likely  to  know  their  interests  than  the 
aristocracy  are  to  promote  them.  Immovable 
property  is  the  only  sure  pledge  for  political 
equity,  and  the  holders  are  not  at  all  times  ready 
to  offer  it.  Merchants  are  the  worst  of  adven- 
turers and  gamesters,  because  their  native  land 
is  not  their  country.  They  are  the  sucklings  of 
an  alien,  and  love  her  best  who  gives  them'  nu- 
triment. Their  preponderance  in  a  state  will 
invariably  be  its  subversion. 

I  intended  to  speak  of  myself,  but  you  see  I 
can  not  keep  to  my  theme ;  it  soon  tires  me  .  . 
soon  escapes  me.  The  scanty  streamlet  has  run 
but  a  little  way,  and  is  lost  among  the  sands.  A 
few  words  more,  however.  Before  I  left  my  coun- 
try, I  offered  some  brief  observations  on  important 
matters,  then  in  discussion,  to  persons  in  autho- 
rity. Do  I  much  over-estimate  my  solidity  of 
intellect,  my  range  of  comprehension,  or  my  clear- 
ness of  discernment,  in  believing  that  all  these 
qualities  in  me,  however  imperfect,  are  somewhat 
more  than  equivalent  to  Iheirs  1    I  concealed  this 


truth  from  them,  if  truth  it  be,  and  told  them 
only  what  I  thought  it  was  their  interest^  and 
would  surely  be  their  intention,  to  perform.  They 
rewarded  me  by  suffering  me  to  depart  in  peace, 
unanswered  uid  unnoticed.  We  might  imagine 
that  advice,  like  manure,  is  only  good  and  appli- 
cable when  it  has  lain  a  long  while  by.  He  reasons 
ill  who  reasons  with  a  bad  reasoner  .  .  he  walks 
on  chaff,  and  tires  himself  without  progress  and 
without  impression.  I  never  expostulate  with  the 
self-sufficient;  but  on  this  occasion  I  desired  a 
friend  of  theirs  to  inquire  of  them  whether  they 
thought  a  conflagration  in  CUzomenai  would  only 
warm  their  baths  and  cook  their  dinners.  Had 
I  been  willing  to  abuse  my  fiiculties,  it  would  have 
been  an  easy  matter  for  me  to  have  swept  them 
from  their  places,  and  to  have  assumed  the 
highest ;  for  the  rapacious  has  no  hold  upon  the 
people,  and  vulgar  manners  in  the  candidate  for 
office  are  no  recommendation  even  to  vulgar  men. 
Here  ended  my  life  in  my  own  countiy. 

CXOVI.  CIBOKB  TO  ASPUIA. 

It  has  been  wisely  said  that  Yirtne  hath  only 
to  be  seen  to  be  beloved :  but  unwisely,  thai  Vice 
hath  only  to  be  seen  to  be  hated.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  more  habituated  we  are  to  the  contem- 
plation of  a  pure  uid  placid  life,  the  more  do  we 
delight  in  it.  I  wish  it  were  equally  so  that  every 
glance  at  Yice  loosens  a  feather  from  her  plumage, 
and  that  on  a  nearer  approach  and  more  6ted£ut 
observation  she  grows  hideous.  Proofis  to  the  con- 
trary come  before  us  every  day. 

Eupolisand  Mnesilochosand  Calliasand  Cratinoa, 
like  most  other  authors,,  are  indifferent  to  any 
result  from  their  writings  but  popularity  and 
emolument  And  we  are  informed  here  at  Miletus 
that  several  of  .your  philosophers  are  now  employ- 
inga  language,  on  the  powers  and  provinces  of  love, 
far  more  seductive  to  the  passions  of  their  youthful 
auditors  than  the  most  indecent  of  theatrical 
ribaldry.  For  surely  there  is  little  seductive  in 
a  boisterous  Jocularity,  that  seizes  and  holds  down 
the  hand  fh>m  the  painfully  blushing  forehead,  and 
forces  the  eyes  to  see  what  they  would  riiun. 
Ionian  manners,  I  am  afraid,  are  as  licentious  as 
the  Athenian :  but  ours  are  become  so  by  our  inter- 
course with  the  Persians,  theAthenian  by  theirs 
with  the  Philosophers.  It  is  only  of  late  that  such 
poisonous  perfumery  has  had  this  influence  on  the 
brain ;  it  is  only  since  the  departure  of  the  sedate 
unostentatious  Anaxagoras,  that  syllogista  have 
snapped  their  fingers  at  experiment.  Against  such 
men  the  arrows  of  ridicule  are  well  dir^ted  :  but 
these  arrows  Ml  harmlessly  from  flowingrobes;  and 
indeed  the  purple  dye  is  everywhere  a  panacea. 

OXOVn.   ANAXAQOBAS  TO  PSBIOLXS. 

Thanks,  0  Pericles,  for  your  provident  care  of 
me  !  Povidont  do  I  say  1  no,  anything  but  that  ; 
kind,  generous,  profuse ;  but  if  you  really  saw  the 
extent  of  my  wants,  you  would  only  send  me 
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notice  tliat  yoa  and  those  aboat  you  are  well  and 
happy. 

The  ferer  which  has  broken  oat  in  your  city 
will  certainly  spare  you  if  you  reside  in  the 
Acropolis :  and  yet  you  tell  me  that  you  are  re- 
soWed  on  taking  no  such  [precaution,  lest  you 
should  appear  to  claim  an  exemption  from  the 
common  peril. 

What  prudent  men  were  my  enemies  in  Athens, 
to  send  me  back  hither !  they  would  not  let  me 
live  nor  die  among  them ! 

Tou  have  little  curiosity  to  know  anything  about 
private  men  and  retired  places.  Nevertheless  I 
will  tell  you  and  Aspasia  what  is  Lampsacos. 

Shrimps  and  oysters  are  the  lower  order  of  the 
inhabitants :  and  these,  it  is  pretended,  have  reason 
to  complain  of  the  aristocracy  above  them.  The 
aristocracy  on  their  side  contend  that  such  com- 
plaints are  idle  and  unfounded ;  that  they  are  well 
fed  and  well  clothed,  and  that  the  worst  that  ever 
happens  to  U^em  is  to  be  taken  out  of  their  beds, 
and  to  be  banded,  marshalled,  and  embarked,  in 
the  service  of  their  country.  In  few  more  words, 
we  all  are  either  fishermen  or  vine-dressers.  I 
myself  am  a  chief  proprietor :  my  tenement  is 
small,  but  my  vineyard  is  as  spacious  as  any  about. 
It  is  nearly  a  hundred  of  my  paces  broad :  its 
length  I  cannot  tell  you,  for  in  this  direction  it  is 
too  steep  for  me  to  walk  up  it  My  neighbours 
have  informed  me  that  there  is  a  fine  spacious 
view  of  the  Hellespont  and  headhmds  from  the 
summit.  I  only  know  that  there  is  a  noble  God, 
a  century  old  at  the  least  .  .  he  who  protects  our 
gardens  and  vines.  An  image  of  him  stands 
either  at  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  every  avenue  in 
the  vicinity.  He  frowns  in  many  of  them ;  yet, 
amid  all  his  threats,  there  is  in  his  good-humoured 
gravity  something  like  a  half-invitation.  The 
boys  and  girls  write  verses  under  him,  very  dero- 
gatory to  his  power  and  dignity.  They  usually 
write  them,  I  understand,  in  one  another's  name; 
just  as  if  he  could  not  find  them  out,  and  would 
not  punish  them  in  due  season.  Enough  of  this : 
I  have  somewhat  less  to  say  about  myself.  The 
people  love  me,  for  I  am  no  philosopher  here,  and 
have  scarcely  a  book  in  the  house.  I  begin  to 
find  that  eyes  are  valuables  and  books  utensils. 
Sitting  at  my  door,  I  am  amused  at  the  whistle  of 
curlews,  and  at  their  contentions  and  evolutions, 
for  a  better  possession  than  a  rabble's  ear.  Some- 
times I  go  down,  and  enjoy  a  slumber  on  the  soft 
deep  sands;  an  unexpected  whisper  and  gentle 
flap  on  the  face  from  the  passing  breeze  awakens 
me,  or  a  startling  plash  fh>m  the  cumbersome 
wave  as  it  approaches  nearer.  Idleness  is  as  dear 
to  me,  reflection  as  intense,  and  friendship  [as  warm 
as  ever.  Yes,  Pericles !  Friendship  may  pause, 
may  question,  may  agonize,  but  her  semblance 
alone  can  perish. 

My  moon  is  in  the  last  quarter,  and  my  days 
onglH  now  to  be  serene :  they  are  so.  Be  yours  no 
lea;  yours  and  Aspasia's ! 


CXCVIII.   PERICLES  TO  ASPASIA. 


One  true  and  solid  blessing  I  owe  to  my  popu- 
larity. Seldom  is  it  that  popularity  has  afforded 
any  man  more  than  a  fietllacious  one.  Late  wisdom, 
and  dearly  bought,  is  mine,  Aspasia !  But  I  am 
delaying  your  delight,  at  one  moment  by  the 
hurry  of  my  spirits,  at  another  by  the  intensity  of 
my  reflections.  Our  Pericles  is  Athenian  in 
privil^^  as  in  birth.  I  have  obtained  a  law  to 
revoke  a  former  one  enforced  by  me  .  .  and  felt 
no  shame.  If  I  could  hope  that  other  statesmen 
would  take  example  from  my  faults,  if  I  could 
hope  that  at  any  future  time  they  would  cease  to 
be  opinionative,  imperious,  and  self-willed,  mis- 
taking the  eminence  of  station  for  the  supremacy 
of  wisdom,  I  would  entreat  them  to  urge  no 
measure  in  which  might  be  traced  the  faintest 
sign  of  malice  or  resentment,  whether  in  regard  to 
parties  or  private  men.  But  alas !  the  inferior 
part  of  man  is  the  stronger :  we  cannot  cut  the 
centaur  in  twain :  we  must  take  him  as  we  find 
him  composed,  and  derive  all  the  advantage  we 
can  both  fh>m  his  strength  uid  his  weakness. 

I  am  growing  the  politician  again,  when  I  should 
be  the  husband  and  fiither. 

The  odious  law,  the  weight  of  which  I  drew 
upon  my  own  head,*  is  abrogated.  The  children 
of  women  not  Athenian  are  declared  free  citizens. 
Many  good  men,  many  good  mothers,  have 
mourned  the  degradation  of  theirs  through  my 
severity. 

How  dear,  above  the  sweetest  of  Spring,  are  the 
blossoms  that  appear  in  the  less  genial  hours  of 
winter !  how  dear,  above  earth,  above  all  things 
upon  earth  (Aspasia  will  pardon  this,  whether  true 
or  false),  is  our  little  Pericles !  Am  I  dreaming 
when  I  imagine  I  see  this  beautiful  boy,  with 
Health  and  Hope  beside  him,  kneeling  on  the 
border  of  the  tomb,  and  raising  up  from  it  a  whole 
family,  in  long  perspective !  We  were  gone,  I 
thought,  we  were  lost  for  ever.  The  powerful 
fiither  meiged  his  whole  progeny  in  utter  darkness; 
an  infiuit  shall  reclaim  It. 

No  longer  is  there  a  cloud  upon  my  brow !  no 
longer  is  Uiere,  I  am  apt  to  think,  a  pestilence  in 
Athens.     

♦  It  ifl  stated  in  ererj  Li/le  nfPtriehi  that  he  obtained 
the  enaofament  of  it.  This  is  incorrect  The  law  was  an 
ancient  one,  and  roqaired  fresh  vigonr  and  vigilant  obeer- 
Tanoe  at  a  time  when  hostilities  were  imminent,  and  when 
many  thousands  were  residing  in  the  city  who  would 
otherwise  have  claimed  a  right  to  vote  as  citiaens,  while 
their  oonnezions  were  to  be  fonnd  among  the  inveterate 
enemies  or  the  seceding  allies  of  Athens.  Long  antece- 
dently to  the  administration  of  Pericles,  it  appears  that  at 
a  certain  age  the  ill^tlmate  were  assembled  at  Cynosarges, 
in  the  wrestling-ring  dedicated  to  Hercules,  who  hlmaclf 
was  in  that  predicament :  and  these  alone  entered  it.  On 
which  occasion  Themlstocles,  his  mother  being  a  Thracian, 
gave  the  earliest  proof  of  his  astuteness,  by  inviting  some 
of  unmixed  blood  and  aristooratloal  lineage  to  wrestle 
with  him.  It  is  far  ttom  improbable  that  Pericles  insisted 
the  rather  on  the  execution  of  this  law  in  opposition  to 
Cimon,  whose  father  MJItlades  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Oloros,  a  prince  of  Thrace,  and  who  himself  was  de- 
scended also  from  a  ruler  of  Uiat  nation. 
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OXCIZ.  ASPASIA  TO  PBRIOLSS. 


Blessings  on  the  generosity  of  the  Athenians ! 
blessings  a  thousand-fold  on  the  paternal  heart  of 
Pericles ! 

0  Pericles  I  how  wrong  are  all  who  do  not  for 
ever  follow  Love,  under  one  form  or  other  I  There 
is  no  Qod  but  he,  the  framer,  the  preserver  of  the 
world,  the  pure  Intelligence  !  All  wisdom  that  is 
not  enlightened  and  guided  by  him  is  perturbed 
and  perverted.  He  will  shed,  0  my  husband,  his 
brightest  tints  over  our  autumnal  days.  Were  we 
ever  happy  until  nowl  Ah  yes,  we  were  .  .  but 
undeserving.  A  fresh  fountain  opens  before  us, 
subject  to  no  droughts,  no  overflowings.  How 
gladly,  how  gratefully,  do  I  offer  to  immortal  Love 
the  first  libation ! 

Come  hither,  my  sweet  child  !  come  hither  to 
my  heart !  thou  art  man,  thou  art  Athenian,  thou 
art  free.  We  are  now  beyond  the  reach,  beyond 
the  uttermost  scope  and  vision,  of  Calamity. 


00.   ASPASIA  TO  CLXONE. 

Alcibiades  is  grown  up  to  the  highest  beauty  of 
adolescence.  I  think  I  should  be  enamoured  of 
him  were  I  a  girl,  and  disengaged.  No,  Cleone  ! 
the  so  easy  mention  of  him  proves  to  me  that  I 
never  should  be.  He  is  petulant,  arrogant,  im- 
petuous, and  inconsistent.  Pericles  was  always 
desirous  that  he  should  study  oratoiy,  in  order 
that  it  might  keep  him  at  home,  gratify  his  vanity 
the  most  perfectly  and  compendiously,  and  render 
him  master  of  his  own  thoughtsand  those  of  others. 
He  plainly  told  Pericles  that  he  could  learn  little 
from  him  except  dissimulation. 

"Even  that,"  replied  Pericles,  "is  useful  and 
necessary :  it  proceeds  from  self-command.  Simu- 
lation, on  the  contrary,  is  fiilsehood,  and  easily 
acquired  by  the  meanest  intellect.  A  powerful 
man  often  dissembles:  he  stands  erect  in  the 
course  of  glory,  with  open  brow  but  with  breath 
supprest:  the  feebler  mind  is  ready  to  take  refuge 
in  its  poverty,  under  the  sordid  garb  of  whining 
BimuUtion." 

He  then  remarked  to  Pericles,  that  his  oratory 
was  somewhat  like  his  economy,  wanting  in 
copiousness  and  display. 

"  Alcibiades !"  said  my  husband,  "  it  is  particu- 
larly this  part  of  it  which  I  could  wish  you  to 
adopt.  In  oratory  there  are  few  who  can  afford 
to  be  frugal :  in  economy  there  are  few  who  can 
afford  to  act  otherwise  than  frugally.  I  am  a 
public  man,  and  it  little  becomes  me  to  leave 
room  for  suspicion  that>  by  managing  ill  my  own 
small  affairs,  I  may  be  negligent  in  the  greater  of 
the  commonwealth.  There  are  kingdoms  in 
Thrace  and  Asia,  where  the  cares  of  government 
are  consigned  to  ministers  or  satraps,  and  where 
it  shall  be  thought  honourable  and  glorious  in 
one  of  these  functionaries  to  die  in  debt,  after 
managing  the  treasury.  But  surely  there  is  in 
this  no  proof  whatever  that  he  managed  it  dis- 


creetly :  there  is  afidr  presumption  that^  neglect- 
ing his  household,  he  Idt  the  community  in  wone 
disorder.  Unquestionably  he  was  a  dishonest 
man,  to  incur  a  debt  beyond  the  extent  of  his 
estate.  Forbearance  from  accumnlation  in  his 
own  house,  is  hardly  to  be  deemed  a  merit  by  the 
most  inconsiderate,  in  one  who  can  nnloek  the 
treasury  to  every  relative,  every  friend,  eveiy 
associate,  and  every  dependant  Such  pwwms 
will  generally  be  found  to  have  been  gamesters 
and  prodigals,  and  to  have  entrusted  the  subordi- 
nate brandies  of  public  concerns  to  servanii,  as 
unfiuthful  and  improvident  as  those  meniala  who 
administered  their  own :  and  the  reigns  of  the 
princes  who  employed  them,  if  recorded  at  all, 
are  recorded  as  prodigies  of  expenditure,  profli- 
gacy, and  disaster. 

"  Aristides  died  poor :  but  Aristides  never  wis 
rich :  he  threw  away  nothing  but  his  good  ex- 
ample. And  was  his  the  fault  there?  He  wis 
frugal,  he  was  provident :  every  action  he  per- 
formed, every  word  he  uttered,  will  excite,  inform, 
and  direct,  remotest  generations.  Thua  indeed 
it  can  not  properly  be  said  that,  however  now 
neglected,  his  example  was  thrown  away.  like 
the  seeds  of  plants  which  a  beneficent  Qod  bath 
scattered  throughout  the  earth,  although  mai^ 
ML  to  come  up  soon  after  the  season  of  their 
sowing,  yet  do  they  not  decay  and  perish,  hot 
germinate  in  the  sterilest  soils  many  ages  later. 
Aristides  will  be  fore&ther  to  many  brave  and 
honest  men  not  descended  fivm  his  lineage  nor 
his  country:  he  will  be  founder  of  more  than 
nations :  he  will  give  body,  vitality,  and  activi^, 
to  sound  principles.  Had  he  merely  been  a  phi- 
losopher, he  could  effect  little  of  this ;  commander 
as  he  was,  imperial  Persia  served  only  for  a  mir- 
ror to  rdlect  his  features  from  Attica  on  the 
worid." 

Alcibiddes,  in  several  parts  of  this  diaoonrM, 
had  given  signs'  of  weariness  and  impatience. 
Pericles  perceived  it,  and  reverted  to  Arittidaa 
At  every  word  that  was  now  spoken  he  grew  more 
and  more  animated :  at  the  close  he  sprang  up, 
seized  the  hand  of  Pericles,  and  told  him  he  would 
listen  as  long  as  he  went  on  in  that  manner. 

"  Speak  to  the  purpose,  as  yon  have  begun  te 
do,  and  about  Aristides,  and  I  shall  like  yon 
better  than  Aspasia.  I  think,  after  all,  I  may 
perhaps  let  you  be  my  teacher."  He  said  this 
laughing. 

My  husband  replied, 

"  I  will  not  undertake  it,  Alcibiades !  P^tmI- 
venturelmay  offer  you,  fivmtime  to  time,  a  little 
at  once,  some  serviceable  observations,  some  firoitB 
of  my  experience :  but  it  is  only  to  grace  and 
beauty  that  your  restless  intractable  mind  is 
obedient  for  an  hour." 

"Call  me  anything,  do  anything,  or  nothing,* 
said  the  youth,  "  if  you  wHl  only  give  me  snch  a 
smile  again.**  • 

"  Go  and  ride  into  the  country,"  said  my  hus- 
band, as  he  was  rising.  "  If  you  retain  your  hi^ 
opinion  of  me  on  your  return,  you  will  find  me  ai 
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leiBore  to  continue.  I  leave  jon,  for  the  present, 
with  AristideB." 

Away  he  went,  without  a  word  more  to  either 
of  ns.  When  he  was  out  of  the  apartment, 
Pericles  said,  after  a  thoughtful  and  serious  pause, 

"  He  is  as  beautiful,  pUyful,  and  uncertain,  as 
anj  half-tamed  young  tiger,  feasted  and  caressed 
on  the  royal  carpets  of  Persepolis :  not  eyen 
Aspaaia  will  ever  quite  subdue  him." 

OCI.     CLBOITE   TO  ASPASIA. 

I  shall  never  more  be  in  fear  about  you,  my 
Aspasia !  Frolicsome  and  giddy  as  you  once  ap- 
peared to  me,  at  no  time  of  your  life  could  Alci- 
biades  have  interested  your  affections.  You  will 
be  angiy  with  me  when  I  declare  to  you  that  I  do 
not  believe  you  ever  were  in  love.  The  renown 
and  genius  of  Pericles  won  your  imagination :  his 
preference,  his  fondness,  his  constancy,  hold,  and 
will  for  ever  hold,  your  heart.  The  very  beautiful 
rarely  love  at  alL  Those  precious  images  are 
placed  above  the  reach  of  the  Passions :  Time 
alone  is  permitted  to  efface  them;  Time,  the 
fither  of  the  Gods,  and  even  their  consumer. 

CCIT.   ASPASIA  TO  CLEOME. 

Angry !  yes  indeed,  very  angry  am  I :  but  let 
me  lay  all  my  anger  in  the  right  place.  I  was 
often  jealous  of  your  beauty,  and  I  have  told  you 
flo  a  thousand  times.  Nobody  for  many  years 
ever  called  me  so  beautiful  as  Cleone ;  and  when 
some  people  did  begin  to  call  me  so,  I  could  not 
believe  them.  Few  will  allow  the  first  to  be  first; 
but  the  second  and  third  are  universal  favourites. 
We  are  all  insurgents  against  the  despotism  of 
excellence. 

Ah  Cleone !  if  I  could  divide  my  happiness  with 
you,  I  do  think  I  should  have  much  to  give  you. 
I  would  demand  a  good  deal  of  your  sovnd  judg- 
ment for  it ;  but  you  should  have  it.  We  both  of 
us  value  our  beauty,  I  suspect,  less  than  we  used 
to  do,  which  is  certainly  wrong ;  for  whatever  we 
may  be  told,  or  may  teU  ourselves,  we  have  rather 
a  scantier  store  of  it.  However,  we  are  not  yet 
come  to  the  last  loaf  in  the  citadel. 

I  did  not  see  Alcibiades  again,  that  day  or  the 
following.  When  he  came  to  me,  he  told  me  he 
was  ashamed  of  having  said  an  uncivil  thing. 

"  Of  which  are  you  ashamed  V  said  I,  "  0  Alci- 
biades !  for  there  were  several  not  distinguished 
for  courtesy." 

"As  usiud,  in  good  humour,  which  always 
punishes  me,**  said  he.  "But  I  remember  I  made 
a  rude  observation  on  what  lies  within  your  de- 
partment" 

"  Economy  r  said  I. 

Before  he  could  answer  me,  Pericles,  informed 
that  Alcibiades  had  inquired  for  him,  entered 
the  apartment. 

*'  I  am  glad  you  are  come  in,"  cried  he,  "  for, 
although  I  have  taken  two  days  to  collect  my 
courage  and  words,  I  think  I  shall  have  more  of 
both,  now  you  are  present." 


He  then  began  Ids  apology,  which  Pericles  thus 
interrupted. 

"  Be  prepared  for  chastisement :  I  shall  impose 
a  heavy  mulct  on  your  patience :  I  shall  render 
an  account  to  you  of  my  administration,  and  I 
hope  you  will  permit  it  to  pass. 

"  I  have  a  son,  as  you  know,  in  whose  character 
parsimony  is  not  among  the  more  prominent 
qualities.  I  am  unwilling  to  shock  him  by  it, 
which  is  always  apt  to  occasion  a  rebound  to  the 
opposite  side :  and  I  am  equally  unwilling  to  offer 
an  example  or  pretext  for  luxury  and  expense. 
My  own  character  will  permit  neither.  I  never 
gave  a  splendid  feast :  I  never  gave  a  sparing  en- 
tertainment :  I  never  closed  my  dining-room  to  a 
man  of  elegant  manners  or  of  sound  information. 
I  have  not  the  ample  fortune  of  our  cousin  Cimon, 
who  always  used  it  magnificently :  and  glad  am  I 
that  I  have  it  not;  for  it  would  oblige  me  to 
receive  many  who  must  disgust  me,  and  who 
would  occupy  more  hours  of  my  leisure  than  I 
can  spare.  My  system  of  domestic  life  has  pro- 
duced me  contentment  and  happiness.  May 
yours,  my  dear  Alcibiades,  whether  like  it  or 
unlike  it,  do  the  same ! " 

"  Thank  youl"  said  he  carelessly,  and  added, 
"  But  your  manner  of  speaking,  which  we  first 
began  to  talk  about,  the  other  day,  is  proper  only 
for  yourself:  in  any  other  man  it  would  be  ridi- 
culous. Were  I  to  employ  it,  people  would  be- 
lieve I  assumed  the  character  of  Jupiter  or  Hermes 
walking  among  mortals.  Aspasia's  is  good 
enough  for  me.  Many  think  her  language  as 
pure  and  elegant  as  yours:  and  I  have  never 
known  it  enrage  and  terrify  men  as  yours  does." 

"  Study  then  Aspasia  in  preference,"  said  he. 
"You  possess  already  some  of  her  advantages. 
A  beautiful  mouth  is  always  eloquent :  its  defects 
are  taken  for  tropes  and  figures.  Let  us  try 
together  which  can  imitate  her  best.  Neither  of 
us  hath  ever  seen  her  out  of  temper,  or  forgetful 
what  argument  to  urge  first  and  most  forcibly. 
When  we  have  much  to  say,  the  chief  difficulty  is 
to  hold  back  some  &vourite  thought,  which 
presses  to  come  on  before  its  time,  and  thereby 
makes  a  confusion  in  the  rest.  If  you  are  master 
of  your  temper,  and  conscious  of  your  superiority, 
the  words  and  thoughts  will  keep  their  ranks,  and 
will  come  into  action  -with  all  their  energy,  com- 
pactness, and  weight.  Never  attempt  to  alter 
your  natural  tone  of  voice ;  never  raise  it  aboye 
its  pitch :  let  it  at  first  be  somewhat  low  and  slow. 
This  appears  like  diffidence ;  and  men  are  obliged 
to  listen  the  more  attentively,  that  they  may  hear 
it.  Beginning  with  attention,  they  will  retain  it 
during  the  whole)  speech  :  but  attention  is  with 
difficulty  caught  in  the  course  of  one. 

"  I  am  intruding  a  little  on  the  province  of  As- 
pasia. If  she  approves  of  my  advice,  pursue  it ;  if 
she  disapproves,  be  sure  I  have  spoken  inconsider- 
ately; although  I  fiincy  I  have  observed  such  effects 
on  several  occasions." 

.     He  ceased :  I  enforced  as  well  as  I  could  his 
I  admonition.    But  Alcibiades,  with  grace  nearly 
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equal,  wants  his  grayity ;  and,  if  ever  he  should 
be  his  successor  in  the  administration  of  the 
Republic^  he  must  become  so  by  other  methods. 

OCin.  ANAXAOORAS  TO  ASPASIA. 

Proxenos  is  sailing  back  to  Massilia.  Before 
he  left  us,  he  collected  a  lai^ge  caigo  of  Inscrip- 
tions, chiefly  poetical.  In  Massilia  these  matters 
are  curiosities.  The  people,  who  can  not  have 
them  fresh,  are  glad  to  accept  them  dry,  although, 
according  to  Proxenos,  they  are  little  acute  in 
relishing  or  distinguishing  them. 

In  his  last  conversation  with  me,  he  gave  evi- 
dence that,  should  he  ever  &il  as  a  merchant,  he 
hopes  to  make  his  fortune  as  a  critic.  Among 
his  remarks  was  this. 

"  I  can  not  for  my  life  imagine  why  Zephyr  is 
such  a  favourite  with  the  poets.*' 

I  answered  that  we  lonians  were  always  shy  of 
him ;  but  that  in  other  parts,  and  especially  to- 
ward Gaul  and  Italy,  he  certainly  was  better  be- 
haved. 

"  Better  behaved  !"  cried  Proxenos.  "  By  the 
Twins !  he  hath  split  my  sail  more  than  once.** 

To  comfort  him,  I  replied :  "  He  has  done  that 
with  his  best  friends,  0  Proxenos ! " 

'*  And  no  longer  ago,**  continued  he,  "  than 
last  Boedromion,  he  carried  oflfmy  nether  garment 
that  was  diying  upon  deck.** 

"  Ah  f  there,**  said  I,  ''mischievous  as  he  is,  he 
could  not  do  the  same  to  them  without  homicide  : 
few  of  them  have  one  to  spare.'* 

At  the  recollection  of  his  superior  wealth  and 
dignity,  he  grew  composed  again.  The  Gods  grant 
him  a  prosperous  voyage !  Ere  this  letter  shall 
reach  Athens,  he  must  be  almost  as  fiur as  Cythera. 
What  labours  and  perils  do  seafaring  men  un- 
dei^go  I  What  marvels  are  ships !  They  travel 
in  a  month  &rther  than  the  fleetest  horse  can  do ; 
to  such  perfection  have  they  been  brought,  and 
such  confidence  is  there  now  in  human  courage 
and  skill.  As  there  hath  been  little  or  no  im- 
provement in  them  for  some  centuries,  we  may 
suppose  that,  contrary  to  all  other  inventions,  the 
ingenuity  of  mortals  can  do  nothing  more  for  them. 

I  foigot  to  mention  of  Proxenos,  what  may-be 
it  were  better  not  to  mention  at  all,  that  he  is 
reported  to  have  broken  oflT  the  extremity  of  a 
leaf  or  two  on  some  curious  old  vases,  and  a  par- 
ticle of  a  volute  *  from  a  small  column  at  the 


*  One  Eyies  Irwio,  who  wm  not  poor  nor  qoite  uneda- 
cated,  tells  ua  in  hie  Tratftls  that  be  broke  off  a  volute  as 
a  rate  from  wbat  was  oaUed  Pompey's  Pillar.  This  hap- 
pened so  lately  as  the  last  centoiy.  We  are,  it  seems, 
about  to  remore  from  Egypt  the  obelisk  named  Cleopatra's 
Needle.  Do  we  believe  that  Egypt  is  nerer  to  oome  to  life 
again?  It  may  be  some  hundxedo,  It  may  be  some  thou- 
sands of  yean:  but  these  are  to  the  glorieaof  Egypt  as 
pounds  are  to  our  naUonal  debt  .  .  itself  so  glorious,  and 
of  which  the  formation  has  constituted  our  glorious  men ! 
Aro  we  sure  that  the  Genius  who  croated  these  eternal 
works,  deriTss  no  portion  of  his  beatitude  from  the  hourly 
oontemplaUon  of  them,  in  the  country  where  they  were 
formed  and  fixed  ? 


comer  of  a  lane.  Nothing  can  so  distinctlj 
prove,  say  the  Lampsacenes,  that  Proxenos  has  a 
few  drops  of  barbarian  blood  in  him.  Genuine 
Greeks  may  travel  through  all  the  world,  and  see 
every  vase,  every  column,  every  statue,  worth 
seeing  in  its  whole  circumference,  without  a 
thought  of  mutilation.  Those  people  who  cm 
not  keep  their  hands  from  violating  the  purest 
works  of  ancient  days,  ought,  if  there  are  not  too 
many  of  them,  to  be  confined  in  separate  ciges, 
among  the  untameable  specimens  of  zoology. 

The  Lampsacenes,  yon  see  by  this,  are  not 
averse  to  protect  the  Arts. 

OCIV.   CLBOHB  TO  ASPASIA. 

I  have  found  eight  verses,  of  which  I  send  yon 
only  the  four  last  So  entirely  do  they  expren 
what  I  have  felt,  it  seems  as  if  I  myself  had  com- 
posed them. 

They  who  tell  us  that  love  and  grief  are  with- 
out fiwcy  and  invention,  never  knew  inventioa 
and  fiwcy,  never  felt  grief  and  love. 

The  thorns  that  pierce  most  deep  are  prest 
Only  the  closer  to  the  breast : 
To  dwell  on  them  Is  now  relief^ 
And  tears  alone  are  balm  to  grief  t 

Tou  perhaps  will  like  these  better,  AjqMsia! 
though  very  unlike  in  sentiment  and  expression. 

Fyrrhai  your  smiles  are  ^eams  of  sun 
That  after  one  another  run 
Incessantly,  and  think  it  fun. 

Fyrrha!  your  tears  are  short  sweet  rain 
That  glimmering  on  the  flower-lit  plain 
Zephyrs  kiss  back  to  heaven  again. 

Fyrrha !  both  anguish  me :  do  please 
To  shed  but  (if  you  wish  me  eaie) 
Twenty  of  those,  and  two  of  these. 


COY.   ANAXAOORAS  TO  ASPASIA. 

Ships  are  passing  and  repassing  through  the 
Hellespont  all  hours  of  the  day ;  some  of  them 
from  the  Piraeus,  urging  the  allies  of  Athens  to 
come  forward  in  her  defence ;  others  from  the 
Peloponese,  inciting  them  to  rise  up  in  arms>  tnd 
at  once  to  throw  off  allegiance. 

Would  there  be  half  this  solicitude  in  either  of 
the  belligerents  to  be  virtuous  and  h^py,  sap- 
posing  it  possible  to  persuade  the  one  or  the 
other  that  she  might  be,  and  without  an  effort? 
supposing  it^  in  oUier  words^  to  be  quite  as  eaij 
and  pleasant  to  receive  a  truth  as  an  untruth 
Would  these  mariners  and  soldiers,  and  those 
statesmen  who  send  them  out,  exert  half  the 
anxiety,  half  the  eneigy  and  prowess,  to  extingnuh 
the  conflagration  of  a  friend's  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, as  they  are  exerting  now  to  lay  in  adtei 
all  the  habitations  that  lie  beyond  itt  And  inch 
are  brave  men,  such  are  wise  men,  such  are  the 
rulers  of  the  world !  Well  hath  it  been  said  bj 
some  old  poet. 
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Men  let  themselTM  slide  onward  by  degrees 
Into  the  depths  of  madoess ;  one  bold  spring 
Back  from  the  rerge,  had  saved  them ;  but  it  seems 
There  dwells  rare  Joy  within  it !    O  thou  Sire 
Of  Gods  and  mortals,  let  the  blighting  clond 
Pass  oTer  me !    O  grant  me  wholesome  rest 
And  innocent  uprirings,  although  call'd 
The  only  madman  on  thy  reeling  earth  ! 

OCVI.  AHAXAGOBAS  TO  ASPASIA. 

It  IB  well  that  you  are  remoyed  firom  the  city, 
and  that  the  enemies  of  Athens  pay  respect  either 
to  your  birth-place  or  your  wisdom,  either  to  your 
celebrity  or  your  confidence.  I  remember  that, 
speaking  of  the  human  form  and  countenance, 
both  as  existing  in  life  and  represented  in  the 
ideal,  yon  remarked  that  the  perfection  of  beauty 
is  what  is  fiurthest  from  all  similitude  to  the 
bmtes.  Surely  then,  in  like  manner,  the  perfec- 
tion  of  our  moral  nature  is  in  our  remoteness  from 
ill  similitude  to  their  propensities.  Now  the 
worst  propensity  of  the  worst  beasts  is  bloodshed, 
for  which  we  pursue  them  as  nearly  as  we  can  to 
eztermination,'^but  which  they  never  commit  with 
to  little  urgency,  or  to  so  great  an  extent,  as  we 
do.  Until  we  bring  ourseWes  at  least  to  an 
equality  with  them,  we  can  hardly  be  said  to 
haye  made  much  progress  in  wisdom.  It  will 
appear  wonderful  uid  perhaps  incredible  to  future 
generations,  that  what  are  now  considered  the  two 
highest  gifts  of  man,  oratory  and  poetry,  should 
be  employed,  the  one  chiefly  in  exciting,  the 
other  in  emblazoning,  deeds  of  slaughter  and 
devastation.  If  we  could  see,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  a  child  capable  of  forming  a  live  tiger, 
and  found  him  exercising  his  power  of  doing  it, 
I  think  we  should  say  to  him, 
"You  might  employ  your  time  better,  child  I" 
But  then,  Aspasia»  we  must  not  be  orators  nor 
poets,  nor  hope  for  any  estimation  in  the  state. 
Beware  how  you  divulge  this  odd  opinion;  or 
you  may  be  accused,  as  before,  of  crimes  against 
the  purity  of  morals,  against  the  customs  of  our 
forefitthers,  and  agidnst  the  established  and  due 
voieraUon  of  the  Gods.  I  hardly  know  what  I 
am  treading  on,  when  I  make  a  single  step  to- 
ward philosophy.  On  sand  I  fear  it  is ;  and, 
wheUier  the  impression  be  shallow  or  profound, 
the  eternal  tide  of  human  passions  will  cover  and 
efface  it.  There  are  many  who  would  be  vexed 
and  angty  at  this,  and  would  say,  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  their  hearts,  that  they  have  spent  their 
time  in  vain.  Aspasia !  Aspasia !  they  have  indeed, 
if  they  are  angry  or  vext  about  it. 


OCVn.   ANAXAOOEAS  TO  ASPASIA. 

Did  I  tell  you,  O  Aspasia,  we  were  free  and 
'•mote  from  the  calamities  of  war?  we  were. 
The  flute  and  the  timbrel  and  the  harp  alone 
were  heard  along  our  streets ;  and  the  pavement 
was  bestrewn  with  cistus  and  lavender  and  myrtle, 
which  grow  profusely  on  the  rocks  behind  us. 
Helanthos  had  arrived  from  the  Chersonese  to 
many  Eurycleia;   and  his  friend  Sosigenes  of 


Corinth  had  determined  to  be  united  on  the  same 
day  with  her  sister  Phanera. 

Those  who  have  seen  them  say  that  they  were 
the  prettiest  girls  in  the  city :  they  were  also  the 
happiest ;  but  less  happy  than  their  lovers,  who 
however  owed  at  present  but  a  part  of  the  hap- 
piness to  either.  They  were  sworn  friends  from 
early  youth,  and  had  not  met  since,  but  always 
had  corresponded. 

Why  can  not  men  draw  a  line  against  war  as 
against  plague,  and  shut  up  the  infected  1  Instead 
of  whi(^,  Uiey  are  proud  of  being  like  the  dogs 
in  the  worst  feature;  rushing  forth  into  every 
afiiay,  and  taking  part  in  it  instantly  with  equal 
animosity.  I  wish  we  had  arrived  at  such  a  de- 
gree of  docility,  and  had  advanced  so  many  steps 
in  improvement,  that  by  degrees  we  might  hope 
to  acquire  anytliing  better  of  these  good  crea- 
tures. We  have  the  worst  of  every  beast,  and  the 
best  of  none. 

This  is  not,  0  Aspasia !  my  usual  tone  of  think- 
ing and  discoursing :  nor  is  what  has  happened 
here  among  the  usual  occurrences  of  my  life. 
The  generous  heart  needs  little  to  be  reminded 
what  are  the  embraces  of  young  and  ardent 
friends ;  and  the  withered  one  could  ill  represent 
them. 

Eurydeia,  in  the  silence  of  fondness,  in  the 
fulness  of  content,  was  holding  the  hand  of  her 
Melanthos.  Love  has  few  moments  more  sweet, 
Philosophy  none  more  calm.  That  moment  was 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Sosigenes;  and 
composure  was  exchanged  for  rapture  by  the 
friendly  soul  of  Melanthos.  Tes,  yes,  Aspasia ! 
friendship,  even  in  the  young,  may  be  more 
animated  than  love  itself.  It  was  not  long, 
however. 

"Where  is  Phanera r' 

"  I  will  call  her,"  said  Eurycleia,  and  went  out 

Phanera,  fond  of  ornament,  it  may  be,  and 
ambitious  to  surpass  her  sister  and  enchant  her 
lover,  came  not  speedily,  nor  indeed  did  Euiycleia 
very  soon,  for  it  was  not  at  first  that  she  could 
find  her.  Conversation  had  begun  in  the  mean- 
while about  the  war.  Melanthos  was  a  little 
more  vehement  than  the  mildness  of  his  nature, 
it  is  said,  ever  allowed  him  before,  and  blamed 
the  Corinthians  for  inciting  so  many  states  to 
hostility.  Often  had  Sosigenes  been  looking 
toward  the  door,  expecting  his  Phanera,  and  now 
began  to  grow  impatient.  The  words  of  Melan- 
thos, who  felt  the  cruelty  of  war  chiefly  because 
it  would  separate  the  two  sisters  and  the  two 
friends,  touched  the  pride  of  Sosigenes.  Unable 
to  moderate  his  temper,  now  excited  by  the  ab- 
sence of  Phuiera  after  the  sister  had  some  time 
returned,  he  said  fiercely, 

"  It  is  well  to  blame  the  citizens  of  the  noblest 
city  upon  earth,  for  not  enduring  an  indignity. 
It  is  well;  but  in  slaves  alone,  or  viler  depend- 
ents." 

"Sosigenes!  Sosigenes!"  cried  Melanthos, 
starUng  up  and  rushing  toward  him.  At  that 
instant  the  impetuous  Somgenes,  believing  vio- 
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lence  was  about  to  follow  affront^  strack  him  with 
his  dagger  to  the  heart 

"I  could  not  then  calm  thy  anger  with  an 
embrace  1  my  too  unhappy  Mend  I "  while  the 
blood  gurgled  through  the  words,  sobbed  forth 
Melanthos. 


COYin.  ALOIBIADia  TO   PBBIOLES. 

Ton  commanded  me,  O  Pericles,  that  I  should 
write  to  you,  whenever  I  found  an  opportunity 
on  land.  Phormio  cast  anchor  before  Naupactos 
we  command  the  Gulf  of  Crissa  and  check  the 
moyements  of  the  Corinthians.  The  business  of 
blockading  is  little  to  my  mind.  Writing  is 
almost  as  insufferable :  it  is  the  only  thing  I  do 
not  willingly  undertake  when  my  friends  desire 
it.  Beside,  I  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  write 
about.  We  have  done  little  but  sink  a  few  vessels 
and  bum  a  few  villages.  It  is  really  a  hard  mat- 
ter to  find  a  table  to  write  upon,  so  quick  and 
so  complete  is  the  devastation.  I  &ncied  war  had 
something  in  it  more  animating  and  splendid. 
The  people  of  the  Peloponese  are  brave,  however. 
They  sometimes  ask  for  their  children  (if  very 
young)  but  never  for  their  lives.  Why  can  not 
we  think  them  as  little  worth  taking  as  they  of 
giving] 

I  am  heartily  tired  of  this  warfiire ;  and  Phor- 
mio has  told  me,  in  plain  words,  he  is  heartily 
tired  of  me.  Upon  this,  I  requested  his  permis- 
sion to  join  without  delay  our  army  before  Poti- 
dssa.  I  expected  not  only  an  uncivil  refusal,  but 
a  sharp  rebuke. 

"  The  Gods  have  began  to  favour  us  I "  cried 
Phormio.  "  This  offer  is  better  than  the  luckiest 
omen.  Alcibiades !  thou  art  the  whitest  of  white 
birds;  and  thy  flight,  whichever  wind  it  float 
upon,  is  worth  a  victory." 

I  would  have  been  angry ;  but  laughter  sprang 
uppermost;  so,  throwing  my  arms  round  old 
Phormio's  neck,  I  almost  pulled  him  down 
with  it. 

"  How  now,  stripling ! "  cried  he,  as  willing  to 
be  angry  as  I  was,  "  all  this  buffoonery  before  the 
commander  of  the  fleet ! " 


OCIX.  ALOIBIABBS  TO   PEBICLBS. 

Hardly  could  it  have  been  expected  that  "the 
whitest  of  white  birds"  should  have  been  so  speedily 
on  the  wing.  The  day  had  not  closed  when  Phor- 
mio told  me,  that,  knowing  my  fickleness,  he  had 
given  orders  for  my  voyage  back.  Every  voyage 
is  prosperous  that  brings  me  within  sight  of  an 
enemy  worth  seeing.  Brave  feUows  these  Poti- 
dsoans !  They  never  lose  their  appetite,  even  in 
the  greatest  want  of  air  and  exercise.  You,  who 
hear  everything,  must  know  that  they  eat  one 
another  rather  than  surrender.  I  have  been  but 
three  days  in  the  camp,  where,  to  my  delight^  I 
found  the  brave  and  kindly  Socrates.  Do  you 
disapprove  of  my  renewing  my  intimacy  with 
Philosophy  in  the  midst  of  battles  ?    Let  Philo- 


sophy then  stand  aside ;  and  behold  in  her  place 
the  defender  of  his  country  and  the  saviour  of  his 
Mend. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival,  the  Potidsans 
burst  forth  with  incredible  bravery  from  their 
gates,  overthrowing  all  opposition.  Now  wis  m j 
time.  The  heavy-armed  in  general,  being  dd 
soldiers,  were  somewhat  slower ;  and  many  of  the 
enemy  were  assailing  me  when  they  came  up: 
nor  indeed  was  it  then  in  sufficient  force.  I  was 
wounded  and  overthrown,  and,  at  the  beginning, 
stunned :  but  presently  I  fiucied  I  heard  the 
sound  of  a  brisk  sword  on  armour  over  me,  and 
felt  something  heavy  fidl  on  my  legs.  I  was  drawn 
forcibly  fh>m  under  the  last  of  my  antagonists. 
Socrates  raised  me  up,  and  defended  me  from  tbc 
weapons  of  not  a  few,  unwilling  to  retire  and 
irresolute  to  renew  the  engagement. 

I  write  now,  because  I  am  so  wounded  I  can  do 
nothing  else. 

OCX.   PBBIOLES  TO  ALCIBIADES. 

Ton  are  courageous,  my  Alcibiades,  to  a  d^ree 
which  I  hardly  ever  observed  in  another.  This 
alone  induces  me  to  doubt  whether  you  will  be- 
come, so  soon  as  we  both  of  us  wished  it,  an  accom- 
plished and  perfect  soldier.  To  rush  against  the 
enemy  before  your  comrades,  is  not  indeed  quite 
so  unseemly  as  to  lag  behind ;  yet  it  may  be  even 
more  detrimental  in  an  officer.  With  old  troops, 
who  know  their  duty,  it  is  always  so :  with  younger 
alone,  who  want  encouragement,  it  may  not  be. 
Socrates  deserved  the  first  honours  in  the  action : 
his  modesty  and  his  affection  transferred  them  to 
the  imprudent  and  the  vanquished,  whom  he 
rescued  from  the  shame  of  rashness  and  the 
wretchedness  of  captivity.  With  all  my  fondness 
for  you,  I  could  not  have  given  you  my  vote ;  and, 
had  I  commanded  against  Potidsea,  I  must  have 
reproved  you  in  presence  of  the  army. 

Never,  0  Alcibiades,  inflict  on  me  the  misery 
of  passing  so  severe  a  sentence.  I  praised  you  be- 
fore others  did ;  I  condemn  you  after  theuL  Toor 
high  spirit  deserved  its  reward ;  your  temeritj  its 
rebuke.  I,  who  have  been  the  careful  guardian 
of  your  fortune,  am  the  more  anxious  one  of  your 
safety  and  of  your  fitme.  In  my  former  letter  I 
gave  unobstructed  way  to  the  more  pleasorable 
emotions :  and,  in  everyone  that  I  shall  have  oeea- 
sion  to  write  to  you  hereafter,  I  am  confident  of 
the  same  enjoyment.  Reply  to  me  as  your  friend, 
your  comrade,  the  partaker  of  your  pains  and 
pleasures,  and  at  most  the  director  of  your  studies. 
But  here,  my  Alcibiades,  we  must  be  grave  and 
serious  :  I  mast,  for  once,  not  guide,  but  dictate : 
no  answer  is  here  admisisible,  excepting  the  an- 
swer of  a  soldier  to  his  general. 

OCXI.   ASPASIA  TO  CLEONE. 

You  know  that  to  Nicon5e  was  awarded  bj 
her  judge  Priapos  the  prize  of  beauty  in  tl^ 
Eallisteia.    In  return  for  this  favourable  dedsioB, 
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she  dedicated  to  Mm  a  golden  ewer  and  a  fown- 
^in.  Under  his  image  a  poet,  who  perhaps  was 
her  admirer,  and  who  was  grateful  to  the  arbiter^ 
wrote  this  epigram. 

NiconOe  is  inclined  tod«ck 

Tby  ruddy  dioulder  and  thidc  neck 

With  tier  own  fawn-aitin,  LampMoene  I 
BMide,  ahe  bringa  a  golden  ewer 
To  cool  thy  banda  in.  Tery  rare 

Among  what  herbage  they  have  been. 

Ah  !  thou  hast  wicked  leering  eyee* 
And  any  maiden  were  tmwiae 

Who  ehonld  inrest  thee  face  to  face ; 
Therefore  die  doea  it  from  behind. 
And  bleflMa  thee,  io  Jost  and  kind 

In  giving  her  the  prise  fur  grace. 

Here  are  some  others,  I  belieye  by  Erinna  her- 
eof, but  I  find  inscribed  on  them  Address  to 
Erinna, 

Ay,  ehnn  the  danoe  and  ahnn  the  grape, 

Erinna!  thou shalt not eeoape. 

Idle  the  musing  maid  who  thinks 

To  lie  unseen  by  sharp-eyed  lynx 

Where  Bacchus,  god  of  Joy  and  troth, 

Hunts  with  him,  hunts  for  bashful  youth. 

So  take  the  thyrsus  if  you  please. 

And  come  and  Join  the  Moenades. 

OCXn.   ANAXAOORAS  TO  ASPASIA. 

We  are  now  so  near  winter  that  there  may  not 
be,  after  the  vessel  which  is  about  to  sail,  any 
more  of  them  bound  for  Athens,  all  the  remainder 
of  tiie  year.  And  who  knows  what  another  may 
bring  or  take  away  1 

I  remain  in  health,  but  feeble.  Life  slips  from 
me  BofUy  and  imperceptibly.  I  am  unwilling  to 
tire  myself  by  blowing  a  fire  which  must  soon  go 
out,  whether  I  blow  it  or  not.  Had  I  any  species 
of  curiosity  to  send  you,  were  it  pebble,  sea-weed, 
or  new  book,  I  would  send  it ;  not  (for  it  is  Idle 
to  talk  bo)  as  a  memorial  of  me.  If  the  friend  is 
likely  to  be  forgotten,  can  we  believe  that  any- 
thing he  has  about  him  will  repose  a  longer  time 
on  the  memory  ? 

Thus  &r  had  I  written,  when  my  strength 
fiuled  me.  Stesicles  and  ApoUodoros  have 
told  me  I  must  prepare  for  a  voyage.  The  pas- 
sage is  neither  so  broad  nor  so  stormy  as  the 
Hellespont. 

I  was  resolved  not  to  go  until  I  had  looked  in 
my  garden  for  some  anemonies,  which  I  recol- 
lected to  have  seen  blossoming  the  other  day.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  usually  they  appear  in  spring : 
80  does  poetry.  I  will  present  to  you  a  little  of 
both ;  for  the  first  time.  They  are  of  equal  value ; 
and  are  worth  about  as  much  as  the  pebble,  or 
the  sea-weed,  or  the  new  book. 

Where  are  the  blooms  of  many  dyes 
That  used  in  every  path  to  rise  ? 

Whither  are  gone  the  lighter  hours  ? 
What  leave  they  ?    I  can  only  send 
My  wisest,  loveliest,  latest  friend 

These  weather-worn  and  formless  flowers. 

Think  me  happy  that  I  am  away  from  Athens ; 
I,  who  always  lose  my  composure  in  the  presence 
of  crime  or  calamity.    If  anyone  should  note  to 


you  my  singularities,  remembering  me  a  year 
hence,  as  I  trust  yon  and  Pericles  will  do,  add  to 
them,  but  not  iJond,  a  singularity  of  felicity, 
"He  neither  lived  nor  died  with  the  mtdtitude.** 
There  are  however  some  Clazomenians  who  know 
that  Anaxagoras  was  of  ClazomenaL 

OCXUI.   ALafilADXS  TO   PXBIOLIS. 

Pericles !  I  did  wrong  and  rashly.  The  praises 
of  the  Athenians  are  to  me  as  the  hum  of  insects : 
they  linger  in  my  ear,  but  are  senseless  and  unex- 
citing. I  swear  to  you  I  will  do  better;  but  I  must 
see  you  before  I  go. 

Aspasia,  whose  letter  you  have  sent  me  since, 
is  even  more  severe  than  you  have  been;  and  she 
has  neither  right  nor  reason.  She  is  the  only 
woman  upon  earth  that  ever  railed  at  rashness, 
the  only  one  that  could  distinguish  it  fh>m  forti- 
tude. But  every  man  must  be  rash  once :  it  saves 
him  from  as  much  inconvenience  and  mischief  as 
being  oftener  rash  would  incur. 

Do  not  consider  this  nonsense  as  vindication  or 
reply;  and  let  it  not  stand  in  the  way  of  your 
piffdon. 

COXIV.  ASPASIA  TO  ALOIBIADXS. 

Are  yon  not  ashamed,  young  man,  to  leave  the 
aged  behind  you,  with  all  their  wounds,  merely  to 
show  how  dexterous  you  are  become  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  your  sword  1  Unworthy  Alcibiades  I 
Never  expect  that  the  Athenians,  whatever  be 
their  levity  and  inconsideratenees,  will  award  to 
you  the  honour  of  superiority  in  valour.  Socrates 
well  deserved  it ;  not  for  saving  a  life  which  on 
the  next  occasion  will  be  thrown  away,  but  for 
giving  to  every  one  capable  of  profiting  by  it,  an 
example  of  steadiness  and  constancy.  Pericles,  I 
hope,  will  not  allow  yon  to  disembark,  until  yon 
have  acquired  the  rudiments  of  discipline,  in  the 
only  art  in  which  you  ever  seemed  likely  to  excelL 
Have  you  forgotten  too  that  the  pestilence  is 
raging  in  the  city  1  0  rash  Alcibiades  I  the  sight 
of  Pericles  himself,  to  you  at  least,  could  hax>dly 
have  been  worth  so  desperate  a  haard.  But  Pe- 
ricles will  reprove  you,  confident  boy!  Let  me 
hear  no  more  of  you  until  I  have  heard  that  he 
has  granted  you  his  foigiveness. 

OCXV.  ASPASIA  TO  PSBICLES. 

Censure  not  too  severely,  O  my  Pericles,  yonr 
inconsiderate  cousin!  In  these  days,  when  so 
many  of  your  adherents  are  fallen,  some  by  the 
fever,  some  by  war,  we  must  be  parsimonious  in 
the  treasury  of  friendship,  at  all  times  fuc  from 
inexhaustible. 

A  hundred  men  of  more  wisdom  and  more 
virtue  than  Alcibiades  would  prevail  much  less 
with  the  ^multitude,  should  anything  dnister  be- 
fidl  you.  '  May  the  Qods  avert  it !  but  I  always 
fear  something ;  and,  what  certainly  is  more  fool- 
ish, I  fancy  my  presence  could  avert  from  you  any 
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calamity.  I  wish  I  were  persuaded  that  the  Im- 
mortals hear  us :  I  would  then  so  perpetually  pray 
for  you  as  hardly  to  give  myself  time  to  read  your 
letters ;  and  you  should  quarrel  with  the  short- 
ness of  mine.  But  reason,  which  strengthens  our 
religion,  weal^ens  our  devotion.  Happy  are  those 
who  have  retained  throughout  life  their  in&ntine 
simplicity,  which  nurses  a  tractable  idol  in  an  un- 
suspicious bosom,  is  assured  it  knows  and  heeds 
the  voice  addressing  it,  and  shuts  it  up  again  with 
a  throb  of  joy,  and  keeps  it  warm.  For  this,  the 
mind  must  be  nurtured  to  the  last  with  the  same 
milky  food  as  in  childhood ;  the  Gods  must  have 
their  tangible  images,  and  must  laugh  to  us  out 
of  ivy  and  flowers. 

Thinking  of  you,  I  had  forgotten  that  I  began 
to  write  in  &vour  of  Alcibiades.  Lest,  by  taxing 
him  with  impetuosity  and  imprudence,  you  should 
alienate  his  fickle  mind,  I  myself  have  written  to 
him  with  quite  enough  severity :  at  least  I  think 
so :  you  shall  judge  for  yourself.  When  you  have 
perused  it,  let  it  go  to  him  instantly;  for  here 
we  are  uncertain  at  what  point  the  troops  will 
land  from  Potidaea.  I  shall  be  grieved  if  anything 
happens  to  him.  He  has  more  life  in  him  than 
is  enough  to  animate  a  city;  yet  the  point  of  an 
arrow  may  extinguish  it  in  an  instant  With 
however  long  experience  before  us,  we  yet  might 
wonder  that  what  is  so  animated  should  ever 
cease  at  all.  You  men  often  talk  of  glorious 
death,  of  death  met  bravely  for  your  country :  I 
too  have  been  wanned  by  the  bright  idea  in 
oratory  and  poetry :  but  ah  I  my  dear  Pericles  1  I 
would  rather  read  it  on  an  ancient  tomb  than  on 
a  recent  one. 


OOXVI.  PEBIOLBS  TO  ASPA8IA. 

I  had  already  warned  Alcibiades  of  his  impru- 
dence and  irregularity ;  but  your  letter  will  ensure 
his  correction.  The  reply  he  sent  me  is  worthy 
of  a  man  formed  for  conunand.  We  must  watch 
over  him :  he  will  do  great  good  or  great  evil. 
Those  who  are  most  capable  of  both,  always  end 
miserably;  for,  although  they  may  have  done 
many  things  well,  yet  the  first  or  second  that  they 
do  badly  is  their  ruin.  They  know  not  whom  to 
choose  as  their  follower  up  the  scaling-ladder, 
nor  when  to  loosen  their  grasp  of  the  pinnacle. 
Intractable  as  you  may  think  Alcibiades,  there  is 
not  a  youth  in  Athens  so  easily  led  away  by  a 
weaker  judgment  than  his  own.  He  wishes  to 
excell  in  everything,  uid  succeeds :  but  this  wi^ 
brings  him  into  contact  with  too  many ;  and  he 
can  not  at  present  push  them  off  fiur  enough  frt>m 
him  to  see  plainly  and  distinctly  what  they  are.  He 
will  soon  stand  above  them  and  know  them  better. 

I  must  leave  off:  the  dying  call  me  forth.  Bless- 
ings on  my  Aspasia  and  her  little  Athenian ! 

OCXVn.   ASPASIA  TO  OLEOKE. 

The  verses  I  shall  presently  write  out  for  you, 
at  the  bottom  of  my  letter,  are  composed,  as  you 


will  perceive,  in  the  broadest  Dorian,  on  the  extra- 
ordinary death  of  JSechylus.  Probably  Uie  on- 
happy  poet  was  murdered  by  some  enemy  or  some 
robber.  He  was  found  wiUi  his  skull  fractured, 
and,  may-be,  with  a  tortoise  near  him.  But  who 
in  tJie  world  can  believe  that  an  eagle  dropped  it 
from  above?  that  the  quickest  in  sight  of  all  ani- 
mals mistook  a  bald  head  for  a  rock  1  And  did 
ever  man  walk  in  the  fields  of  Sicily  with  his  he^d 
uncovered  1  If  he  did,  his  death  might  easily  be 
accounted  for,  without  a  tortoise  or  eagle  :  a  aan- 
beam  is  stronger  and  surer.  Whenever  I  find  a 
book  containing  this  gross  absurdity,  I  instantly 
throw  it  aside,  as  the  efiusion  of  an  idle  <uid  sUly 
writer,  and  am  well  assured  it  must  be  inci^>able 
of  instructing  or  interesting  me. 

The  petulfmt  author  of  the  verses  you  wiU  find 
below,  is  evidently  a  disappointed  poet  Hiero 
and  Theron  could  never  treat  .£schylns  wiUi  ne- 
gleet  or  with  indifference.  Little  as  may  be  our 
regard  and  our  respect  for  royalty,  we  hardly  can 
suppose  any  king,  who  knows  Greek,  so  baibaroos 
and  stupid  as  to  fancy  in  himself  a  nobility  more 
exalted  than  in  .£schylus,  or  gifted  by  the  Gods 
with  a  higher  office,  than  stewardship  to  the 
greatest  of  men  among  whom  he  himself  is  the 
richest 

Bard  of  ElevsU !  art  thou  dead 

So  stnmgelj  t  can  it  be 
▲n  eagle  dropt  upon  thy  head 

A  tortoiae?  no,  not  he. 

They  who  devlaed  the  fable,  mair'd 

The  moral  of  their  aong : 
They  meant  the  eagle  by  the  bard 

But  placed  the  creature  wrong. 

Quickest  in  courts  thoee  ever  move 
Whom  nature  made  moat  dow: 

Tortoise  wears  plumes  and  sptlnga  abone 
While  eagle  moults  below. 

I  have  room  enough  for  another  short  piece, 
which  carries  with  it  somewhat  more  than  the 
dialect  for  a  testimonial  of  its  attidsm.  They 
who  are  ill-trained  in  the  course  of  poetry,  pt^ 
and  blow,  as  the  trainers  express  it,  at  short  dis- 
tances :  Uiey  who  are  traineid  better,  move  with 
little  difficulty  and  no  appearance  of  exertion. 
Strength  does  not  lie  in  varicose  veins.  This  is, 
however,  a  subject  which  requires  grace  only. 
Tou  like  to  drink  water ;  but  you  like  to  diink  it 
from  a  silver  cup. 

To  Love. 
Where  is  my  heart,  perfidious  boy  ? 

Gire  it,  O  giro  it,  back  again ! 
I  ask  no  more  for  hours  of  Joy ; 

Lift  but  thy  hand  and  burst  my  ohaio. 

LovB's  Rbplt. 

Fond  man !  the  heart  we  rashly  gave 

She  Taluea  not,  yet  won't  restore : 
She  passes  on  from  slave  to  slare ; 

GOfgo;  thy  heart  is  thine  no  more. 

OCXVni.  OLEONB  TO  ASPASIA.       ' 

The  Athenians,  my  dear  Aspasia,  are  reported 
to  be  a  religious  people;  yet  I  have  often  wondered 
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at  their  freedom  and  boldness,  in  depriving  the 
Immortal  Gods  of  their  power  on  some  occasions, 
and  on  others  in  accosting  them  with  fiuniliarity 
and  disrespect  It  would  have  been  satis&ctoiy 
to  me  if  you  had  related  what  befell  the  unhappy 
man  who  presumed  to  call  perfidums  and  hey  one  of 
the  most  powerfuL  Certainly  we  are  inspired  by 
our  holy  religion  to  believe  that  Love  is  youthful : 
but  Anacreon  is  the  only  poet  who  represents 
him  as  a  child.  There  is  an  absurdity  in  making 
him  appear  younger  than  we  ourselves  are  when 
we  begin  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  passion. 
But  the  graver  fiiult  is  in  calling  him  (what  I 
tremble  to  write)  perfidious!  You  will  relieve 
my  mind  of  some  anxiety  by  assuring  me  that 
nothing  sinister  has  befallen  so  captious  and  irre- 
verential  a  votary.  If  his  fiiult  is  recent,  and  if 
he  iB  yet  living,  it  would  be  wise  and  considerate 
in  him  to  implore  the  blessed  mother  of  this  al- 
mighty deity,  that  she  may  be  pleased  to  avert 
his  anger,  should  he  not  have  forgotten  the  offence. 
I  say  it^  because  the  most  experienced  and  the  most 
pious  are  of  opinion  that  he  is  oftener  oblivious. 
Was  not  he  both  wiser  and  more  pious  who  wrote 
a  poem  in  a  very  different  spirit^  and,  whether 
more  or  less  attic,  fuller  of  thought,  consistency, 
and  reflection.  If  you  have  forgotten  it,  let  me 
bring  it  back  again,  and  fix  it  as  firmly  as  may  be 
in  your  memory : 

Ab  !  what  a  blesMd  priTilege  It  to 
To  stand  upon  this  Insulated  rock 
On  the  north  side  of  youth  !  I  see  below 
Mxmy  at  labour,  many  at  a  game 
Than  labour  more  laborious,  wanting  breath 
And  crying  help  I  What  now !  what  vexes  them  ? 
Only  a  laughing  maid  and  winged  boy. 
Obstinate  boy  indeed,  who  will  not  shoot 
His  other  arrow,  having  shot  the  first 
Where  is  the  harm  in  thto?  yet  they  meanwhile 
Make  all  the  air  about  them  pant  with  sobs. 
And  with  one  name  weary  poor  Echo  down. 

Aspasia  I  I  too  have  sufibred ;  and  Love  knows 
it :  yet  I  dare  not  even  tell  him  that  he  knows  it. 
To  remind  him  would  be  indelicaie ;  to  complain 
would  be  irreligious.  And  what  could  all  his 
power  do  for  me  now  1  But  this,  believe  me,  is 
not  the  reason  why  I  endure  in  silence,  and  bend 
in  sabmission  to  the  arbitrement  of  the  Qods. 
Sorely,  too  surely,  whoever  has  breathed  has  sighed. 
When  we  have  lost,  O  Aspasia,  those  we  love, 
whether  by  impassable  distance  or  any  other  dis- 
pensation of  the  Gods,  youth  Is  less  happy  than 
age,  and  age  than  death. 

OCXIX.  ASPASIA  TO  CLIOHB. '^^ 

Tonih,  like  the  aloe,  blossoms  but  once,  and  its 
flower  springs  from  the  midst  of  thorns :  but  see 
with  what  strength  and  to  what  height  the  aloe- 
flower  rises  over  them :  be  not  surpassed  by  it. 

On  love,  on  grief,  on  every  human  thing. 
Time  sprinkles  Lethe's  water  with  his  wing. 

If  I  continue  to  reason,  or  to  moralize,  or  to 
renafy,  you  will  begin  to  doubt  my  sincerity,  or 


at  least  the  warmth  of  my  affection.  I  am  in- 
duced to  believe,  0  Cleone,  that  the  Deity  you 
venerate  so  profoundly  and  solemnly,  is  &r  from 
unforgiving.  In  the  verses  I  now  send  you,  there 
appears  to  be  a  proof  of  it ;  for  the  writer  seems 
to  have  treated  him  not  only  as  a  child,  but  a 
child  much  addicted  to  mischief;  yet  never  was 
man  treated  in  return  with  more  benignity.  I 
should  tremble  at  the  manner  in  which  the  Fates 
are  mentioned,  if  matters  were  left  at  their  arbi- 
tration. But  we  know  the  contrary :  we  know 
positively  that  they  can  spin  only  what  is  on 
their  distaflb,  and  not  a  thread  can  be  turned  to  a 
new  pattern. 

I  would  be  grave,  Cleone !  I  would  indeed :  but 
really  there  is  no  harm  in  laughing  at  children 
and  old  women,  Gods  or  not.  We  know  they 
have  a  good  deal  to  do  in  the  affiiirs  of  this  world, 
however:  and  it  is  unwise  to  laugh  at  those  who 
are  as  capable  of  extinguishing  our  laughter  as  of 
exciting  it. 

•'  What  art  thou  doing  with  those  shears  ?" 

I  shouted  in  an  urchin's  ears, 

Who  notched  them  and  who  made  them  grate. 

While  three  old  women  near  him  sate. 

And  soowl'd  at  every  scratch  they  heard. 

But  never  said  a  single  word. 

In  a  dark  comer  thus  all  three 

Bate  with  an  elbow  on  the  knee. 

And  three  blue  fingers  held  their  tips 

Imprest  on  three  still  bluer  lips. 

Although  the  froward  boy  I  chid 

Did  not  (boys  wiU  not)  what  was  bid. 

His  countenance  was  not  malign 

As  that  was  of  the  elder  trinob 

«« Look  at  those  frightfiil  ones ! "  he  said, 

And  each  one  shook  her  thin-hair'd  head. 

"  Nay,never  fear  the  angry  crones  ** . . 

Said  he;  and  each  replied  with  groans. 

•*  They  are  all  vicious ;  for  they  knew 

That  what  I  did  I  did  for  you. 

Contemplating  the  fairest  maid 

That  ever  with  my  bow  has  play'd. 

Crones !  by  my  help  your  shears  have  got 

A  set  of  teeth,  which  you  have  not. 

Come  I  come !  Death's  bridemaids  I  snip  as  fast 

As  snip  ye  nuy,  her  years  shall  last 

In  spite  of  you,  her  beauty  bloom 

On  this  side  and  beyond  the  tomb : 

I  swear  by  Styx." 

"And  I  by  thee," 
Cried  I,  "  that  what  thou  sayst  sbaU  be.** 


OCXX.   ALaBIABIS  TO  PBRICLBS. 

Pray  why  did  you  tell  Phanomachos  to  station 
some  confidential  one  near  me,  who  should  be  an 
eternal  check  on  mel  There  is  little  chance 
that  I  should  do  anything  extravagant,  unless 
the  Potidsdans  invite  me  to  dinner  and  I  accept 
the  invitation.  I  will  not  allow  any  man  to  de- 
fend me  before  I  stand  in  need  of  defence,  and 
before  I  have  deserved  to  save  my  life  by  proving 
it  worth  something.  I  should  quarrel  with  So- 
crates himself,  much  more  with  another,  presum- 
ing to  take  what  belongs  to  me,  of  danger  or  of 
glory.  It  is  not  kind  in  you,  nor  open,  nor  pru- 
dent. Would  you  wish  anyone  to  say  *'  Pericles 
takes  care  of  his  own  relatives !"   This  ought  only 
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to  be  said  of  the  Tilest  men  in  the  worst  govern- 
ments ;  and  of  yon  until  now  it  never  could  be. 
You  have  given  no  such  orders  in  regard  to 
Xanthippos.  He  may  be  as  rash  and  violent  as  he 
pleases.  Even  here  he  dares  to  call  me  Necuniskoe 
and  Kouridion  and  Tapaidikct,*  By  Castor !  if 
he  were  not  the  son  of  Pericles,  his  being  my  cousin 
should  not  save  from  a  stroke  of  the  sabre  that 
fierce. disdainful  visage.  I  promise  you  it  shall 
soon  be  seen  which  of  us  is  the  braver  and  the 
better  man.  I  would  not  say  this  to  you  unless 
that  you  might  let  him  know  my  sentiments.  1 
have  no  words,  written  or  spoken,  for  the  contu- 
melious :  my  complaints  are  for  the  ear  of  those 
only  who  are  kind  to  me. 

OCXXI.  PSRZOLBS  TO  ALOIBIADBS. 

Do  not  think,  my  Alcibiades,  that  I  recom- 
mended you  to  the  guardianship  of  Phanomachos, 
in  order  that  he  should  exercise  over  you  a 
troublesome  vigilance  of  controul,  or  indulge  to- 
ward you  an  unmilitary  partiality.  But  I  am 
more  intimate  with  him  than  I  am  with  Xeno- 
phon  or  Aristoclides  orHestiodoros;t  and  having 
sons,  he  knows  that  restraints  are  often  necessary 
on  the  impatience  of  military  ardour. 

Your  letter  is  a  proof  that  I  judged  rightly. 
My  praises  of  your  valour  are  lost  amid  those  of 
the  army  and  of  the  city ;  but  the  delight  it  has 
given  me  is,  I  am  confident,  one  among  the 
thoughts  that  have  assuaged  your  wounds.  On 
your  return,  the  citizens  will  express  their  sense 
of  your  conduct 

Endeavour  to  prove,  now  that  you  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  first  in  bravery,  that  you  are 
more  discreet  than  Xanthippos.  Many  in  every 
army  are  so  nearly  on  an  equality  in  courage,  that 
uiy  attempt  of  theirs  to  show  a  superiority  is 
inefiectual.  Unbecoming  language  can  neither 
prove  nor  disprove  it,  but  must  detract  from  its 
worth  and  merit  Discretion,  on  the  contrary, 
is  the  sure  sign  of  that  presence  of  mind  without 
which  valour  strikes  untimely  and  impotently. 
Judgment  alone  makes  courage  avidlable,  and 
conciliates  power  with  genius.  Consider  that  you 
never  will  have  attaint  the  scope  of  your  am- 
bition, until  you  lead  and  govern  those  men 
against  whom  your  passions  now  exasperate  you : 
and,  unless  you  do  conciliate  them,  you  never  can 
induce  them  to  acknowledge  your  superiority, 
much  less  submit  to  your  governance.  It  is  best 
the  germs  of  power  should  spring  forth  early,  that 
they  may  have  time  enough  for  gidning  strength : 
therefore  I  write  to  you,  no  longer  as  a  youth  in 
pupilage,  but  as  a  candidato  for  the  highest  offices 
of  the  commonwealth. 

Tiy  whether  your  forbearance  may  not  produce 
a  better  effect  on  Xanthippos  than  my  remon- 
strances.   I  writo  to  you  rather  than  to  him,  be- 


*  ThiiexpreMfonwuiisaiillyreproMhful;  not  always; 
at  we  Me  In  Plato, 
t  Theee  three  were  appointed  to  commande  with  Pha- 


cause  I  rely  more  firmly  on  your  affection.  Be 
worthy  of  such  a  secret,  O  Alcibiades  t  and  think 
how  highly  I  must  esteem  your  prudence  and 
manliness,  when  I  delegate  to  you,  who  are  the 
younger,  the  power  of  correcting  in  him  the  fiuilts 
which  I  have  been  unable  to  eradicate  or  suppress. 
Go,  and,  in  the  spirit  with  which  I  send  it  give 
my  love  to  Xanthippos.  He  may  neglect  it  he 
may  despise  it,  he  may  cast  it  away,  but  I  will 
gailier  it  all  up  again  for  him :  you  must  help  me. 

OOXXn.  ALCIBIADES  TO  PEMCLES. 

Pericles,  I  was  much  edified  by  your  letter; 
but  pardon  me,  when  I  came  to  the  close  of  it  I 
thought  you  rather  mad. 

"  What  i**  said  I  "beard  this  panther !" 

However,  ^en  I  had  considered  a  little  more 
and  a  little  better  on  it,  I  went  to  him  and  de- 
livered your  love.  He  stared  at  me,  and  then 
desired  to  see  the  direction.  "  Ay,"  said  he,  "  I 
remember  the  handwriting.  He  oftener  writes  to 
me  than  I  to  him.  I  suppose  he  has  leas  to  do 
and  less  to  think  of."* 

The  few  other  words  he  added  are  hardly  worth 
the  trouble  of  repetition :  in  &ct,  they  were  not 
very  filial.  Dear  Pericles!  I  would  love  him, 
were  it  only  out  of  perversity.  But,  beside  all 
other  rights  over  me,  you  have  made  me  more 
disposed  than  ever  to  obey  you,ininaking  me  more 
contented  with  myself,  as  you  have  by  this  com- 
mission.  I  may  do  something  yet^  if  we  can  but 
fumigate  or  pray  away  the  plague.  Of  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  soldiers,  who  landed  but  forty 
days  before  me  from  the  Bosphorus,  under  the 
command  of  Agnon  son  of  Nikias,  one  thousand 
and  fifty  are  already  dead.  I  shall  have  nobody 
to  persuade  or  manage,  or  even  to  fight  with,  if 
we  go  on  so. 

OOXXm.   ALOIBIADBS  TO  PERIOLIS. 

Potidsea  has  surrendered.  The  dead  of  the  city 
are  scarcely  more  shadows  than  the  living,  and 
yet  how  bravely  they  fought  to  the  last  t  I  should 
have  been  sony  for  them  a  few  months  ago ;  but 
I  have  now  learnt  what  it  is  to  be  a  soldier.  We 
must  rise  superior  to  pain,  and  then  take  another 
flight,  fiurther  afield,  and  rise  superior  to  pity. 
Beside,  the  Potidieans  were  traitors;  and  next 
they  were  against  us ;  and  furthermore,  they  were 
so  wicked  as  to  eat  one  another  rather  than  sub- 
mit This  shows  their  malice.  Now  we  hare 
done  nothing  half  so  bad  toward  them ;  and  I 
assure  you,  if  others  are  disposed  to  such  crud^, 
I  will  take  no  part  in  it :  for  who  would  ever  kisa 
me  afterward] 


CfCXXXV.   PSRICLXS  TO  ALOIBIAniS. 

The  remembrance  of  past  days  that  were  happy, 
increases  the  gloominess  of  those  that  are  not^ 
and  intercepts  the  benefits  of  those  thai  would  be. 

In  the  midst  of  the  plague  this  reflectioo 
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strikes  me,  on  the  intelligence  I  have  received 
from  Lampsacoe.  Ton  likewise  will  be  sorry,  O 
Aldbiades,  to  hear  that  Anaxagoras  is  dying. 
Although  he  seldom  conyersed  with  you,  and  sel- 
dom commended  you  in  priyate,  belieye  me/  he 
neyer  omitted  an  occasion  of  pointing  out  to  your 
friends  any  sign  you  had  nuudfested  of  ability  or 
Tirtue.  He  declined  the  character  of  teacher,  yet 
few  haye  taught  so  much,  wherever  his  wisdom 
was  accessible.  Philosophers  there  have  been  in- 
deed, at  Athens  and  elsewhere,  earnest  in  the 
diflcovery  and  in  the  dissemination  of  truth ;  but, 
exceptingThalesand  Pherecydes,  none  among  them 
has  been  free  from  ostentation,  or  from  desire  of 
obtaining  the  absolute  and  exclusiye  possession  of 
weak  and  ductile  minds.  Now  the  desire  of  great 
influence  over  others  is  praiseworthy  only  where 
great  good  to  the  community  may  arise  from  it. 
To  domineer  in  the  arbitrary  sway  of  a  dogma- 
tical and  grasping,  yet  loose  and  empty-handed 
philosophy,  which  never  bears  upon  inventions 
and  uses,  nor  elevates  nor  tranquillises  the  mind, 
and  to  look  upon  ourselves  with  a  sweet  compla- 
cency from  so  petty  an  eminence,  is  worse  than 
boyish  ambition.  To  call  idlers  and  stragglers  to 
us,  and  to  sit  among  them  and  regale  on  their 
wonder,  is  the  selfishness  of  an  indigent  and  ill- 
appointed  mind.  Anaxagoras  was  subject  to  none 
of  these  weaknesses^  nor  to  the  greater  of  conde- 
scending to  reprove,  or  to  argue  with,  those  who 
are.  He  made  every  due  allowance  for  our  in- 
firmities of  understanding ;  and  variations  of  tem- 
per, the  efiect  of  them;  and  he  was  no  less 
frigidly  toward  those  who  differed  widely  in  opi- 
nion from  him,  than  toward  those  who  quite 
agreed.  When  a  friend  of  his  was  admiring  and 
praisng  him  for  it,  he  interrupted  him,  saying, 

"  Why  not  1  Is  it  not  too  self-evident  for  lan- 
guage, that,  if  I  had  taken  the  same  road,  I  should 
have  gone  in  the  same  direction  1  and  would  not 
the  same  direction  have  led  to  the  same  conclusioni  ** 

Tea,  Aldbiades !  it  is  indeed  self-evident,  and, 
were  it  spoken  unwarily,  it  would  be  reprehended 
for  being  so :  and  yet  scarcely  one  man  in  ten 
millions  acts  consistently  upon  it. 

There  are  humanities,  my  friend,  which  require 
our  perpetual  recollection,  and  arc  needful  to 
compensate,  in  some  measure,  for  those  many 
othcvs  we  must  resign  to  the  necessities  and 
exactions  of  war. 


OOXXV.  ASPASIA  TO  OLEONS. 

Serene  and  beautiful  are  our  autumnid  days  in 
Theaaaly.  We  have  many  woods  about  us,  and 
many  woodland  sonnds  among  them.  In  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  I  am  more  inclined  to  poetry  than 
in  any  other ;  and  I  want  it  now  more  than  ever 
to  flow  among  my  thoughts,  and  to  bear  up  the 
heavier. 

I  hesitate,  O  Cleone,  to  send  you  what  I  have 
been  writing.  You  will  say  it  is  a  strange  &ncy  of 
mine,  and  fitter  for  me  in  those  earlier  hours  of 
life  when  we  were  reposing  in  the  Island. 


Nothing,  I  must  confess,  would  be  more  ill- 
placed  than  a  Drama  or  Dialoffue  in  the  world 
below ;  at  least  if  the  Shades  entered  into  captious 
disquisitions  or  frivolous  pleasantries.  But  we 
belieye  that  our  affections  outlive  us,  and  that 
Love  is  not  a  stranger  in  Elysium.  Humours, 
the  idioms  of  life,  are  lost  in  the  transition,  or 
are  generalised  in  the  concourse  and  convergency 
of  innumerable  races:  passions,  the  universid 
speech,  are  throughout  intelligible. 

The  Qenius  of  Homer  is  never  to  be  gainsaid 
by  us :  and  he  shows  us  how  heroes,  and  women 
worthy  of  heroes,  felt  and  reasoned.  A  long  dia- 
logue, a  formal  drama,  would  be  insupportable : 
but  perhaps  a  single  scene  may  win  attention  and 
frtvour  from  my  own  Cleone. 

I  imagine  then  Agamemnon  to  descend  firom 
his  horrible  death,  and  to  meet  instantly  his 
daughter.  By  the  nature  of  things,  by  the  sud- 
denness of  the  event,  Iphigeneia  can  have  heard 
nothing  of  her  mother's  double  crime,  adultery 
and  murder. 

I  suspend  my  pen.  Although  I  promised  you 
in  the  morning  my  short  Acherusian  scene,  I  am 
almost  ready  to  retract  my  words.  Everybody 
has  found  out  that  I  am  deficient  in  tenderness. 
While  I  was  writing  I  could  not  but  shed  tears . . 
just  as  priests  do  Ubationsy  you  will  say,  to  save 
other  people  the  trouble. 

ras  soADSg  or  agausmnon  and  or  iPHiGnfBiA. 

Iphigeneia*  Father !  I  now  may  leftn  npon  your  breatt. 
And  you  with  unreyerted  eyes  will  graap 
Iphlgeneia's  hand. 

We  are  not  shadee 
Surely!  for  yours  throbs  yet. 

And  did  my  blood 
Win  Troy  for  Greece  ? 

Aht  'twas  m  done  to  shrink. 
But  the  sword  gleem'd  so  sharp,  and  the  good  priest 
Trembled,  and  Pallas  frown'd  above,  severe. 

Agamemnon.  Daughter  I 

Iphigeneia.  Beloved  father!  Is  the  blade 
Again  to  pierce  my  bosom  ?  'tis  miflt 
For  sacrifice ;  no  blood  is  in  its  veins ; 
No  God  requires  it  here ;  here  are  no  wrongs 
To  vindicate,  no  realms  to  overthrow. 
Yon  are  standing  as  at  Anlis  in  the  fane. 
With  face  averted,  holding  (as  before) 
My  hand  ;  but  yours  bums  not,  as  then  it  bum'd ; 
This  alone  shows  me  we  are  with  the  Blest, 
Nor  subject  to  the  sufferings  we  have  borne. 
I  will  win  back  past  kindness. 

Tell  me  then. 
Tell  how  my  mother  fares  who  loved  me  so. 
And  griev'd,  as  'twere  for  you,  to  see  me  part. 
Frown  not,  but  pardon  me  for  tarrying 
Amid  too  idle  words,  nor  asking  how 
She  prais'd  us  both  (which  most  ?)  for  what  we  did. 

Agamtmnon.  Ye  Gods  who  govern  here !  do  human  pangs 
Reach  the  pure  soul  thus  far  below?  do  tears 
Spring  in  these  meadows? 

Iphigeneia.  No,  sweet  father,  no  .  . 

I  could  have  answered  that ;  why  ask  the  Gods? 

Agamemn(m.  Iphigeneia!  O  my  chOd !  the  Earth 
Has  gendered  crimes  unheard-of  heretofore. 
And  Nature  may  have  changed  in  her  last  depths. 
Together  with  the  Gods  and  all  their  laws. 

Iphigeneia.  Father !  we  must  not  let  you  here  condemn ; 
Not,  were  the  day  less  Joyful  t  recollect 
We  have  no  wicked  here ;  no  king  to  Judge. 
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Pofiddon,  we  have  heard,  with  bitter  rage 
Laabes  his  foaming  steeds  against  the  skies. 
And,  laughing  with  loud  yell  at  winged  fire 
Innoxioas  to  bis  fields  and  palaces, 
AfiTHghts  the  eegle  from  the  sceptred  hand ;    ] 
While  Plttto,  gentlest  brother  of  the  three 
And  happiest  in  obedience,  riews  sedate 
His  tnuiqnil  realm,  nor  enries  theirs  abore. 
No  change  hare  we,  not  even  daj  for  night 
Nor  spring  for  summer. 

All  things  are  serene, 
Serene  too  be  yoor  spirit !    None  on  earth 
Ever  was  half  so  kindly  in  his  house, 
And  80  compliant,  eren  to  a  diild. 
Never  was  snatch'd  your  robe  away  from  me. 
Though  going  to  the  council.    The  blind  man 
Knew  his  good  king  was  leading  hfm  indoors 
Before  he  heard  the  voice  that  marshall'd  Greece. 
Therefore  all  prais'd  you. 

Proudest  men  themselves 
In  others  praise  humility,  and  most 
Admire  it  in  the  sceptre  and  the  sword. 
What  then  can  make  you  speak  thus  rapidly 
And  briefly  7  in  your  step  thus  hesitate  ? 
Are  yon  afhdd  to  meet  among  the  good 
Incestuous  Helen  here  ? 

Affamemnofu  O !  Oods  of  Hell ! 

Iphigtntia,  She  hath  not  past  the  river. 

We  may  walk 
With  our  hands  Unk'd  nor  feel  onr  house's  shame 

Agamemnon,  Never  mayst  thou,  Iphlgeneia,  feel  it ! 
AuUs  had  no  sharp  sword,  thou  wouldst  ezdaim, 
Greece  no  avenger  .  .  I,  her  chief  so  late. 
Through  Erebos,  through  Elysium,  writhe  beneath  it. 

Tphigeneia.  Come,  I  have  better  diadems  than  those 
Of  Argos  and  Mycenai :  come  away. 
And  I  will  weave  them  for  you  on  the  bank. ' 
You  wHl  not  look  so  pale  when  you  have  walk*d    ' 
A  little  in  the  grove,  and  have  told  all 
Thoee  sweet  fond  words  the  widow  sent  her  child. 

Affamemnon.  O  Earth  !  I  suffered  less  upon  thy  shores  i 
(Aside,)  The  bath  that  bubbled  with  my  blood,  the  blows 
That  spot  it  (O  worse  torture !)  must  she  know  7 
Ah !  the  first  woman  coming  from  Mycenai 
WUl  pine  to  pour  this  poison  in  her  ear, 
Taunthig  sad  Charon  for  his  slow  advance. 
Iphlgeneia  I 

Iphigeneia.        Why  thus  turn  away  7 
Calling  me  with  such  fondness!    I  am  here. 
Father  I  and  where  you  are»  will  ever  be. 

Agamemnon.  Thou  art  my  chQd ;  yes,  yes,  thou  art  my 
child. 
All  was  not  once  what  all  now  is  I    Come  on. 
Idol  of  love  and  truth  t  my  ohUd !  my  child  I 
(Alone.)  FeU  woman!  everfiUse!  false  was  thy  last 
Denunciation,  as  thy  bridal  vow ; 
And  yet  even  that  found  faith  with  me  I    The  dirk 
Which  sever'd  flesh  from  flesh,  where  this  hand  leste. 
Severs  not,  as  thou  boastedst  in  thy  scoflb, 
Iphlgeneia'slove  flrom  Agamenmon: 
The  wife's  a  spark  may  light,  a  straw  consume. 
The  daughter's  not  her  heart's  whole  fount  hath  quenoh'd, 
Tis  worthy  of  the  Gods,  and  lives  for  ever. 

Iphigeneia.  What  spake  my  father  to  the  Gods  above  7 
Unworthy  am  I  then  to  join  in  prayer  7 
If,  on  the  last,  or  any  day  before. 
Of  my  brief  course  on  earth,  I  did  amln, 
Bay  It  at  once,  and  let  me  be  unUeet ; 
But,  O  my  faultless  father !  why  should  you  7 
And  shun  so  my  embraces  7 

Amiwfld 
And  wandering  in  my  fondness  7 

We  are  shades! 
Groan  not  thus  deeply  j  blight  not  thus  the  season 
Of  f  uU-orb'd  gladness  I    Shades  we  are  indeed. 
But  mingled,  let  us  feel  it.  with  the  blest 
I  knew  it,  but  forgot  it  suddenly. 


Altho'  I  felt  it  all  at  your  approach. 

Look  on  me ;  smile  with  me  at  my  fllndon  . . 

You  are  so  lUce  what  you  have  ever  been 

(Except  in  sorrow !)  I  might  well  fiorget 

I  could  not  win  you  as  I  used  to  da 

It  was  the  first  embrace  since  my  desoeot 

I  ever  aim'd  at :  those  who  love  me  live. 

Save  one,  who  loves  me  most,  and  now  would  diidi  lat 

Agamemnon.  We  want  not,  O  Iphigeneia,  we 
Want  not  embrace,  nor  kiss  that  cools  the  heart 
With  purity,  nor  words  that  more  and  mors 
Teach  what  we  know  from  those  we  know,  and  stnk 
Often  most  deeply  where  they  fall  most  light 
Time  was  when  for  the  faintest  breath  of  thine 
Kingdom  and  life  were  little. 

Iphigeneia.  Value  them 

As  little  now. 

Agamemnon.  Were  life  and  kingdom  all  1 

Iphigeneia.  Ah !  by  our  death  many  are  sad  who  IsicdOi 
The  little  fond  Eleotra,  and  Orestes 
So  childish  and  so  bold!    O  that  mad  boy! 
They  wHl  be  happy  too. 

Cheer  I  king  of  men ! 
Cheer!  there  are  voices,  songs  .  .  Cheer!  snuaimuci. 

Agamemnon.  Come  to  me,  soul  of  peace!   Then,  tboe 
alone. 
These  are  not  false  embraces. 

Iphigeneia.  Both  are  happy ! 

Agamemnon.  Freshness  breathes  round  ms  ftem  sew 
breese  above. 
What  are  ye,  winged  ones !  with  golden  urns? 

The  Hours  {descending.) 
The  Hours.    To  each  an  urn  we  bring. 
Earth's  purest  gold 
Alone  can  hold 
The  lymph  of  the  Lethten  spring. 
We^sonof  Atreus!  we  divide 
The  dulcet  from  the  bitter  tide 

That  runs  athwart  the  paths  of  men. 
No  more  our  pinions  shalt  thoa  see. 
Take  comfort!    We  have  done  with  thee^ 
And  must  away  to  earth  again. 

(Ascending.) 

Where  thou  art,  thou 

Of  braided  brow. 
Thou  oull'd  too  soon  trcm  Argive  bow'rs. 
Whore  thy  sweet  voice  is  heard  among 
The  shades  that  thriU  with  choral  soog. 
None  can  regret  the  parted  Hours. 

Chorus  c/Argives. 
Maiden !  be  thou  the  spirit  that  breathes 

Triumph  and  Joy  into  our  song ! 
Wear  and  bestow  these  amaranth-wrsathik 

Iphigeneia!  they  belong 
To  none  but  thee  and  her  who  reigns 
(Less  ohaunted)  on  our  bosky  plains. 

Semichorus, 
Iphlgeneia!  'tis  to  thee 
Glory  we  owe  and  victory. 
Clash,  men  of  Argos,  dash  your  arms 
To  martial  worth  and  virgin  charms. 

Other  Semichorue. 
Ye  men  of  Argos !  it  was  sweet 
To  roll  the  fruits  of  conquest  at  the  fact 
Whose  whispering  sound  made  bravest  hearts  beat  fut 
This  we  have  known  at  home, 
But  hither  we  are  come 
To  crown  the  king  who  ruled  us  first  and  last 

Chorus. 
Father  of  Aifos !  king  <tf  men ! 

We  chaunt  the  hymn  of  praise  to  thee. 
In  serried  ranks  we  stand  again. 

Our  glory  safe^  our  country  firee. 
Clash,  dash  the  arms  we  bravely  bore 
Against  Scamander's  God-deHended  than. 
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Btosnd  art  fhoa  who  hast  repell'd 
Battle's  wild  fury,  Ooean't  whelmtng  foam ; 

Bleawd  o'er  all,  to  have  beheld 
Wife,  childreiiy  house  avenged,  and  peaceful  home ! 

Other  Semickonit. 
We  too,  thou  seest,  are  now 
Among  the  happy,  though  the  aged  brow 
From  sorrow  for  us  we  oonid  not  protect. 
Nor,  on  the  poliaht  granite  of  the  well 
Folding  our  arms,  of  spoils  and  perils  tell. 
Nor  lift  the  rase  on  the  lOT'd  head  erect 

SemiiAortu. 
What  whirling  wheels  are  those  behind  f 
What  plumes  come  flaring  through  the  wind, 
Nearer  and  nearer  ?   From  his  oar 
He  who  defied  the  hearen-bom  Powers  of  war 
Pelidee  springs !    Dust,  dost  are  we 
To  him,  O  king,  who  bends  the  knee. 
Proud  only  to  be  first  in  rererent  praise  of  thee. 

Other  SemtekcnuA 
Clash,  dash  the  anns  t    None  other  raoe 
Shall  see  such  heroes  face  to  face. 
We  too  have  fought ;  and  they  have  seen 
Nor  se»-sand  grey  nor  meadow  green 
Where  Dardsns  stood  against  their  men  .  . 
Clash !    lo  Psan!  clash  again ! 
Bepinings  for  lost  days  repress  .  . 
The  flames  of  Troy  bad  oheer'd  us  lesi. 

Chorus. 
Hark !  from  afar  more  war-steeds  neigh. 
Thousands  o'er  thousands  rush  this  way. 
A  Jaz  is  yonder  I  ay,b^old 
The  radiant  arms  of  Lyolan  gold ! 
Anns  from  admiring  valour  won, 
Tjrdeus !  and  worthy  of  thy  son. 
Tis  Ijaz  wears  them  now ;  for  he 
Roles  over  Adria's  stormy  sea. 

He  threw  them  to  the  friend  who  lost 
(By  the  dim  Judgment  of  the  host) 
Those  wet  with  tears  which  Thetis  gave 
The  youth  most  beauteous  of  the  brave. 
In  vain !  the  insatiate  soul  would  go 
For  comfort  to  his  peers  below. 
Clarii !  ere  we  leave  them  all  the  plain. 
Clash !    lo  Pcan !  once  again ! 

Hide  these  things  away,  Gleone !  I  dare  never 
show  them  to  any  but  Pericles.  I  can  reach  no 
farther  than  a  chorus ;  hardly  that.  Tragedy  is 
quite  aboTe  me :  I  want  the  strength,  the  pathos, 
the  ri^t  language.  Fiel  when  there  are  so 
many  who  wovdd  teach  me.  Ck>ncede,  that  the 
shades  were  not  happy  at  once  in  Elysium ;  and 
that  the  Hours  are  not  more  shadovey  than  they, 
.fschylus  brings  into  our  world  Beings  as  allego- 
rical :  and  where  shall  we  fix  a  boundary  between 
the  all^orical  and  diyine  1 


OOXXTI.  OLEOHE  TO  ASPASU. 

Ton  buHd  your  nest,  Aspasia,  like  the  swallow, 

Bringing  a  little  on  the  Mil  at  once. 

And  fixing  it  attentively  and  fondly. 

And  trying  it,  and  then  from  your  soft  breast 

Warming  it  with  the  inmost  of  the  plumage. 

N«sts  there  are  many,  of  this  very  year 

Bfany  the  nests  are,  which  the  winds  shall  shake. 

The  rains  run  through,  and  other  birds  beat  down ; 

Tours,  O  Aspa&ia !  resU  against  the  temple 

Of  heavenly  love,  and  thence  inviolate, 

It  shall  not  fall  this  winter,  nor  the  next. 

VOI»   IL 


OOXXVn.    ASPASIA  TO  OLSOHl. 

You  have  encouraged  me  to  proceed  in  the 
most  difficult  tract  of  poetry.  Had  I  openly  pro- 
tested that  the  concluding  act  of  Agamemnon, 
the  Eleetra  of  our  tragedian,  dlssatifies  me,  he 
alone  of  the  Athenians  would  have  pardoned  my 
presumption.  But  Eleetra  was  of  a  character  to 
be  softened  rather  than  exasperated  by  grief.  An 
affectionate  daughter  is  affectionate  even  to  an 
unworthy  mother ;  and  female  resentment  (as  all 
resentment  should  do)  throws  itself  down  inert  at 
the  entrance  of  the  tomb.  Hate  with  me,  if  you 
can  hate  anything,  my  Cleone !  the  vengeance  that 
rises  above  piety,  above  sorrow ;  the  vengeance 
that  gloats  upon  its  prostrate  victim.  Ck>mpunc- 
tion  and  pity  should  outlive  it ;  and  the  child's 
tears  should  blind  her  to  the  parent's  guilt  I 
have  restored  to  my  Eleetra  such  a  heart  as 
Nature  had  given  her ;  torn  by  suffering,  but  large 
and  alive  with  tenderness.  In  her  veneration 
for  the  £Athef  s  memory,  with  his  recent  blood 
before  her  eyes,  she  was  vehement  in  ui^ging  the 
punishment  of  Uie  murderess.  The  Gods  had  com- 
manded it  at  the  hands  of  their  only  son.  When 
it  was  accompHshed,  he  himself  was  abhorrent  of 
the  deed,  but  defended  it  as  a  duty;  she  in  her 
agony  cast  the  whole  on  her  own  head.  If  character 
is  redeemed  and  restored ;  if  Nature,  who  always 
is  consistent,  is  shown  so ;  if  pity  and  terror  are 
concentrated  at  the  close ;  I  have  merited  a  small 
portion  of  what  my  too  generous  Cleone  bestowed 
on  me  in  advance. 

TBM  niATB  or  CLTTCMNtSnU. 

Orestes  and  Eleetra, 

Electro,  Pass  on,  my  brother  I  she  awaits  the  wretch. 
Dishonorer,  despoiler,  murdem  .  .  . 
None  other  name  shall  name  him  .  .  .  she  awaits 
As  would  a  lover  .  . 

Heavenly  Oods  I  what  poison 
O'erflows  my  lips ! 

Adultress!  husband-slayer  t 
Strike  her,  tho  tigress ! 

Think  upon  our  lather  .  . 
Give  the  sword  scope  .  .  think  what  a  man  was  he. 
How  fond  of  her !  how  kind  to  all  about. 
That  he  might  gladden  and  teach  us  .  .  how  proud 
Of  thee,  Orestes !  tossing  thee  above 
His  Joyous  head  and  calling  thee  his  crown. 
Ah !  bf^s  remonber  not  what  melts  our  hearts 
And  marks  them  evermore ! 

Bite  not  thy  Up, 
Nor  tramp  as  an  unsteady  colt  the  ground. 
Nor  stare  against  the  wall,  but  think  again 
How  better  than  all  Ikthers  was  our  father. 
Go.. 

Orestes,  Loose  me  then  I  for  this  white  hand,  Bleotra, 
Hath  fastened  upon  mine  with  fiercer  grasp 
Than  mine  can  grasp  the  sword. 

Eleetra.  Go,  sweet  Orestes! 

I  knew  not  I  was  holding  thee  .  .  Avenge  him ! 
{Atone.)  How  he  sprang  from  me! 

. .  Bnre,henowhasreacht 
The  room  before  the  bath  .  . 

The  bath-doi>r  creaks ' 
.  .  It  hath  oreakt  thus  since  he  .  .  since  thou,  O  father ! 
Ever  sfaioe  thou  didst  loosen  its  strong  valves, 
Either  with  all  thy  dying  weight,  or  strength 
Agonised  with  her  stabs  . . 
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What  plange  WM  tlut  r 
Ah  me! 

. .  Wbatgronsanthow? 
Oratit  {retuminff),  Thqr  Knmd  thnngfa  heU 

Ri^oioliis  the  Egmaoidaa* 

ffliedew 
Oarfkther;  ifaeiiiadethaetheaooraof  sUtm; 
Ifo  (ton  of  him  wbe  rated  this  Usd  and  more) 
She  made  an  cmtoait . .  . 

WoQldlhadhecnio 
Forererl  en  looh  Tengeance  .  .  . 

SUeira.  O  that  Zona 

Had  let  thy  ann  fiOl  iooaer  at  thy  aide 
Without  thoeedzDpe  I  llttf  they  are  andlble  . . 
For  they  u«  vmoj ,  .  from  the  eword'e  point  falling. 
And  down  from  the  mid  blade  I 

Too  rash  Oreetes! 
Conldst  thou  not  then  hare  spared  our  wretched  mother? 
Orestei.  The  Gods  pould  not. 
SUetra.  She  was  not  theirs,  Orestes. 

OraUt.  And  didst  not  thou  . . 
Sleetra.  'Twas  I, 'twas  I,  who  did  It ; 

Of  our  nnhapplest  house  the  most  unhappy  I 
Under  this  roof,  by  every  God  aoourst, 
Then  Is  no  gxlsf,  there  Is  no  guOt,  but  mfaMi 
OrttUi.  BleotiA!  nol 

*Tls  now  my  time  to  sufRv .  . 
Mine  be,  with  aU  Its  pangs»  the  righteous  deed. 


OOXXYUL  OLBOHI  TO  AflPAfllA. 

I  will  nerer  praifle  you  again  nn^  yon  complete 
the  tragedy.  This  la  the  time  for  it,  now  an  the 
dramatic  poeta  of  your  country  are  dead  or  silent 
Not  that  I  would  invite  you  to  have  it  represented 
or  published :  but»  beUere  me,  the  exertion  of 
poetical  power,  in  these  elevations,  throws  off 
many  of  the  mind's  diseases.  Little  or  nothing 
of  the  sort  can  be  effected  by  slenderer  and  more 
desultory  attempts.  A  bushel  of  garnets  and 
amethysts  and  topazes  is  not  worth  a  single  ruby 
the  size  of  the  sinallest :  and  yet  they  are  pretty 
things  enough,  and  attract  as  many  people.  One 
single  act  of  such  a  tragedy  as  you  are  able  to 
compose,  outvalues  a  thousand  pieces  of  less 
cohesive  and  infrangible  materials.  Let  others 
expatiate  on  trivial  objects,  ordinary  characters, 
and  uninteresting  events:  let  them  be  called 
poets  by  themselves  and  by  their  households:  but 
remember,  0  Aspasia^  that  you  have  Athenians 
for  judges,  and  that  the  progeny  of  heroes  and 
gods  is  about  to  plead  before  them. 

Again,  I  declare  it,  I  will  never  praise  you 
until  you  comply  with  me :  I  will  only  love  you ; 
and  hardly  that 


OaXXIX.  ASPASIA  TO  OLBONB. 

I  wUl  never  take  so  many  steps  up  the  highths 
of  poetiy,  as  to  make  any  poet  doubt  whether  he 
can  overtake  me.    There  is  not  enough  honey  in 

*  An anoleBt scholiast  has  recorded  that  the  nameof 
Bumenides  was  given  to  these  Goddesses  after  the  expiation 
erf  Orestes.  But  CatuUns  (called  the  learned  by  his  coun- 
trymen) represents  Ariadne  inroUng  them  by  thisi^ipdla- 
tion  long  before  the  Trojan  war.  The  verses  aro  the  most 
majestic  in  the  ih*fT*tn  language. 

Enmeoides!  quarumangulneisredlmltaoapOlls 
Frons  ezplrantes  prsportat  pectoris  Iras, 
Hue,  hue  adventate !  Ac 


my  cells  to  attrMt  the  wiqm;  nor  ahaU  there 
be.  If  you  really  think  I  have  done  better  in 
some  parts  than  the  generalily,  keep  the  aeeret ; 
at  least  from  others;  and  if  you  desire  to  see  tlie 
tragedy  completed  . . .  finish  it  yourselt  Ton 
have  often  done  work  for  me  greatiy  more  fif- 
ficult  I  never  could  work  anything  with  the 
needle:  and  it  was  not  because  I  feared  its 
roughening  my  fingers^  as  you  were  pleased  to 
say  after  you  had  finished  it  I  do  not  like  any 
labour  of  the  hands;  that  Is  the  matter  of  fiMi; 
not  even  so  little  as  the  writing  out  of  a  tragedy. 
I  will,  however,  on  this  one  occasion,  g^ve  you  a 
little  assistance. 


Tea  BIADNSSS  OF  ORBsras. 
Oreilet  and  EUetra, 

OretUt,  Heavy  and  murderous  dreams,  O  my  Kleetra, 
Have  dragged  me  from  myseUL 

IsthlsMyoenal? 
Are  we.  . .  are  aU  who  should  be  .  .  .  in  our  house? 
Living?  unhurt?  our  father  here?  our  mother? 
Why  that  deep  gasp?  for 'twas  not  sigh  nor  grcan« 
She  then  .  .  .  twas  she  who  fell  I  when?  how?  hewmre! 
No,  no,  speak  out  at  once,  that  my  full  heart 
May  meet  It,  and  may  share  with  thee  In  all .  . 
Inall  .. .  but  that  one  thing. 

Itwasadream. 
We  may  share  all. 

11ieyUve?bothUve? 
O  say  it! 

Electra,  The  Gods  have  pUoed  them  from  Ub  and  there 
roUs 
Between  us  that  dark  river  .  .  . 

OreHee,  Blood !  blood  I  blood ! 

IseeltroU;  I  see  the  hand  above  it. 
Imploring;  I  see  her. 

Hiss  me  not  bade, 
Tesnake-halr'd maids!  IwUllookon;  Iwlll 
Hear  the  words  gurgle  thro*  that  cursed  stream. 
And  catch  that  hand ..  that  hand ..  which  slew  my  father ! 
It  can  not  be  ....  how  could  It  slay  my  father  ? 
Death  to  the  slave  who  spoke  It !  . . .  slay  my  father ! 
It  tost  me  up  to  him  to  earn  a  mil^ 
And  was  a  smile  then  such  a  precious  been. 
And  rcyal  state  and  proud  ailiwtion  nothing? 
Ay,  and  thee  too,  Eleotra,  she  coce  taught 
To  take  the  sceptre  txom  hfan  at  the  door  . . 
Not  the  bath-door,  not  the  bathHkMT,  mind  that!  .  . 
And  place  it  In  the  vestibule,  against 
The  qiear  of  Pallas,  where  It  used  to  stand. 
Where  is  It  now?  metUnks  I  missed  It  there. 
How  we  have  trsmbled  to  be  seen  to  move  It  I 
Both  looking  up,  lest  that  stem  Cmc  should  frown 
Which  always  gaaed  on  Zeus  right  oppoalta. 
O!  could  but  one  tear  more  fall  fkom  my  aye^ 
It  would  shake  off  those  honld  vlsagei^ 
And  melt  them  into  air. 

I  am  not  yours. 
Fell  Goddesses !    A  Just  and  generous  Power, 
A  bright-hair'd  God,  directed  me. 

Andthua 
Abased  Is  he  whom  such  a  God  Inspired ! 

(4/t«r  a  paute,) 
Into  whose  kingdom  went  they  ?  did  they  go 
Together? 

Eleetra,  Oh!  they  were  not  kng  apart. 

Orettee.   I  know  why  thou  art  pale)  Iknowi 
Thy  flowtf.Iike  hands  have  garlanded ;  I  know 
For  whom  thou  hast  unbraided  all  thy  love. 
HeweU  deserves  It ....  he  shaU  have  it  aU. 
Gloiy  and  love  shall  crown  thee,  my  brave  sister ! 

EUetra.   I  am  not  riie  of  Sparta.   LetmeUre 
(IfUve  I  must,  Orestes!)  not  unnamed 
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NornaoBiedtoooftai.  Speak  no  not*  of  1ot«, 
nkomeo'd  and  opprobrious  in  this  house  .  . 
A  mother  should  hare  had,  a  lather  had  it, 

0  may  a  brother  let  it  dwell  with  him, 
Undiangeable,  unquestioned,  sditary, 
8trei«th«ned  and  hallowed  in  the  depths  of  grief ! 
Qaae  not  so  angrily  . .  I  dare  not  see  thee, 

1  dare  not  look  where  comfort  should  be  found. 
OretUM»   I  dare  and  do  behold  them  all  daylong, 

And,  were  that  fsoe  away  so  Uke  my  mother's, 
I  wonki  adranoe  andgnesHon  and  oompd  them  . . 
They  bear  me  and  they  know  it 

BleHra.  Hearmetoo, 

Temi^tyoocal  tomeinrislblel 
And  spare  him  I  spare  him  I  fbr  without  the  Gods 
Hewrooghtnotwhaihewioaght:  And  are  not  ye 
ftrtakcn  of  their  couneds  and  their  power  7 
O  spare  the  son  of  him  whom  ye  and  they 
ficDt  against  Ilioo,  to  perform  your  will 
And  bid  the  rulers  of  the  earth  be  just. 

OretUM,   And  dare  they  frigfateo  thee  too?  frighten 
thee? 
And  bend  thee  into  prayer  ? 

Off,  hatefbl  eyes  1 
Look  upon  me,  not  hw. 

Ay, thus;  *tiiwdL 
Cheer,  efaeer  thee,  my  Electra  I 

lam  strong. 
Stronger  than  ever  . .  steel,  fire,  adamant .  . 
But  can  not  bear  thy  brow  upon  my  neck. 
Can  not  bear  theee  wild  writhlngs,  theee  loud  sobs. 
ByaUtheQodsl  I  think  thou  art  half  mad  .  .  . 
Imoataway  . .  follow  me  not . .  stand  there! 

Here  is  the  Prayer  of  Orestes,  in  his  madness, 
to  Apollo;  and  there  follows,  what  is  not  im- 
mediately connected  with  it,  the  Beply  of  the 
Priestess. 

Orettet.  O  king  Apollo!  god  Apollo  I  god 
Powerful  to  smite  and  powerful  to  preserre  I 
If  there  is  Mood  upon  me,  as  there  seons, 
Pnriiy  that  black  stain  (thou  only  canst) 
With  eveij  riU  that  bubbles  from  these  oaves 
Audibly ;  and  come  willing  to  the  woriu 
No:*ti8notthey;  tie  blood;  'tis  blood  agafai 
That  bubbles  In  my  ear,  that  shakes  the  shadee 
Of  thy  dark  grores.  and  lets  in  hatefW  gleams. 
Brining  me. .  what  dread  sight !  what  sounds  abborr'd  l 
What  screams  I    They  are  my  mother's :  tis  her  eye 
That  through  the  snakes  of  those  three  furies  glarss. 
And  makee  them  bold  their  peace  that  she  may  speak. 
Has  thy  Toioe  bidden  them  all  forth?    There  slink 
Some  that  would  bide  away,  but  must  turn  back. 
And  others  like  blue  Ugbtnings  bound  along 
From  rock  to  rook ;  and  many  hisa  at  me 
As  they  draw  nearer.    Earth,  fire,  water,  all 
Abominate  the  deed  the  Godsoommanded ! 
Alas!  I  came  to  pray,  not  to  complain ; 
Aadlof  my  speech  is  impious  as  my  deed  I 

Priettessnf  Apollo, 
Tike  refuge  here  amid  our  Ddphian  shades, 

O  troubled  breast! 
Here  the  most  pious  of  Myoenaf  s  maids 

Shan  watch  thy  rsst 
And  waTO  the  ooiOing  laurel  o'er  thy  brow. 

Nor  inssot  swaim 
Shall  erer  break  thy  slumbers,  nor  ahalt  thou 

Start  at  the  alarm 
Of  boys  infesting  (as  they  do)  the  street 

With  mocking  songs, 
Stopping  and  importuning  all  they  meet, 

And  heaping  wrongs 
Upon  thy  diadem'd  and  sacred  head, 

Worse  than  when  base 
CE^isthus  (shudder  not !)  his  tolls  outspread 

Around  thy  raoew 


Altbo*  even  in  this  fane  tbefltftd  blast 

Thou  may'st  hear  roar. 
Thy  name  among  our  highest  rooks  shall  last 

Fot€ 


Oreite*.  A  calm  comes  orer  me ;  life  brings  it  not 
With  any  of  its  tidee :  my  end  is  near. 
O  Priestess  of  the  purifying  God 
ReoeiTe  her !  *  and  when  she  hath  cloeed  mine  ejresb 
Do  thou  (weep  not,  my  father's  child !)  doee  hers. 


OOXZX.    ASPASU  TO  CLBOIK. 

Kany  are  now  recovering  from  the  ferer,  which 
no  longer  can  be  called  a  pestilence.  Pericles, 
though  he  tells  me  he  is  weak  in  body  and  altered 
in  appearance,  will  soon  oyercome  his  fears  about 
me.  We  shall  presently  meet  again.  And  so, 
Cleone,  you  really  have  ventored  at  last  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  Euphorbia.  If  she  talked  to  you 
of  her  son  she  was  imprudent  and  indiscreet : 
perhaps  in  her  earlier  invitations  she  was  hardly 
less  so.  But  who  can  foresee  the  end  of  sorrow, 
or  would  foresee  the  end  of  happiness?  It  usually 
is  nearer  at  hand.  When  we  enter  a  place  whence 
the  beloved  has  been  long  absent^  part  of  the 
presence  seems  to  be  left  behind.  Again  we  draw 
back  from  the  window  as  we  did  before,  because 
then  we  were  told  people  were  coming.  Foolish  I 
foolish !  I  am  representing  my  own  sensations  in 
times  past :  girlish  sensations,  which  never  were 
Cleone's,  even  in  girlhood.  Ah,  Cleone !  the 
beautiful  smooth  dove's  plumage  is  hard  and  cold 
externally;  but  what  throbbing,  what  warmth, 
what  ardour,  what  tenderness,  deep  within !  We 
must  neither  of  us  prefix  oA/  to  anything  in  future : 
we  must  be  the  happiest  of  the  happy.  Here  are 
two  pieces  of  verse  for  you.  That  on  Dirce  was 
sent  to  me  by  Pericles ;  to  prove  that  his  Athe- 
nians can  sport  with  Charon  even  now.  The  hist 
quaternion  seems  the  production  of  an  elderly 
man :  and  some  of  the  ladles,  on  whom  it  was 
not  written,  and  to  whom  it  is  not  applicable,  cry 
shame  on  bim,  beyond  a  doubt 

Stand  cloee  around,  ye  Styglaa  set. 
With  Diroe  in  one  boat  conTey*d, 

Or  Charon,  seeing,  may  forget 

That  he  is  old,  and  shea  shade. 

Lore  ran  with  me,  then  walkt,  then  satcb 
Then  said,  Cmm/  eomt  I  U  ffrows  too  late. 
And  then  he  would  have  gone,  but  .  .  no  . . 
Ton  caught  his  eye:  hecouldnotga 


OOXXXI.  A8PA8IA  TO  OUEOHB. 

Where  on  earth  is  there  so  much  society  as  in  a 
beloved  child  1  He  accompanies  me  in  my  walks, 
gazes  into  my  eyes  for  what  I  am  gathering  from 
books,  tells  me  more  and  better  things  than  they 
do,  and  asks  me  often  what  neither  I  nor  they 
can  answer.  When  he  is  absent  I  am  filled  with 
reflections :  when  he  is  present  I  have  room  for 
none  beside  what  I  receive  from  him.  Thecham&s 
of  his  childhood  bring  me  back  to  the  delights 

*  Pointing  to  his  sister. 
oo9 
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of  mine,  and  I  fimcy  I  hear  my  own  words  in  a 
sweeter  voice.  Will  he  (0  how  I  tremble  at  the 
mate  oracle  of  futurity !)  will  he  ever  be  as  happy 
as  I  have  been  1  Alas !  and  must  he  oyer  be  as 
subject  to  fears  and  apprehensions  1  No ;  thanks 
to  Uie  Gods !  never,  never.  He  carries  his  fiither's 
heart  within  his  breast :  I  see  him  already  an 
orator  and  a  leader.  I  tiy  to  teach  him  daily 
some  of  his  fiither's  looks  and  gestures,  and  I 
never  smile  but  at  his  docility  and  gravily.  How 
his  &ther  will  love  him  I  the  little  thunderer  I 
the  winner  of  cities  I  the  vanquisher  of  Cleones  1 

OOXXXn.  OUOHl  TO  A8PA8IA. 

The  Lacedsemonians,  we  hear,  have  occupied 
not  only  all  Attica^  but  are  about  to  enter,  if  they 
have  not  entered  already,  the  territory  of  their 
confederates  the  Thebans,  and  to  join  their  forces. 
Whither  will  you  go,  my  Aspasia?  Thessaly  is 
almost  as  perilous  as  Bosotia.  It  is  worse  than 
criminal  to  be  so  nearly  allied  to  the  greatest  man 
on  earth,  who  must  always  have  the  greatest 
enemies.  There  are  more  who  will  foigive  injuiy 
than  there  are  who  will  foigive  station:  and 
those  who  assail  in  vain  the  power  of  Pericles, 
will  exert  their  abilities  in  diminishing  his 
equanimity  and  happiness.  I  fear  your  fondness 
will  have  induced  you  agiun  to  enter  the  city, 
that  yon  may  assuage  and  divide  those  cares 
which  must  weigh  heavily  on  his  wisdom  and 
patriotism;  and  the  more,  since  his  health  has 
been  undermined  by  the  pestilence.  I  dare  not 
advise  you  to  forego  a  duty :  but  remember  he 
has  commanded  you  to  remain  away.  Tour  return 
would  afflict  him.  I  am  quite  incapable  of  judg- 
ing for  you.  Were  I  with  you,  then  perhaps  I 
might  know  many  things  which  should  influence 
your  decision. 

And  can  two  years  have  passed  over  since  this 
evil  entered  your  city,  without  my  flying  to  com- 
fort you  Y  Two  years  have  indeed  passed  over ; 
but  my  house  has  also  had  its  days  df  mourning. 
The  prayers  of  my  fiither  were  heard :  he  di^ 
contentedly,  and  even  joyfully.  He  told  me  he 
had  implored  of  the  Gods  that  they  would  bestow 
on  me  a  life  as  long  and  happy  as  his  own,  and 
was  assured  they  would.  Until  we  have  seen 
some  one  grown  old,  our  existence  seems  sta- 
tionary. When  we  feel  certain  of  having  seen  it 
(which  is  not  early)  the  earth  begins  a  little  to 
loosen  from  us.  Nothing  now  can  detain,  me  at 
Miletus,  although  when  I  have  visited  you  I  shall 
return.  Tou  must  return  with  me,  which  you 
can  do  from  any  region  but  Attica.  Pericles  will 
not  refose,  for  you  bkve  already  conciliated  me  his 
fiivour.  In  the  meanwhile,  do  not  think  yourself 
bound  by  the  offices  of  humanity,  to  bestow  those 
cares  on  others  which  are  all  required  for  your 
own  fiunUy.  Do  not  be  so  imprudent  as  to  let 
the  most  intimate  of  your  friends  persuade  you 
to  visit  them.  You  have  a  child,  you  have  a 
husband,  and,  without  your  presence,  you  possess 
the  means  of  procuring  eveiy  human  aid  for  the 


infected.  0  that  I  were  with  you !  to  snateh  yoa 
away  from  the  approach  of  the  distemper.  But 
I  sadly  fear  I  should  grow  hard-hearted  toward 
others^  in  your  danger. 

I  must  be  with  my  Aspasia;  and  very  soon. 

0  Athens  t  Athens !  are  tiiere  not  too  many 
of  the  dead  within  thy  walls  already)  and  are 
none  there  who  never  ehould  have  been  1* 


OOXXXm.    ASPASIA  TO  PSBI0LI8. 

Never  tell  me,  0  my  Pericles,  that  yon  are 
suddenly  changed  in  appearance.  May  eveiy 
change  of  your  figure  and  countenance  be  gra- 
dual) so  that  I  shall  not  perceive  it :  but  if  yoa 
really  are  altered  to  such  a  degree  as  you  describe, 
I  must  transfer  my  affection  .  .  from  the  first 
Pericles  to  the  second.  Are  you  jealous !  If  yon 
are,  it  is  I  who  am  to  be  pitied,  whose  heart  is 
destined  to  fly  from  the  one  to  the  other  inces- 
santly. In  the  end  it  will  rest,  it  shall,  it  most, 
on  the  nearest  I  would  write  a  longer  letter; 
but  it  is  a  sad  and  wearisome  thing  to  aim  at 
playfulness  where  the  hand  is  palsied  byafflieticm. 
Be  well ;  and  all  is  well :  be  happy ;  and  Athens 
rises  up  again,  alert  and  blooming  and  vigorous, 
from  between  war  and  pestilence.  Love  me :  for 
love  cures  all  but  love.  How  can  we  fear  to  die, 
how  can  we  die,  while  we  cling  or  are  dung  to 
the  beloved  1 


OOXXXIV.  PXBIOLBS  TO  A8PA8IA. 

The  pestilence  has  taken  from  me  both  my 
sons.  Tou,  who  were  ever  so  kind  and  affectiooAie 
to  them,  will  receive  a  tardy  recompense,  in  hear- 
ing that  the  least  gentle  and  the  least  gratefrd  did 
acknowledge  it. 

I  mourn  for  Paraloe,  because  he  loved  me ;  for 
Xanthippos,  because  he  loved  me  not. 

Preserve  with  all  your  maternal  care  our  little 
Perides.  I  can  not  be  fonder  of  him  than  I  have 
always  been ;  I  can  only  fear  more  for  him. 

Is  he  not  with  my  Aspasial  What  fears  thai 
are  so  irrational  as  mine!  But  oh !  I  am  living 
in  a  widowed  house,  a  house  of  desolaUon ;  I  am 
living  in  a  city  of  tombs  and  torches ;  and  the 
last  I  saw  before  me  were  for  my  children. 


OCXXXV.   PBBIOLEB  TO  ASPASU. 

It  is  right  and  orderly,  that  he  who  has  par- 
taken BO  lairgely  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Athenians, 
should  dose  the  procession  of  their  calamities. 
The  fever  that  has  depopulated  our  city,  returned 
upon  me  last  nighty  and  Hippocrates  and  Acron 
tell  me  that  my  end  is  near. 

When  we  a^eed,  0  Aspasia,  in  the  beginning 
of  our  loves,  to  communicate  our  thoughts  by 
writing,  even  while  we  were  both  in  Athene  and 
when  we  had  many  reasons  for  it,  we  little  foresaw 
the  more  powerful  one  that  has  rendered  it  neoes- 


*  This  Memi  to  refer  to  Ymiinrtw. 
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Buj  of  late.  We  never  can  meet  again :  the  laws 
forbid  it,  and  love  itself  enforces  them.  Let  wis- 
dom be  heard  by  yon  as  imperturbably,  and  af- 
fection as  anthoritatlyely,  as  ever :  and  remember 
that  the  sorrow  of  Pericles  can  arise  bat  firom  the 
bosom  of  Aspasia.  There  is  only  one  word  of 
tenderness  we  conld  say,  which  we  have  not  said 
oftentimes  before ;  and  there  is  no  consolation  in 
it  The  happy  never  say,  and  nerer  hear  said, 
fitfewell. 

Benewing  the  conrse  of  my  life,  it  appears  to 
me  at  one  moment  as  if  we  met  but  yesterday ;  at 
another  as  if  centories  had  passed  within  it ;  for 
within  it  have  existed  the  greater  part  of  those 
who,  once  the  origin  of  the  world,  have  been  the 
luminaries  of  the  human  race.  Damon  called  me 
from  my  mnsic  to  look  at  Aristides  on  his  way 
to  exile :  and  my  &ther  pressed  the  wrist  by 
which  he  waa  leading  me  along,  and  whispered  in 
my  ear, 

"  Walk  qnickly  by ;  glance  cautiously ;  it  is 
there  Miltiades  is  in  prison.** 

In  my  boyhood  Pindar  took  me  up  in  his  arms, 
when  he  brought  to  our  house  the  dirge  he  had 
composed  for  Uie  fhneial  of  my  grand&ther :  in 
my  adolescence  I  offered  the  rites  of  hospitality 
to  Bmpedocles :  not  long  afterward  I  embraced  the 
neck  of  JBschylus,  about  to  abandon  his  countiy. 
With  Sophocles  I  have  argued  on  eloquence ;  wiUi 
Euripides  on  polity  and  eUiics ;  I  have  discoursed, 
as  became  an  inquirer,  with  Protagoras  and  De- 
mocritus,  with  Anaxagoras  and  Meton.  From 
Herodotus  I  hare  listened  to  the  most  instructive 
history,  conveyed  in  a  language  the  most  copious 
and  the  most  harmonious ;  a  man  worthy  to  cany 
away  the  collected  suffiages  of  universid  Greece ; 
a  man  worthy  to  throw  open  the  temples  of  ISgypt, 
and  to  celebrate  the  exploits  of  Cyrus.  And  from 
Thucydides,  who  alone  can  succeed  to  him,  how 
recently  did  my  Aspasia  hear  with  me  the  ener- 
getK  praises  of  his  just  supremacy ! 

As  if  the  festival  of  life  were  incomplete,  and 
wanted  one  great  ornament  to  crown  it,  Phidias 
placed  before  us,  in  ivory  and  gold,  the  tutelary 
I^eity  of  this  land,  and  the  Zeus  of  Homer  and 
Olympus. 

To  have  lived  with  such  men,  to  have  eigoyed 
thdr  fiuniliarity  and  esteem,  overpays  all  labours 
and  anxieties.  I  were  unworthy  of  the  friend- 
ships I  have  commemorated,  were  I  forgetM  of 
ihe  latest  Sacred  it  ought  to  be,  formed  as  it 
was  under  the  portico  of  Death,  my  friendship 
with  the  most  sagadous,  the  most  scientific,  the 
most  beneficent  of  philosophers,  Acronand  Hip- 
pocrates. If  mortal  could  war  agunst  Pestilence 
and  Destiny,  they  had  been  victorious.  I  leave 
ihem  in  the  field :  unfortunate  he  who  finds  them 
among  the  &llen ! 

And  now,  at  the  close  of  my  day,  when  every 
Hght  is  dim  and  every  guest  departed,  let  me  own 
that  these  wane  before  me,  remembering,  as  I  do 
in  the  pride  and  ftilness  of  my  heart,  th^  Athens 
confided  her  glory,  and  Aspasia  her  happiness,  to 
me. 


Have  I  been  a  faithful  guardian?  do  I  resign 
them  to  the  custody  of  the  Gods  undiminished 
and  unimpaired  1  Welcome  then,  welcome,  my 
last  hour !  After  enjoying  for  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  years,  in  my  public  and  my  private  life, 
what  I  believe  has  never  been  the  lot  of  any 
other,  I  now  extend  my  hand  to  the  urn,  and 
take  without  reluctance  or  hesitation  what  is  the 
lot  of  all. 


OOXXXVI.    ALOIBUnSS  TO  ASPASIA. 

I  returned  to  Athens  in  time  to  receive  the 
last  injunctions  of  my  guardian.  What  I  pro- 
mised him,  to  comfort  him  in  his  departure,  I 
dare  not  promise  his  Aspasia,  lest  I  fiiil  in  the 
engagement ;  nevertheless  I  will  hope  that  my 
natural  unsteadiness  may  sometimes  settle  on  his 
fixed  principles.  But  what  am  I,  what  are  all 
my  hopes,  in  comparison  with  the  last  few  words 
of  this  great  man,  surely  the  greatest  that  earth 
has  ever  seen,  or  ever  will  see  hereafter  I  Let 
me  repeat  them  to  you,  for  they  are  more  than 
consolation,  and  better.  If  on  such  a  loss  I  or 
anyone  could  console  you,  I  should  abominate 
you  eternally. 

I  found  him  surrounded  by  those  few  friends 
whom  pestilence  and  despair  had  left  in  the  city. 
They  had  entered  but  a  little  while  before  me ; 
and  it  appears  that  one  or  other  of  them  had 
been  pndsing  him  for  his  exploits. 

"In  these,**  replied  he,  "  Fortune  hath  had  her 
share :  tell  me  rather,  if  you  wish  to  gratify,  me, 
that  never  have  I  caused  an  Athenian  to  put  on 
mourning." 

I  burst  forward  from  the  doorway,  and  threw 
my  arms  around  his  neck. 

''0  Pericles!  my  first,  last,  only  friend!  a&r 
be  that  hour  yet  !**  cried  I,  and  my  tears  rolled 
abundantly  on  his  cheeks.  Either  he  felt  them 
not,  or  dissembled,  or  disregarded  them ;  for, 
seeing  his  visitors  go  away,  he  began  with  perfect 
calmness  to  give  me  such  advice  as  would  be  the 
best  to  follow  in  every  occurrence,  and  chiefly  in 
every  difficulty.  When  he  had  ended,  and  I  was 
raising  my  h«id  from  above  his  pillow  (for  I  con- 
tinued in  that  posture,  ashamed  that  he,  who 
spake  so  composedly,  diould  pereeive  my  uncon- 
trollable emotion),  I  remarked  I  knew  not  what 
upon  his  bosom.  He  smiled  faintly,  and  said, 
"Aloibiades!  I  need  not  warn  you  against  su- 
perstition :  it  never  was  among  your  weaknesses. 
Do  not  wonder  at  these  amulets :  above  all,  do 
not  order  them  to  be  removed.  The  kind  old 
nurses,  who  have  been  carefriUy  watching  over 
me  day  and  night,  are  persuaded  that  these 
will  save  my  life.  Superstition  is  rarely  so  kind- 
hearted;  whenever  she  is,  unable  as  we  are  to 
reverence,  let  us  at  least  respect  her.  After  the 
good  patient  creatures  have  found,  as  they  must 
soon,  all  their  traditional  charms  unavailing,  they 
will  surely  grieve  enough,  and  perhaps  from  some 
other  motive  than  their  fitllability  in  science.  In- 
flict not,  0  Alcibiades !  a  fresh  wound  upon  their 
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grief,  bj  throwing  aside  the  tokens  of  their  affec- 
tion. In  hours  like  these  we  are  the  most  indif- 
ferent to  opinion  and  greatly  the  most  sensible 
to  kindness." 

The  statesman,  the  orator,  the  conqueror,  the 
protector,  had  died  away;  the  philosopher,  the 
humane  man,  yet  was  Uving  .  .  alas!  few  mo- 
ments more. 


OGZXZTII.  ALOIBUPIS  TO  ABPASUL, 

Must  I  again,  Aspasia,  torment  my  soult  again 
must  I  trouble  yours  Y  Has  the  pestilenoe  then 
seized  me,  that  I  want  hardihood,  strength, 
understanding,  to  begin  my  labour  1  No ;  I  walk 
through  the  house  of  mourning,  firmly,  swiftly, 
incessantly :  my  limbs  are  alert  as  ever. 

Write  it  I  must  Somebody  was  at  the  house- 
door;  admittance  was,  it  seems,  not  granted 
readily.  I  heard  a  yoice,  feeble  and  hoarse,  and, 
looking  forth,  saw  two  women  who  leaned  against 
the  lintels. 

"  Let  h'er  enter,  let  her  enter:  look  at  her :  she 
is  one  of  us.'* 

These  words  were  spoken  by  the  younger ;  and 
maliciously.  Scarcely  had  she  uttered  them 
when  her  head  dropped  forward.  The  stranger 
caught  and  supported  her,  and  cried  kdp  I  hdp  ! 
and  rubbed  her  temples,  and,  gazing  on  her  with 
an  intensity  of  compassion,  closed  her  eyelids : 
for  death  had  come  over  them.  In  my  horror 
(my  fright  and  dastardly  cowardice  I  should 
raiher  call  it)  I  Med  to  prevent  or  check  her. 

Aspasia  hiis  then  her  equal  on  the  earth ! 

Aspasia  is  all  that  women  in  their  wildest 
wishes  can  desire  to  be ;  Cleone,  all  that  the  Im- 
mortals are.  But  she  has  friendship,  she  has 
sympathy:  have  those  1 

She  A<M,  did  I  say  1  And  can  nothing  then 
bring  me  back  my  recollection  t  not  eyen  she !  I 
want  it  not :  those  moments  are  present  yet,  and 
will  never  pass  away. 

She  asked  for  you. 

*'  Aspasia,**  answered  I,  "  is  absent" ! 

"  Not  with  her  husband  1  not  with  her  hus- 
band 1"  cried  she. 

"Pericles,"  I  replied,  "is  gone  to  the  Blessed.** 

"  She  was  with  him  then,  while  hope  remained 
for  her !  I  knew  she  would  be.    Tell  me  she  was.*' 

And  saying  it,  she  grasped  my  arm  and  looked 
earnestly  in  my  &ce.  Suddenly,  as  it  appeared 
to  me,  ^e  blui^ed  slightly :  on  her  countenance 
there  was,  momentarily,  somewhat  less  of  its 
paleness.    She  walked  into  the  aviary :  the  lattice  I 


stood  open :  the  birds  were  not  flown,  but  dead. 
She  drew  back;  she  hesitated ;  she  departed.  I 
followed  her:  for  now,  and  not  earlier,  I  be- 
thought me  it  was  Cleone.  Before  I  came  up  to 
her,  she  had  asked  a  question  of  an  elderly  man, 
who  opened  his  lips  but  could  not  answer  her, 
and  whose  arm,  raised  with  difficulty  fix>m  the 
pavement,  when  it  would  have  directed  her  to  the 
object  of  her  inquiry,  dropped  upon  his  breast 
A  boy  was  with  him,  gazing  in  wonder  at  the 
elegance  and  composure  of  her  atidre,  such  as,  in 
these  years  of  calamity  and  of  iniUfferenoe  to 
seemlinees,  can  nowhere  be  found  in  Athens.  He 
roused  himself  fix>m  his  listless  posture,  beckoned, 
and  walked  before  us.  Beaching  the  garden  of 
Epimedea,  we  entered  it  through  the  house; 
silent,  vacant,  the  doors  broken  down.  Sure  sign 
that  some  fiunily,  perhi^  many,  had,  but  few 
days  since,  utteriy  died  off  within  Us  chambers 
For  nearly  all  the  habitations,  in  all  quarten  of 
the  city,  are  crowded  with  emigrants  from  the 
burghs  of  Attica.  The  pestUenoe  is  now  the 
least  appalling  where  it  has  made  the  most  havoc. 
But  how  hideous,  how  disheartening,  is  the  sad- 
den stride  before  our  eyes,  from  health  and 
beauty  to  deformity  and  death  I  In  this  waste 
and  desolation  there  was  more  peaoefhlness,  I 
believe,  than  anywhere  else  beyond,  in  the  whole 
extent  of  our  dominions.    It  was  not  to  last 

A  tomb  stood  opposite  the  entrance :  Cleone 
rushed  toward  it^  reposed  her  brow  against  it^ 
and  said  at  intervals, 

"  I  am  weary :  I  ache  thronghont :  I  thirst 
bitteriy :  I  can  not  read  the  epitaph." 

The  boy  advanced,  drew  his  finger  dowly  along, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  letters,  and  said. 

Surely  they  are  plain  enough. 

"  XerUades  aon  of  Charondas" 

He  turned  round  and  looked  at  me,  well  sada- 
fied.  Cleone  lowered  her  cheek  to  the  inacriptaon ; 
but  her  knees  bent  under  her,  and  she  was  £un  to 
be  seated  on  the  basement 

"Cleone!**  said  I,  .  .  she  started  at  the  name 
.  .  "  Come,  I  beseech  you,  from  that  •epulehre." 

"The  reproof  is  just  !**  she  replied  . .  "Here 
too,  even  here  I  am  an  alien !" 

Aspasia  I  she  will  gladden  your  memory  no 
more :  never  more  will  she  heave  your  bosom 
with  fond  expectancy.  There  is  none  to  whom, 
in  the  pride  of  your  soul,  yon  will  ran  with  her 
letters  in  your  hand.  He,  upon  whose  shoolder 
you  have  read  them  in  my  presence,  Hes  also  in 
the  grave.   The  last  of  them  is  written. 
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OPINIONS  OP  CJESAR,  CROMWELL,  MILTON,  AND   BUONAPARTE. 


No  pwson  has  a  better  right  than  Lord 
Brougham  to  speak  contemptaonsly  of  Caasar,  of 
Cromwell,  and  of  Milton.  CsBsar  was  the  purest 
iod  most  Attic  writer  of  his  ooontry,  and  there  is 
no  trace  of  intemperance,  in  thought  or  expres- 
sion, throughout  the  whole  series  of  his  hostilities. 
He  was  the  most  generous  friend,  he  was  the  most 
plieable  enemy ;  he  rose  with  moderation,  and  he 
foU  with  dignit J.  Can  we  wonder  then  at  Lord 
Brougham's  unfeigned  antipathy  and  assumed 
contempt  1  Few  well-educated  men  are  less  able 
to  deUver  a  sound  opinion  of  s^e  than  his  lord- 
ship ;  and  perhaps  tiiere  are  not  many  of  our  con- 
temporaries who  place  a  just  value  on  Caesar's, 
diw^ilar  as  it  is  in  all  its  qualities  to  what  they 
torn  oyer  on  the  sofii^table.  There  is  calmness, 
Uiere  is  predsion,  there  is  a  perspicuity  which 
shows  ol^ects  in  their  proper  size  and  position, 
there  is  strength  without  strain,  and  superiority 
without  assertion.  I  acknowledge  my  preference 
of  his  style,  and  he  must  permit  me  to  add 
Cicero's^  to  that  which  he  considers  the  best  of  all, 
oamdy  his  own ;  and  he  must  pardon  me  if  I 
entertain  an  early  predilection  for  ea^  humour 
I  oyer  hard  vulgarity,  and  for  graceful  irony  over 
intnctable  distortion.  I  was  never  an  admirer, 
even  in  youth,  of  those  abrupt  and  splintery  sen- 
tences, which,  like  many  coarse  substances,  sparkle 
only  when  they  are  bn^en,  and  are  looked  at  only 
for  their  sharpnesses  and  inequalities. 

Cnsar  and  Cromwell  are  hung  up  in  the  same 
wicker  basket,  as  an  offering  to  the  warrior  God 
of  our  formidable  Celt's  idolatry.  Cromwell  was 
destitute  of  all  those  elegancies  which  adorned 
the  Soman  dictator,  but  he  alone  possessed  in  an 
equal  degree  all  those  whidi  ensure  the  constancy 
of  Fortune.  Both  were  needful :  one  against  an 
unjust  and  recUess  aristocracy,  whose  iMder  had 
dediied  that  he  would  follow  up  the  steps  of 
Sulla,  and  cover  the  fields  of  Italy  with  slaughter; 
the  other,  to  rescue  the  moetrdigious  and  most 
conscientious  of  his  countrymen  trom  the  perse- 
cution of  an  unchristian  and  intolerant  epiBCopaey ; 
i&d  the  bravest  friends  of  ancient  freedom,  from 
torture,  from  mutilation,  and  from  solitude  and 
death  in  pestilential  gaols.  Were  such  the  deeds 
ofCharlesI  Tes ;  but  before  an  in&lUble  church 
had  commanded  us  to  worship  him  among  the 
martyrs.    Among?  no,  not  among;  above;  and 


to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest.  This  was  wanting 
as  the  finiahing  gtroko  of  our  Reformation.  And 
was  Cromwdl  then  puret  Certainly  not;  but 
he  began  in  sincerity;  and  he  believed  to  the  last 
that  every  accession  of  power  was  an  especial 
manifestation  of  God's  mercy.  Fanaticism  hath 
always  drawn  to  herself  such  conclusions  from 
the  Bible.  Power  made  him  less  pious,  but  more 
confident  God  had  taken  him  by  the  hand  at 
first,  and  had  now  let  him  walk  by  himself:  to 
show  how  he  could  walk,  he  strode.  Religion,  in 
the  exercise  of  power,  is  more  arbitrary,  more 
intolerant)  and  more  cruel  than  monarchy ;  and 
the  sordid  arrogance  of  Preebyterianism  suc- 
ceeded to  the  splendid  tyranny  of  Episcopacy. 
The  crosier  of  Laud  was  unbroken :  those  who 
had  been  the  first  in  cursing  it,  seized  and  exer- 
cised it :  it  was  to  fidl  in  pieces  under  the  sword 
of  CromwelL  To  him  alone  are  we  indebted  for 
the  establishment  of  religious  liberty.  If  a  Yane 
and  a  Milton  have  acknowledged  the  obligation, 
how  feeble  were  the  voices  of  all  men  living,  if 
the  voices  of  all  men  living  were  raised  against  it 
Of  our  English  rulers  Oliver  holds  the  next  place 
to  Alfired;  and  it  would  be  unjust  and  igno- 
minious to  station  him  merely  on  a  level  with  the 
most  intelligent,  the  most  energetic,  and  the  most 
patriotic,  of  succeeding  kings.  He  did  indeed 
shed  blood ;  but  the  blood  he  shed  was  solely  for 
his  country,  although  without  it  he  never  would 
have  risen  to  the  Protectorate.  The  same  can  not 
be  said  of  Caesar;  nor  of  that  extraordinary  per- 
sonage whom  some  of  his  flatterers  place  beside, 
and  some  before  him. 

The  first  campaigns  of  Buonaparte  were  admir- 
ably conducted,  and  honour  and  glory  in  the 
highest  degree  are  due  to  him  for  abstaining  trom 
the  plunder  of  Italy.  It  would  be  ungenerous  to 
seize  the  obvious  idea  that,  by  his  vivid  imagina- 
tion, he  probably  saw  in  the  land  of  his  fore&thers 
his  future  realm,  without  any  such  hope  regarding 
France,  and  was  desirous  of  winning  those  golden 
opinions  which  bear  so  high  an  interest.  But 
^gypi  seems  to  be  the  country  in  which  the 
renown  of  conquerors  is  destined  to  be  tarnished. 
The  latent  vices  of  the  Persian,  of  the  Miicedo- 
nian,  of  Pompey,  of  Julius,  of  Ajitcmius,  of  Oda- 
viuB,  shot  up  here  and  brought  forth  fruits  after 
their  kind.  It  was  here  also  that  the  eagle  eye  of 
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Buonaparte  was  befilmed ;  here  forty  thousand  of 
the  best  troops  in  the  world  were  defeated  nnder 
his  guidance,  and  led  captiye  after  his  desertion. 
He  lost'HaiUy  which  he  attempted  to  reoover  bj 
force ;  he  lost  Spain,  which  he  attempted  to  seize 
by  perfidy.  And  what  generosity  or  what  policy 
did  he  display  with  Tousiiaint  rOuverture  or  with 
Ferdinand  1  Imprisonment  and  a  miserable  death 
befell  the  braver.  Is  there  a  human  heart  that 
sweUs  not  at  the  deliberate  murder  of  the  intrepid 
and  blameless  Hofert  I  say  nothing  of  Palm; 
I  say  nothing  of  D'Enghein ;  even  in  such  atoms 
as  ibese  he  found  room  enough  for  the  perpetra- 
tion of  a  crime.  They  had  indeed  Mends  to 
mourn  for  them ;  but  they  were  not  singly  worth 
whole  nations.  Their  voioesdid  not  breathe  oourage 
into  ten  thousand  breasts;  children  were  not  ear- 
ned into  churches  to  hear  their  names  uttered 
with  God's ;  if  they  had  virtues,  those  virtues 
perished  with  thrai;  Hofer's  will  ring  eternally 
on  every  mountain  and  irradiate  every  mine  <^ 
Tyrol;  Universal  Man,  domestic,  political,  and 
rdigious,  will  be  the  better  for  bJm.  When  he 
was  led  to  slaughter  in  Mantua,  some  of  those 
Italian  soldiers  who  had  followed  Buon^wrte  in 
his  earliest  victories,  shed  tears.  The  French 
themselves,  from  the  drummer  on  the  platform  to 
the  governor  in  the  citadel,  thought  of  the  cause 
that  first  united  them  in  arms,  and  knew  that  it 
was  Ho&r^s.  Buonaparte  could  no  more  pardon 
bravery  in  his  enemy  than  oowardioe  in  his  sol- 
dier. No  expression  was  too  virulent  for  Hofbr, 
for  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  or  for  any  who  had  foiled 
him.  He  spoke  contemptuously  of  Kleber,  mali- 
ciously of  Hoche :  he  could  not  even  refrain  frt>m 
an  unmanly  triumph  on  the  death  of  the  weak 
Moreau«  If  this  is  greatness,  he  certainly  did  not 
inherit  it  from  any  great  man  on  record.  Sym- 
pathy with  men  at  huge  Is  not  among  their  attri- 
butes, but  sympathy  with  the  courageous  and 
.  enterprising  may  be  found  in  all  of  them,  and 
sometimes  a  gluice  has  frdlen  from  them  so  low 
as  on  the  tomb  of  the  unfortunate.  The  inhu- 
manity of  Napoleon  was  certainly  not  dictated  by 
policy,  whose  dictates,  rightly  understood,  never 
point  in  that  direction.  It  is  unneoeasaiy  to  dis- 
cuss what  instruction  he  received  in  his  military 
school,  after  which  he  had  small  leisure  for  any 
unconnected  with  his  profession.  And  so  little 
was  his  regard  for  literature  in  others,  that  he 
drove  out  of  France  the  only  person  in  that 
countiy*  who  had  attained  any  eminence  in  it. 
His  Cbtec^Mm  was  adapted  to  send  back  the  rising 
generation  to  the  middle  ages. 

But  let  OS  consider  that  portion  of  his  policy 
which  he  studied  most^  and  on  which  he  would 
have  founded  his  power  and  looked  forward  to  the 
establishment  of  his  dynasty.  He  repudiated  the 
woman  who  attached  to  him  the  best  of  all  parties, 
by  the  sweetness  of  her  temper  and  the  activity 
of  her  beneficence ;  and  he  married  into  the  only 
fiunily  proscribed  by  the  pr^udioes  of  his  nation. 


He  soon  grew  restless  with  peace,  and  nneasy 
under  the  weight  of  his  acquisitions.  No  public 
man,  not  Pitt  himself  ever  squandered  su^  pro- 
digious means  so  unprofitably.  Anxious  to  aggran- 
dise his  fiunily,  could  he  not  have  given  the  whole 
of  Italy  to  one  brother,  leaving  Spain  as  his  privy 
purse  in  the  hands  of  its  imbedle  Bourbon  1  Could 
he  not  have  given  Poland  and  PoUsh  Pruasia  to 
the  King  of  Saxony,  and  have  placed  an  eieraal 
barrier  between  France  and  Buada  t  The  Saxon 
dominions,  with  Prussian  Silesia,  would  haTO  re- 
compensed Austria  for  the  cesrion  of  the  Yen^  ' 
tian  territories  on  the  west  of  the  TsgUameBto. 
I  do  not  suggest  these  practicabilities  |a  fiar 
dealings  toward  nations :  I  suggest  them  only  ai 
suitable  to  the  interests  of  Napdeoo,  who  abot^ 
and  threw  nations  as  another  gamester  ahakei 
and  throws  dice.  Germany  should  have  been 
broken  up  into  its  old  Haase  towna  and  sman 
principalities. 

With  such  arrangements,  all  foadble  at  one  time 
or  other,  France  would  httfe  been  unaasailabk.  In- 
stead of  which,  her  ruler  fimeied  it  neeessaiy  to 
make  an  enemy  of  Boasia.  Had  it  been  m,  he 
might  have  prcrfited  by  the  experience  of  all  who 
had  ever  invaded  the  interior  of  that  countiy.  Tlie 
extremities  of  the  Muscovite  empire  are  easily 
broken  ofl^  by  lying  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the 
trunk ;  added  to  which,  they  all  are  grafts,  impcr 
fectly  granulated  on  an  unoongenial  stock,  and 
wiUi  the  rush-bound  cement  fr^esh  and  friable 
about  them.  Moscow  never  could  be  long  retained 
by  any  hostile  forces ;  subristenee  would  be  per- 
petually cut  off  and  carried  away  from  them  hj 
hostUe  tribes,  assailing  and  retreating  aa  neoeoity 
might  demand,  and  setting  fire  to  the  harvestaaad 
the  forests.  The  inhabitants  of  that  city,e8pedally 
the  ocmmierdal  body  and  the  ancient  nobHUy, 
wouldhaverejoioedatthedemolitionof  Petenboig, 
which  notiiing  could  prevent^  the  ports  of  the 
Baltic  being  in  the  hands  of  Bnon^wrte^  and 
Dantiie  containing  stores  of  every  kind,  sufli intent 
for  an  army  the  most  numerous  that  ever  marched 
upon  the  earth.  Fot  the  Asiatic  have  eooitalned, 
in  all  ages,  less  than  a  fifth  of  fighting  man,  Hm 
rest  b^ig  merdiants,  husbandmen,  droT«B,arti- 
sans,  and  other  foUowert  of  the  camp.  The  alens 
had  been  conveyed  by  the  coast,  instead  of  MDpk^- 
ing two-thirds  of  the  eavaby;  and  the  Xli«  of 
Sweden  had  been  invited  to  take  pnssMiina  ef  a 
fortress  (forcity  there  woidd  have  beeBBone^  pro- 
tecting a  provinee  long  nnder  his  sMwn,  and 
reluctantiy  torn  away  firom  ii  No  nuya  «Mr  yet 
obtained  the  lasting  renown  of  a  eennawate 
general,  who  committed  the  same  mistahMaa  had 
been  committed  in  the  same  poiitioB  by  tksae 
before  him;  who  sofihred  great  lovewes  if  gitii 
improvidence ;  who  never  rose  np  again  ate  one 
discomfiture ;  or  who  led  forth  amy  wpm  m^J 
fruitlessly.  ^t^pfAwm,  in  the  last  ysM^^hia 
sovianty,  fought  without  aim,  vanqoiahed  vlifciBi 
g^ory,  and  poished  without  defoat 

Did  Gustavus  Adolphus,  did  Fiaiwrifli',  did 
Washington,  ever  experience  a  great  JMWve  by 
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eonrndtting  a  great  ixnprodenoe  1  For  on  this 
main  qiiestion  rests  the  solid  praise  of  general- 
Mp,  Buonaparte,  after  affironting  every  potentate 
of  erery  dimension  by  the  mdeness  of  bis  nature 
and  ihe  insolenee  of  his  domination,  left  to  every 
one  of  them  sufficient  power  to  retaliate.  Surely 
he  mnst  have  read  ^his  Machiavelli  npside-down ! 
A  king  should  never  be  struck  unleas  in  a  vital 
park  Cromwell,  with  many  scruples,  comnutted 
not  tiiis  mistake :  BuonaiMurte,  with  none,  com- 
mitted it  The  shadow  of  .Cromwell's  name 
ovefawed  the  most  confident  and  haughty.  He 
intimidated  Holland,  he  humiliated  Spain,  and 
he  tiqated  the  supple  Mazarine,  the  ruler  of 
France,  about  his  finger.  All  those  nations  had 
then  attained  the  summit  of  their  prosperity ;  all 
were  unfriendly  to  the  rising  power  of  England ; 
an  trembled  at  the  authority  of  that  single  man 
who  eoerced  at  once  her  aristocracy,  her  priest- 
hood, and  her  fitctions.  No  agent  of  equal  potency 
and  eqnal  moderation  had  appeared  upon  earth 
before.  He  walked  into  a  den  of  lions  and  scourged 
them  growling  out :  Buonaparte  was  pushed  into 
a  menagerie  of  monkeys,  and  fiunted  at  their 
grimaces.  His  brother's  beU  and  Oudinot's  grena- 
diers fri^tened  them  ofiT,  and  saved  him.  Meteors 
lo<^  larger  than  fixed  stars,  and  strike  with  more 
admiration  the  beholder.  Those  who  know  not 
what  they  are,  call  them  pretematuraL  They 
venerate  in  Buonaparte  what  they  would  ridicule 
in  a  gipsy  on  the  road-side ;  his  lucky  and  un- 
lucky days,  his  ruling  star,  his  ascendant  They 
bend  over  his  emetic  with  gravity,  and  tell  us  that 
poison  has  no  power  over  him.  Nevertheless,  the 
very  men  who  owed  their  fortunes  to  him  found 
him  incompetent  to  mainfaiTi  them  in  security. 
In  the  whole  of  Europe  there  was  one  single  great 
man  opposed  to  him,  wanting  all  the  means  of 
sabefatence  for  an  army,  and  thwarted  in  all  his 
endeavours  by  those  for  whose  liberation  he 
Iboght  His  bugles  on  the  Pyrenees  dissolved 
Ike  trance  of  Europe.  He  showed  the  worid  that 
miOitBiy  glory  may  be  intensely  bright  without 
tha  asBomption  of  sovranty,  and  that  histoiy  is 
beet  oecnpied  with  it  when  she  merely  transcribes 
Ugofdersanddespatehes.  Englishmen  will  always 
preftr  the  true  and  modest  to  the  fiUse  and  mere- 
tridonfl :  and  every  experienced  eye  will  estimate 
a  Yalican  fresco-  more  highly  than  a  staircase 
tanspweency.  Rudeness,  fiUsehood,  malignity, 
ib4  revenge,  have  belonged  in  common  to  many 
great  conquerors,  but  never  to  one  great  man. 
CwaweiU  had  indulged  in  the  least  vile  of  these ; 
Vai  en  his  assumption  of  power  he  recollected 
tiuKtha  waa  a  gentleman.  No  burst  of  rage,  no 
«ally  of  ribaldry,  no  expression  of  contemptuous- 
neai,  was  ever  heard  from  the  Lord  Protector.  He 
eeuki  subdue  m  conciliate  or  spell-bind  the  mas- 
^<W|4iito  of  his  age :  but  it  is  a  genius  of  a  &r 
^Hhnat  order  that  is  to  seize  and  hold  Futurity; 
'  "tanuat  be  such  a  genius  as  Shakspeare's  or  Mil 
ton's.  No  sooner  was  Cromwell  in  his  grave,  than 
all  ha4iad  won  for  himself  and  for  his  country 
If  we  must  admire  the  snccesfifiil,  how- 


ever brief  and  hollow  the  advantages  of  thdt 
success,  our  admiration  is  not  due  to  those  whose 
resources  were  almost  inexhaustible,  and  which 
nothing  but  profligate  imprudence  could  exhaust, 
but  to  those  who  resisted  great  forces  with  means 
apparently  inadequate,  such  as  Kosciusko  and 
Hofer,  Hannibal  and  Sertorius,  Alexander  and 
CflBsar,  Charles  of  Sweden  and  Frederick  of 
Prussia.  Above  all  these,  and  indeed  above  all 
princes,  stands  high  Gustavus  Adolphus;  one  of 
whose  armies  in  the  space  of  six  weeks  had  seen 
the  estuary  of  the  Elbe  and  the  steeples  of 
Vienna ;  another,  if  a  fever  had  not  wasted  it  on 
the  Lake  of  Como,  would  within  less  time  have 
chaunted  Luthef  s  Hymn  in  St  Petef  s.  But 
none  of  these  potentates  had  attempted  the  down- 
fidl  or  the  disgrace  of  England.  Napoleon,  on  the 
contrary,  stood  at  the  head  of  that  confederacy 
whose  orators  were  consulting  the  interests  of 
France  in  the  British  parliament  He  has  left  to 
the  most  turbulent  and  unprincipled  of  them  a 
very  memorable  lesson.  The  schoolmaster  is 
abroad  in  the  guise  of  Buonaparte.  He  reminds 
than  how,  when  his  hands  were  full,  th^  dropped 
what  they  held  by  grasping  at  what  th^  could 
not  hold :  how  he  made  enemies  of  those  who 
might  have  been  neutrals  or  friends :  how  he  was 
driven  out  by  weaker  men  than  himself :  and  how 
he  sank  at  last  the  unpitied  victim  of  disappointed 
ambition.  Lord  Brougham  will  not  allow  us  to 
contemplate  greatness  at  our  leisure :  he  will  not 
allow  us  indeed  to  look  at  it  for  a  moment 
Caesar  must  be  stript  of  all  his  laurels  and  left 
bald,  or  some  rude  soldier  with  bemocking  ges- 
tures must  be  thrust  before  his  triumph.  If  he 
fighte,  he  does  not  know  how  to  hold  his  sword ; 
if  he  speaks,  he  speaks  vile  Latin.  I  wonder  that 
Cromwell  fiires  no  better ;  if,  signal  as  were  his 
earlier  services  to  his  country,  he  lived  a  hypocrite 
and  he  died  a  traitor.  MUton  is  indeed  less  par- 
donable. He  adhered  through  good  report  and 
through  evil  report  (and  there  was  enough  of 
both)  to  those  who  had  asserted  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  who  alone  were  able  to  maintain  it 
But  an  angry  cracked  voice  is  now  raised 
against  that  eloquence 

<«0f  whleh  all  Boropa  rang  from  ilde  to  ridA." 

I  shall  make  only  a  few  remarks  on  his  English, 
and  a  few  preliminary  on  the  importance  of  style 
in  genera],  which  none  understood  better  than  he. 
The  greats  part  of  those  who  are  most  ambitious 
of  it  are  unaware  of  all  ite  value.  Thought  does 
not  separate  man  from  the  brutes ;  for  the  brutes 
think :  but  man  alone  thinks  beyond  the  moment 
and  beyond  himsell  Speech  does  not  separate 
them ;  for  speech  is  common  to  all  perhaps,  more 
or  less  articulate,  and  conveyed  and  received 
through  different  organs  in  the  lower  and  more 
inert  Man's  thought^  which  seems  imperishable, 
loses  its  form,  and  runs  along  from  proprietor  to 
impropriator,  like  any  other  transitcny  thing,  un- 
less it  is  invested  so  becomingly  and  nobly  that  no 
successor  can  improve  upcm  it,  by  any  new  &8hion 
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or  combination.  For  want  of  dignity  or  beauty, 
many  good  things  are  passed  and  forgotten ;  and 
much  ancient  wisdom  is  oyer-ron  and  hidden  by 
a  rampant  verdure,  succulent  but  unsubstantial 
It  would  be  invidious  to  bring  forward  proofe  of 
this  out  of  authors  in  poetry  and  prose,  now  living 
or  lately  dead.  A  distinction  must^  however,  be 
made  between  what  falls  upon  many,  like  rain, 
and  what  is  purloined  from  a  cistern  or  a  conduit 
belonging  to  another  man's  house.  There  are 
things  which  were  another^s  before  they  were 
ours,  and  are  not  the  less  ours  for  that;  not  less 
than  my  estate  is  mine  because  it  was  my  grand- 
fothefs.  There  are  features,  there  are  voices, 
there  are  thoughts^  very  simibir  in  many ;  and 
when  ideas  strike  the  same  chord  in  any  two  with 
the  same  intensity,  the  expression  must  be  nearly 
the  same.  Let  those  who  look  upon  style  as  un- 
worthy of  much  attention,  ask  themselves  how 
many,  in  proportion  to  men  of  genius,  have  ex- 
celled in  it.  In  all  languages,  ancient  and  modem, 
are  there  ten  prose- writers  at  once  harmonious, 
correct,  and  energetic?  Harmony  and  correct- 
ness are  not  uncommon  separately,  and  force  is 
occasionally  with  each ;  but  where,  excepting  in 
Milton,  where,  among  all  the  modems,  is  eneigy 
to  be  found  always  in  the  right  place  1  Even 
Cicero  is  defective  here,  and  sometimes  in  the 
most  elaborate  of  his  orations.  In  the  time  of 
Milton  it  was  not  customary  for  men  of  abilities 
to  address  to  the  people  at  Urge  what  might 
inflame  their  passions.  The  app^  was  made  to 
the  serious,  to  the  well-informed,  to  the  leamed, 
and  was  made  in  the  language  of  their  studies. 
The  phraseology  of  our  Bible,  on  which  no  subse- 
quent age  has  improved,  was  thought  to  cany 
with  it  solemnity  and  authority ;  and  even  when 
popuhir  feelings  were  to  be  aroused  to  popular 
interests,  the  language  of  the  prophets  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  language  of  the  vulgar.  Hence, 
amid  the  complicated  antagtmisms  of  war  there 
was  more  austerity  than  ferocity.  The  gentlemen 
who  attended  the  court  avoided  the  speech  as 
they  avoided  the  manners  of  their  adversaries. 
Waller,  Cowley,  and  South,  were  resolved  to  refine 
what  was  already  pure  gold,  and  inadvertently 
threw  into  the  cradble  many  old  fiunily  jeweled 
deeply  enchased  within  it  Eliot,  Fym,  Selden, 
and  Milton,  reverenced  their  &ther*s  house,  and 
retained  its  rich  language  unmodified.  Lord 
Brougham  would  make  us  believe  that  scarcely  a 
sentence  in  Milton  is  easy,  natural,  and  vema- 
cubir.  Neverthdess,  in  all  his  dissertations,  there 
are  many  which  might  appear  to  have  been  written 


in  our  days,  if  indeed  any  writer  in  our  days  were 
endowed  with  the  same  might  and  majesty.  Even 
in  his  Treatise  on  Divorce,  where  the  Bible  wu 
most  open  to  him  for  quotations,  and  where  he 
might  be  the  most  expected  to  reenr  to  the  grave 
and  antiquated,  he  has  often  employed,  in  the 
midst  of  Geological  questions  and  juridical  formu- 
laries, the  plainest  terms  of  his  contemporaries. 
Even  his  arguments  against  prelacy,  where  he 
rises  into  poetry  like  the  old  prophets,  and  where 
his  ardent  words  ^assume  in  their  periphery  the 
rounded  form  of  verse,  there  is  nothing  stiff  or 
constrained.  I  remember  a  glorious  proof  of  this 
remark,  which  I  believe  I  have  quoted  before, 
but  no  time  is  lost  by  reading  it  twice. 

"...  Bat  when  Ood  oominaiids  to  take  tbetnnnpet. 
And  blowadoloroasorthrniiiigliUwt, 
It  reatt  not  with  man't  will  what  ha  ahall  aaj. 
Or  what  he  shall  oonoeaL" 

Was  ever  anything  more  like  the  inspintion  it 
refers  to  1  Where  is  the  harahness  in  it  t  where  b 
the  inversion  I 

The  style  usually  follows  the  confomialaon  of 
the  mind.  Solenmity  and  stateliness  are  Milton's 
chief  characteristics.  Nothing  is  less  solemn, 
lees  stately,  less  composed,  or  leas  equable;,  than 
Lord  Brougham's.  When  he  is  most  vivadoos, 
he  shows  it  by  twitches  <^  sarcasm ;  and  i^en  he 
springs  highest,  it  is  from  agony.  He  might  have 
improved  his  manner  by  recurring  to  Shaftesbury 
and  Bolingbroke,  equally  discontented  politidans: 
but  there  was  sometldng  of  high  tM^ediog  in  their 
attacks,  and  more  of  the  rapier  than  tif  the  blud- 
geon. He  found  their  society  uncongenial  to  him, 
and  trundled  home  in  preference  the  sour  quartet^ 
cask  of  Smollett  Mimy  acrid  plants  throw  oat 
specious  and  showy  flowers ;  few  of  these  are  to 
be  found  in  his  garden.  What  then  has  he  1  I 
will  tell  you  what  he  has :  more  various  and 
greater  talenta  than  any  other  man  ever  was 
adorned  with,  ^ho  had  nothing  of  genius  and 
little  of  discretion.  He  has  exhibited  a  dear 
compendious  proofrthat  a  work  of  extraordinaiy 
fiction  may  be  elaborated  in  the  utter  penary  of 
all  those  qualities  which  we  usually  assign  to 
imagination.  Between  the  language  of  Milton 
and  Brougham  there  is  as  much  difierence  as 
between  an  organ  and  a  bagpipe.  One  of  theae 
instruments  fills,  and  makes,  to  vibrate,  the 
amplest^  the  loftiest^  the  most  venerable  edifices, 
and  accords  with  all  that  is  magnificent  and 
holy;  the  other  is  followed  by  vile  animals  in 
fiintastical  dresses  and  antic  gestures^  and  sot- 
rounded  by  the  clamorous  and  disorderiy. 


A  STORY  OF  SANTANDER. 


DoH  Luis  Cabiea-di-Mobo  was  a  widower,  with 
two  sons,  Antonio  and  Ignado.  His  younger 
brother,  named  also  Ignado,  had  married  a  rieh 
heiress  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  Both  parents  died, 
leaving  an  only  daughter,  seven  years  old,  to  the 
guardianship  of  Don  Luis,  and  intimating  a  wish. 


and  providing  by  will  and  testament^  that  Ueshi 
due  time  should  espouse  her  cousin  Ignado. 

Don  Luis  was  itjdced  at  the  injunctlcm :  for 
he  disliked  his  elder  son  fitnn  the  cradle.  This 
was  remarkable ;  especially  as  his  lady,  the  DoAa 
Pedrila>  had  continued  long  without  offering; 
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aad  Antomo  wbb  her  first-boriL  Beside  which, 
there  were  mjBteriee,  and  signs^  and  tokens,  such 
as  ought  to  have  taught  him  hotter.  His  whole 
household  were  amazed,  and  edified,  and  awed,  at 
the  resolt  of  supplications  which,  after  four  years 
of  frottleBB  marriage,  had  produced  this  hleesing : 
and  the  Moor's  head,  the  blazon  of  the  fiunily, 
was  displayed  by  them,  with  greater  pride  than 
erer,  in  the  balcony  of  Uie  ancient  mansion-house. 
Alnmt  a  year  before  this  erent,  an  Irish  ensign 
had  entered  the  service  of  Spain.  Leave  of  ab- 
sence was  given  him  to  visit  his  maternal  uncle, 
the  dean  of  Santander,  near  which  city  was  the 
residence  of  Don  Luis.  Subsequently,  Dofia 
Pedrila  saw  him  so  often,  and  was  so  impressed 
by  his  appearance,  that  it  was  reported  in  the 
fiunily,  and  the  report  was  by  no  means  discou- 
nged  by  the  dean,  that  Ensign  Lndus  O'Donnell, 
now  entitled  Don  Ludo,  had  been  dreamt  of  by 
Dofia  Pedrila>  not  once  only,  or  occasionally,  but 
on  the  three  successive  vigils  <^  the  three  glorious 
saints  who  were  more  especially  the  patrons  of 
the  house.  Under  the  impression  of  these 
dreams,  there  was  a  wonderful  likeness  of  the  in- 
&iit  to  Don  Ludo,  which  Don  Luis  was  the  first 
to  perodve,  and  the  last  to  commxmicate.  It  ex- 
tended to  the  colour  of  the  hair  and  of  the  eyes. 
Surely  it  ought  to  have  rendered  a  reasonable 
man  more  pious  and  paternal,  but  it  produced 
qoite  a  oontraiy  efifecL  He  could  hardly  endure 
to  hear  ^e  three  glorious  saints  mentioned ;  and, 
iriioiever  he  uttered  their  names,  he  elongated 
the  syllables  with  useless  emphasis  and  graceless 
pertinadty.  Moreover,  in  speaking  of  the  child 
to  its  numerous  admirers,  he  swore  that  the  crea- 
ture was  ugly  and  white-blooded.  Within  two 
more  years,  Dofia  Pedrila  bore  another  son  to 
him,  and  died.  This  son,  Ignado,  came  into  the 
worid  a  few  months  before  his  cousin  Ifies,  and 
the  &thers  were  confident  that  the  union  of  two 
soeh  congenial  names  would  secure  the  happiness 
of  the  children,  and  of  their  posterity. 

Before  Antonio  had  completed  quite  eleven 
years,  he  was  sent  for  his  education  to  Salamanca, 
not  as  a  collegian,  but  as  a  pupil  under  an  old 
officer,  a  friend  of  Don  Luis,  who,  being  some- 
what studious,  had  retired  to  end  his  days  in  that 
oty.  Here  the  boy,  although  he  made  no  unsa- 
tis&etory  progress  in  polite  literature,  engaged 
more  willingly  with  his  tutor  in  manly  exercises, 
likewise  in  singing  and  pUying  on  the  guitar. 
He  was  never  invited  home  for  three  entire  years ; 
but  Ignado,  who  was  of  the  mildest  temper  and 
Undest  disposition,  remembering  the  playfulness 
and  fondness  of  Antonio,  united  his  entreaties 
with  those  of  Ifies,  that  he  might  return.  Don 
Luis,  in  reply,  threw  a  1^  over  a  knee. 

**  Unde,"  said  Ifies,  "  he  cannot  ride  on  that 
knee  all  the  way  from  Salamanca ;  send  my  mule 
for  him,  saddle,  bridle,  and  ropes,  and  the  little  bit 
of  gUt  leather  for  the  crupper,  from  the  shrine  of 
blessed  St  Antonio,  his  patron,  no  less  than  the 
patron  of  mules  and  horses.  Ignado  says  we 
must  have  him,  and  have  him  we  will,  if  prayers 


and  masses  go  for  anything.  Can  not  we  sing! 
can  not  we  play  1  What  would  you  wish  for  his 
studies)  heresy,  magic,  freemasonry,  chemistiy, 
necromancy  1  We  want  him,  dear  uncle ;  we  want 
him  sadly  with  us.  You  always  g^ve  us  what  we 
ask  for  in  reason.  Come  now,  a  kiss,  uncle!  and 
then  the  mule  out  of  the  stable.  Come ;  we  will 
hdp  you  to  write  the  letter,  as  you  are  somewhat 
out  of  practice,  and  I  know  how  to  fold  one  up, 
after  a  trial  or  two.'' 

Ko  one  could  resist  this  i^peal :  Antonio  was 
sent  for;  he  returned  in  raptures.  On  his  first 
entrance,  the  livdy  eyes  of  Ifies,  full  of  curiosity, 
were  bent  toward  him ;  but  he  regarded  her  not ; 
he  threw  his  arms  round  Ignado,  lifted  him  off 
the  ground,  set  him  down  again,  gazed  on  his 
fiice,  and  burst  suddenly  into  tears. 

» Ignado,  my  Ignado,  how  light  you  are !  how 
thin!  howpaUid!  howweakl" 

Don  Luis  looked  on,  and  muttered  something 
inaudible.  Antonio,  fearful  of  having  offended 
his  worthy  genitor  by  neglect  of  duty,  sprang  from 
his  d^ection,  clasped  the  waist  of  Don  Luis,  and 
then  filling  at  his  feet,  asked  his  blessing.  Don 
Luis,  with  bitter  composure,  prayed  the  three 
saints  to  bestow  it,  as  they  might  well  do,  he  said, 
on  the  young  Sefior  Don  Antonio  now  before 
them,  l^e  boy  kissed  his  hand  and  thanked  him 
fervently ;  and  now,  in  his  inconsiderate  joyous- 
ness,  another  spring  forward ;  but  he  stopped  in 
the  midst  of  it,  and  instead  of  running  up  at  once 
to  Ifies,  who  bit  her  lip  and  pinched  her  veil,  he 
turned  again  to  Ignado,  and  asked  him  in  a 
whisper  whether  ooudns  were  forced  to  kiss,  after 
an  absence  of  only  three  years? 

''Certainly  not,"  replied  Ignado.  But  Ifies 
came  up,  and  pouting  a  little,  gave  him  her  hand 
spontaneously,  and  helped  him  moreover  to  raise 
it  to  his  lips,  saying,  as  he  blushed  at  it,  "  Ton 
simpleton  I  you  coward ! " 

Antonio  bore  mmpUlon  pretty  well;  eonard 
amused  him,  and  gave  him  spirit ;  he  seized  her 
hand  afresh,  and  kept  it  withhi  his,  although  she 
pushed  the  other  against  his  breast;  the  little 
hand,  with  its  five  arches  of  pink  polished  nuls 
half  hidden  in  his  waistcoat^  the  little  hand  sprout- 
ing forth  at  him,  soft  and  pulpy  as  that  downy 
bud  which  swells  and  bursts  into  the  vine-leaf, 

Antonio  never  saw  in  her  any  other  object  than 
the  betrothed  of  his  brother,  and  never  was  with 
her  so  willingly  as  with  him.  Kor  indeed  did 
Ifies  care  much  about  Antonio,  but  wished  he 
could  be  a  little  more  attentive  and  polite,  and 
sing  in  a  chamber  as  willingly  as  in  a  chesnut-tree. 
After  six  weeks,  Don  Luis  observed  that  Antonio 
was  interrupting  the  studies  of  Ignado,  and  ne- 
glecting his  own.  Accordingly  he  was  sent  back 
to  Salamanca,  where  he  continued  five  whole  years 
without  recall  At  this  time  the  French  armies 
had  invaded  Spain :  the  old  officer,  Don  Pablo 
Espinosa,  who  directed  the  studies  of  Antonio, 
wrote  to  his  &ther  that  the  gallant  youth,  now  in 
his  twentieth  year,  desired  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
regiment  of  the  province,  next  to  himself,  as  a 
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▼olanteer  and  »  private.  In  the  fnlnefls  of  Joy, 
Don  Luis  announced  these  tidings  to  Ignacio  and 
Ifies.  They  both  turned  pale,  both  threw  them- 
selyes  on  tiie  floor  before  him,  entreating  and 
imploring  him  to  forbid  it.  Their  supplicationB 
and  their  tears  for  many  days  were  insufficient  to 
mollify  Don  Luis.  By  thia  time,  a  large  diyision 
of  the  French  army  had  surrendered,  and  insur- 
rection was  universaL  Don  Pablo  was  constrained, 
by  three  urgent  letters,  of  which  the  fiither^s  was 
however  the  least  so,  to  leave  his  pupil  at  the 
university:  he  himself  took  the  field,  and  pe- 
rished in  the  first  battle.  Antonio,  disappointed 
in  his  hopes  of  distinction,  swore  to  avenge^his 
tutor's  death,  and  his  countiy's  honour.  His 
noble  person,  his  extraordinary  strength,  his  elo- 
quent tongue,  his  unquestioned  bravery,  soon 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  many  students,  and  he 
was  always  the  first  to  advise  and  execute  the 
most  difficult  and  dangerous  enterprises. 

Toward  the  north  of  Spain  the  enemy  had  ral- 
lied, and  had  won  indeed  the  battle  of  Rio-Seco, 
but  within  a  month  were  retreating  in  all  direc- 
tions. Antonio,  bound  by  no  other  duties  than 
those  of  a  volunteer,  acceded  at  last  to  the  earnest 
and  repeated  wishes  of  his  brother  and  cousin, 
that  he  would  in  this  interval  return  to  them. 
Don  Luis  said  he  would  be  a  madman  wherever 
he  was,  but  might  return  if  he  liked  it,  both  he 
and  his  guitar.  On  the  first  of  August,  1808,  the 
visitor  passed  again  the  threshold  of  his  native 
home.  Covered  as  he  was  with  dust,  he  entered 
the  apartment  where  the  fiunily  were  seated.  The 
sun  was  setting,  and  the  supper  had  just  been 
taken  off  the  table,  excepting  two  small  flasks  of 
red  and  white  wine,  part  of  a  water-melon,  and 
some  pomegranates.  In  &ct,  more  was  remain- 
ing than  had  been  eaten  or  removed,  not  reckon- 
ing a  radish  of  extraordinary  length  and  tenuity, 
which  the  Sefiorita  Ifies  was  twisting  round  her 
thumb.  It  was  no  waste ;  there  was  not  any  use 
for  it ;  many  things  in  tiie  house  were  better  to 
mend  harness  wIUl  Moreover  on  the  sideboard 
there  were  sundry  yellow  peaches,  of  such  a  use, 
weight)  and  hardness,  that  only  a  confident  and 
rash  invader  would  traverse  the  country  in  the 
season  of  their  maturity,  unless  he  had  collected 
the  most  accurate  information  that  powder  was 
deficient  in  the  arsenals. 

At  the  dusty  apparition,  at  the  beard  and 
whiskers  never  seen  before,  at  the  broad  and 
belted  shoulder,  at  the  loud  spurred  boot,  at  the 
long  and  hurried  stride  toward  the  party,  Don 
Luis  stared ;  Don  Ignacio  stared ;  Dofia  Ifies  cast 
her  ^es  on  the  ground,  and  said,  '<  ^Tis  he  T  The 
brother,  whether  he  heard  her  or  not,  repeated 
the  words,  "  'Us  he  I "  and  rushed  into  his  arms. 
Don  Luis  himself  rose  slowly  fimn  his  chair,  and 
welcomed  him.  Ifies  was  the  nearest  to  him,  and 
seemed  abashed. 

''  My  cousin  I "  said  Antonio,  bending  down  to 
her,  "  I  have  yet  to  remove  in  part  the  name  of 
coward,"  and,  lifting  her  hand  from  her  apron,  he 
kissed  the  extremities  of  her  fingers.    "  Brother  I 


one  more  embrace,  and  then  for  those  prom^gia- 
nates :  I  am  thirsty  to  death.  God  be  with  ycm, 
my  dear,  kind,  honoured  &ther  I  you  look  upon 
me  with  more  than  usual,  and  much  more  than 
merited,  affection."  Don  Luis  did  indeed  regard 
him  with  much  oomplaceui^.  "I  must  empty 
those  two  flasks,  my  beloved  father,  to  your 
health."  So  sajring,  he  poured  the  contents  of 
one  into  a  capacious  beaker,  with  about  the  same 
quantity  of  water,  and  swallowed  it  at  a  draoghi 

"What  lady  have  you  engulfed  with  that 
enormous  gasp  1 "  asked  Ifies^  with  timid  shynesB  ; 
''will  she  never  rise  up,  do  yon  think,  in  judg- 
ment against  you  1 " 

"Praymix  me  the  flasknearyou,"  said  be,  "in 
like  manner  as  the  last,  and  then  perhi^  I  msj 
answer  you,  my  sweet  cousin ;  bat  tdl  me,  Iftes, 
whether  I  did  not  rasp  your  nails  with  my  thinly 
and  hard  l^psl" 

**  Tea,  and  with  that  horrid  brake  above,"  said 
she,  pouring  out  the  wine  and  water,  and  ofier- 
ingit. 

Don  Luis  all  this  time  had  kept  his  eyes  con- 
stantly on  his  son,  and  began  to  prognosticate  in 
him  a  valiant  defender ;  then  discovered,  first  in 
one  feature,  afterward  in  another,  a  reaemblance 
to  himself;  and  lastly,  he  was  persuaded  in  his 
own  mind,  that  he  had  been  prejudiced  and  pre- 
cipitate when  he  was  younger.  The  spirit  of 
hospitality  was  aroused  by  paternal  love :  he  gave 
orders  for  a  fowl  to  be  killed  instantaneously,  even 
the  hen  on  her  nest  rather  than  none,  although 
the  omelet  might  be  thinner  for  it  on  tie 
morrow.  Such  waa  the  charm  the  gallant  and 
gay  Antonio  breathed  about  the  house.  He  was 
peculiarly  pleased  and  gratified  by  the  snavi^  of 
his  &ther,  not  that  he  ever  had  doubted  of  his 
affection,  but  he  had  fimcied  that  his  own  bois 
terous  manners  had  rendered  him  less  an  object  of 
solicitude.  He  had  always  been  glad  to  see  it  be- 
stowed on  his  brother,  whose  delicate  health  and 
sensitive  nature  so  much  required  it. 

Ko  house  in  Spain,  where  few  were  h»ftpj  then, 
contiuned  four  happier  inmates.  Ignaeio,  it  is 
true,  became  thinner  daily,  and  ceased  after  a 
time  to  join  in  the  morning  walks  of  his  brother 
and  Ifies ;  but  he  was  always  of  the  party  when, 
returning  from  the  siesta,  th^  took  up  their 
guitars,  and  tuned  each  otWs. 

Were  there  ever  two  comely  and  sensitive 
young  persons,  posseedng  sweet  voices,  exercinBg 
them  daily  together,  bending  over  the  same  bo(^ 
expressing  the  same  sentiment  in  its  most  pas- 
sionate accents,  were  they  ever  long  exempt  from 
the  gentle  intrusion  of  one  sweet  stranger  1 
Neither  Ifies  nor  Antonio  was  aware  of  it :  both 
would  have  smiled  in  the  beginning,  and  both 
would  have  afterward  been  indignant  at  any  such 
surmise.  But  revolutions  in  states  effect  no  revo- 
lutions in  nature.  The  French,  who  changed 
everything  else,  left  the  human  heart  as  they 
found  it  Ignacio  feared,  but  said  nothing.  An- 
tonio too,  although  much  later,  was  awakened  to 
the  truth,  and  determined  on  departure.    And 
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now  Ignaeio  wis  ashamed  and  griefred  at  his  sns- 
pidons,  and  would  have  delayed  his  brother,  who 
diBsembled  hia  observation  of  them ;  bnt  the  poor 
joath's  health,  always  slender,  had  given  way 
under  ihessL  For  several  days  he  had  taken  to 
hia  bed ;  fever  had  seized  him,  and  had  been  sab- 
dned.  But  there  is  a  rose  which  Death  lays 
quietly  on  the  cheek  of  the  devoted,  before  the 
poppy  sheds  on  it  its  tranqoillising  leaves :  it  had 
seUtod  immoveably  in  the  midst  of  Ignado's 
smilee,  smiles  tranqoiUy  despondent  Seldom 
did  Antonio  leave  his  bedside,  but  never  had  he 
yet  possessed  the  courage  to  inquire  the  cause  of 
those  sighs  and  tears,  which  burst  forth  in  every 
moment  of  silence,  and  then  only.  At  length 
however  he  resolved  on  it»  that  he  might  assure 
him  the  more  confidently  of  his  recovery,  having 
first  requested  Ifies  that,  whenever  he  was  absent^ 
she  would  supply  his  place. 
"  Can  not  we  go  together  t  "*  said  she,  disquieted. 
"  No,  sefiora  1  **  answered  he,  with  stem  sadness, 
"we  can  not.  Tou  owe  this  duty  to  the  compa- 
nion of  your  girlhood,  to  the  bequeathed  of  your 
parents,  to  your  betrothed  1 " 

At  that  word  sudden  paleness  overspread  her 
countenance;  her  lips,  which  never  before  had 
lost  their  rich  colour,  fiided  and  quivered;  no 
reply  could  pass  them,  had  any  been  ready :  even 
the  sigh  was  drawn  suddenly  back:  not  one 
eec^ied.  In  all  that  was  visible  she  was  motion- 
leas.  But  now  with  strong  impulse  she  pressed 
both  palms  against  her  bosom,  and  turned  away. 
The  suddenness  and  the  sound  struck  terror  into 
the  heart  of  Antonio.  He  laid  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  and  looked  into  her  &ce.  Tears  glit- 
tered on  the  folds  of  the  long  black  veil;  and 
they  were  not  the  tears  of  Ifies.  But  now  she  also 
shed  them.  Alas !  from  how  many  and  from 
what  distant  sources  do  they  flow ! 

Ifies  went;  she  sobbed  at  the  door,  but  she 
went.  No  song  that  evening;  no  book,  no  ro- 
mance of  love,  no  narrative  of  war :  the  French 
were  as  foigotten  as  the  Moors. 

Morning  rose  fresh  and  radiant :  but  the  dim 
lavender  on  each  side  of  the  narrow  pathway  had 
all  its  dew  upon  it;  the  cistus  was  opening  its 
daily  flowers,  with  no  finger  to  press  down  and 
attempt  to  smoothen  the  crumpled  leaves ;  none 
to  apply  its  viscous  cup  in  playfiil  malice  against 
the  trim  ornament  of  a  smiling  lip.  Nobody 
thought  of  looking  for  the  large  green  lizard  on 
the  limestone  by  the  twisted  rosemary-bush, 
eovered  with  as  many  bees  as  blossoms,  and  up- 
rearing  as  many  roots  as  branches  above  the  pros- 
trate walL  Nobody  thought  of  asking  "  Did  you 
ever  know  any  creature  who  panted  so  quickly  as 
that  foolish  lizard? . .  I  mean  in  battle."  Nobody 
met  the  inquiry  with,  "  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any 
one  who  felt  anything  a  little,  a  very  little  like  it, 
at  the  cembalo  r* 

Antonio,  at  this  early  hour,  was  seated  on  the 
edge  of  his  brother^s  bed,  asking  him,  with  kind 
diaaimulation,  what  reason  he  could  possibly  have 
to  doubt  liies'  love  and  constancy. 


"  At  first,"  replied  Ignado,  «ahe  used  toliold 
my  hand,  to  look  anxiously  in  my  fiice,  and  to 
wipe  away  her  tears  that  she  might  see  it  the 
more  distinctly  in  this  darkened  chambcs.  Now 
she  has  forgotten  to  take  my  hand ;  she  looks  as 
often  into  my  tuce,  but  not  anjtiously ;  not  even 
inquiringly ;  she  lets  her  tears  rise  and  diy  again; 
she  never  wipes  them  away,  and  seldom  hides 
them.  This  at  least  is  a  change  in  her ;  perhaps 
no  favourable  one  for  me."  Antonio  thus  an- 
swered him :  **  Ignado,  if  we  would  rest  at  all, 
we  must  change  our  posture  in  grief  as  in  bed. 
The  first  moments  are  not  like  the  second,  nor 
the  second  like  the  last  Be  confident  in  her ;  be 
confident  in  me :  within  two  hours  you  shtJl,  I 
promise  you,  whether  you  will  or  not.  Farewell, 
my  beloved  brother  I  You  are  weary ;  dose  but 
your  eyes  for  sleep,  and  sleep  shall  come.  I  will 
not  awaken  you,  eren  with  glad  tidings.** 

Folding  his  aims,  he  left  the  chamber  with  a 
firm  step.  Within  two  hours  he  entered  it  again ; 
but  howt  Hateful  as  monastic  life  had  ever 
appeared  to  him,  ridiculous  as  he  daily  in  SaU- 
manca  had  called  its  institutions,  indififerent  and 
incredulous  as  he  latdy  had  become  to  many 
artides  of  the  fidth,  having  been  educated  dnder 
the  tuition  of  a  soldier,  so  free  in  his  opinions 
as  once  to  have  ezdted  the  notice  and  question- 
ings of  the  Inquisition,  he  went  resolutely  forth 
at  daybreak,  and  prevailed  on  the  superior  of  a 
monastic  order  to  admit  him  into  it  at  once,  as 
its  sworn  defender.  He  returned  in*  the  vestments 
of  that  order,  and  entered  the  bedchamber  in 
silence.  His  brother  had  slept,  and  was  yet  sleep- 
ing. He  gently  undrew  the  curtain,  and  stood 
motionless.  Ignacio  at  last  moved  his  dbow,  and 
sighed  fiuntly ;  he  then  rested  on  it  a  little,  and 
raised  his  che^  higher  on  the  pillow ;  it  had  lost 
the  gift  of  rest ;  its  virtues  were  departed  from 
it ;  ^ere  was  no  cool  part  left.  He  opened  his 
eyes  and  looked  toward  Antonio;  then  dosed 
theni,  then  looked  again. 

"  Ignado ! "  said  Antonio  softly,  "  you  see  me ; 
it  is  me  you  see,  Ignado ! "  The  si<^  exhausted 
youth  sighed  again,  and  dosing  his  hands,  raised 
them  up  as  if  in  prayer.  This  movement  fully 
a¥rakened  him.  He  now  opened  his  eyes  in 
wonder  on  his  brother,  who  pressed  those  raised 
hands  within  his,  and  kissed  that  brow  which  the 
fever  had  shortly  lefL  Ignado  sighed  deeply, 
and  sank  back  again.  The  firstwoids  he  uttered 
afterward  were  these : 

**  Oh  Antonio  1  why  could  you  not  have  waitedl 
impetuous,  impatient  Antonio!  I  might  have 
seen  you  both  from  Paradise;  I  might  have  blest 
yon  from  thence;  from  thence  I  might  indeed. 
0  Godl  0  Yiigin !  0  Mary,  pure  and  true !  paiv 
don  my  ingratitude !  ShoiUd  love  ever  bear  that 
bitter  firuit  ?  Forbid  it,  0  host  of  Heaven !  forbid 
it !  it  must  not  be." 

"  Brother  I  speak  not  so :  it  is  accomplished," 
said  Antonio;  ''and  now  can  you  doubt  your 
bride  r 
Ifies  at  this  moment  rushed  into  the  chamber : 
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ahe  knew  the  stately  figure,  ale  knev  the  lofty 
head,  although  tonsored;  she  Bcreamed  and 
fitinted.  Antonio  drew  her  forth  by  the  arm, 
and,  when  she  recovered  her  senflea,  thus  addreaaed 
her:  • 

"  Ck>n8m !  my  heart  reproaches  me  for  having 
loved  you.  If  youra  (how  incomparably  leas 
guilty !)  should  h^ply  feel  aome  compunction,  not 
indeed  at  what  ia  paat,  but  at  what  you  aee,"  and 
he  eztiended  hia  large  mantle  to  his  arm*a  length, 
"return  from  the  unworthy  to  the  worthy;  from 
him  who  renouncea  the  world  to  him  whoae  world 
you  are.  Now,  lilea,  now  we  can  with  unabashed 
fr\>nt  go  together  into  hia  chamber." 

"  I  will  tend  him,"  said  ahe,  "day  and  night : 
I  will  follow  him  to  the  grave ;  I  will  enter  it 
with  him :  yea,  and  even  tiiat  chamber,  while  he 
auffen  in  it,  I  will  enter."  She  pauaed  awhile, 
then  continued :  "  Antonio !  oh  Antonio  I  you 
have  never  loved.  They  tell  ua,  none  can  love 
twice.  That  ia  fidae ;  but  thia  ia  true :  we  can 
never  love  twice  the  aame  object" 

Antonio  atood  mute  with  wonder  at  the  apeech 
of  this  innocent  girl,  retired  alike  frt>m  aodety 
and  unbeguiled  by  booka.  Littie  had  he  consi- 
dered how  atrong  a  light  ia  aometimes  thrown  on 
the  intellect,  what  volumea  of  thought  are  ex- 
panded and  made  clearly  legible,  by  tiie  first  out- 
flaming  of  the  paaaions.  And  yet  Antonio  ahould 
have  known  it ;  for  in  the  veins  of  Antonio  one 
half  was  blood,  the  other  half  was  fire.  While, 
with  eyea  fixed  on  the  ground,  he  atood  yet  before 
her,  who  perhaps  was  waiting  for  hia  reply,  ahe 
added  briefly  : 

"  Let  me  repair  my  &ult  aa  well  aa  may  be. 
Ton  ahall  aee  me  no  more.    Leave  me,  tii." 

Antonio  did  leave  her.  In  a  fortnight  the 
genUe  apirit  of  Ignacio  had  departed. 

The  French  armiea  had  again  defeated  the 
Spaniah,  penetrated  to  Santander,laid  waate  all  the 
country  around,  and  demoliahed  the  convent  in 
which  Ifiea  had  taken  refuge.  Some  women  in 
Spaniah  citiea  were  heroines;  in  Spaniah  convents 
if  any  became  ao,  the  heroism  was  French.  They 
who  have  viaited  Santander,  will  remember  the 
pointed  hiU  on  the  north-west  of  the  city,  looking 
hi  over  the  harbour,  the  coast,  and  the  region  of 
La  Mancha.  Even  while  the  enemy  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  place,  a  solitary  horseman  was  often 
seen  posted  on  thia  eminence,  and  many  were  the 
dead  bodiea  of  French  aoldiera  found  along  the 
roada  on  every  aide  under  it  Doubtless,  the 
horseman  had  strong  and  urgent  reasons  for  oc- 
cupying a  position  so  exposed  to  danger.  It  was 
Antonio.  He  had  heard  that  Ifies,  after  the  dese- 
cration of  the  convent,  had  been  carried  back  by 
the  invaders  into  Santander.    Early  in  October, 


the  officers  of  the  garrison  made  parties  with  the 
Udies  of  the  city  to  eiyoy  the  vintage  in  ita  vici- 
nity. One  morning  a  peasant  boy  employed  by 
Antonio,  ran  breatUess  up  to  him  on  the  moun- 
tain-side, saying,  as  soon  as  he  could  say  it : 

"  Illustrious  senor !  the  aeSora  Ifies,  and  the 
other  aenoraa,  and  an  officer  and  a  aoldier,  all 
French,  are  coming ;  and  only  a  mile  behind  are 
many  more." 

"  I  have  watched  them,"  replied  Antonio,  "and 
ahall  diatinguiah  them  presentiy."  He  led  his 
horse  close  behind  a  high  waggon,  laden  with 
long  and  narrow  barrels  of  newly  gatiiered  gr^ies, 
standing  upright  in  it,  and  then  tied  his  hndk 
to  the  bar  wMch  kept  them  in  their  position. 
Only  one  horse  could  pass  it  at  a  time.  Iftes  wai 
behind ;  the  officer  was  showing  her  the  way,  and 
threatening  both  vintagers  and  mulee  for  thdr 
intractability.  Antonio  sprang  forward,  sdnd 
him  by  the  collar,  and  threw  him  under  them, 
crying  to  Ines: 

"Fly  into  the  mountains  with  me:  not  a  mo- 
ment is  to  be  lost  Pass  me :  he  is  out  of  the 
way.  Fly  f  fly  t  Distrust  my  sanctity,  but  trust 
my  honour,  0  Ifies  of  Ignacio ! " 

Ines  drew  in  her  bridle,  turned  her  fi^e  aside, 
and  said  irresolutely. 

"  I  can  not.  .  Oh !  I  can  not  I  am  . .  I  am . ." 

She  could  not  utter  what  she  was :  perhaps  the 
sequel  may  in  part  reveal  it  Scarcely  h^d  ahe 
spoken  the  last  words,  before  she  leapt  down  from 
her  saddle,  and  hung  with  her  whole  weight  on 
Antonio's  arm,  in  which  the  drawn  sword  was 
uplifted  over  the  enemy,  and  waiting  only  until 
he  could  rise  upon  his  foet  again,  and  stand  upon 
his  defence.  He  was  young,  as  waa  discernible 
even  through  the  dense  forest  of  continuous  hair, 
which  covered  all  but  nose  and  forehead. 
Boughly  and  with  execrations  did  he  thrust  Ifiea 
away  from  him,  indignant  at  her  struggles  for  hia 
protection.  Before  ti^e  encounter  (for  which  both 
were  eager)  oould  b^in,  the  private  had  takra  his 
post  behind  an  ilex  at  the  back  of  Antonio,  and 
discharged  his  musket  Gratitude,  ahame,  love 
perhapa  too,  hurried  Ifies  to  hia  help.  She  fell 
on  her  kneaa  to  ndae  him.  Gentiy,  with  open 
palm  and  quivering  fingera,  he  puahed  her  arm 
away  from  him,  and,  turning  with  a  painful  effort 
quite  round,  pressed  hia  brow  against  the  way- 
aide  award.  The  ahepherd-dogs,  in  the  evening . 
of  that  aultry  day,  tried  vainly  to  quench  their 
thirst,  as  they  often  had  done  in  other  human 
blood,  in  the  blood  also  of  Antonio :  it  was  hard, 
and  they  left  it  The  shepherda  gave  them  all 
the  bread  they  carried  with  them,  and  walked 
home  silentiy. 
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THE   DEATH   OF   HOPER. 


I  PASSU)  tWD  entire  months  in  Germany,  and 
like  the  people.  On  my  way  I  saw  Waterloo,  an 
ugly  table  for  an  ugly  game.  At  Innspnick 
I  entered  the  church  in  which  Andreas  Hofer 
18  buried.  He  lies  under  a  pUun  slab,  on  the  left, 
near  the  door.  1  admired  the  magnificent  tomb 
of  bronze,  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  heroes, 
real  and  imaginary.  Th^  did  not  fight,  tens 
against  thousands ;  th^  did  not  fight  for  wires 
and  children,  but  for  lands  and  plunder :  there- 
fore thej  are  heroes  I  My  admiration  for  these 
works  of  art  was  soon  satisfied,  which  perhaps 
it  would  not  have  been  in  any  other  place. 
Snow,  mixed  with  rain,  was  fiiUing,  and  was 
blown  by  the  wind  upon  the  tomb  of  Hofer. 
I  thought  how  often  he  had  taken  adrantage 
of  such  weather  for  his  attacks  against  ^e 
enemies  of  his  country,  and  I  seemed  to  hear 
his  whistle  in  the  wind.  At  the  little  village  of 
lAndro  (I  feel  a  whimsical  satisfiiction  in  the 
likeness  of  the  name  to  mine)  the  innkeeper  was 
the  friend  of  this  truly  great  man . .  the  greatest 
man  that  Europe  has  produced  in  our  days,  ex- 
cepting his  true  compeer,  Kosciusko.  Andreas 
Ho^T  gave  him  the  chain  and  crucifix  he  wore 
three  days  before  his  death.  Tou  may  imagine  this 
man's  enthusiasm,  who,  because  I  had  said  that 
Hofer  was  greater  than  king  or  emperor,  and  had 
made  him  a  present  of  small  value,  as  the  com- 
panion and  friend  of  that  harmless  and  irreproach- 
able hero,  took  this  precious  relic  from  his  neck 
and  offered  it  to  me.  By  the  order  of  Buonaparte, 
the  companions  of  Hofer,  eighty  in  number,  were 
chained,  thumbscrewed,  and  taken  out  of  prison  in 
couples,  to  see  him  shot.  He  had  about  him  one 
thousand  florins,  in  paper  currency,  which  he 
delivered  to  his  confessor,  requesthig  him  to 
divide  it  impartially  among  his  unfortunate 
countiymen.  The  confessor,  an  Italian  who  spoke 
German,  kept  it,  and  never  gave  relief  from  it  to 
any  of  them,  most  of  whom  were  suffering,  not 
only  from  privation  of  wholesome  air,  to  which, 
among  other  privations,  they  never  had  been 
accustomed,  but  also  from  scantiness  of  nourish- 
ment and  clothing.  Even  in  Mantua^  where,  as 
in  the  rest  of  Italy,  sympathy  is  both  weak  and 
silent,  the  lowest  of  the  people  were  indignant  at 
the  sight  of  so  brave  a  defender  of  Ids  country,  led 
into  the  public  square  to  expiate  a  crime  unheard 
of  for  many  centuries  in  their  nation.  When  they 
saw  him  walk  forth,  with  unaltered  countenance 
and  firm  step  before  them ;  when,  stopping  on  the 
ground  which  was  about  to  receive  his  blood,  they 
heard  him  with  unfiiltering  voice  commend  his 
aonl  and  his  country  to  the  Creator ;  and,  as  if  still 
under  his  own  roof  (a  custom  with  him  after  the 
evening  prayer),  implore  a  blessing  for  his  boys 


and  his  little  daughter,  and  for  the  mother  who 
had  reared  them  up  carefully  and  tenderly  thus 
for  through  the  perils  of  chilcQiood ;  finally,  when 
in  a  lower  tone,  but  earnestly  and  emphatically,  he 
besought  pardon  from  the  Fount  of  Mercy  for  her 
brother,  Us  betrayer,  many  smote  their  breasts 
aloud ;  many,  tbinking  that  sorrow  was  shameful, 
lowered  their  heads  and  wept;  many,  knowing  that 
it  was  dangerous,  yet  wept  too.  The  people  re- 
mained upon  the  spot  an  unusual  time ;  and  the 
French,  fearing  some  conmiotion,  pretended  to 
have  received  an  order  from  Buonaparte  for  the 
mitigation  of  the  sentence,  and  publiclyannounced 
it.  Among  his  many  falsehoods,  anyone  of  which 
would  have  excluded  him  for  ever  from  the  society 
of  men  of  honour,  this  is  perhaps  the  basest ;  as 
indeed  of  all  his  atrocities  the  death  of  Hofer, 
which  he  had  ordered  long  before  and  appointed 
the  time  and  circumstances,  is,  of  all  his  actions, 
that  which  the  brave  and  virtuous  will  reprobate 
the  most  severely.  He  was  urged  by  no  necessity, 
he  was  prompted  by  no  policy :  his  impatience  of 
courage  in  an  enemy,  his  hatred  of  patriotism  and 
integrity  in  all,  of  which  he  had  no  idea  himself, 
and  saw  no  image  in  those  about  him,  outstripped 
his  blind  passion  for  fome,  and  left  him  nothing 
but  power  and  celebri^. 

The  name  of  Andreas  Hofer  will  be  honoured 
by  posterity  fen  above  any  of  the  present  age,  and 
together  with  the  most  glorious  of  the  last,  Wash- 
ington and  Kosciusko.  For  it  rests  on  the  same 
foundation,  and  indeed  on  a  higher  basis.  In 
virtue  and  wisdom  their  co^ual,  he  vanquished 
on  several  occasions  a  force  greatly  superior  to  his 
own  in  numbers  and  in  discipline,  by  the  courage 
and  confidence  he  inspired,  and  by  his  brotherly 
care  and  anxiety  for  those  who  were  fighting  at 
his  side.  Differently,  fiur  differently,  ought  we  to 
estimate  the  squanderers  of  human  blood  and  the 
scomers  of  human  tears.  We  also  may  boast  of 
our  great  men  in  a  cause  as  great;  for  without  it 
th^  could  not  be  so.  We  may  look  back  upon  our 
BUke ;  whom  the  prodigies  of  a  Nelson  do  not 
eclipse^  nor  would  he  have  wished  (such  was  his 
generosity)  to  obscure  it.  Blake  was  among  the 
founders  of  freedom ;  Nelson  was  the  vanquisher 
of  itsdestroyers;  Washington  was  both;  Kosciusko 
was  neither ;  neither  was  Hofer.  But  the  aim  of 
all  three  was  alike ;  and  in  the  armoury  of  God 
are  suspended  the  arms  the  two  kst  of  them  bore ; 
suspended  for  success  more  signal  and  for  ven- 
geance more  complete. 

I  am  writing  this  from  Yenice,  which  is  among 
cities  what  Shakspeare  is  among  men.  He  will 
give  her  immortality  by  his  works,  which  neither 
her  patron  saint  could  do  nor  her  surrounding 
sea. 
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TO  CORNELIUS  AT  MUNICH. 


Ox  coming  to  England,  and  on  looking  at  the 
Cartoons  exhibited  for  decorating  the  HonseB  of 
Parliament,  you  will  wonder,  Comelins,  that  the 
most  important  &cts  and  most  illustriouB  men 
have  been  overlooked.  The  English  are  certainly 
less  sensitive  to  national  gloiy  than  to  party 
politics;  to  past  achievements  than  to  passing 
celebrity.  Wilkes  excited  more  enthusiasm  than 
Hampden.  It  appears  to  be  certain  that  the 
Protector  Cromwell  will  be  expunged  from  the 
pictorial  history  of  the  nation;  of  that  nation 
which  he  raised  to  the  summit  of  political  power. 
It  is  contended  that  he  usurped  his  authority.  We 
will  not  argue  the  point,  nor  take  the  trouble  to 
demonstrate  that  the  greatest  and  best  princes,  in 
many  countries,  have  been  usurpers.  Without 
great  services  none  of  them  could  ever  have  been 
invested  with  sufficient  power  to  assume  the  first 
dignity  of  the  State.  William  of  Normandy  was 
muiifestly  a  usurper ;  and,  if  breaking  the  direct 
line  of  succession  is  usurpation,  so  was  William 
the  Third.  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Henry  the 
Seventh  were  usurpers  also,  yet  their  reigns  were 
signally  beneficial  to  their  people.  And  to  Richard 
the  Third,  whatever  may  have  been  his  crimes  in 
the  ascent  to  sovereignty,  the  nation  at  large  is 
perhaps  more  indebted  for  provident  statutes  of 
perdurable  good,  than  to  any  other  of  her  kings. 
But  the  glory  of  them  all  is  cast  into  obscurity  by 
CromweU.  He  humbled  in  succession  the  domi- 
nant powers  of  Europe,  at  a  time  when  they  were 
governed  by  the  ablest  men,  and  had  risen  to  the 
zenith  of  their  prosperity.  Spain,  France,  Holland, 
crouched  before  him ;  and  the  soldiers  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  the  greatest  king  the  world  ever 
beheld,  thought  he  had  risen  from  the  grave  to 
accomplish  the  delivery  of  nations.  For  how 
little,  in  comparison,  is  France  indebted  to  Napo- 
leon t  Yet  both  king  and  people  are  united  in 
raising  a  monument  to  his  memory.  Compare 
the  posthtmious  honours  conferred  by  the  two 
great  nations  on  the  two  great  men.  The  body 
of  the  one  is  brought  ba^  from  the  extremities 
of  the  ocean,  to  be  venerated  by  a  people  he  had 
reduced  to  servitude ;  the  body  of  the  other  ^ 
treated  aa  the  vilest  male&ctor's,  in  the  midst  of 
a  nation  he  had  vindicated  frt>m  double  slavery, 
the  slavery  of  a  lawless  prince  and  an  intolerant 
priesthood.  It  is  enough  for  Frenchmen  that 
Napoleon  had  once  humbled  the  enemies  of 
Fruice.  We,  who  judge  more  calmly,  judge  that 
whatever  he  did  was  done  for  the  advancement  of 


his  power  and  the  perpetuation  of  his  dynasty. 
He  had  the  quickest  and  the  shortest  sight  of  all 
men  living,  and  his  arrogance  brought  into 
France  the  nations  that  subdued  her.  Different 
in  all  these  points  was  Oliver.  Never  was  man 
more  bravely  humane,  or  more  tranquilly  ener- 
getic. He  stood  above  fear,  above  jealousy,  above 
power :  he  was  greater  than  all  things  but  his 
country. 

The  English  are  erecting  a  column  and  statue 
to  Nelson.  No  such  monument  has  been  raised 
to  Blake,  because  he  fought  for  a  country  without 
a  king  at  the  head  of  it.  This  courageous  and 
virtuous  man  abstained  from  party  and  frxun 
politics,  and  would  have  defended  his  country 
even  under  the  king  who  sold  her.  No  action  of 
Nelson  himself  is  more  glorious  than  the  action 
of  Blake  at  Cadiz,  and  his  character,  on  every 
side,  is  without  a  stain;  but  in  TgngiMxi  the 
authorities  and  the  arts  neglect  him. 

*•  Caz«t  quia  repe  Bacro." 

In  the  list  of  the  committee  which  is  to  decide 
on  fit  subjects  for  painting  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, you  will  find  the  name  of  Eastlake,  a  good 
painter,  and  a  good  scholar;  and  of  R(^ers> 
endowed  with  every  quality  of  a  gentleman,  and 
with  an  exquisito  judgment  in  everything  relat- 
ing to  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  Yet  I  doubt 
if  either  of  them  would  not  prefer  an  all^oiy 
in  the  Faery  Queen,  or  a  witchery  in  Pcntst, 
for  a  decoration  of  the  Chambers,  if  highly  pic- 
turesque, to  the  most  appropriate  scene  in  par- 
liamentary annals,  if  less  so.  English  history,  in 
fiict,  is  now  represented  without  living  figures, 
and  worked  by  machinery.  We  see  the  events, 
and  wonder  where  are  the  actors.  The  later  his- 
torians keep  them  carefully  out  of  sight,  and 
make  their  own  voices  suffice  for  all  within  the 
boxes  they  exhibit. 

The  histories  of  other  nations  are  alive  with 
human  agents ;  the  earth  moves  and  heaves  with 
their  energies ;  we  see  not  only  the  work  th^ 
have  done,  but  we  see  them  doing  it.  ¥rhereaay 
in  our  own  sandy  deserts,  the  only  things  astir 
are  small  animals  intent  on  their  burrows,  or 
striving  to  possess  a  knot  of  fresh  herbage.  AB 
beyond  is  indistinct :  if  ever  we  come  to  it,  we 
find  only  scanty  eminences,  under  which  aie 
evanescent  features  and  weightless  bones:  wt 
trample  them  down  and  walk  back  again. 


A  VISION. 


Blsssid  be  they  who  erected  temples  to  the 
ancient  Godsf  Mistaken  they  may  have  been, 
but  they  were  pious  and  they  were  gratefrd.  The 
deities  of  Olympus,  although  no  longer  venerated, 
have  thrown  open,  both  to  the  enUiuaiastic  and 


to  the  contemplative,  many  a  lofty  view  beyond 
the  sterile  eminences  of  human  life,  and  have 
adorned  every  road  of  every  region  with  images 
of  grandeur  and  of  grace.  Never  are  they  malig- 
nant or  indifferent  to  the  votary  who  has  aban- 
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doned  them ;  and  I  beliere,  there  is  no  record  of 
any  appearing  by  night  with  frowns  and  threats : 
but,  on  the  contraiy,  I  know  from  my  own  ex- 
experience,  that  neither  time  nor  neglect  has 
worn  the  celestial  smile  off  their  placid  coun- 
tenances. An  instance  of  this  hci  I  am  now  about 
to  relate.  Let  me  begin  by  observing  that  my 
eyes,  perhaps  by  an  imprudent  use  of  them,  grow 
soon  weary  with  reading,  even  while  curiosity  and 
interest  have  lost  little  or  nothing  of  excitement 
A  slumber  of  a  few  minutes  is  sufficient  to  refresh 
them ;  during  which  time  I  often  eiyoy  the  benefit 
of  a  dream ;  and,  what  la  (I  believe)  remarkable 
and  singular,  it  usually  takes  a  direction  fiur  wide 
of  the  studies  on  which  I  had  been  engaged.  On 
one  occasion,  perhaps  it  might  have  been  that 
(pushing  my  book  away  frt)m  me  to  the  middle  of 
the  table)  the  last  object  I  saw  was  a  picture  by 
Swaneveldt,  on  the  left  of  which  there  is  a  tem- 
ple ;  for  a  temple,  sure  enough,  stood  before  me 
in  my  dream :  beside  it  ran  a  river,  and  beyond 
it  rose  a  mountain,  each  sensible  alike  of  the  sky 
that  glowed  above.  So  fiur  the  picture  and  the 
dream  were  in  accordance.  But  the  dream's 
temple  was  entirely  its  own :  it  had  no  sheep  nor 
shepherd  near  it,  as  the  picture  had :  and,  al- 
though dreams  are  apt  to  take  greater  liberties 
than  pictures  do,  yet  in  the  picture  there  was  an 
autumnal  tree  by  the  side  of  a  summer  tree ;  the 
one  of  rich  yellow,  the  other  of  deep  green.  In 
the  dream  I  remember  nothing  of  the  kind ;  yet 
I  Terily  think  I  remember  every  particle  of  it.  I 
remember  a  cool  and  gentle  hand  conducting  me 
over  some  narrow  planks,  thrown  across  a  deep 
channel  of  still  water.  I  remember  the  broad  leaves 
underneath  us,  and  how  smooth,  how  quiet,  how 
stainless.  I  remember  we  tarried  here  awhile,  not 
leaning  on  the  rail,  for  there  was  none,  but  tacitly 
agreeing  to  be  mistaken  in  what  we  reciprocally 
were  leaning  on.  At  length  we  passed  onward, 
by  the  side  of  a  cottage  in  ruins,  with  an  oven 
projecting  from  it  at  the  gable-end :  on  the  out- 
side of  its  many-coloured  arch  were  gilliflowers 
growing  in  the  crevices:  very  green  moss,  in 
rounded  tufts,  and  blossoming,  had  taken  pos- 
session of  its  entrance :  and  another  plant,  as 
different  as  possible,  was  hanging  down  from  it, 
so  long  and  slender  and  flexible,  that  a  few  bees, 
as  they  alighted  on  it,  shook  it  Suddenly  I 
stumbled :  my  beautifiil  guide  blushed  deeply, 
and  sud, 

"  Do  you  stumble  at  the  first  step  of  the  tem- 
ple 1    What  an  omen !" 

I  had  not  perceived  that  we  had  reached  any 
temple :  but  now,  abashed  at  the  reproof,  I  looked 
op,  and  could  read  the  inscription,  although  the 
letters  were  ancient,  for  th^  were  deeply  and  well 
engraven. 


Sacred  to  Friendship  were  the  words,  in  Greek. 
The  steps  were  little  worn,  and  retained  all  their 
smoothness  and  their  polish.  After  so  long  a 
walk  as  I  had  tiiken,  I  doubt  whether  I  should 
have  ascended  them  without  the  hand  that  was 
offered  me.  In  the  temple  I  beheld  an  image,  of 
a  marble  so  purely  white,  that  it  seemed  but  re- 
cently chiselled.  I  walked  up  to  it  and  stood 
before  it  The  feet  were  not  worn  as  the  feet  of 
some  images  are,  by  the  lips  of  votaries :  indeed 
I  could  fimcy  that  scarcely  the  tip  of  a  finger  had 
touched  them ;  and  I  felt  pretty  sure  that  words 
were  the  only  offerings,  and  now  and  then  a  sigh 
at  a  distance.  Yet  the  longer  I  gazed  at  it  £e 
more  beautiful  did  it  appear  in  its  colour  and  pro- 
portions ;  and  turning  to  my  companion,  who  (I 
then  discovered)  was  looking  at  me, 

"  This  image,"  said  I,  <'has  aU  the  features  and 
all  the  attributes  of  Love,  excepting  the  bow, 
quiver,  and  arrows.** 

"  Yes,**  answered  she,  smiling;  "all, excepting 
the  mischievous.  It  has  all  that  the  wiser  and 
the  better  of  the  ancients  attributed  to  hiuL  But 
do  you  really  see  no  difference  1  ** 

Again  I  raised  my  ^es,  and  after  a  while  I 
remarked  that  the  figure  was  a  female,  very 
modest,  very  young,  and  little  needing  the  zone 
that  encompassed  her.  I  suppressed  this  por- 
tion of  my  observations,  iimocent  as  it  was,  and 
only  replied, 

"  I  see  that  the  torch  is  borne  above  the  head, 
and  that  the  eyes  are  uplifted  in  the  same 
direction.** 

"  Do  you  remember,**  said  she,  "  any  image  of 
Love  in  this  attitude?** 

"  It  might  be,**  I  answered ;  "and  with  perfect 
propriety.** 

"  Yes ;  it  both  might  and  should  be,**  said  she. 
"  But,**  she  continued, "  we  are  not  here  to  worship 
Love,  or  to  say  anything  about  him.  like  all  the 
other  blind,  he  is  so  quick  at  hearing ;  and  above 
all  others,  blind  or  sighted,  he  is  so  r^y  to  take 
advantage  of  the  slightest  word,  that  I  am  afraid 
he  may  one  day  or  other  come  down  on  us  un- 
aware. He  has  been  known  before  now  to  assume 
the  form  of  Friendship,  making  sad  confusion. 
Let  us  deprecate  this,  bending  our  heads  devoutly 
to  the  Deity  before  us." 

Was  it  a  blush,  or  was  it  the  sun  of  such  a 
bri^t  and  genial  day,  that  warmed  my  cheek  so 
vividly  while  it  descended  in  adoration ;  or  could 
it  be,  by  any  chance  or  casualty,  that  the  veil 
touched  it  through  which  the  breath  of  my  virgin 
guide  had  been  passing  1  Whatever  it  was,  it 
awakened  me.  Again  my  eyes  fell  on  the  open 
book ;  to  rest  on  it,  not  to  read  it ;  and  I  neither 
dreamed  nor  slumbered  a  second  time  that 
day. 
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THE  DREAM  OF  PETRARCA. 


Whin  I  was  younger,  I  waa  fond  of  wandering 
in  solitary  places,  and  never  was  a&aid  of  slum- 
bering in  woods  and  grottoes.  Among  the  chief 
pleasures  of  my  life,  and  among  the  commonest  of 
my  occupations,  was  the  bringing  before  me  such 
heroes  and  heroines  of  antiquity,  such  poets  and 
sages,  such  of  the  prosperous  and  of  the  unfortu- 
nate, as  most  inter^ted  me  by  their  courage,  their 
wisdom,  their  eloquence,  or  their  adTcntures. 
Engaging  them  in  the  conversation  best  suited  to 
their  characters,  I  knew  perfectly  their  manners, 
their  steps,  their  voices ;  and  often  did  I  moisten 
with  my  tears  the  models  I  had  been  forming  of 
the  less  happy.  Great  is  the  privilege  of  entering 
into  the  studies  of  the  intellectual ;  great  is  that 
of  conversing  with  the  guides  of  nations,  the 
movers  of  the  mass,  the  regulators  of  the  unruly 
wiU,  stiff  in  its  impurity,  and  rash  against  the 
finger  of  the  Almighty  Power  that  formed  it;  but 
give  me  rather  the  creature  to  sympathise  with ; 
apportion  me  the  sufferings  to  assuage.  Allegory 
had  few  attractions  for  me ;  believing  it  to  be  the 
delight,  in  general,  of  idle,  frivolous,  inexcursive 
minds,  in  whose  mansions  there  is  neither  hall 
nor  portal  to  receive  the  loftier  of  the  Passions. 
A  stranger  to  the  affections,  she  holds  a  low  sta- 
tion among  the  hand-maidens  of  Poetry,  being  fit 
for  little  but  an  apparition  ^  a  mask.  I  had 
reflected  for  some  time  on  this  ^subject,  when, 
wearied  with  the  length  of  my  walk  over  the 
mountains,  and  finding  a  soft  old  mole-hill  covered 
with  gr^  grass  by  the  way-sido,  I  laid  my  head 
upon  it,  and  slept  I  cannot  tell  how  long  it  was 
before  a  species  of  dream,  or  vision,  came  over  me. 
•  Two  b^tiful  youths  appeared  beside  me ;  each 
was  winged ;  but  the  wings  were  hanging  down, 
and  seemed  ill  adapted  to  flight  One  of  them, 
whose  voice  was  the  softest  I  ever  heardi  looking 
at  me  firequenUy,  said  to  the  other,  "  He  is  under 
my  guardiianship  for  the  present :  do  not  awaken 
him  with  that  feather.**  Methought,  on  hearing 
the  whisper,  I  saw  something  like  the  feather  of 
an  arrow,  and  then  the  arrow  itsdf,  the  whole  of 
it,  even  to  the  point ;  although  he  carried  it  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  was  difficult  at  first  to  dis- 
cover more  than  a  palm's  length  of  it;  the  rest  of 
the  shaft  (and  the  whole  of  the  barb)  was  behind 
his  ancles. 

"  This  feather  never  awakens  anyone,"  replied 
he,  rather  petuhintly;  "  but  it  brings  more  of 
confident  security,  and  more  of  cherished  dreams, 
than  you,  without  me,  are  capable  of  imparting.** 

"  Be  it  80  !  **  answered  the  gentler ;  **  none  is 
less  inclined  to  quarrel  or  dispute  than  I  am. 
Many  whom  you  have  wounded  grievously,  call 
upon  me  for  succour ;  but  so  little  am  I  disposed 
to  thwart  you,  it  is  seldom  I  venture  to  do  more 
for  them  than  to  whisper  a  few  words  of  comfort 
in  passing.  How  many  reproaches,  on  these  oc- 
casions, have  been  cast  upon  me  for  indifference 


and  infidelity!  Nearly  as  many,  and  nearly  in 
the  same  terms,  as  upon  you.** 

"Odd  enough,  that  we,  0  Sleep!  should  be 
thought  so  alike  !**  said  Love,  contemptuously. 
"  Yonder  is  he  who  bears  a  nearer  resemblance  to 
you :  the  dullest  have  observed  it** 

I  fimcied  I  turned  my  eyes  to  idiere  he  was 
pointing,  and  saw  at  a  distance  the  figure  he  de- 
signated. Meanwhile  the  contention  went  on 
uninterruptedly.  Sleep  was  slow  in  asserting  hit 
power  or  his  benefits.  Love  recapitulated  them  ; 
but  only  that  he  might  assert  his  own  above 
them.  Suddenly  he  called  on  me  to  decide,  and 
to  choose  my  patron.  Under  the  influence,  first 
of  the  one,  ^en  of  the  other,  I  sprang  firom 
repose  to  rapture,  I  alighted  from  rapture  on 
repose,  and  knew  not  which  was  sweetest  Love 
was  very  angiy  with  me,  and  declared  he  would 
cross  me  throughout  the  whole  of  my  existence. 
Whatever  I  might  on  other  occasions  have 
thought  of  his  veracity,  I  now  felt  too  surely  the 
conviction  that  he  would  keep  his  word.  At  last^ 
before  the  close  of  the  altercation,  the  third 
Genius  had  advanced,  and  stood  near  us.  I  can 
not  tell  how  I  knew  him,  but  I  knew  him  to  be 
the  Genius  of  Death.  Breathless  as  I  was  at  be- 
holding him,  I  soon  became  fiuniliar  with  his 
features.  First  they  seemed  only  calm ;  preaentl j 
they  grew  contemplative ;  and  lastly  beautiful : 
those  of  the  Graces  themselves  are  less  regular, 
less  harmonious,  less  composed.  Love  glanced  at 
him  unsteadily,  with  a  countenance  in  which 
there  was  somewhat  of  anxiety,  somewhat  of  dia- 
dain ;  and  cried,  "  Goawi^ !  go  away !  Nothing 
that  thou  touchest,  lives.** 

"Say  rather,  duldT  replied  the  advancing 
form,  and  advandng  grew  loftier  and  statelier, 
"  say  rather  that  nothing  of  beautiful  or  of  glo- 
rious lives  its  own  true  life  until  my  wing  bath 
passed  over  it" 

Love  pouted;  and  mmpled  and  bent  down 
with  hif  forefinger  the  stiff  short  feathers  on  kit 
arrow-head;  but  replied  not  Although  he 
frowned  worse  than  ever,  and  at  me,  I  dreaded 
him  less  and  less,  and  scarcely  looked  toward  him. 
The  milder  and  calmer  Genius,  the  third,  in  pro- 
portion as  I  took  courage  to  contemplate  him, 
regarded  me  with  more  and  more  compbMsency. 
He  held  neither  flower  nor  arrow,  as  the  othen 
did;  but  throwing  back  the  clusters  of  dark  curb 
that  overshadowed  his  countenance,  he  presented 
to  me  his  hand,  openly  and  benignly.  I  dumnk 
on  looking  at  him  so  near ;  and  yet  I  sighed  to 
love  hiuL  He  smiled,  not  without  an  expreeslon 
of  pity,  at  perceiving  my  diffidence,  my  timidity : 
for  I  remembered  how  soft  was  the  hand  of 
Sleep,  how  warm  and  entrancing  was  Love's.  By 
degrees  I  grew  ashamed  of  my  ingratitude ;  and 
turning  my  fiice  away,  I  held  out  my  arms,  and 
felt  my  neck  within  his.    Composure  allayed  all 
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the  ilirobbings  of  my  bosom,  the  coolness  of 
freshest  morning  breathed  around,  the  heavens 
wemed  to  open  abore  me,  while  the  beautifol 
cheek  of  mj  delirerer  rested  on  my  head.  I  would 
DOW  have  looked  for  those  others ;  but,  knowing 
my  intention  by  my  gesture,  he  said  consohitorily, 
"  Sleep  is  on  his  way  to  the  earth,  where  many 
are  calling  hhn ;  but  it  is  not  to  them  he  hastens ; 
for  every  call  only  makes  him  fly  further  off. 
Sedately  and  gravely  as  he  looks,  he  is  nearly  as 
c^>ricioo8  and  volatile  as  the  more  arrogant  and 
ferodoas  one." 


"  And  Love,"  said  I,  "  whither  is  he  departed  t 
If  not  too  late,  I  would  propitiate  and  appease 
him." 

"  He  who  can  not  follow  me,  he  who  can  not 
overtake  and  pass  me,"  said  the  Genius,  "is  un- 
worthy of  the  name,  Uie  most  glorious  in  earth  or 
heaven.  Look  up  I  Love  is  yonder ;  and  ready 
to  receive  thee." 

I  looked :  the  earth  was  under  me:  I  saw  only 
the  clear  blue  sky,  and  something  brighter 
above  it. 


PARABLE  OP  ASABEL. 


OHAPTIB  I. 

AsABBL  in  his  youth  had  been  of  those  who 
place  their  trust  in  God,  and  he  prospered  in  the 
land,  and  many  of  his  friends  did  pa^rtake  of  his 
prosperity. 

Alter  a  length  of  years  it  came  to  pass  that  he 
took  less  and  less  delight  in  the  manifold  gifts  of 
Gk)d ;  for  that  his  heart  grew  fat  within  him,  and 
knew  not  any  work-day  for  its  work ;  nor  did 
thankfulness  enter  into  it,  as  formerly,  to  awake 
the  sluggard. 

Nevertheless  did  Asabel  praise  and  glorify  the 
Almighty,  both  morning  and  evening,  and  did 
pr^  unto  him  for  the  continuance  and  increase 
of  his  loving  mercies;  and  did  call  himself,  as 
the  godly  are  wont  to  do,  miserable  sinner,  and 
leper,  and  worm,  and  dust. 

And  aU  men  did  laud  Asabel,  inasmuch  as, 
being  clothed  in  purple  and  smelling  of  spike- 
nard, he  was  a  leper,  and  worm,  and  dust. 

And  many  did  come  from  fiur  regions  to  see 
that  dust,  and  that  worm,  and  that  leper ;  and 
did  marvel  at  him ;  and  did  bow  their  heads  ; 
and  did  beseech  of  God  that  they  might  be  like 
unto  him. 

But  God  inclined  not  his  ear;  and  th^  re- 
tained unto  their  own  country. 

OHAPTIB  n. 

And  behold  it  came  to  pass  that  an  angel  fi*om 
above  saw  Asabel  go  forth  from  his  house. 

And  the  angel  did  enter,  and  did  seat  himself 
ontheseat*AsabeL 

After  a  while,  a  shower  fell  in  sunny  drops  upon 
the  plane-tree  at  the  gate,  and  upon  the  hyssop 
thereby,  and  over  the  field  nigh  unto  the  dwelling. 

Whereon  did  Asabel  hasten  him  back;  and, 
coming  into  the  doorway,  he  saw  another  seated 
npon  his  seat,  who  arose  not  before  him,  but  said 
oaly, "  Peace  unto  thee !" 

Asabel  was  wroth,  and  said,  "  Lo !  the  rain 
»^*teth,  the  sun  shineth  through  it ;  if  thou  wilt 
eat  bread,  eat ;  if  thou  wilt  drink  water,  drink;  but, 
havingassuagedthyhungerand  thythir8t,departl" 

Then  said  the  angel  unto  Asabel, "  I  will  neither 
cat  bread  nor  drink  water  under  thy  roof,  O  Asabel, 
forasmuch  as  thou  didst  send  therdfrom  the  master 
^om  I  serve." 


And  now  the  wrath  of  Asabel  waxed  hotter,  and 
he  said,  "  Neither  thy  master  nor  the  slave  of  thy 
master  have  I  sent  away,  not  knowing  nor  having 
seen  either." 

Then  rose  the  angel  fix)m  the  seat,  and  spake : 
"Asabel !  Asabdl  thy  God  hath  filled  thy  house 
with  plenteousness.  Hath  he  not  verily  done  this 
and  more  unto  thee  1" 

And  Asabel  answered  him,  and  said :  "  Verily 
the  Lord  my  God  hath  done  this  and  more  unto 
his  servant :  blessed  be  his  name  for  ever !" 

Again  spake  the  angel : 

"  He  hath  given  thee  a  name  among  thy  people ; 
and  many  by  his  guidance  have  come  unto  thee 
for  counsel  and  for  aid." 

"  Counsel  have  I  given ;  aid  also  have  I  given," 
said  Asabel,  "  and  neither  he  who  received  it  nor 
he  who  gave  it,  hath  repented  himself  thereof." 

Then  answered  the  angel : 

"  The  word  that  thou  spakest  is  indeed  the  true 
word.  But  answer  me  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
thy  God.  Hath  not  thy  soul  been  farther  frx)m 
him  as  thy  years  and  his  benefits  increased  1  The 
more  wealth  and  the  more  wisdom  (in  thy  esti- 
mation of  it)  he  bestowed  upon  thee,  hast  thou 
not  been  the  more  proud,  the  more  selfish,*  the 
more  disinclined  to  listen  unto  the  sorrows  and 
wrongs  of  men  1" 

And  Asabel  gazed  upon  him,  and  was  angered 
that  a  youth  should  have  questioned  him,  and 
thought  it  a  shame  that  the  eyes  of  the  young 
should  see  into  the  secrets  of  the  aged ;  and  stood 
reproved  before  him. 

But  the  angel  took  him  by  the  hand  and  spake 
thus  :  "  Asabel  I  behold  the  fruit  of  all  the  good 
seed  thy  God  hath  given  thee ;  pride  springing 
from  wealth,  obduracy  from  years,  and  from  know- 
ledge itself  uncontrollable  impatience  and  in- 
flexible perversity.  Couldst  thou  not  have  em- 
ployed these  things  much  better  ?  Again  I  say 
it,  thou  hast  driven  out  the  God  that  dwelt  with 
thee ;  that  dwelt  within  thy  house,  within  thy 
breast ;  that  gave  thee  much  for  thyself,  and  en- 
trusted thee  with  more  for  others.  Having  seen 
thee  abuse,  revile,  and  send  him  thus  away 
from  thee,  what  wonder  that  I,  who  am  but  the 
lowest  of  his  ministers,  and  who  have  bestowed 
no  gifts  upon  thee,  should  be  commanded  to  de- 
part ! "    Asabel  covered  his  eyes,  and  when  he 
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raised  them  up  again,  (he  angel  no  longer  was 
before  him. 

"  Of  a  truth,**  said  he,  and  smote  his  breast, 
"  it  was  the  angel  of  the  Lord."  And  then  did  he 
shed  tears.  But  they  fell  into  his  bosom,  after  a 
while,  like  refreshing  dew,  bitter  as  were  the  first 
of  them;  and  his  heart  grew  young  again,  and 
felt  the  head  that  rested  on  it ;  and  the  weary  in 
spirit  knew,  as  they  had  known  before,  the  Yoice 
of  Asabel  Thus  wrought  the  angel's  gentleness 
upon  him,  even  as  the  quiet  and  silent  water  wins 


itself  an  entrance  where  tempest  and  fire  pass 
oyer.  It  is  written  that  other  angela  did  look  up 
with  loTing  and  admiration  into  the  Tisage  of 
this  angel  on  his  return ;  and  he  told  the  younger 
and  more  zealous  of  them,  that  whenerer  they 
woulddesoendintothegloomy  Tortez  of  the  human 
heart,  under  the  softness  and  serenity  of  their  voice 
and  countenance  its  turbulence  would  subside. 

**  Beloved  T  said  the  angel,  ''there  are  portals 
that  open  to  the  palm-branches  we  cany,  and 
that  close  at  the  flaming  sword." 


jeribohaniah; 


JiRiBOHAKLiH  satc  in  his  tent,  and  was  grieved 
and  silent,  for  years  had  stricken  him. 

And  behold  there  came  and  stood  before  him 
a  man  who  also  was  an  aged  man,  who,  howbeit, 
was  not  grieved,  neither  was  he  silent. 

Nevertheless,  until  Jeribohaniah  spake  unto 
him,  spake  not  he. 

But  Jeribohaniah  had  alway  been  one  of  ready 
speech;  nor  verily  had  age  ndnished  his  words, 
nor  the  desire  of  his  heart  to  question  the  stranger. 

Wherefore  uttered  he  first  what  stirred  within 
him,  saying, 

"  Methinks  thoucomest  froma  &r  country:  now 
what  country  may  that  be  whence  thou  comest  1 " 

And  the  stranger  named  by  name  the  country 
whence  his  feet,  together  with  the  staff  of  his 
right-hand,  had  borne  hinL 

"  Bad,  exceeding  bad,  and  stinking  in  our  nos- 
trils," said  Jeribohaniah,  **  is  that  country ;  never- 
theless mayst  thou  enter  and  eat  within  my  tent, 
and  welcome ;  seeing  that  thy  scrip  hangeth  down 
to  thy  girdle,  round  and  large  as  hangeth  the 
gourd  in  the  days  of  autumn ;  and  it  is  fitting  and 
right  that,  if  I  give  unto  thee  of  mine,  so  likewise 
thou  of  thine,  in  due  proportion,  give  unto  me ; 
and  the  rather,  forasmuch  as  my  tent  containeth 
few  things  within  it,  and  thy  wallet  (I  guess) 
abundant." 

Whereupon  did  Jeribohaniah  step  forward,  and 
strive  to  touch  with  his  right  hand  the  top  of  the 
wallet,  and  the  bottom  with  his  left.  But  the 
stranger  drew  back  therefrom,  siying,  "Nay.' 
Then  Jeribohaniah  waxed  wroth,  and  would. have 
smitten  the  stranger  at  the  tent,  asking  him  in 
his  indignation  why  he  drew  back,  and  wherefore 
he  withheld  tho  wallet  from  the  most  just,  the 
most  potent,  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  most 
venerable  of  mankind  I  Whereupon  the  stranger 
answered  him,  and  said,  "  Far  from  thy  servant 
be  all  strife  and  wrangling,  all  doubt  and  suspi- 
cion. Yerily  he  hath  much  praised  thee,  even 
until  this  day,  unto  those  among  whom  he  was 
bom  and  abided.  And  when  some  spake  evil  of 
thee  and  of  thine,  then  did  thy  servant,  even  I 
who  stand  before  thee,  say  unto  them, '  Tarry  !  I 
will  myself  go  forth  unto  Jeribohaniah,  and  see 
unto  his  ways,  and  report  unto  ye  truly  what 
they  be.' " 

"And  now  I  guess,"  quoth  Jeribohaniah,  "thou 
wouldst  return  and  tell  them  the  old  story ;  how  1 


and  my  children  have  lusted  after  the  goods  of 
other  men,  and  have  taken  them.  Now  we  onlj 
took  the  goods;  the  men  took  we  not;  yet  so 
rebellious  and  ungrateful  were  they,  that  we  were 
fitin  to  put  them  to  the  edge  of  the  sword.  And 
thus  did  we.  And  lest  another  such  generation 
of  vipers  should  spring  up  in  the  wilderness  beyond 
them,  we  sent  onward  just  men,  who  should  turn 
and  harrow  the  soil,  and  put  likewise  to  the  edge 
of  the  sword  such  as  would  hinder  us  in  doing 
what  is  lawfril  and  right,  namely,  that  which  oar 
wills  ordained.  To  prevent  such  an  extremity, 
our  prudence  and  humanity  led  us,  under  God,  to 
detain  the  silver  and  gold  intrusted  to  us  by  the 
most  suspicious  and  spiteful  of  our  enemies.  And 
now  thou  art  admitted  into  my  confidence,  lay 
down  thy  scrip,  and  eat  and  drink  freely." 

"  Pleaseth  it  thee,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  that 
I  carry  back  unto  my  own  country  what  thou  hast 
related  unto  me  as  seeming  good  in  thine  eyes  1 " 
"  Carry  back  what  thou  wilt,"  calmly  said  Jeri- 
bohaniah, "  save  only  that  which  my  sons,  whose 
long  shadows  are  now  just  behind  thee,  may  hold 
back." 

Scarcely  had  he  spoken  when  the  sons  entered 
the  tent,  and,  occupying  all  the  seats,  bade  the 
stranger  be  seated  and  welcome.  Venison  brought 
they  forth  in  deep  dishes ;  wine  also  poured  thej 
out ;  and  they  drank  unto  his  health.  And  when 
they  had  wiped  their  lips  with  the  back  of  the 
hand,  which  the  Lord  in  his  wisdom  had  made 
hairy  for  that  purpose,  they  told  the  stranger  that 
other  strangers  had  blamed  curiosity  in  their 
kindred ;  and,  that  they  might  not  be  reproved 
for  it,  they  would  ask  no  questions  as  to  what 
might  peradventure  be  contained  within  the  scrip, 
but  would  look  into  it  at  their  leisure. 

Jeribohaniah  told  his  guest  that  they  were  wUd 
lads,  and  would  have  their  way.  He  then  looked 
more  gravely  and  seriously,  saying, 

"  Everything  in  this  mortal  life  ends  better  than 
we,  short-sighted  creatures,  could  have  believed  or 
hoped.  Providence  hath  sent  us  back  those  boys, 
purely  that  thy  mission  might  be  accomplished. 
Unless  they  had  come  home  in  due  time,  how  little 
wouldst  thou  have  had  to  relate  to  thy  own  tribe 
concerning  us,  save  only  what  others,  envying  our 
probity  and  prosperity,  and  far  behind  us  in  wis- 
dom and  enterprise,  have  discoursed  about^  year 
after  year." 
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I.  THBASTMXSIB  AHD  BUHOE. 

Who  will  away  to  Athens  with  me  1  who 

Lores  choral  songs  and  maidens  crown'd  with 

flowers, 
UnoiTioiis?  mount  the  pinnace;  hoist  the  sail. 
I  promise  ye,  as  many  as  are  here. 
To  shall  not,  while  ye  tany  with  me,  taste 
From  nnrinsed  barrel  the  diluted  wine 
Of  a  low  Tineyard  or  a  pUnt  ill-pruned. 
Bat  such  as  anciently  the  Mgeoan  isles 
Pour'd  in  libation  at  their  solemn  feasts : 
And  the  same  goblets  shall  ye  gra6p,  embost 
With  no  Tile  figures  of  loose  languid  boors. 
Bat  such  as  Gods  hare  lived  with,  and  have  led. 

The  sea  smiles  bright  before  us.  What  white  sail 
PUyi  yonder  1  what  pursues  it  t  Like  two  hawks 
Away  th^  fly.    Let  us  away  in  time 
To  OYertake  them.    Are  they  menaces 
We  hear  1    And  shall  the  strong  repulse  the  weak, 
Enraged  at  her  defender?   Hippiasf 
Art  thou  the  man?  TwasHippias.   He  had  found 
His  sister  borne  from  the  Cecropian  port 
By  Thrwymedes.    And  reluctantly  1 
Ask,  ask  the  maiden ;  I  haye  no  reply. 

"Brother !  0  brother  Hippias !  0,  if  love. 
If  pity,  ever  toncht  thy  breast,  forbear  I 
Strike  not  the  brave,  the  genUe,  the  beloved, 
Hy  Thrasymedes,  with  his  cloak  alone 
Protecting  his  own  head  and  mine  from  harm." 
"  Didst  thou  not  once  before,"  cried  Hippias, 
B^gardless  of  his  sister,  hoarse  with  wrath 
At  Thia^ymedes,  "  didst  not  thou,  dog-eyed. 
Bare,  as  she  walkt  up  to  the  Parthenon, 
On  the  most  holy  of  all  holy  days, 
In  sight  of  all  the  city,  dare  to  kiss 
Her  maiden  cheek  r 

"Ay,  before  all  the  Gods, 
Ay,  before  PaUas,  before  Artemis, 
Ay,  before  Aphrodite,  before  Hera, 
I  dared;  and  dare  again.    Arise,  my  spouse  t 
Arise !  and  let  my  lips  quaff  purity 
From  thy  fiur  open  brow." 

The  swonl  was  up. 
And  yet  he  kist  her  twice.    Some  God  withheld 
The  arm  of  Hippias ;  his  proud  blood  seeth'd  slower 
And  smote  his  breast  less  angrily ;  he  laid 


His  hand  on  the  white  shoulder,  and  spake  thus : 
"  Te  must  return  with  me.    A  second  time 
Offended,  will  our  sire  Pisistratos 
Pardon  the  affront?    Thou  shouldst  have  askt 

thyself 
This  question  ere  the  sail  first  flapt  the  mast" 
**  Already  thou  hast  taken  life  from  me ; 
Put  up  thy  sword,"  said  the  sad  youth,  his  eyes 
Sparkling ;  but  whether  love  or  rage  or  gridf 
They  sparkled  with,  the  Gods  alone  could  see. 
PirseoB  they  re-entered,  and  their  ship 
Dfov«  up  ^e  little  waves  against  the  quay. 
Whence  was  thrown  out  a  rope  frt>m  one  above. 
And  Hippias  caught  it    From  the  virgin's  waist 
Her  lover  dropt  his  arm,  and  blusht  to  think 
He  had  retainM  it  there  in  sight  of  rude 
Irreverent  men :  he  led  her  forth,  nor  spake ; 
Hippias  walkt  silent  too,  until  they  reacht 
The  mansion  of  Pisistratos  her  sire. 
Serenely  in  his  sternness  did  the  prince 
Look  on  them  both  awhile :  th^  saw  not  him. 
For  both  had  cast  their  eyes  upon  the  ground. 
"  Are  these  the  pirates  thou  hast  taken,  son  ? " 
Said  he.    "  Worte,  fi&ther  t  worse  than  pirates  they. 
Who  thus  abuse  ^y  patience,  thus  abuse 
Thy  pardon,  thus  abuse  the  holy  rites 
Twice  over." 

"  Well  hast  thou  performed  thy  duty," 
Firmly  and  gravely  said  Pisistratos. 
"  Nothing  then,  rash  young  man  f  could  turn  thy . 

heart 
From  Eunoe,  my  daughter?" 

"  Nothing,  sir. 
Shall  ever  turn  it    I  can  die  but  once 
And  love  but  once.    0  Eunde !  fiirewell ! " 
"  Nay,  she  shall  see  what  thou  canst  bear  for  her." 
"  0  father  I  shut  me  in  my  chamber,  shut  me 
In  my  poor  mother's  tomb,  dead  or  alive. 
But  never  let  me  see  what  he  can  bear ; 
I  know  how  much  that  is,  when  borne  for  me." 
"  Not  yet:  come  on.    And  lag  not  thou  behind. 
Pirate  of  virgin  and  of  princely  hearts ! 
Before  the  people  and  before  the  Goddess 
Thou  hadst  evinced  the  madness  of  thy  passion, ' 
And  now  wouldst  bear  from  home  and  plenteous- 

ness. 
To  poverty  and  exile,  this  my  child." 
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Then  shuddered  Thrasymedes,  and  exclaim'd, 

"  I  see  my  crime ;  I  Baw  it  not  before. 

The  daughter  of  Pisistratos  was  bom 

Neither  for  exile  nor  for  poverty. 

Ah  I  nor  for  me !  **  He  would  have  wept,  but  one 

Might  Be%  him,  and  weep  worse.    The  prince  un- 

mored 
Strode  on,  and  said,  "To-morrow  shall  the  people. 
All  who  beheld  thy  trespasses,  behold 
The  justice  of  Pisistratos,  the  lore 
He  bears  his  daughter,  and  the  reyerence 
In  which  he  holds  the  highest  law  of  God." 
He  spake ;  and  on  the  morrow  they  were  one. 

II.   DEIMAOOS. 

In  Crete  reign*d  Zeus  and  Minos ;  and  there  sprang 
From  rocky  Chios  (but  more  years  between) 
Homer.    Ah  I  who  near  Homer's  side  shall  stand  1 
A  slave,  a  skve  shall  stand  near  Homer's  side. 
Come  from  dark  ages  forth,  come,  Drimacos ! 

0  gems  of  Ocean,  shining  here  and  there 
Upon  his  vest  of  ever-changeful  green, 
Bicher  are  ye  than  wide-spread  continents, 
Blcher  in  thoughtful  men  and  glorious  deeds. 
Drimacos  was  a  slave;  but  Liberty 
By  him  from  Slavery  sprang,  as  day  from  night. 
Intolerable  servitude  o'erran 
The  isle  of  Chios.    They  whose  sires  had  heard 
The  blind  man,  and  the  muse  who  sat  beside. 
Constant,  as  was  the  daughter  to  the  king 
Of  Thebes,  and  comforting  his  sunless  way. 
Yea,  even  these  bore  stones  within  their  breasts. 
Buying  by  land  or  capturing  by  sea^ 
And  torturing  too  limbs  £Etshion'd  like  their  own, 
Limbs  like  the  Gods'  they  all  fell  down  before. 
But  Zens  had  from  Olympus  lookt  oblique. 
Then  breath'd  into  the  breasts  of  sufferhig  sUves 
Heroic  courage  and  heroic  strength. 
And  wisdom  for  their  guidance  and  support. 
Drimacos  he  appointed  to  coerce 
The  pride  of  the  enslaver,  and  to  free 
All  those  who  laboured  and  were  heavy-laden 
With  griefe,  not  even  by  the  avenging  Gods 
Inflicted,  wrongs  which  men  alone  inflict 
On  others,  when  their  vices  have  scoopt  out 
A  yoke  fkr  more  opprobrious  fo(>  themselves. 
From  field  to  field  the  clang  of  arms  was  heard ; 
Fires  from  the  rocks  and  the  hill-tops  by  night 
Collected  all  the  valiant,  all  the  young. 
Female  and  male,  stripling  and  suckling  babe. 
By  mother  (then  most  fond)  not  left  behind. 
But  many  were  o'ertaken ;  many  dropt 
Faint  by  the  road ;  thirst,  hunger,  terror,  seizM 
Separate  their  prey.    Among  Uie  fugitives. 
In  the  most  crowded  and  the  narrowest  path 
That  led  into  the  thickets  on  the  hill. 
Was  Amymonfe  with  her  infimt  boy, 
Eiarinos.    She  pray'd  the  Gods,  nor  pray'd 
Inaudible,  although  her  voice  had  fidl'd. 
On  Drimacos  she  called  by  name ;  he  heard 
The  voice ;  he  tum'd  his  head,  and  cried  aloud  : 
'*  Comrades !  take  up  yon  infant  from  the  arms 
That  sink  with  it ;  md  help  the  mother  on." 


Far  in  advance  was  he ;  all  urged  amain ; 
All  minded  their  own  household,  nor  ohefd. 
But  he  rusht  back  amid  them  till  he  reacht 
The  mother,  who  had  &llen  under-foot. 
Trampled,  but  not  relinquishing  her  hold. 
Scarcely  was  space  to  stoop  in,  yet  he  stoopt 
And  nds'd  what  feebly  wail'd  among  men's  legs, 
And  placed  it  on  his  head,  that  the  fr^sh  air 
Might  solace  it :  soon  it  began  to  play. 
To  pat  the  hair  of  some,  of  some  the  eyes. 
Unconscious  that  its  mother's  soul  had  fled. 
The  dust  rose  lower,  for  the  sultiy  day 
Was  closing,  and  above  shone  Hesperus 
Alone.  On  mossy  banks  within  the  brake 
The  men  threw  down  their  weapons  snatcht  in 

haste. 
Impenetrable  woods  received  their  flight, 
And  shelter'd  and  concealM  them  from  pursuit 
There  many  years  they  dwelt ;  nor  only  there, 
But  also  in  the  plain  and  in  iJie  towns 
Fought  they,  and  overthrew  the  wealthier  race, 
And  drove  their  cattle  ofi'and  reapt  their  grain. 
Drimacos^  strong  injustice,  strong  in  arms, 
Prompt,  vigilant,  was  everywhere  obey'd. 
He  proffered  the  proud  Chiots,  half-subdued, 
Repression  of  invaders,  in  return 
For  their  repression  of  invaders  too. 
And  com  and  wine  and  oil  enough  for  all. 
And  homed  victims  to  avenger  Zeus. 
But  plenteousness  and  sloth  rehixt  his  hold 
Upon  a  few,  men  yearning  to  partake 
The  vices  of  a  city :  murmurs  rose 
And  reacht  the  ear  of  Drimacos,  and  reacht 
The  wealthy  towns  and  their  impatient  lords. 
Rewards  were  offered  for  the  leader's  head. 
And  askt  perhaps  ere  offered.    When  he  found 
Ingratitude  so  nigh  and  so  alert^ 
He  listened  calmly  to  the  chiefia  around. 
His  firm  defenders;  then  replied  : 

"  My  friends  I 
Already  in  the  days  of  youth  ye  watcht 
Over  the  common-weal,  but  now  your  eyes 
And  mine  too  want  repose.    Fear  not  for  me, 
But  guard  yourselves.    The  Gods  who  placed  me 

here 
Call  me  away,  not  you." 

They  heard,  and  went, 
Sorrowing.    Then  called  he  unto  him  the  youth 
Eiarinos,  who  two  whole  years  had  fought 
Beside  him,  and  fought  well. 

"  Eiarinos  ? 
I  may  have  saved  thy  life  ('tis  siud  I  did), 
Ininfimcy:  it  now  behoves  me,  boy. 
To  give  thee  substance  such  as  parents  give. 
Alas !  'tis  wanting :  nought  is  in  the  house 
Save  arms,  as  thou  well  knowest ;  but  those  men 
Who  left  me  now,  had  talkt  with  thee  before, 
And  there  are  marks  along  thy  cheek  which  tean 
Leave  upon  maidens'  cheeks,  not  upon  men's. 

Eiarinos  spake  not,  but  threw  his  aims 
Around  his  guardian's  neck  and  shook  with  grief 
"  Thou  shalt  not  be  quite  destitute,  my  son ! " 
Said  he, "  Thou  knowest  what  reward  awaits 
Him  who  shall  bring  my  head  within  the  town. 
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Here  I  strike !  let  never  traitor  grasp  the  gold.** 
Forward  he  held  the  hilt  and  lowered  his  brow. 
"  Bequeathest  thou  to  parricidal  hand, 
0  lather  I  that  accursed  gold  1 "  cried  he, 
And  ran  against  the  portal,  blind  with  tears. 
But  the  calm  man  now  caught  lus  arm,  and  said, 
**  Delay  may  bring  on  both  what  comes  for  one. 
Ineyitable  is  my  death :  at  least 
Promise  me  this  one  thing,  Eiarinos ! 
And  I  release  thee :  swear  that,  when  I  die. 
Thou  wilt,  against  all  adyersaries,  bear 
My  head  to  those  who  seek  it,  pledge  of  peace." 
Cslmer,  but  sobbing  deep,  the  youth  replied, 
"  When  Zeus  the  liberator  shall  appoint 
The  pastor  of  the  people  to  depart, 
UiB  will  be  done !  if  such  be  his  and  thine.** 
He  lowered  his  eyes  in  reverence  to  the  earth ; 
And  Drimacoe  then  smote  into  his  breast 
The  unaccepted  sword.    The  pious  youth 
Fell  overpowered  with  anguish,  nor  arose 
Until  the  elders,  who  had  gone,  retum'd. 
They  comforted  the  orphan,  and  implored 
He  would  perform  the  duty  thus  eiyoined.  • 
Nor  Muse,  nor  Memory  her  mother,  knows 
The  sequel :  but  upon  the  highest  peak 
Of  Chios  is  an  altar  of  square  stone 
Roughened  by  time,  and  some  believe  they  trace 
In  ancient  letters,  cubit-long,  the  words 
Drimaco9  and  EiarinoB  and  Zeu9, 


m.   THEBOM  AKD    ZOE. 

Zoe,   Changed  1   very  true,  0  Theron,  I  am 
changed. 

HieratL  It  would  at  least  have  been  as  merdfiil 
To  hold  a  moment  back  from  me  the  briar 
Tou  let  recoil  thus  sharply  on  my  breast. 
Not  long  ago,  not  very  long,  you  ownM 
With  maiden  blushes,  which  became  your  brow 
Better  than  corn-flower,  or  that  periwinkle 
Trained  round  it  by  a  very  careful  hand, 
A  long  while  trimming  it  (no  doubt)  and  proud 
Of  miJ^ing  its  blue  blossom  laugh  at  me. 

Zoe,  I  could  laugh  too.    What  did  I  own  t  It 
seems 
(It  was  so  little)  yon  have  quite  forgoi 

Theron,  That,  since  we  sate  together  day  by  day, 
And  walkt  together,  sang  together,  none 
Of  earliest,  gentlest,  fondest,  maiden  friends 
Loved  you  as  formerly.    If  one  remained 
Dearer  to  you  than  any  of  the  rest, 
Tou  could  not  wish  her  greater  happinesa  .  . 

Zoe,  Thanwhati 

Theron.     I  think  you  never  could  have  said  it . . 
I  must  have  dreamt  it  .  . 

Zoe,  Tell  me  then  your  dream. 

Theron,  I  thought  you  said . .  nay,  I  will  swear 
you  said  .  . 
More  than  one  heard  it . .  that  you  could  not  wish 
The  nearest  to  your  heart  more  perfect  joy 
Than  Theron's  love. 

Zee,  Did  II 

Theron.  The  Gods  in  heaven 

Are  witnesses,  no  less  than  woodland  Gods, 


That  you  did  say  it.    0  how  changed  1  no  word. 
No  look,  for  Theron  now  I 

Zoe.  Girls  often  say 

More  than  they  mean :  men  always  do. 

Theron,  By  Pan  I 

Who  punishes  with  restless  nights  the  tahe, 
Hurling  the  sleeper  down  the  precipice 
Into  the  roaring  gulph,  or  letting  loose 
Hounds,  wolves,  and  t^rs  after  him,  his  legs 
Meanwhile  tied  not  quite  close,  but  just  apart. 
In  withy  bands . .  by  him  I  swear,  my  tongue, 
Zoe  !  can  never  utter  half  my  love. 
Betract  not  one  fond  word. 

Zoe,  I  must  retract 

The  whole  of  those. 

Theron,  And  leave  me  most  unblest ! 

Zoe,  1  know  not 

Tlieron,  Heed  not,  rather  say.    Farewell. 

Zoe,  Farewell.    I  will  not  call  you  back  again. 
Go,  Theron  I  hatred  soon  will  sear  your  wound. 

Theron.   Falsehood  I  hate :  I  can  not  hate  the 
&l8e. 

Zoe.  Never  1    Then  scorn  her. 

Theron,  I  can  scorn  myself. 

And  will ;  for  others  are  preferred  to  me ; 
The  untried  to  the  tried. 

Zoe.  Tou  said  farewell 

Theron.  Again  I  say  it. 

Zoe.  Now  I  can  believe 

That  you,  repeating  it,  indeed  are  gone. 
Tet  seem  you  standing  where  you  stood  before. 
Hath  Pan  done  this  ?  Pan,  who  doth  such  strange 
things. 

Theron.  Laugh  me  to  scorn :  derision  I  deserve : 
But  let  that  smile ..  0  let  it  be  less  sweet ! 
Sorrowful  let  me  part,  but  not  insane. 

Zoe.  I  know  some  words  that  charm  insanity 
Before  it  can  take  hold. 

Theron,  Speak  them;  for  now 

Are  they  most  wanted. 

Zoe,  I  did  say,  'tlB  true, 

If  on  this  solid  earth  friend  dear  enough 
Remain'd  to  me,  that  Theron  is  the  youth 
I  would  desire  to  bless  her. 

Theron,  To  avoid 

My  importunity ;  to  hear  no  more 
The  broken  words  that  spoilt  our  mutual  song. 
The  sobs  that  choakt  my  flute,  the  humidity 
(Not  from  the  lip)  that  gurgled  on  the  stops. 

Zoe.  I  would  avoid  them  all ;  they  troubled  me. 

Theron,  Now  then,  fiirewell. 

Zoe,  I  will  do  all  the  harm 

I  can  to  any  girl  who  hopes  to  love  you ; 
Nor  shall  you  have  her. 

Theron.  Vain  and  idle  threat! 

Zoe,  So,  Theron!  you  would  love  then  once 
againi 

Theron,   Never;  were  love  as  possible  and 
easy  .  .  . 

Zoe.  As  what  1 

Theroiu  As  death. 

Zoe.  0  Theron !  once  indeed 

I  said  the  words  which  then  so  flattered  you. 
And  now  so  pain  you.    Long  before  my  friends' 
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Left  me  through  envy  of  yonr  fondneBS  for  me, 
N0|  not  the  dearest  of  them  could  I  bear 
To  see  beloved  by  yoo.    False  words  I  spake, 
Not  knowing  then  how  fi^se  they  were. 

Theron.  Speak  now 

One  that  shall  drown  them  all. 

Zoe,  My  voice  is  gone. 

Why  did  you  kiss  me,  if  you  wisht  to  hear  it  1 

IV.   DAMJtTAS  AHD  IDA. 

Damsetas  is  a  boy  as  rude 

As  ever  broke  maid's  solitude. 

He  watcht  the  little  Ida  going 

Where  the  wood-raspberries  were  growing, 

And,  under  a  pretence  of  fear 

Lest  they  might  scratch  her  arms,  drew  near, 

And,  plucking  up  a  stiff  grey  bent. 

The  fruit  (scarce  touching  it,)  he  sent 

Into  both  hands :  the  form  Uiey  took 

Of  a  boat's  keel  upon  a  brook ; 

So  not  a  raspbeny  fell  down 

To  splash  her  foot  or  stain  her  gown. 

When  it  was  over,  for  his  pains 

She  let  his  lips  do  off  the  stuns 

That  were  upon  two  fingers;  he 

At  first  kist  two,  and  then  kist  three. 

And,  to  be  certain  every  stain 

Had  vanisht,  kist  them  o'er  again. 

At  hist  the  boy,  quite  shameless,  said 

"See  !  I  have  taken  out  the  red ! 

Now  where  there  *s  redder  richer  fruit 

Pnyr,  my  sweet  Ida,  let  me  do  'f 

"  Audacious  creature  1 "  she  cried  out, 

"  What  in  the  world  are  you  about  1 " 

He  had  not  taken  off  the  red 

AU  over ;  on  both  cheeks  'twas  spread ; 

And  the  two  lips  that  should  be  white 

With  fear,  if  not  with  fear,  with  spite 

At  such  ill  usage,  never  show'd 

More  comely,  or  more  deeply  glow*d. 

DamMtas  fiincied  he  could  move  '< 

The  girl  to  listen  to  his  love : 

Not  he  indeed. 

DamceUu,  For  pity's  sake  I 

Ida.  Go ;  never  more  come  nigh  this  brake. 

DanuEku,  Must  I,  why  must  I,  press  in  vun  1 

Ida.  Because  I  hate  you. 

DamaeUu.  Think  again 

Think  better  of  it,  cruel  maid ! 

Ida,  Well  then . .  because  I  am  afraid. 

DamaUu.  Look  round  us :  nobody  is  near. 

Ida.  All  the  more  reason  for  my  fear. 

Damatas.  Hatred  is  overcome  by  you, 
And  Fear  can  be  no  match  for  two. 


V.   LTSAKDBBy  ALOA90B,  PHA90E. 

Lyaander.  Art  thou  grown  hoarse  by  sitting  in 
the  sun 
Of  early  spring,  when  winds  come  down  adrift 
To  punish  them  they  find  asleep  at  noon  1 

Aloanor.  Hoarse  I  am  not,  but  I  am  tired  of 
*     "ong. 


Therefore  do  I  retire,  where,  without  pipe. 
The  goat-foot  God  brought  all  the  nymphs  to  ai 
Half-way  up  Maenaloa.    If  she  I  love 
Will  follow  me,  I  swear  to  thee  by  him, 
Bitter  to  those  who  slight  him  or  forswear. 
Thou  shalt  hear  something  sweet,  do  thou  but  stay. 

Lyionder,  Lysander  well  can  stay,  do  thoa  bat 
sing. 

Akanor.  But  not  unless  a  Nymph  or  Njmpb- 
like  maid 
Will  listen. 

Lyacmdtr.  Here  comes  Phande.  Thou  art  pale. 
Sing :  Phande !  bid  him  sing. 

Phanie.  By  Artemis! 

I  bade  him  never  more  repeat  my  name, 
And  if  he  disobeys  me . . . 

LyBander,  Hush!  'twere  ill 

To  aJl  down  vengeance  upon  those  who  love: 
And  he  hath  sworn  by  Pan  that  he  will  sing 
If  thou  wilt  follow  him  up  Mnnalos. 

PhanSe.  He  may  snatch  off  my  slipper  while  I 
kned^ 
To  Pan,  upon  the  stone  so  worn  aslant 
That  it  is  difficult  to  kneel  upon 
Without  my  leaving  half  a  slipper  loose. 
Little  cares  he  for  Pan :  he  scurpely  fears 
That  other,  powerfiiller  and  terribler. 
To  whom  more  crowns  are  offered  than  to  Zeu, 
Orany  God  beside,  and  oftener  changed. 
In  spring  we  garland  him  with  pointed  flowers, 
Anemone  and  crocus  and  jonquil. 
And  tender  hyacinth  in  clustering  curls ; 
Then  with  sweet-breathing  mountun  strawbeny ; 
Then  pear  and  apple  blossom,  prominng 
(If  he  is  good)  to  bring  the  fruit  full-ripe, 
Hanging  it  round  about  his  brow,  his  nose, 
Down  even  to  his  lips.    When  autumn  comes. 
His  russet  vine-wreath  crackles  under  grapes  : 
Some  trim  his  neck  with  barley,  wheat,  and  oat ; 
Some  twine  his  naked  wust  witii  them :  and  lait 
His  reverend  head  is  seen  and  worshipt  through 
Stiff  narrow  olive-leaves,  that  last  till  spring. 
Say,  ought  I  not  to  fear  so  wild  a  boy. 
Who  fears  not  even  him!  but  once  has  tried 
By  force  to  make  me  pat  him,  after  prayers ) 
How  fierce  then  lookt  the  God !  and  from  above 
How  the  club  reddened,  as  athirst  for  blood ! 
Yet,  fearing  and  suspecting  the  audacious^ 
Up  Mienalos  I  must,  for  there  my  herd 
Is  browsing  on  the  Uiom  and  ciUsus 
At  random. 

Lymnder.  He  hath  not  endured  thy  frown, 
But  hurries  off. 

PhanSe,  And  let  him. 

Lysander.  Captious  Fui 

On  one  or  other  may  look  evil-eyed. 

Phande,  I  mind  my  Goddess,  let  him  mind  hit 
God. 

. .  Away  she  went,  and  as  she  went  she  sang. 
Brief  cries  were  heard  ere  long,  fiunt  and  mors 

faint. 
Pan !  vras  it  thou  1  was  it  thou,  Artemis! 
Frolicsome  kids  and  hard  goats  glas^-eyed 
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Alone  could  tell  the  story,  had  they  speech. 
The  maiden  came  not  back  :  but,  after  rites 
Dne  to  the  goat-foot  God,  the  pious  youth 
Piped  shrilly  forth  and  shook  off  all  his  woe. 


YI.  HTPK&BI09. 

Hjperbion  was  among  the  chosen  few 

Of  Phoebus ;  and  men  honoured  him  awhile, 

Honouring  in  him  the  Ood.    But  others  sang 

Ab  loudly ;  and  the  boys  as  loudly  cheer'd. 

Hjperbion  (more  than  bard  should  be)  was  wroth, 

And  thus  he  spake  to  Phcebus :  "  Hearest  thou, 

0  Phoebus !  the  rude  rabble  from  the  field. 

Who  swear  that  they  have  known  thee  erer  since 

Thou  feddest  for  Admetus  his  white  bull  1  ** 

"I  hear  them,"  said  the  God.    "Seize  thou  the 

first, 
And  haul  him  up  above  the  heads  of  men. 
And  thou  shalt  hear  them  shout  for  thee  as 

pleas'd." 
Headstrong  and  proud  Hyperbion  was :  the  crown 
Of  hiurel  on  it  badly  cool'd  his  brow : 
So,  when  he  heard  them  singing  at  his  gate. 
While  some  with  flints  cut  there  the  riyal's  name. 
Boshing  he  seized  the  songster  at  their  head  : 
The  songster  kickt  and  struggled  hard :  in  vain. 
Hyperbion  claspt  him  round  with  arm  robust, 
And  with  the  left  a  hempen  rope  uncoil'd. 
Whereon  already  was  a  noose :  it  held 
The  calf  until  its  mother's  teat  was  drawn 
At  mom  and  eve ;  and  both  were  now  afield. 
With  all  his  strength  he  pull'd  the  wretch  along. 
And  haul'd  him  up  a  pine-tree,  where  he  died. 
Bnt  one  night,  not  long  afber,  in  his  sleep 
He  saw  the  songster :  then  did  he  beseech 
Apollo  to  enlighten  him,  if  perchance 
In  what  he  did  he  had  done  aught  amiss. 
"  Thou  haat  done  well,  Hyperbion  I "  said  the  God, 
"As  I  did  also  to  one  Marsyas 
Some  years  ere  thou  wert  bom :  but  better  'twere 
If  thou  hadst  understood  my  words  aright, 
For  those  utrand  may  harm  thee,  and  assign 
As  reason,  that  thou  wentest  past  the  law. 
My  meaning  was,  that  thou  shouldst  hold  him  up 
In  the  high  places  of  thy  mind,  and  show 
Thyself  the  greater  by  enduring  him." 
Downcast  Hyperbion  stood  :  but  Phoebus  said 
**  Be  of  good  cheer,  Hyperbion !  if  the  rope 
Is  not  so  firayed  but  it  may  hold  thy  calf. 
The  greatest  harm  is,  that,  by  hauling  him. 
Thou  hast  chafed,  sorely,  sorely,  that  old  pine ; 
And  pine-tree  bark  will  never  close  again." 


Vn.  lOARIOS  AND  EBIGOn£. 

Improvident  were  once  the  Attic  youths. 
As  (if  we  may  believe  the  credulous 
And  testy)  various  youths  have  been  elsewhere. 
Bnt  troly  such  was  their  improvidence. 
Ere  Pallas  in  compassion  was  their  guide. 
They  never  stowed  away  the  fruits  of  earth 
For  winter  use ;  nor  knew  they  how  to  press 
Olive  or  grape :  yet  hospitality 


Sate  at  the  hearth,  and  there  was  mirth  and  song. 

Wealthy  and  generous  in  the  Attic  land, 

IcarioB !  wert  thou ;  and  Erigon^, 

Thy  daughter,  gave  with  hearty  glee  the  milk. 

Buzzing  in  frotih  beneath  unst^y  goat. 

To  many  who  stopt  near  her ;  some  for  thirst, 

And  some  to  see  upon  its  back  that  hand 

So  white  and  small  and  taper,  and  await 

Until  she  should  arise  and  show  her  face. 

The  &therwisht  her  not  to  leave  his  house. 

Nor  she  to  leave  her  &ther ;  yet  there  sued 

From  all  the  countiy  round  both  brave  and  rich. 

Some,  nor  the  wealthier  of  her  wooers,  drove 

Full  fifty  slant-brow'd  kingly-hearted  swine. 

Reluctant  ever  to  be  led  aright, 

Hace  autocratical,  autochthon  race. 

Lords  of  the  woods,  fed  by  the  tree  of  Jove. 

Some  had  three  ploughs ;  some  had  eight  oxen ; 

some 
Had  vines,  on  oak,  on  maple,  and  on  elm. 
In  long  and  strait  and  gleamy  avenues. 
Which  would  have  tired  you  had  you  reacht  the 

end 
Without  the  unshapen  steps  that  led  beyond 
Up  the  steep  hill  to  where  they  leaned  on  poles. 
Tet  kind  the  fother  was,  and  kind  the  maid. 
And  now  when  winter  blew  the  chaff  about, 
And  hens  pursued  the  grain  into  the  house. 
Quarrelsome  and  indignant  at  repulse. 
And  rushing  back  again  with  raffled  neck. 
They  and  their  brood ;  and  kids  blinkt  at  the 

brand. 
And  bee-nosed  oxen,  with  damp  nostrils  lowered 
Against  the  threshold,  stampt  the  dogs  away; 
Icarios,  viewing  these  with  thoughtful  mind. 
Said  to  Erigon^,  "  Not  scantily 
The  Gods  have  given  us  these  birds  and  these 
Short-bleating  kids,  and  these  loose-hided  steers. 
The  Gods  have  given :  to  them  will  we  devote. 
A  portion  of  their  benefits,  and  bid 
The  youths  who  love  and  honour  us  partake : 
So  shaJl  their  hearts,  and  so  shall  ours,  rejoice." 
The  youths  were  bidden  to  the  feast :  the  flesh 
Of  kid  and  crested  bird  was  plentiful : 
The  steam  hung  on  the  rafters,  where  were  nail'd 
Bushes  of  savory  herbs,  and  figs  and  dates ; 
And  yellow-pointed  pears  sent  down  long  stalks 
Through  nets  wide-mesht,  work  of  Erigond 
When  night  was  long  and  lamp  yet  unsupplied. 
Choice  grapes  Icarios  had ;  and  these,  alone 
Of  all  men  in  the  countiy,  he  preserved 
For  festive  days ;  nor  better  day  than  this 
To  bring  them  from  beneath  his  reed-thatcht 

roof. 
He  mounted  the  twelve  sturs  with  hearty  pride. 
And  soon  was  heard  he,  breathing  hard :  he  now 
Descended,  holding  in  both  arms  a  cask. 
Fictile,  capacious,  bulging :  cork-tree  bark 
Secured  the  treasure ;  wax  above  the  mouth. 
And  pitch  above  the  wax.    The  pitch  he  brake. 
The  wax  he  scraped  away,  and  laid  them  by. 
Wrenching  up  carefully  the  cork-tree  bark, 
A  hum  was  heard.    "What!  are  there  bees 

within  1" 
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EnphorbaB  cried.    "They  came  then  with  the 

grapefl," 
Replied  the  elder,  and  potirM  out  clear  jnioe 
Fragrant  as  flowers,  and  wrinkled  hnsks  anon. 
"  The  ghosts  of  grapes  1  **  cried  Phanor,  fond  of 

jokes 
Within  the  honse,  but  ever  abstinent 
Of  such  as  that,  in  woodland  and  alone, 
Where  any  sylvan  God  might  overhear. 
No  few  were  saddened  at  the  ill-omen'd  word, 
But  sniffing  the  sweet  odour,  bent  their  heads. 
Tasted,  sipt,  drank,  ingurgitated :  fear 
Flew  from  them  all,  joy  rusht  to  every  breast, 
Friendship  grew  warmer,  hands  were  join'd,  vows 

sworn. 
From  cups  of  every  size,  from  cups  two-ear'd. 
From  ivy-twisted  and  from  smooth  alike. 
They  dash  the  water ;  they  pour  in  the  wine ; 
(For  wine  it  was,)  until  that  hour  unseen. 
They  emptied  the  whole  cask ;  and  they  alone ; 
For  both  the  &ther  and  the  daughter  sate 
Enjoying  their  delight.    But  when  they  saw 
Flusht  tiuces,  and  when  angry  words  arose 
As  one  more  fondly  glanced  against  the  cheek 
Of  the  fair  maiden  on  her  seat  apart, 
And  she  lookt  down,  or  lookt  another  way 
Where  other  eyes  caught  hers,  and  did  the  like. 
Sadly  the  sire,  the  daughter  fearfully, 
Upon  each  other  fizt  wide-open  eyes. 
This  did  the  men  remark,  and,  bearing  signs 
Different,  as  were  their  tempers,  of  the  wine. 
But  feeling  each  the  floor  reel  under  him, 
Each  raging,  with  more  thirst  at  every  draught, 
Acastor  first  (sidelong  his  step)  arose, 
Then  Phanor,  then  Antyllos : 

"  Zeus  above 
Confound  thee,  cursed  wretch  1 "  aloud  they  cried, 
"  Is  this  thy  hospitality  1  must  all 
Who  loved  thy  daughter  perish  at  a  blow) 
Not  at  a  blow,  but  like  the  flies  and  wasps." 
Madness  had  seiz'd  them  all.    Erigond 
Ban  out  for  help  :  what  help  1  Before  her  sprang 
Moera,  and  howl'd  and  barkt,  and  then  returned 
Presaging.    They  had  dragged  the  old  man  out 
And  murdered  him.    Again  flew  Moera  forth, 
Faithful,  compassionate,  and  seized  her  vest. 
And  drew  her  where  the  body  lay,  unclosed 
The  eyes,  and  raised  toward  the  stars  of  heaven. 

Raise  thine,  for  thou  hast  heard  enough,  nuse 

thine 
And  view  BQotes  bright  among  those  stars, 
Brighter  the  Yii^gin  :  Moera  too  shines  there. 
But  where  were  the  Eumenides  1  Repress 
Thy  anger.    If  the  clear  calm  stars  above 
Appease  it  not,  and  blood  must  flow  for  blood. 
Listen,  and  hear  the  sequel  of  the  tale. 
Wide-seeing  Zeus  lookt  down ;  as  mortals  knew 
By  the  woods  bending  under  his  dark  eye. 
And  huge  towers  shudderingon  the  mountain  tops, 
And  stress  in  the  valley,  in  the  wold, 
And  over  the  deep  waters  all  round  earth. 
He  lifted  up  his  arm,  but  struck  them  not 
In  their  abasement :  by  each  other's  blow 


They  fell ;  some  suddenly ;  but  more  beneatli 
The  desperate  gasp  of  long-enduring  wounds^ 


Vm.  THB  HAIUDBTAD. 

Rhaicos  was  bom  amid  the  hills  wherefrom 
Gnidos  the  light  of  Caria  is  discem'd. 
And  small  are  the  white-crested  that  play  near. 
And  smaller  onward  are  the  purple  waves. 
Thence  festal  choirs  were  viable,  all  crown'd 
With  rose  and  myrtle  if  they  were  inborn; 
If  from  Pandion  sprang  they,  on  the  coast 
Where  stem  Athen^  raised  her  citadel. 
Then  olive  was  intwined  with  violets 
Cluster'd  in  bosses,  regular  and  large. 
For  various  men  wore  various  coronals ; 
But  one  was  their  devotion  :  'twas  to  her 
Whose  laws  all  follow,  her  whose  smile  withdraws 
The  sword  from  Ares,  thunderbolt  firom  Zeus, 
And  whom  in  his  chill  caves  the  mutable 
Of  mind,  Poseidon,  the  sea-king,  reveres, 
And  whom  his  brother,  stubbom  Dis,  hath  pray'd 
To  turn  in  pity  the  averted  cheek 
Of  her  he  bore  away,  with  promises, 
Nay,  with  loud  oath  before  dread  Styx  itself. 
To  give  her  daily  more  and  sweeter  flowen 
Than  he  made  drop  frt>m  her  on  Enna's  delL 
Rhaicos  was  looking  from  his  Other's  door 
At  the  long  trains  that  hastened  to  the  town 
From  all  the  valleys,  like  bright  rivulets 
Qurgling  with  gladness,  wave  outrunning  wave. 
And  thought  it  hard  he  might  not  also  go 
And  offer  up  one  prayer,  and  press  one  hand. 
He  knew  not  whose.    The  &tiier  caird  him  in. 
And  siud,  "  Son  Rhaicos !.  those  are  idle  games ; 
Long  enough  I  have  lived  to  find  them  so." 
And  ere  he  ended,  sigh'd ;  as  old  men  do 
Always,  to  think  how  idle  such  games  are. 
"  I  have  net  yet,"  thought  Rhaicos  in  his  heart. 
And  wanted  proof. 

"  Suppose  thou  go  and  help 
Echion  at  the  hill,  to  bark  yon  oak 
And  lop  its  branches  off,  before  we  delve 
About  the  trunk  and  ply  the  root  with  axe  : 
This  we  may  do  in  winter." 

Rhaicos  went ; 
For  thence  he  could  see  &rther,  and  see  more 
Of  those  who  hurried  to  the  city-gate. 
Echion  he  found  there,  with  naked  arm 
Swart-hflir'd,  strong  sinew'd,  and  his  eyes  intent 
Upon  the  place  where  first  the  axe  should  &n  : 
He  held  it  upright    "There  are  bees  about. 
Or  wasps,  or  hornets,"  said  the  cautious  eld, 
"  Look  sharp,  0  son  of  ThalllBos !"    The  yosth 
Inclined  lus  ear,  a&r,  and  warily. 
And  cavem'd  in  his  hand.    Ha^eard  a  bazz 
At  first,  and  then  the  sound  grew  soft  and  clear, 
And  then  divided  into  what  seem'd  tune. 
And  there  were  words  upon  it,  plaintive  words. 
He  tum'd,  and  said,  "  Echion !  do  not  strike 
That  tree :  it  must  be  hollow ;  for  some  God 
Speaks  from  within.   Come  thyself  near."  Again 
Both  tum'd  toward  it :  and  behold  !  there  sat 
Upon  the  moss  below,  with  her  two  pahna 
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Pressmg  it,  on  each  side,  a  maid  in  foruL 

Downcast  were  her  long  eyelashes,  and  pale 

Her  cheek,  but  never  mountain-ash  displa/d 

Berries  of  colour  like  her  lip  so  pure, 

Kor  were  the  anemones  about  her  hair 

Soft,  smooth,  and  wavering  like  the  fiice  beneath. 

»  What  dost  thou  herel"  Echion,  half-afraid. 
Half-angry,  cried.    She  lifted  up  her  eyes. 
But  nothing  spake  she.    Rhaicos  drew  one  step 
Backward,  for  fear  came  likewise  over  him. 
Bat  not  such  fear :  he  panted,  gaspt,  drew  in 
Hb  breath,  and  would  have  tum'd  it  into  words, 
Bat  could  not  into  one. 

"  0  send  away 
That  sad  old  man!"  said  she.     The  old  man 

went 
Without  a  warning  frt>m  his  master's  son, 
GUd  to  escape,  for  sorely  he  now  fear'd, 
And  the  axe  shone  behkid  him  in  their  eyes. 

Hamadryad,  And  wouldst  thou  too  shed  the 
most  innocent 
Of  blood?  no  vow  demands  it ;  no  God  wills 
The  oak  to  bleed. 

Rhaicoa.  Who  art  thou  1  whence  1  why 

here! 
And  whither  wouldst  thou  go  ?  Among  the  robed 
In  white  or  safifron,  or  the  hue  that  most 
Besembles  dawn  or  the  clear  sky,  is  none 
Array'd  as  thou  art    What  so  beautiful 
As  that  gray  robe  which  clings  about  thee  close, 
Like  moss  to  stones  adhering,  leaves  to  trees, 
Yet  lets  thy  bosom  rise  and  &11  in  turn, 
As,  toucht  by  zephyrs,  &U  and  rise  the  boughs 
Of  graceful  platan  by  the  river-side. 

Hamadryad,  Lovest  thou  well  thy  other's 
house  1 

Hhaicoa,  Indeed 

I  love  it,  well  I  love  it,  yet  would  leave 
For  thine,  where'er  it  be,  my  father's  house, 
With  all  the  marks  upon  the  door,  that  show 
My  growth  at  every  birth-day  since  the  third, 
And  all  the  charms,  o'erpowering  evil  eyes, 
My  mother  nail'd  for  me  against  my  bed, 
And  the  Cydonian  bow  (which  thou  shalt  see) 
Won  in  my  race  last  spring  from  Eutychos. 

Hamadryad,  Bethink  thee  what  it  is  to  leave 
a  home 
Thou  never  yet  hast  left,  one  night,  one  day. 

Shaicos.  Ko,  'tis  not  hard  to  leave  it ;  'tis  not 
hard 
To  leave,  0  maiden,  that  paternal  home. 
If  there  be  one  on  earth  whom  we  may  love 
FisBt,  last,  for  ever ;  one  who  says  that  she 
Will  love  for  ever  too.    To  say  which  word. 
Only  to  say  it,  surely  is  enough .  . 
It  shows  such  kindness .  .  if  'twere  possible 
We  at  the  moment  think  she  would  indeed. 

Hamadryad  Who  taught  thee  all  this  folly  at 
thyagel 

Hhaioos,  1  have  seen  lovers  and  have  learnt  to 
love. 

Hamadryad.  But  wilt  thou  spare  the  tree  1 

HhaicoB,  My  father  wants 

The  bark ;  the  tree  may  hold  its  place  awhile. 


Hamadryad,    Awhile  1    thy  fi&ther   numbers 

then  my  days] 
Khaicoa.  Are  there  no  others  where  the  mosa 

beneath 
Is  quite  as  tufty  1    Who  would  send  thee  forth 
Or  ask  thee  why  thou  tarriest  1    Is  thy  flock 
Anywhere  near  1 

Hamadryad.  I  have  no  flock :  I  kill 

Nothing  that  breathes,  that. stirs,  that  feels  the 

air, 
The  sun,  the  dew.    Why  should  the  beautiful 
(And  thou  art  beautiful)  disturb  the  source 
Whence  springs  all  b^ty?     Hast  thou  never 

heard 
Of  Hamadryads  1 

Maicoa.  Heard  of  them  I  have : 

Tell  me  some  tale  about  them.    May  I  sit 
Beside  thy  feet  1    Art  thou  not  tired  1  The  herbs 
Are  very  soft ;  I  will  not  come  too  nigh ; 
Do  but  sit  there,  nor  tremble  so,  nor  doubt. 
Stay,  stay  an  instant :  let  me  first  explore 
If  any  acorn  of  last  year  be  left 
Within  it  ,*  thy  thin  robe  too  ill  protects 
Thy  dainty  limbs  against  the  harm  one  small 
Acorn  may  do.    Here's  none.    Another  day 
Trust  me :  tiU  then  let  me  sit  opposite. 
Hamadryad,  I  seat  me;  be  thou  seated,  and 

content. 
JRhaicoa.  0  sight  for  gods  I    Ye  men  below ! 

adore 
The  Aphrodite.    Is  she  there  below  1 
Or  sits  she  here  before  me  ?  as  she  sate 
Before  the  shepherd  on  those  highths  that  shade 
The  Hellespont,  and  brought  his  kindred  woe. 
Hamadryad.   Reverence  the  higher  Powers; 

nor  deem  amiss 
Of  her  who  pleads  to  thee,  and  would  repay . . 
Ask  not  how  much . .  but  very  much.    Rise  not : 
No,  Rhaicos,  no  I  Without  the  nuptial  vow 
Love  is  unholy.    Swear  to  me  that  none 
Of  mortal  maids  shall  ever  taste  thy  kiss. 
Then  take  thou  mine ;  then  take  it,  not  before. 
Rhaicos.  Hearken,  all  gods  above !  0  Aphrodite ! 

0  Her^  I  let  my  vow  be  ratified  ! 

But  wilt  thou  come  into  my  father's  house  1 
Hamadryad.  Nay :  and  of  mine  I  can  not  give 

thee  part 
Rhaicos,  Where  is  iti 
Hamadryad,  In  this  oak. 
Rhaicos.  Ay ;  now  begins 

The  tale  of  Hamadryad :  tell  it  through. 
Hamadryad.  YTti,y  of  thy  &ther  never  to  cut 
down 
My  tree ;  and  promise  him,  as  well  thou  mayst^ 
That  every  year  he  shall  receive  from  me 
More  honey  than  wiU  buy  him  nine  &t  sheep. 
More  wax  than  he  wiU  bum  to  all  the  gods. 
Why  fiUlest  thou  upon  thy  fitce  1    Some  thorn 
May  scratch  it,  ruh  young  man !  Rise  up ;  for 
shame! 
Rhaicos.  For  shame  I  can  not  rise.    0  pity 
me! 

1  dare  not  sue  for  love .  .  but  do  not  hate  I 

Let  me  once  more  behold  thee . .  not  once  more, 
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Bat  many  days :  let  me  love  on  . .  unloved  I 
I  aimed  too  Mgh :  on  my  own  head  the  bolt 
Falls  back,  and  pierces  to  the  rery  brain. 

Hamadryad,  Go  . .  rather  go,  than  make  me 

say  I  love. 
Bhaieoa,  If  happiness  is  immortality, 
<And  whence  eigoy  it  else  the  gods  above  ? ) 
I  am  immortal  too :  my  vow  is  heard : 
Hark !  on  the  left . .  Nay,  tnm  not  from  me  now, 
I  claim  my  kiss. 

Hamadryad,       Do  men  take  first,  then  chumi 
Do  thus  the  seasons  run  their  course  with  them  t 

. .  Her  lips  were  seal'd ;  her  head  sank  on  his 

breast. 
*Tis  said  that  laughs  were  heard  within  the  wood : 
But  who  should  hear  them  1 . .  and  whose  laughs  1 
and  why  1 

Savoury  was  the  smell  and  long  past  noon, 
Thallinos  I  in  thy  house ;  for  maijoram, 
Basil  and  mint,  and  thyme  and  rosemary, 
Were  sprinkled  on  the  kid's  well  roasted  length. 
Awaiting  Bhaicos.    Home  he  came  at  last, 
Not  hungry,  but  pretending  hunger  keen. 
With  head  and  eyes  just  o'er  the  maple  plate. 
"  Thou  seest  but  badly,  coming  from  the  sun. 
Boy  Bhaicos !"  said  the  father.  "  That  oak's  bark 
Must  have  been  tough,  with  little  sap  between ; 
It  ought  to  run ;  but  it  and  I  are  old." 
Bhaicos,  although  each  morsel  of  the  bread 
Increast  by  chewing,  and  the  meat  grew  cold 
And  tasteless  to  his  palate,  took  a  draught 
Of  gold-bright  wine,  which,  thirsty  as  he  was, 
He  thought  not  of  until  his  &ther  fill'd 
The  cup,  averring  water  was  amiss. 
But  wine  had  been  at  all  times  pour'd  on  kid, . . 
It  was  religion. 

He  thus  fortified, 
Said,  not  quite  boldly,  and  not  quite  abasht, 
"  Father,  that  oak  is  Jove's  own  tree :  that  oak 
Tear  after  year  will  bring  thee  wealth  from  wax 
And  honey.    There  is  one  who  fears  the  gods 
And  the  gods  love  . .  that  one  " 

(He  blusht,  nor  said 
What  one) 

"  Has  promist  this,  and  may  do  more. 
Thou  hast  not  many  moons  to  wait  until 
The  bees  have  done  their  best:   if  then  there 

come 
Nor  wax  nor  honey,  let  the  tree  be  hewn." 

**  Zeus  hath  bestow'd  on  thee  a  prudent  mind," 
Said  the  glad  sire :  **  but  look  thou  often  there. 
And  gather  all  the  honey  thou  canst  find 
In  every  crievice,  over  and  above 
What  has  been  promist;  would  they  reckon  that  1" 

Bhaicos  went  daily ;  but  the  nymph  as  oft 
Invisible.    To  play  at  love,  she  knew. 
Stopping  its  breathings  when  it  breathes  most  soft. 
Is  sweeter  than  to  play  on  any  pipe. 
She  play'd  on  his :  she  fed  upon  his  fdghs : 
They  jdeased  her  when  they  gently  waved  her  hair, 
Cooling  the  pulses  of  her  purple  veins, 
And  when  her  absence  brought  them  out  they 
pleased. 


Even  among  the  fondest  of  them  all. 
What  mortal  or  immortal  maid  is  more 
Content  with  giving  happiness  than  pain ! 
One  day  he  was  returning  from  the  wood 
Despondently.    She  pitied  him,  and  said 
"Come  back!"    and  twined  her  fingers  in  the 

hem 
Above  his  shoulder.    Then  she  led  his  st^w 
To  a  cool  rill  that  ran  o'er  level  sand 
Through  lentisk  and  through  oleander,  there 
Bathed  she  his  feet,  lifting  them  on  her  Ij^ 
When  bathed,  and  drying  them  in  both  her  hands. 
He  dared  complain;  for  those  who  most  are 

loved 
Most  dare  it;  but  not  harsh  was  his  complaint. 
"  0  thou  inconstant  r  said  he,  "  if  stem  law 
Bind  thee,  or  will,  stronger  than  sternest  law, 
0,  let  me  know  henceforward  when  to  h<^ 
The  fruit  of  love  that  grows  for  me  but  here.** 
He  spake;  and  pluckt  it  from  its  pliant  stem. 
"  Impatient  Bhaicos !  why  thus  intercept 
The  answer  I  would  give  1    There  is  a  bee 
Whom  I  have  fed,  a  bee  who  knows  my  thonghfci 
And  executes  my  wishes :  I  will  send 
That  messenger.    If  ever  thou  art  fiJse, 
Drawn  by  another,  own  it  not,  but  drive 
My  bee  away :  then  shall  I  know  my  fiUe, 
And, . .  for  thou  must  be  wretched, . .  weep  at  thine. 
But  often  as  my  heart  persuades  to  lay 
Its  cares  on  thine  and  throb  itself  to  rest. 
Expect  her  with  thee,  whether  it  be  mom 
Or  eve,  at  any  time  when  woods  are  safe.** 

Day  after  day  the  Hours  beheld  them  blest^ 
And  season  after  season :  years  had  past> 
Blest  were  they  still    He  who  asserts  that  Love 
Ever  is  sated  of  sweet  things,  the  same 
Sweet  things  he  fretted  for  in  earlier  days. 
Never,  by  Zeus  I  loved  he  a  Hamadryad. 

The  nights  had  now  grown  longer,  and  perhaps 
The  Hamadryads  find  them  lone  and  dull 
Among  their  woods ;  one  did,  alas !   She  called 
Her  iaithfiil  bee :  'twas  when  all  bees  should  sleep. 
And  all  did  sleep  but  hers.    She  was  sent  forth 
To  bring  that  light  which  never  wintry  blast 
Blows  out,  nor  rain  nor  snow  extinguishes. 
The  light  that  shines  from  loving  eyes  upon 
Eyes  that  love  back,  till  they  can  see  no  more. 

Bhaicos  was  sitting  at  his  father's  hearth : 
Between  them  stood  the  table,  not  o'erspread 
With  fruits  which  autumn  now  profusely  bore. 
Nor  anise  cakes,  nor  odorous  wine ;  but  there 
The  draft-board  was  expanded ;  at  which  game 
Triumphant  sat  old  Thallinos;  the  son 
Was  puzzled,  vext,  discomfited,  distraught 
A  buzz  was  at  his  ear :  up  went  his  hand. 
And  it  was  heard  no  longer.    The  poor  bee 
Betum'd  (but  not  until  the  mom  shone  bright) 
And  found  the  Hamadryad  with  her  head 
Upon  her  aching  wrist,  and  showed  one  wing 
Half-broken  ofi*,  the  other's  meshes  marr'd. 
And  there  were  bruises  which  no  eye  could  see 
Saving  a  Hamadryad's. 
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At  this  sight 
Down  fell  the  languid  brow,  both  hands  fell  down, 
A  shriek  was  carried  to  the  ancient  hall 
Of  Thallinoe :  he  heard  it  not ;  his  son 
Heard  it,  and  ran  forthwith  into  the  wood. 
No  bark  was  on  the  tree,  no  leaf  was  green. 
The  tnink  was  riven  through.  From  that  day  forth 
Nor  word  nor  whisper  sooth'd  his  ear,  nor  sound 
Eren  of  insect  wing :  but  loud  laments 
The  woodmen  and  the  shepherds  one  long  year 
Heard  day  and  night;  for  Bhaicos  would  not  quit 
Tlie  solitary  place,  but  moan'd  and  died. 

Hence  milk  and  honey  wonder  not,  0  guest, 
To  find  set'  duly  on  the  hollow  stone. 

IX.  ALCIPHBOH  AVn   LBUOIPPB. 

An  ancient  chestnut's  blossoms  threw 
Their  heavy  odour  over  two : 
Leucippe,  it  is  said,  was  one. 
The  other  then  was  Alciphron. 

"  Come,  come  !  why  should  we  stand  beneath 
This  hollow  tree's  unwholesome  breath,*' 
Said  Alciphron,  ''here 's  not  a  blade 
Of  grass  or  moss,  and  scanty  shade. 
Come ;  it  is  just  the  hour  to  rove 
In  the  lone  dingle  shepherds  love. 
There,  straight  and  tall,  the  hazel  twig 
Divides  the  crooked  rock-held  fig. 
O'er  the  blue  pebbles  where  the  rill 
In  winter  runs,  and  may  run  still. 
Come  then,  while  fresh  and  calm  the  air, 
And  while  the  shepherds  are  not  there. " 

Leucippe,  But  I  would  rather  go  when  they  ■ 
Sit  round  about  and  sing  and  play. 
Then  why  so  hurry  me  1  for  you 
Like  pUy  and  song  and  shepherds  too. 

Alciphron,  I  like  the  shepherds  very  well, 
And  song  and  play,  as  you  can  tell. 
But  there  is  play  I  sadly  fear. 
And  song  I  would  not  have  you  hear. 

Leudppe,  What  can  it  be  1  what  can  it  be  1 

Aleij^ron,  To  you  may  none  of  them  repeat 
The  play  that  you  have  played  with  me. 
The  song  that  made  your  bosom  beat 

Leucippe,  Don't  keep  your  arm  about  my  waist 

Alciphron,  Might  not  you  stumble] 

Leucippe.  Well  then,  do. 

But  why  are  we  in  all  this  haste  1 

Alciphron.  To  sing. 

Leucippe.  Alas !  and  not  play  top  1 

X.  KVALLOB  AHD  OTXODAHEIA 

A  vision  came  o'er  three  young  men  at  once, 

A  Tifiion  of  Apollo :  each  had  heard 

The  same  command ;  each  followed  it ;  all  three 

Assembled  on  one  day  before  the  Qod 

In  Lyda,  where  he  gave  his  oracle. 

Bright  shone  the  morning;  and  the  birds  that 

build 
Their  nests  beneath  the  column-heads  of  fimcs 
And  eaves  of  humbler  habitations,  dropt 
From  under  them  and  wheeled  athwart  the  sky. 


When,  silently  and  reverently,  the  youths 
Marcht  side  by  side  up  the  long  steps  that  led 
Toward  the  awful  God  who  dwelt  within. 
Of  those  three  youths  fiune  hath  held  fast  the 

name 
Of  one  alone ;  nor  would  that  name  survive 
Unless  Love  had  sustain'd  it,  and  blown  off 
With  his  impatient  breath  the  mists  of  time. 
"  Ye  come,"  the  God  said  mildly,  "  of  one  will 
To  people  what  is  desert  in  the  isle 
Of  Lemnos.    But  strong  men  possess  its  shores ; 
Nor  shall  you  execute  the  brave  emprize 
Unless,  on  the  third  day  from  going  forth, 
To  him  who  rules  the  waters  ye  devote 
A  virgin,  cast  into  the  sea  alive." 
They  heard,  and  lookt  in  one  another's  fiice. 
And  then  bent  piously  before  the  shrine 
With  prayer  and  praises  and  thanksgiving  hymn, 
And,  after  a  short  silence,  went  awav, 
Taking  each  other's  hand  and  swearmg  truth, 
Then  to  the  ship  in  which  they  6ame,  retum'd. 
Two  of  the  youths  were  joyous,  one  was  sad  ; 
Sad  was  Enallos ;  yet  those  two  by  none 
Were  loved;  Enallos  had  already  won 
Cymodameia,  and  the  torch  was  near. 
By  night,  by  day,  in  company,  alone, 
The  image  of  the  maiden  fiU'd  his  breast 
To  the  heart's  brim.  Ah !  therefore  did  that  heart 
So  sink  within  him. 

They  have  sail'd ;  they  reach 
Their  home  again.  Sires,  matrons, m^dens,  throng 
The  plashing  port,  to  watch  the  gather'd  sail, 
And  who  springs  first  and  farthest  upon  shore. 
Enallos  came  the  latest  from  the  deck. 
Swift  ran  the  rumour  what  the  God  had  said. 
And  fearful  were  the  maidens,  who  before 
Had  urged  the  sailing  of  the  youths  they  loved, 
That  they  might  give  their  hands,  and  have  their 

homes. 
And  nurse  their  children;   and  more  thoughts 

perhaps 
Led  up  to  these,  and  even  ran  before. 
But  they  persuaded  easily  their  wooers 
To  sail  without  them,  and  return  again 
When  they  had  seiz'd  the  virgin  on  the  way. 
Cymodameia  dreamt  three  nights,  the  three 
Before  their  fresh  departure,  that  her  own 
Enallos  had  been  cast  into  the  deep, 
And  she  had  saved  him.    She  alone  embarkt 
Of  all  the  maidens,  and  unseen  by  all. 
And  hid  herself  before  the  break  of  day 
Among  the  cloaks  and  fruits  piled  high  aboard. 
But  when  the  noon  was  come,  and  the  repast 
Was  call'd  for,  there  they  found  her.    Not  quite 

stem. 
But  more  than  sad,  Enallos  lookt  upon  her. 
Forebodings  shook  him :  hopes  rais'd  A^,  and  love 
Warm'd  the  clear  cheek  while  she  wiped  off  the 

spray. 
Kindly  were  all  to  her  and  dutiful ; 
And  she  slept  soundly  mid  the  leaves  of  figs 
And  vines,  and  fiu*  as  fiir  could  be  apart. 
Now  the  third  mom  had  risen,  and  the  day 
Was  dark,  and  gusts  of  wind  and  hail  and  fogs 
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Perplezt  them :  land  they  saw  not  yet,  nor  knew 
Where  land  was  lying.  Sudden  lightnings  blaz'd, 
Thimderrdape  rattled  round  them.     The  pale 

crew 
'  Howled  for  the  rictim.    "  Seize  her,  or  we  sink." 
0  miud  of  Pindus  t  I  would  linger  here 
To  lave  my  eyelids  at  the  nearest  rill, 
For  thou  hast  made  me  weep,  as  oft  thou  hast, 
Where  thou  and  I,  apart  from  liying  men, 
And  two  or  three  crags  higher,  sate  and  sang. 
Ah !  must  I,  seeing  ill  my  ifay,  proceed  1 
And  thy  voice  too,  Oymodameia !  thine 
Comes  back  upon  me,  helpless  as  thyself 
In  this  extremity.    Sad  words  1  sad  words ! 
"  0  save  me  !  save !    Let  me  not  die  so  young  I 
Loving  you  so !    Let  me  not  cease  to  see  you  1 " 
Thou  claspedest  the  youth  who  would  have  died 
To  have  done  lees  than  save  thee.     Thus  he 

prayed. 
"  0  Qod  I  who  givest  light  to  all  the  world. 
Take  not  from  me  what  makes  that  light  most 

blessed! 
Grant  me,  if  'tis  forbidden  me  to  save 
This  hapless  helpless  sea^levoted  maid, 
To  share  with  her  (and  bring  no  curses  up 
From  outraged  Neptune)  her  appointed  late !  ** 
They  wrung  her  firam  his  knee ;  they  hurl'd  her 

down 
(Clinging  in  vain  at  the  hard  slippery  pitch) 
Into  the  whitening  wave.    But  her  long  hair 
Scarcely  had  risen  up  again,  before 
Another  plunge  was  heard,  another  form 
Clove  the  straight  line  of  bubbling  foam,  direct 
As  ringdove  after  ringdove.    Groans  from  all 
Burst,  for  the  roaring  sea  ingulpht  them  both. 
Onward  the  vessel  flew ;  the  skies  again 
Shone  bright^  and  thunder  roll'd  along,  not  wroth. 
But  gently  murmuring  to  the  white-wing'd  sails. 
Lemnos  at  close  of  evening  was  in  sight 
The  shore  was  won ;  the  fields  markt  out ;  and 

roofs 
Collected  the  dun  wings  that  seek  hou86-&re ; 
And  presently  the  ruddy-bosom'd  guest 
Of  winter,  knew  the  doors :  then  infimt  cries 
Were  heard  within ;  and  lastly,  tottering  steps 
Pattered  along  the  image-stationed  haU. 
Ay,  three  full  years  had  come  and  gone  agun. 
And  often,  when  the  flame  on  windy  nights 
Suddenly  flickered  from  the  mountain-adi 
Piled  high,  men  pusht  almost  from  under  them 
The  bench  on  which  they  talkt  about  the  dead. 
Meanwhile  beneficent  Apollo  saw 
With  his  bright  eyes  into  the  sea's  calm  depth, 
And  there  he  saw  Enallos,  there  he  saw 
Cymodameia.    Gravely-gUidsome  light 
Environed  them  with  its  eternal  green : 
And  many  nymphs  sate  round  :  one  blew  aloud 
The  spiral  shell ;  one  drew  bright  chords  across 
Shell  more  expansive ;  tenderly  a  third 
With  cowering  lip  hung  o'er  the  flute,  and  stopt 
At  will  its  dulcet  sob,  or  waked  to  joy  ; 
A  fourth  took  up  the  lyre  and  pincht  Uie  strings. 
Invisible  by  trembling :  many  rais'd 
Clear  voices.    Thus  they  spent  their  happy  hours. 


I  know  them  all ;  but  all  with  eyes  downcast^ 
Conscious  of  loving,  have  entreated  me 
I  would  not  utter  now  their  names  above. 
Behold,  among  these  natives  of  the  sea 
There  stands  but  one  young  man :  how  ftir!  how 

fond! 
Ah !  were  he  fond  to  them  t    It  may  not  be  I 
Yet  did  they  tend  him  mom  and  eve ;  by  night 
They  also  watcht  his  slumbers :  then  they  heird 
His  sighs,  nor  his  alone ;  for  there  were  two 
To  whom  the  watch  was  hateful.    In  despair 
Upward  he  rais'd  his  arms,  and  thus  he  prayed, 
"  0  Phoebus !  on  the  higher  world  alone 
Showerest  thou  all  thy  blessings  1  Great  in^teed 
Hath  been  thy  fiivour  to  me,  great  to  her; 
But  she  pines  inly,  and  calls  beautiful 
More  than  herself  the  Nymphs  she  sees  aronndy 
And  asks  me  '  Are  they  not  more  beautiful  t ' 
Be  all  more  beautiful,  be  all  more  blest, 
But  not  with  me !    Release  her  frt)m  the  nght ; 
Restore  her  to  a  happier  home,  and  dry 
With  thy  pure  beams,  above,  her  bitter  tears !  * 

She  saw  him  in  the  action  of  his  prayer. 
Troubled,  and  ran  to  soothe  him.     From  the 

ground. 
Ere  she  had  claspt  his  neck,  her  fbet  were  borne. 
He  caught  her  robe ;  and  its  white  radiance  rose 
Rapidly,  all  day  long,  through  the  gre^n  sea. 
Enallos  loost  not  from  that  robe  his  grasp. 
But  spann'd  one  ancle  too.    The  swift  ascent 
Had  stunn'd  them  into  slumber,  sweety  serene, 
Invigorating  her,  nor  letting  loose 
The  lover's  arm  below ;  albeit  at  last 
It  closed  those  eyes  intensely  fixt  thereon, 
And  still  as  fixt  in  dreaming.    Both  were  cast 
Upon  an  island  till'd  by  peaceful  men. 
And  few  (no  port  nor  road  accessible) 
Fruitful  and  green  as  the  abode  they  left, 
And  warm  with  summer,  warm  with  love  and  aong. 
'Tis  said  that  some,  whom  most  Apollo  loves. 
Have  seen  that  ishmd,  guided  by  his  light ; 
And  others  have  gone  near  it,  but  a  fog 
Rose  up  between  them  and  the  lofly  rocks ; 
Tet  they  relate  they  saw  it  quite  as  well, 
And  shepherd-boys  and  credulous  hinds  believe. 

y 

XI.  IPHIOSHBIA. 

Iphigeneia,  when  she  heard  her  doom 
At  AuUs,  and  when  all  beside  the  king 
Had  gone  away,  took  his  right-hand,  and  sud, 
"  0  &ther  t  I  am  young  and  very  happy. 
I  do  not  think  the  pious  Calchas  hev^ 
Distinctly  what  the  Goddess  spake.    Old  age 
Obscures  the  senses.    If  my  nurse,  who  knew 
My  voice  so  well,  sometimes  misunderstood. 
While  I  was  resting  on  her  knee  both  arms 
And  hitting  it  to  make  her  mind  my  words. 
And  looking  in  her  &ce,  and  she  in  mine, 
Might  not  he  also  hear  one  word  amiss, 
Spoken  from  so  hi  ofi",  even  from  Olympus  1" 
The  fother  placed  his  cheek  upon  hw  head. 
And  tears  dropt  down  %  but  the  king  of  men 
Replied  not    Then  the  maiden  spake  once  more. 
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"O&tberl  eaystthoQ  nothing  1     Hear'st  thou 

not 
H^  whom  thou  erer  hast,  until  this  hour, 
Li^en'd  to  fondly,  and  swaken'd  me 
To  hear  my  voice  amid  the  Toice  of  birds, 
When  it  was  inarticulate  as  theirs. 
And  the  down  deadened  it  within  the  nesti " 
He  moved  her  gently  from  him,  silent  still, 
And  this,  and  ^  alone,  brought  tears  from  her, 
Altho'  she  saw  fate  nearer :  then  with  sighs, 
"I  thought  to  have  laid  down  my  hair  before 
Benignant  Artemis,  and  not  have  dimm'd 
Her  polisht  altar  with  my  virgin  blood ; 
I  thought  to  have  selected  the  white  flowers 
To  please  the  Nymphs,  and  to  have  askt  of  each 
Bjr  name,  and  with  no  sorrowful  regret. 
Whether,  since  both  my  parents  will'd  the  change, 
1  might  at  Hymen's  feet  bend  my  clipt  brow ; 
And  (after  these  who  mind  us  gh'ls  the  most) 
Adore  our  own  Athena,*  that  she  would 
Regard  me  mildly  with  her  azure  eyes. 
But,  father  i  to  see  you  no  more,  and  see 
Tour  love,  0  father !  go  ere  I  am  gone  1  ** 
Gently  he  moved  her  off,  and  drew  her  back. 
Bending  his  lofty  head  &r  over  her's. 
And  the  dark  depths  of  nature  heaved  and  burst. 
He  tum*d  away;  not  far,  but  silent  still. 
She  now  first  shudder'd ;  for  in  him,  so  nigh, 
So  long  a  silence  seem'd  the  approach  of  death. 
And  tike  it    Once  again  she  rais'd  her  voice. 
**  0  fitther  I  if  the  ships  are  now  detain*d. 
And  all  your  vows  move  not  the  Gods  above. 
When  the  knife  strikes  me  there  will  be  one 

prayer 
The  less  to.  them :  and  purer  can  there  be 
Any,  or  more  fervent. than  the  daughter's  prayer 
For  her  dear  father's  safety  and  success  1 " 
A  groan  that  shook  him  eiiook  not  his  resolve. 
An  aged  man  now  enter'd,  and  without 
One  word,  stept  slowly  on,  and  took  the  wrist 
Of  the  pale  maiden.    She  lookt  up,  and  saw 
The  fillet  of  the  priest  and  calm  cold  eyes. 
Then  tum'd  she  where  her  parent  stood,  and  cried 
"  0  father  (  grieve  no  more :  the  ships  can  sail" 

/ 

XII.   THB  DEATH  OF  ABTSMIDOaA. 

"Artemidoral  Gods  invisible. 
While  thou  art  lying  fiunt  along  the  couch. 
Have  tied  the  sandal  to  thy  slender  feet 
And  stand  beside  thee,  ready  to  convey 
Thy  weaiy  steps  where  other  rivers  flow. 
Befreshing  shades  will  waft  thy  weariness 
Away,  and  voices  like  thy  own  come  near 
And  nearer,  and  soUcit  an  embrace." 

Artemidora  sigh'd,  and  would  have  prest 
The  hand  now  pressing  hers,  but  was  too  weak. 
Iris  stood  over  her  dark  hair  unseen 
While  thus  Elpenor  spake.    He  lookt  into 
Eyes  that  had  given  light  and  life  erewhile 
To  those  above  them,  but  now  dim  with  tears 
And  wakefulneas.    Again  he  spake  of  joy 

*  Palliu  Athena  wm  th«  patroneM  of  Argo*. 


Eternal.    At  that  word,  that  sad  word,  joy, 
Faithful  and  fond  her  bosom  heavM  once  more : 
Her  head  fell  back :  and  now  a  loud  deep  sob 
Swell'd  thro'  the  darken'd  chamber;  'twas  not 
hers. 


ziu.  mirsLAUs  Aim  hklut  at  tbot. 

HcLm  ig  punaed  by  Msitblaus  up  the  Btspt  of  the 
palaoe :  an  old  attwidant  depracates  and  intercepts  his 


Mendaui.  Out  of  my  way  I    Off  1  or  my  sword 
may  smite  thee,* 
Heedless  of  venerable  age.    And  thou. 
Fugitive  I  stop.    Stand,  traitress,  on  that  stair . . 
Thou  mountest  not  another,  by  the  Gods! 

{SSte  ttopi :  he  teixei  her.) 
Kow  take  the  death  thou  meritest,  Uie  death 
Zeus  who  presides  o'er  hospitaUty, 
And  every  other  god  whom  thou  hast  left, 
And  every  other  who  abandons  thee 
In  this  accursed  city,  sends  at  last. 
Turn,  vilest  of  vile  slaves !  turn,  paramour 
Of  what  all  other  women  hate,  of  cowards. 
Turn,  lest  this  hand  wrench  back  thy  head,  and 

toss 
It  and  its  odours  to  the  dust  and  flames. 

HeUn.  Welcome  the  death   thou  promisest  I 
Kotfear 
But  shame,  obedience,  duty,  make  me  turn. 

MeneloM,  Duty  t  &lse  harlot ! 

Hden.  Name  too  true !  severe 

Precursor  to  the  blow  that  is  to  fidl. 
It  should  alone  suffice  for  killing  me. 

MendauB.  Ay,  weep :  be  not  the  only  one  in 
Troy 
Who  wails  not  on  this  day. .  its  last . .  the  day 
Thou  and  thy  crimes  darken  with  dead  on  dead. 

Helen.  Spare  I  spare  I  0  let  the  last  that  Ms 
be  me  I 
There  are  but  young  and  old. 

Menelaut,  There  are  but  guilty 

Where  thou  art,  and  the  sword  strikes  none  amiss. 
Hearest  thou  not  the  creeping  blood  buzz  near 
Like  flies  1  or  wouldst  thou  rather  hear  it  hiss 
Louder,  against  the  flaming  roofs  thrown  down 
Wherewi^   the  streets  are  pathless)    Ay,  but 

vengeance 
Springs  over  all;  and  Nemesis  and  Atd 
Drove  back  the  flying  ashes  with  both  hands. 
I  never  saw  thee  weep  till  now :  and  now 
There  is  no  pity  in  thy  tears.    The  tiger 
Leaves  not  her  young  athirst  for  the  first  milk. 
As  thou  didst.     Thine  could  scarce  have  cla^pt 

thy  knee 
If  she  had  felt  thee  leave  her. 

Helen.       •  0  my  child ! 

My  only  one !    Thou  tivest :  'tis  enough  : 
Hate  me,  abhor  me,  curse  me . .  these  are  duties . . 
Call  me  but  Mother  in  the  shades  of  death  i 


*  The  reader  most  be  reminded  that  this  is  no  transla- 
tion from  a  French  tragedy :  snch  really  and  truly  were 
the  manners  of  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war : 
they  respeoted  sge,  but  disregarded  Hex. 
ti3 
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She  now  is  twelve  years  ol  1,  when  the  bud  swells 
And  the  first  colours  of  uncertain  life 
Begin  to  tinge  it. 

Menelaus  {aside).  Can  she  think  of  home  ] 
Hers  once,  mine  yet,  and  sweet  Hennione's ! 
Is  there  one  spark  that  cheer'd  my  hearth,  one 

left, 
For  thee,  my  last  of  love ! 

Scorn,  righteous  scorn 
Blows  it  from  me  .  .  but  thou  mayst  .  .  never, 

never. 
Thou  shalt  not  see  her  even  there.    The  slave 
On  earth  shall  scorn  thee,  and  the  danm*d  below. 

Helen.   Delay  not  either  late.     If  death  is 
mercy. 
Send  me  among  the  captives ;  so  that  Zens 
May  see  his  ofl&pring  led  in  .chains  away. 
And  thy  hard  brother,  pointing  with  his  sword 
At  the  last  wretch  that  crouches  on  the  shore. 
Cry,  **  She  alone  shall  never  sail  for  Greece  I  * 

Mendaui.  Hast  thou  more  words) 

Her  voice  is  musical 
As  the  young  maids  who  sing  to  Artemis : 
How  glossy  is  that  yellow  braid  my  grasp 
Seized  and  let  loose  !    Ah  !  can  then  years  have 

past 
Since . .  but  the  children  of  the  Qods,  like  them, 
Suffer  not  age. 

Helen !  speak  honestly, 
And  thus  escape  my  vengeance . .  was  it  force 
That  bore  thee  off] 

Helen.  It  was  some  evil  Qod. 

Mendaut,  Helping  that  hated  man  1 

Hden.  How  justly  hated  1 

Mendaus.  By  thee  too  t 

Helen.  Hath  he  not  made  thee  unhappy  1 

0  do  not  strike. 
Menekuu.  Wretch ! 
Helen.  Strike,  but  do  not 

speak. 

MendoMt.  Lest  thou  remember  me  against  thy 
wiU. 

Hden.  Lest  I  look  up  and  see  you  wroth  and 
sad, 
Against  my  will ;  0  !  how  against  my  will 
They  know  above,  they  who  perhaps  can  pily. 

MeneloMs,  They  shall  not  save  thee. 

Hden.  Then  indeed  they  pity. 

Menelam.  Prepare  for  death. 

Helen,  Not  from  that  hand : 

'twould  pain  you. 

MeneUjuu.  Touch  not  my  hand.     Easily  dost 
thou  drop  it ! 

Hden.  Easy  are  all  things,  do  but  thou  com- 
mand. 

Menelam.  Look  up  then. 

Helen.  To  the  hardest  proof  of  all 

1  am  now  bidden :  bid  me  not  look  up. 
MendoMt.   She   looks  as  when  I  led  her  on 

behind 
The  torch  and  fife,  and  when  the  blush  oVrspread 
Her  girlish  face  at  tripping  in  the  myrtle 
On  the  first  step  before  the  wreathed  gate. 
Approach  mo.    Fall  not  on  thy  knees. 


Hdtn.  The  hand 

That  is  to  slay  me,  best  may  slay  me  thus. 
I  dare  no  longer  see  the  light  of  heaven. 
Nor  thine . .  ahis !  the  light  of  heaven  to  me. 
Mendams.  Follow  me. 

She  holds  out  both  arms . .  and  now 
Drops  them  again  . .  She  comes .  .  Why  stoppest 
thou? 
Hden,  0  Menel&us!  could  thy  heart  know 
mine. 
As  once  it  did . .  for  then  did  they  converse. 
Generous  the  one,  the  other  not  unworthy. . 
Thou  wouldst  find  sorrow  deeper  even  than  gnilt 
Menelaui.  And  must  I  lead  her  by  the  hand 
again  1 
Nought  shall  persuade  me.    Never.    She  draws 

back.. 
The  true  alone  and  loving  sob  like  her . . 

Come,  Helen  1  [He  taket  ier  hand. 

Helen.  Oh  !  let  never  Greek  see  this  ! 

Hide  me  from  Argos,  from  Amyclai  hide  me. 
Hide  me  fh>m  all. 

Mendaut.  Thy  ang^uish  is  too  strong 

For  me  to  strive  with. 
Hden.  Leave  it  all  to  me. 

Menelaut.  Peace  I  peace !     The  wind,  1  hope, 
is  £ur  for  Sparta. 

XJV.   OHRTSAOB. 

Come,  I  beseech  ye.  Muses !  who,  retired 
Deep  in  the  shady  glens  by  Helicon, 
Tet  know  the  reidms  of  Ocean,  know  the  laws 
Of  his  wide  empire,  and  throughout  his  court 
Know  every  Nymph,  and  call  them  each  by  name ; 
Who  from  your  sacnsd  mountain  see  a&r 
O'er  earth  and  heaven,  and  hear  and  memoriae 
The  crimes  of  men  and  counsels  of  the  Gods ; 
Sing  of  those  crimes  and  of  those  counsels^  aing 
Of  Gades  severed  from  the  fhiitful  main. 
And  what  befell  and  from  what  mighty  hand, 
Chiysaor,  wielder  of  the  golden  sword. 
'Twas  when  the  high  Olympus  shook  with  fear. 
Lest  all  his  temples,  all  his  groves,  be  cmsht 
By  Pelion  piled  on  Ossa :  but  the  sire 
Of  mortals  and  immortals  waved  his  arm 
Around,  and  all  below  was  wild  dismay : 
Again ;  'twas  agony :  again ;  'twas  peace. 
Chiysaor  sUU  in  Gades  tarrying, 
Hurl'd  into  ether,  tinging,  as  it  flew. 
With  sudden  fire  the  douds  round  Saturn's  throne. 
No  pine  surrender'd  by  retreating  FtJi, 
Nor  ash,  nor  poplar  pale ;  but  swoln  with  pride 
Stood  towering  fit>m  the  citadel ;  his  spear 
One  hand  was  rested  on,  and  one  with  rage 
Shut  hard,  and  firmly  fixt  against  his  side ; 
His  frowning  visage,  flusht  with  insolence, 
Bais'd  up  oblique  to  heaven.  "  0  then,"  he  cried, 
**  Whom  naUons  kneel  to,  not  whom  nations  know. 
Hear  me,  and  answer,  if  indeed  thou  cuust. 
The  last  appeal  I  deign  thee  or  allow. 
Tell  me,  and  quickly,  why  should  I  adore. 
Adored  myself  by  millions  1  why  invoke. 
Invoked  with  all  thy  attributes  t  Men  wrong 
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By  their  prostrations,  prayers,  and  sacrifice. 
Either  the  gods,  their  rulers,  or  themselyes : 
Bat  flame  and  thunder  fright  them  from  the  Qods ; 
Tktnudvea  they  can  not,  dare  not,  they  are  ours ; 
Us,  dare  they,  can  they,  us  ?  but  triumph,  Jove  ! 
Man  for  one  moment  hath  engaged  his  lord. 
Henceforth  let  merchants  value  him,  not  kings. 
No  I  lower  thy  sceptre,  and  hear  Atrobal, 
And  judge  aright  to  whom  men  sacrifice. 
*  My  children/  said  the  sage  and  pious  priest, 
'  Mark  there  the  altar !  though  the  fumes  aspire 
Twelre  cubits  ere  a  nostril  they  regale, 
'^  myrrh  for  Titans,  'tis  but  air  for  Qods.' 
Time  changes,  Nature  changes,  I  am  changed  t 
Fronting  the  furious  lustre  of  the  sun, 
I  yielded  to  his  piercing  swift-shot  beams 
Only  when  quite  meridian,  then  abased 
These  orbits  to  the  groun<^  and  there  snrrey'd 
My  shadow  :  strange  and  horrid  to  relate ! 
My  very  shadow  almost  disappeared ! 
Restore  it,  or  by  earth  and  hell  I  swear 
With  blood  enough  will  I  re&sdnate 
The  cursed  incantation :  thou  restore, 
And  largely ;  or  my  brethren,  all  combined. 
Shall  rouse  tiiee  from  thy  lethargies,  and  drive 
Far  from  thy  doud-soft  pillow,  minion-prest. 
Those  leering  lassitudes  that  follow  Love." 

The  smile  of  disappointment  and  disdain 
Sat  sallow  on  his  pausing  lip  half-closed ; 
But»  neither  headlong  importunity 
Nor  gibing  threat  of  reed-propt  insolence 
Let  loose  the  blast  of  vengeance :  heaven  shone 

bri^t> 
And  proud  Chrysaor  spum'd  the  prostrate  land. 
But  the  triumphant  Thunderer,  now  mankind 
(Criminal  mostly  for  enduring  crimes) 
Provoked  his  indignation,  thus  besought 
His  trident-sceptered  brother,  triton-bome. 
"  0  Neptune  !  cease  henceforward  to  repine. 
They  are  not  cniel,  no ;  the  Destinies 
Intent  upon  their  loom,  unoccupied 
With  aught  beyond  its  moody  murmuring  sound, 
Will  neiUier  see  thee  weep  nor  hear  thee  sigh : 
And  wherefore  weep,  O  Neptune,  wherefore  sigh ! 
Ambition  %  'tis  unworthy  of  a  God, 
Unworthy  of  a  brother !    I  am  Jove, 
Thou  Neptune :  happier  in  uncitied  realms. 
In  coral  hall  or  grotto  samphire-ceil'd, 
Amid  tiie  song  of  Nymphs  and  ring  of  shells 
Thon  smoothest  at  thy  will  the  pliant  wave 
Or  liftest  it  to  heaven.    I  also  can 
Whatever  best  beseems  me,  nor  for  aid 
Unlen  I  loved  thee,  Neptune,  would  I  call. 
Though  absent,  thou  hast  heard  and  hast  beheld 
The  profimation  of  that  monstrous  race. 
That  race  of  earth-bom  giants ;  one  survives ; 
The  rapid-footed  Rhodan  mountain-rear'd 
Beheld  the  rest  defeated  ;  still  remain 
Scattered  throughout  interminable  fields, 
Sandy  and  sultry,  and  each  hopeless  path 
Choakt  up  with  crawling  briars  and  bristling 

thorns. 
The  flinty  trophies  of  their  foul  disgrace. 


Chrysaor,  wielder  of  the  golden  sword. 
Still  hails  as  brethren  men  of  stouter  heart. 
But,  wise  confederate,  shuns  Phlegraean  fields. 
No  warrior  he,  yet  who  so  fond  of  war. 
Unfeeling,  scarce  ferocious ;  flattery's  dupe, 
He  fancies  that  the  gods  themselves  are  his  ; 
Impious,  but  most  in  prayer.    Now  re-assert 
Thy  friendship,  raise  thy  trident,  strike  the  rock. 
Sever  him  from  mankind."    Then  thus  replied 
The  Nymph-surrounded  monarch  of  the  main. 

"  Empire  bemoan  I  not,  however  shared, 
Nor  Fortune  firail,  nor  stubborn  Fate,  accuse : 
No !  mortals  I  bemoan !  when  Avarice, 
Ploughing  these  fruitless  furrows,  shall  awake 
The  basking  Demons  and  the  dormant  Crimes, 
Horrible,  strong,  resistless,  and  transform 
Meekness  to  Madness,  Patience  to  Despair. 
What  is  Ambition  1  what  but  Avarice  1 
But  Avarice  in  richer  guise  arrayM, 
Stalking  erect,  loud-spoken,  lion-mien'd. 
Her  brow  uncrost  by  care,  but  deeply  markt. 
And  darting  downward  'twixt  her  eyes  hurd-lasht 
The  wrinkle  of  command.    Could  ever  I 
So  foul  a  fiend,  so  fondly  too,  caress  1 
Judge  me  not  harshly,  judge  me  by  my  deeds." 

Though  seated  then  on  Afric's  further  coast, 
Tet  sudden  at  his  voice,  so  long  unheard, 
(For  he  had  grieved,  and  treasured  up  his  grief) 
With  short  kind  greeting  meet  from  every  side 
The  Triton  herds,  and  warm  with  melody 
The  azure  concave  of  their  curling  shells. 
Swift  as  an  arrow,  as  the  wind,  as  light. 
He  glided  through  the  deep,  and  now  arrived. 
Leapt  from  his  pearly  beryl-studded  car. 
Earth  trembled :  the  retreating  tide,  black-broVd, 
Gathered  new  strength,  and  rushing  on,  assail'd 
The  promontory's  base :  but  when  the  Qod 
Himself^  resistless  Neptune,  struck  one  blow. 
Rent  were  the  rocks  asunder,  and  the  sky 
Was  darkened  with  their  fragments  ere  they  fell. 
Lygeia  vocal,  Zantho  yellow-hair'd, 
Spio  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  Berde 
Demure,  and  sweet  lone,  youngest-bom, 
Of  mortal  race,  but  grown  divine  by  song ; 
Had  you  seen  playing  round  her  placid  neck 
The  sunny  circles,  braidless  and  unbound, 
0 !  who  had  call'd  them  boders  of  a  ^torm ! 
These,  and  the  many  sister  Nereids, 
Forgetful  of  their  lays  and  of  their  loves. 
All  unsuspicious  of  the  dread  intent, 
Stop  suddenly  their  gambols,  and  with  shrieks 
Of  terror  plunge  amid  the  closing  wave ; 
Tet^  just  above,  one  moment  more  appear 
Their  darkened  tresses  floating  in  the  foam. 
Thrown  prostrate  on  the  earth,  the  Sacrilege 
Bais'd  up  his  head  astounded,  and  accurst 
The  stars,  the  destinies,  the  gods;  his  breast 
Panted  frx>m  consternation  and  dismay. 
And  pride  untoward  on  himself  o'erthrown. 
From  his  distended  nostrils  issued  gore 
At  intervals,  with  which  his  wiry  locks, 
Huge  arms,  and  bulky  bosom,  shone  beslimcd : 
And  thrice  he  call'd  his  brethren,  with  a  voice 
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More  dismal  than  the  blasts  from  Phl^ethon 
Below'^  that  urge  along  ten  thousand  ghosts 
Wafted  loud- wailing  o'er  the  fiery  tide. 
'     But  answer  heard  he  none  :  the  men  of  might 
Who  gathered  round  him  formerly,  the  men 
Whom  frozen  at  a  firown,  a  smile  revived, 
Were  far :  enormous  mountains  interposed. 
Nor  ever  had  the  veil-hung  pine  out-spread 
0*er  Tethys  then  her  wandering  leafless  shade : 
Nor  could  he  longer  under  wintry  stars 
Suspend  the  watery  journey,  nor  repose 
Whole  nights  on  Ocean's  billowy  restless  bed; 
Ko  longer,  bulging  through  the  tempest,  rose 
That  bulky  bosom ;  nor  those  oarlike  hands 
Trusted  ere  mortal's  keenest  ken  conceived 
The  bluest  shore,  threw  back  opposing  tides. 
Shrunken  mid  brutal  hair  his  violent  veins 
Subsided,  yet  were  hideous  to  behold 
As  dragons  panting  in  the  noontide  brake. 
At  last,  absorbing  deep  the  breath  of  heaven. 
And  stifling  all  within  his  deadly  grasp, 
Struggling  and  tearing  up  the  glebe  to  turn. 
And  from  a  throat  that,  as  it  throbb'd  and  rose, 
Seem'd  shaking  ponderous  links  of  dusky  iron. 
Uttering  one  anguish-forced  indignant  groan. 
Fired  with  infernal  rage,  the  spirit  flew. 

Nations  of  &ir  Hesperia  t  lo  o'erthrown 
Tour  peace-embracing  war-inciting  king -f 
Ah !  thrice  twelve  years  and  longer  ye  endured 
Without  one  effort  to  rise  higher,  one  hope 
That  heaven  would  wing  the  secret  shaft  aright, 
The  abomination :  hence  'twas  Jove's  command 
That  many  hundred,  many  thousand  more. 
Freed  from  one  despot,  still  from  one  unfreed, 
Te  crouch  nnblest  at  Superstition's  feet 
Her  hath  he  sent  among  ye ;  hw  the  pest 
Of  men  below  and  curse  of  Qods  above : 
Hers  are  the  last  worst  tortures  they  inflict 
On  all  who  bend  to  any  king  but  them. 
Bom  of  Sicanus  in  the  vast  abyss 
Where  never  light  descended,  she  survived 
Her  parent ;  he  omnipotence  defied. 
But  thunderstruck  fell  headlong  from  the  clouds ; 
She,  though  the  radiant  ether  overpower'd 
Her  eyes,  accustom'd  to  the  gloom  of  night. 
And  quencht  their  lurid  orb^  Religion's  helm 
Assuming,  vibrated  her  Stygian  torch. 
Till  thou,  Astreaa !  though  behind  the  sire's 
Broad  egis,  trembledst  on  thy  heavenly  throne. 


We  are  what  suns  and  winds  and  waters  make  us; 
The  mountains  are  our  sponsors,  and  the  rills 
Fashion  and  win  their  nursling  with  their  smiles. 
But  where  the  land  is  dim  fr^m  tyranny. 
There  tiny  pleasures  occupy  the  place 
Of  glories  and  of  duties  ;  as  the  feet 
Of  labled  faeries  when  the  sun  goes  down 
Trip  o'er  the  grass  where  wrestlers  strove  by  day. 
Then  Justice,  call'd  the  Eternal  One  above. 
Is  more  inconstant  than  the  buoyant  form 
That  burst  into  existence  from  the  frx>th 
Of  ever-varying  ocean :  what  is  best 


Then  becomes  worst ;  what  lovdiest,  most  de- 
formed. 
The  heart  is  hardest  in  the  softest  climes, 
The  passions  flourish,  the  affecUons  die. 
0  thou  vast  tablet  of  these  awful  truths, 
That  fiUest  all  the  space  between  the  seas. 
Spreading  from  Venice's  deserted  courts 
To  the  T^rentine  and  Hydruntine  mole. 
What  lifts  thee  up)  what  shakes  theel  'tis  the 

breath 
Of  God.    Awake,  ye  nations !  spring  to  life  t 
Let  the  last  work  of  his  right  hand  appear 
Fresh  with  his  image,  Man.  Thou  recreant  slave 
That  sittest  a&r  off*  and  helpest  not, 
0  thou  degenerate  Albion !  with  what  shame 
Do  I  survey  thee,  pushing  forth  the  spunge 
At  thy  spear's  length,  in  mockery  at  the  thirst 
Of  holy  Freedom  in  his  agony. 
And  prompt  and  keen  to  pierce  the  wounded  side! 
Must  Italy  then  wholly  rot  away 
Amid  her  slime,  before  she  germinate 
Into  fresh  vigour,  into  form  again  1 
Wliat  thunder  bursts  upon  mine  ear  I  some  isle 
Hath  surely  risen  from  the  gulphs  profound. 
Eager  to  suck  the  sunshine  frx>m  the  breast 
Of  beauteous  Nature,  and  to  catch  the  gale 
From  golden  Hermus  and  Helena's  brow. 
A  greater  thing  than  isle,  than  continent. 
Than  earth  itself,  than  ocean  circling  earth. 
Hath  risen  there ;  regenerate  Man  hath  risen. 
Generous  old  bard  of  Chios !  not  tliat  Jove 
Deprived  thee  in  thy  Utter  days  of  sight 
Would  I  complun,  but  that  no  higher  theme 
Than  a  disdidnful  youth,  a  Uwless  king, 
A  pestilence,  a  pyre,  awoke  thy  song. 
When  on  the  Ohian  coast,  one  javelin's  throw 
From  where  thy  tombstone,  where  thy  cradle  stood. 
Twice  twenty  self-devoted  Greeks  assail'd 
The  naval  host  of  Asia,  at  one  blow 
Scattered  it  into  air  . .  .  and  Greece  was  free  . . . 
And  ere  these  glories  beamed,  thy  day  had  dosed. 
Let  all  that  Elis  ever  saw,  give  way, 
AU  that  Olympian  Jove  e'er  smiled  upon : 
The  Marathonian  columns  never  told 
A  tale  more  glorious,  never  Salamis, 
Nor,  £uthful  in  the  centre  of  the  £ilse,  * 
PUtea,  nor  AntheU^  from  whose  mount 
Benignant  Ceres  wards  the  blessed  Laws, 
And  sees  the  Amphictyon  dip  his  weary  foot 
In  the  warm  streamlet  of  the  strait  below.* 
Goddess  I  altho'  thy  brow  was  never  rear'd 
Among  the  powers  that  guarded  or  assail'd 
Perfidious  Ilion,  parricidal  Thebes, 
Or  other  walls  whose  war-belt  e'er  indoeed 
Man's  congregated  crimes  and  vengeful  pain. 
Yet  hast  thou  toucht  the  extremes  of  grief  and 

joy; 
Grief  upon  £nna*s  mead  and  Hell's  ascent^ 
A  solitary  mother ;  joy  beyond. 
Far  beyond,  that  thy  woe,  in  this  thy  £uie : 
The  tears  were  human,  but  the  bliss  divine. 


*  Tb«  AmphlotyonB  met  umoaUy  in  th«  tempi*  of  Cent 
near  Anthel^ 
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I,  in  the  land  of  strangers,  and  deprest 
With  sad  and  certain  presage  for  my  own. 
Exult  at  hope's  fresh  dayspring,  tho  a&r, 
There  where  my  youth  was  not  unexercised 
By  chiefs  in  willing  war  and  &ithiul  song : 
Shades  as  they  were,  they  were  not  empty  shades, 
Whose  bodies  haunt  our  world  and  blear  our  sun. 
Obstruction  worse  than  swamp  and  shapeless 

sands. 
Peace,  praise,  eternal  gladness,  to  the  souls 
That,  rising  from  the  seas  into  the  heavens, 
Hare  ransom'd  first  their  country  with  their 

blood ! 
O  thou  immortal  Spartan !  at  whose  name 
The  marble  table  sounds  beneath  my  palms, 
Leonidas  I  even  thou  wilt  not  disdain 
To  mingle  names  august  as  these  with  thine ; 
Nor  thou,  twin-star  of  glory,  thou  whose  rays 
Streamed  over  Corinth  on  the  double  sea, 
Achaian  and  Saronic ;  whom  the  sons 
Of  Syracuse,  when  D^th  removed  thy  light. 


Wept  more  than  slavery  ever  made  them  weep, 
But  shed  (if  gratitude  is  sweet)  sweet  tears  .  . 
The  hand  that  then  pour*d  ashes  o'er  their  heads 
Was  loosen'd  from  its  desperate  chain  by  thee. 
What  now  can  press  mankind  into  one  mass. 
For  Tyranny  to  tread  the  more  secure  1 
From  gold  alone  is  drawn  the  guilty  wire 
That  Adulation  trills :  she  mocks  the  tone 
Of  Duty,  Courage,  Virtue,  Piety, 
And  under  her  sits  Hope.    0  how  unlike 
That  graceful  form  in  azure  vest  array'd, 
With  brow  serene,  and  eyes  on  heaven  ijone 
In  patience  fixt,  in  fondness  unobscured ! 
What  monsters  coil  beneath  the  spreading  tree 
Of  Despotism !  what  wastes  extend  around ! 
What  poison  floats  upon  the  distant  breeze ! 
But  who  are  those  that  cull  and  deal  its  fruit  ? 
Creatures  that  shun  the  light  and  fear  the  shade, 
Bloated  and  fierce,  Sleep's  mien  and  Famine's  cry. 
Rise  up  again,  rise  in  thy  dignity. 
Dejected  Man!  and  scare  this  brood  away. 


G  E  B  I R. 


FIB8T  BOOK. 

I  siHO  the  fates  of  Gebir.    He  had  dwelt 
Among  those  mountam-cavems  which  retain 
His  laboors  yet,  vast  halls  and  flowing  wells. 
Nor  have  forgotten  their  old  master's  name 
Though  severed  from  his  people :  here,  incenst 
By  meditating  on  primeval  wrongs, 
He  blew  his  battle-horn,  at  which  uprose 
Whole   nations;   here,  ten   thousand  of   most 

might 
He  caird  aloud ;  and  soon  Charoba  saw 
His  dark  helm  hover  o'er  the  land  of  Nile.        ^^ 

What  should  the  virgin  do  1  should  royal  knees 
Bend  suppliant  1  or  defencdess  hands  engage 
Men  of  gigantic  force,  gigantic  arms  1 
For  'twas  reported  that  nor  sword  sufficed. 
Nor  shield  immense  nor  coat  of  massive  mail, 
But  that  upon  their  towering  heads  they  bore 
Each  a  huge  stone,  refulgent  as  the  stars. 
This  told  she  Dalica,  then  cried  aloud, 
"  If  on  your  bosom  i&ymg  down  my  head 
I  sobb'd  away  the  sorrows  of  a  child,  ^ 

If  I  have  always,  and  Heav'n  knows  I  have. 
Next  to  a  mother's  held  a  nurse's  name, 
Succour  this  one  distress,  recall  those  days, 
Love  me,  tho'  twere  because  you  lov*d  me  then." 

But  whether  confident  in  magic  rites 
Or  toucht  with  sexual  pride  to  stand  implor'd, 
Dalica  smiled,  then  spake :  "  Away  those  fears. 
Though   stronger   than   the   strongest   of   his 

kind. 
He  &lls ;  on  me  devolve  that  chaige ;  he  fedls. 
Bather  than  fly  him,  stoop  thou  to  allure ;         ^ 
Nay,  journey  to  h^  tents.     A  city  stood 
Upon  that  coast,  tbey  say,  by  Sidad  built, 
Whose  &ther  Gad  built  Gadir ;  on  this  ground 
Perhaps  he  sees  an  ample  room  for  war. 
Persuade  him  to  restore  the  waUs  himself 
In  honour  of  his  ancestors,  persuade  .  . 
But  wherefore  this  advice  1  young,  unespoused, 
Charoba  want  persuasions  !  and  a  queen  !" 

"  0  Dalica !"  the  shuddering  maid  exclaim'd,  ^ 
"  Could  I  encounter  that  fierce  frightful  man  1 
Could  I  speak  1  do,  nor  sigh."    "And  canst  thou 

reign  1" 
Cried  Dalica ;  "  yield  empire  or  comply." 

Unfixt,  though  seeming  fixt»  her  eyes  down- 
cast. 


The  wonted  buzz  and  bustle  of  the  court 
From  far  through  sculptured  galleries  met  her  ear; 
Then  lifting  up  her  head,  the  evening  sun 
Pour'd  a  fresh  splendour  on  her  burnisht  throne : 
The  £Edr  CharolM^  the  young  queen,  complied. 

But  Gebir,  when  he  heard  of  her  approach, 
Ltdd  by  his  orbed  shield ;  his  vizor-helm^  ** 

His  buckler  and  his  corset  he  laid  by. 
And  bade  that  none  attend  him :  at  his  ade 
Two  fiuthful  dogs  that  urge  the  silent  course, 
Shaggy,  deep-chested,  croucht ;  the  crocodile. 
Crying,  oft  made  them  raise  their  flaccid  ears 
And  push   their  heads  within   their  master^s 

hand. 
There  was  a  brightening  paleness  in  his  £»ce, 
Such  as  Diana  rising  o*er  the  rocks 
Shower'd  on  the  lonely  Latmian ;  on  his  brow 
Sorrow  there  was,  yet  nought  was  there  severe.  ^ 
But  when  the  royal  damsel  first  he  saw. 
Faint,  hanging  on  her  handmaid,  and  her  knees 
Tottering,  as  from  the  motion  of  the  car. 
His  eyes  lookt  earnest  on  her,  and  those  eyes 
Show'd,  if  they  had  not,  that  they  might  have, 

lov'd. 
For  there  was  pity  in  them  at  that  hour. 
With  gentle  speech,  and  more  with  gentle  looks, 
He  sooth'd  her ;  but  lest  Pity  go  beyond 
And  crost  Ambition  lose  her  lofty  aim. 
Bending,  he  kist  her  garment,  and  reUred.        ^ 
He  went,  nor  slumber'd  in  the  sultry  noon,  | 

When  viands,  couches,  generous  wines,  persuade,    i 
And  slumber  most  refreshes ;  nor  at  nighty 
When  heavy  dews  are  laden  with  disease ; 
And  blindness  waits  not  there  for  lingering  age. 
Ere  morning  dawn'd  behind  him,  he  arrived 
At  those  rich  meadows  where  young  Tamar  fed 
The  royal  flocks  entrusted  to  his  care. 
"  Now,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  will  I  repose 
At  least  this  burthen  on  a  brother's  breast'      ^ 
His  brother  stood  before  him  :  he,  amazed, 
Rcar'd  suddenly  his  head,  and  thus  b^;an. 
"  Is  it  thou,  brother !    Tamar,  is  it  thou ! 
Why,  standing  on  the  valley's  utmost  verge, 
Lookest  thou  on  that  dull  and  dreary  shore 
Where  beyond  sight  Nile  blackens  all  the  sandt 
And  why  that  sadness  1  When  I  past  our  sheep 
The  dew-drops  were  not  shaken  off  the  bar. 
Therefore  if  one  be  wanting,  'tis  untold." 

"  Yes,  one  is  wanting,  nor  is  that  untold,"      *^ 
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Said  Tamar ;  "  and  this  dull  and  dreary  shore 
Is  neither  doll  nor  dreaiy  at  all  hours." 
Whereon  the  tear  stole  silent  down  his  cheek, 
Sileaty  but  not  by  Gebir  unobeerv'd : 
Wondering  he  gazed  awhile,  and  pitying  spake. 
"  Let  nie  approach  thee ;  does  the  morning  light 
Scatter  this  wan  suffusion  o*er  thy  brow. 
This  fiunt  blue  lustre  under  both  thine  eyes  T 

"  0  brother,  is  this  pity  or  reproach  T 
Cried  Tamar,  "  cruel  if  it  be  reproach,  ** 

If  pity,  0  how  rain !  '*    "  Whatever  it  be 
That  grieves  thee,  I  will  pity,  thou  but  speak, 
And  I  can  tell  thee,  Tamar,  pang  for  pang.'' 

"  Gebir !  then  more  than  brothers  are  we  now ! 
Ereiything  (take  my  hand)  will  I  confess. 
I  ndther  feed  the  flock  nor  watch  the  fold ; 
How  can  I,  lost  in  love  ?    But,  Gebir,  why 
That  anger  which  has  risen  to  your  cheek  1 
Can  other  men  1  could  you  ?  what,  no  reply ! 
And  still  more  anger,  and  still  worse  conceal'd !  ^^ 
Are  these  your  promises  1  your  pity  thisT 

**  Tamar,  I  well  may  pity  what  I  feel  .  . 
Ma^  me  aright .  .  I  feel  for  thee  .  .  proceed  .  . 
KelatemeaU."    "  Then  wiU  I  aU  reUte," 
Said  the  young  shepherd,  gladden'd  fh>m  his 

heart 
"  Twas  erening,  though  not  sunset,  and  the  tide 
Level  with   these   green  meadows,  seem'd  yet 

higher: 
Twas  pleasant ;  and  I  loosen'd  firom  my  neck 
The  pipe  you  gave  me,  and  began  to  play. 

0  that  I  ne'er  had  learnt  the  tuneful  art !  >*° 
It  always  brings  us  enemies  or  love. 

Well,  I  was  playing,  when  above  the  waves 
Some  swimmer's  head  methought  I  saw  ascend ; 
I,  sitting  still,  surveyed  it,  with  my  pipe 
Awkwardly  held  before  my  lips  half-closed, 
Oebir !  it  was  a  Nymph !  a  Nymph  diyine !        « 

1  can  not  wait  describing  how  she  came. 
How  I  was  sitting,  how  she  first  assum'd 

The  sailor ;  of  what  happen*d  there  remains      ^ 
Enough  to  say,  and  too  much  to  forget 
The  sweet  deceiver  stept  upon  this  bank 
Before  I  was  aware ;  for  with  surprise 
Momenta  fly  rapid  as  with  love  itself 
Stooping  to  tune  afiresh  the  hoanen'd  reed, 
I  heard  a  rustling,  and  where  that  arose 
My  glance  first  lighted  on  her  nimble  feet 
Her  feet  resembled  those  long  shells  explored 
By  him  who  to  befriend  his  steed's  dim  sight 
Would  blow  the  pungent  powder  in  the  eye. 
Her  eyes  too  !  0  immortal  Gods !  her  eyes       *** 
Besembled  .  .  what  could  they  resemble  1  what 
Bver  resemble  those  1    Even  her  attire 
Was  not  of  wonted  woof  nor  vulgar  art : 
Her  mantle  show'd  the  yellow  samphire-pod, 
Her  girdle  the  dove-colour'd  wave  serene. 

*  Shepherd,'  said  she,  '  and  will  you  wrestle  now. 
And  with  the  sailor's  hardier  race  engage  V 

I  was  rejoiced  to  hear  it,  and  contrived 

How  to  keep  up  contention :  could  I  £ul 

By  pressing  not  too  strongly,  yet  to  press  1       *•** 

*  Whether  a  shepherd,  as  indeed  you  seem. 
Or  whether  of  the  hardier  race  you  boaH, 


I  am  not  daunted ;  no ;  I  will  engage.' 

*  But  first,'  said  she,  *  what  wager  will  you  Uy  1 ' 
'  A  sheep,'  I  answered :  '  add  whate'er  you  will.' 

*  I  can  not,'  she  replied, '  make  that  return  : 
Our  hided  vessels  in  their  pitchy  round 
Seldom,  unless  fh>m  rapine,  hold  a  sheep. 
But  I  have  sinuous  shells  of  pearly  hue 
Within,  and  they  that  lustre  have  imbibed        *^ 
In  the  sun's  palace-porch,  where  when  unyoked 
His  chariot-wheel  stands  midway  in  the  wave  : 
Shake  one  and  it  awakens,  then  apply 

Its  polisht  lips  to  your  attentive  ear. 
And  it  remembers  its  august  abodes. 
And  murmurs  as  the  ocean  murmurs  there. 
And  I  have  others  given  me  by  the  nymphs. 
Of  sweeter  sound  than  any  pipe  you  have ; 
But  we,  by  Neptune !  for  no  pipe  contend. 
This  time  a  sheep  I  win,  a  pipe  the  next'  ^ 

Now  came  she  forward  eager  to  engage. 
But  first  her  dress,  her  bosom  then  survey'd, 
And  heav'd  it,  doubting  if  she  could  deceive. 
Her  bosom  seem'd,  inclos'd  in  haze  like  heaVn, 
To  baffle  touch,  and  rose  forth  undefined  : 
Above  her  knee  she  drew  the  robe  succinct, 
Above  her  breast,  and  just  below  her  arms. 
'  This  will   preserve  my  breath  when   tightly 

bound. 
If  struggle  and  equal  strength  should  so  con- 
strain.' ^ 
Thus,  pulling  hard  to  fitsten  it»  she  spake, 
And,  rushing  at  me,  closed :  I  thrill'd  throughout 
And  seem'd  to  lessen  and  shrink  up  with  cold. 
Again  with  violent  impulse  gusht  my  blood. 
And  hearing  nought  external,  thus  absorb'd, 
I  heard  it,  rushing  through  each  turbid  vein, 
Shake  my  unsteady  swimming  sight  in  air. 
Yet  with  unyielding  though  uncertain  arms 
I  clung  around  her  neck ;  the  vest  beneath 
Rustled  against  our  slippery  limbs  entwined  :  *^ 
Often  mine  springing  with  eluded  force 
Started  aside  and  trembled  till  replaced : 
And  when  I  most  succeeded,  as  I  thought. 
My  bosom  and  my  throat  felt  so  comprest 
That  life  was  almost  quivering  on  my  lips, 
Tet  nothing  was  there  piunful :  these  are  signs 
Of  secret  arts  and  not  of  human  might ; 
What  arts  I  can  not  tell ;  I  only  know 
My  eyes  grew  dizzy  and  my  strength  decay'd ; 
I  was  indeed  o'ercome .  .  with  what  r^ret^ 
And  more,  with  what  confusion,  when  I  reacht  *"* 
The  fold,  and  yielding  up  the  sheep,  she  cried, 
'  This  pays  a  shepherd  to  a  conquering  maid.' 
She  siniled,  and  more  of  pleasure  than  disdain 
Was  in  her  dimpled  chin  and  liberal  lip, 
And  eyes  that  languisht,  lengthening,  just  like 

love. 
She  went  away ;  I  on  the  wicker  gate 
Leant,  and  could  follow  with  my  eyes  alone. 
The  sheep  she  carried  easy  as  a  cloak ; 
But  when  I  heard  its  bleating,  as  I  did. 
And  saw,  she  hastening  on,  its  hinder  feet         ^ 
Struggle,  and  from  her  snowy  shoulder  slip. 
One  shoulder  its  poor  efforts  had  unveii'd. 
Then  all  my  passions  mingling  fell  in  tears ; 
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RestleflB  then  ran  I  to  the  highest  gronnd 
To  watch  her;  she  was  gone ;  gone  down  the  tide ; 
And  the  long  moon-beam  on  the  hard  wet  sand 
Lay  like  a  jasper  colnmn  half  np-rear'd." 

"  But,  Tamar !  tell  me,  will  she  not  return  1 " 

"  She  will  return,  yet  not  before  the  moon 
Again  is  at  the  full :  she  promist  this,  ^^ 

Tho'  when  she  promist  I  could  not  reply.** 

"  By  all  the  Qods  I  pity  thee  I  go  on. 
Fear  not  my  anger,  look  not  on  my  shame. 
For  when  a  lover  only  hears  of  love 
He  finds  his  folly  out,  and  is  ashamed. 
Away  with  watchful  nights  and  lonely  days, 
Contempt  of  earth  and  aspect  up  to  heayen, 
With  contemplation,  with  humility, 
A  tatterM  cloak  that  pride  wears  when  deform'd, 
Away  with  all  that  hides  me  firom  myself,         *^ 
Parts  me  from  others,  whispers  I  am  wise : 
From  our  own  wisdom  less  is  to  be  reapt 
Than  from  the  barest  folly  of  our  friend. 
Tamar !  thy  pastures,  large  and  rich,  afford 
Flowers  to  thy  bees  and  herbage  to  thy  sheep, 
But,  battened  on  too  much,  the  poorest  crofb 
Of  thy  poor  neighbour  yields  what  thine  denies.** 

They  hasten*d  to  the  camp,  and  Gebir  there 
BesolTed  his  native  country  to  forego. 
And  ordefd  from  those  ruins  to  the  right         ** 
They  forthwith  raise  a  city.   Tamar  h^urd 
With  wonder,  tho*  in  passing  'twas  half-told. 
His  brother's  love,  and  sigh'd  upon  his  own. 

SECOND  BOOK. 

Thb  Qadite  men  the  royal  chaige  obey. 
Now  fragments  weigh*d  up  from  the  uneven  streets 
Leave  the  ground  bUck  beneath ;  again  the  sun 
Shines  into  what  were  porches,  and  on  steps 
Once  warm  with  firequentation;  clients,  friends, 
All  morning,  satchel'd  idlers  all  mid-day. 
Lying  half-up  and  languid  tho*  at  games. 

Some  raise  the  painted  pavement,  some  on 
wheels 
Draw  slow  its  huninous  length,  some  intersperse 
Salt  water  thro'  the  sordid  heaps,  and  seize        *° 
The  flowers  and  figures  starting  fresh  to  view  ; 
Others  rub  hard  ]irge  masses,  and  essay 
To  polish  into  white  what  they  misdeem 
The  growing  green  of  many  trackless  years.^ 
Far  off  at  intervals  the  axe  resounds 
With  regular  strong  stroke,  and  nearer  home 
Dull  fisJls  the  mallet  with  long  Ubour  fringed. 
Here  arches  are  discover'd;  there  huge  beams 
Besist  the  hatchet,  but  in  fresher  air 
Soon  drop  away :  there  spreads  a  marble  squared  ^ 
And  smoothen*d ;  some  high  pillar  for  its  base 
Chose  it,  which  now  lies  min*d  in  the  dust. 
Clearing  the'soil  at  bottom,  they  espy 
A  crevice,  and,  intent  on  treasure,  strive 
Strenuous  and  groan  to  move  it:  one  exclaims, 
"  I  hear  the  rusty  metal  grate ;  it  moves !" 
Now,  overturning  it,  backward  they  start, 
And  stop  again,  and  see  a  serpent  pant. 


*  Kerd*  iffiMco  it  found  here. 


See  his  throat  thicken  and  the  crisped  scales 
Rise  ruffled,  while  upon  the  middle  fold  " 

He  keeps  his  waxy  head  and  blinking  ej^ 
Curling  more  dose  and  crouching  ere  he  strike. 
Go,  mighly  men,  invade  fiur  cities,  go, 
And  be  such  treasure  portions  to  your  heirs. 

Six  days  they  labour'd:  on  the  seventh  day 
Returning,  all  their  labours  were  destroy'd. 
'Twas  not  by  mortal  hand,  or  from  their  tents 
'Twere  visible ;  for  these  were  now  removed 
Above,  where  neither  noxious  mist  ascends 
Nor  the  way  wearies  ere  the  work  begin.  * 

There  Gebir,  pierced  with  sorrow,spake  these  words: 

"  Ye  men  of  Gades,  arm'd  with  brazen  shields, 
And  ye  of  near  Tartessus,  where  the  shore 
Stoops  to  receive  the  tribute  which  all  owe 
To  Bcetis  and  his  banks  for  their  attire. 
Ye  too  whom  Durius  bore  on  level  meads, 
Inherent  in  your  hearts  is  bravery. 
For  earth  contains  no  nation  where  abounds 
The  generous  horse  and  not  the  warlike  man. 
But  neither  soldier  now  nor  steed  avails,  '^ 

Nor  steed  nor  soldier  can  oppose  the  Gods, 
Nor  is  there  aught  above  like  Jove  himself. 
Nor  weighs  against  his  purpose,  when  once  fixt, 
Aught  but,  with  supplicating  knee,  the  Prayers. 
Swfiter  than  light  are  they,  and  every  &ce, 
Tho*  dififerent,  glows  with  beauty;  at  the  throne 
Of  Mercy,  when  clouds  shut  it  from  mankind, 
They  fidl  bare-bo8om*d,  and  indignant  Jove 
Drops  at  the  soothing  sweetness  of  their  voice 
The  thunder  from  his  hand.    Let  us  arise         ^ 
On  these  high  places  daily>  beat  our  breaat^ 
Prostrate  ourselves  and  deprecate  his  wrath.** 

The  people  boVd  their  bodies  and  obey'd. 
Nine  mornings  with  white  ashes  on  their  heads 
Lamented  they  their  toil  each  night  o'erUirown, 
And  now  t^e  laigest  orbit  of  the  year. 
Leaning  o'er  bUck  Mocattam's  rubied  brow,* 
Proceeded  slow,  majestic,  and  serene. 
Now  seem'd  not  further  than  the  nearest  cliff. 
And  crimson  light  struck  soft  the  phosphor  wave.  ** 
Then  Gebir  spake  to  Tamar  in  these  words : 
"  Tamar !  I  am  thy  elder  and  thy  king, 
Buft  am  thy  brother  too,  nor  ever  said 
Give  me  thy  secret  and  become  my  slave : 
But  haste  thee  not  away ;  I  will  myself 
Await  the  nymph,  disguised  in  thy  attire." 

Then,  starting  from  att^tion,  Tamar  cried, 
"  Brother !  in  sacred  truth  it  can  not  be. 
My  life  is  yours,  my  love  must  be  my  own. 
0  surely  he  who  seeks  a  second  love  "^ 

Never  felt  one,  or  'tis  not  one  I  feel." 

But  Gebir  with  complacent  smile  replied, 
"  Go  then,  fond  Tamar,  go  in  happy  hour. 
But,  ere  thou  partest,  ponder  in  thy  breast 
And  well  bethink  thee,  lest  thou  part  deceived. 
Will  she  disclose  to  thee  the  mysteries 
Of  our  calamity  ?  and  unconstrain'd  t 
When  even  her  love  thy  strength  had  to  disclose. 
My  heart  indeed  is  full,  but,  witness  heaven ! 
My  people,  not  my  passion,  fill  my  heart**  * 


«  Thetummitaareofadaepred. 
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"Then  let  me  kiss  thy  garment,**  said  the 
yonth, 
"  And  heaven  be  with  thee,  and  on  me  thy  grace." 

Him  then  the  monarch  thusonce  more  addrest : 
'^  Be  of  good  courage  :  hast  thon  yet  forgot 
VThat  chaplets  languisht  round  thy  unbumt  hair. 
In  colour  like  8ome  tall  smooth  beech's  leaves 
Curi'd  by  autumnal  suns  1"    How  flattery 
Hxdtes  a  pleasant,  soothes  a  painful  shame ! 

"  These,**  amid  stifled  blushes  Tamar  said, 
"  Were  of  the  flowering  raspberry  and  vine :      "" 
But  ah  !  the  seasons  liill  not  wait  for  love. 
Seek  out  some  other  now.**    They  parted  here : 
And  Gebir,  bending  through  the  woodland,  cullM 
The  creeping  vine  and  viscous  raspberry, 
L»8  green  and  less  compliant  than  they  were. 
And  twisted  in  those  mossy  tufto  that  grow 
On  brakes  of  roses  when  the  roses  Aide : 
And  as  he  passes  on,  the  little  hinds 
That  shake  for  bristly  herds  the  foodful  bough. 
Wonder,  stand  still,  gaze,  and  trip  satisfied ;     ^^^ 
PleasM  more  if  chesnut,  out  of  prickly  husk 
Shot  fh>m  the  sandal,  roll  along  the  glade. 

And  thus  unnoticed  went  he,  and  untired 
Stept  up  the  acclivity ;  and  as  he  stept. 
And  as  the  garlands  nodded  o*er  his  brow. 
Sudden  from  under  a  dose  alder  sprang 
Th*  expectant  nymph,  and  seiz'd  him  unaware. 
He  stagger'd  at  the  shock ;  his  feet  at  first 
Slipt  backward  from  the  withered  grass  short- 
grazed. 
But  striking  out  one  arm,  tho*  without  aim,     ^*^ 
Then  grasping  with  his  other,  he  enclosed 
The  struggler ;  she  gained  not  one  step's  retreat, 
Urging  with  open  hands  against  his  throat 
Intense,  now  holding  in  her  breath  constrain*d, 
Kow  pushing  with  quick  impulse  and  by  starts, 
Till  the  dust  blacken'd  upon  every  pore. 
Nearer  he  drew  her  and  yet  nearer,  claspt 
Above  the  knees  midway,  and  now  one  arm 
Fell,  and  her  other  lapsing  o*er  the  neck 
Of  Gebir,  swung  against  his  back  incurved,       ** 
The  swoln  veins  glowing  deep,  and  with  a  groan 
On  his  broad  shoulder  fell  her  fiice  reclined. 
But  ah !  she  knew  not  whom  that  roseate  &ce 
Coord  with  its  breath  ambrosial ;  for  she  stood 
Higher  on  the  bank,  and  often  swept  and  broke 
His  chaplets  mingled  with  her  loosen'd  hair. 

Whether,  while  Tamar  tarried,  came  desire, 
And  she,  grown  languid,  loost  the  wings  of  Love 
Which  she  before  held  proudly  at  her  will. 
And,  nought  but  Tamar  in  her  soul,  and  nought  ^^ 
(Where  Tamar  was)  that  seem*d  or  fearM  deceit, 
To  fraud  she  yielded  what  no  force  had  gain*d ; 
Or  whether  Jove  in  pity  to  mankind. 
When  from  hia  crystal  fount  the  visual  orbs 
He  fin*d  with  piercing  ether,  and  endued 
With  somewhat  of  omnipotence,  ordain'd 
That  never  two  fidr  forms  at  once  torment 
The  human  heart  and  draw  it  different  ways. 
And  thus,  in  prowess  like  a  god,  the  chief 
Subdued  her  strength  nor  softened  at  her  charms,^'^ 
The  nymph  divine,  the  magic  mistress,  fail'd. 
Recovering,  still  half-resting  on  the  turf. 


She  lookt  up  wildly,  and  could  now  descry 
The  kingly  brow  archt  lofty  for  command. 

"  Traitor  !**  said  she  undaunted,  tho*  amaze 
Threw  o'er  her  varying  cheek  the  air  of  fear, 
"  Thinkest  thou  thus  that  with  impunity 
Thou  hast  forsooth  deceived  mel  dar*stthou  deem 
Those  eyes  not  hateful  that  have  seen  me  &I1  ? 

0  heaven  I  soon  may  they  close  on  my  disgrace.^*® 
Merciless  man !  what  I  for  one  sheep  estranged 
Hast  thou  thrown  into  dungeons  and  of  day 
Amerced  thy  shepherd?  hast  thou,  while  the  iron 
Pierced  thro*  his  tender  limbs  into  his  soul, 

By  threats,  by  tortures,  torn  out  that  offence, 
And  heard  him  (0  could  I)  avow  his  love  1 
Say,  hast  thout  cruel,  hateful !  ah  my  fears ! 

1  feel  them  true  I  speak,  tell  me,  are  they  true]" 

She,  blending  thus  entreaty  with  reproach, 
Bent  forward,  as  tho'  falling  on  her  knee  ^^^ 

Whence  she  had  hardly  risen,  and  at  this  pause 
Shed  from  her  Urge  dark  eyes  a  shower  of  tears. 

The  Iberian  King  her  sorrow  thus  consoled. 
"  Weep  no  more,  heavenly  maiden,  weep  no  more : 
Neither  by  force  withheld  nor  choice  estranged, 
Thy  Tamar  lives,  and  only  lives  for  thee. 
Happy,  thrice  happy,  you  I  'tis  me  alone 
Whom  heaven  and  earth  and  ocean  with  one  hate 
Conspire  on,  and  throughout  each  path  pursue. 
Whether  in  waves  beneath  or  skies  above         ^ 
Thou  hast  thy  habitation,  'tis  from  heaven. 
From  heaven  alone,  such  power,  such  charms 

descend. 
Then  0 !  discover  whence  that  ruin  comes 
Each  night  upon  our  city ;  whence  are  heard 
Those  yells  of  rapture  round  our  fiillen  walls : 
In  our  affliction  can  the  Gods  delight. 
Or  meet  oblation  for  the  Nymphs  are  tears  1" 

He  spake,  and  indignation  sank  in  woe. 
Which  she  perceiving,  pride  refresht  her  heart, 
Hope  wreath'd  her  mouth  with  smiles,  and  she 
exclaim'd :  ^^ 

"  Neither  the  Gods  afflict  you,  nor  the  Nymphs. 
Betum  me  him  who  won  my  heart,  return 
Him  whom  my  bosom  pants  for,  as  the  steeds 
In  the  sun's  chariot  for  the  western  wave. 
The  Gods  will  prosper  thee,  and  Tamar  prove 
How  Nymphs,  the  torments  that  they  cause, 

assuage. 
Promise  me  this ;  indeed  I  think  thou  hast, 
But  'tis  so  pleasing,  promise  it  once  more." 

"Once  more  I  promise,"  cried  the  gladdened 
king, 
"  By  my  right-hand  and  by  myself  I  swear,       ^ 
And  ocean's  Gods  and  heaven's  Gods  I  abjure. 
Thou  shalt  be  Tamar's,  Tamar  shall  be  thine." 

Then  she,  regarding  him  long  fizt,  replied  : 
"  I  have  thy  promise,  take  thou  my  advice. 
Gebir  t  this  land  of  £!gypt  is  a  hmd 
Of  incantation,  demons  rule  these  waves ; 
These  are  against  thee,  these  thy  works  destroy. 
Where  thou  hast  built  thy  palace,  and  hast  left 
The  seven  pillars  to  remain  in  front, 
Sacrifice  there,  and  all  these  rites  observe.        '*• 
Go,  but  go  early,  ere  the  gladsome  Hours 
Strew  saffron  in  the  path  of  rising  Mom, 
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Ere  the  bee  buzzing  o  er  flowers  fresh  disclosed 
Examine  where  he  may  the  best  alight 
Nor  scatter  off  the  bloom,  ere  cold-Upt  herds 
Crop  the  pale  herbage  round  each  oUier's  bed, 
Lead  seven  bulls  well  pastur*d  and  well  form'd, 
Their  neck  unblemisht  and  their  horn  unring'd, 
And  at  each  pillar  sacrifice  thou  one. 
Around  each   base  rub   thrice  the  blackening 
blood,  «" 

And  bum  the  curling  shavings  of  the  hoof, 
And  of  the  forehead  locks  thou  also  bum  : 
The  yellow  galls,  with  equal  care  preserv'd, 
Pour  at  the  seventh  statue  from  the  north." 

He  listened,  and  on  her  his  eyes  intent 
Perceiv*d  her  not,  and  she  had  disappeared ; 
So  deep  he  ponder'd  her  important  words. 

And  now  had  mom  arisen  and  he  performed 
Almost  the  whole  ei^'oined  him :  he  hid  reacht 
The  seventh  statue,  pour'd  the  yellow  galls,      ^^ 
The  forelock  fr^m  his  left  he  had  releast, 
And  burnt  the  curling  shavings  of  the  hoof 
Moisten'd  with  myrrh ;  when  suddenly  a  flame 
Spired  from  the  fragrant  smoke,  nor  sooner  spired 
Down  sank  the  brazen  &bric  at  his  feet 
He  started  back,  gazed,  nor  could  aught  but  gaze. 
And  cold  dread  stiffen'd  up  his  hair  flower-twined  ; 
Then  with  a  long  and  tacit  step,  one  arm 
Behind,  and  every  finger  wide  outspread, 
He  lookt  and  totter'd  on  a  black  abyss.  '** 

He  thought  he  sometimes  heard  a  distant  voice 
Breathe  thro*  the  cavern's  mouth,  and  further  on 
Faint  murmurs  now,  now  hollow  groans  reply. 
Therefore  suspended  he  his  crook  above, 
Dropt  it,  and  heard  it  rolling  step  by  step  : 
He  enter'd,  and  a  mingled  sound  arose 
Like  one  (when  shaken  frt)m  some  temple's  roof 
By  zealous  hand,  they  and  their  fretted  nest) 
Of  birds  that  wintering  watch  in  Memnon's  tomb. 
And  tell  the  halcyons  when  spring  first  returns.'^ 

THIRD  BOOK. 

0  FOR  the  spirit  of  that  matchless  man 

Whom  Nature  led  throughout  her  whole  domain. 
While  he  embodied  breath'd  ethereal  air ! 
Tho*  panting  in  the  pUy-hour  of  my  youth 

1  drank  of  Avon  too,  a  daiigerous  draught, 
That  rous'd  within  the  feverish  thirst  of  song, 
Tet  never  may  I  trespass  o'er  the  stream 

Of  jealous  Acheron,  nor  alive  descend 

The  silent  and  unsearchable  abodes 

Of  Erebus  and  Night,  nor  unchastised  ^° 

Lead  up  long-«b6ent  heroes  into  day. 

When  on  the  pausing  theatre  of  earth 

Eve's  shadowy  curtain  &lls,  can  any  man 

Bring  back  the  far-off  intercepted  hills. 

Grasp  the  round  rock-built  turret,  or  arrest 

The  glittering  spires  that  pierce   the  brow  of 

Heaven  ] 
Bather  can  any  with  outstripping  voice 
The  parting  Sun's  gigantic  strides  recall  ? 

Twice  sounded  Gebir!  twice  th'  Iberian  king 
Thought  it  the  strong  vibration  of  the  brain      *° 
That  struck  upon  his  ear ;  but  now  descried 


A  form,  a  man,  oome  nearer :  as  he  came 
His  unshorn  hair  (grown  soft  in  these  abodes) 
Waved  back,  and  scatter'd  thin  and  hoaiy  light 
Living  men  called  him  Aroar,  but  no  more 
In  celebration  or  recording  verse 
His  name  is  heard,  no  more  by  Anion's  side 
The  well-wall'd  city,  which  he  rear'd,  remains. 
Qebir  was  now  undaunted,  for  the  brave 
Whenthey  no  longer  doubt,  no  longer  fear,       * 
And  would  have  spoken,  but  the  shade  began. 

"  Brave  son  of  Hesperus !  no  mortal  hand 
Has  led  thee  hither,  nor  without  the  Qods 
Penetrate  thy  firm  feet  the  vast  profound. 
Thou  knowest  not  that  here  thy  fathers  lie, 
The  race  of  Sidad ;  their^s  was  loud  aocUdm 
Wh^  living,  but  their  pleasure  was  in  war ; 
Triumphs  and  hatred  followed :  I  myself 
Bore,  men  imagin'd,  no  inglorious  part ; 
The  Qods  thought  otherwise,  by  whose  decree  * 
Depriv'd  of  life,  and  more,  of  death  deprived, 
I  still  hear  shrieking  thro'  the  moonless  night 
Their  discontented  and  deserted  shades. 
Observe  these  horrid  walls,  this  raeful  waste ! 
Here  some  refresh  the  vigour  of  the  mind 
With  contemplation  and  cold  penitence. 
Nor  wonder  while  thou  hearest,  that  the  soul, 
Thus  purified,  hereafter  may  ascend 
Surmounting  all  obstmction,  nor  ascribe 
The  sentence  to  indulgence ;  each  extreme        " 
Hath  tortures  for  ambition ;  to  dissolve 
In  everlasting  languor,  to  resist 
Its  impulse,  but  in  vain ;  to  be  enclosed 
Within  a  limit,  and  that  limit  fire ; 
Severed  fit>m  happiness,  firom  eminence, 
And  flying,  but  hell  bars  us,  frx>m  ourselves. 

Tet  rather  all  these  torments  most  endure 
Than  solitary  paui,  and  sad  remorse, 
And  towering  thoughts  on  their  own  breast  o'e^ 

tumM 
And  piercing  to  the  heart :  such  penitence,       ® 
Such  contemplation  theirs !  thy  ancestors 
Bear  up  against  them,  nor  will  they  submit 
To  conquering  Time  the  asperities  of  Fate : 
Yet  could  they  but  revisit  earth  once  more, 
How  gladly  would  they  poverty  embrace. 
How  labour,  even  for  Uieir  deadliest  foe ! 
It  little  now  avails  them  to  have  rais'd 
Beyond  the  Syrian  regions,  and  beyond 
Phenicia,  trophies,  tributes,  colonies : 
Follow  thou  me  :  mark  what  it  all  avails."         *'^ 

Him  Gebir  follow'd,  and  a  roar  confused 
Rose  from  a  river  rolling  in  its  bed. 
Not  rapid,  that  would  rouse  the  wretched  souls. 
Nor  calmly,  that  might  lull  them  to  repose ; 
But  with  dull  weary  lapses  it  upheaved 
Billows  of  bale,  heard  low,  yet  heard  a&r ; 
For  when  hell's  iron  portals  let  out  night, 
Often  men  start  and  shiver  at  the  sound. 
And  lie  so  silent  on  the  restless  couch. 
They  hear  their  own  hearts  beat    Now  Gcbir 
breath'd  * 

Another  air,  another  sky  beheld : 
Twilight  broods  here,  luU'd  by  no  nightingale 
Nor  waken'd  by  the  shrill  lark  dewy-wing'd. 
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Bat  glowing  with  one  snllen  ranless  heat. 
Beneath  his  foot  nor  sprouted  flower  nor  herb, 
Nor  chirpt  a  gprasshopper ;  above  his  head 
Phl^ethon  form'd  a  fiery  firmament ; 
Part  were  sulphurous  clouds  involving,  part 
Shining  like  solid  ribs  of  molten  brass ; 
For  the  fierce  element,  which  else  aspires  ^ 

Higher  and  higher  and  lessens  to  the  sky, 
Below,  Earth's  adamantine  arch  rebuft 

Qebir,  tho'  now  such  languor  held  his  limbs, 
Scarce  aught  admir'd  he,  yet  he  this  admir'd ; 
And  thus  addrest  him  then  the  conscious  guide. 
"  Beyond  that  river  lie  the  happy  fields ; 
From  them  fly  gentle  breezes,  which  when  drawn 
Against  yon  crescent  convex,  but  unite 
Stronger  with  what  they  could  not  overcome. 
Thus  they  that  scatter  fi^shness  thro*  the  groves  *^ 
And  meadows  of  the  fortunate,  and  fill 
With  liquid  light  the  marble  bowl  of  Earth, 
And  give  her  blooming  health  and  sprightly  force, 
Thmr  fire  no  more  diluted,  nor  ite  darts 
Blunted  by  passing  thro'  thick  myrtle-bowers, 
Neither  firom  odours  rising  half  dissolved. 
Point  forward  Phlegethon's  eternal  flame  ; 
And  this  horizon  is  the  spacious  bow 
Whence  each  ray  reaches  to  the  world  above." 

The  hero  pausing,  Qebir  then  besought         "** 
What  region  held  his  ancestors,  what  clouds. 
What  waters,  or  what  Gods,  from  his  embrace. 
Aroar  then  sudden,  as  tho'  rous'd,  renew'd. 

"  Come  thou,  if  ardour  urges  thee  and  force 
Suffices . .  mark  me,  Gebir,  I  unfold 
No  &ble  to  allure  thee  . .  on !  behold 
Thy  ancestors ! "  and  lo !  with  horrid  gasp 
The  panting  flame  above  his  head  recoil'd, 
And  thunder  through  his  heart  and  life-blood 

throb'd. 
Such  sound  could  human  oigans  once  conceive,  ^ 
Cold,  speechless,  palsied,  not  the  soothing  voice 
Of  fiiendship  or  almost  of  Deity 
Could  raise  the  wretched  mortal  from  the  dust; 
Beyond  man's  home  condition  they !    With  eyes 
Intent^  and  voice  desponding,  and  unheard 
By  Aroar,  tho'  he  tarried  at  his  side, 
"  They  know  me  not,"  cried  Qebur,  "  0  my  sires, 
Te  know  me  not !  they  answer  not,  nor  hear. 
How  distant  are  they  still !  what  sad  extent 
Of  desolation  must  we  overcome !  ^ 

Aroar !  what  wretch  that  nearest  us  ?  what  wretch 
Is  that  with  eyebrows  white  and  slanting  brow  t 
Listen !  him  yonder,  who,  bound  down  supine. 
Shrinks  yelling  from  that  sword  there  engine- 
hung; 
He  too  among  my  ancestors!"    "  0  King ! 
Iberia  bore  him,  but  the  breed  accurst 
Inclement  winds  blew  blighting  from  north-east" 
**  He  was  a  warrior  then,  nor  fear'd  the  Godsl" 
"Qebir !  he  fearM  the  Demons,  not  the  Qods, 
Tho'  them  indeed  his  daily  face  adored,  *^ 

And  was  no  warrior ;  yet  the  thousand  lives 
Squandered  as  stones  to  exercise  a  sling. 
And  the  tame  cruelty  and  cold  caprice . . 
Oh  madness  of  mankind  I  addrest,  adored ! 
O  Gebir !  what  are  men  t  or  where  are  Qods  f 


Behold  the  giant  next  him,  how  his  feet 
Plunge  floundering   mid  the   marshes    yellow- 

flower'd. 
His  restless  head  just  reaching  to  the  rocks, 
His  bosom  tossing  with  black  weeds  besmeu^d. 
How  writhes  he  'twixt  the  continent  and  isle  I  *^ 
What  tyrant  with  more  insolence  e'er  claim'd 
Dominion  1  when  from  the  heart  of  Usury 
Rose  more  intense  the  pale-flamed  thirst  for  gold? 
And  caird  forsooth  Deliverer/  False  or  fools 
Who  prais'd  the  duU-ear'd  miscreant,  or  who 

hoped 
To  soothe  your  folly  and  disgrace  with  praise ! 

Hearest  thou  not  the  harp's  gay  simpering  air 
And  merriment  afarl  then  come,  advance; 
And  now  behold  him  !  mark  the  wretch  accurst  • 
Who  sold  his  people  to  a  rival  king :  *** 

Self-yoked  they  stood  two  ages  unredeem'd." 

"  0  horror !  what  pale  visage  rises  there ! 
Speak,  Aroar !  me  perhaps  mine  eyes  deceive. 
Inured  not,  yet  methinks  they  there  descry 
Such  crimson  haze  as  sometimes  drowns  the 

moon. 
What  is  yon  awful  sight  1  why  thus  appears 
That  space  between  the  purple  and  the  crown  1 " 

"  I  will  relate  their  stories  when  we  reach 
Our  confines,"  said  the  guide ;  "  for  thou,  0  king, 
Difiering  in  both  frt>m  all  thy  countrymen,       *''° 
Seest  not  their  stories  and  hast  seen  their  fiites. 
But  while  we  tarry,  lo  again  the  flame 
Biseth,  and  murmuring  hoarse,  points  straighter; 

haste, 
'Tis  urgent,  we  must  hence."    "  Then  0  adieu ! " 
Cried  Qebir  and  groan'd  loud  :  at  Uist  a  tear 
Burst  from  his  eyes  tum'd  back,  and  he  exdaimed : 
"  Am  I  deluded  ?  0  ye  powers  of  hell ! 
SuflTer  me . .  0  my  fiithers !  am  I  torn . . " 
He  spake,  and  would  have  spoken  more,  but 

flames 
Enwrapt  him  round  and  round  intense ;  he  tum'd  ^ 
And  stood  held  breathless  in  a  ghost's  embrace. 
"  Qebir  I  my  son !  desert  me  not !    I  heard 
Thy  calling  voice,  nor  &te  withheld  me  more : 
One  moment  yet  remains ;  enough  to  know 
Soon  will  my  torments,  soon  will  thine,  expire. 
0  that  I  e'er  exacted  such  a  vow ! 
When  dipping  in  the  victim's  blood  thy  hand. 
First  thou  withdrewest  it,  looking  in  my  fiice 
Wondering;  but  when  the  priest  my  will  ex- 

plain'd. 
Then  swarest  thou,  repeaUng  what  he  said,       *^ 
How  against  Egypt  thou  wouldst  raise  that  hand 
And  bnuse  the  seed  first  risen  frt>m  our  line. 
Therefore  in  death  what  pangs  have  I  endured ! 
Rackt  on  the  fiery  centre  of  the  sun. 
Twelve  years  I  saw  the  ruin'd  worid  roll  round. 
Shudder  not ;  I  have  borne  it ;  I  deserved 
My  wretched  fiite ;  be  better  thine ;  fiurewell." 

"  0  stay,  my  &ther !  stay  one  moment  more . . 
Let  me  return  thee  that  embrace . .  'tis  past . . 
Aroar !  how  could  I  quit  it  unretum'd  !  ^^ 

And  now  the  gulf  divides  us,  and  the  waves 
Of  sulphur  bellow  thro'  the  blue  abyss. 
And  is  he  gone  for  ever !  and  I  come 
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Inyiunt"  Then  fiiemlyBaid  the  guide:  "In  Tain! 
Sayst  thoul  what  wouldst  thou  morel  alas,  0 

prince, 
None  come  for  pastime  here !  but  is  it  nought 
To  turn  thy  feet  from  evil  1  is  it  nought 
Of  pleasure  to  that  shade  if  they  are  tum*d  1 
For  this  thou  camest  hither :  he  who  dares 
To  penetrate  this  darkness,  nor  regards  ^*^ 

The  dangers  of  the  way,  shall  reascend 
In  glory,  nor  the  gates  of  hell  retard 
His  steps,  nor  demon's  nor  man's  art  prevail. 
Once  in  ^tch  hundred  years,  and  only  once. 
Whether  by  some  rotation  of  the  world. 
Or  whether  will'd  so  by  some  pow'r  above. 
This  flaming  arch  starts  back,  each  realm  descries 
Its  opposite,  and  Bliss  from  her  repose 
Freshens  and  feels  her  own  security." 

"  Security ! "  cried  out  the  Qadite  king,         ^ 
"  And  feel  they  not  compassion  1 "     "  Child  of 

Earth," 
Calmly  said  Aroar  at  his  guest's  surprise, 
"  Some  so  disfigur'd  by  h^itual  crimes, 
Others  are  so  exalted,  so  refined. 
So  permeated  by  heaven,  no  trace  remains 
Graven  on  earth :  here  Justice  is  supreme ; 
Compassion  can  be  but  where  passions  are. 
Here  are  discover'd  those  who  tortured  Law 
To  silence  or  to  speech,  as  pleas'd  themselves ; 
Here  also  those  who  boasted  of  their  zeal  ^^ 

And  lov'd  their  country  for  the  spoils  it  gave. 
Hundreds,  whose  glitt'ring  merchandise  the  lyre 
Dazzled  vain  wretches  drunk  with  flattery. 
And  wafted  them  in  softest  airs  to  Heaven, 
Doom'd  to  be  still  deceiv'd,  here  still  attune 
The  wonted  strings  and  fondly  woo  applause : 
Their  wish  half  granted,  they  retain  Uieir  own. 
But  madden  at  the  mockery  of  the  shades. 
Upon  the  river's  other  side  there  grow 
Deep  olive  groves ;  there  other  ghosts  abide,     *^ 
Blest  indeed  they,  but  not  supremely  blest 
We  can  not  see  beyond,  we  can  not  see 
Aught  but  our  opposite ;  and  here  are  &te8 
How  opposite  to  ours !  here  some  observ'd 
Religious  rites,  some  hospitality : 
Strangers,  who  fit)m  the  good  old  men  retired. 
Closed  the  gate  gently,  lest  from  generous  use 
Shutting  and  opening  of  its  own  accord, 
It  shake  unsettled  slumbers  off  their  couch : 
Some  stopt  revenge  athirst  for  slaughter,  some  ^ 
Sow'd  the  slow  olive  for  a  race  unborn. 
These  had  no  wishes,  therefore  none  arc  crown'd : 
But  theirs  are  tufted  banks,  theirs  umbrage,  theirs 
Enough  of  sunshine  to  e^joy  the  shade. 
And  breeze  enough  to  lull  them  to  repose." 

Then  Gebir  cried :  "  Illustrious  host,  proceed. 
Bring  me  among  the  wonders  of  a  realm 
Admired  by  all,  but  like  a  tale  admired. 
We  take  our  children  from  their  cradled  sleep. 
And  on  their  £uicy  from  our  own  impress         ^^ 
Ethereal  forms  and  adulating  fates ; 
But,  ere  departing  for  such  scenes  ourselves. 
We  seize  the  hand,  we  hang  upon  the  neck. 
Our  beds  cling  heavy  round  us  with  our  tears, 
Agony  strives  with  agony.    Just  Qods  J 


Wherefore  should  wretched  mortals  thus  beliete, 
Or  wherefore  should  they  hesitate  to  die  T 
Thus  while  he  question'd,   all  his  strength 
dissolv'd 
Within  him,  thunder  shook  his  troubled  brain,  ^'* 
He  started,  and  the  cavern's  mouth  survey'd 
Near,  and  beyond  his  people ;  he  arose. 
And  bent  toward  them  his  bewilder'd  way. 

FOUmTH   BOOK. 

Thi  king^s  lone  road,  his  visits  his  return. 
Were  not  unknown  to  Dalica,  nor  long 
The  wondrous  tale  from,  royal  ears  deU^d. 
When  the  young  queen  had  heard  who  taught  the 

rites. 
Her  mind  was  shaken,  and  what  first  she  askt 
Was,  whether  the  sea-maids  were  very  £ur. 
And  was  it  true  that  even  gods  were  moved 
By  female  charms  beneath  the  waves  profound. 
And  join'd  to  them  in  marriage,  and  had  lona 
Who  knows  but  Qebir  sprang  then  from  the  Godi !  ^ 
He  that  could  pity,  he  that  could  obey, 
Flatter'd  both  feznale  youth  and  princely  pride, 
The  same  ascending  frt>m  amid  the  shades 
Show'd  Power  in  frightful  attitude :  the  queen 
Marks  the  surpassing  prodigy,  and  strives 
To  shake  off  terror  in  her  crowded  court> 
And  wonders  why  she  trembles,  nor  suspects 
How  Fear  and  Love  assume  each  other's  form. 
By  birth  and  secret  compact  how  allied. 
Yainly  (to  conscious  virgins  I  appeal)  ^ 

Vainly  with  crouching  tigers,  prowling  wolves. 
Rocks,  precipices,  waves,  storms,  thunderbolts, 
All  his  immense  inheritance,  would  Fear 
The  simplest  heart,  should  Love  refuse,  assail : 
Consent,  the  maiden's  pillowed  ear  imbibes 
Constancy,  honour,  truth,  fidelity. 
Beauty  and  ardent  lips  and  longing  arms ; 
Then  fiides  in  glimmering  distance  half  the  scene, 
Then  her  h^art  quails  and  flutters  and  would  fly ; 
*Tis  her  beloved  I  not  to  her !  ye  Powers !         * 
What  doubting  maid  exacts  the  vowt  behold 
Above  the  m^nrtles  his  protesting  hand ! 
Such  ebbs  of  doubt  and  swells  of  jealou^ 
Toss  the  fond  bosom  in  its  hour  of  sleep 
And  float  around  the  eyelids  and  dnk  thro'. 

Lo !  mirror  of  delight  in  cloudless  days, 
Lo !  thy  reflection :  'twas  when  I  exclaim'd, 
With  kisses  hurried  as  if  each  foresaw 
Their  end,  and  reckon'd  on  our  broken  bonds, 
And  could  at  such  a  price  such  loss  endure^      * 
"  0  what  to  £uthful  lovers  met  at  mom. 
What  half  so  pleasant  as  imparted  fears!" 
Looking  recumbent  how  Love's  column  rose 
Marmoreal,  trophied  round  with  golden  hair. 
How  in  the  valley  of  one  lip  unseen 
He  slumber'd,  one  his  unstrung  bow  imprest 
Sweet  wilderness  of  soul-«ntangling  charms ! 
Led  back  by  Memory,  and  each  blissful  maze 
Retracing,  me  with  magic  power  detain 
Those   (timpled   cheeks,   those  temples   riolet- 
tinged,  * 

Those  lips  of  nectar  and  those  eyes  of  heaven  t 
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Charobay  tho'  indeed  she  never  drank* 
The  liquid  pearl,  or  twined  the  nodding  crown, 
Or,  when  she  wanted  cool  and  calm  repose. 
Dreamt  of  the  crawling  asp  and  grated  tomb. 
Was  wretched  up  to  royalty :  the  jibe 
Struck  her,  most  piercing  where  love  pierced 

before, 
From  those  whose  freedom  centres  in  their  tongue. 
Handmaidens,  pag^  courtiers,  priests^  buffoons. 
Congratulations  here,  there  prophecies,  ^ 

Here  children,  not  repining  at  neglect 
While  tumult   sweeps  them   ample  room  for 

pUy; 
Eveiy-where  questions  answer'd  ere  begun, 
Ereiy-where  crowds,  for  eveiy-where  alarm. 
Thns  winter  gone,  nor  spring  (tho'  near)  arriy'd. 
Urged  slanting  onward  by  the  bickering  breeze 
That  issues  from  beneath  Aurora's  car. 
Shudder  the  sombrous  waves;  at  eyery  beam 
More  TiTid,  more  by  eyery  breath  impell'd. 
Higher  and  higher  up  the  fretted  rocks  ^ 

Their  turbulent  refulgence  they  display. 
Madness,  which  like  the  spiral  element 
The  more  it  seizes  on  the  fiercer  bums. 
Harried  them  blindly  forward,  and  inyolved 
In  flame  the  senses  and  in  gloom  the  soul. 

Determin'd  to  pro^t  the  country's  gods. 
And  asking  their  protection,  they  abjure 
Each  other  to  stand  forward,  and  indst 
With  zeal,  and  trample  under  foot  the  slow; 
And  disrcgardful  of  the  Sympathies  ^ 

Divine,  those  Sympathies  whose  delicate  hand 
Touching  the  yeiy  eyeball  of  the  heart. 
Awakens  it,  not  wounds  it  nor  inflames, 
Blind  wretches !  they  with  desperate  embrace 
Hang  on  the  pillar  till  the  temple  fidl. 
Oft  the  graye  judge  alarms  religious  wealth 
And  rouses  anger  under  gentle  words. 
Woe  to  the  wiser  few  who  dare  to  cry 
"  People !  these  men  are  not  your  enemies, 
Inquire  their  errand,  and  resist  when  wronged."  ^ 
Together  childhood,  priesthood,  womanhood. 
The  scribes  and  elders  of  the  land,  exclaim 
"  Seek  they  not  hidden  treasure  in  the  tombs  I 
Bailing  the  ruins,  leyelling  the  dust. 
Who  can  declare  whose  ashes  they  disturb ! 
Build  they  not  £Edrer  cities  than  our  own, 
Bxtrayagant  enormous  apertures 
For  light,  and  portals  larger,  open  courts 
Where  all  ascending  aU  are  unconfin'd, 
And  wider  streets  in  purer  air  than  ours  1  ^^ 

Temples  quite  phun  with  equal  architraves 
They  build,  nor  bearing  gods  like  ours  imbost 
0  pro&nation !  0  our  ancestors  I " 

Tho'  all  the  yulgar  hate  a  foreign  &ce. 
It  more  offends  w^k  eyes  and  homely  age, 
Dalica  most,  who  thus  her  aim  pursued. 
**  My  promise,  0  Charoba,  I  perform. 
Proclaim  to  gods  and  men  a  festival 


*  AntODiiu  wM  afraid  of  poiion :  Cleopatra,  to  prore 
the  iajiutioe  of  his  •ospicions,  and  the  eaae  with  which  a 
poieoii  might  be  admioistered,  shook  it  from  her  crown 
of  flowers  Into  his  goblet:  before  he  had  raised  it  to  his 
lipa,  she  told  him,  and  eatablisbed  his  confldenoe. 


Throughout  the  land,  and  bid  the  strangers  eat; 
Their  anger  thus  we  haply  may  disarm."  ^'^ 

"  0  Dalica,"  the  grateful  queen  replied, 
**  Nurse  of  my  childhood,  soother  of  my  cares, 
Preyenter  of  my  wishes,  of  my  thoughts^ 
0  pardon  youth,  0  pardon  royalty  I 
If  hastily  to  Ddica  I  sued. 
Fear  might  impell  me,  neyer  could  distrust 
Go  then,  for  wisdom  guides  thee,  take  my  name. 
Issue  what  most  imports  and  best  beseems. 
And  soyranty  shall  sanction  the  decree." 

And  now  Charoba  was  alone,  her  heart  ^*^ 

Grew  lighter ;  she  sat  down,  and  she  arose. 
She  felt  yoluptuous  tenderness,  but  felt 
That  tenderness  for  Dalica;  she  prais'd 
Her  kind  attention,  warm  solicitude, 
Her  wisdom ;  for  what  wisdom  pleas'd  like  her's  I 
She  was  delighted ;  should  she  not  behold 
Gebir  ?  she  blusht ;  but  she  had  words  to  speak. 
She  form'd  them  and  reform'd  them,  with  regret 
That  there  was  somewhat  lost  with  eyery  chimge; 
She   could   repUce   them;    what    would    that 
ayaU]  ^ 

Moyed  from  their  order  they  haye  lost  their  charm. 
While  thus  she  strew'd  her  way  with  softest  words. 
Others  grew  up  before  her,  but  appear'd 
A  plenteous  rather  than  perplexing  choice : 
She  rubb'd  her  palms  wiUi  pleasure,  heay'd  a  sigh, 
Grew  calm  again,  and  thus  her  thoughts  reyoly^d. 

"  But  he  descended  to  the  tombs  I  the  thought 
Thrills  me,  I  must  ayow  it,  with  afifright 
And  wherefore  1  shows  he  not  .the  more  beloy'd 
Of  heay'n  1  or  how  ascends  he  back  to  day  1      *^ 
Then  has  he  wrong'd  mel  could  he  want  a  cause 
Who  has  an  army  and  was  bred  to  reign  9 
And  yet  no  reasons  against  rights  he  urged. 
He  threaten'd  not,  proclaim'd  not ;  I  approacht. 
He  hasten'd  on ;  I  spake,  he  listen'd ;  wept. 
He  pity'd  me ;  he  loy'd  me,  he  obe/d ; 
He  was  a  conqueror,  still  am  I  a  queen." 

She  thus  indulged  fond  fimcies,  when  the  sound 
Of  timbrels  and  of  cymbals  struck  her  ear. 
And  horns  and  bowlings  of  wild  jubilee.  **• 

She  fear'd,  and  listened  to  confirm  her  fears ; 
One  breath  sufficed,  and  shook  her  refluent  souL 
Smiting,  with  simulated  smile  constrain'd. 
Her  beauteous  bosom,    "  0  perfidious  man, 
0  cruel  foe !"  she  twice  and  thrice  ezclaim'd, 
"  0  my  companions,  equal-aged !  my  throne ! 
My  people !  0  how  wretched  to  presage 
This  day  1  how  tenfold  wretched  to  endure ! " 

She  ceast,  and  instantly  the  palace  rang 
With  gratulation  roaring  into  rage ;  **° 

'Twas  her  own  people.    "  Health  to  Geblr !  health 
To  our  compatriot  subjects !  to  our  queen 
Health  and  unfiuled  youth  ten  thousand  years !" 
Then  went  the  yictims  forward  crownM  with 

flowers, 
Crown'd  were  tame  crocodiles,  and  boys  white- 
robed 
Guided  their  creaking  crests  across  the  stream. 
In  gilded  barges  went  the  female  train. 
And,  hearing  others  ripple  near,  undrew 
The  yell  of  sea-green  awning :  if  they  found 
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Whom  they  desired,  how  pleafiant  was  the  breeze !  ^^ 
If  not,  the  frightfQl  water  forced  a  sigh. 
Sweet  airs  of  music  ruled  the  rowing  pahns, 
Now  rose  they  glistening  and  aslant  reclined, 
Now  they  descended  and  with  one  consent 
Plunging,  seem'd  swift  each  other  to  pursue. 
And  now  to  tremble  wearied  o'er  the  wave. 
Bejond  and  in  the  suburbs  might  be  seen 
Crowds  of  all  ages :  here  in  triumph  past 
Not  without  pomp,  tho'  nus'd  with  rude  device, 
The  monarch  and  Charoba ;  there  a  throng     ^ 
Shone  out  in  sunny  whiteness  o*er  the  reeds : 
Nor  could  luxuriant  youth,  or  lapsing  age 
Propt  by  the  comer  of  the  nearest  street. 
With  aching  eyes  and  tottenng  knees  intent. 
Loose  leathery  neck  and  wormlike  lip  outstretcht, 
Fix  long  the  ken  upon  one  form,  so  swift 
Thro'  the  gay  vestures  fluttering  on  the  bank, 
And  thro'  the  bright-eyed  waters  dancing  round, 
Wove  they  their  wanton  wiles  and  disappear'd.**^ 

Meantime,  with  pomp  august  and  solemn,  borne 
On  four  white  camels  tinkling  plates  of  gold, 
Heralds  before  and  Ethiop  slaves  behind, 
Each  with  the  sign  of  office  in  his  hand, 
Each  on  his  brow  the  sacred  stamp  of  years, 
The  four  ambassadors  of  peace  proceed. 
Rich  carpets  bear  they,  com  and  generous  wine, 
The  Syrian  olive's  cheerful  gift  they  bear. 
With  stubborn  goats  that  eye  the  mountain-top 
Askance,  and  riot  with  reluctant  horn,  ^ 

And  steeds  and  stately  camels  in  their  tndn. 
The  king,  who  sat  before  his  tent,  descried 
The  dust  rise  redden'd  from  the  setting  sun : 
Thro'  all  the  plains' below  the  Qadite  men 
Were  resting  finom  their  labour :  some  surveyed 
The  spacious  site  ere  yet  obstracted ;  walls 
Already,  soon  will  roofe  have  interposed ; 
Some  ate  their  frugal  viands  on  the  steps 
Contented ;  some,  remembering  home,  prefer  '^^ 
The  cot's  bare  rafters  o'er  the  gilded  dome. 
And  sinp  (for  often  sighs  too  end  in  song) 
"  In  smiling  meads  how  sweet  the  brook's  repose 
To  the  rough'  ocean  and  red  restless  sands  I " 
Where  are  the  woodland  voices  that  increast 
Along  the  unseen  path  on  festal  days. 
When  ]ay  the  diy  and  outcast  arbutus 
On  the  fime-step,  and  the  first  privet-flowers 
Threw  their  white  light  upon  the  vernal  shrine  ? 
Some  heedless  trip  idong  with  hasty  step         ^^ 
Whistling,  and  fix  too  soon  on  their  abodes ; 
Haply  and  one  among  them  with  his  spear 
Measures  the  lintel,  if  so  great  its  highth 
As  will  receive  him  with  his  helm  unlower'd. 

But  silence  went  throughout^  e'en  thoughts 
were  husht, 
When  to  full  view  of  navy  and  of  camp 
Now  first  expanded  the  bare-headed  train. 
Miyestic  unpresuming,  unappali'd, 
Onward  they  marcht,  and  neither  to  the  right 
Nor  to  the  left,  tho'  there  the  city  stood,  ^^ 

Tum'd  they  Uieir  sober  eyes;  and  now  they 

reacht 
Within  a  few  steep  paces  of  ascent 
The  lone  pavilion  of  the  Iberian  king : 


He  saw  them,  he  awaited  them,  he  rose, 

He  hail'd  them, "  Peace  be  with  you :"  they  replied 

"  King  of  the  western  worid,  be  with  you  petee." 


riFTH  BOOK. 

Onoi  a  fair  city,  courted  then  by  kings, 
Mistress  of  nations,  throng'd  by  palaces, 
Raising  her  head  o'er  destiny,  her  &ce 
Glowing  nith  pleasure  and  with  palms  refresbt, 
Now  pointed  at  by  Wisdom  or  by  Wealth, 
Bereft  of  beauty,  bare  of  ornament, 
Stood  in  the  wildemess  of  woe,  Masar. 
Ere  hr  advancing,  all  appear'd  a  plain, 
Treacherous  and  fearful  mountains,  fi&r  advanced. 
Her  glory  so  gone  down,  at-  human  step  ^^ 

The  fierce  hyena  frighted  from  the  walls 
Bristled  his  rising  back,  his  teeth  unsheathed. 
Drew  the  long  growl  and  with  slow  foot  retired. 
Yet  were  remaining  some  of  ancient  race, 
And  ancient  arts  were  now  their  sole  delight 
With  Time's  first  sickle  they  had  markt  the 

hour 
When  at  their  incantation  would  the  Moon 
Start  back,  and  shuddering  shed  blue  blasted 

light 
The  rifted  rays  they  gathered,  and  immerst 
In  potent  portion  of  that  wondrous  wave,         ^ 
Which,  hearing  rescued  Israel,  stood  erect, 
And  led  her  armies  thro'  his  crystal  gates. 

Hither  (none  shared  her  way,  her  counsel  none) 
Hied  the  Masarian  Dalica :  'twas  night. 
And  the  still  breeze  fell  hinguld  on  the  waste. 
She,  tired  with  journey  long  and  ardent  thoughts. 
Stopt ;  and  before  the  city  she  descried 
A  female  form  emerge  above  the  sands : 
Intent  she  fixt  her  eyes,  and  on  herself 
Relying,  with  fresh  vigour  bent  her  way ;         * 
Nor  diaappear'd  the  woman ;  but  exdaim'd, 
(One  hand  retaining  tight  her  folded  vest) 
*'  Stranger !  who  loathest  life,  there  lies  Muar. 
Begone,  nor  tarry  longer,  or  ere  mom 
The  cormorant  in  his  solitary  haunt 
Of  insuUted  rock  or  sounding  cove 
Stands  on  thy  bleached  bones  and  screams  for 

prey. 
My  lips  can  scatter  them  o'er  every  sea 
Under  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun. 
So  shrivel'd  in  one  breath  as  all  the  sands        ^ 
We  tread  on,  could  not  in  a  hundred  years. 
Wretched  who  die  nor  raise  their  sepulchre ! 
Therefore  begone."     But  Dalica  unaw'd, 
(Tho'  in  her  wither'd  but  still  firm  right-hand, 
Held  up  with  imprecations  hoarse  and  deep, 
Glimmered  her  brazen  sickle,  and  enclosed 
Within  its  figured  curve  the  fiuling  moon) 
Spake  thus  aloud.    "By  yon  bright  orb  of  Heaven, 
In  that  most  sacred  moment  when  her  beam 
(Guided  first  thither  by  the  forked  shaft»)         ' 
Strikes  thro'  the  crevice  of  Arishtah's  tower  . ." 
"  Sayst  thou  1 "  astonisht  cried  the  sorceress, 
"  Woman  of  outer  darkness,  fiend  of  death. 
From  what  inhuman  cave,  what  dire  abyss. 
Hast  thou  invisible  that  speU  o'erheard  ? 
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Wliat  potent  hand  hath  tovcht  thy  qnioken'd 

oorae. 
What  song  ^Bsolv'd  thy  cerements?  who  nnclosed 
Those  &ded  eyes  and  fiU'd  them  from  the  stars  ? 
But  if  with  inextingnish'd  light  of  life 
Thou  breathest,  soul  and  body  nnamerst,  ^ 

Then  whence  that  invocation  1  who  hath  dared 
Those  hallow'd  words,  divnlging,  to  profime  1 '' 

Dalica  cried,  "  To  heayen  not  earth  addrest 
Prayers  for  protection  can  not  be  profane." 

Here  the  pale  sorceress  tum'd  her  &ce  aside 
Wildly,  and  muttered  to  herself  amazed, 
**!  diead  her  who,  alone  at  such  an  hour, 
Can  speak  so  strsngely,  who  can  thus  combine 
The  words  of  reason  with  onr  gifted  rites, 
Tet  will  I  speak  once  more.    If  thou  hast  seen  ^ 
The  city  of  Charoba,  hast  thou  markt 
The  steps  of  Dalical" 

"Whatthenr 

"The  tongue 
Of  Dalica  has  then  our  rites  dirulged.** 

"Whose  ritesl" 

"Her  mother's." 

"Kever.- 
"One  would  tUnk, 
Presumptuous,  thou  wert  Dalica." 

"lam; 
Woman  I  and  who  art  thou  1 " 

With  dose  embrace. 
Clung  the  Masarian  round  her  neck,  and  cried, 
"Art  thou  then  not  my  sister ?  ah  t  I  fear 
The  golden  lamps  and  jewels  of  a  court 
Dq>riye  thine  eyes  of  strength  and  purity  :^       ^ 
0  Dalica !  mine  watch  the  waning  moon, 
For  ever  patient  in  our  mother's  art, 
And  rest  on  Heaven  suspended,  where  the  founts 
Of  Wisdom  rise,  where  sound  the  wings  of  Power ; 
Studies  intense  of  strong  and  stem  delight  f 
And  thou  too,  Dalica,  so  many  years 
Wean'd  from  the  bosom  of  thy  native  land, 
Betnmest  back  and  seekest  true  repose. 
0  what  more  pleasant  than  the  short-breath'd  sigh 
When,  laying  down  your  burthen  at  the  gate 
And  dizzy  with  long  wandering,  you  embrace    ^ 
The  cool  and  quiet  of  a  homespun  bed." 

"  Alas  r  sud  Dalica  "  tho'  all  commend 
This  choice,  and  many  meet  with  no  controul, 
Tet  none  pursue  it  I    Age  by  care  opprest 
Feels  for  the  conch  and  drops  into  the  grave. 
The  tranquil  scene  lies  further  still  from  Youth : 
Frenzied  Ambition  and  desponding  Love 
Consume  Youth's  fiiirest  flowers;  compared  with 

Youth 
Age  has  a  something  like  repose. 
Myrthyr,  I  seek  not  here  a  boundary  ^ 

Like  the  horizon,  which,  as  you  advance. 
Keeping  its  form  and  colour,  yei  recedes : 
But  mind  my  errand,  and  my  suit  perform. 

"  Twelve  years  ago  Charoba  first  could  speak  : 
If  her  indulgent  feither  askt  her  name. 
She  would  indulge  him  too,  and  would  reply 
What^  why,  Charoba!  rais'd  with  sweet  surprise. 
And  proud  to  shine  a  teacher  in  her  turn. 
Show  her  the  graven  sceptre ;  what  its  use  1 


'Twas  to  beat  dogs  with,  and  to  gather  flies.     "° 
She  thought  the  crown  a  plaything  to  amuse 
Herself,  and  not  the  people,  for  she  thought 
Who  mimick  iniant  woids  might  infant  toys : 
But  while  she  watcht  grave  elders  look  with  awe 
On  such  a  bauble,  she  withheld  her  breath ; 
She  was  afraid  her  parents  should  suspect 
They  had  caught  childhood  from  her  in  a  kiss ; 
She  blusht  for  shame,  and  fear'd ;  for  she  believ'd. 
Yet  was  not  courage  wanting  in  the  child. 
No ;  I  have  often  seen  her  with  both  hands      ^^ 
Shake  a  dry  crocodile  of  equal  highth, 
And  listen  to  the  shells  within  the  scales, 
And  &ncy  there  was  life,  and  yet  apply 
The  jagged  jaws  wide-open  to  her  ear. 
Past  are  throe  summers  since  she  first  beheld 
The  ocean ;  all  around  the  child  await 
Some  exclamation  of  amazement  here : 
She  coldly  said,  her  long-lasht  eyes  abased, 
la  this  the  mighty  ocean  ?  is  this  allf 
That  wondrous  soul  Charoba  once  possest,        *** 
Capacious  then  as  earth  or  heaven  could  hold. 
Soul  discontented  with  capacity. 
Is  gone,  (I  fear)  for  ever.    Need  I  say 
She  was  enchanted  by  the  wicked  spells 
Of  Gebir,  whom  with  lust  of  power  inflamed 
The  western  winds  have  landed  on  our  coast 
I  since  have  watcht  her  in  each  lone  retreat, 
Have  heard  her  sigh  and  soften  out  the  name. 
Then  would  she  change  it  for  Egyptian  sounds 
More  sweet,  and  seem  to  taste  them  on  her  lips,*^** 
Then  loathe  them ;  Oebir,  Gebir  still  retum'd. 
Who  would  repine,  of  reason  not  bereft ) 
For  soon  the  sunny  stream  of  Youth  runs  down. 
And  not  a  gadfly  streaks  the  lake  beyond. 
Lone  in  the  gardens,  on  her  gather'd  vest 
How  gently  would  her  languid  arm  recline  ! 
How  often  have  I  seen  her  kiss  a  flower. 
And  on  cool  mosses  press  her  glowing  cheek ! 
Nor  was  the  stranger  free  from  pangs  himself. 
Whether  by  spell  imperfect,  or,  while  brew'd,    '•'•^ 
The  swelling  herbs  infected  him  with  foam, 
Oft  have  the  shepherds  met  him  wandering 
Thro'  unfr^uented  paths,  oft  overheard 
Deep  groans,  oft  started  from  soliloquies. 
Which  they  believe  assuredly  were  meant 
For  spirits  who  attended  him  unseen. 
But  when  from  his  illuded  eyes  retired 
That  figure  Fancy  fondly  chose  to  raise. 
He  daspt  the  vacant  air  and  stood  and  gazed ; 
Then  owning  it  was  folly,  strange  to  tell,  '^ 

Burst  into  peals  of  laughter  at  his  woes ; 
Next,  when  his  passion  had  subsided,  went 
Where  from  a  cistern,  green  and  ruin'd,  ooz'd 
A  little  rill,  soon  lost ;  there  gather'd  he 
Violets,  and  harebells  of  a  sister  bloom. 
Twining  complacently  their  tender  stems 
With  plants  of  kindest  pliability. 
These  for  a  garland  woven,  for  a  crown 
He  phtted  pithy  rushes,  and  ere  dusk 
Thegrass  was  whiten'd  with  their  roots  nipt  ofil 
These  threw  he,  finisht,  in  the  little  rill 
And  stood  surveying  them  with  steady  smile : 
But  such  a  smile  as  that  of  Oebir  bids 
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To  Comfort  a  defiance,  to  Despair 

A  welcome,  at  whatever  honr  she  please. 

Had  I  obsenr'd  him  I  had  pitied  him, 

I  have  obserred  Charoba :  I  have  askt 

If  she  loyed  Qebir.    Love  him  !  she  exchum*d 

With  such  a  start  of  terror,  such  a  flush 

Of BJnger,  IloveGdnrr  Unloved  ^ 

And  lookt  so  piteous,  so  impatient  lookt . . 

And  burst,  before  I  answered,  into  tears. 

Then  saw  I,  plainly  saw  I,  'twas  not  loye ; 

For  such  her  natural  temper,  what  she  likes 

She  speaks  it  out,  or  rather  she  commands  : 

And  could  Charoba  say  with  greater  ease 

Bring  me  a  vxUer -melon  from  the  Nile, 

Thim,  if  she  lov'd  him.  Bring  me  him  I  love. 

Therefore  the  death  of  Gebir  is  resoly'd." 

"  BesoWM  indeed,"  cried  Myrthyr,  nought 
surprised,  ** 

"  Precious  my  arts !  I  could  without  remorse 
Kill,  tho*  I  hold  thee  dearer  than  the  day. 
E'en  thee  thyself,  to  exercise  my  arts. 
Look  yonder  t  mark  yon  pomp  of  funeral  I 
Is  this  from  fortune  or  from  &TOuring  stars  ? 
Dalica»  look  thou  yonder,  what  a  train ! 
What  weeping !  O  what  luxuiy !  come,  haste, 
Gather  me  quickly  up  these  herbs  I  dropt, 
And  then  away . .  hush !  I  must  unobserv'd 
From  those  two  maiden  sisters  pull  the  spleen :  ** 
Dissemblers !  how  inyidious  they  surround 
The  virgin's  tomb,  where  all  but  virgins  weep.** 

"  Nay,  hear  me  first,**  cried  DaUca> ''  *tis  hard 
To  perish  to  attend  a  foreign  king." 

"  Perish !  and  may  not  then  mine  eye  alone 
Draw  out  the  venom  drop,  and  yet  remain 
Enough  1  the  portion  can  not  be  peroeiv'd.'* 
Away  she  hasten*d  with  it  to  her  home, 
And,  sprinkling  thrice  fresh   sulphur  o'er  the 

hearth, 
Took  up  a  spindle  with  malignant  smile,  *^^ 

And  pointed  to  a  woof,  nor  qpake  a  word ; 
'Twas  a  dark  purple,  and  its  dye  was  dread. 

Plunged  in  a  lonely  house,  to  her  unknown. 
Now  I^ca  first  trembled :  o*er  the  roof 
Wander'd  her  haggard  eyes . .  *twa0  some  relief.  . 
The  massy  stones,  tho*  hewn  most  roughly,  show*d 
The  hand  of  man  had  once  at  least  been  there : 
But  from  this  object  sinking  back  amazed. 
Her  bosom  lost  all  consciousness,  and  shook 
As  if  suspended  in  unbounded  space.  ^^ 

Her  thus  entranced  the  sister's  voice  recall'd, 
"  Behold  it  here  f  dyed  once  again,  *tis  done." 
Dalica  stept,  and  felt  beneath  her  feet 
The  slippery  floor,  with  moulder*d  dust  bestrewn : 
But  Myrthyr  seiz*d  with  bare  bold*sinew*d  arm 
The  grey  cerastes,  writhing  from  her  grasp. 
And  twisted  oflT  his  horn,  nor  fear*d  to  squeeze 
The  viscous  poison  from  his  glowing  gums. 
Nor  wanted  there  the  root  of  stunted  shrub 
Which  he  lays  ragged,  hanging  o'er  the  sands,  ** 
And  whence    the  weapons    of  his  wrath  are 

death; 
Nor  the  blue  urchin  that  with  clammy  fin 
Holds  down  the  tossing  vessel  for  the  tides. 

Together  these  her  sdent  hand  combined, 


And  more  she  added,  dared  I  mention  more. 
Which  done,  with  words  most  potent,  thrice  she 

dipt 
The  reeking  garb ;  thrice  waved  it  through  the  air : 
She  ceast ;  and  suddenly  the  creeping  wool 
Shrunk  up  with  crisped  dryness  in  her  hands : 
"  Take  this,"  she  cried,  "and  Gebir  is  no  more."  ** 

SIXTH   BOOK. 

Now  to  Aurora  borne  by  dappled  steeds 
The  sacred  gate  of  orient  pearl  and  gold. 
Smitten  with  Lucifei's  light  silver  wand. 
Expanded  slow  to  strains  of  harmony ; 
The  waves  beneath  in  purpling  rows,  like  doves 
Glancing  with  wanton  coyness  tow*rd  their  queen, 
Heav'd  softly ;  thus  the  damsel's  bosom  heaves 
When  from  her  sleeping  lover's  downy  cheek, 
To  which  BO  warily  her  own  she  brings . 
Each  moment  nearer,  she  perceives  the  warmth"* 
Of  coming  kisses  fimn'd  by  pbyful  Dreams. 
Ocean  and  earth  and  heaven  was  jubilee, 
For  'twas  the  morning  pointed  out  by  Fate 
When  an  immortal  maid  and  mortal  man 
Should  share  each  other's  nature  knit  in  blisa^ 

The  brave  Iberians  fiurthe  beach  o'erspread 
Ere  dawn,  with  distant  awe ;  none  hear  the  mew. 
None  mark  the  curlew  flapping  o'er  the  field ; 
Silence  held  all,  and  fond  expectancy. 
Now  suddenly  the  conch  above  the  sea  ^ 

Sounds,  and  goes  sounding  through  the  woods 

profound. 
They,  where  they  hear  the  echo,  turn  their  ejts, 
But  nothing  see  they,  save  a  purple  mist 
Boll  from  tJ^e  distant  mountain  down  the  shore: 
It  rolls,  it  sails,  it  settles,  it  dissolves : 
Now  shines  the  Nymph  to  human  eye  reveal'd. 
And  leads  her  Tamar  timorous  o'er  the  wave& 
Immortals  crowding  round  congratulate 
The  shepherd ;  he  shrinks  back,  of  breath  bereft : 
His  vesture  clinging  closely  round  his  limbs      * 
Unfelt,  while  they  the  whole  fidr  form  admire. 
He  fears  that  he  has  lost  it,  then  he  fears 
The  wave  has  mov'd  it,  most  to  look  he  fears. 
Scarce  the  sweet-flowing  music  he  imbibes, 
Or  sees  the  peopled  ocean ;  scarce  he  sees 
Spio  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  Beroe 
Demure,  and  young  lone,  less  renown'd. 
Not  less  divine ;  inild-natured.  Beauty  form'd 
Her  feuce,  her  heart  Fidelity ;  for  Gods 
Design'd,  a  mortal  too  lone  Wd. 
These  were  the  Nymphs  elected  for  the  hour     ^ 
Of  Hesperus  and  Hymen ;  these  had  strown 
The  bridal  bed,  these  tuned  afresh  the  shells, 
Wiping  the  green  that  hoarsen'd  them  within ; 
These  wove  the  chaplets,  and  at  night  reeolv'd 
To  drive  the  dolphins  from  the  wr^ithed  door. 
Gebir  surveyed  the  concourse  from  the  tents. 
The  Bgyptian  men  around  him ;  'twas  oheerv'd 
By  those  below  howwistluUy  he  lookt, 
lYom  what  attention  with  what  earnestness 
Now  to  his  city,  now  to  theirs,  he  waved  *• 

His  hand,  and  held  it,  while  they  spake,  outspread. 
They  tarried  with  him  and  th^  shared  the fesst; 
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They  stoopt  wi^  trembling  hand  from  heaTj  jars 

The  wines  of  Gades  gurgling  in  the  bowl ; 

Nor  bent  they  homeward  till  the  moon  appear'd 

To  hang  midway  betwixt  the  earth  and  skies. 

Twas  then  that  leaning  o'er  the  boy  beloy*d. 

In  Ooesm's  grot  where  Ocean  was  miheard, 

«  Tamar ! "  the   Nymph   said  gently,    "  come, 

awake  f 
Enough  to  love,  enough  to  sleep,  U  giren,  ^ 

Haste  we  away."*    This  Tamar  deem'd  deceit^ 
Spoken  so  fondly,  and  he  kist  her  lips, 
Nor  blusht  he  then,  for  he  was  then  unseen. 
But  she  arising  bade  the  youth  arise. 
"  What  cause  to  fly  1 "  said  Tamar ;  she  replied 
**  Ask  none  for  flight,  and  feign  none  for  delay." 

'^  0  am  I  then  deceived !  or  am  I  cast 
From  dreams  of  pleasure  to  eternal  sleep. 
And,  when  I  cease  to  shudder,  cease  to  be ! " 
She  held  the  downcast  bridegroom  to  her  breast,  ^ 
Lookt  in  his  fiice  and  charm'd  away  his  fears. 
She  said  not  "wherefore  have  I  then  embraced 
You  a  poor  shepherd,  or  at  most  a  man. 
Myself  a  Nymph,  that  now  I  should  deceive  1" 
She  said  not . .  Tamar  did,  and  was  ashamed. 
Him  overcome  her  serious  voice  bespake. 
"'Grief  fovours  all  who  bring  the  gift  of  tears : 
Mild  at  first  sight  he  meets  his  votaries 
And  casts  no  shadow  as  he  comes  along ; 
But,  after  his  embrace,  the  marble  chills  ^ 

The  pausing  foot,  the  closing  door  pounds  loud, 
The  fiend  in  triumph  strikes  the  roof,  then  &lls 
The  eye  uplifted  fix)m  his  lurid  shade. 
Tamar,  depress  thyself,  and  miseries 
Darken  and  widen :  yes,  proud-hearted  man ! 
The  sea-bird  rises  as  the  billows  rise ; 
Nor  otherwise  when  mountain  floods  descend 
Smiles  the  unsullied  lotus  glossy-hair'd ; 
Thou,  claiming  all  things,  leanest  on  thy  claim 
Till  overwhelmed  through  inc(mipliancy.  ^ 

Tamar,  some  silent  tempest  gathers  round  ! 

"  Bound   whom]  "  retorted   Tamar,   '*  thou 
describe 
The  danger,  I  will  dare  if 

"Who will  dai« 
What  is  unseen  I'' 

"  The  man  that  is  unblest." 
"  But  wherefore  thoul  It  threatens  not  thyself, 
Nor  me,  but  Gebir  and  the  Gadite  host" 

«  The  more  I  know,  the  more  a  wretch  am  I," 
Groan'd  deep  the  troubled  youth,  *'  still  thou  pro- 
ceed." 

"  Oh  seek  not  destin'd  evils  to  divine. 
Pound  out  at  last  toosoon  ?  cease  here  the  search,  ^^ 
'Tis  vain,  'tis  impious,  'tis  no  gift  of  mine : 
I  wiU  impart  fax  better,  will  impart 
What  m^es,  when  Winter  comes,  the  Sun  to  rest 
So  soon  on  Ocean's  bed  Ms  paler  brow. 
And  Night  to  tarry  so  at  Spring's  return. 
And  I  will  tell  sometimes  the  &te  of  men 
Who  loost  from  drooping  neck  the  restless  arm 
Adventurous,  ere  long  nights  had  satisfied 
The  sweet  and  honest  avarice  of  love  ; 
How  whirlpools  have  absorb'd  them,  storms  o'er- 
whelm'd,  »o 


And  how  amid  their  struggles  and  their  prayers 
The  big  wave  blacken'd  o'er  the  mouth  supine : 
Then,  when  my  Tamar  trembles  at  the  tale. 
Kissing  his  lips  half-open  with  surprise. 
Glance  from  the  gloomy  story,  and  with  glee 
Light  on  the  Mrer  fiibles  of  the  Gods. 

"  Thus  we  may  sport  at  leisure  when  we  go 
Where,  lov'd  by  Neptune  and  the  Naiad,  lov'd 
By  pensive  Diyad  psle,  and  Oread, 
The  sprightly   Nymph  whom  constant  Zephyr 
woos,  ** 

Bhine  rolls  his  beiyl-colour'd  wave ;  than  Rhine 
What  river  from  the  mountains  ever  came 
More  stately  1  most  the  simple  crown  adorns 
Of  rushes  and  of  willows  intertwined 
With  here  and  there  a  flower :  his  lofty  brow 
Shaded  with  vines  and  mistletoe  and  oak 
He  rears,  and  mystic  bards  his  fiime  resound. 
Or  gliding  opposite,  th'  Illyrian  gulf 
Will  harbour  us  fix)m  ilL"  While  thus  she  spake 
She  toucht  his  eyelashes  with  libant  lip  ^ 

And  breath'd  ambromal  odours,  o'er  his  cheek 
Celestial  warmth  su£fhsing :  grief  disperst. 
And  strength  and  pleasure  b^on'd  upon  his  brow. 
Then  pointed  she  before  him  :  first  arose 
To  his  astonisht  and  delighted  view 
The  sacred  isle  that  shrines  the  queen  of  love. 
It  stood  so  near  him,  so  acute  each  sense, 
That  not  the  symphony  of  lutes  alone 
Or  coo  serene  or  billing  strife  of  doves, 
But  murmurs,  whispers,  nay  the  very  sighs       ^^ 
Which  he  himself  had  utter'd  once,  he  heard. 
Next,  but  long  alter  and  fiur  ofi^,  appear 
The  cloudlike  cliffs  and  thousand  towers  of  Crete, 
And  further  to  the  right  the  Qyclades ; 
Phcebus  had  rais'd  and  fixt  them,  to  surround 
His  native  Delos  and  a&'rial  fime. 
He  saw  the  land  of  Pelops,  host  of  Gods, 
19aw  the  steep  ridge  where  Corinth  after  stood 
Beckoning  the  serious  with  the  smiling  Arts 
Into  her  sunbright  bay ;  unborn  the  maW        ^^ 
That  to  assure  tiie  bent-up  hand  unskill'd 
Lookt  oft,  but  ofbener  fearing  who  might  wake. 
He  heard  the  voice  of  rivers ;  he  descried 
Pindan  Penetis  and  the  slender  Nymphs 
That  tread  his  banks  but  fear  the  thundering  tide ; 
These,  and  Amphiysos  and  Apidanos 
And  poplar-crown'd  Sperchios,  and,  reclined 
On  restless  rocks,  Enipeus,  where  the  winds 
Scatter'd  above  the  weeds  his  hoary  hair. 
Then,  with  PirenS  and  with  Panop^,  *** 

Evenos,  troubled  from  paternal  tears. 
And  last  was  Achelods,  king  of  isles. 
Zacynthos  here,  above  rose  Ithaca, 
Like  a  blue  bubble  floating  in  the  bay. 
Far  onward  to  the  left  a  glimmering  light 
Glanced  out  oblique,  nor  vanisht ;  he  inquired 
Whence  that  arose ;  his  consort  thus  replied. 
"  Behold  the  vast  Eridanus !  ere  long 
We  may  again  behold  him  and  rejoice. 
Of  noble  rivers  none  with  mightier  force 
Bolls  his  unwearied  torrent  to  the  main." 
And  now  Sicanian  Mtoa,  rose  to  view : 
Darkness  with  light  more  horrid  she  confounds, 
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Baffles  the  breath  and  dimB  the  sight  of  day. 
Tamar  grew  giddy  with  astonishment 
And,  looking  up,  held  fiist  the  bridal  vest ; 
He  heard  the  roar  above  him,  heard  the  roar 
Beneath,  and  felt  it  too,  as  he  beheld, 
Horl,  from  Earth's  base,  rocks,  mountains,  to  the 
skies. 
Meanwhile  the  Nymph  had  fizt  her  eyes  be- 
yond, ^» 
As  seeing  somewhat,  not  intent  on  aught 
He,  more  amazed  than  ever,  then  exclaim'd 
"  Is  there  another  flaming  isle  ?  or  this 
ninsion,  thus  past  over  unobserved  1  ** 
"Look  yonder"  cried  the  Nymph,  without 
reply, 
"  Look  yonder !  **  Tamar  lookt,  and  saw  a&r 
Where  the  waves  whitened  on  the  desert  shore. 
When  from  amid  grey  ocean  first  he  caught 
The  highths  of  C^pe,  sadden'd  he  exclaim'd, 
"Rock  of  Iberia  I  fixt  by  Jove,  and  hung  ^ 
With  all  his  thunder-bearing  clouds,  I  hall 
Thy  ridges   rough  and  cheerless  1    what  tho' 

Spring 
Nor  kiss  thy  brow  nor  cool  it  with  a  flower, 
Tet  will  I  hail  thee,  luul  thy  flinty  couch 
Where  Valour  and  where  Virtue  have  reposed.** 

The  Nymph  said,  sweetly  smiling  "  Fickle  Man 
Would  not  be  happy  could  he  not  regret ; 
And  I  confess  how,  looking  back,  a  tiiought 
Has  toucht  and  tuned  or  rather  thrill'd  my  heart, 
Too  soft  for  sorrow  and  too  strong  for  joy ;        ** 
Fond  foolish  maid  1  'twas  with  mine  own  accord 
It  sooth'd  me,  shook  me,  melted,  drown'd,  in  tears. 
But  weep  not  thou ;  what  cause  hast  thou  to  weept 
Would'st  thou  thy  country  1  would'st  those  caves 

abhorr'd. 
Dungeons  and  portals  that  exclude  the  day  1 
Gebir,  though  generous,  just,  humane,  inhaled 
Bank  venom  firom  these  mansions.  Best,  0  king. 
In  Bgypt  thou  1  nor,  Tamar  t  pant  for  sway. 
With  horrid  chorus.  Pain,  Diseases,  Death, 
Stamp  on  the  slippeiy  pavement  of  the  proud,  '^ 
And  ring  their  sounding  emptiness  through  euih. 
Possess  the  ocean,  me,  thyself  and  peace." 

And  now  the  chariot  of  the  Sun  desoenda, 
The  waves  rush  hurried  from  his  foaming  steeds. 
Smoke  issues  from  their  nostrils  at  the  gate. 
Which,  when  they  enter,  with  huge  golden  bar 
Atias  and  Calpe  close  across  the  sea. 
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What  mortal  first  by  adverse  &te  assail'd. 
Trampled  by  tyranny  or  scoff t  by  sconi. 
Stung  by  remorse  or  wrung  by  poverty. 
Bade  with  fond  sigh  his  native  land  farewell  1 
Wretched !  but  tenfold  wretched  who  resolv'd 
Against  the  waves  to  plunge  the  expatriate  keel 
Deep  with  the  richest  harvest  of  his  land ! 

Driven  with  that  weak  blast  which  Winter 
leaves 
Olosing  his  palace-gates  on  OaucaAus, 
Oft  hath  a  berry  risen  forth  a  shade ; 
From  the  same  parent  plant  another  lies 


Deaf  to  the  daily  call  of  weary  hind ; 
Zephyrs  pass  by  and  laugh  at  his  distress. 
By  every  lake's  and  every  river's  side 
The  Nymphs  and  Naiads  teach  equality ; 
In  voices  gently  querulous  they  ask, 
"  Who  would  with  aching  head  and  toiling  arms 
Bear  the  full  pitcher  to  the  stream  fiir-off  t 
Who  would,  of  power  intent  on  high  emprise. 
Deem  less  the  pnuse  to  fill  the  vacant  gulf       ^ 
Than  raise  Charybdis  upon  Etna's  browl" 
Amid  her  darkest  caverns  most  retired. 
Nature  calls  forth  her  filial  elements 
To  close  around  and  crush  that  monster  Void  : 
Fire,  springing  fierce  from  his  resplendent  throne, 
And  Water,  dashing  the  devoted  wretch 
Woundless  and  whole  with  iron-colour'd  mace. 
Or  whirling  headlong  in  his  war-belt's  fold. 
Mark  well  the  lesson,  man  1  and  spare  thy  kind. 
Go,  from  their  midnight  darkuftss  wake  the  woods,* 
Woo  the  lone  forest  in  her  last  retreat ; 
Many  still  bend  their  beauteous  heads  unblest 
And  sigh  aloud  for  elemental  man. 
Thro'  palaces  and  porches  evil  eyes 
Light  upon  e'en  the  wretched,  who  have  fled 
The  house  of  bondage  or  the  house  of  birth ; 
Suspicions,  murmurs,  treacheries,  taunts,  retor 
Attend  the  brighter  banners  that  invade. 
And  the  first  horn  of  hunter,  pale  with  want, 
Sounds  to  the  chase,  the  second  sounds  to  war. 

The  long  awaited  day  at  last  arrived  * 

When,  linkt  together  by  the  seven-armed  Kile, 
Egypt  with  proud  Iberia  should  unite. 
Here  the  Tartessian,  there  the  Qadite  tents 
Rang  with  impatient  pleasure :  here  engaged 
Woody  Nebriflsa's  quiver-bearing  crew. 
Contending  warm  with  amicable  skill, 
While  they  of  Durius  raced  along  the  beach 
And  scatter'd  mud  and  jeers  on  ^  behind. 
The  strength  of  B«tis  too  removed  the  helm     " 
And  stript  the  corslet  off,  and  stauncht  the 

foot 
Against  the  mossy  maple,  while  they  tore 
Their  quivering  lances  frx>m  the  hissing  wound. 
Others  push  forth  the  prows  of  their  compeers, 
And  the  wave,  parted  by  the  pouncing  beak. 
Swells  up  the  sides  and  closes  fiu*  astern : 
The  silent  oars  now  dip  their  level  wings, 
And  weary  with  strong  stroke  the  whitening  ware. 
Others,  afraid  of  tardkiess,  return : 
Now,  entering  the  still  harbour,  eveiy  surge     ^ 
Buna  with  a  louder  murmur  up  their  keel. 
And  the  slack  cordage  rattles  round  the  masi 
Sleepless  with  pleasure  and  expiring  fears 
Had  Gebir  risen  ere  the  break  of  dawn. 
And  o'er  the  plains  appointed  for  the  feast 
Hurried  with  ardent  step  :  the  swains  admired 
What  so  transversely  could  have  swept  the  dew; 
For  never  long  one  path  had  Qehir  trod, 
Nor  long,  unheeding  man,  one  pace  preser/d. 
Not  thus  Charoba :  she  despair'd  the  day ;        ^ 
The  day  was  present ;  true ;  yet  she  despair'd. 
In  the  too  tender  and  once  tortured  heart 
Doubts  gather  strength  from  habit,  like  disease ; 
Fears,  l&e  the  needle  verging  to  the  pole, 
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Tremble  and  tremble  into  certainty.' 

How  often,  when  her  maids  with  merry  voice 

Call*d  her,  and  told  the  aleeplefia  queen  'twas 

mom. 
How  often  would  she  feign  some  fresh  delay, 
And  tell  'em  (though  they  saw)  that  she  arose. 
Next  to  her  chamber,  closed  by  cedar  doors,      * 
A  bath  of  purest  marble,  purest  wave, 
On  its  &ir  sur&ce  bore  its  pavement  high  : 
Arabian  gold  enchased  the  crystal  roof. 
With  fluttering  boys  adom'd  and  girls  unrobed ; 
These,  when  you  touch  the  quiet  water,  start 
From  their  ae'rial  sunny  arch,  and  pant 
Entangled  mid  each  outer's  floweiy  wreaths, 
And  each  pursuing  is  in  turn  pursued. 

Here  came  at  last,  as  ever  wont  at  mom, 
Charoba:  long  she  lingered  at  the  brink,  ^ 

Often  she  sigh'd,  and,  naked  as  she  was. 
Sate  down,  and  leaning  on  the  couch's  edge, 
On  the  soft  inward  pillow  of  her  arm 
Bested  her  burning  cheek  :  she  moved  her  eyes ; 
She  blusht ;  and  blushing  plunged  into  the  wave 
Now  brazen  chariots   thunder  through  each 

street. 
And  neighing  steeds  paw  proudly  from  delay. 
While  o'er  the  palace  breathes  the  dulcimer. 
Lute,  and  aspiring  harp,  and  lisping  reed, 
Loud  rush  the  trumpets  bursting  through  the 

throng  *<» 

And  urge  the  high-shoulder'd  vulgar;  now  are 

heard 
Curses  and  quarrels  and  constricted  blows, 
Threata  and  defiance  and  suburban  war. 
Hark !  the  reiterated  clangour  sounds ! 
Now  murmurs,  like  the  sea  or  like  the  storm 
Or  like  the  flames  on  forests,  move  and  mount 
From  rank  to  rank,  and  loud  and  louder  roll. 
Till  all  the  people  is  one  vast  applause. 
Yes,  'tis  herself,  Charoba.    Now  the  strife 
To  see  agam  a  form  so  often  seen.  "° 

Feel  they  some  partial  pang,  some  secret  void. 
Some  doubt  of  feasting  those  fond  eyes  again  1 
Panting  imbibe  they  that  refreshing  sight 
To  reproduce  in  hour  of  bitterness  1 
She  goes,  the  king  awaits  her  from  the  camp  : 
Him  she  descried,  and  trembled  ere  he  reacht 
Her  car,  but  shuddered  paler  at  his  voice. 
So  the  pale  silver  at  the  festive  board 
Grows  paler  fill'd  afresh  and  dew'd  with  wine ; 
So  seems  the  tenderest  herbage  of  the  spring 
To  whiten,  bending  from  a  balmy  gale.  '^ 

The  beauteous  queen  alighting  he  received. 
And  sigh'd  to  loose  her  from  his  arms ;  she  hung 
A  little  longer  on  them  through  her  fears. 
Her  maidens  follow'd  her ;  and  one  that  watcht. 
One  that  had  call'd  her  in  the  mora,  observ'd 
How  virgin  passion  with  unfuel'd  flame 
Bums  into  whiteness,  while  the  blushing  cheek 
Tmagination  heats  and  shame  imbues. 

Between  both  nations  drawn  in  ranks  they  pass  :^ 
The  priests,  with  linen  ephods,  linen  rob^. 
Attend  their  steps,  some  follow,  some  precede, 
Where  clothed  with  purple  intertwined  with  gold 
Two  lofty  thrones  commanded  land  and  main. 


Behind  and  near  them  numerous  were  the  tents 
As  freckled  clouds  o'erfloat  our  vernal  skies. 
Numerous  as  wander  in'warm  moonlight  nights 
Along  Meander's  or  Cayster's  marsh 
Swans  pliant-neckt  and  village  storks  revered. 
Throughout  each  nation  moved  the  hum  confused,^^ 
Like  that  from  myriad  wings  o'er  Scythian  cups 
Of  frothy  milk,  concreted  soon  with  blood. 
Throughout  the  fields  the  savoury  smoke  ascend^ 
And  boughs  and  branches  shade  the  hides  un* 

broacht. 
Some  roll  the  flowery  turf  into  a  seat, 
And  others  press  the  helmet    Now  resounds 
The  signal!  queen  and  monarch  mount  the 

thrones. 
The  brazen  cUrion  hoarsens :  many  leagues 
Above  them,  many  to  the  south,  the  heron 
Rising  with  hurried croakandthroatoutstretcht,'*^ 
Ploughs  up  the  silvering  sur&ce  of  her  plain. 

Tottering  with  age's  zeal  and  mischief's  haste 
Now  was  cUscover'd  Dalica ;  she  reacht 
The  throne,  she  leant  against  the  pedestal. 
And  now  ascending  stood  before  the  king. 
Prayers  for  his  health  and  safety  she  preferr'd. 
And  o'er  his  head  and  o'er  his  feet  she  threw 
Myrrh,  nard,  and  cassia,  frt>m  three  golden  urns ; 
His  robe  of  native  woof  she  next  removed, 
Androundhisshouldersdrew  the  garb  accurst,  '^ 
And  bow'd  her  head,  departing :  soon  the  queen 
Saw  the  blood  mantle  in  his  manly  cheeks, 
And  fear'd,  and  Altering  sought  her  lost  replies. 
And  blest  the  silence  that  she  wisht  were  broke. 
Alas,  unconscious  maiden  I  night  shall  close. 
And  love  and  sovranty  and  life  dissolve. 
And  Egypt  be  one  desert  drencht  in  blood. 

When  thunder  overhangs  the  fountain-head. 
Losing  its  wonted  fr^hness  every  stream 
Grows  turbid,  grows  with  sickly  warmth  suffiised  ;^ 
Thus  were  the  brave  Iberians  when  they  saw 
The  king  of  nations  from  his  throne  descend. 
Scarcely,  with  pace  uneven,  knees  unnerv'd, 
Reacht  he  the  waters :  in  his  troubled  ear 
They  sounded  murmuring  drearily ;  they  rose 
Wild,  in  strange  colours,  to  his  parching  eyes ; 
They  seem'd  to  rush  around  him,  seem'd  to  lift 
From  the  receding  earth  his  helpless  feet. 
He  fell :  Charoba  shriekt  aloud ;  she  ran ; 
Frantic  with  fears  and  fondness,  mazed  with  woe,^^^ 
Nothing  but  Gebir  dying  she  beheld. 
The  turban  that  betray'd  its  golden  charge 
Within,  the  veil  that  down  her  shoulder  hung. 
All  &llen  at  her  feet  I  the  frirthest  wave 
Creeping  with  silent  progress  up  the  sand. 
Glided  Uirough  all,  and  rais'd  their  hollow  folds. 
In  vain  they  bore  him  to  the  sea»  in  vain 
Rubb'd  they  his  temples  with  the  briny  warmth  ; 
He  straggled  frt)m  them,  strong  with  agony. 
He  rose  half  up,  he  fell  again,  he  cried  '** 

"  Charoba  !  0  Charoba  /  "  She  embraced 
His  neck,  and  nusing  on  her  knee  one  arm, 
Sigh'd  when  it  moved   not,  when  it  fell    she 

shriekt. 
And  clasping  loud  both  hands  above  her  head. 
She  call'd  on  Gebir,  call'd  on  earth,  on  heaven. 
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"  Who  will  beUeye  me  ]  what  shall  I  protest  1 
How  innocent,  thus  wretched  1  God  of  Gods, 
Strike  me  . .  who  most  offend  thee  most  defy  . . 
Charoba  most  offends  thee :  strike  me,  hurl 
From  this  accursed  land,  this  iaithless  throne.  '^ 
0  Dalica !  see  here  the  royal  feast ! 
See  here  the  gorgeous  robe  i  you  little  thought 
How  have  the  demons  dyed  that  robe  with  death. 
Where  are  ye,  dear  fond  parents !  when  ye  heard 
My  feet  in  childhood  pat  the  palace-floor, 
Te  started  forth  and  kist  away  surprise  : 
Will  ye  now  meet  me  ?  how,  and  where,  and  wheni 
And  must  I  fill  your  bosom  with  my  tears. 
And,  what  I  never  have  done,  with  your  own ! 
Why  have  the  Gods  thus  punisht  mel    what 
harm  **" 

Haye  ever  I  done  them?  hare  I  profaned 
Their  temples,  askt  too  little,  or  too  much  1 
Proud  if  they  granted,  griev'd  if  they  withheld  1 
0  mother !  stand  between  your  child  and  them  I 
Appease  them,  soothe  them,  soften  their  revenge. 
Melt  them  to  pity  with  maternal  tears. 
Xlas,  but  if  you  can  not  I  they  themselves 
Will  then  want  pity  rather  than  your  child. 
0  Gebir  1  best  of  monarchs,  best  of  men. 
What  realm  hath  ever  thy  firm  even  haiid       ^^ 
Or  lost  by  feebleness  or  held  by  force  ? 
Behold  thy  cares  and  perils  how  repaid ! 
Behold  the  festive  day,  the  nuptial  hour ! "    ' 

Thus  raved  Charoba :  horror,  grief,  amaze. 
Pervaded  all  the  host ;  all  eyes  were  fixt ; 
All  stricken  motionless  and  mute :  the  feast 
Was  like  the  feast  of  Cepheus,  when  the  sword 
Of  PhineuB,  white  with  wonder,  shook  restrain'd. 
And  the  hUt  rattled  in  his  marble  hand. 
She  heard  not,  saw  not,  every  sense  was  gone ;  ^ 
One  passion  banisht  all ;  dominion,  praise. 
The  worid  itself,  was  nothing.    Senseless  man ! 
What  would  thy  fimcy  figure  now  finom  worlds  1 
There  is  no  world  to  those  that  grieve  and  love. 
She  hung  upon  his  bosom,  prest  his  lips, 
Breath'd,  and  would  feign  it  his  that  i^e  resorVd, 
She  chafed  the  featheiy  softness  of  his  veins, 


That  swell'd  out  black,  like  tendrils  round  their 

vase 
After  libation :  lo !  he  moves !  he  groans! 
He  seems  to  struggle  from  the  grasp  of  death  !^* 
Charoba  shriekt  and  fell  away,  her  hand 
Still  clasping  his,  a  sudden  blush  o'erspread 
Her  pallid  humid  cheek,  and  disappear'd. 
'Twas  not  the  blush  of  shame ;  what  shame  has 

woel 
'Twas  not  the  genuine  ray  of  hope ;  it  flasht 
With  shuddering  glimmer  through  unscatter'd 

clouds. 
It  flasht  from  passions  rapidly  opposed. 

Never  so  eager,  when  Uie  world  was  waves. 
Stood  the  less  daughter  of  the  ark,  and  tried 
(Innocent  this  temptation !)  to  recall  ^^ 

With  folded  vest  and  casting  arm  the  dove ; 
Never  so  fearful,  when  amid  the  vines 
Rattled  the  hail,  and  when  the  light  of  heaven 
Closed,  since  the  wreck  of  Nature,  first  edipst^ 
As  she  was  eager  for  his  life's  return. 
As  she  was  fearful  how  his  groans  might  end. 
They  ended  :  cold  and  hinguid  calm  succeeds ; 
His  eyes  have  lost  their  lustre,  but  his  voice 
Is  not  unheard,  though  short:  he  spake  these 

words. 
"  And  weepest  thou,  Charoba !  shedding  tear^ 
More  precious  than  the  jewels  that  surround 
The  neck  of  kings  entomVd !  then  weep,  £ur 

queen. 
At  once  thy  pity  and  my  pangs  assuage. 
Ah  I  what  is  grandeur  1  glory  ?  they  are  past ! 
When  nothing  else,  not  life  itself,  remains, 
Still  the  fond  mourner  may  be  call'd  our  own. 
Should  I  complain  of  Fortune  ?  how  she  errs, 
Scattering  her  bounty  upon  barren  ground. 
Slow  to  aUay  the  lingering  thirst  of  toil  1 
Fortune,  'tis  true,  may  err,  may  hesitate  ^^ 

Death  follows  close  nor  hesitates  nor  errs. 
I  feel  the  stroke !  I  die ! "  He  would  extend 
His  dying  arm :  it  fell  upon  his  breast ; 
Cold  sweat  and  shivering  ran  o'er  every  limb. 
His  eyes  grew  stiff,  he  struggled,  and  expired. 
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COUNT  JULIAN. 


None  of  thtM  poems  of  ft  dramfttlo  form  wero  offared  to  the  stage,  beisf  no  better  than  Imoffituirp  CoHpertaticm 

in  metre.    . 
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OoovT  JoLUir.  RoDtMioo,  King  of  Spain.  Ofa*,  Jf<<ro> 
pctUan  nf  SeHUe,  SnAanr,  betrothed  to  ConvLA. 
UvtM^Prineeo/MaMritamieL  Abdaiaub,  ton  ^  Mv%a. 
Taiuk,  Moorith  CkUflain,  Ootxlla,*  daughter  of 
JmAAM.  EmioMA,  wife  qf  RonmaMo,  HnwAirsotOsMa, 
Ranmo^  4fca,  QffUers. 


PIBST  ACT :  PIBST  SCENE. 
Camp  <if  JuUan. 
Opas.    Juliaf. 

OpoM.  See  her,  Count  Julian :  if  thou  loTest  God, 
See  thy  lost  child. 

Julian.  I  have  avenged  m^  Opas, 

More  than  enough :  I  only  sought  to  hurl 
The  brands  of  war  on  one  detested  head, 
And  die  upon  his  ruin.    0  my  country  f 
O  lost  to  honour,  to  thyself,  to  me. 
Why  on  barbarian  hands  deyolves  thy  cause, 
Spoilers,  blasphemers ! 

Opas.  Is  it  thus,  Don  Julian^ 

When  thy  own  offspring,  that  beloved  child 
Por  whom  alone  these  very  acts  were  done 
By  them  and  thee,  when  thy  Corilla  stands 
An  outcast  and  a  suppliant  at  thy  gate. 
Why  that  still  stubborn  agony  of  soul. 
Those  struggles  with  the  bars  thyself  imposed  1 
Is  she  not  tMne?  not  dear  to  thee  as  erer  1 

•/ti/ton.  Father  of  merdest  show  me  none, 
whene'er 


«  The  daughter  of  Comit  JnlJan  is  usually  called 
Florindk  The  dty  of  Corilla.  it  Is  reported,  was  named 
after  her.  Here  is  no  improtebiUty :  there  would  be  a 
groas  one  in  derlTing  the  word,  as  is  also  pretended,  fh>m 
L*  Cava.  Cities^  in  adopting  a  name,  hear  it  usually  as  a 
twHmnny  of  Tiotories  or  as  an  augury  of  rirtues.  Small 
and  obscure  places  occasionally  reoetre  what  their  nei^- 
booTS  throw  against  them ;  as  Puerto  de  la  maia  muger 
in  Murola:  hut  a  generous  people  would  afBx  no  stigma 
to  faniooenoe  and  misfortune.  It  is  mnarkable  that  the 
Boat  important  «a  in  Spanish  history  should  be  the  most 
obacore.  This  is  propitious  to  the  poet,  and  abore  all  to 
the  tragedian.  Pew  characters  of  such  an  era  can  be 
giaringly  misrepieseiileil,  lew  facts  ofTensiTely  penrerted. 


The  wrongs  she  suffers  cease  to  wring  my  heart. 
Or  I  seek  soUmso  ever,  but  in  death. 

Opag.  ¥niatwilt  thou  do  then,  too  unhappy  mant 

Julian.  What  have  I  done  already?  All  my  peace 
Has  vanisht ;  my  fitur  &me  in  aftertime 
Will  wear  an  alien  and  uncomely  form. 
Seen  o'er  the  cities  I  haye  laid  in  dust, 
Countrymen  slaughtered,  friends  abjured ! 

Opaa.  And  MM 

Julian.  Alone  now  left  me,  filling  up  in  part 
The  narrow  and  waste  intervals  of  grief : 
It  promises  that  I  shall  see  again 
My  own  lost  chUd. 

Opaa.  Yes,  at  this  yery  hour. 

Julian.  Till  I  haye  met  the  tyrant  hce  to  fiice. 
And  gain'd  a  conquest  greater  than  the  last ; 
Till  he  no  longer  rules  one  rood  of  Spain, 
And  not  one  Spaniard,  not  one  enemy. 
The  least  relenting,  flags  upon  his  flight ; 
Till  we  are  equal  in  the  eyes  of  men. 
The  humblest  and  most  wretched  of  our  kind. 
No  peace  for  me,  no  comfort,  no . .  no  chUd ! 

Opas.  No  pity  for  the  thousands  feitherless. 
The  thousands  childless  like  thyself,  nay  more. 
The  thousands  friendless,  helpless,  comfortless . . 
Such  thou  wilt  make  them,  little  thinking  so, 
Who  now  perhaps,  round  their  first  winter  fire. 
Banish,  to  talk  of  thee,  the  tales  of  old. 
Shedding  true  honest  tears  for  thee  unknown : 
Precious  be  these  and  sacred  in  thy  sight. 
Mingle  them  not  with  blood  from  hearts  thus  kind. 
If  only  warlike  spirits  were  evoked 
By  the  war-demon,  I  would  not  compUun, 
Or  dissolute  and  discontented  men ; 
But  wherefore  hurry  down  into  the  square 
The  neighbourly,  saluting,  warm-clad  race. 
Who  would  not  hyure  us,  and  can  not  serve ; 
Who,  from  their  short  andmeasured  slumberrisen, 
In  the  fidnt  sunshine  of  their  balconies. 
With  a  half-legend  of  a  martyrdom 
And  some  wei^  wine  and  withered  grapes  before 

them. 
Note  by  their  foot  the  wheel  of  melody 
That  catches  and  roUs  on  the  Sabbath  danee. 
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To  drag  the  steady  prop  from  filing  age, 
Break  Uie  young  stem  thatfondness twines  around, 
Widen  the  solitude  of  lonely  sighs. 
And  scatter  to  the  broad  bleak  wastes  of  day 
The  ruins  and  the  phantoms  that  replied, 
Ke'erbe*itthine. 
JtUian,  Arise,  and  save  me,  Spain ! 


FIRST  ACT:  SECOND  SCENE. 

MnzA  enters. 

Muza,  Infidel  chief,  thou  tarriest  here  too  long, 
And  art  perhaps  repining  at  the  days 
Of  nine  continued  victories  o'er  men 
Dear  to  thy  soul,  tho'  reprobate  and  base. 
Away  I  [He  retires. 

Julian.  I  follow.    Could  my  bitterest  foes 
Hear  this  I  ye  Spaniards,  this  I  which  I  foreknew 
And  yet  encountered ;  could  they  see  your  Julian 
Beceiring  orders  from  and  answering 
These  desperate  and  heaven-abandoned  slavea, 
They  might  perceive  some  few  external  pange, 
Some  glimpses  of  the  hell  wherein  I  move, 
Who  never  have  been  fiithera. 

Opas.  These  are  they 

To  whom  brave  Spaniards  must  refertheirwrangs ! 

Julian.  Muza,  that  cruel  and  suspicious  chidT, 
Distrusts  his  friends  more  than  his  enemies, 
Me  more  than  either ;  fraud  he  loves  and  fears, 
And  watches  her  still  foot&ll  day  and  night 

Opas.  0  Julian  i  such  a  refrige  I  sueh  a  race  t 

Julian. . .  Calamities  like  mine  alone  implore. 
No  virtues  have  redeemed  them  from  their  bonds; 
Wily  ferod^,  keen  idleness, 
And  the  close  cringes  of  ill-whispering  mai, 
Educate  them  to  plunder  and  obey : 
Active  to  serve  him  best  whom  most  they  fear. 
They  show  no  mercy  to  the  merciful, 
And  racks  alone  remind  them  of  the  name. 

Opas.  0  everiasting  curse  for  Spain  and  thee ! 

Julian.  Spain  should  have  vindicated  then  her 
wrongs 
In  mine,  a  Spaniard's  and  a  soldier's  wrongs. 

Opas.  Julian,  are  thine  the  only  wrongs  on 
earth) 
And  shall  each  Spaniard  rather  vindicate 
Thine  than  his  ownl  is  there  no  Judge  of  alii 
Shall  mortal  hand  seiae  with  impunity 
The  sword  of  vengeance  from  the  armoury 
Of  the  Most  Highl  easy  to  wield,  and  starred 
With  glory  it  appears;  but  all  the  host 
Of  the  archangels,  should  they  strive  at  once. 
Would  never  close  again  its  widening  bhde. 

Julian.  He  who  provokesit  hath  so  much  to  rue. 
Where'er  he  turn,  whether  to  earth  or  heaven, 
He  finds  an  enemy,  or  raises  om. 

Opas,  1  never  yet  have  seen  where  long  success 
HaUi  followed  him  who  warred  upon  hia  king. 

JuUan.  Because  the  virtue  thai  inflicts  the 
stroke 
Dies  with  him,  and  the  rank  ignoble  heads 
Of  plundering  factioa  soon  unite  agun. 
And  iffiaee-protected  share  the  spoil  at  rest 


FIRST  ACT:  THIRD  SCENE. 

Cfuard  announces  a  Herald.    Opas  departs. 

Ouard.  A  messager  of  peace  is  at  the  gate. 
My  lord,  safe  access,  private  audience. 
And  free  return,  he  claims. 

Julian.  Conduct  him  in. 

RoDBRiGO  enters  as  a  herald 
A  message  of  peace !  audacious  man ! 
In  what  attire  appearest  thou  1  a  herald's  1 
Under  no  garb  can  such  a  wretch  be  safe. 

Roderigo,  Thy  violence  and  fimded  wrongs  I 
know. 
And  what  thy  sacrilegious  hands  would  do, 
0  traitor  and  apostate ! 

Julian.  What  they  would 

They  can  not :  thee  of  kingdom  and  of  life 
'Tis  easy  to  despoil,  thyself  the  traitor. 
Thyself  the  violator  of  allegiance. 

0  would  all-righteous  Heaven  they  could  restore 
The  joy  of  innocence,  the  calm  of  age. 

The  probity  of  manhood,  pride  of  arms. 
And  confidence  of  honour  I  the  ang^ust 
And  holy  laws  tnunpled  beneath  thy  feet, 
And  Spain  I  0  parent,  I  have  lost  thee  too ! 
Tes,  thou  wilt  curse  me  in  thy  ktter  days. 
Me,  thine  avenger.    I  have  fought  her  foe, 
Roderigo,  I  have  gloried  in  her  sons. 
Sublime  in  hardihood  and  piety : 
Her  strength  was  mine :  I,  sailing  by  her  difls, 
By  promontory  after  promontoiy. 
Opening  like  flags  along  some  castle-tower. 
Have  sworn  before  the  cross  upon  our  mast 
Ne'er  shall  invader  wave  his  standard  there. 

Roderigo.  Tet  there  thou  plantest  it,  Ihlse  man, 
thyself. 

Julian.  Accursed    he  who   makes    me  this 
reproach. 
And  made  it  just  t  Had  I  been  hi4>py  still, 

1  had  been  bhimeless :  I  had  died  with  glory 
Upon  the  walls  of  Ceuta. 

Roderigo.  Which  thy  treason 

Surrendered  to  tho  InfldeL 

Julian.  'TIS  hard 

And  base  to  live  beneath  a  conqueror ; 
Yet,  amid  all  this  grief  and  infrimy, 
'Twere  something  to  have  rusht  upon  the  naks 
In  their  advance ;  'twere  something  to  have  stood 
Defeat,  discomfiture,  and,  when  around 
No  beacon  blazes,  no  fiir  axle  groans 
Thro'  the  wide  plain,  no  sound  of  sustenance 
Or  succour  soothes  the  still-believing  ear. 
To  fight  upon  the  last  dismantled  tower. 
And  yield  to  valour,  if  we  yield  at  alL 
But  rather  should  my  neck  lie  trampled  down 
By  eveiy  Saracen  and  Moor  on  earth. 
Than  my  own  country  see  her  laws  o'ertnm'd 
By  those  who  should  protect  them.   Sir,  no  prince 
Shall  ruin  Spain,  and,  least  of  all,  herownu 
Is  any  just  or  glorious  act  in  view. 
Your  oaths  forbid  it :  is  your  avarice. 
Or,  if  there  be  such,  any  viler  passion 
To  have  its  giddy  range  and  to  be  gorged. 
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It  rises  over  all  your  sacraments^ 

A  hooded  mystery,  holier  than  tliey  aU. 

Boderigo,  Hear  me,  Don  Julian ;  I  have  heard 
thy  wrath 
Who  am  thy  king,  nor  heard  man's  wrath  before. 

Julian.  Thou  shalt  hear  mine,  for  thou  art  not 
my  king. 

Boderigo.  Knowest  thou  not  the  altered  face 
of  war? 
Xeres  is  ours ;  from  eveiy  region  round 
True  loyal  Spaniards  throng  into  our  camp : 
Nay,  thy  own  friends  and  thy  own  fiimily, 
From  the  remotest  provinces,  advance 
To  crush  rebellion :  Sisabert  is  come, 
Disclaiming  thee  and  thine ;  the  Asturian  hills 
Oppose  to  him  their  icy  chains  in  vain: 
^t  never  wilt  thou  see  him,  never  more. 
Unless  in  adverse  war  and  deadly  hate. 

JuUan.  So  lost  to  me !  so  generous,  so  deceived ! 
I  grieve  to  hear  it. 

Boderigo.  Come,  1  oiSsr  gnce, 

Honour,  dominion :  send  away  these  slaves, 
Or  leave  them  to  our  sword,  and  all  beyond 
The  distant  Ebro  to  the  towns  of  France 
Shall  bless  thy  name  and  bend  before  thy  throne. 
I  will  myself  accompany  thee,  I, 
The  king,  will  hail  thee  brother. 

Julian.  Ne'er  shalt  thou 

Henceforth  be  king :  the  nation  in  thy  name 
May  issue  edicts,  champions  may  command 
The  vassal  multitudes  of  marshol'd  war. 
And  the  fierce  charger  shrink  before  the  shouts, 
Lower'd  as  if  earth  had  open'd  at  his  feet. 
While  thy  mail'd  semblance  rises  tow'rd  the  ranks. 
But  God  alone  sees  thee. 

Boderigo.  What  hopest  thou  t 

To  conquer  Spiun,  and  rule  a  ravaged  land ) 
To  compass  me  around )  to  murder  me  t 

Julian.   No,  Don  Boderigo:  swear  thou,  in 
the  fight 
That  thou  wilt  meet  me,  hand  to  hand,  abne. 
That,  if  I  ever  save  thee  from  a  foe. . 

Boderigo.  I  swear  what  honour  asks.    First,  to 
Covilla 
Do  tlMm  present  my  crown  and  dignity. 

Julian.  Darest  ikon  offer  any  price  for  shamel 

Boderigo.  Love  and  repentance. 

JuUan.  EgUona  lives ; 

And  were  she  buried  with  her  ancestors, 
Covilla  should  not  be  the  gaze  of  men. 
Should  not»  despoU'd  of  honour,  rule  the  free. 

Boderigo,  Stem  man!  her  virtues  weU  deserve 
the  throne. 

Julian.  And  Egilona^  what  hath  she  deaerv'd. 
The  good,  the  lovely) 

Boderigo.  But  the  realm  in  vain 

Hoped  a  aneoeisioB. 

Julian,  Thou  hast  torn  away 

The  roots  of  royalty. 

Boderigo.  For  her,  for  thee. 

Julian,  Blind  insolenoe  I  base  insincerity  t 
Power  and  renown  no  mortal  ever  shared 
Who  could  retain  or  grasp  them  to  himself : 
Andy  lor  CoviUal  patienee!  peaee!  forherl 


She  call  upon  her  Qod,  and  outrage  him 

At  his  own  altar  I  she  repeat  the  vows 

She  violates  in  repeating  I  who  abhors 

Thee  and  thy  crimes,  and  wants  no  crown  of  thine. 

Force  may  oompell  the  abhorrent  soul,  or  want 

Lash  and  pursue  it  to  the  public  ways ; 

Virtue  looks  back  and  weeps,  and  may  return 

To  these,  but  never  near  the  abandon'd  one 

Who  drags  religion  to  adultery's  feet> 

And  rears  the  altar  higher  for  her  sake. 

Boderigo.  Have  then  the  Saracens  possest  thee 
quite] 
And  wilt  thou  never  yield  me  thy  consent  1 

Julian.  Never. 

Boderigo.  So  deep  in  guilty  in  treachery  I 

Forced  to  acknowledge  it !  forced  to  avow 
The  traitor! 

Julian,        Not  to  thee,  who  reignest  not. 
But  to  a  country  ever  dear  to  me, 
And  dearer  now  than  ever !    What  we  love 
Is  loveliest  in  departure  1    One  I  thought, 
As  every  father  thinks,  the  best  of  all. 
Graceful  and  mild  and  sensible  and  chaste : 
Now  all  these  qualities  of  form  and  soul 
Fade  from  before  me,  nor  on  anyone 
Can  I  repose,  or  be  consoled  by  any. 
And  yet  in  this  torn  heart  I  love  her  more 
Than  I  oould  love  her  when  I  dwelt  on  each. 
Or  chispt  them  all  united^  and  thankt  God, 
Without  a  wish  beyond.    Away,  then  fiend ! 

0  ignominy,  last  and  worst  of  aU ! 

1  weep  before  thee . .  like  a  child . .  like  mine  . . 
And  tell  my  woes,  fount  of  them  all  t  to  thee ! 


FIKST  ACT:  FOUBTH  SCENE. 
Abdalazis  enters, 
Abdalazis.  Julian,  to  thee,  the  terror  of  the 

futhless, 
I  bring  my  feither's  order  to  prepare 
For  the  bright  day  that  crowns  thy  brave  exploits. 
Our  enemy  is  at  the  veiy  gate. 
And  art  thou  here,  with  women  in  thy  train, 
Crouching  to  gain  admittance  to  their  lord. 
And  mourning  the  unkindness  of  delay ! 
Julian,  {agitated,  goes  toward  the  door,  and 

retiums.)  I  am  prepared :  Prince,  judge  not 

hastily. 
Abdalazis.  Whether  I  should  not  promise  aU 

they  ask, 
I  too  could  hesitate,  though  earlier  taught 
The  duty  to  obey,  and  should  rejoice 
To  shelter  in  the  universal  storm 
A  frume  so  delicate,  so  full  of  fears. 
So  little  used  to  outrage  and  to  arms. 
As  one  of  these,  so  humble,  so  uncheer^d 
At  the  gay  pomp  that  smooths  the  track  of  war. 
When  she  beheld  me  from  a£ur  dismount^ 
And  heard  my  trumpet^  she  alone  drew  back. 
And,  as  though  doubtful  of  the  help  she  seeks, 
Shudder'd  to  see  the  jewels  on  my  brow. 
And  tum'd  her  eyes  away,  and  wept  aloud. 
The  other  stood  awhile,  and  then  advanced : 
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I  would  have  spoken;  but  she  wared  her  hand 
And  siud,  **  Proceed,  protect  ns,  and  avenge, 
And  be  thou  worthier  of  the  crown  thou  wearest" 
Hopeful  and  happy  is  indeed  our  cause. 
When  the  most  timid  of  the  lovely  haO 
Stranger  and  foe. 

Boderigo  {unnoHcedhyAbdcUazU).  And  shrink 
but  to  advance. 

Abdaiazu.  Thoutremblestt  whence,  0  Julian  I 
whence  this  changel 
Thou  lovest  still  thy  country. 

Jvlian,  Abdalazis! 

All  men  with  human  feelingB  love  their  country. 
Not  the  highborn  or  wealthy  man  alone, 
Who  looks  upon  his  children,  each  one  led 
By  its  gay  handmaid  from  the  high  alcove, 
Aiid  hears  them  once  a-day ;  not  only  he 
Who  hath  forgotten,  when  his  guest  inquires 
The  name  of  some  &r  village  th  his  own ; 
Whose  rivers  bound  the  province,  and  whose  hills 
Touch  the  last  cloud  upon  the  level  sky : 
No ;  better  men  still  better  love  their  country. 
*Tis  the  old  mansion  of  their  earliest  friends, 
The  chapel  of  their  first  and  best  devotions. 
When  violence  or  perfidy  invades. 
Or  when  unworthy  lords  hold  wassail  there. 
And  wiser  heads  are  drooping  round  its  moats. 
At  last  they  fix  their  steady  and  stiff  eye 
There,  there  alone,  stand  while  the  trumpet  blows, 
And  view  the  hostile  fiamee  above  its  towers 
Spire,  with  a  bitter  and  severe  delight 

Abdaiassii  (taking  Ma  hand).  Thou  feeleet  what 
thou  speakesty  and  thy  Spain 
Will  ne'er  be  shelter'd  from  her  fiite  by  thee. 
We,  whom  the  Prophet  sends  o'er  many  lands. 
Love  none  above  another;  Heaven  asdgns 
Their  fields  and  harvests  to  our  valiant  swords, 
And  'tis  enough :  we  love  while  we  e^joy. 
Whence  is  the  man  in  that  fimtastlc  guisel 
Suppliant?  or  herald  1  he  who  stalks  about. 
And  once  was  even  seated  while  we  spoke : 
For  never  came  he  with  us  o'er  the  sea. 

Julian.  He  comes  as  herald. 

JRoderigo,  Thou  shalt  know  full  soon, 

Insulting  Moor  I 

Abdalazis.        He  ill  endures  the  grief 
His  country  suffers :  I  will  pardon  him. 
He  lost  his  courage  firsts  and  then  his  mincf ; 
His  courage  rushes  bacl^  his  mind  yet  wanders. 
The  guest  of  heaven  was  piteous  to  these  men. 
And  princes  stoop  to  feed  them  in  their  courts. 


PIKST  ACT :  FIFTH  SCENE. 

Bonnuoo  ia  going :  Muia  enters  with  Eoilora  : 
BoDBBioo  starts  back. 
Muza  {sternly  to  Eoiloha).  Enter,  since 'tis  the 

custom  in  this  land. 
EgUona  {passing  Muia,  points  to  Abdalazis.) 

Is  this  our  future  monarch,  or  art  thou  1 
Julian.  'Tis  Abdahms,  son  of  Muza,  prince 
Commanding  Africa,  from  AbyU 
To  where  Tunisian  pilots  bend  the  eye 


O'er  ruin'd  temples  in  the  glas^  wave. 
Till  quiet  times  and  ancient  laws  return 
He  comes  to  govern  here. 

Roderigo.  To-morrow's  dawn 

Proves  that 

Jlftoa.        What  art  thou) 

Roderigo  {drawing  his  sword).  King. 

Abdalaxis.  Amazement! 

Muza.  Treason  I 

BgUoncL  O  horror  t 

Muza.  Seize  him. 

EgUona,  Spare  himi  fly  to  met 

Julian.  Urge  me  not  to  protect  a  guest,  % 
herald. 
The  blasts  of  war  roar  over  him  unfelt 

EgUona.  Ah  fly,  unh^py  1 

Roderigo.  Fly  1  no,  Egilona  t 

Dost  thou  foriG^ve  me  t  dost  thou  love  me  t  still  t 

EgUona,  I  hate,  abominate,  abhor  thee ..  go;, 
Or  my  own  vengeance . . 

Bonmoo  {taJtes  Juliav's  hand;  invites  him  to 
attack  MusA  and  Abdalazis.)  Julian  t 

Julian,  '       Hence,  or  die. 


SECOND  ACT:  FIBST  SCENE. 

Camp  qf  Juliav. 

JiTLiAF  and  Covilla. 

Julian,  Obdurate?  I  am  not  as  I  i^pear. 
Weep,  my  beloved  child !  Covilla,  weep 
Into  my  bosom ;  every  drop  be  inine 
Of  this  most  bitter  soul-empoisoning  cup : 
Into  no  other  bosom  than  thy  fiith^s 
Canst  thou  or  wouldst  thou  pour  it 

CkmUa.  Cease,  my  lord. 

My  £ither,  angel  of  my  youth,  when  all 
Was  innocence  and  peace. 

Julian.  Arise,  my  love. 

Look  up  to  heaven  .  .  where  else  are  souls  like 

thine! 
Mingle  in  sweet  communion  with  its  children. 
Trust  in  its  providence,  its  retribution. 
And  I  will  cease  to  mourn ;  for,  0  my  child. 
These  tears  corrode,  but  thine  assuage,  the  heart 

Covilla.  And  never  shall  I  see  my  mother  too. 
My  own,  my  blessed  mother? 

Julian,  Thou  shalt  see 

Her  and  thy  brothers. 

CovUla.  No  I  I  can  not  look 

On  them,  I  can  not  meet  their  lovely  eyes, 
I  can  not  lift  mine  up  from  under  theirs. 
We  all  were  chUdrra  when  they  went  away ; 
They  now  have  fought  hard  battles,  and  are  men. 
And  camps  and  kings  they  know,  and  woes  and 

crimes. 

Sir,  will  they  never  venture  fr^m  the  walls 
Into  the  plain  ?    Bemember,  they  are  young, 
Hardy  and  emulous  and  hazardous, 
And  who  is  left  to  guard  them  in  the  town  ? 

Julian.  Peace  is  throughout  the  land:  the 
various  tribes 
Of  that  vast  region  sink  at  once  to  rest. 
Like  one  wide  wood  when  every  wind  lies  haahk 
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ComUa,  And  war,  in  all  its  fory,  roams  o'er 
Spain! 

Jvlian,  Alaa !  and  will  for  ages :  crimes  are 
loose 
At  which  ensanguined  War  stands  shuddering, 
And  calls  for  vengeance  from  the  powers  above. 
Impatient  of  inflicting  it  himselt 
Katnre  in  these  new  horrors  is  aghast 
At  her  own  progeny,  and  knows  them  not 
I  am  the  minister  of  wrath ;  the  hands 
That  tremble  at  me,  shall  applaud  me  too. 
And  seal  their  condemnation. 

CovOkL  0  kind  &ther, 

PoTsne  the  guilty,  but  remember  Spain. 

JuUan,  Child,  thou  wert  in  thy  nurseiy  short 
time  since. 
And  latterly  hast  past  the  vacant  hour 
Where  the  familiar  voice  of  history 
Is  hardly  known,  however  nigh,  attuned 
In  softer  accents  to  the  sickened  ear ; 
But  thou  hast  heard,  for  nurses  tell  these  tales, 
WTiether  1  drew  my  sword  for  Witiza 
Abandoned  by  the  people  he  betrayed, 
Tho*  brother  to  the  woman  who  of  all 
Was  ever  dearest  to  this  broken  heart, 
"nil  thou,  my  daughter,  wert  a  prey  to  grief. 
And  a  brave  country  brookt  the  wrongs  I  bore. 
For  I  had  seen  BusUla  guide  the  steps 
Of  her  Theodofined,  when  burning  brass 
Plunged  its  fierce  fimg  into  the  fount  of  light. 
And  Witiza's  the  guilt !  when,  bent  with  age. 
He  knew  the  voice  again,  and  told  the  name 
Of  those  whose  profier'd  fortunes  had  been  laid 
Before  his  throne,  while  happiness  was  there. 
And  strain'd  the  sightless  nerve  tow'rd  where 

they  stood. 
At  the  forced  memoiy  of  the  veiy  oaths 
He  heard  renew'd  from  each,  but  heard  afiur. 
For  they  were  loud,  and  him  the  throng  spum'd 
off. 

CoviUa,  Who  were  all  thesel 

JuUan.  All  who  are  seen  to^iay 

On  prancing  steeds  richly  caparisoned 
In  loyal  acdlamation  round  Boderigo ; 
Their  sons  beside  them,  loving  one  another 
Unfeignedly,  thro' joy,  while  tliey  themselves 
In  mutual  homage  mutual  scorn  suppress. 
Their  very  walls  and  roo&  are  welcoming 
The  king^s  approach,  their  storied  tapestry 
Swells  its  rich  arch  for  him  triumphantly 
At  every  clarion  blowing  from  below. 

CovQUu  Such  wicked  men  will  never  leave  his 
side. 

Jvlian,  For  they  are  insects  which  see  nought 
beyond 
Where   they  now  crawl;   whose   changes   are 

complete. 
Unless  of  habitation. 

OmUct,  Whither  go 

Creatures  unfit  for  better  or  for  worse? 

Julian,  Some  to  the  grave,  where  peace  be  with 
them!  some 
Across  the  Pyrenean  mountains  dur, 
Into  the  plains  of  France;  suspicion  there 


Will  hang  on  every  step  from  rich  and  poor, 
Grey  quickly-glancing  eyes  will  wrinkle  round 
And  courtesy  will  watch  them,  day  and  night. 
Shameless  they  are,  yet  will  they  blush  amid 
A  nation  that  ne'er  blushes :  some  will  drag 
The  captive's  chain,  repair  the  shatter'd  bark. 
Or  heave  it  from  a  quicksand  to  the  shore 
Among  the  marbles  of  the  Lybian  coast. 
Teach  patience  to  the  lion  in  his  cage. 
And,  by  the  order  of  a  higher  shive. 
Hold  to  the  elephant  their  scanty  fiure 
To  please  the  children  while  the  parent  sleeps. 
CovUku  Spaniards?  must  they,  dear   father, 

lead  such  lives  ? 
Jvlian.  AU  are  not  Spaniards  who  draw  breath 

in  Spain, 
Those  are,  who  live  for  her,  who  die  for  her. 
Who  love  her  gloiy  and  lament  her  falL 

0  may  I  too  .  . 

CovUkL  But  peacefully,  and  late. 

Live  and  die  here ! 

Julian,  I  have,  ahis !  myself 

Laid  waste  the  hopes  where  my  fond  fimcy  stray'd. 
And  view  their  ruins  with  unalter'd  eyes. 

QmUcL  My  mother  will  at  last  return  to  you. 
Might  I  once  more,  but .  •  could  I  now?  behold  her. 
Tell  her . .  ah  me !  what  was  my  rash  desire  1 
No,  never  tell  her  these  inhuman  things. 
For  they  would  waste  her  tender  heart  away 
As  they  waste  mine ;  or  tell  when  I  have  died. 
Only  to  show  her  that  her  eveiy  care 
Cocdd  not  have  saved,  could  not  have  comforted ; 
That  she  herself,  clasping  me  once  again 
To  her  sad  breast^  had  said,  Covilla !  go. 
Go,  hide  them  in  the  bosom  of  thy  God ! 
Sweet  mother !  that  far-distant  voice  I  hear. 
And,  passing  out  of  youth  and  out  of  life, 

1  would  not  turn  at  last,  and  disob^. 


SECOND  ACT:  SECOND  SCENE. 
SiBABiBT  enters, 

SidoberL  Undo,  and  is  it  true,  say,  can  it  be. 
That  thod  art  leader  of  these  faithless  Moors? 
That  thou  impeachest  thy  own  daughter's  fame 
Thro'  the  whole  Und,  to  seize  upon  the  throne 
By  the  permission  of  these  recreant  sfaves  ? 
What  shall  I  call  thee?  art  thou,  speak  Count 

Julian, 
A  father,  or  a  soldier,  or  a  man  ? 

Jvlian,  AU,  or  this  day  had  never  seen  me  here. 

Siaaheti,  0  falsehood !  worse  than  woman's ! 

CovUla,  Once,  my  cousin. 

Far  gentler  words  were  utter'd  from  your  lips. 
If  you  loved  me,  you  loved  my  father  first, 
More  justly  and  more  steadily,  ere  love 
Was  passion  and  illusion  and  deceit 

Sisabert,  I  boast  not  that  I  never  was  deceived, 
Covaia,  which  beyond  aU  boasts  were  base. 
Nor  that  I  never  loved ;  let  this  be  thine. 
Illusions !  just  to  stop  us,  not  delay, 
Amuse,  not  occupy !    Too  true !  when  love 
Scatters  its  brilliant  foam,  and  passes  on 
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To  some  freah  object  in  its  natiural  conrse. 

Widely  and  operJy  and  wanderinglj, 

'Tis  better :  narrow  it,  and  it  pours  its  gloom 

In  one  fierce  cataract  that  stuns  the  souL 

Te  hate  the  wretch  ye  make  so,  while  ye  choose 

Whoeyer  knows  you  best  and  shuns  yon  most. 

CoviUa,  Shun  me  then :  be  beloved  more  and 
more. 
Honour  the  hand  that  showed  you  honour  firsts 
Love . .  0  my  feither !  speak,  proceed,  persuade, 
Tour  Toice  alone  can  utter  it. .  another. 

SiaaberL  Ah  lost  Covillal  can  a  thirst  of  power 
Alter  thy  heart  thus  to  abandon  mine, 
And  chuige  my  yeiy  'nature  at  one  blow  ? 

CoviUa,  I  told  you,  dearest  Sisabert,  'twas  vain 
To  urge  me  more,  to  question  or  conAite. 

SisaberL  1  know  it,  for  another  wears  the  crown 
Of  WiUza  my  &ther ;  who  succeeds 
To  king  Boderigo  will  succeed  to  me. 
Tet  thy  cold  perfidy  still  calls  me  dear. 
And  o'er  my  aching  temples  breathes  one  gale 
Of  days  departed  to  return  no  more. 

Julian.  Toung  man,  avenge  our  cause. 

Sisabert  What  cause  avenge  ? 

CcviUa.  If  I  was  ever  dear  to  you,  hear  me, 
Not  vengeance ;  heaven  will  give  that  signal  soon. 

0  Sisabert,  the  pangs  I  have  endured 
On  your  long  absence  .  . 

Siaabert,  Will  be  now  consoled. 

Thy  &ther  comes  to  mount  my  father's  throne ; 
But  though  I  would  not  a  usurper  king; 

1  prize  his  valour  and  defend  his  crown : 
No  stranger  and  no  trtutor  rules  o'er  me, 
Or  unchasUsed  inveigles  humble  Spain. 
Govilla^  gavest  thou  no  promises  1 

Nor  thou,  Don  Julian  1    Seek  not  to  reply. 
Too  well  I  know,  too  justly  I  despise. 
Thy  fiUse  excuse,  thy  coward  efih>ntery ; 
Tes,  when  thou  gavest  them  across  the  sea, 
An  enemy  wert  thou  to  Mahomet, 
And  no  appellant  to  his  faith  or  leagues. 

Julian,  'Tis  well :  a  soldier  hears  throughout 
in  silence. 
I  uige  no  answer :  to  those  words,  I  fe%r. 
Thy  heart  with  sharp  compunction  will  reply. 

Sisabert  (to  Covilla.)  Then  I  demand  of  thee, 
before  thou  reign. 
Answer  me . .  while  I  fought  against  the  Frank 
Who  dared  to  sue  thee  1  blazon'd  in  the  court, 
Not  trailed  thro'  darkness,  were  our  nuptial  bands; 
No;  Egilona  join'd  our  hands  herself. 
The  peers  applauded  and  the  king  approved. 

Julian,  Hast  thou  yet  seen  that  king  since  thy 
return? 

CovUla.  Father!  0  Father! 

Sisabert,  I  will  not  implore 

Of  him  or  thee  what  I  have  lost  for  ever. 
These  were  not,  when  we  parted,  thy  aUrms ; 
Far  other,  and  fax  worthier  of  thy  heart 
Were  th^,  which  Sisabert  could  banish  then. 
Fear  me  not  now,  Covilla !  thou  hast  changed, 
I  am  changed  too.    I  lived  but  where  thou  livedst. 
My  very  life  was  portion'd  off  firom  thine : 
Upon  the  surface  of  thy  happiness 


Day  after  day  I  gased,  I  doted,  there 

Was  all  I  had,  was  all  I  coveted ; 

So  pure,  serene,  and  boundless  it  appeared : 

Tet,  for  we  told  each  other  every  thought, 

Thou  knowest  well,  if  thou  rememberest. 

At  times  I  feared ;  as  tho'  some  demon  sent 

Suspicion  without  form  into  the  world. 

To  whisper  unimaginable  things. 

Then  thy  fond  arguing  banisht  all  but  hope. 

Each  wish  and  every  feeling  waa  with  thine. 

Till  I  partook  thy  nature,  and  became 

Credulous  and  incredulous  like  thee. 

We,  who  have  met  so  altered,  meet  no  more. 

Mountains  and  seas !  ye  are  not  separation : 

Death!  thou  dividest,  but  unitest  too 

In  everhisting  peace  and  fidth  sincere. 

Confiding  love !  where  is  thy  resting-place ! 

Where  is  thy  truth,  CoviUa ?  wherel . .  Ck>,  go. . 

I  should  believe  thee  and  adore  thee  stilL 

ComUa,  0  Heaven  I  support  me,  or  desert  me 
quite. 
And  leave  me  lifeless  this  too  trying  hour ! 
He  thinks  me  fiuthleas. 

Julian,  He  must  think  thee  so. 

CoviUa,   0  tell  him,  tell  him  all,  when  I  am 
dead  .  . 
He  will  die  too,  and  we  shall  meet  agun. 
He  will  know  all  when  these  sad  eyes  are  dosed. 
Ah  can  not  he  before  \  must  I  appear 
The  vilest . .  0  just  Heaven !  can  it  be  thusi 
I  am ..  all  earth  resounds  it . .  lost,  despised. 
Anguish  and  shame  unutterable  seize  me. 
'Tis  palpable,  no  phantom,  no  delusion. 
No  dreajn  that  wiE^ens  with  o'erwhelming  horror ; 
Spaniard  and  Moor  fight  on  this  ground  alone, 
And  tear  the  arrow  firom  my  bleeding  breast 
To  pierce  my  fiither's,  for  alike  they  fear. 

Julian,  Invulnerable,  unavailable 
Are  we,  alone  perhaps  of  human  kind, 
Nor  life  allures  us  more  nor  death  alarms. 

CoviUa,  Fallen,  unpitied,  unbelieved,  unheard ! 
I  should  have  died  long  earlier.    Oradoos  God ! 
Desert  me  to  my  sufferings,  but  sustain 
My  fiiith  in  thee  I  0  hide  me  from  the  world, 
And  fi^m  yourself,  my  fiither,  from  your  fi)ndncB, 
That  opened  in  this  iidldemess  of  woe 
A  source  of  tears  . .  it  else  had  burst  my  heart, 
Setting  me  free  for  ever :  then  perhi^ 
A  cruel  war  had  not  divided  Spain, 
Had  not  o*ertum'd  her  cities  and  her  altars, 
Had  not  endangered  you  !  0  haste  afiir 
Ere  the  last  dreadful  conflict  that  decides 
Whether  we  live  beneath  a  foreign  sway  .  . 

Julian,  Or  under  him  whose  tyranny  brought 
down  * 
The  curse  upon  his  people.    0  child !  child ! 
Urge  me  no  further,  talk  not  of  the  war. 
Remember  not  our  country. 

CoviUa,  Not  remember  f 

What  have  the  wretched  else  for  consolation  ? 
What  else  have  they  who  pining  feed  their  woe  ? 
Can  I,  or  should  I,  drive  from  memory 
All  that  was  dear  and  sacred  1  all  the  joys 
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Of  mnocence  and  peace  T  when  no  debate 
Wis  in  the  oonvent,  but  what  hymn,  whose  Yoice, 
To  whom  among  the  blessed  it  arose. 
Swelling  so  sweet ;  when  rang  the  vesper-bell 
And  eveiy  finger  ceast  from  the  goitar. 
And  ereiy  tongue  was  silent  through  our  land ; 
When,  from  remotest  earth,  friends  met  again, 
Hnng  on  each  other's  neck,  and  but  embraced. 
So  aacied,  still,  and  peacefrd  was  the  hour. 
Now,  in  what  climate  of  the  wasted  world, 
Not  unmolested  long  by  the  profane. 
Can  I  pour  forth  in  secrecy  to  God 
My  pn^ers  and  my  repentance  1  where  beside 
Is  the  last  sohice  of  the  parting  soul  ? 
Friends,  brethren,  parents,  dear  indeed,  too  dear 
Are  they,  but  somewhat  yet  the  heart  requires. 
That  it  may  leave  them  lighter  and  more  blest. 
Jtdian.  Wide  are  the  r^ons  of  our  &r-fiuned 

land: 
Thou  shalt  arrive  at  her  remotest  bounds. 
See  her  best  people,  choose  some  holiest  house ; 
Whether  where  Castro  frt)m  surrounding  vines 
Hears  the  hoarse  ocean  roar  among  his  caves. 
And,  thro'  the  fissure  in  the  green  churchyard. 
The  wind  wail  loud  the  calmest  summer  day ; 
Or  where  Santona  leans  against  the  hill, 
Hidden  from  sea  and  land  by  groves  and  bowers. 
ChviUa.  0 !  for  one  moment  in  those  pleasant 

scenes 
Thou  plaoest  me,  and  lighter  air  I  breathe : 
Why  could  I  not  have  rested,  and  heard  on ! 
My  voice  dissolves  the  vision  quite  away, 
Outcast  from  virtue,  and  fix>m  nature  too  i 
Jtdian,  Nature  and  virtue !  they  shall  perish 

first. 
God  destined  them  for  thee,  and  thee  for  them, 
Inseparably  and  eternally  I 
The  wisest  and  the  best  will  prize  thee  most. 
And  solitudes  and  cities  will  contend 
Which  shall  receive  thee  kindliest    Sigh  not  so : 
Violence  and  fraud  wUl  never  penetrate 
Where  piety  and  poverty  retire. 
Intractable  to  them  and  valueless. 
And  lookt  at  idly  like  the  fiuse  of  heaven. 
If  strength  be  wanted  for  security, 
Moontdns  the  guard,  forbidding  all  approach 
With  iron-pointed  and  uplifted  gates, 
Thou  wilt  be  welcome  too  in  Aguilar, 
Impeuetrable,  marble-turreted. 
Surveying  from  aloft  the  limpid  ford. 
The  massive  &ne,  the  sylvan  avenue ; 
Whose  hospitality  I  proved  myself 
A  wilHng  leader  in  no  impious  war 
When  £une  and  freedom  urged  me ;  or  mayst 

dweU 
In  Bejfnosa's  dry  and  thriftless  dale, 
Unharvested  beneath  October  moons. 
Among  those  frimk  and  cordial  villagers. 
They  never  saw  us,  and,  poor  simple  souls ! 
So  little  know  they  whom  they  caH  the  great, 
Would  pity  one  another  less  than  us, 
In  iigury,  disaster,  or  distress. 
CdvUla.  But  they  would  ask  each  other  whence 

our 


That  they  might  pity. 

JvUcm,  Best  then  just  beyond. 

In  the  secluded  scenes  where  Ebro  springs 
And  drives  not  from  his  fount  the  fallen  leaf. 
So  motionless  and  tranquil  its  repose. 

ComOa.  Thither  let  us  depart,  and  speedily. 

JtdiaTK  I  can  not  go :  I  live  not  in  the  land 
I  have  reduced  beneath  such  wretchedness : 
And  who  could  leave  the  brave  whose  lives  and 

fortunes 
Hang  on  his  sword  1 

CwfiUa,  Me  thou  canst  leave, 

my  fiither ; 
Ah  yes,  for  it  is  past ;  too  well  thou  seest 
My  life  and  fortunes  rest  not  upon  thee. 
Long,  happily. .  could  it  be  gloriously ! 
Still  mayst  thou  live,  and  save  thy  country  still ! 

Jtdian,  Unconquerable  land  1  unrival'd  race ! 
Whose  bravery,  too  enduring,  rues  alike 
The  power  and  weakness  of  accursed  kings. 
How  cruelly  hast  thou  neglected  me  ! 
Forcing  me  from  thee,  never  to  return, 
Nor  in  thy  pangs  and  struggles  to  partake ! 
I  hear  a  voice  I  'tis  Eg^ona :  come, 
Becall  thy  courage,  dear  unhappy  girl. 
Let  us  away. 

SECOND  ACT:  THIBD  SCENE. 

EaiLORA  enierB, 

Egilonct,  Bemain ;  I  order  thee. 

Attend,  and  do  thy  duty :  I  am  queen, 
Unbent  to  degradation. 

CoviUa,  I  attend 

Ever  most  humbly  and  most  gratefully,  ^ 
My  too  kind  sovran,  cousin  now  no  more. 
Could  1  perform  but  half  the  services 
I  owe  her,  I  were  happy  for  a  time. 
Or  dared  I  show  her  half  my  love,  'twere  bliss. 

JBgilona.  Oh !  I  sink  under  gentleness  like 
thine. 
Thy  sight  is  death  to  me ;  and  yet  'tis  dear. 
The  gaudy  trappings  of  assumptive  state 
Drop  at  tiie  voice  of  nature  to  the  earth. 
Before  thy  feet    I  can  not  force  myself 
To  hate  thee,  to  renounce  thee ;  yet . .  CoviUa ! 
Tet . .  0  distracting  thought !  'tis  hard  to  see. 
Hard  to  converse  with,  to  admire,  to  love. 
As  from  my  soul  I  do,  and  must  do,  thee. 
One  who  hath  robb'd  me  of  aliunde  and  joy. 
All  dignity,  all  fondness.    I  adored 
Boderigo.    He  was  brave,  and  in  discourse 
Most  voluble;  the  masses  of  his  mind 
Were  vast^  but  varied ;  now  absorb'd  in  gloom, 
Miyestic,  not  austere ;  now  their  extent 
Opening  and  waving  in  bright  levity .  . 

Jtdian,  Depart,  my  daughter.    'Twere  as  well 
to  bear 
His  presence  as  his  pnuse.    Go ;  she  will  dream 
This  phantasm  out,  nor  notice  thee  depart 

[CoviLLA  goes, 

JBgUona,   What   pliancy!    what  tenderness! 
what  life ! 
0  for  the  smiles  of  those  who  smile  so  seldom. 
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The  love  of  those  who  know  no  other  love ! 
Such  he  was,  Sgilona,  who  was  thine. 
JuUem.  WhilehewMiiofthy  of  the  realm 'and 

thee. 
\  Egilona,  Can  it  be  true  then,  Julian,  that 

thy  aim 
Ib  soyranly  ?  not  virtae  nor  reyenge  ? 
Julian,  I  BEwear  to  heaven,  nor  I  nor  child  of 

mine 
Ever  shall  monnt  to  this  pollated  throne., 
EgUona,  Then  am  I  yet  a  qaeen.    The  sayago 

Moor 
Who  could  not  conquer  Ceuta  from  thy  sword 
In  his  own  country,  not  with  eyeiy  wile 
Of  his  whole  race,  not  with  his  myriad  crests 
Of  cavaliy,  seen  from  the  Calpian  highths 
Like  locusts  on  the  parcht  and  gleamy  coast, 
Will  never  conquer  Spain. 

Julian,  Spain  then  was  conquered 

When  fell  her  laws  before  the  traitor  king. 


SECOND  ACT:  FOURTH  SCENE. 
Officer  am/nouncea  Opas. 

0  queen,  the  metropolitan  attends 
On  matter  of  high  import  to  the  state, 
And  wishes  to  confer  in  privacy. 

Egilona  (to  Julian),  Adieu  then ;  and  whatever 
betide  the  country, 
Sustain  at  least  the  honours  of  our  house. 

[Julian  goes  h^ore  Opas  erOera, 
Opas,  I  can  not  but  commend,  0  ISgilona, 
Such  resignation  and  such  dignity. 
Indeed  he  is  unworthy;  yet  a  queen 
Bather  to  look  for  peace,  and  live  remote 
From   cities,  and  from  courts,  and  from  her 
lord, 

1  hardly  could  expect  in  one  so  young, 
So  early,  widely,  wondrously,  admired. 

Egilona,  I  am  resolv'd:  religious  men,  good 
Opas, 
In  this  resemble  the  vain  libertine ; 
They  find  in  woman  no  consistency, 
No  virtue  but  devotion,  such  as  comes 
To  infimcy  or  age  or  fear  or  love, 
Seeking  a  place  of  rest,  and  finding  none 
Until  it  soar  to  heaven. 

Opag,  A  spring  of  mind 

That  rises  when  all  pressure  is  removed. 
Firmness  in  pious  and  in  chaste  resolves, 
But  weakness  in  much  fondness;  these,  0  queen, 
I  did  expect,  I  own. 

Egilona,  The  better  part 

Be  mine ;  the  worse  hath  been,  and  is  no  more. 

Opas,  But  if  Boderigo  have  at  length  prevail'd 
That  Egilona  willingly  resigns 
All  claim  to  royalty,  and  casts  away. 
Indifferent  or  estranged,  the  marriage-bond 
His  perjury  tore  asunder,  still  the  church 
Hardly  can  sanction  his  new  nuptial  rites. 

EgUona,  What  art  thou  saying?  what  new 
nuptial  rites  1 

Opaa,  Thou  knowest  not? 


BgHona,  Am  I  a  wife  ?  a  queen  f 

Abandoo  it!  my  claim  to  royalty  f 
Whose  hand  was  on  my  head  when  I  arose 
Queen  of  this  land  t  whose  benediction  sealed 
My  marriage-vowt  who  broke  lit  wis  it  1 1 
And  wouldst  thou,  virtuous  Opas,  wonklii  ikm 

dim 
The  glorious  light  of  thy  declining  days  Y 
Wouldst  thou  administer  the  sacred  vows 
And  sanction  them,  and  bless  them,  for  another. 
And  bid  her  live  in  peace  while  I  am  living  t 
Oo  then ;  I  execrate  and  banish  him 
For  ever  from  my  sight :  we  were  not  bom 
For  happiness  together ;  none  on  earth 
Were  ever  so  diwilmilar  as  we. 
He  is  not  worth  a  tear,  a  wish,  a  thought ; 
Never  was  I  deceived  in  him ;  I  found 
No  tenderness,  no  fondness,  from  the  first 
A  love  of  power,  a  love  of  perfidy. 
Such  is  the  love  that  is  returned  for  mine. 
Ungrateful  man !  *twas  not  the  pageantry 
Of  r^^  state,  the  darions,  nor  the  guard. 
Nor  loyal  valour,  nor  submisdve  beauty. 
Silence  at  my  approach,  awe  at  my  voice. 
Happiness  at  my  smile,  that  led  my  youth 
Toward  Boderigo.    I  had  lived  obscure. 
In  humbleness,  in  poverty,  in  want^ 
Blest,  0  supremely  blest,  with  him  alone ; 
And  he  abandons  me,  rejects  me,  scorns  me, 
Insensible !  inhuman  1  for  another  t 
Thou  shalt  repent  thy  wretched  choice,  fidse  man ! 
Crimes  such  as  thine  call  loudly  for  perdition ; 
Heaven  will  inflict  it,  and  not  I ;  but  I 
Neither  will  &U  alone  nor  live  despised. 

[A  trumpei  mnmdt. 

Opaa,  Peace,  Sgilona  1  he  urrives :  compose 
Thy  turbid  thoughts,  meet  him  with  dignity. 

EgUona.  He  t  in  the  camp  of  Julian  t  trust 
me,  sir. 
He  comes  not  hither,  dares  no  longer  use 
The  signs  of  state,  and  flies  from  every  foe. 

[Betiressome  dutamee. 


SECOND  ACT:  FIFTH  SCENE. 
Enter  Muza  and  Abdalaus. 
Muza  to  Abdalazig,  I  saw  him  but  an  instant, 
and  disguised, 
Tet  this  is  not  the  traitor ;  on  his  brow 
Observe  the  calm  of  wisdom  and  of  years. 
Opas,  Whom  seekest  thou  t 
Muza,  Him  who  was  king  I  seek. 

He  came  arrayed  as  herald  to  this  tent 
Abdalazia,   Thy  daughter!  was  she   nigh? 
perhaps  for  her 
Was  this  disguise. 

Muza.  Here,  Abdalasis,  kings 

Disguise  from  other  causes ;  they  obtain 
Beauty  by  violence,  and  power  by  fraud. 
Treason  was  his  intent :  we  must  admit 
Whoever  come ;  our  numbers  are  too  small 
For  question  or  selection,  and  the  blood 
Of  Spaniards  shall  win  Spain  for  us  to-day. 
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AhdodaziB.  The  wicked  can  not  move   from 
Dndemeath 
Thy  ruling  eye. 

Mtvza,  Right !  Julian  and  Boderigo 

Are  leagued  against  us,  cm  these  tenna  alone, 
That  Julian's  daughter  weds  the  christian  king. 

EgUona  (rushing  forward),  'Tis  true  .  .  and  I 
proclaim  it. 

AbdcUazis.  Heaven  and  earth ! 

Was  it  not  thou,  most  loyely,  most  high-souled. 
Who  wishedst  us  success,  and  me  a  crown  ? 

[Opas  goea  dbrupUy, 

EgUona,  I  giro  it  .  .  I  am  %ilona,  queen 
Of  that  detested  man. 

Abdaiazis,  I  touch  the  hand 

That  cluuns  down  fortune  to  the  throne  of  fiite. 
And  will  avenge  thee ;  for -'twas  thy  command, 
Tis  Heaven's.  Hy  fiither !  what  retards  our  bliss  ? 
Why  art  thou  silent? 

Muza.  Inexperienced  years 

Bather  would  rest  on  the  soft  lap,  I  see. 
Of  pleasure,  after  the  fierce  gusts  of  war. 
O  destiny !  that  callest  me  alone, 
Haplesa,  to  keep  the  toilsome  watch  of  state. 
Painful  to  age,  unnatural  to  youth. 
Adverse  to  fJl  society  of  Mends, 
Equality,  and  liberty,  and  ease. 
The  welcome  cheer  of  the  unbidden  feast, 
The  gay  reply,  light,  sudden,  like  the  leap 
Of  the  young  forester's  unbended  bow. 
But,  above  all,  to  tenderness  at  home, 
And  sweet  security  of  kind  concern 
Even  from  those  who  seem  most  truly  ours. 
Who  would  resign  all  this,  to  be  approacht^ 
Like  a  sick  infant  by  a  canting  nurse. 
To  spread  his  arms  in  darkness,  and  to  find 
One  universal  hollowness  around  1 
Forego  a  little  while  that  bane  of  peace : 
Love  may  be  cherisht 

AhdalaziB.  'Tis  enough ;  I  ask 

No  other  boon. 

Mma,  Not  victory  1 

AbdaUms.  Farewell, 

0  queen !  I  will  deserve  thee ;  why  do  tears 
Silently  drop,  and  slowly,  down  thy  veil  1 

1  shall  return  to  worship  thee,  and  soon ; 
Why  this  affliction  ?    0,  that  I  alone 
Conld  raise  or  could  repress  it ! 

EgUcma,  We  depart. 

Nor  interrupt  your  counsels,  nor  impede ; 
O  may  they  prosper,  whatsoe'er  they  be. 
And  perfidy  soon  meet  its  just  reward  ! 
The  infirm  and  peaceful  Opas  .  .  whither  gonel 

Muzcu  Stay,  daughter ;  not  for  counsel  are  we 
met. 
Bat  to  secure  our  arms  firom  treachery, 
O'erthrow  and  stifle  base  conspiracies. 
Involve  in  his  own  toila  our  fiUse  ally  .  . 

JSgHona,  Author  of  every  woe  I  have  endured ! 
Ah  saerilegious  man !  he  vowed  to  heaven 
None  of  his  blood  should  ever  mount  the  throne. 

Mvsa.  Herein  his  vow  indeed  is  ratified ; 
Tet  fiuthful  ears  have  heard  this  offer  made. 
And  weighty  was  the  conference  that  ensued. 


And  long,  not  dubious ;  for  what  mortal  e'er 

Refused  alliance  with  illustrious  power. 

Though  some  have  given  its  enjoyments  up. 

Tired  and  enfeebled  by  satiety  % 

His  Mends  and  partisans,  'twas  his  pretence. 

Should  pass  uninterrupted ;  hence  his  camp 

Is  open  every  day  to  enemies. 

Tou  look  around,  0  queen,  as  though  you  fear'd 

Their  entrance.    Julian  I  pursue  no  more ; 

Tou  conquer  him.    Return  we.    I  bequeath 

Ruin,  extermination,  not  reproach. 

How  we  may  best  attain  your  peace  and  will 

We  must  consider  in  some  other  place. 

Not,  lady,  in  the  midst  of  snares  and  wiles 

How  to  supplant  your  charms  and  seize  your 

crown. 
I  rescue  it ;  fear  not.    Tes,  we  retire. 
Whatever  is  your  wish  becomes  my  own, 
Nor  is  there  in  this  land  but  who  obeys. 

{He  leads  her  away. 


THIRD  ACT :  FIRST  SCENE. 

Palace  in  Xerea, 

RoDKBiGo  and  Opas. 

Boderigo,  Impossible !  she  could  not  thus  re- 
sign 
Me,  for  a  miscreant  of  Barbaiy, 
A  mere  adventurer ;  but  that  citron  fiice 
Shall  bleach  and  shrivel  the  whole  winter  long, 
There  on  yon  cork-tree  by  the  sallyport 
She  shall  return. 

Opas,  To  fondness  and  to  fiuth  ? 

Dost  thou  retain  thepi,  if  she  could  return  1 
^  Boderigo.  Retain  them?  she  has  forfeited  by 

this 
All  right  to  fondness,  all  to  royalty. 

Opas,  Consider  and  speak  calmly:  she  deserves 
Some  pity,  some  reproof. 

Boderigo.  To  speak  then  calmly. 

Since  thine  eyes  open  and  can  see  her  gmlt  .  . 
Infiunous  and  atrocious !  let  her  go  .  . 
Chains  .  . 

Opas.  What !  in  Muza's  camp  1 

Boderigo.  My  scorn  supreme ! 

Opas.  Say  pity. 

Boderigo.  Ay,  ay,  pity :  that  suits  best. 

I  loved  her,  but  Juid  loved  her ;  three  whole  years 
Of  pleasure,  and  of  varied'pleasure  too. 
Had  worn  the  soft  impression  half  away. 
What  I  once  felt,  I  would  recall ;  the  faint 
Responsive  voice  grew  fiiinter  each  reply : 
Imagination  sank  amid  the  scenes 
It  labour'd  to  create :  the  vivid  joy 
Of  fleeting  youth  I  foUow'd  and  possest. 
'Tis  the  fbrst  moment  of  the  tenderest  hour, 
'Tis  the  first  mien  on  entering  new  delighta. 
We  give  our  peace,  our  power,  our  souls,  for  these. 

OpcM.  Thou  hast ;  and  what  remains  1 

Boderigo.  Roderigo:  one 

Whom  hatred  can  not  reach  nor  love  cast  down. 

Opas.  Nor  gratitude  nor  pity  nor  remorse 
Call  back,  nor  vows  nor  earth  nor  heaven  controul. 
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But  art  thoQ  free  and  happy  1  art  thou  safe  1 
By  shrewd  contempt  the  humblest  may  chastise 
Whom  scarlet  and  its  ermine  can  not  scare. 
And  the  sword  skulks  for  eyerywhere  in  vain. 
Thee  the  poor  victim  of  thy  outrages. 
Woman,  with  all  her  weakness,  may  despise. 

Roderigo.  But  first  let  quiet  age  have  intervened. 

Opa»,  Ne*er  will  the  peace  or  apathy  of  age 
Be  thine,  or  twilight  steal  upon  thy  day. 
The  violent  choose,  but  can  not  dumge,  their  end ; 
Violence,  by  man  or  nature,  must  be  theirs ;  ^ 
Thine  it  must  be ;  and  who  to  pity  thee  ? 

Roderigo,  Behold  my  solace  1  none.    I  want  no 
pity. 

Opaa,  Proclaim  we  those  the  happiest  of  man- 
kind 
Who  never  knew  a  want  1  0  what  a  curse 
To  thee  this  utter  ignorance  of  thine ! 
Julian,  whom  all  the  good  commiserate. 
Sees  thee  below  him  fiur  in  happiness. 
A  state  indeed  of  no  quick  restlessness, 
No  glancing  agitation,  one  vast  swell 
Of  melancholy,  deep,  impassable. 
Interminable,  where  his  spirit  alone 
Broods  and  o'ershadows  all,  bears  him  from  earth. 
And  purifies  his  chasten'd  soul  for  heaven. 
Both  heaven  and  earth  shall  frx>m  thy  grasp  recede. 
Whether  on  death  or  life  thou  aiguest, 
Untutor'd  savage  or  corrupted  heathen 
Avows  no  sentiment  so  vile  as  thine. 

Roderigo,  Nor  feels  1 

Opaa.  0  human  nature !  I  have  heard 

The  secrets  of  the  soul,  and  pitied  thee. 
Bad  and  accursed  things  have  men  confessed 
Before  me,  but  have  left  them  unarrayed. 
Naked,  and  shivering  with  deformity. 
The  troubled  dreams  and  deafening  gush  of  youth 
Fling  o'er  the  hucj,  struggling  to  be  free. 
Discordant  and  impracticable  things : 
If  the  good  shudder  at  their  past  escapes, 
Shall  not  the  wicked  shudder  at  their  crimes  t 
They  shall :  and  I  denounce  upon  thy  head 
God's  vengeance :  thou  shalt  rule  this  land  no 
more. 

Roderigo,  What  I  my  own  kindred  leave  me 
and  renounce  me  1 

Opov.  Kindred  t  and  is  there  any  in  our  world 
So  near  us  as  those  sources  of  all  Joy, 
Those  on  whose  bosom  every  gale  of  life 
Blows  softly,  who  reflect  our  images 
In  loveliness  through  sorrows  and  through  age. 
And  bear  them  onward  fiur  beyond  the  grave  1 

Roderigo,  Methinks,  most  reverend  Opas,  not 
inapt 
Are  these  fiur  views ;  arise  they  firom  Seville  ? 

Opaa,  He  who  can  scoff  at  them,  may  scoff  at  me. 
Such  are  we,  that  the  Giver  of  all  Good 
Shall,  in  the  heart  he  purifies,  possess 
The  latest  love ;  the  earliest,  no,  not  there ! 
I  've  known  the  firm  and  fidthfiil :  even  from  them 
Life's  eddying  spring  shed  the  first  bloom  on  earth. 
I  pity  them,  but  ask  their  pity  too : 
I  love  the  happiness  of  men,  and  praise 
And  sanctify  the  blessings  I  renounce. 


Roderigo,  Tet  would  thy  baleful  influence  under- 
mine 
The  heaven-appointed  throne. 

Opas,  The  throne  of  guilt 

Obdurate,  without  plea,  without  remorse. 

Roderigo,  What  power  hast  thou  ?  perhaps  thou 
soon  wilt  want 
A  place  of  refuge. 

Opas,  Bather  say,  perhaps 

My  place  of  refuge  will  recdve  me  soon. 
Gould  I  extend  it  even  to  thy  crimes, 
It  should  be  open ;  but  the  wrath  of  heav^ 
Turns  them  against  thee  and  subverts  thy  swiy : 
It  leaves  thee  not,  what  wickedness  and  woe 
Oft  in  their  drear  communion  taste  together, 
Hope  and  repentance. 

Roderigo,  But  it  leaves  me  sniu^ 

Vigour  of  soul  and  body,  and  a  race 
Subject  by  law  and  dutiful  by  choice. 
Whose  lumd  is  never  to  be  holden  frust 
Within  the  closing  cleft  of  gnarled  creeds ; 
No  easy  prey  for  Uieee  vile  mitred  Moors. 
I,  who  received  thy  homage,  may  retort 
Thy  threats,  vain  prelate,  and  abase  thy  pride. 

Opas,  Low  must  be  those  whom  mortal  cu 
sink  lower. 
Nor  high  are  they  whom  human  power  may  nise. 

Roderigo,  Judge  now :  for  hear  the  signal 

Opas,  And  derides 

Thy  buoyant  heart  the  dubious  gnlphs  of  war  t 
Trumpets  may  sound,  and  not  to  victory. 

Roderigo,  The  traitor  and  his  daughter  fed  my 
power. 

Opas,    Just  God !  avert  it ! 

Roderigo.  Seise  this  rebel  priest 

I  will  alone  subdue  my  enemies.  [Ooe>  out 


THIRD  ACT:  SECOND  SCBNB. 
Ramibo  a^nd  Osxa  emier  from  opposite  sides, 
RanUro,  Where  is  the  kingt  his  car  is  at  the 
g»te. 
His  ministers  attend  him,  but  his  foes 
Are  yet  more  prompt,  nor  will  await  delay. 
Osma,  Nor  need  they,  for  he  meets  them  u  I 

speak. 
Ramiro,  With  all  his  forces  1  or  our  cause  it 
lost 
Julian  and  Sisabert  surround  the  walls. 
Osma,  Surround,  sayst  thou  1  enter  they  not 

the  gates  ? 
Ramiro,  Perhaps  ere  now  they  enter. 
Osma,  Sisabert 

Brings  him  our  prisoner. 

Ramiro.  They  are  friends !  they  heU 

A  parley ;  and  the  soldiers,  when  they  saw 
Count  Julian,  lowered  their  arms  and  haUM  him 
king. 
Osma,  How  1  and  he  leads  them  in  the  name 

of  king? 
Ramiro,  He  leads  them ;  but  amid  that  accla- 
mation 
He  tum'd  away  his  head,  and  call'd  for  vengeance. 
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I       Osnuu  In  Siflabert,  and  in  the  cavalry 
I    He  led,  were  all  our.  hopes. 

Op<u,  Woe,  woe  is  theirs 

Who  have  no  other. 

Osmck  What  are  thine  1  obey 

The  just  commands  of  our  offended  king : 
Conduct  him  to  the  tower .  *  off .  *  instantly. 

[Guard  hesttatea :  Opas  goes. 
Bamiro,  let  us  haste  to  reinforce .  . 

Ramiro.  Hark  1  is  the  king  defeated  1  hark ! 

(kmct,  I  hear 

Such  acclamation  as  from  victory 
Arises  not,  but  rather  from  revolt^ 
Reiterated,  interrupted,  lost. 
Favour  like  this  his  genius  will  retrieve 
By  time  or  promises  or  chastisement, 
Whichever  he  choose ;  the  speediest  is  the  best 
His  danger  and  his  glory  let  us  share ; 
^Tis  oun  to  serve  him. 

Raudro.  While  he  rules  'tis  ours. 

What  chariot-wheels  are  thundering  o'er  the 
bridge  ? 

Otma,  Boderigo's;  I  well  know  them. 

Bamiro.  Now,  the  burst 

Of  acclamation  !  now !  again,  again. 

(hma.  I  know  the  voices ;  they  are  for  Boderigo. 

Ramiro.  Stay,  I  entreat  thee.    One  hath  now 
prevail'd. 
So  &r  is  certain. 

Otma.  Ay,  the  right  prevaila 

Ramiro,  Transient  and  vain  their  Joyance  who 
rejoice 
Precipitately  and  intemperately. 
And  bitter  thoughts  grow  up  where'er  it  fell. 

Otma.  Nor  vain  and  transient  theirs  who  idly 
float 
Down  popularity's  unfertile  stream. 
And  fimcy  all  their  own  that  rises  round. 

Ramiro,  If  thou  yet  lovest,  as  I  know  thou  dost. 
Thy  king.  . 

ChnujL  I  love  him ;  for  he  owes  me  much, 

Brave  soul !  and  can  not,  though  he  would,  repay. 
Service  and  faith,  pure  &ith  and  service  hard. 
Throughout  his  reign,  if  these  things  be  desert. 
These  have  I  borne  toward  him,  and  still  bear. 

Ramiro,  Come,  from  thy  solitary  eyrie  come. 
And  share  the  prey,  so  plenteous  and  profuse. 
Which  a  less  valorous  brood  will  else  consume. 
Much  fruit  is  shaken  down  in  civil  storms : 
And  shall  not  orderly  and  loyal  hands 
Gather  it  up  1  (Loud  ihxmU.)  Again !  and  yet 

refhsel 
How  different  are  those  citizens  without 
From  thee !  from  thy  serenity !  thy  arch. 
Thy  firmament,  of  intrepidity ! 
For  their  new  lord,  whom  they  have  never  served. 
Afraid  were  they  to  shout,  and  only  struck 
The  pavement  with  their  ferrels  and  their  feet : 
Now  they  are  certain  of  the  great  event 
Voices  and  hands  they  raise,  and  all  contend 
Who  shall  be  bravest  in  applauding  most. 
Knowest  thou  these  1 

Osma.  Their  voices  I  know  well  <  . 

And  can  they  shout  for  him  they  would  have  slain? 


A  prince  untried  they  welcome ;  soon  their  doubts 
Are  blown  afar. 

Ramiro,  Yes,  brighter  scenes  arise. 

The  disunited  he  alone  unites. 
The  weak  with  hope  he  strengthens,  and  the  strong 
With  justice. 

Omna.  Wait :  praise  him  when  time  hath 

given 
A  soundness  and  consistency  to  praise  : 
He  shares  it  amply  who  bestows  it  right. 

Ramiro,  Doubtest  thou  1 

Oama.  Be  it  so :  let  us  away ; 

New  courtiers  come. 

Ramiro,  And  why  not  join  the  new  1 

Let  us  attend  him  and  congratulate ; 
Come  on ;  they  enter. 

Osma,  This  is  now  my  post 

No  longer :  I  could  face  them  in  the  field, 
I  can  not  here. 

Ramiro,  To-morrow  all  may  change ; 

Be  comforted. 

Omna,  I  want  nor  change  nor  comfort. 

Ramiro,  The  prisoner's  voice ! 

Otma,  The  metropolitan's  1 

Triumph  he  may . .  not  over  me  forgiven. 
This  way,  and  thro'  the  chapel :  none  are  there. 

[Qoeaout. 

THIBD  ACT:  THIBD  SCENE. 
Opas  ami^SisABEBT. 

Op04,  The  royal  threat  still  sounds  along  these 
halls: 
Hardly  his  foot  hath  past  them,  and  he  flees 
From  his  own  treachery ;  all  his  pride,  his  hopes. 
Are  Bcatter'd  at  a  breath ;  even  courage  faUs 
Now  &lsehood  sinks  from  under  him.    Behold, 
Again  art  thou  where  reign'd  thy  ancestors ; 
Behold  the  chapel  of  thy  earliest  prayers. 
Where  I,  whose  chains  are  sunder'd  at  thy  sight 
Ere  they  could  close  around  these  aged  limbs, 
Beceived  and  blest  thee,  when  thy  mother's  arm 
Was  doubtful  if  it  loost  the^ !  with  delight 
Have  I  observed  the  promises  we  made 
Deeply  imprest  and  manfully  perform'd. 
Now,  to  thyself  beneficent,  0  prince. 
Never  henceforth  renew  those  weak  complaints 
Against  Covilla's  vows  and  Julian's  faith, 
His  honour  broken,  and  her  heart  estranged. 
0,  if  thou  boldest  peace  or  glory  dear. 
Away  with  jealousy;  brave  Sisabert, 
Smite  from  thy  bosom,  smite  that  scorpion  down  : 
It  swells  and  hardens  amid  mildew'd  hopes, 
O'erspreads  and  blackens  whatever  most  delights. 
And  renders  us,  haters  of  loveliness. 
The  lowest  of  the  fiends :  ambition  led 
The  higher  on,  furious  to  dispossess. 
From  admiration  sprung  and  frenzied  love. 
This  disingenuous  soul-debasing  passion. 
Rising  from  abject  and  most  sordid  fear. 
Consumes  the  vitals,  pines,  and  never  dies. 
For  Julian's  truth  have  I  not  pledged  my  own  ? 
Have  I  not  sworn  Covillaweds  no  other? 

Sisabert.  Her  persecutor  have  not  I  chastised  ? 
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Have  not  I  fought  for  Julian,  won  the  town. 
And  liberated  thee  1 

Opas.  But  left  for  him 

The  dangers  of  pursuit,  of  ambuscade. 
Of  absence  from  thy  high  and  splendid  name. 

SisaherL  Do  probity  and  truth  want  such 
supports  1 

Opas.  Gryphons  and  eagles,  ivory  and  gold. 
Can  add  no  clearness  to  the  lamp  above. 
But  many  look  for  them  in  palaces 
Who  have  them  not,  and  want  them  not,  at  home. 
Virtue  and  valour  and  experience 
Are  never  trusted  by  themselves  alone 
Further  than  infmcy  and  idiocy : 
The  men  around  him,  not  the  man  himself. 
Are  lookt  at,  and  by  these  is  he  preferr'd. 
'Tis  the  green  mantle  of  the  warrener 
And  his  loud  whistle  that  alone  attract 
The  lofty  gazes  of  the  noble  herd  : 
And  thus,  without  thy  countenance  and  help 
Feeble  and  &int  is  yet  our  confidence. 
Brief  perhaps  our  success. 

Sisabert.  Should  I  resign 

To  Abdalazis  her  I  once  adored  ? 
He  truly,  he  must  wed  a  Spanish  queen ! 
He  rule  in  Spain !  ah !  whom  could  any  land. 
Obey  so  gladly  as  the  meek,  the  humble. 
The  friend  of  all  who  have  no  friend  beside, 
Covilla  I  could  he  choose  or  could  he  find 
Anothet*  who  might  so  confirm  his  power  1 
And  now  indeed  from  long  domestic  wars 
Who  else  survives  of  all  our  ancient  house  % 

Opas.  ButBgilona. 

Sisabert,  Vainly  she  upbraids 

Boderigo. 

Opas.      She  divorces  him,  abjures. 
And  carries  vengeance  to  that  hideous  highth 
Which  piety  and  chastity  would  shrink 
To  look  frt)m,  on  the  world  or  on  themselves. 

SisaherL  She  may  forgive  him  yet 

Opas.  Ah,  Sisabert! 

Wretched  are  those  a  woman  has  forgiven : 
With  her  foi^veness  ne'er  hath  love  retum'd. 
Te  know  not  till  too  late  th&  filmy  tie 
That  holds  heaven's  precious  boon  eternally 
To  such  as  fondly  cherish  her;  once  go 
Driven  by  mad  passion,  strike  but  at  her  peace, 
And,  though  she  step  aside  from  broad  reproach. 
Yet  every  softer  virtue  dies  away. 
Beaming  with  virtue  inaccessible 
Stood  Egilona ;  for  her  lord  she  lived, 
And  for  the  heavens  that  raised  her  sphere  so 

high: 
All  thoughts  were  on  her,  all,  beside  her  own. 
Negligent  as  the  blossoms  of  the  field, 
Array'd  in  candour  and  simplicity. 
Before  her  path  she  heard  the  streams  of  joy 
Murmur  her  name  in  all  their  cadences. 
Saw  them  in  every  scene,  in  light,  in  shade. 
Reflect  her  image,  but  acknowledge  them 
Hers  most  complete  when  flowing  from  her  most. 
All  things  in  want  of  her,  herself  of  none. 
Pomp  and  dominion  lay  beneath  her  feet 
Unfelt  and  unregarded.    Now  behold 


The  earthly  passions  war  against  the  heavenly ! 
Pride  against  love,  ambition  and  revenge 
Against  devotion  and  compliancy  : 
Her  glorious  beams  adversity  hath  blunted ; 
And  coming  nearer  to  our  quiet  view. 
The  original  clay  of  coarse  mortality 
Hardens  and  flaws  around  her. 

Sisabert.  Every  germ 

Of  virtue  perishes  when  love  recedes 
From  those  hot  shifting  sands,  the  female  heart 

OjHis.  His  was  the  fitult;  be  his  the  punishmeni 
'TIS  not  their  own  crimes  only,  men  commit. 
They  harrow  them  into  another's  breast, 
And  they  shall  reap  the  bitter  growth  with  pain. 

Sisabert,  Yes,  blooming  royalty  will  first  attract 
These  creatures  of  the  desert.    Now  I  breathe 
More  freely.    She  is  theirs  if  1  pursue 
The  fugitive  again.    He  well  deserves 
The  death  he  flies  frouL     Stay!   Don  Juliaa 

twice 
Call'd  him  alond,  and  he,  methinks,  replied. 
Could  not  I  have  remain'd  a  moment  more 
And  seen  the  end  1  although  with  hurried  voice 
He  bade  me  intercept  the  scattered  foes. 
And  hold  the  city  barr'd  to  their  return. 
May  Egilona  be  another's  wife 
Whether  he  die  or  live !  but  oh !  Covilla ! 
She  never  can  be  mine !  yet  she  may  be 
Still  happy . .  no,  Covilla,  no . .  not  happy, 
But  more  deserving  happiness  without  it 
Mine  never !  nor  another's,    'Tis  enough. 
The  tears  I  shed  no  rival  can  deride ; 
In  the  fond  intercourse  a  name  once  eherisht 
Will  never  be  defended  by  £unt  smiles. 
Nor  given  up  with  vows  of  alter'd  love. 
And  is  the  passion  of  my  soul  at  last 
Reduced  to  this  1  is  this  my  happiness  ? 
This  my  sole  comfort  ?  this  the  close  of  all 
Those  promises,  those  tears,  those  last  adieus, 
And  those  long  vigils  for  the  morrow's  dawn  1 

Opas.  Arouse  thee !  be  thyselfl    0  Sisabert, 
Awi^e  to  glory  fix)m  these  feverish  dreams: 
The  enemy  is  in  our  land ;  two  enemies ; 
We  must  quell  both  :  shame  on  us  if  we  fiiil. 

Sisabert.  Incredible !  a  nation  be  subdued 
Peopled  as  ours. 

Opas.  Corruption  may  subvert 

What  force  could  never. 

Sisabert  Traitors  may. 

Opas.  Alas ! 

If  traitors  can,  the  baMs  is  but  fraiL 
I  mean  such  traitors  as  the  vacant  world 
Echoes  most  stunningly :  not  fur-robed  knaves 
Whose  whispers  raise  Uie  dreaming  bloodhound's 

ear 
Against  benighted  fiunisht  wanderers, 
While  with  remorseless  guilt  they  undermine 
Palace  and  shed,  their  very  Other's  house. 
0  blind !  their  own,  their  children's  heritage. 
To  leave  more  ample  space  for  fearful  wealth. 
Plunder  in  some  most  harmless  guise  they  swathe, 
Call  it  some  very  meek  and  hallow'd  name, 
Some  known  and  borne  by  their  good  fore&tben» 
And  own  and  vaunt  it  thus  redeem'd  firom  am. 
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These  are  the  plagnes  heaven  sends  o'er  every 

land 
Before  it  sink .  .  the  portents  of  the  street. 
Not  of  the  air . .  lest  nations  should  complain 
Of  distance  or  of  dimness  in  the  signs, 
Flaring  from  &rto  Wisdom's  eye  alone  : 
These  are  the  last :  these,  when  the  sun  rides  high 
In  the  forenoon  of  doomsday,  revelling. 
Make  men  abhor  the  earth,  arraign  the  skies. 
Te  who  behold  them  spoil  field  after  field. 
Despising  them  in  individual  strength. 
Not  with  one  torrent  sweeping  them  away 
Into  the  ocean  of  eternity. 
Arise  !  despatch !  no  renovating  gale. 
No  second  spring  awaits  yon :  up,  begone, 
If  yon  have  force  and  courage  even  for  flight. 
The  blast  of  dissolution  is  behind. 

Sisabert  How  terrible !  how  true !  what  voice 
like  thine 
Can  rouse  and  warn  the  nation !  If  she  rise. 
Say,  whither  go,  where  stop  we] 

Opaa,  God  will  guide. 

Let  us  pursue  the  oppressor  to  destruction ; 
The  rest  is  Heaven's :  must  we  move  no  step 
Because  we  can  not  see  the  boundaries 
Of  our  long  way,  and  every  stone  between  1 

SisaberL  Is  not  thy  vengeance  for  the  late 
affi^)nt, 
For  threats  and  outrage  and  imprisonment? 

Opas.  For  outrage,  yes;  imprisonment  and 
threats 
I  pardon  him,  and  whatsoever  ill 
He  could  do  me. 

SisaberL  To  hold  Covilla  from  me ! 

To  urge  her  into  vows  against  her  faith, 
Against  her  beauty,  youth,  and  inclination. 
Without  her  mother's  blessing,  nay,  without 
Her  Other's  knowledge  and  authority. 
So  that  she  never  will  behold  me  more. 
Flying  afar  for  refuge  and  for  help 
Where  never  friend  but  God  will  comfort  her ! 

Opas.  These  and  more  barbarous  deeds  were 
perpetrated. 

Sisabert  Yet  her  proud  fiither  deign'd  not  to 
inform 

Me,  whom  he  loved  and  taught,  in  peace  and  war, 
Me,  whom  he  called  his  son,  before  I  hoped 
To  merit  it  by  marriage  or  by  arms. 
He  ofier'd  no  excuse,  no  plea ;  ezprest 
No  sorrow;  but  with  firm  un&ltering  voice 
Commanded  me . .  I  trembled  as  he  spoke  . . 
To  follow  where  he  led,  redress  his  wrongs. 
And  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  child. 
He  call'd  on  God,  the  witness  of  his  cause. 
On  Spain,  the  partner  of  his  victories ; 
And  yet  amid  these  animating  words 
Rolled  the  huge  tear  down  his  unvisor'd  &cc ; 
A  general  swell  of  indignation  rose 
Thro'  the  long  line,  sobs  burst  from  every  breast. 
Hardly  one  voice  succeeded ;  you  might  hear 
The  impatient  hoof  strike  the  soft  sandy  pl^. 
But  when  the  gates  flew  open,  and  the  king 
In  his  high  car  come  forth  trimphantly. 
Then  was  Count  Julian's  stature  more  elate ; 


Tremendous  was  the  smile  that  smote  the  eyes 
Of  all  he  past.    '  Fathers,  and  sons,  and  brothers* 
He  cried,  *  1  fight  your  batUeSy  foUaw  me  ! 
Soldiers,  we  know  tw  danger  but  disgrace  !  * 
*  Father,  and  general,  arui  king,^  they  shout. 
And  would  proclaim  him :  back  he  cast  his  face. 
Pallid  with  grie^  and   one   loud   groan  burst 

forth; 
It  kindled  vengeance  thro*  the  Asturian  ranks. 
And  they  soon  scatter'd,  as  the  blasts  of  heaven 
Scatter  the  leaves  and  dust,  the  astonisht  foe. 

Opas,  And  doubtest  thou  his  truth  ? 

Sisabert.  I  love . .  and  doubt . . 

Fight . .  and  believe :  Rodrigo  spoke  untruths ; 
In  him  I  place  no  trust ;  but  Julian  holds 
Truths  in  reserve ;  how  should  I  quite  confide ! 

Opas.  By  sorrows  thou  beholdest  him  opprest; 
Doubt  the  more  prosperous.    March,  Sisabert, 
Once  more  against  his  enemy  and  ours : 
Much  hath  been  done,  but  much  there  yet  remains. 


FOURTH  ACT :  FIRST  SCENK 

Tent  of  Julian. 

RoDEBiGo  and  Julian. 

Julian.  The  people  had  deserted  thee,  and 
throng'd 
My  standard,  had  I  raised  it,  at  the  first ; 
But  once  subsiding,  and  no  voice  of  mine 
Calling  by  name  each  grievance  to  each  man. 
They,  silent  and  submissive  by  degrees. 
Bore  thy  hard  yoke,  and,  hadst  thou  but  op- 
prest, 
Would  still  have  borne  it:  thou  hast  now  de- 
ceived; 
Thou  hast  done  all  a  foreign  foe  could  do 
And  more  against  them ;  with  ingratitude 
Not  hell  itself  could  arm  the  foreign  foe ; 
'Tis  forged  at  home  and  kills  not  from  a&r. 
Amid  whate'er  vain  glories  fell  upon 
Thy  rainbow  span  of  power,  which  I  dissolve. 
Boast  not  how  thou  confenedst  wealth  and  rank, 
How  thou  preservedst  me,  my  family. 
All  my  distinctions,  all  my  offices. 
When  Witiza  was  murder'd ;  that  I  stand 
Count  Julian  at  this  hour  by  special  grace. 
The  sword  of  Julian  saved  the  walls  of  Ceuta, 
And  not  the  shadow  that  attends  his  name : 
It  was  no  badge,  no  title,  that  o'erthrew 
Soldier  and  steed  and  engine.    Don  Roderigo  ! 
The  truly  and  the  fidsely  great  here  differ  : 
These  by  dull  wealth  or  daring  fraud  advance ; 
Him  the  Almighty  calls  amid  his  people 
To  sway  the  wills  and  passions  of  mankind. 
The  weak  of  heart  and  intellect  beheld 
Thy  splendour,  and  adored  thee  lord  of  Spain : 
I  rose . .  Roderigo  lords  o'er  Spain  no  more. 
Roderigo.  Now  to  a  traitor's  add  a  boaster's 

name. 
Julian.  Shameless  and  arrogant,   dost    thou 
believe 
I  boast  for  pride  or  pastime  1  forced  to  boast, 
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Truth  costs  me  more  than  fidsehood  e*er  cost  thee. 
Diyested  of  that  purple  of  the  soul, 
That  potency,  that  palm  of  wise  ambition. 
Cast  headlong  by  thy  madness  from  that  high, 
That  only  eminence  'twixt  earth  and  heaven. 
Virtue,  which  some  desert,  but  none  despise. 
Whether  thou  art  beheld  again  on  earth. 
Whether  a  captive  or  a  fugitive, 
Miner  or  galley-slave,  depends  on  me ; 
But  he  alone  who  made  me  what  I  am 
Can  make  me  greater  or  can  make  me  less. 

Roderigo.  Chance,  and  chance  only,  threw  me 
in  thy  power ; 
Give  me  my  sword  again  and  try  my  strength. 

Julian.  I  tried  it  in  the  front  of  thousandfl. 

Roderigo,  Death 

At  least  vouchsafe  me  from  a  soldier's  hand. 

Julian.  I  love  to  hear  thee  ask  it :  now  my  own 
Would  not  be  bitter ;  no,  nor  immature. 

Roderigo.  Defy  it,  say  thou  rather. 

Julian.  Death  itself 

Shall  not  be  granted  thee,  unless  from  Gk>d ; 
A  dole  from  his  and  from  no  other  hand. 
Thou  shalt  now  hear  and  own  thine  infamy. 

Roderigo.  Chains,  dungeons,  tortures . .  but  I 
hear  no  more. 

Julian.  Silence,  thou  wretch  !  live  on  .  .  ay, 
live . .  abhorr'd. 
Thou  shalt  have  tortures,  dungeons,  chains  enough ; 
They  naturally  rise  and  grow  around 
Monsters  like  thee,  everywhere,  and  for  ever. 

Roderigo.  Insulter  of  the  fiUlen !  must  I  endure 
Commands  as  well  as  threats  1  my  vassal's  too  ? 
Nor  breathe  fr^m  underneath  his  trampling  feetl 

Julian.  Could  I  speak  patiently  who  speak  to 
thee, 
I  would  say  more  :  part  of  thy  punishment 
It  should  be,  to  be  taught. 

Roderigo.  Beserve  thy  wisdom 

Until  thy  patience  come,  its  best  ally  : 
I  learn  no  lore,  of  peace  or  war,  from  thee. 

Julian.  No,  thou   shalt  study  soon  another 
tongue. 
And  suns  more  ardent  shall  mature  thy  mind. 
Either  the  cross  thou  bearest,  and  thy  knees 
Among  the  silent  caves  of  Palestine 
Wear  Uie  sharp  flints  away  with  midnight  prayer. 
Or  thou  shalt  keep  the  fiists  of  Barbary, 
Shalt  wait  amid  the  crowds  that  throng  the  well 
From  sultry  noon  till  the  skies  fiide  again, 
To  draw  up  water  and  to  bring  it  home 
In  the  crackt  gourd  of  some  vile  testy  knave. 
Who  spurns  thee  back  with  bastinaded  foot 
For  ignorance  or  delay  of  his  command. 

Roderigo,  Bather  the  poison  or  the  bowstring. 

Julian.  Slaves 

To  other's  passions  die  such  deaths  as  those : 
Slaves  to  their  own  should  die . . 

Roderigo.  What  worse  1 

Julian,  Theur  own. 

Roderigo.  Is  this  thy  counsel,  renegade  1 

Julian.  Not  mine : 

I  point  a  better  path,  nay,  force  thee  on. 
I  shelter  thee  from  every  brave  man's  sword 


While  I  am  near  thee :  I  bestow  on  thee 
Life  :  if  thou  die,  *tis  when  thou  sojoumest 
Protected  by  this  arm  and  voice  no  more : 
»Tis  slavishly,  'tis  ignominiously, 
'Tis  by  a  villain's  knife. 

Roderigo.  By  whose  ? 

Julian.  Roderigo's. 

Roderigo,  0  powers  of  vengeance !  must  I  hear ! 

..endure!.. 
Livel 
Julian.  Call  thy  vassals :  no  1  then  wipe  the 

drops 
Of  froward  childhood  frt>m  thy  shameless  eyes. 
So  !  thou  canst  weep  for  passion ;  not  for  pity. 
Roderigo.  One  hour  ago  I  ruled  all  Spain!  a 

camp 
Not  laiger  than  a  sheepfold  stood  alone 
Against  me :  now,  no  friend  throughout  the  worid 
Follows  my  steps  or  hearkens  to  my  call. 
Behold  the  turns  of  fortune,  and  expect 
No  better :  of  all  fidthless  men  the  Moors 
Are  the  most  Mthless :  from  thy  own  experience 
Thou  canst  not  value  nor  rely  on  them. 
Julian,  1  value  not  the  mass  that  makes  my 

sword, 
Tet  while  I  use  it  I  rely  on  it. 
Roderigo.  Julian,  thy  gloomy  soul  still  me- 
ditates.. 
Plainly  I  see  it . .  death  to  me . .  pursue 
The  dictates  of  thy  leaders,  let  revenge 
Have  its  full  sway,  let  Barbary  prevail, 
And  the  pure  creed  her  elders  have  embraced : 
Those  placid  sages  hold  assassination 
A  most  compendious  supplement  to  law. 
Julian.  Thou  knowest  not  the  one^  nor  I  the 

other. 
Tom  hast  thou  from  me  all  my  soul  held  dear. 
Her  form,  her  voice,  all,  hast  thou  banisht  frx>m 

me. 
Nor  dare  I,  wretched  as  I  am !  recall 
Those  solaces  of  every  grief  erewhile. 
I  stand  abased  before  insulting  crime, 
I  &lter  like  a  criminal  myself; 
The  hand  that  hurl'd  thy  chariot  o'er  its  wheels, 
That  held  thy  steeds  erect  and  motionless 
As  molten  statues  on  son  -^  palaoe^te. 
Shakes  as  with  palsied  age  oefore  thee  now. 
Gone  is  the  treasure  of  my  heart  for  ever. 
Without  a  &ther,  mother,  friend,  or  name. 
Daughter  of  Julian . .  Suc^  was  her  delight . . 
Such  was  mine  too  !  what  pride  more  innocent^ 
What  surely  less  deserving  pangs  like  these. 
Than  springs  from  filial  and  parental  love ! 
Debarr'd  from  every  hope  that  issues  forth 
To  meet  the  balmy  breath  of  early  life. 
Her  sadden'd  days,  all  cold  and  colourless, 
Will  stretch  before  her  their  whole  weary  length 
Amid  the  sameness  of  obscurity. 
She  wanted  not  seclusion  to  unveil 
Her  thoughts  to  heaven,  cloister,  nor  midnight 

bell; 
She  found  it  in  all  places,  at  all  hours : 
While  to  assuage  my  labours  she  indulged 
A  playfulness  that  diunn'd  a  mother's  eye. 
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Still  to  avert  my  perils  there  arose 
A  piety  that  eren  firom  me  retired. 
Roderigo,  Such  was  she !  what  am  I !  those 
are  the  arms 
That  are  triumphant  when  the  battle  fails. 

0  Julian !  Julian  !  all  thy  former  words 
Struck  but  the  imbecile  plumes  of  yanity. 
These  thro'  its  steely  coverings  pierce  the  heart 

1  ask  not  life  nor  death ;  but,  if  I  live. 
Send  my  most  bitter  enemy  to  watch 
My  secret  paths,  send  poverty,  send  pain .  . 
I  will  add  more . .  wise  as  thou  art,  thou  knowest 
No  foe  more  furious  than  for^ven  kings. 
I  ask  not  then  what  thou  wouldst  never  grant : 
May  heaven,  O  Julian,  from  thy  hand  receive 
A  pardon'd  man,  a  chasten'd  criminal. 

Julian,  This  further  curse  hast  thou  inflicted ; 
wretch! 
I  can  not  pardon  thee. 

Roderigo,  Thy  tone,  thy  mien, 

Refute  those  words. 

Jtdicm,  No . .  I  can  noi  forgive. 

Roderigo.   Upon  my  knee,  my  conqueror,  I 
implore ! 
Upon  the  earth,  before  thy  feet . .  hard  heart  t 

Julian.  Audacious  !  hast  thou  never  heard 
that  prayer 
And  scom'd  it  ?  'tis  the  last  thou  shonldst  repeat. 
Upon  the  earth !  upon  her  knees !  0  God? 

Roderigo.  Besemble  not  a  wretch  so  lost  as  I : 
Be  better ;  0 !  be  happier ;  and  pronounce  it 

Julian,  I  swerve  not  from  my  purpose :  thou 
art  mine, 
Conquered ;  and  I  have  sworn  to  dedicate. 
Like  a  torn  banner  on  my  chapel's  roof. 
Thee  to  that  power  from  whom  thou  hast  rebelled. 
Expiate  thy  crimes  by  prayer,  by  penances. 

Roderigo.   Hasten  the  hour  of  trial,  speak  of 
peace. 
Pardon  me  not  then,  but  with  purer  lips 
Implore  of  God,  who  tcovld  hear  thee,  to  pardon. 

Julian.    Hope  it  I  may  .  .  pronounce  it  .  .  0 
Boderigo! 
Ask  it  of  him  who  can ;  I  too  will  ask. 
And,  in  my  own  transgressions,  pray  for  thine. 

Roderigo.  One  name  I  dare  not  .  . 

Julian.  Go ;  abstain  from  that ; 

I     I  do  conjure  thee,  raise  not  in  my  soul 

Again  the  tempest  that  has  wreckt  my  fiune ; 
Thou  shalt  not  breathe  in  the  same  clime  with  her. 
Far  o*er  the  unebbing  sea  thou  shalt  adore 
The  eastern  star,  and  may  thy  end  be  peace. 


FOURTH  ACT:  SECOND  SCENE. 
Roderigo  goes :  Hbrhando  enters. 

Hernando.  From  the  prince  Tarik  I  am  sent, 
my  lord. 

Julian.  A  welcome  messager,  my  brave  Her- 
nando. 
How  fiires  it  with  the  gallant  soul  of  Tank  1 

Hernando.   Most  joyfuUy;    he    scarcely    had 
pronounced 


Your  glorious  name,  and  bid  me  urge  your  speed, 
Than,  with  a  voice  as  though  it  answer'd  heaven, 
*  He  shall  cor^found  them  in  their  dark  designs,* 
Cried  he,  and  tum'd  away,  with  that  swift  stride 
Wherewith  he  meets  and  quells  his  enemies. 

Julian.  Alas !  I  can  not  bear  felicitation. 
Who  shunn'd  it  even  in  felicity. 

Hernando.  Often  we  hardly  think  ourselves  the 
happy 
Unless  we  hear  it  sud  by  those  around. 
0  my  lord  Julian,  how  your  praises  cheer'd 
Our  poor  endeavours !  sure,  all  hearts  are  open 
Lofty  and  low,  wise  and  unwise,  to  praise. 
Even  the  departed  spirit  hovers  round 
Our  blessings  and  our  prayers ;  the  corse  itself 
Hath  shined  with  other  light  than  the  still  stars 
Shed  on  its  rest,  or  the  d^  taper  nigh. 
My  &ther,  old  men  say  who  saw  him  dead, 
And  heard  your  lips  pronounce  him  good  and 

happy. 
Smiled  &ijitly  through  the  quiet  gloom  that  eve. 
And  the  shroud  throbb'd  upon  his  grateful  breast 
Howe'er  it  be,  many  who  tell  the  tale 
Are  good  and  happy  from  that  voice  of  praise. 
His  guidance  and  example  were  denied 
My  youth  and  childhood :  what  I  am  I  owe  .  . 

Julian.   Hernando,  look  not  back :  a  narrow 
path 
And  arduous  lies  before  thee ;  if  thou  stop 
Thou  fiillest ;  go  right  onward,  nor  observe 
Closely  and  rigidly  another's  way. 
But,  f^ee  and  active,  follow  up  thy  own. 

Hernando.  The  voice  that  urges  now  my  manly 
step 
Onward  in  life,  recalls  me  to  the  past, 
And  from  that  fount  I  freshen  for  the  goal. 
Early  in  youth,  among  us  viUagers 
Converse  and  ripen'd  counsel  you  bestow'd. 
0  happy  days  of  (fiir  departed !)  peace. 
Days  when  the  mighty  Julian  stoopt  his  brow 
Entering  our  cottage^loor ;  another  air 
Breath'd  through  the  house ;  tired  age  and  light- 
some youth 
Beheld  him  with  intensest  gaze ;  these  felt 
More  chasten'd  joy ;  they  more  profound  repose. 
Yes,  my  best  lord,  when  labour  sent  them  home 
And  midday  suns,  when  from  the  social  meal 
The  wicker  window  held  the  summer  heat, 
Pnus'd  have  those  been  who,  going  unperceived, 
Open'd  it  wide  that  all  might  see  you  well : 
Nor  were  the  children  blamed,  hurrying  to  watch 
Upon  the  mat  what  rush  would  last  arise 
From  your  foot's  pressure,  ere  the  door  was  closed, 
And  not  yet  wondering  how  they  dared  to  love. 
Your  counsels  are  more  precious  now  than  ever. 
But  are  they  .  .  pardon  if  I  err  .  .  the  samel 
Tarik  is  gallant,  kind,  the  friend  of  Julian, 
Can  he  be  more  1  or  ought  he  to  be  less  ? 
Alas  !  his  fidth ! 

Julian.  In  peace  or  war  1  Hernando. 

Hernando.  0,  neither ;  far  above  it ;  faith  in 
God. 

Julian.  'Tis  God's,  not  thine :  embrace  it  not, 
nor  hate  it. 
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Precious  or  vile,  how  dare  we  seize'that  offering. 
Scatter  it,  spurn  it,  in  its  way  to  heaven. 
Because  we  know  it  not  1  the  sovran  lord 
Accepts  his  tribute,  myrrh  and  frankincense 
From  some,  from  others  penitence  and  prayer : 
Why  intercept  them  from  his  gracioua  hand  ? 
Why  dash  them  down  ]  why  smite  the  suppli- 
cant? 
Herrumdo,  'Tis  what  they  do. 
Jvlian.  Avoid  it  thou  the  more. 

If  time  were  left  me,  I  could  hear  well-pleaaed 
How  Tank  fought  up  Oalpe's  &bled  cliff. 
While  I  pursued  the  friends  of  Don  Boderigo 
Across  the  plain,  and  drew   fr^h   force  from 

mine. 
0 1  had  some  other  land,  some  other  cause. 
Invited  him  and  me,  I  then  could  dwell 
On  this  hard  battle  with  unmixt  delight 

Jffeniando.  Eternal  is  its  glory,  if  the  deed 
Be  not  foi^gotten  till  it  be  surpast : 
Much  praise  by  land,  by  sea  much  more,  he 

won. 
For  then  a  Julian  was  not  at  his  side, 
Nor  led  the  van,  nor  awed  the  best  before  ; 
The  whole,  a  mighty  whole,  was  his  alone. 
There  might  be  seto  how  &r  he  shone  above 
All  others  of  the  day  :  old  Muza  watcht 
From  his  own  shore  the  richly  laden  fleet, 
Ill-arm'd  and  scattered,  and  pursued  the  rear 
Beyond    those   rocks  that   bear    St.  Vincent's 

name. 
Cutting  the  treasure,  not  the  strength,  away  ; 
Valiant,  where  any  prey  lies  undevour'd 
In  hostile  creek  or  too  confiding  isle. 
Tank,  with  his  small  barks,  but  with  such  love 
As  never  chief  from  rugged  sailor  won. 
Smote  their  high  masts  and  swelling  rampires 

down. 
And  Cadiz  wept  in  fear  o'er  Tra&lgar. 
Who  that  beheld  our  sails  from  off  the  highths, 
Like  the  white  birds,  nor  larger,  tempt  the  gale 
In  sunshine  and  in  shade,  now  almost  touch 
The  solitary  shore,  glance^  turn,  retire. 
Would  think  these  lovely  playmates  could  por- 
tend 
Such  mischief  to  the  world,  such  blood,  such  woe; 
Could  draw  to  them  from  for  the  peaceful  hinds. 
Cull  the  gay  flower  of  cities,  and  divide 
Friends,  children,  every  bond  of  human  life ; 
Could  dissipate  whole  £unilies,  could  sink 
Whole  states  in  ruin,  at  one  hour,  one  blow. 
Julian.  €k>,  good  Hernando  !  who  loould  think 
these  things  ? 
Say  to  the  valiant  Tarik  I  depart 
Forthwith :  he  knows  not  from  what  heaviness 
Of  soul  I  linger  here ;  I  could  endure 
No  converse,  no  compassion,  no  approach. 
Other  than  thine,  whom  the  same  cares  improved 
Beneath  my  father's  roof,  my  foster-brother. 
To  brighter  days  and  happier  end,  I  hope ; 
In  whose  fidelity  my  own  resides 
With  Tarik  and  with  his  compeers  and  chief. 
I  can  not  share  the  gladness  I  excite. 
Yet  shall  our  Tarik's  generous  heart  rejoice. 


FOURTH  ACT :  THIBD  SCENE. 
EaiL05A  enters:  Heknahdo  goes, 

Egilona.  0  fly  me  not  because  I  am  unhappy, 
Because  I  am  deserted  fly  me  not; 
It  was  not  so  before,  and  can  it  be 
Ever  frt>m  Julian? 

Juliaru  What  would  Egilona 

That  Julian's  power  with  her  new  lords  can  do  1 
Surely  her  own  must  there  preponderate. 

EffUoncL    I  hold  no  suit  to  them.     Bestore, 
restore 
Boderigo. 

JtUicm.  He  no  longer  is  my  prisoner. 

EgiUmcL  Escapes  he  then  ? 

Jvlian,  Escapes  he,  dost  thou  eaj  ? 

0  Egilona  I  what  unworthy  passion  .  . 

EgiloTUL  Unworthy,  when  I  loved  him,  was  my 
passion ; 
The  passion  that  now  swells  my  heart,  is  jost 

Julian.  What  fresh  reproaches  hath  he  merited^ 

Egilona,    Deep-rooted  hatred  shelters  no  re- 
proach. 
But  whither  is  he  gone  1 

Julian,  Far  frx>m  the  walk 

Egilona,  And  I  knew  nothing  % 

Julian,  His  ofience  was  knoim 

To  thee  at  least. 

Egilona.  Will  it  be  expiated  ? 

Julian.  I  trust  it  will. 

Egilona.        This  withering  calm  consumes  me. 
He  marries  then  Covilla !  'twas  for  this 
His  people  were  excited  to  rebell. 
His  sceptre  was  thrown  by,  his  vows  were  seom'd. 
And  I  .  .  and  I  .  . 

Julian.  Cease,  Egilona ! 

Egilona.  Cea&e? 

Sooner  shalt  thou  to  live  than  I  to  reign. 


FIFTH  ACT:  FIRST  SCENE. 

Tent  qf  Muza. 

Muza.    Tabik.    Abdalazis. 

Muza.   To  have  first  landed  on  these  shores 
appears 
Transcendent  gloiy  to  the  applauded  Tarik. 

Tarik.  Glory,  but  not  transcendent,  it  appears, 
What  might  in  any  other. 

Muza.  Of  thyself 

All  this  vain  boast  1 

Tarik.  Not  of  myself :  'twas  Julian- 

Against  his  shield  the  refluent  surges  roU'd, 
While  the  sea-breezes  threw  the  arrows  wide, 
And  fidnter  cheers  urged  the  reluctant  steeds. 

Muza.   That  Julian,  of  whose  treason  I  have 
proofs. 
That  Julian,  who  rejected  my  commands 
Twice,  when  our  mortal  foe  besi^ed  the  camp, 
And  forced  my  princely  presence  to  his  tent 

Tarik.  Say  rather,  who  without  one  exhortation. 
One  precious  drop  from  true  believer's  vein, 
Marcht,  and  discomfited  our  enemies. 
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I  foand  in  him  no  treacheiy.    Hernando, 
Who,  little  Tereed  in  moody  wiles,  is  gone 
To  laid  him  hither,  was  by  him  assigned 
My  gmde,  and  twice  in  doubtful  fight  his  arm 
Protected  me :  once  on  the  highths  of  Caipe, 
Onoe  on  the  plain,  when  courtly  jealousies 
Tore  from  the  brayest  and  the  best  his  due. 
And  gare  the  dotard  and  the  coward  command : 
Then  came  Roderigo  forth :  the  front  of  war 
Grew  darker :  him,  equal  in  chivalry, 
Julian  alone  could  with  success  oppose. 

Abdalazis.  I  doubt  their  worth  who  pnuse  their 
enemies. 

T<xrik,  And  theirs  doubt  I  who  persecute  their 
friends. 

MuzfL  Thou  art  in  league  with  him. 

Tarik.  Thou  wert,  by  oaths ; 

I  am  without  them ;  for  his  heart  is  brave. 

Muza,  Am  I  to  bear  all  this  1 

Tarik  All  this  and  more : 

Soon  wilt  thou  see  the  man  whom  thou  hast 

wrong'd. 
And  the  keen  hatred  in  thy  breast  conceal'd 
Find  its  right  way,  and  sting  thee  to  the  core. 

Muza,  Hath  he  not  foil'd  us  in  the  field  ?  not 
held 
Our  wisdom  to  reproach  1 

Tarik  Shall  we  abandon 

All  he  hath  left  us  in  the  eyes  of  men  ? 
Shall  we  again  make  him  our  adversary 
Whom  we  have  proved  so,  long  and  &tally  1 
If  he  subdue  for  us  our  enemies, 
Shall  we  raise  others,  or,  for  want  of  them. 
Convert  him  into  one  against  his  will  ? 


FIFTH  ACT:  SECOND  SCENE. 
HsBKANDO  enters,    Tarik.  {xmtinuee. 

Here  comes  Hernando  from  that  prince  himself. 

Muza,  Who  scorns,  himself,  to  come. 

Hernando,  The  queen  detains  him. 

Abdalazia,  How!  EgUonal 

Muza,  'Twas  my  will. 

Tarik.  At  last 

He  must  be  happy ;  for  delicious  calm 
Follows  the  fierce  enjoyment  of  revenge. 

Hernando,  That  cahn  was  never  his,  no  other 
will  be. 
Thou  knowest  not,  and  mayst  thou  never  know. 
How  bitter  is  the  tear  that  fieiy  shame 
Scourges  and  tortures  from  the  soldier's  eye. 
Whichever  of  these  bad  reports  be  true. 
He  hides  it  from  all  hearts  to  wring  his  own. 
And  drags  the  heavy  secret  to  the  grave. 
Not  victory  that  o'ershadows  him  sees  he  ; 
No  airy  and  light  passion  stirs  abroad 
To  ruffle  or  to  soothe  him ;  all  are  qucll'd 
Beneath  a  mightier,  sterner  stress  of  mind : 
Wakeful  he  sits,  and  lonely,  and  unmoved. 
Beyond  the  arrows,  views,  or  shouts  of  men ; 
As  oftentimes  an  eagle,  ere  the  sun 
Throws  o*er  the  varying  earth  his  early  ray. 
Stands  sc^itary,  stands  immovable 


Upon  some  highest  clifi^,  and  rolls  his  eye. 
Clear,  constant,  unobservant,  unabased. 
In  the  cold  light  above  the  dews  of  mom. 
He  now  assumes  that  quietness  of  soul 
Which  never  but  in  danger  have  I  seen 
On  his  staid  breast 

Tarik,  Danger  is  past ;  he  conquers; 

No  enemy  is  left  him  to  subdue. 

Hernando,  He  sank  not,  while  there  was,  into 
himself. 
Now  plainly  see  I  from  his  altered  tone. 
He  can  not  live  much  longer.  Thanks  to  God ! 

Tarik.   What!  wishest  thou  thy  once  kind 
master  dead  1 
Was  he  not  kind  to  thee,  ungrateful  slave ! 

Hernando.   The  gentlest,  as  the  bravest,  of 
mankind. 
Therefore  shall  memory  dwell  more  tranquilly 
With  Julian  once  at  rest,  than  friendship  could. 
Knowing  him  yearn  for  death  with  speechless 

love. 
For  his  own  sake  I  could  endure  his  loss. 
Pray  for  it,  and  thank  God ;  yet  mourn  I  must 
Him  above  all,  so  great,  so  bountiful. 
So  blessed  once !  bitterly  must  I  mourn. 
'Tis  not  my  solace  that  'tis  his  desire ; 
Of  all  who  pass  us  in  life's  drear  descent 
We  grieve  the  most  for  those  that  wisht  to  die. 
A  father  to  us  all,  he  merited. 
Unhappy  man !  lUl  a  good  father^s  joy 
In  his  own  house,  where  seldom  he  hath  been. 
But,  ever  mindful  of  its  dear  delights, 
He  form'd  one  family  around  him  ever. 

Tarik.  Yes,  we  have  seen  and  known  him. 
Let  his  &me 
Befresh  his  friends,  but  let  it  stream  afieu'. 
Nor  in  the  twilight  of  home^cenes  be  lost. 
He  chose  the  best,  and  cherisht  them ;  he  left 
To  self-reproof  the  mutinies  of  vice ; 
Avarice,  that  dwarfs  Ambition's  tone  and  mien ; 
Envy,  sick  nursling  of  the  court ;  and  Pride 
That  can  not  bear  his  semblance  nor  himself; 
And  Malice,  with  blear  visage  half-descried 
Amid  the  shadows  of  her  hiding-place. 

Hernando,  What  could   I   not  endure,  0 
gallant  man. 
To  hear  him  spoken  of  as  thon  hast  spoken  ! 
Oh !  I  would  almost  be  a  slave  to  him 
Who  calls  me  one. 

Muza,  What !  art  thou  not  1  begone. 

Tarik,  Reply  not,  brave  Hernando,  but  retire. 
All  can  revile,  few  only  can  reward. 
Behold  the  meed  our  mighty  chief  bestows  ! 
Accept  it,  for  thy  services,  and  mine. 
More,  my  bold  Spaniard,  hath  obedience  won 
Than  anger,  even  in  the  ranks  of  war. 

Hernando.  The  soldier,  not  the  Spaniard, 
shall  obey.  [Goes, 

Muza  to  Tarik,  Into  our  very  council  bringest 
thou 
Children  of  reprobation  and  perdition  ? 
Darkness  thy  deeds  and  emptiness  thy  speech. 
Such  images  thou  raisest  as  buffoons 
Carry  in  merriment  on  festivals ; 
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Nor  worthiness  nor  wisdom  would  display 
To  public  notice  their  deformities. 
Nor  cherish  them  nor  fear  them ;  why  shouldst 
thou? 
TarUi.  I  fear  not  them  nor  thee. 


FIFTH  ACT :  THIRD  SCENE. 
EoiLONA  enUrs, 

Ahdalazis.  Adrance,  0  queen. 

Now  let  the  turbulence  of  &ction  cease. 

Mitza.  Whate'er  thy  purpose,  speak,  and  be 
composed. 

EgiUma,  He  goes ;  he  is  a&r ;  he  follows  her ; 
He  leads  her  to  the  altar,  to  the  throne ; 
For,  calm  in  vengeance,  wise  in  wickedness. 
The  traitor  hath  preml'd,  o'er  him,  o'er  me. 
O'er  you,  the  slaves,  the  dupes,  the  scorn,  of  Julian. 
What  have  I  heard  i  what  have  I  seen  \ 

Mvza,  Proceed. 

Abdaiazis,  And  I  swear  vengeance  on  his  guilty 
head 
Who  intercepts  from  thee  the  golden  rays 
Of  sovranty,  who  dares  rescind  thy  rights, 
Who  steals  upon  thy  rest,  and  breathes  around 
EmpoisonM  damps  o'er  that  serenity 
Which  leaves  the  world,  and  funUy  lingers  here. 

Muza.  Who  shuns  thee .  . 

Abdalazis,  Whose  desertion 

interdicts 
Homage,  authority,  precedency .  . 

Muza.  Till  war  shall  rescue  them .  . 

Abdalazia.  And  love  restore. 

Egilona.  0  generous  Abdalazis !  never!  never! 
My  enemies .  .  Julian  lUone  remains .  . 
The  worst  in  safety,  fiur  beyond  my  reach. 
Breathe  freely  on  the  summit  of  their  hopes, 
Because  they  never  stopt,  because  they  sprang 
From  crime  to  crime,  and  trampled  down  remorse. 
Oh !  if  her  heart  knew  tenderness  like  mine ! 
Grant  vengeance  on  the  guilty ;  grant  but  that> 
I  ask  no  more ;  my  hand,  my  crown  is  thine. 
Fulfill  the  justice  of  offended  heaven. 
Assert  the  sacred  rights  of  royalty. 
Come  not  in  vain,  crush  the  reb^ous  crew. 
Crush,  I  implore,  the  indifferent  and  supine. 

Miaa,  Boderigo  thus  escaped  from  Julian's 
tenti 

Egilona.  No,  not  escaped,  escorted,  like  a  king. 
The  base  Covilla  first  pursued  her  way 
On  foot ;  but  after  her  the  royal  car, 
Which  bore  me  from  San  Pablo's  to  the  throne. 
Empty  indeed,  yet  ready  at  her  voice. 
Rolled  o'er  the  plain  amid  the  carcases 
Of  those  who  fell  in  battle  or  in  flight  : 
She,  a  deceiver  still,  to  whate'er  speed 
The  moment  might  incite  her,  often  stopt 
To  mingle  prayers  with  the  departing  breath. 
Improvident !  and  those  with  heavy  wounds 
Qroan'd  bitterly  beneath  her  tottering  knee. 

Tarik.  Now,  by  the  clement  and  the  merciful ! 
The  ^1  did  well.  When  I  breathe  out  my  soul. 
Oh !  if  compassion  give  one  pang  the  more. 


That  pang  be  mine ;  here  be  it,  in  this  land : 
Such  women  are  they  in  this  Und  alone. 

Egilona.  Insulting  man ! 

Mvza.  We  shall  confound  him  yet. 

Say,  and  speak  quickly,  whither  went  the  king  1 
Thou  knewest  where  was  Julian. 

Abdalazis.  I  will  teU 

Without  his  answer :  yes,  my  friends  t  yes,  Tarik, 
Now  will  I  speak,  nor  thou  for  once  reply. 
There  is,  I  hear,  a  poor  half-ruined  cell 
In  Xeres,  whither  few  indeed  resort, 
Green  are  the  walls  within,  green  is  the  floor 
And  slippery  from  disuse ;  for  christian  fieet 
Avoid  it,  as  half-holy,  half-accurst. 
Still  in  its  dark  recess  fanatic  Sin 
Abases  to  the  ground  his  tangled  hair. 
And  servile  scourges  and  reluctant  groans 
Boll  o'er  the  vault  uninterruptedly. 
Till  (such  the  natural  stillness  of  the  place) 
The  veiy  tear  upon  the  damps  below 
Drops  audible,  and  the  heart's  throb  replies. 
There  is  the  idol  maid  of  christian  creed. 
And  taller  images  whose  history 
I  know  not  nor  inquired.    A  scene  of  blood. 
Of  resignation  amid  mortal  pangs, 
And  other  things  exceeding  bXI  belief. 
Hither  the  aged  Opas  of  Seville 
Walkt  slowly,  and  behind  him  waa  a  man 
Barefooted,  bruised,  dejected,  comfortiess. 
In  sackcloth ;  the  white  ashes  on  his  head 
Dropt  as  he  smote  his  breast ;  he  gathered  up. 
Replaced  them   all,    groan'd  deeply,  lookt  to 

heaven. 
And  held  them  like  a  treasure  with  cla^t  hands. 

Egilona.  0 1  was  Boderigo  so  abased  ? 

Myza.  Twas  he. 

Now,  £^ona,  judge  between  your  friends 
And  enemies :  behold  what  wretches  brought 
The  king,  thy  lord,  Boderigo,  to  disgrace. 

EgHona.  He  merited  .  .  but  not  frt>m  them  .  . 
from  me 
This,  and  much  worse :  had  I  inflicted  it» 
I  had  rejoiced . .  at  what  I  ill  endure. 

Mma,  For  thee,  for  thee  alone,  we  wishi  him 
here, 
But  other  hands  releast  him. 

A  bdaJUuM.  With  what  aim 

Will  soon  appear  to  those  discerning  eyes. 

Egilona.  I  pray  thee,  tell  what  past  until  thai 
hour. 

Abdalazis.    Few  words^  and  indistinct:   re- 
pentant sobs 
Fill'd  the  whole  space ;  the  taper  in  his  hand. 
Lighting  two  small  dim  lamps  before  the  altar. 
He  gave  to  Opas ;  at  the  idol's  feet 
He  laid  his  crown,  and  wiped  his  tears  away. 
The  crown  reverts  not,  but  the  tears  return. 

Egilona.  Tes,  Abdalazis !  soon,  abundantly. 
If  he  had  only  call'd  upon  my  name. 
Seeking  my  pardon  ere  he  lookt  to  heaven's, 
I  could  have . .  no !  he  thought  not  once  on  me  \ 
Never  shall  he  find  peace  or  confidence ; 
I  will  rely  on  fortune  and  on  thee. 
Nor  fear  my  future  lot :  sure,  Abdalads, 
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A  fidl  80  great  can  never  happen  twice. 
Nor  man  again  be  fidtUeBS,  like  Boderigo. 
AbdaUuM,  Faithless  he  may  be  still,  neyer  so 
fiiithlesa. 
Fainter  mnst  be  the  charms,  remote  the  days. 
When  memory  and  dread  example  die. 
When  lore  and  terror  thriU  the  heart  no  more, 
And  Egilona  is  herself  forgotten. 


FIFTH  ACT:  FOUKTH  SCENE. 
JxTLiATf  enters, 
Tarik  Turn,  and  behold  him!  who  is  now  con- 
founded ] 
Ye  who  awaited  him,  where  are  ye  1  speak. 
Is  some  dose  oomet  blazing  o'er  your  tents  1 
Moza !  Abdalazis  I  princes !  conquerors ! 
Sommon«  interrogate,  command,  condemn. 

Miusa.  Justly,  Don  Julian . .  but  respect  for  rank 
Allays  resentment,  nor  interrogates 
Without  due  form .  .justly  may  we  accuse 
This  absence  from  Our  councils,  from  our  camp ; 
This  loneliness  in  which  we  stUl  remain 
Who  came  invited  to  redress  your  wrongs. 
Where  is  the  king? 
JuUan.  The  people  must  decide. 

Mvza.  Imperfectly,  I  hope,  I  understand 
Those  wordfl^  unworthy  of  thy  birth  and  age. 
Julian,  0  chieftain,  such  have  been  our  Qothic 

laws. 
Muza.  Who  then  amid  such  turbulence  is  safe  1 
Julian,  He  who  observes  them :    'tis  no  tur- 
bulence, 
It  vioUtes  no  peace :  'tis  surely  worth 
A  voice,  a  breath  of  air,  thus  to  create 
By  their  high  will  the  man,  form'd  after  them 
In  their  own  image,  vested  with  their  power. 
To  whom  they  trust  their  freedom  and  their  lives. 
Mmza,  They  tmst !  the  people !  God  assigns 
the  charge. 
Kings  open  but  the  book  of  destiny 
And  read  their  names ;  all  that  remains  for  them 
The  mystic  hand  from  time  to  time  reveals. 
Worst  of  idolaters !  idolater 
Of  that  refractory  and  craving  beast 
Whose  den  is  in  the  city,  at  thy  hand 
I  <djum  our  common  enemy,  the  king. 

JvUan,  Sacred  from  justice  then !  butnotfrx>m 

malice  I 
Tarik,  Surrender  him,  my  friend:  be  sure  his 
pains 
Will  not  be  soften'd. 

Jyliam,  'TIS  beyond  my  power. 

Tarik,  To-morrow . .  if  in  any  distant  fort 
He  lies  to-night :  send  after  him. 

mfulian.  My  fiiith 

Is  plighted,  and  he  lives . .  no  prisoner. 
£gilona.  I  knew  the  truth. 
Abdalazis  {To  Juliab).  Now,  Tarik,  hear  and 
judge. 
Was  he  not  in  thy  camp  ?  and  in  disguise  1 
T€irik,  No :  I  will  answer  thee. 
Muza,  Audacious  man ! 


Had  not  the  Kalif  WaUd  phused  thee  here. 
Chains  and  a  tnutor's  death  should  be  thy  doom. 
Speak,  AbdaUzis !  Egilona,  speak. 
Were  ye  not  present?  was  not  I  myself? 
And  aided  not  this  Julian  his  escape  ? 

Julian,  'Tis  true. 

Tarik,  Away  then  friendship !  to  thy  fiite 

I  leave  thee :  thou  hast  rendered  Muza  just. 
Me  hostile  to  thee.    Who  is  safe?  a  man 
Arm'd  with  such  power  and  with  such  perfidy ! 

Julian,  Stay,  Tarik!  hear  me;  for  to  thee  alone 
Would  I  reply. 

Tarik,  Thou  hast  replied  abready. 

[Goes, 

Muza,  We,  who  were  enemies,  would  not  inquire 
Too  narrowly  what  reasons  urged  thy  wrath 
Against  thy  sovran  lord:  beneath  his  flag 
The  Christians  first  assail'd  us  from  these  shores. 
And  we  seiz'd  gladly  the  first  aid  we  found 
To  quell  a  wealthy  and  a  warlike  king. 
We  never  held  to  thee  the  vain  pretence 
That  'twas  thy  quarrel  our  brave  youth  espoused. 
Thine,  who  hast  wrought  us  much  disgrace  and  woe. 
From  perils  and  from  losses  here  we  rest 
And  drink  of  the  fresh  fountain  at  our  feet. 
Not  madly  following  such  illusive  streams 
As  overspread  the  dizzy  wilderness. 
And  vanish  from  the  thirst  they  have  seduced. 
Ours  was  the  enterprise,  the  land  is  ours. 
What  gain  we  by  our  toils,  if  he  escape 
Whom  we  came  hither  solely  to  subdue  ? 

Julian,  Is  there  no  gain  to  live  in  amity? 

Mtusa,  The  gain  of  traffickers  and  idle  men ; 
Courage  and  zeal  expire  upon  such  calms. 
Further,  what  amity  can  Moors  expect 
When  you  have  joined  your  forces  ? 

Julian,  From  the  hour 

That  he  was  vanquisht,  I  have  laid  aside 
All  power,  all  arms. 

Muza,  How  can  we  trust  thee,  once 

Deceived,  and  oflener  than  this  once  despised  ? 
Thou  camest  hither  with  no  other  aim 
Than  to  deprive  Boderigo  of  his  crown 
For  thy  own  brow. 

EgiUma,  Julian,  base  man,  'tis  true. 

He  comes  a  prince,  no  warrior,  at  this  hour. 

Muza,  His  sword,  0  queen,  would  not  avail 
him  now. 

Abdalazis.  Julian,  I  feel  less  anger  than  r^^^t. 
No  violence  of  speech,  no  obloquy. 
No  accusation  shall  escape  my  lips : 
Need  there  is  none,  nor  reason,  to  avoid 
My  questions :  if  thou  value  truth,  reply. 
Hath  not  Boderigo  left  the  town  and  camp  ? 
Hath  not  thy  daughter? 

Egilona,  Past  the  little  brook 

Toward  the  Betis.    From  a  tower  I  saw 
The  fugitives,  far  on  their  way ;  they  went 
Over  one  bridge,  each  with  arm'd  men . .  not  half 
A  league  of  road  between  them . .  and  had  join'd. 
But  that  the  olive-groves  along  the  path 
Conceal'd  them  from  each  other,  not  from  me : 
Beneath  me  the  whole  level  I  survey'd. 
And,  when  my  eyes  no  longer  could  discern 
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Which  track  they  took,  I  knew  it  from  the  storks 
Rising  in  clouds  above  the  reedy  plain. 

Muza.  Deny  it,  if  thou  canst. 

Julian.  I  ordcr'd  it. 

AhdalazU,  None  could  beside.  Lo !  things  in 
such  a  mass 
Palling  together  on  observant  minds, 
Create  suspicion  and  establish  proof : 
Wanted  there  fresh  . .  why  not  employ  our  arms  \ 
Why  go  alone  1 

Muza,  To  parley,  to  conspire, 

To  reunite  the  Spaniards,  which  we  saw. 
To  give  up  treaties,  close  up  enmities. 
And  ratify  the  deed  with  Moorish  blood. 

Julian,  Gladly  would  Spain  procure  your  safe 
return, 
Gladly  would  pay  large  treasures  for  the  aid 
You  brought  against  oppression. 

Mttza,  Pay  she  shall 

The  treasures  of  her  soil,  her  ports,  her  youth : 
If  she  resist,  if  she  tumultuously 
Call  forth  her  brigands  and  we  lose  a  man. 
Dreadful  shall  be  our  justice ;  war  shall  rage 
Through  every  city,  hamlet,  house,  and  field. 
And,  universal  o'er  the  gasping  land. 
Depopulation. 

Julian,  They  shall  rue  the  day 

Who  dare  these  things. 

Muza.  Let  order  then  prevail. 

In  vain  thou  sendest  fai  away  thy  child. 
Thy  counsellor  the  metropolitan. 
And  Sisabert :  prudence  is  mine  no  less. 
Divide  with  us  our  conquests,  but  the  king 
Must  be  deliver'd  up. 

Julian.  Never  by  me. 

Muza.  False  then  were  thy  reproaches,  fidse 
thy  grief. 

Julian,  0  Egilona !  were  thine  also  feigned  1 

Abdalazia.  Say,  lovely  queen,  neglectful  of  thy 
charms 
Tum'd  he  his  eyes  toward  the  young  Covillal 
Did  he  pursue  her  to  the  mad  excess 
Of  breaking  off  her  vows  to  Sisabert, 
And  marrying  her,  against  the  Christian  law  ? 

Muza.  Did  he  prefer  her  so  1 

A  hdalazia.  Could  he  prefer 

To  Egilona . . 

Egilona.        Her !  the  child  CovilUil 
Eternal  hider  of  a  foolish  fiice. 
Incapable  of  anything  but  shame. 
To  me  ?  old  man !  to  me  1  0  Abdalazis ! 
No :  he  but  followed  with  slow  pace  my  hate. 
And  can  not  pride  check  these  unseemly  tears. 

[Goes, 

Muza.  The  most  offended,  an  offended  woman, 
A  wife,  a  queen,  is  silent  on  the  deed. 

A  hdalazis.  Thou  disingenuous  and  ignoble  man. 
Spreading  these  rumours !  sending  into  exile 
All  those  their  blighting  influence  injured  most : 
And  whom  1  thy  daughter  and  adopted  son. 
The  chieftains  of  thy  laws  and  of  thy  faith. 
Call  any  witnesses,  proclaim  the  truth. 
And  set  at  last  thy  heart,  thy  fame,  at  rest. 

Julian.  Not,  if  I  purposed  or  desired  to  live. 


My  own  dishonour  would  I  e*er  proclaim 
Amid  vindictive  and  reviling  foes. 

Muza.  Calling  us  foes,  avows  he  not  his  guilt  ? 
Condemns  he  not  the  action  we  condemn. 
Owning  it  his,  and  owning  it  dishonour  ? 
'Tis  well  my  cares  prest  forward,  and  struck  home. 

Julian,  Why  smilest  thou  1  Ineversawthatsmile 
But  it  portended  an  atrocious  deed. 

Muza,  After  our  manifold  and  stem  assaults, 
With  every  tower  and  battlement  destroy'd. 
The  walls  of  Ceuta  still  were  strong  enough  .  . 

Julian.  For  what  1  who  boasted  now  her  brarc 
defence. 
Or  who  forbad  your  entrance  after  peace  1 

Muza.  None :  for  who  could  1  their  engines 
now  arose 
To  throw  thy  sons  into  the  arms  of  death. 
For  this  erect  they  their  proud  crests  again. 
Mark  him  at  last  turn  pale  before  a  Moor. 

Julian.  Imprudent  have  they  been,  their  youth 
shall  plead. 

Abdalazia.  0  &ther !  could  they  not  have  been 
detained? 

Muza.  Son,  thou  art  safe,  and  wert  not  while 
they  lived. 

Abdalazis.  I  fear'd  them  not. 

Muza.  And  therefore  wert  not  safe : 

Under  their  star  the  blooming  Egilona 
Would  watch  for  thee  the  nuptial  lamp  in  vain. 

Julian.  Never,  oh  never,  hast  thou  workt  a  wile 
So  barren  of  all  good !    Speak  out  at  once, 
What  hopest  thou  by  striking  this  alarm  t 
It  shocks  my  reason,  not  my  fears  or  fondness. 

Muza.  Be  happy  then  as  ignorance  can  be ; 
Soon  wilt  thou  hear  it  shouted  from  our  ranks. 
Those  who  once  hurl'd  defiance  o'er  our  heads. 
Scorning  our  arms,  and  scofiing  at  our  &itii, 
The  nightly  wolf  hath  visited,  unscared. 
And  loathed  them  as  her  prey ;  for  fiunine  first, 
Achieving  in  few  days  the  boast  of  years, 
Sank  their  young  eyes  and  open'd  us  the  gates : 
Ceuta,  her  port,  her  citadel,  is  ours. 

Julian.  Blest  boys !  inhuman  as  thou  art,  what 
guilt 
Was  theirs? 

Muza.        Their  fiither's. 

Julian,  0  support  me.  Heaven ! 

Against  this  blow !  all  others  I  have  borne. 
BrmenegUd !  thou  mightest,  sure,  have  lived !    • 
A  father's  name  awoke  no  dread  of  thee ! 
Only  thy  mother's  early  bloom  was  thine ! 
There  dwelt  on  Julian's  brow . .  thine  was  serene . . 
The  brighten'd  clouds  of  elevated  souls, 
Fear'd  by  the  most  below:  those  who  lookt  up 
Saw  at  their  season  in  clear  signs  advance 
Rapturous  valour,  calm  solicitude. 
All  that  impatient  youth  would  press  firom  age. 
Or  sparing  age  sigh  and  detract  from  youth :  ^ 
Hence  was  his  fall !  my  hope !  myself!  my  Juli*nl 
Ahis  !  I  boasted . .  but  I  thought  on  him. 
Inheritor  of  all ..  all  what  ?  my  wrongs . . 
Follower  of  me . .  and  whither  1  to  the  grave . . 
Ah  no  :  it  should  have  been  so  years  fitf  hoice ! 
Him  at  this  moment  I  could  pity  most, 
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But  I  most  prided  in  him ;  now  I  know 

I  loved  a  name,  I  doated  on  a  shade. 

Sons !  I  approach  the  mansions  of  the  just, 

And  my  arms  clasp  you  in  the  same  embrace. 

Where  none  shall  sever  you  . .  and  do  I  weep ! 

And  do  they  triumph  o'er  my  tenderness ! 

I  had  foigotten  my  inveterate  foes 

Everywhere  nigh  me,  I  had  half  foi^tten 

Your  very  murderers,  while  I  thought  on  you  : 

For,  O  my  children,  ye  fill  all  the  space 

My  soul  would  wander  o'er  • .  O  bounteous  heaven! 

There  is  a  presence,  if  the  well-beloved 

Be  torn  from  us  by  human  violence. 

More  intimate,  pervading,  and  complete. 

Than  when  they  lived  and  spoke  like  other  men ; 

And  their  pale  images  are  our  support        ^ 

When  reason  sinks,  or  threatens  to  desert  us. 

I  weep  no  more . .  pity  and  exultation 

Sway  and  console  me :  are  they . .  no ! . .  both  dead? 

Muza.  Ay,  and  unsepulchred. 

Julian,  Nor  wept  nor  seen 

By  any  kindred  and  iar-following  eye  1 

Muza,  Theirmothersawthem,ifnotdead,expire. 

Julian.  0  cruelty . .  to  them  indeed  the  least  1 
My  children,  ye  are  happy . .  ye  have  lived 
Of  heart  unconquerM,  honour  unimpair'd, 
And  died,  true  Spaniards,  loyal  to  the  last 

Muza,  Away  with  him. 

Julian,  Slaves !  not  before  I  lift 

My  voice  to  heaven  and  man :  though  enemies 
Surround  me,  and  none  else,  yet  other  men 
And  other  times  shall  hear :  the  agony 
Of  an  opprest  and  of  a  bursting  heart 
No  violence  can  silence ;  at  its  voice 
The  trumpet  is  o'erpower*d,  and  gloiy  mute. 
And  peace  and  war  hide  all  their  charms  alike. 
Surely  the  guests  and  ministers  of  heaven 
Scatter  it  forth  through  all  the  elements. 
So  suddenly,  so  widely,  it  extends. 
So  fearfully  men  breathe  it,  shuddering 
To  ask  or  £uicy  how  it  first  arose. 

Muza,  Yes,  they  shall  shudder :  but  will  that, 
henceforth. 
Molest  my  privacy,  or  shake  my  power  1 

Julian,  Guilt  hath  pavilions,  but  no  privacy. 
The  very  engine  of  his  hatred  checks 
The  torturer  in  his  transport  of  revenge. 
Which,  while  it  swells  his  bosom,  shakes  his  power. 
And  raises  friends  to  his  worst  enemy. 

Muza^  Where  now  are  thine  1  will  they  not  curse 
the  day 
That  gave  thee  birth,  and  hiss  thy  funeral ! 
Thou  hast  left  none  who  could  have  pitied  thee. 

Julian.  Many,  nor  those  alone  of  tenderer  mould. 
For  me  will  weep ;  many,  alas,  through  me ! 
Already  I  behold  my  funeral ; 
The  turbid  cities  wave  and  swell  with  it. 
And  wrongs  are  lost  in  that  day^s  pageantry : 
Opprest  and  desolate,  the  countryman 
Receives  it  like  a  gift ;  he  hastens  home. 
Shows  where  the  hoof  of  Moorish  horse  laid  waste 
His  narrow  croft  and  winter  garden-plot, 
Sweetens  with  fallen  prldo  his  children's  lore. 
And  points  their  hatred,  but  applauds  their  tears. 


Justice,  who  came  not  up  to  us  through  life, 
Loves  to  survey  our  likeness  on  our  tombs. 
When  rivalry,  malevolence,  and  wrath. 
And  every  passion  that  once  storm'd  around. 
Is  calm  alike  without  them  as  within. 
Our  very  chains  make  the  whole  world  our  own, 
Bind  those  to  us  who  else  had  past  us  by. 
Those  at  whose  call  brought  down  to  us,  the  light 
Of  future  ages  lives  upon  our  name. 

Muza,  I  may  accelerate  that  meteor's  fall. 
And  quench  that  idle  ineffectual  light 
Without  the  knowledge  of  thy  distant  world. 

Julian.  My  world  and  thine  are  not  that  dis- 
tant one. 
Is  age  less  wise,  less  merciful,  than  grief. 
To  keep  this  secret  from  thee,  poor  old  man  1 
Thou  canst  not  lessen,  canst  not  aggravate 
My  sufferings,  canst  not  shorten  or  extend 
Half  a  sword's  length  between  my  God  and  mc. 
I  thank  thee  for  that  better  thought  than  fame, 
Which  none  however,  who  deserve,  despise. 
Nor  lose  from  view  till  all  things  else  are  lost. 

Abdalazis.  Julian,  respect  his  age,  regard  his 
power. 
Many  who  feafd  not  death,  have  dragg'd  along 
A  piteous  life  in  darkness  and  in  chains. 
Never  was  man  so  full  of  wretchedness 
But  something  may  be  suffered  after  all. 
Perhaps  in  what  clings  round  his  breast  and  helps 
To  keep  the  ruin  up,  which  he  amid 
His  agony  and  frenzy  overlooks. 
But  droops  upon  at  k»t,  and  clasps,  and  dies. 

Julian.  Although  a  Muza  send  far  underground. 
Into  the  quarry  whence  the  palace  rose, 
His  mangled  prey,  climes  alien  and  remote 
Mark  and  record  the  pang.    While  overhead 
Perhaps  he  passes  on  his  fiivourite  steed. 
Less  heedfid  of  the  misery  he  inflicts 
Than  of  the  expiring  sparkle  from  a  stone. 
Yet  we,  alive  or  dead,  have  fellow-men 
If  ever  we  have  served  them,  who  collect 
From  prisons  and  from  dungeons  our  remains. 
And  bear  them  in  their  bosom  to  their  sons. 
Man's  only  relics  are  his  benefits ; 
These,  be  there  ages,  be  there  worlds,  between, 
Ketain  him  in  communion  with  his  kind : 
Hence  is  our  solace,  our  security. 
Our  sustenance,  till  heavenly  truth  descends. 
Covering  with  brightness  and  beatitude 
The  frail  foundations  of  these  humbler  hopes, 
And,  like  an  angel  guiding  us,  at  once 
Leaves  the  loose  chain  and  iron  gate  behind. 

Muza.  Take  thou  my  justice  first,  then  hope 
for  theirs. 
I,  who  can  bend  the  living  to  my  will. 
Fear  not  the  dead,  and  court  not  the  unborn  : 
Their  arm  will  never  reach  me,  nor  shall  thine. 

Abdalazis.  Pity,  release  him,  pardon  him,  my 
&ther ! 
Forget  how  much  thou  hatest  perfidy, 
Think  of  him,  once  so  potent,  still  so  bravo. 
So  calm,  so  self-dependent  in  distress, 
I  marvel  at  him  :  hardly  dare  I  blame 
When  I  behold  him  fiE^Ien  from  so  high. 
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And  80  exalted  after  such  a  fiill. 
Mighty  must  that  man  be,  who  can  for^ve 
A  man  so  mighty ;  seize  the  hour  to  rifle. 
Another  never  comes :  O  say,  my  father ! 
Say,  "  Julian,  be  my  enemy  no  more." 
He  fills  me  with  a  greater  awe  than  e'er 
The  field  of  battle,  with  himself  the  first, 
When  eveiy  flag  that  waved  along  our  host 
Droopt  down  the  staff,  as  if  the  very  winds 
Hung  in  suspense  before  him.    Bid  him  go 
And  peace  be  with  him,  or  let  me  depart 
Lo  !  like  a  god,  sole  and  inscrutable. 
He  stands  above  our  pity. 

Julian.  For  that  wish . . 

Vain  as  it  is,  'tis  virtuous . .  0,  for  that, 
However  wrong  thy  censure  and  thy  praise. 
Kind  Abdalazis  ?  mayst  thou  never  feel 
The  rancour  that  consumes  thy  Other's  breast^ 
Nor  want  the  pity  thou  hast  sought  for  mine ! 

Muaa,  Now  hast  thou  seal'd  thy  doom. 

Jxdian,  And  thou  thy  crimes. 

Abdalazis.  0  fiither  !   heed  him  not :   those 
evil  words. 
Leave  neither  blight  nor  blemish :  let  him  go. 

Mum.  A  boy,  a  very  boy  art  thou  indeed  ! 
One  who  in  early  day  would  sally  out 
To  chase  the  lion,  and  would  call  it  sport. 
But,  when  more  wary  steps  had  closed  him  round, 
Slink  from  the  circle,  drop  the  toils,  and  blanch 
Like  a  lithe  plant  from  under  snow  in  spring. 

Abdalazis.  He  who  ne'er  shrank  from  danger, 
might  shrink  now. 
And  ignominy  would  not  follow  here. 

Muza.  Peace,  Abdalazis !  How  is  this  1  he  bears 
Nothing  that  warrants  him  invulnerable : 
Shall  I  then  shrink  to  smite  him  1  shall  my  fears 
Be  greatest  at  the  blow  that  ends  them  all  1 
Fears  1  no!  'tis  justice,  fair,  immutable, 
Whose  measured  step  at  times  advancing  nigh 
Appalls  the  nu^'esty  of  kings  themselves. 
0  were  he  dead  1  though  then  revenge  were  o'er ! 


FIFTH  ACT.    FIFTH  SCENE. 

Officer.  Thy  wife.  Count  Julian ! 

Julian.  Speak ! 

Officer.  Is  dead. 

Julian.  Adieu 

Earth !  and  the  humblest  of  all  earthly  hopesi, 
To  hear  of  comfort,  though  to  find  it  vain. 
Thou  murderer  of  the  helpless !  shame  of  man ! 
Shame  of  thy  own  base  nature !  'tis  an  act 
He  who  could  perpetrate  could  not  avow, 
Stain'd,  as  he  boasts  to  be,  with  innocent  blood. 
Deaf  to  reproach  and  blind  to  retribution. 

Officer.  Julian !  be  just ;  'twill  make  thee  less 
unhappy. 
Grief  was  her  end :  she  held  her  younger  boy 
And  wept  upon  his  cheek ;  his  naked  breast 
By  recent  death  now  hardening  and  inert> 
Slipt  from  her  knee ;  again  with  frantic  grasp 
She  caught  it,  and  it  weigh'd  her  to  the  ground : 
There  lay  the  dead. 

Julian,  She  1 

Officer.  And  the  youth  her  son. 

Julian.  Receive  them  to  thy  peace,  eternal  God ! 
0  soother  of  my  hours,  while  I  beheld 
The  light  of  day,  and  thine !  adieu,  adieu ! 
And,  my  Covilla !  dost  thou  yet  survive  1 
Yes,  my  lost  child,  thou  livest  yet . .  in  shame ! 

0  agony,  past  utterance !  past  thought ! 
That  throwest  death,  as  some  light  idle  thing. 
With  all  its  terrors,  into  dust  and  air, 

1  will  endure  thee ;  I,  whom  heaven  ordun'd 
Thus  to  have  serv'd  beneath  my  enemies, 
Their  conqueror,  thus  to  have  revisited 

My  native  land  with  vengeance  and  with  woe. 
Henceforward  shall  she  recognise  her  sons^ 
Impatient  of  oppression  or  disgrace. 
And  rescue  them,  or  perish ;  let  her  hold 
This  compact,  written  with  her  blood  and  mine. 
Now  follow  me :  but  tremble  :  years  shall  roll 
And  wars  rage  on,  and  Spain  at  last  be  free. 
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OHARACTKBS. 
A«DR«A.  FnA  RuPBRT.  Caiuccioli.  Caravfa.  Boc- 
caccio. MAxium,  a  Boldier.  Klapwrath.  Ziwoa, 
PsRiK,  Hungarian  (t/lleert.  Paob.  Oaribrhdo,  a 
Peasant.  Giovanka*  Queen.  Bancia,  Queen  Dowager. 
Marja,  Sister  <kf  Oiovanna.  Maria  op  Sicily,  ^a(A 
titter.  FoippA,  Fotter-motker.  PxTRONaLA»  a  Peatanf. 

PROLOGUE. 
Mj  rene  was  fur  thine  eyes  alone. 

Alone  by  them  was  it  repaid ; 
And  still  thine  ear  records  the  tone 

Of  thy  grey  minstrel,  thoughtful  maid ! 
Amid  the  pomps  of  r^gal  state, 

Where  thou,  O  Rose !  art  call'd  to  move. 
Thee  only  Virtue  can  olate^ 

She  only  guide  thy  steps  to  Love. 


Sometimes,  when  dark  is  each  saloon. 

Dark  every  lamp  that  crown'd  the  Seine, 
Memory  hangs  low  Amalfl*k  moon 

And  lights  thee  o'er  Salerno's  plain. 

And  onward,  where  Giovanna  bore 
Keen  anguish  from  envenom'd  tongues: 

Her  fame  my  pages  shall  restore. 
Thy  pity  shall  requite  her  wrongs. 


ACT  I. 

SCENBI.    PALACE  AT  NAPLES. 

^MDRIA  an(2  OlOYAlTHA. 

Andrea.  Vfixai  Bay  you  now,  Gioyanna!  shall 
we  go 
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And  coDqaer  Francet  Heigho  1  I  am  sadly  idle ; 
My  mighty  mind  wants  full  activity. 

Giovanna,  Andrea!  be  contented;  stay  at  home; 
Conquer  1  you  'ye  conquer'd  me 

Andrea.  Ah  rebel  queen  ! 
I  doubt  it :  we  have  had  war  first,  however. 
And  parleys,  and  all  that. 

Oiovanna,  You  might  have  more 
Before  you  conquer  the  strong  cities  there. 

AndrtcL  England,  they  tell  me,  hath  as  much 
of  France 
As  France  hath.    Some  imagine  that  Provenza 
Is  half-and-half  French  hmd.    How  this  may  be 
I  can  not  tell ;  I  am  no  theologian. 
Oiovanna .  .  in  your  ear .  .  I  have  a  mind 
To  ride  to  Paris,  and  salute  the  king, 
And  pull  him  by  the  beard,  and  make  him  fight. 

Oiovanna,  Know  that  French  beards   have 
stiffer  hairs  than  Qerman,* 
And  crackle  into  flame  at  the  first  touch. 
„  Andrea.  'Sblood !  like  black  cats !    But  only 
in  the  darkt 

(xiovanna.  By  night  or  day,  in  city  or  in  field. 

Andrea.  I  never  knew  it :  let  the  Devil  lug 
them 
For  me  then !  they  are  fitter  for  his  fist 
Sure,  of  all  idle  days  the  marriage-day 
Is  idlest :  even  the  common  people  run 
About  the  streets,  not  knowing  what  to  do. 
As  if  they  came  from  wedding  too,  poor  souls ! 
This  fancy  set  me  upon  conquering  France. 

Oiovanna.  And  one  hour  only  after  we  are 
united? 

SCENE  II. 

Maria  enters. 

Andrea.  Maria!  where  are  you  fori    France 
or  Naples  ? 
She  heard,  she  smiled.  .Here *s  whispering!  This 
won't  do.  . 

[Going;  but  stops,  pa^ijled. 

She  Biay  have  secrets  .  .  they  all  have  .  .  HI 

leave  'em.  [Goes. 

Oiovanna.  Unsisterly !  unfriendly ! 

Maria.  Peace  1  Oiovanna! 

Oiovanna.  That  word  has  signM  it.     I  have 

sworn  to  love  him. 
Maria.  Ah,  what  a  vow ! 
CUovarma.  The  harder  to  perform 
The  greater  were  the  glory :  I  will  earn  ii 
Maria.  How  can  we  love . . . 
Oiovanna  {interrupting).  Mainly,  by  hearing 
none 
Decry  the  object ;  then,  by  cherishing 
The  good  we  see  in  it,  and  overlooking 
What  is  less  pleasant  in  the  paths  of  life. 
All  have  some  virtue  if  we  leave  it  them 
In  peace  and  quiet ;  all  may  lose  some  part . 
By  sifting  too  minutely  bad  and  good. 
The  tenderer  and  the  timider  of  creatures 
Often  desert  the  brood  that  has  been  handled 


*  Hnngary  and  Gennany  were  hoetilew 


And  tum'd  about,  or  indiscreetly  lookt  at. 
The  slightest  touches,  touching  constantly. 
Irritate  and  inflame. 

Maria.   Oiovanna  mine ! 
These  rhetoric-roses  are  supremely  sweet, 
But  hold !  the  jar  is  full.    I  promise  you 
I  will-  not  steal  up  with  a  mind  to  snatch. 
Or  pry  too  closely  where  you  bid  me  not .  . 
But  for  the  nest  you  talk  about .  . 

Oiovanna.  For  shame ! 
What  nesti 

Maria.  That  nest  your  blushes  gleam  upon. 
0  !  I  will  watch  each  twig,  each  feather  there. 
And,  if  my  turning,  tossing,  hugging,  does  it, 
Woe  to  Oiovanna's  little  bird,  say  I. 

Oiovanna^  Seriously,  my  sweet  sister ! 

Maria  (interrupting).  Seriously 
Indeed !  What  briars  ere  we  come  to  that ! 

Oiovanna.  I  am  accustom'd  to  Andrea's  ways. 
And  see  much  good  in  him. 

Maria.  I  see  it  too. 

Oiovanna.  Fix  upon  that  your  eyes ;  they  will 
grow  brighter, 
Maria,  for  each  beauty  they  discover. 


SCENE  m.    ANOTHER  ROOM  IN  THE  PALACE. 

Andrea,  Fra  Rupert. 

Andrea.   Well  met  again,  Fra  Rupert !  Why 
not,  though. 
At  church  with  usi  By  this  humility 
You  lost  the  prettiest  sight  that  ever  was. 

Fra  Rupert  I  know  what  such  sights  are. 

Andrea.  Whati 

Fra  Rupert  Vanity. 

Andrea.  Exact  the  thing  that  everybody  likes. 

Fra  Rupert  You  young  and  heedless ! 

AndrecL  We  pass  lightly  over. 
And  run  on  merrily  quite  to  the  end ; 
The  graver  stumble,  break   their   knees,  and 

curse  it : 
Which  are  the  wiser  1  Had  you  seen  the  church ! 
The  finest  lady  ever  drest  for  court 
A  week-day  peasant  to  her !    By  to-morrow 
There 's  not  a  leg  of  all  the  crowd  in  Naples 
But  will  stand  stiff  and  ache  with  this  day's 

tiptoe; 
There 's  not  a  throat  will  drop  its  paste-tape  down 
Without  some  soreness  from  such  roaring  cheers; 
There 's  not  a  husband  but  whose  ears  will  tingle 
Under  his  consort's  claw  this  blessed  night 
For  sighing  "  What  an  angel  is  Oiovanna ! " 

/Va  Rupert.    Oo,  go !   I  can  not  hear  such 
ribaldry. 

Andrea.  Rather  should   you  have  heard,  as 
there  you  might, 
Quarrelsome  blunder-headed  drums,  o'erpower'd 
By  pelting  cymbals ;  then  complaining  flutes. 
And  boy-voiced  fifes,  lively  and  smart  and  shrill; 
Then  timbrels,  where  tall  fingers  trip,  but  trip 
In  the  right  place,  and  run  along  again ; 
Then  blustering  trumpets,  wonder-wafUng  horns, 
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Ewivaa  from  their  folks,  hurrahs  from  ours. 
And  songs  that  poor  into  both  ears  long  life 
And  floods  of  glory  and  victory  for  erer. 

Fra  Rupert  What  signify  these  fooleries  ?    In 
one  word, 
Andrea,  art  thou  king  ? 

Andrea,  I  &ncy  so. 
The  people  never  give  such  hearty  shouts 
Saving  for  kings  and  blunders. 

Fra  Rupert.  Son !  beware. 
Lest  while  they  make  the  one  they  make  the 
other. 

Andrea.  How  must  I  guard  against  if? 

Fra  Ruperts  Twelve  whole  years 
Constantly  here  together,  all  the  time 
Since  we  left  Hungary,  and  not  one  day 
But  I  have  labour'd  to  instill  into  thee, 
Andrea !  how  wise  kings  must  feel  and  act 

Andrea,   But,  &ther,  who  let  you  into  the 
secret] 

Fra  Rupert.  I  learnt  it  in  the  cloister. 

Andrea,  Then  no  doubt 
The  secret  is  worth  knowing ;  many  are 
(Or  songs  and  &bles  equally  are  false) 
Among  those  whispefd  there. 

Fra  Rupert.  Methinks,  my  son, 
Such  words  are  lighter  tha^  beseems  crownM 

heads, 
As  thine  should  be,  and  shall  be,  if  thou  wilt 

Andrea^,  Ay,  fiither,  but  it  is  not  so  as  yet ; 
Else  would  it  jingle  to  another  crown. 
With  what  a  face  beneath  it !    What  a  girl 
Is  our  Giovanna ! 

Fra  Rupert  By  the  saints  above ! 
I  thought  it  was  a  queen,  and  not  a  girl. 

Andrea,  There  is  enough  in  her  for  both  at 
once. 
A  queen  it  shall  be  then  the  whole  day  long. 

[Fra.  Rupebt,  impatient. 
Nay,  not  a  word,  good  Frate !  the  whole  day ; 
Ave-Mcaia  ends  it ;  does  it  not  1 
I  am  so  gUd,  so  gamesome,  so  light-hearted. 
So  fond,  I  (sure  !)  am  long  steps  off  the  throne. 

Fra  Rupert.  And  ever  may*st  be,  if  thou  art 
remiss 
In  claiming  it. 

Andrea,  I  can  get  anything 
From  my  Giovanna.    Ton  would  hardly  guess 
What  she  has  given  me.    Look  here ! 

Fra  Rupert,  A  book  ? 

Andrea,  *  King  Solomon.^ 

Fra  Rupert,  His  8<mg  ?    To  seculars  ? 
I  warrant  she  would  teach  it,  and  thou  learn  it. 

Andrea,  1 11  learn  it  through,  1 11  learn  it  every 
verse. 
Where  does  the  Song  begin  1    I  see  no  rhymes. 

Fra  Rupert,  *  The  ProverU!'    Notsobad! 

ATidrea^  Are  songs  then  proverbs  ? 
And  what  is  this  hiurd  word  1 

Fra  Rupert,  '  Eodesiastes.'' 

Andrea,  But  look !  you  have  not  seen  the  best 
of  it. 
What  pretty  pictures !  what  broad  rubies !  what 
Prodigious  pearls !  seas  seem  to  roll  within. 


And  azure  skies,  as  ever  bent  above. 
Push  their  pink  clouds,  half-shy,  to  mingle  with 
*em. 
Fra  Rupert.  I  am  not  sure  this  book  would  do 
thee  hann. 
But  better  let  me  first  examine  it      [Heiaies  it 
Andrea.  Ton  shall  not  have  it;  give  it  me 

again. 
Fra  Rupert  Loose  it,  I  say,  Andrea ! 
Andrea.  I  say  no! 
Fra  Rupert.  To  me  ? 

ATidrea.  Dost  think  I  'd  say  it  to  Giovaxma? 
Beside,  she  gave  it  me :  she  has  read  in  it 
With  her  own  eyes,  has  written  latin  in  it 
With  her  own  fingers,  .  .  for  who  else  could  write 
Distinctly  such  small  letters  1  .  .  You  yoursdf. 
Who  rarely  have  occasion  for  much  latin. 
Might  swear  them  to  be  latin  in  ten  minutes. 
Another  thing  .  .  the  sel&ame  perfume  clings 
About  those  pages  as  about  her  bosom. 
Fra  Rupert  (starti.)  Abomination  !    Know  all 

that! 
Andrea.  Like  matins. 
Thence,  tho'  she  tum'd  quite  round,  I  saw  her 

take  it 
To  give  it  me.    Another  thing  .  .  the  people 
Bragg'd  of  my  mettle  half  an  hour  ago. 
And  I  will  show  I  have  it,  like  the  best 
Another  thing  .  .  foi^gettest  thou,  Fra  Rupert, 
I  am  a  husband  1 
Fra  Rupert,  Seven  years  old  thou  wert  one.* 
Andrea,  Ha,  but  I  ha,  but !  seven  years  upon 
seven  years 
Could  not  make  me  the  man  I  am  to-day. 
Fra  Rupert  Nor  seventy  upon  seven  a  tittle 

wiser. 
A  ndrea.  Why  did  not  you  then  make  me  while 
you  could  ? 
You  taught  me  nothing,  and  would  let  none 

teach  me. 
No,  not  our  king  himself,  the  wisest  man 
In  his  dominions,  nor  more  wise  than  willing. 
Forsooth !  you  made  a  promise  to  my  father 
That  nobody  should  filch  my  fiiith  and  morals, 
No  taint  of  learning  eat  skin-deep  into  me ! 
And  good  king  Robert  sud,  "  If  thus  my  brother 
Must  have  it  .  .  if  such  promise  was  exacted  .  ." 
Fra  Rupert.  All  have  more  knowledge  than 
they  well  employ. 
Upbraidest  thou  ^y  teacher,  guardian,  fiither? 
Andrea,   Fathers  may  be,  alas!   too  distant 
from  us. 
Guardians  may  be  too  close  .  .  but,   teacher? 
teacher? 
/Va  Rupert.  Silence ! 
Aridrea  (retreating.)   He  daunts  me :  yet,  some 

day,  coapetio! 
Fra  Rupert  What  mutterest  thou  1 
A  ndrea  (to  himseff)  1  will  be  brave,  please  God ! 
Fra  Rupert  (suppressing  rage.)  Obstinate  sin- 
ners are  alone  unpardoned : 
I  may  forgive  thee  after  meet  repentance, 

*  Andrea  gad  Oiovanna  were  oontncted  when  he  wm 
seven,  she  Are, 
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But  must  confer  with  thee  another  time 
On  that  refractory  untoward  spirit 
Andrea  {to  himself.)   He  was  then  in  the  right 

(it  seems)  at  last. 
Fra  BuperL    I  hear  some  footsteps  coming 
hitherward. 

BCENE  IT. 

GiovAKNA  arid  Filippa. 

Fra  Rupert,  (turns  his  Ixuk  to  them)  0  those 

pestiferous  women ! 
Andrea.  Ay,  well  spoken. 
The  most  religious  of  religious  men 
Lifts  up  his  arms  and  eyes,  my  sweet  Qiovanna, 
Before  your  wondVous  charms. 

[T%€  Friar  looks  at  him  with  rage  and  scorn. 
Oiovanrui.  Simple  Andrea ! 
Are  they  more  wond'rous  than  they  were  before  1 
Or  are  they  more  apparent  now  the  robes 
I     Are  laid  aside,  and  aJl  those  gems  that  made 
My  hair  stand  back,  chiefly  that  mischievous 
Malignant  ruby  (some  fierce  dragon's  eye 
Tum'd  into  stone)  which  hurt  your  finger  so 
With  its  vile  crooked  pin,  for  touching  me. 
When  you  should  have  but  lookt,  and  not  quite 
that. 
Fra  Rupert  {who  had  listened.)  Come  hither ; 

didst  thou  hear  her  ? 
Andrea.  Every  word  ; 
And  bear  no  rancour  to  her,  though  she  scolds. 
Fra  Rupert    She  might  have  waited  twenty 
years  beyond 
This  day,  before  she  thought  of  matrimony  ; 
She  talks  so  like  a  simpleton. 

Andrea.  She  does 
Indeed :  yet>  fiither !  it  is  very  true : 
The  pin  did  prick  me :  she  is  no  simpleton 
As  far  as  memory  goes. 

[The  Friar  looks  up,  then  walks  abovt  impa- 
tiently. 
Now,  won't  you  mind  me  ? 
She  is  but  very  young,  scarce  seventeen ; 
When  she  is  two  years  older,  just  my  age. 
Then  shall  you  see  her !  more  like  me  perhaps. 
She  might  have  waited  .  .  you  say  well  .  .  and 

would 
Willingly,  I  do  think ;  but  I  am  wiser. 
And  warmer.    Our  Hungarian  blood  (ay,  Frate !) 
Is  not  squeezM  out  of  March  anemones. 
FUippa.    Since,  friar  Rupert!  here  are  met 
together 
The  lofty  and  the  lowly,  they  and  we. 
If  your  austerity  of  life  forbade 
To  mingle  with  the  world's  festivities, 
Indulge,  I  pray  you,  in  that  luxury 
Which  suits  all  seasons,  sets  no  day  apart. 
Excludes  from  its  communion  none,  howe'er 
Unworthy,  but  partakes  of  God  indeed  .  . 
Indulge  in  pardon. 

Fra  Rupert  Does  a  seneschal's 
Wife  bend  before  me  1    Do  the  proud  ones  beg  1 
FUippa^  Too  proud  I  may  be :  even  the  very 
humblest 


May  be  too  proud.    I  am,  'tis  true,  the  widow 
Of  him  you  mention.    Do  I  beg  1    I  do. 
Our  queen  commands  me  to  remove  ill-will. 

Fra  Rupert   There  are  commands  above  the 
queen's. 

FUippa^  There  are, 

0  holy  man !  obey  we  both  at  once ! 
Oiovanna  {caUs  Akdrea.)  Husband  ! 

Fra  Rupert.   And  not  our  kingi  most  noble 

lady! 
Oiovanna.  He,  or  I  much  mistake  him,  is  my 

husband. 
Andrea.  Mistake  me  !  not  a  whit :  I  am,  I  am. 
Oiovanna.  If,  0  my  husband !  that  dear  name 
has  power 
On  your  heart  as  on  mine,  now  when  first  spoken. 
Let  what  is  love  between  us  shed  its  sweets 
A  little  wider,  tho'  a  little  fainter  ; 
Let  all  our  friends  this  day,  all  yours,  all  mine. 
Be  one  another's,  and  not  this  day  only. 
Persuade  them. 
Andrea.  Can  I? 
Oiovanna,.  You  persuaded  me. 
Andrea.  Ay,  but  you  did  not  hate  me ;  and 
your  head 
Is  neither  grey  nor  tonsured ;  these  are  odds. 

1  never  could  imagine  well  how  folks 
Who  disagree  in  other  things,  agree 

To  make  each  other  angry.    What  a  game  ! 

To  toss  back  burs  until  the  skin  is  full 

On  either  side !   Which  wins  the  stake,  I  wonder  1 

Fra  Rupert  {bursting  away).  I  have  no  patience. 

Andrea^  I  have,  now  he's  gone. 
How  long  were  yon  contriving  this  grand  scheme 
To  drive  away  the  friar  1    Do  you  think 

[  Whispers  to  Giovakna. 
He  wont  come  after  supper  ]    Does  he  know 
Our  chamber? 

Gfiovanna.  Hush  I  Andrea ! 

Andrea.  In  good  earnest 
I  fear  him,  and  the  fleas  about  his  frock. 
Let  me  go  after  him :  he  went  in  wrath  : 
He  may  do  mischief,  if  he  thinks  it  right, 
As  these  religious  people  often  do.   [Andrea  goes. 

FUippa.  Happy  Andrea !  only  fleas  and  friars 
Molest  him  :  little  he  suspects  the  snares 
About  his  paths ;  the  bitter  jealousies 
Of  Hungary;  how  pertinaciously 
Mail'd  hands  grasp  sceptres,  how  reluctantly 
Loose  them ;  how  tempting  are  our  milder  clime 
And  gentler  nation  !    He  deserves  our  pity. 

Oiovanna.  O !  more  than  pity.    If  our  clime, 
our  nation, 
Bland,  constant,  kind,  congenial  with  each  other. 
Were  granted  hhn,  how  much  more  was  withheld ! 
Sterile  the  soil  is  not,  but  sadly  waste. 
What  buoyant  spirits  and  what  pliant  temper ! 
How  patient  of  reproof !  how  he  wipes  off 
All  injuries  before  they  harden  on  him. 
And  wonders  at  afironts,  and  doubts  they  can  be ! 
Then,  his  wild  quickness !  0  the  churl  that  bent  it 
Into  the  earth,  colourless,  shapeless,  thriftless. 
Fruitless,  for  ever !    Had  he  been  my  brother, 
I  should  have  wept  all  my  life  over  him  ; 
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But,  being  my  huBband,  one  hypocrisy 
I  must  put  on,  one  only  eyer  will  I. 
Others  must  think,  by  my  obsemuice  of  him, 
I  hold  him  prudent,  penetrating,  firm. 
No  less  than  virtuous :  I  must  place  myself 
In  my  own  house  (now  indeed  his)  below  him. 

FUippa.  I  almost  think  you  love  him. 

Giovannck,  He  has  few 
Even  small  &ults,  which  small  minds  spy  the 

soonest ; 
He  has,  what  those  will  never  see  nor  heed. 
Wit  of  bright  feather,  but  of  broken  wing ; 
No  stain  of  malice,  none  of  spleen,  about  it 
For  this,  and  more  things  nearer . .  for  the  worst 
Of  orphancy,  the  cruellest  of  frauds, 
Stealth  of  hU  education  while  he  played 
Nor  fiuicied  he  could  want  it ;  for  our  ties 
Of  kindred ;  for  our  childhood  spent  together  ; 
For  those  dear  faces  that  once  smiled  upon  us 
At  the  same  hour,  in  the  same  balcony ; 
Even  for  the  plants  we  rear'd  in  partnership. 
Or  spoil'd  in  quarrel,  I  do  love  Andrea. 
But,  fh)m  his  counsellors ! . . . 

FUippa,  We  shall  elude 
Their  clumsy  wiles  perhaps.  The  youth,  methinks, 
Is  tractable. 

Oiovanna.  May  wise  men  guide  him  then ! 
It  lies  beyond  my  duty. 

FUippcL  But  the  wise 
Are  not  the  men  who  g^ide  the  tractable. 
The  first  bold  hand  that  seizes,  holds  them  fi»t ; 
And  the  best  natures  melt  into  the  bad 
'Mid  dances  and  carousals. 

Oiovanna,  Let  Andrea 
Be  sparing  of  them ! 

FUippa,  Evil  there  may  be 
Where  evil  men  preside,  but  greatly  worse 
Is  proud  austerity  than  princely  glee. 

Oiofxmna.  Heaven  guard  us  t    I  have  entered 
on  a  course 
Beleaguered  with  dense  dangers :  but  that  course 
Was  first  orduned  in  earth,  and  now  in  heaven. 
My  fiither's  spirit  filled  his  Other's  breast. 
And  peace  and  union  in  our  fSunily 
(They  both  foresaw)  would  be  secured  by  ours. 

FUippa,  She  who  forgets  her  parent  will  forego 
All  later  duties  :  yes,  when  love  has  lost 
The  sound  of  its  spring-head,  it  grows  impure. 
Tortuous,  and  spent  at  last  in  barren  sand. 
I  owe  these  generous  kings  the  bread  I  broke, 
The  letters  I  pickt  up  :  no  vile  sea-weed 
Had  perisht  more  neglected,  but  for  them. 
They  would  heap  affluence  on  me ;  they  did  heap  it; 
Neit,  honours :  for  these  only  I  am  ungratefal. 

Oiovanna (smUing).  Ungrateful?  thou?  Filippa ! 

FUippa,  Most  ungrateful 
With  humble  birth  and  humbler  intellect 
The  puff-ball  might  have  bounced  along  the  plain 
And  blinded  the  beholder  with  its  dust : 
But  intellect  let  down  on  humble  birth 
Writhes  under  titles,  shrinks  from  every  glance. 
At  every  question  turns  one  fibre  firesh 
For  torture,  and,  unpuUied  and  adrift. 
Bums  its  dull  heart  away  in  smouldering  scorn. 


Oiovanna,  Where  no  eUiereal  spirit  fills  the   I 

breast . .  < 

FUippa^   ..Honours  are  joys  great  as  such  bresst   , 

can  hold. 

Oiovanna,  The  happy  then  in  courts  are  nnm-   | 

berless ;  | 

We  hear  the  contrary. 

FUippa,  Never  believe 
This,  nor  another  ill  report  of  them. 
Oiovanna,  Whati 

FUippa,  That  the  great  are  not  great  to  their 
valets; 
Tis  but  their  valets  who  can  find  their  greatness. 
Oiovanna,  I  know  that  you  have  enemies. 
FUippa,  Thank  God  ? 
I  might  have  else  forgotten  what  I  am. 
And  what  he  gave  me  ere  he  placed  me  here. 
Oiovanna.  I  never  shall,  FUippa ! 
FUippa,  Think  of  those  | 

Who  rais'd  our  souls  above  us,  not  of  me. 
Oiovanna,  Oh  \  if  my  soul  hath  risen,  if  the   . 
throbs 
Of  gratitude  now  tell  it  me,  if  they 
Who  rais'd  it  must  be  thought  of ..  to  my  heart, 
Filippa !  for  the  heart  alone  can  think. 
FUippa,  I  first  received  thee  in  these  aims; 
these  arms 
Shall  loose  thee  last  of  living  things,  Oiovanna. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  L    IN  THE  PALACE.  ' 

QlOVAKRA,  FlAXMKTTA,  MaBIA.  | 

Maria,  And  now,  Fiammeita>  tell  me  whcBos   | 
that  name 
Which  tickles  thee  so. 

FiammeUa,  Tell  indeed !  not  I. 

Maria  {to  Giovakva).  Sister !  you  may  command. 

O'u^eanna.  Command  a  sister? 
Secrets  are  to  be  won,  but  not  commanded.  j 

I  never  heard  the  name  before . .  Fiammetta , .        \ 
Is  that  it? 

Maria.  That  is  it.  | 

Fiammetta,  For  shame,  Maria  f 
Never  will  I  entrust  you  with  a  secret 

Maria.  I  do  believe  you  like  this  one  too  wdt 
Ever  to  let  another  mingle  with  it. 

Fiammetta  {to  Jiersdf).  I  do  indeed,  alas ! 

Oiovanna,  Some  gallant  knight 
Has  carried  off  her  scarf  and  bared  her  heart 
But  to  this  change  of  name  I  must  withhold  ' 

Assent,  I  like  Maria  so  much  better. 

FiammeUa  {points  to  Maria).  There  is  Maria 
yet.  I 

Oiovanncu  But  where  twin-roses 
Have  grown  so  long  together,  to  snap  one 
Might  make  the  other  droop. 

FiammeUa,  Ha !  now,  Maria ! 
Maria  I  you  are  springed,  my  little  quail ! 

Oiovanna,  Fiammetta!  ifourfitther  were  here    i 
with  us,  ' 

He  would  suspect  some  poet  firiend  of  his, 
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Bealer  in  flameiB  and  darts,  their  only  trade. 
Enchanted  his  Sicilian. 

Maricu  Ho  !  ho !  ho ! 
I*roeerpine  neyer  blosht  such  H^mimTr  blushes 
When  8ke  was  caught. 

Fiammetta,  I  am  quite  cool 

Maria.  The  clouds 
Mi^  be  quite  cool  when  they  are  quite  as  red ; 
Oirrs  fiu^,  I  suspect,  are  somewhat  less  so. 

[FiAXMiTTA  runs  off. 

Criowmna,  Maria !  dear  Maria !    She  is  flown. 
Is  the  poor  girl  in  love  theni 

Maria.  Till  this  hour 
I  thought  it  but  a  &nc7,  such  as  all 
We  children  hare :  we  all  choose  one ;  but,  sure, 
To  run  out  of  the  room  at  the  mere  shadow  I 

OiovaTtna.  What  would  you  do  1 

Maria.  Wait  till  he  came  himself. 

Giovanna.  And  theni 

Maria.  Think  seriously  of  running  off. 
Until  I  were  persuaded  it  was  civiL 

SCENE  n. 

Andrea^  What  have  ye  done  to  little  Sicily  t 
She  ran  so  swiftly  by  me,  and  pusht  back 
My  hand  so  smartly  when  I  would  hare  stopt 

her, 
I  think  you  must  have  vext  her  pUiguily 
Among  you. 

Mcaia.  She  was  vext,  but  not  by  us. 

Andrea.  Yes,  many  girls  are  vext  to  day.    One 
bride    . 
Sheds  fifty  thorns  from  each  white  rose   she 

wears. 
I  did  not  think  of  thai    (To  Mabia.)     You  did, 
no  doubt 1 

Maria.  I  wear  white  roses  too,  as  well  as  she  : 
Our  queen's  can  have  no  thorns  for  us. 

Andrea.  Not  onel 

Maria.  No,  nor  for  any  in  this  happy  realm. 

Andrea^  Ah  now!  this  happy  realm!    Some 
people  think 
That  I  could  make  it  happier. 

Oiovanna.  I  rejoice 
To  hear  it. 

Andrea.  Are  you  glad,  my  little  bride  1 

Oiovanna.   Most  glad.     0  never  disappoint 
their  hopes ! 
The  people  are  so  kind !  they  love  us  so ! 

Andrea.   They  are  a  merry  race:  ay,  very 
crickets. 
Chirruping,  leaping.    What  they  eat,  God  knows ; 
Sunshine  and  cinders,  may  be :  he  has  sent 
Plenty  of  these,  and  they  are  satisfied. 

CHavanna.  Should  toe  be,  if  they  are  1 

Andrea.  0  then  !  a  boon ! 
To  make  them  happy  all  their  lives. 

Oiovanna.  The  boon 
To  make  them  happier  Heaven  alone  can  grant. 
Hearken !    If  some  oppressions  were  removed. 
Beyond  my  strength  to  manage,  it  were  done. 

Andrea  Nothhig  so  easy.    Not  your  strength 
indeed. 


But  mine,  could  push  a  buffido  away. 
I  have  a  little  favour  to  request 

Oiovanna.  Speak. 

Andrea.  Give  me  then  this  kingdom,  only  this. 
I  do  not  covet  mountains  to  the  north. 
Nor  cities  over  cities  &rther  west, 
Casal  or  Monferrato  or  Saluzzo, 
Asti  or  Coni,  Ceva  or  Torino, 
Where  that  great  river  runs  which  spouts  from 

heaven, 
Nor  Aix  nor  Toulon,  nor  ManeOle  nor  Nice 
Nor  Avignon,  where  our  good  pope  sits  percht ; 
I  only  want  this  tidy  little  kingdom. 
To  make  it  happy  with  this  sword  upon  it. 

Oiovanna.  The  people  and  their  laws  alone  can 
give  it. 

Andrea.  Well,  we  can  make  the  laws. 

Oiovanna.  And  people  too? 

Andrea^  Giovanna !  I  do  think  that  smile  could 
make 
A  thousand  peoples  from  the  dullest  clay. 
And  mould  them  to  thy  will. 

Giovanna.  Pure  poetry ! 

Andrecu  Don't  say  it !  or  they  knock  me  on 
the  head! 
I  ought  to  be  contented;  but  they  would 
Insist  upon  it.    I  have  askt :  here  ends 
My  duty :  I  don't  want  it  for  myself  .  . 
And  yet  those  cities  lookt  like  strings  of  bird- 
eggs, 
And  tempted  me  above  my  strength.    I  only 
Repent  of  learning  all  their  names  for  nothing. 
Let  them  hang  where  they  are. 

Oiovanna.  Well  said. 

Andrea.  Who  wants  *em  1 
I  like  these  pictures  better.    What  a  store ! 
Songs,  proverbs,  and  a  word  as  hard  as  flint, 
Enough  for  fifty  friars  to  ruminate 
Amid  their  cheese  and  cobnuts  after  dinner, 
Read  it  me. 

Oiovanna.  Which]  [Avj>vma poinU. 

Oiovanna.  *  Ecdesiastes.' 

Andrea.  Right ! 
As  you  pronounce  it,  scarce  a  word  of  ours 
In  Hungary  is  softer.    What  a  tongue ! 
Round,  juicy,  sweet,  and  soluble,  as  cherries. 
When  Frate  Rupert  utter'd  the  same  word. 
It  sounded  just  as  if  his  beard  and  breast. 
And  all  which  there  inhabit,  had  tum'd  round 
Into  his  throat,  to  rasp  and  riddle  it. 
I  never  shall  foiget  Ecdesiastea  ! 
Only  two  words  I  know  are  pleasanter. 

Oiovanna^  And  which  are  theyl 

A  ndrea  ((Mhding  her).  Oiovanna  and  Carina, 

Maria.  Unmanner'd  prince ! 

AndrecL  Now  the  white  rose  sheda  thorns. 

SCBNE  m. 

Savoia  and  Fiuppa. 

Sancia  (tmUing).  Step-mothers  are  not  always 
quite  at  home 
With  their  queen-daughters. 
Oiovanna.  Yet  queen-mothers  are. 
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Step-mother  you  have  nerer  been  to  me. 
But  kindest^  fondest,  tenderest^  truest  mother. 

Maria.  Are  we  not  all  your  children  ? 

SaTicia.  All.    Where  then 
Is  fled  our  lively  Sicily? 

Oiovanna,  She  is  gone 
To  her  own  chamber. 

Maria.  To  read  poetry. 

Sancia,  Where  poetiy  is  only  light  or  flat- 
tering 
She  might  read  some  things  worse,  and  many 

better. 
I  neyer  loved  the  heroes  of  Bomance, 
And  hope  they  glide  not  in  among  the  leaves. 

Maria.  And  love  you  then  their  contraries  t 

Sanaa.  Those  better. 
What  clever  speech,  Maria,  dost  thou  ponder? 
I  see  we  differ. 

Maria.  Rather. 

Sanda.  Why  so  grave  ? 
Surely  no  spur  is  tangled  in  thy  hem ! 

Maria.  No,  my  regrets  were  all  for  you.   What 
pity 
Andrea  dropt  upon  our  globe  too  late ; 
A  puissant  antipode  to  all  such  heroes ! 

Oiovanna  {smiling).  Intolerable  girl  1  sad  jea- 
lous creature  I 

Sancia.  Where  is  he  1  I  was  seeking  him. 

Maria.  There  now! 

Sancia.  Or  else  I  should  not  have  retum*d  so 
soon 
After  our  parting  at  the  Benediction.  [Ooes. 

Maria.  Sister !  I  fear  my  little  flippancy 
Hurried  Queen  Sancia :  why  just  now  want  spoao  f 

Oiovanna.  She  did  not  smile,  as  you  do,  when 
she  went 
Fond  as  she  is,  her  smiles  are  fidnt  this  morning. 
A  sorrowing  thought,  pure  of  all  ^loom,   o*er- 

spread 
That  saintly  face. 

Maria.  It  did  indeed. 

Oiovanna.  She  loves 
'  XJs  all,  she  loves  our  people  too,  most  kindly. 

Maria.  Seeing  none  other  than  Hungarian 
troops 
At  church  about  us,  deeply  did  she  sigh 
And  say  "  Ah  !  where  are  ours  1 " 

Oiovanna.  Tou  pain  me  sadly. 
Queens,  0  Maria !  have  two  hearts  for  sorrow ; 
One  sinks  upon  our  Naples.    Whensoever 
I  gaze  Ctis  often)  on  her  bay,  so  bright 
With  sun-wove  meshes,  idle  multitudes 
Of  little  plashing  waves ;  when  air  breathes  o'er  it 
Mellow  with  sound  and  fragrance,  of  such  purity 
That  the  blue  hills  seem  coming  nearer,  nearer. 
As  I  look  forth  at  them,  and  tossmg  down 
Joyanoe  for  joyance  to  Uie  phuns  below . . 
To  think  what   mannerless,  unshorn,  harsh- 

tongued 
Barbarians  from  the  Danube  and  the  Drave 
Infest  them,  I  cast  up  my  eyes  to  Heaven 
Impatiently,  despondently,  and  ask 
Are  such  tie  guests  for  such  festivities  t 
But  shall  they  dare  enthral  my  poor  Andrea  1 


Send,  send  for  him :  I  wttuld  Hot  he  were  hann'd. 
Much  less  degraded.    O  for  ministers 
To  guide  my  counsels  and  protect  my  people  I 
I  would  call  round  me  all  the  good  and  wise. 
Sancia  {returning).  Daughter  1  no  palace  is  too 
small  to  hold  them. 
The  good  love  other  pUioes,  love  the  fields, 
And  ripen  the  pale  harvest  with  their  prayen. 
Solitude,  solitude,  so  dread  a  curse 
To  princes,  such  a  blight  to  sycophants. 
Is  (heir  own  home,  their  healthy  thoughts  grow 

in  it. 
The  wise  avoid  all  our  anxieties : 
The  cunning,  with  the  tickets  of  the  wise. 
Push  for  the  banquet,  seize  each  vacant  chair, 
Ooige,  pat  their  spaniel,  and  foil  fost  aaleep. 
OiovanncL  Ah  then  what  vigils  are  reserved 

for  me ! 
Maria.  Hark !  spears  are  grounded. 
Oiovanna.  Officer  I  who  comes  t 
Officer.  Lady !  the  friar  mounts  the  stairs; 
behind  him 
Those  potent  lords,  Caraffiiand  Caraocioli. 
Oiomanna.  Your  chair.  Queen  Sancia,  stands 
unoccupied : 
We  must  be  seated  to  receive  the  lords. 
Is  it  not  so  ? 
Sancia.  The  queen  must. 
Oiovanna.  One  queen  only? 
The  younger  first  ?  we  can  not  thus  reverse 
The  laws  of  nature  for  the  whims  of  court 

[SnismA  is  seaUd. 
There 's  our  kind  mother  I  Just  in  time !    Th^ 
come. 

BOENE  IV. 

Fra  Bupbrt,  CAaAFVA  and  Cahacciou. 

Lady !  these  nobles  bring  me  with  them  hither, 
Fearing  they  might  not  win  an  audience 
On  what  concerns  the  welfiure  of  the  state. 
In  such  an  hour  of  such  a  day  as  this. 

Oiovanna.  Speak,  gentlemen  1  Ton  have  mudi 
wronged  yourselves. 
And  me  a  little,  by  such  hesitation. 
No  day,  methii^s,  no  hour,  is  half  so  proper. 
As  when  the  crown  is  pkced  upon  my  brow. 
To  hear  what  are  its  duties. 

Oaraffa.  Gracious  queen  I 
We  come  to  represent. . 

Fra  Rupert  (behind).  Speak  out .  .  wrongs  .  . 
rights.. 
Religion. 

Garcia  {to  Mm).  Tou  distract  me. 

Fra  Rupert  {to  Caraooiou).  Speak  Uien  tiioo. 
See  how  attentively,  how  timidly. 
She  waits  for  you,  and  blushes  up  your  void ! 

CaraociolL  *T\b  therefore  I  want  words. 

Fra  BuperL  Hear  mine  then,  boys ! 

[  WaiJts  toward  Gioyajou. 
Imprest  with  awe  before  such  majesty. 
The  hopes  of  Naples,  whom  their  fiUihere  deem 
On  this  occasion,  this  gay  hour,  frx>m  high 
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If obilitj,  firom  splendour  of  equipments, 
Beauty  of  person,  gracefulness  of  mien. 
And  whatsoever  courts  are  courtly  by. 
Most  fitted,  and  most  likely  to  prevail 
Against  those  ancient  frauds  and  artifices 
Which  certain  dark  offenders  weave  about  them . . 
These  unsophisticated  youths,  foredoom'd 
Longest  and  most  impatiently  to  suffer, 
I^y  humbly  at  the  footstool  of  your  throne 
A  list  of  grievances  yet  unredrest 
Qiovanna,  Give  it  me,  gentlemen,  we  will  per- 
use it 
Together. 
Fra  BuperL  They  are  more  than  scribe  could 

pen. 
CHacanna  {to  Pba  Rxtpbri).  Are  they  of  native 
or  imported  growth  1 
Your  Reverence  hath  some  practice  in  the  sorting. 
Permit  me  to  fill  up  your  pause,  Fra  Rupert ! 
On  this  occasion,  this  gay  hour,  methinks 
To  mge  impatience  and  foredoom  of  suffering 
Is  quite  untimely.    High  nobility 
And  splendour  of  equipment  are  the  last 
Of  merits  in  Caraffiis  and  Caracdolis.    [To  (hem. 
The  delicacy  that  deferr'd  the  tender 
Of  your  important  service,  I  appreciate. 
Venturing  to  augur  but  a  brief  delay. 
Gentlemen !  if  your  fathers  bade  you  hither, 
I  grieve  to  owe  them  more  than  I  owe  you. 
And  trust,  when  next  we  see  you,  half  the  pleasure, 
Hal^  if  not  all,  may  be  your  own  free  gift. 

[She  rises,  they  go. 


SCENE  T.    PALACE  GARDEN. 
F&A  RuPBRT,  CAEAFrA,  and  Ca&aociou. 

/Va  Rupert  The  losel  f 

CaraecioU.  Saints  I  what  graciousness ! 

Carojffd,  Was  ever 
So  sweet  a  girl  ?    He  is  uglier  than  old  Satan, 
Andrea  .  .  I  abhor  him  worse  than  ever.  .  . 
Corse  on  that  Tartar,  Turk,  Bohemian, 
Hungarian !    I  could  now  half-strangle  him. 

.fVa  RuperL  We  are  dismist 

Caraffa,  My  speech  might  have  done  wonders. 

Fra  RuperL  Now,  who  (the  mischief  I)  stops  a 
dead  man's  blood  ? 
Wonders  I  ay  truly,  wonders  it  had  done ! 
Thou  wert  agape  as  money-box  for  mass. 
And  wantedst  shaking  more.      What  are  our 
gainsi 

Caroffa,  A  vision  the  strain'd  eyes  can  not 
Inclose, 
Or  bring  again  before  them  from  the  senses. 
Which  clasp  it>  hang  upon  it,  nor  will  ever 
Belease  it,  following  thro'  eternity. 

Caraanolu  I  can  retain  her  image,  hear  her 
words, 
Bepeat,  and  tone  them  on  each  fibre  here, 
DiBtinctly  stiH 

CaraffcL  Then  hast  thou  neither  heart 
Nor  brain,  Caraccioli !  Ko  strife  so  hard 
As  to  catch  one  slight  sound,  one  fidntest  trace. 


Of  the  high  beauty  that  rules  over  us. 
Who  ever  seized  the  harmony  of  heaven. 
Or  saw  the  confine  that  is  nearest  earth  ? 

Fra  RuperL  I  can  bear  youthful  follies,  but 
must  check 
The  words  that  run  thus  wide  and  point  at  heaven. 
We  must  warn  laymen  fiurly  off  that  ground. 
Are  ye  both  mad  1- 

Caraffa.  One  is ;  I  swear  to  one : 
I  would  not  be  the  man  that  is  not  so 
For  empires  girt  with  gold,  worlds  starr'd  with 

women: 
A  trance  is  that  man's  life,  a  dream  be  mine ! 
Caraccioli 's  an  ice-pit,  covered  o'er 
With  straw  and   chaff  and  double-door'd  and 

thatcht, 
Andwall'd,  the  whole  dark  space,  with  earthen  walL 
Why!  Frate!  all  those  groans  of  thine  for  heaven  1 
Art  toucht  1 

Fra  RuperL  I  have  been  praying  fervently  .  . 
Despairingly  I  fear  to  say  .  .  'twere  rash. 
Ungrateful,  and  ungodly. 

Caraffa,  He  has  brought 
The  whole  Maremma  on  me  at  one  breath. 
My  cold  fit  now  comes  over  me.    But,  Frate  I 
If  we  do  feel,  may  we  not  say  we  do  t 

Fra  RuperL  To  feel  is  harm ;  to  say  It,  may 
be  none. 
Unless  'tis  said  with  levity  like  thine. 

Caraffa,  Ah  fiuth  I  I  wish  'twere  levity  I    The 
pagan 
That  heaves  up  Etna,  caUs  it  very  differently. 
I  think  the  dog  is  better  off  than  I  am ; 
He  groans  upon  the  bed  where  lies  his  torment; 
I  very  fer  away  from  where  lies  mine. 

Fra  RuperL  Art  thou  a  Christian  t 

Caraffa,  Father !  don't  be  serious. 

Fra  RuperL  I  must  be. 

Caraffa,  Have  not  I  most  cause  1 

Fra  RuperL  Yea  truly. 

Caraffa,  I  am  not  over-given  to  complain. 
But  nettles  will  sting  all  .  . 

Fra  RuperL  .  .  who  put  their  hands  in. 
Caraccioli  I  be  wam'd  by  this  our  friend 
What  sufferings  may  arise  from  lawless  love. 
Thine  passeth  its  due  bounds ;  it  doth,  Caraccioli ! 
But  thou  canst  conquer  eveiy  wild  desire; 
A  high  emprize !  what  high  emprize  but  suits 
A  true  Caraccioli !    We  meet  ag^  .  . 
I  have  some  warnings,  some  reproofe,  for  him. 

[Cakaocioli  goes. 


8CENE  VI. 

FaA  RvpniT,  Cabatta. 
Fra  RuperL  Where  walls  are  living  things, 
have  ears,  eyes,  mouths, 
Deemest  thou,  son  Francesco  I  I  alone 
Heard  those  most  violent  words  about  Andrea  ? 
Caraffa,  What  words  1    I  never  thought  about 
the  man; 
About  his  wife  some  litUe ;  true  enough. 
Some  little  ?  criminal  it  were  to  say  it : 

M  m3  . 
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He  who  thinks  little  of  such  .  .  such  perfection, 
Has  left  his  thoughts  among  the  worms  that  creep 
In  charnel-houses,  among  brainless  skulls, 
Dry  bones,  without  a  speck  of  blood,  a  thread 
Of  fibre,  ribs  that  never  cased  a  heart 
The  volumes  of  the  doctors  of  the  church 
Could  not  contain  a  tithe  of  it :  their  clasps, 
Strong  enough  to  make  chains  for  Saracens, 
Their  timbers  to  build  argosies,  would  warp 
And  split,  if  my  soul's  fire  were  pent  within. 

Fra  Rupert,  Remember,  son  Francesco!  prince 
Andrea, 
King  rather  (such  the  husband  of  a  queen 
Is  virtually,  and  should  be)  king  Andrea 
Lives  under  my  protection. 

Cwaffa,  Well,  what  theni 

Fra  Rupert   What?  Into  mine  own  ear  didst 
thou  not  breathe 
Traitorous  threats? 

Caraffa,  1 1  Threats  1  About  his  queen  ? 

Fra  Rupert,  Filthy  I  most  filthy  I 

Chraffa,  No,  no :  wandering  thoughts 
Fluttered  in  that  direction ;  one  thought,  rather. 
Doves  have  hot  livers. 

Fra  Rupert,  Be  adultery 
Bad  as  it  will,  yet  treason,  son  Francesco  ! 
Treason  is  far  more  difficult  to  deal  with. 

Caraffa,  I  do  suspect  it  may  be. 

Fra  Rupert  Saidst  thou  not 
Thou  couldst  half-strangle  that  Hungarian  1 

Caraffa,  Spake  I  so  rashly  ? 

Fra  Rupert  I  am  a  Hungarian. 

Caraffa,  Evident :  but  that  noble  mien  would 
daunt 
Moor,  Usbeck,  Abyssinian :  and  that  strength  I 
A  Switzer  bear  could  not  half-strangle  it. 

Fra  Rupert,  Twere  martyrdom,  'twere  martyr- 
dom.   The  life 
Of  kings  hath  swords  and  scaffolds  round  about  it; 
A  word  might  fling  thee  on  them. 

Carcffa,  Such  a  word 
Must  fidl  from  holy  lips,  thenceforth  unholy. 

Fra  Rupert   Guided  by  me  and  courage,  thou 
art  safe. 


ACT  III. 
8CENBL    IN  THE  PALACE. 

Andiuu  and  Fiuppa. 

A  ndrecL  Many  the  stories  you've  repeated  to  me. 
Lady  Filippa !  I  have  dean  forgotten  'em ; 
But  all  the  bloody  giants  every  girl 
Before  our  bed-time  threw  into  my  night-cap. 
Lie  safe  and  sound  there  still. 

Filippa,  I  quite  believe 
You've  not  the  heart  to  drive  them  out,  my  prince. 

Andrea,  Not  I  indeed.    And  then  your  sage 
advice! 

FUippa.  Is  all  that  too  forgotten  ? 

Andrea.  No,  not  all ; 
But,  dear  Filippa,  now  that  I  am  married. 
And  sovran  (one  may  say)  or  next  door  to  it. 


You  must  not  g^ve  me  any  more  advice  . . 
Not  that  I  mind  it ;  but  to  save  appearances. 

[She  bends :  he  goes,  but  returns  suddenly. 
Lady  Filippa !  Uidy  seneschal ! 

FUippa,  My  prince !  command  me. 

Andrea,  Solve  me  one  more  question. 
How  happens  it  (while  old  men  are  so  wise) 
That  any  foolish  thing,  advice  or  story. 
We  call  it  an  old  woman's? 

Filippcu  Prince  Andrea !     - 
I  know  not  as  for  stories  and  advice ; 
I  only  know,  when  we  are  disappointed 
In  any  thing,  or  teazed  with  i^  we  scotf 
And  call  it  an  old  man's. 

Andrect,  Ah  spiteful  sex ! 

FUippa.  Here  comes  Maria :  ask  her  no  such 
questions. 

Arulrea,  1  wish  Fra  Rupert  heard  your  words. 

FUippa,  To  prove  them  ? 

Maria,  Give  him  a  nosegay  at  the  door. 

Andrea,  He  spurns 
Such  luxury. 

Maria,  Since  his  arrival  here. 
Perfumes,  they  tell  me,  are  more  general 
And  tenfold  dearer :  everybody  wears  them 
In  self-defence :  men  take  them  with  their  daggers; 
Laundresses  sprinkle  them  on  vilest  linen. 
Lest  they  be  called  uncleanly ;  round  the  churches 
What  once  were  clouds  of  incense,   now  are 

canopies 
Of  the  same  benzoin ;  kites  could  not  fly  thro.' ; 
The  fainting  penitents  are  prone  to  catch 
At  the  priest's  surplice  as  he  passes  by. 
And  cry,  above  their  prayers  to  Heaven  for  mercy. 
Stop  !  stop !  turn  back!  vxifi  me  a  little  yet 

Andrea,  The  &ther  is  indeed  more  fox  than 
civet. 
And  stinks  out  sins  like  sulphur  and  stale  eggs. 
{To  Maria.)  You  will  not  run  away  with  himt 

Maria,  Tarantola! 
Worse  than  most  venomous  tarantola. 
He  bites,  and  will  not  let  us  danoe  for  it. 


SCENE  n.     IN  THE  GARDENS  OF  CAPO  III 
MONTE. 

BoocAooio  and  TiAMxmk. 

Fiammetta,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  quite 
right 
To  listen,  as  I  have,  mom  after  mom 
And  evening  after  evening. 

Boccaccio,  Are  my  sighs 
Less  welcome  in  the  garden  and  the  bower. 
Than  where  loud  organ  bellow'd  them  away. 
And  chorister  and  waxlight  ran  between  ? 

Fiammetta,    You    sadly   interrapted   me   at 
vespers : 
Never  do  that  again,  sir !    When  I  pray, 
I  like  to  pray  with  all  my  heart    Bold  man  ( 
Do  you  dare  smile  at  me  ? 

Boccaccio,  The  bold  man  first 
Was  smiled  at ;  was  he  not  ? 

Fiammetta.  No,  no  such  thing : 
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But  if  he  was,  it  mm  because  he  aigh'd 
At  the  hot  weather  he  had  brought  with  him. 
Boccaceio.    At   the   cold  weather  he  fear'd 
coming  on 
He  sighed. 
FiammeUa.  And  did  it  come  ? 
Boccaccio,  Too  gracious  Udy  1 
Fiammettck  Keep  gradous  lady  for  dull  drawing- 
rooms; 
FiammeUa  ia  my  name ;  I  would  know  yours. 
Boccaccio,  Giovanni, 

FiammeUa,  That  I  know  (aside),  I  ought  ahis  I 
Often  with  Acciaioli  and  Petrarca 
I'Te  seen  you  walking,  but  hare  nerer  dared 
To  ask  your  name  from  them ;  your  house's  name 
I  mean  of  course;  our  own  names  stand  for 

nothing. 
Tou  must  be  somebody  of  high  estate. 
Bocdcdo,  I  am  not  noble. 
FiammeUa,  (ehrinking  back)  Oh  1  .  .  then  I  .  . 
Boccaccio,  I  must  go ! 
That  is  the  sentence,  is  it  not  ? 
FiammeUa,  {runs  and  takes  his  hand.)  Don't 
tell  me 
Thou  art  not  noble :  say  thou  art  most  noble : 
Korm&n  .  .  half-Norman  .  .  quarter-Norman  .  . 
say  it. 
Boccaccio,  Say  an  untruth? 
FiammeUa,  Only  this  one ;  my  heart 
Will  fiunt  without  it.    I  will  swear  to  think  it 
A  truth,  wilt  thou  but  say  it.    'Tis  a  truth : 
Thy  only  folsehood  thou  hast  told  already. 
Merely  to  try  me.    If  thou  art  not  noble  .  . 
Noble  thou  art,  and  shalt  be ! 

[She  sobs  and  pauses :  he  presses  her  hand 
to  his  bosom. 
Who  gunsays  it  1 
Boccaccio,  A  merchant's  son,  no  better,  is  thy 
slaye, 
Fiammetta ! 
FiammeUa,  (smUing),  Now  art  thou  disguised 
indeed. 
Come,  show  me  specimens  of  turquises, 
Amethysts,  emeralds,  diamonds  .  .  out  with  them. 
Boccaccio.  A  merchant's,  and  poor  merchant's 
son  am  I; 
Gems  I  have  none  to  offer,  but  pure  love 
Proof  to  the  touchstone,  to  the  crucible. 
FiammeUa,  What  then  or  who  is  noble,  and 
thou  noti 
I  haye  heard  whispers  that  myself  am  not  so 
Who  am  king  Robert's  daughter.     We  may  laugh 
At  those  who  are,  if  thou  and  I  are  none. 
Thon  art  my  knight,  Gioyanni !    There  now ;  take 
\Oiving  him  her  scarfs 
Thy  patent  of  nobility,  and  wear  it. 
Boccaccio  (kisses  it).  What  other  but  were  cob- 
web after  this  1 
FiammeUa,   Hal   kiss  itl  but  take  care  you 
don't  kiss  me.  [Runs  away. 


SCENE  ra.    IN  THE  PALACE. 
Sascix  and  Filippa. 

Sanaa.  Even  you,  my  dear  Filippa»  are  alert 
As  any  of  the  girls,  and  g^ddy  too : 
You  have  dropt  something  now  you  can  not  find. 

Filippa,  I  have  been  busy,  looking  here  and 
there 
To  find  Andrea. 

Sancia.  Leave  him  with  his  bride, 
Until  they  tire  of  saying  tender  things. 

Filippa,  Untender  things,  I  fear,  are  going  on. 
He  has  been  truant  to  the  friar  Rupert 
Of  late,  who  threatens  him  with  penances 
For  leaving  some  ii\junction  unperform'd. 
And  more  perhaps  than  penances  are  near : 
For  sundry  captains,  sundry  nobles,  meet 
At  friar  Ansehn's  cell ;  thither  had  sped 
Fra  Rupert    In  the  garden  of  Saint  Clara 
Voices  were  heard,  and  threats;   then  whispers 

ran 
Along  the  walls.    They  walkt  out,  one  by  one. 
Soldiers  with  shuffling  pace  unsoldierly. 
Friars  with  folded  hands,  invoking  heaven. 
And  hotly  calm  as  night  ere  burst  Vesuvius. 

Sancia,   Beyond  the  slight  afironts  all  princes 
bear 

From  those  who  miss  what  others  have  obtain'd, 
Andrea  shall  fear  nothing :  Heaven  protects  him. 

Filippa.  Heaven,  in  its  equal  dispensation,  gives 
The  pious  palms,  the  prudent  length  of  days. 
We  seek  him  not  then  with  the  same  intent 
Of  warning) 

Sancia,  With  the  same  of  warning ;  you. 
Where  the  good  ai^fels  guard ;  I,  where  the  bad 
Seduce  him.    Having  reign'd,  and  having  heard 
That  thither  tend  his  wishes  .  . 

FHlippa.  Momentary. 

Sancia.  But  lawless  wishes  have  returning  wings 
Of  speed  more  than  angelic.    I  would  win 
His  private  ear,  lest  courtiers  take  possession ; 
I  would  persuade  him,  with  his  lovely  bride 
To. share  all  other  troubles  than  the  crown's. 

SCENE  IV,    IN  THE  PALACE. 
AiTDRSA  and  Mabla. 
Andrea,  Are  we  then  going  up  to  Capo-Monte  t 
How  long  shall  we  remain  there  1  all  the  night  1 
M<Mria.  Until  the  evening. 
Andrea,  And  where  then  1 
Maria,  Aversa. 

Andrea.  Ay,  because  there  I  askt  her  if  she 
loved  me :       *> 
Beside  .  .  the  strangest  thing  on  earth  .  .  young 

brides 
Fly  from  the  altar  and  roost  anywhere 
Rather  than  near  it   What  should  frighten  them  1 
But,  if  we  go,  why  not  set  off  directly  ? 
Maria,  We  stay  because  the  people  round  the 
gates. 
Who  left  too  late  their  fiurms  and  villages 
To  see  our  queen  and  you,  expect  at  noon 
To  follow  the  procession. 
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Andrea,  What  procession  1 
Ib  there  another  marriage  1    0  rare  sport ! 

Maria  (oorUinuing).  From  Castel-Nuovo  fer  as 
Capo-Monte. 

Andrea.  0  glorions !    Bnt  we  really  shall  be  let 
Into  the  gardens  and  the  groves  ? 

Maria.  Why  not  1 
Who  should  prevent  ns  1 

-^fklr«i.  Into  alii    Among 
The  marble  men  and  women  who  stand  there. 
And  only  stir  by  moonlight  1    I  don't  think 
They  stir  at  all :  I  am  half-sure  they  don't. 

Maria.  I  have  been  always  of  the  same  opinion. 

Andrea  {shakes  his  head).  Although  he  said  it 
who  says  mass,  I  doubt  it. 

Maria.  Ah  1  but  to  doubt  is  not  to  be  half-sure : 
The  worse  end  may  stick  &8t,  like  broken  tooth. 

Andrea.  Now  if  you  laugh,  you  make  an  un- 
believer. 
You  g^ls  are  .  . 

Maria.  Pray  what  are  we  1 

Andrea.  Cunninger. 
Fra  Rupert  told  me  he  would  break  their  bones. 

Maria.  Did  he  1 

Andrea.  As  bad.    He'd  tumble  them  down 
headlong. 
If  ever  he  once  caught  me  looking  up 
Again  at  those  who  stood  alert  for  swimming. 

Maria.  Wheni 

Andrea.  Four  years  back.    To  me  they  seem'd 
pure  marble, 
But  Frate  Rupert  never  could  have  spited 
Mere  marble  so,  although  they  lookt  like  women. 
I  scarcely  would  believe  him  when  he  said 
They  once  were  devils,  but  could  do  no  harm 
Now  the  salt  water  had  been  sprinkled  on  'em. 
Unless  we  look  at  them  as  worshippers. 

Maria.  1  am  sure  you  did  not. 

Andrea.  No ;  upon  my  faith  ! 

Maria.  We  never  stand  about  them ;  we  walk  on. 

Andrea  {in  a  low  wice).   What!  when  you  are 
but  one  or  two  together  1 
I  like  their  looks  :  the  women  are  quite  lovely. 
And  the  men  too  (for  devils)  not  amiss. 
I  wonder  where  they  laid  their  plaguy  scourges ; 
They  must  have  had  them,  or  were  never  worshipt. 

Maria.  Did  not  the  Frate  tell  you  ? 

Andrea.  Ask  the  Frate  I 
He  would  have  found  them  in  a  trice,  and  held 
The  scourges  good  enough,  though  not  the  dev^s. 

Maria.  I  think  you  mind  him  less  than  formerly. 

Andrea.  I  am  a  married  man. 

Maria.  But  married  men 
Fear  priests  and  friars  more  than  single  ones. 

Andrea.  He  is  the  holiest  monk  upon  God's  earth. 
And  hates  you  women  most 

Maria.  Then  the  least  holy. 

Andrea^   Dost  think  it  ?    If  I  thought  him  so, 
I'd  fear 
The  beast  no  longer,  broad  as  are  his  shoulders, 
His  breath  .  .  pho ! .  .  like  a  water-«nake's,  his  fist 
Heavy  as  those  big  books  in  chapter-houses, 
And  hairy  as  the  comet ;  for  they  say 
'Twas  hairy ;  though  I  saw  no  hairs  upon  it. 


Maria,  Whenever  love  cornea  upon  thee,  Andrea, 
Art  thou  not  kinder  t 

Andrea.  Kinder,  but  not  holier. 

Maria.  Is  not  thy  heart  more  grateful  t 

Andrea.  As  may  happen; 
A  little  thing  would  make  it  so. 

Maria,  And,  tell  me. 
Art  thou  not  readier  to  give  alms) 

Andrea.  Tellwi« 
How  long,  Maria,  those  bright  eyes  have  seen 
Into  my  thoughts?  Fra  lEUipert  knows  not  half 

one 
Unless  he  question  for  an  hour  or  better 
And  stamp  and  threaten,  nor  then  more  than 

half  one. 
Ill  never  fear  him  now  :  111  tell  him  so. 

Maria^  Be  not  too  hasty :  tell  him  no  sack 
thing. 
But  fear  him  not :  fear  rather  those  about  him. 
[Fka  Rutebt  isprjfin^. 

Andrea.  Whom? 

Maria.  His  Hungarians. 

Andrea.  They're  my  countrymen. 

Maria.  Should  they  make  all  us  dread  them! 

Ajidrea.  Mel 

Maria.  Even  you. 
Under  Fra  Rupert,  like  the  best,  or  worst. 
Should  they  possess  our  kingdom? 

Andrea.  My  wife's  kingdom  1 
No,  by  the  Saints !  they  shall  not  touch  her  kingdom. 

Fra  Rupert  {crossing  the  fairther  part  (^  At 
stage).  They  shall  not  touch  her  kingdom  .  .  and 
shalt  thou  1 

Andrea.  I  heard  a  voice. 

Maria  {la/ughing).   No  doubt,  no  doubts  the 
Frate's. 

Andrea.  I  hear  and  feel  him  farther  <^thaa 
thou  dost. 

Maria.  Andrea  I  were  thy  ears  as  quick  to  hear 
Thy  friends  as  enemies ! 

Andrea^  Still  would  that  eye 
Glare  over  me,  like  the  great  open  one 
Above  the  throne  at  church,  of  gold  and  aEure, 
With  neither  brows  nor  lashes,  but  black  doads 
Round  it,  and  nought  beside. 

Maria,  The  three  eyes  match. 
May-be ;  but  is  there  anything  in  church 
So  like  his  voice  ? 

Andrea^  T]ie  organ  bellows  are. 
Without  the  keys.  That  was  not  much  unlike  it . . 
A  little  softer  . .  and  not  too  soft,  neither. 

Maria.  1  heard  no  voice  whatever,  not  a  sound. 
Are  you  still  half  afraid? 

Andrea,  No,  if  thou  art  not 

MaricL  Are  you  convinced  ? 

Andrea.  I  was  not  very  soon. 
Men  weigh  things  longer  than  yon  women  do. 
Maria !  take  my  word,  I  am  quite  sated 
Of  fearing,  tho'  (thank  God  \)  the  worst  is  past 

MaHa.  I  praise  this  manliness,  this  molution. 

Andrea.   Dost  thou?    Already  am  I  grown 
more  manly. 
More  resolute.    0 !  had  your  praise  come  eariier. 
And  heartily  as  now,  another  man 
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In  thought  and  action  might  hare  been  Andrea  I 
Bat  will  yon  tell  Giovanna  what  you  think  1 

Mcaria,  I  will  indeed,  and  joyfolly. 

Andrea.  HerpraiBO 
Ib  better  still :  yours  screws  the  spur  on  heel. 
Hers  Bcar&  the  neck  and  lifts  the  lanoe  to  hand. 
WhaVs  all  this  tinkling ) 

[Ouitain  in  the  next  ehamber  ;  the  door  open. 

Maria  {smUing),  0 !  again  Fra  Rupert ! 
One  of  these  voices  surely  must  be  his  I 
Which  of  them  t  can  not  you  distinguish  it  ? 

Andrea  {ealU  out).  Who  sings  there  1 

Maria,  Do  not  stop  them :  let  us  hear. 

PetroniUa. 
▲h !  do  not  go !  ah  do  not  go 

Among  the  sfily  and  the  idle  I 
A  lorer  sorely  thonld  not  so 

From  her  who  lores  him  slip  and  sidle. 

Oarisendc 
The  ioltaretta*  waits  for  me. 

And  I  most  go  and  I  most  play  .  . 
Come!  do  not  dance,  hot  hear  and  see» 

To-motTOW  we  will  love  all  day. 

Andrea,  Now  she  is  reasonable,  he  might  spare 
her 
A  handful  of  his  ribbons,  or  that  net 
SUrer  and  blue  there  dangling  down  his  nape. 
Who  is  he  1    I  don't  know  him. 

Maria,  Garisendo. 

Andrea,  And  t'other  1 

Maria,  Petronilla. 

Andrea,  Nor  her  neither. 

Maria,  I  and  GloTanna  know  here  erery  face. 

Andrea,  And  erery  name  1 

Maria,  Eyery  one. 

Andrea,  Clever  creatures! 

Maria,  By  all  those  twitchings  at  the  two  guitars, 
And  tappings  of  fore-finger  on  the  wrist^ 
They  seem  to  be  at  fiiult. 

Andreti,  No  harm,  no  matter, 
Zooks !  they  are  up  again ;  he  first  .  .  that's  odd. 

Maria,  Nay,  but  he  only  tells  her  what  to  sing. 

PetroniUa, 
There  is  a  lad  npon  the  sea. 

There  is,  0  Bfjuy  !  soch  a  lad ! 
And  aU  he  thinks  of  ,  it  is  me. 

Oariiendo. 
Why  thes,  my  Jewel !  he  is  mad. 

PetroniUa, 
Mad!  he  is  no  more  mad  than  yon. 

QarUendo. 
Unless  he  stamps,  and  stares,  and  oriea^ 
As  certain  pretty  oreeturea  do. 

And  stain  their  cheeks  and  spoQ  their  eyes. 

PetroniUa, 
Ilove^IlOTehimwithmywliole . .        ISobMng. 

Oaritenda, 
Go  on,  go  on :  you  mean  to  say 
(Fd  lay  a  wager)  heart  and  saul. 
And  very  well,  no  doubt,  yon  may. 


*  The  favourite  Neapolitan  dance. 


PetroniUa, 
No,  I  may  not,  yon  omel  man ! 

He  never  did  what  yon  have  done, 
Tet.  say  and  do  the  worst  yon  can, 

I  lore,  I  lore^  bat  you  alone. 

Maria,  He  has  not  much  offended. 

Andrea,  Who  can  tell? 
I  am  quite  sorry  they  have  fiillen  out 
What  almanack  can  calculate  fine  weather 
In  those  strange  fickle  regions  where  God  plants 
A  man  and  woman,  and  sticks  love  between ! 

Maria,  All  the  man's  fiiult. 

Andrea,  All  hers :  she  went  and  teazed  him : 
With  my  own  eyes  I  saw  it ;  so  might  you. 

Maria,  You  do  not  always  look  so  melancholy 
At  music ;  yet  what  music  can  be  gayer 
Than  this isl 

Andrea,  Gayer,  say  you  1  Ay,  the  music. 
But  if  folks  quarrel  so  in  joke,  what  will  they 
In  earnest  1    If,  before  they  're  man  and  wife  .  . 
Ah !  Heaven  be  praised  I  there's  time  to  break  it  off. 
Look,  look  at  them  ! 

Maria,  She  seems  more  reconciled. 

Andrea.  Reconciled !    I  should  say  .  . 

Maria,  Pray,  don't  say  anything. 

Andrea,  R^y  for  .  .  By  my  troth!  'twas  a 
salute. 

Maria,  Now  what  things  run  into  your  head, 
Andrea! 

Andrea,  It  was  as  like  as  pea  to  pea,  if  not  .  . 
However,  let  them  know,  another  time 
They  must  not  sing  about  the  house  in  that  way. 

Maria,  Why  not) 

Andrea,  Giovanna  might  not  like  it  now. 

Maria,  So !  you  would  do  then  all  she  likes  1 

Andrea,  I  would : 
But  if  she  ever  hears  that  wicked  song. 
She  might  not  do  all  /  like.    Sweet  Maria ! 
Persuade  them,  when  you  see  them,  to  forget  it ; 
And,  when  you  go  to  bed,  turn  on  your  pillow. 
First  drop  it  from  one  ear,  then  from  the  other. 
And  never  pick  it  up  again,  God  love  you ! 

Maria,  111  run  to  them  directly  with  your 
wishes. 

Andrea,  Stay :  the  last  verse  is  clever :  pick 
out  that 

Jforto.  And  nothing  morel 

Andrea   (cmxioudy).    Don't   overload  your 
memory. 

SCENE  y.    FRA  RUPERT1B  CELL. 

Andrea  and  Fka  Rupbbt. 

Fra  BuperL  What !  am  I  never  to  be  left  alone, 
Andrea  1    Let  me  have  my  pleasures  too. 
Such  as  they  are. 

Andrea,  They  're  very  much  like  mine. 
Have  we  not  prayed  and  scourged  and  wept 
together? 

Fra  RuperL  Ah !  were  that  now  the  case  ! 

Andrea,  Well,  fiither,  well ! 
I  would  not  stand  between  you  and  your  duty : 
But  I  thought,  being  prince.  . 

Fra  Rupert  {sneering).  Thou,  being  prince. 
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Thoughtest !    Thou  verily  not  only  toppest 
Thyself,  but  most  among  thy  fellows,  Ud ! 
And  BO,  Andrea !  being  prince,  thon  thoughtest  1 

Andrea,  Qood-bye,  thon  ari;  as  brave  and  blithe 
as  ever.  [Goes,  bvi  turns  back, 

I  had  one  little  thing  npon  my  conscience. 

jFVa  Bupert,  I  am  quite  ready :  let  me  know 
the  whole : 
Since  yesterday  1    Nod?  wink?  to  met 

Andrea  (to  himself).  He  chafes  me. 

Fra  Rupert  And  throw  thy  head  back  thus? 

Andrea,  My  head's  my  own. 

Fra  Rupert  Wonderful  I    Be  not  over-sure  of 
that  [Aside, 

If  thou  art  contrite,  go ! 

Andrea.  I  will  not  go ; 
I  am  not  contrite. 

Fra  Rupert  I  am  in  a  maze ! 

Andrea.  A  scrape  thou'rt  in. 

Fra  Rupert  A  scrape  1  Who  could  betray  me? 

[To  himself, 

Andrea,  Thou  'st  lost  thy  lamb,  old  shepherd  I 
no  great  pet. 

Fra  Rup,  No,  nor  great  loss :  when  lambs,  tho', 
lose  their  shepherd 
They  find  the  shambles  nearer  than  the  fold. 

Andrea.   Father!. you  said  you  must  confer 
with  me 
Another  time  ? 

Fra  Rupert,  I  did  so. 

Andrea,  Why  not  now? 

Fra  Rupert  I  see  not  why:  but  soon  Caracdoli, 
And  first  CarafiB^  must  unbosom  here. 
Thou  hast  much  power,  Andrea !  thou  canst  do 
Anything  now  to  glorify  thy  country. 

A  nd.  Suppose  I  wish  to  swim  to  Ischia ;  could  I  ? 

Fra  Rup.  My  boy!  thou  hast  not  wind  enough 
for  that. 
Am  I  to  be  evaded,  taunted,  posed  1 
Or  thinkest  thou,  Andrea,  that  because 
A  silly  girl  espouses  thee.  . 

Andrea,  By  Peter ! 
She  who  espouses  me  shall  ne'er  be  call'd 
A  silly  girl    I  am  a  husband.  Prate ! 
I  am  a  boy  no  longer :  I  can  cope 
With  women :  and  ihall  men  then,  even  tho'  friars. 
Pretend  to  more  1    I  will  go  back  and  call    * 
The  maidens :  they  shall  pelt  you  from  the  palace 
If  ever  you  set  foot  within  its  walls. 

Fra  Rupert,  Should  every  stone  frx>m  maiden 
hit  my  nose, 
A  grain  of  dust  would  hurt  it  tenfold  more. 

Andrea,  Know,  they  have  tongues  that  yours 
could  never  meet 

Fra  Rupert  Andrea!  wouldst  thou  kill  me 
with  unkindnessi 

Andrea,  Gad!  he  sheds  tears ! .  .Now  at  him! 
.  .  Yes,  I  would. 

Fra  Rupert  And  bring  down  these  grey  hairs . . 

Andrea,  YThich  hairs  are  they? 
The  skull's  are  shaven,  and  the  beard's  are  dirty; 
They  may  be  grey  though. 

Fra  Rupert  Shame  upon  thy  mirth  ! 
I  am  a  poor  old  man. 


Andrea.  'Tis  your  vocation. 
Beside,  I  have  heard  say  that  poverty 
Is  the  best  bargain  for  the  best  place  yonder 
In  Paradise.    All  prick  their  feet  before 
They  clamber  upward  into  that  indosure : 
'Tis  well  worth  while. 

Fra  Rupert  Age  too  (alas  how  heavy  t) 
To  serve  my  loving  ward,  my  prince's  son, 
I  would  support  still  longer,  willingly. 

Andrea.  Prate !  tis  more  than  I  can  say  for  it 
[RuPKBT  creeps.supplioatin^y  toward  him. 
Out  of  my  sight !  crawl  back  again  .  .  I  loathe 
thee. 

SCENE  YI. 

Fra  Rupert  (alone.)  1  have  no  malice  in  me : 
if  I  know 
My  secret  hearty  no  heart  so  pure  of  malice : 
But  all  my  cares  and  vigils,  hopes  and  dreams, 
Blown  by  a  boy,  spum'd  by  a  brute,  away ! 
So  ends  it  ?    Blessed  Stephen !  not  so  ends  it 
It  ends  with  him,  and  with  him  only :  me 
No  sword  can  touch.  Why  are  not  come  those  foobit 
I  thought  the  other  would  have  kept  them  off. 
I  will  have  power  without  him,  and  not  thro'  him. 
They  must  have  clean  forgotten.   'Tia  the  hour  .  . 
'Tis  past  it  .  .  no,  not  past  it  .  .  just  the  hour ; 
The  bell  now  strikes  for  noon.  [A  knocking. 

One  comes  at  last 

[Opens  the  door :  Cavlatwa  enUrt, 

Fra  Rupert  Exactly  to  the  moment 

Caraffa.  I  was  walking 
About  the  cloister  till  I  heard  the  bell, 
Por  Pather  Rupert's  hours  are  golden  ones. 

Fra  Rupert  May   my   friends   spend   them 
profitablyfor  me ! 
Carafia !  thine  are  number'd. 

Carcffa.  All  men's  are. 

Fra  Rupert  But  some  are  not  notcht  off  like 
schoolboy's  days 
Anxious  to  see  his  parent    Thou  maj'st  see 
Thy  parent  too. 

Cairaffa.  I  left  him  but  just  now. 

Fra  Rupert  We  all  have  one,  one  whom  we 
all  have  left 
Too  often.    Hast  thou  not  some  sins  for  me  ? 

Caraffa.  As  many  as  a  man  could  wish  to  hare; 

Fra  Rupert  Are  there  none  dangerous  ?  none 
involving  life  ? 
Hast  thou  forgotten  our  last  conference  ? 

Caraffa,  No,  nor  shall  ever.    But  what  danger 
there? 

Fra  Rupert  Need  I  to  say,  Francesco,  that  no 
breath 
Transpired  from  me  ?    We  both  were  overheard. 

Caraffa.  I  think  you  hinted  it 

Fra  Rupert  I  fear'd  it  only. 
Thou  knowest  my  fond  love  .  .  I  will  not  ssy 
Por  thee  .  .  thou  art  but  second  In  my  breast . . 
Poor,  poor  Andrea ! 

Caraffa,  Never  fear  about  him. 
Giovanna,  even  tho'  she  did  not  love, 
(0  that  she  did  not !}  yet  would  never  wrong  him. 
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Pra  Rupert,  Nay,  God  forbid  she  should !  Twas 
not  for  me 
To  mark  her  looks,  her  blosheSy  gestures, .  .  how 
Faltered  the  word  "  Carafia  "  as  she  spoke  it. 
Thy  &tber  then  said  nothing  t 

Carqgh,  Not  a  word ; 
What  should  he  t 

FraBvperU  Not  a  word.    Old  men  are  elose : 
And  yet  I  doubted ..  I  am  apt  to  doubt . . 
Whether  he  might  not . .  for  ambition  stirs 
Most  &thers  . .  just  let  slip  . .  Why  didst  thou 

fiUterl 
For  never  Altered  child  as  thou  didst  fietlter. 
Thou  knowest  then  her  mind  better  than  we  1 

Caraffd.  I  knowiti  I  divine  it?  Would  I  did ! 

Fra  Rvpert  Nay,  lather  let  the  bubble  float 
along 
Than  brukk  it :  the  rich  colours  are  outside. 
Everything  in  this  world  is  but  a  bubble. 
The  world  itoelf  one  mighty  bubble,  we 
Mortals,  small  bubbles  round  it ! 

Caraffd,  Frate!  Fiate! 
Thou  art  a  soapy  one !   No  catching  thee !  [A  Me, 
{Alomd,'\  What  hopes  thou  showest  me  t   If  these 

were  solid 
As  thou,  most  glorious  bubble  who  reflect'st  them. 
Then,  then  indeed,  to  me  from  this  time  forth 
The  world,  and  all  within  the  world,  were  bubbles. 

Fra  Rupert  A  knight  art  thou,  Caraffii !  and 
no  title 
(Secular  title,  mind  !  secular  title) 
Save  only  royalty,  surpasses  knighthood. 
There  is  no  condescension  in  a  queen 
Placing  her  foot  within  the  pahn  of  knight. 
And  springing  from  it  on  her  jewel*d  saddle : 
No  condescension  is  there  if  she  lend 
To  theirs  the  sceptre  who  lent  hers  the  sword. 
Knights  there  have  been,  and  are,  where  kings 

are  not. 
Kings  without  knights  what  are  they? 

Caraffd,  Norman  blood 
Runs  in  my  veins  as  in  her  own :  no  king 
(Savage  or  tame)  shall  stand  above  those  knights 
Who  raised  his  better  to  the  throne  he  won  : 
Of  such  am  I.    But  what  am  I  before 
Giovanna !  to  adore,  to  worship  her. 
Is  glory  &r  above  the  chiselling 
Of  uncouth  kings,  or  dashing  them  to  earth  : 
O  be  it  mine  f 

FraRvperL  Perhaps  some  other  Norman 
May  bear  less  tamely  the  new  yoke ;  perhaps 
A  Filangieri  may,  this  very  night  .  . 

Carqffa,  No  Filangieri  ever  stoopt  to  treachery. 
No  sword  of  Norman  ever  struck  by  night. 
Credulous  monk !  to  me  name  Filangieri ! 
Quellers  of  France  and  England  as  we  are. 
And  jealous  of  precedency,  no  name 
(Offence  to  none)  is  higher  than  Filangieri. 

FraRvpert  Boaster! 
Ccaraffd,  I  boast  of  others ;  few  do  that 
yfho  merit  such  a  title.  * 

FraRvpert,  Lower  thy  crest ; 
Pftuse !  thou  art  in  my  hands. 
Caraffd,  I  am  in  God's. 


Fra  Rupert  (mildly^  after  hentation).   Who 
knows  but  God  hath  chosen  thee,  amid 
His  ministers  of  wrath,  to  save  thy  country 
And  push  oppression  from  her !  Dreams  and  signs 
Miraculous  have  haunted  me. 
Caraffd,  Thee,  Frate ! 

FraRuperL  Me,  even  me.  My  ministry  is  over: 
Marriage  ends  pupilage,  and  royalty 
Ends  friendship.    Little  is  it  short  of  treason 
To  say  that  kings  have  friends. 

Caraffa,  How  short  of  treason 
I  know  not,  but  I  know  how  wide  of  truth. 
FraRvpert,  Listen!  There  are  designs  against 
the  life 
Of  young  Andrea. 

Caraffa,  By  the  saints  above ! 
I  hope  there  are  not. 

Fra  Rupert.  If  thy  name  be  found 
Among  conspirators  (and  those  are  calVd 
Conspirators  who  vindicate  their  country) 
Where  thy  sword  is,  there  must  thy  safety  be. 
The  night  for  vengeance  is  the  marriage-night 

Caraffa,  I  drawthe  sword  without  defiance  firsti 
/  draw  the  sword  uninjured  1    Whom  agidnst  1 
Against  a  life  so  young !  so  innocent 
Of  any  guile !  a  bridegroom !  in  his  bed  ! 
0 !  is  this  horror  only  at  the  crime  1  < 

Or  is  it . .  No,  by  heaven !  'tis  heaven's  own  horror 
At  such  unmanly  deed.    7,  Frate !  7, 
CarafiQi,  stain  with  tears  Giovanna's  cheek  ! 
7  sprinkle  poison  on  the  flowers  she  smells ! 

Fra  Rupert  {resolutely).  Hark  ye,  Carafia !    If 
the  public  good . . 

Caraffa.  Away  with  public  good !    Was  never 
book 
Put  in  my  hand  1  was  never  story  told  me  1 
Show  me  one  villain  vile  beyond  the  rest. 
Did  not  that  villain  talk  of  public  good  % 

Fra  Rupert  Only  at  friars  are  Caraffa's  stabs. 
Valiant  and  proud  and  wealthy  as  thou  art. 
Thou  mayst  have  nothing  left  on  earth  to-morrow. 

Caraffa,  I  shall  have  more  tormorrow  than  to- 
day. 
My  honour  may  shoot  up  all  in  one  night. 
As  did  some  tree  we  read  of. 

Fra  Rupert,  Thou  art  rash. 

Caraffa,  Rashness  may  mellow  into  courage ; 
time 
Is  left  me. 

Fra  Rupert,  For  thy  prayers. 

Caraffa,  My  prayer  then  is. 
Peace,  safety,  glory,  joyv  to  our  Giovanna ! 

Fra  Rupert,  Thou  may'st  depart. 

Caraffa  (fudignarUly),  For  ever.  [Goes, 

Fra  Rupert  He  sjyrs  welL 


Caeaociou  enters, 

Fra  Rupert  (smUing  and  embrcuring  him.)  Car- 

accioli  I  without  our  friend  Carafia ! 
Caraccioli.  He  should  have  been  here  first. 
Fra  Rupert  (aside).  Perfectly  safe ! 
I  did  not  follow  him  into  the  cloister. 
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Caraodoli.  Father  f  yon  seem  as  pondering  to 
yourself 
How  that  wild  fellow  kept  his  word  so  ill ; 
Cfl^raffiklike! 

Fra  Rupert,  I  keep  mine  well  with  him. 

CarocdoU,  He  should  have  thought  of  that 

Fra  Rupert,  He  had  no  time. 

Camcdoli.    Always  so  kind!  so  ready  with 
your  plea 
For  little  imperfections !    Our  Francesco, 
Somewhat  hot-headed,  is  warm-hearted  too. 

Fra  Rupert,  His  pettyjealousy  about  the  queen 
(Were  there  no  sin  behind  it)  we  might  smile  at. 
Caraffik  stands  not  with  CaracdolL 

Oaraeeiolu  On  the  same  lerel  .  .  there  par- 
ticularly. 

Fra  Rupert  Ho  !  ho  I  you  laugh  and  jeer 
about  each  other  ? 

Caracdolu  We  might    How  she  would  laugh 
at  two  such  ninnies  I 

Fra  Rupert    At  one,  most  certainly.     But 
Uraghing  g^U 
Often  like  graye  men  best    There 's  something 

grand 
As  well  as  grave  even  in  the  sound  ''CaracciolL" 

CaracdoU,  I  have  no  hopes.- 

Fra  Rupert  How  I  rqjoice  to  hear  it  f 
Hopes  are  but  wishes,  wishes  are  but  sin, 
And,  fed  with  ranker  exhaktions,  poison. 

Caracdolu  The  subtilest  consumes  me. 

Fra  Rupert  Whati 

Cara4xiol\,  Despair. 

Fra  Rupert  Violets  and  primroses  lie  under 
thorns 
Often  as  asps  and  adders ;  and  we  find 
The  unexpected  often  as  the  expected. 
The  pleasant  as  the  hideous. 

CaraaMi.  That  may  be. 
But  what  avails  your  lesson  ?  whither  tends  it  ? 

Fra  Rupert,  My  son  t  I  hear  from  those  who 
know  the  world 
And  sweep  its  noisome  litter  to  my  cell. 
There  are  mild  days  when  love  calls  love  abroad 
As  birds  call  birds,  and  even  leaves  call  leaves : 
Moments  there  are,  my  poor  Caraccioli ! 
Moments  in  which  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear 
At  every  turn  of  its  proclivity 
Qrows  warmer,  and  holds  out  the  clue,  itself : 
Severity  should  not  beget  despair. 
I  would  not  much  encourage  thee,  nor  yet 
Dash  all  thy  hopes,  however  inconsiderate. 
For  hopes  there  may  be,  though  there  should 

not  be. 
Flickering  even  upon  despondency. 
There  may  be  sounds  in  certain  names  to  smite 
The  stagiumt  heart>  and  swell  its  billows  high 
Over  wide  spaces,  over  distant  years  .  . 
There  may;  but  who  would   utter  them  and 

know  it  ? 
Delicate  is  the  female  sense,  yet  strong 
In  cherishing  and  resenting ;  very  prompt 
At  hiding  both,  and  hating  the  discoverer. 
Never,  my  Paolo  I  look  too  deeply  in. 
Or  thou  may'st  find  what  thou  art  looking  for. 


Not  that  she  ever  said  one  word  against  thee ; 
She  even  lowered  her  voice  in  naming  thee^ 
Seeing  her  sister  and  the  rest  sit  girling, 
"  Anything  else  t  anything  else  1  '*  said  sh^ 
And  snapt  the  thread  she  workt  with,  out  of 

spite. 
A  friend,  who  hopes  the  best>  may  tell  the  wont. 
Patience  will  weary;  even  Giovanna's  patience. 
I  could  go  £Eurther,  and  reUUe  .  .  but  why 
Why  ('tis  too  light  to  touch  upon)  relate 
The  little  hurt  she  gave  Filippa's  ancle 
With  that  lark  heel  of  hers,  by  twitching  it 
Uneasily  t    0  the  impaUent  sex  I 
She  did  shed  . .  tears  I  will  not  say  . .  a  tear  . . 
Shed  it !  no ;  I  am  wrong :  it  came,  it  stayed. 
As  hangs  one  star,  the  first  and  only  one. 
Twinkling,  upon  some  vernal  evening. 

Caracdoli,  I  am  but  day  beneath  her  fieet 
AUisI 
Clay  there  would  quicken  into  primal  man. 
Glorified  and  immortal  once  again. 

Fra  Rupert    Thou  art  too  hot^  my  FmIo! 
One  pulse  less 
In  the  half-hour  might  have  been  rather  better. 
Lovest  thou  our  Francesco  t 

Caracdoli,  Like  a  brother. 

Fra  Rupert  He  should  not  then  have  brought    | 
thy  life  in  periL 
Andrea  is  quite  furious :  all  at  court 
Are  sworn  upon  thy  ruin. 

Caracdoli,  Upon  mine? 
I  will  then  calmly  tell  them  th^  are  wrong. 

Fra  Rupert  WUlthey  as  calmly  hear  1    Frui- 
cesoo  said. 
Imprudent  youth !  you  boasted  of  remembering 
Every  the  lightest  mole  about  Giovanna. 

Caraodolt  /say it? 

F^a  Rupert  Those  were  not  your  words? 

Caracdoli,  My  words! 

Fra  Rupert  Certainly  not  .  .  predsely. 

Caracdoli,  Holy  Mary  I 
Is  there  in  Naples,  Hungaiy,  or  Hell, 
The  monster  who  dares  utter  them  ? 

Fra  Rupert  ^Tis  hard 
Our  friend  should  be  the  very  man. 

Caracdoli,  TisfiUse, 
Frate  t  *tis  fiUse :  my  friend  is  not  the  man. 

[Burtig  awojf, 

Fra  Rupert  (eneering),  I  will  not  follow  him 
into  the  cloister. 


ACT  IV. 

SCBNE    L      m    THE    GARDEN    OF    CAPO    DI 
HONTE 

BoooACOio  and  Fiaxxytta. 
Boccaccio  {Hngs), 
If  there  be  lore  on  earth,  tie  here, 

O  maid  of  royal  line  I 
Should  they  who  spring  fhnn  benee,  ftmr  ? 
Be  Boomfnl  the  dlTine? 
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Bhioe  not  the  ften  upon  th«  aea* 

Upon  the  fountain  too? 
O !  let  jour  ^ce  then  light  on  me^ 

And  0 1  let  mine  see  joo. 

[PiAioiBTTA  comes  fanoard. 

How  kind,  to  come  f 

FiammeUa,  To  come  into  the  air  t 
I  like  it    They  are  all  at  their  merenda*. 
The  smell  of  melon  overpowers  me  quite ; 
I  could  not  bear  it ;  therefore  I  just  come 
Into  the  air  to  be  revived  a  little. 
And  you  too  here  ?    Sly  as  the  satyr-head 

[Affecting  turprise. 
Under  yon  seat ! 
Bocoacdo,  Did  you  not  tell  me  1 
Fiammetta.  II 
Tou  dreamt  it. 

Boccaccio,  Let  me  dream  then  on  1    Without 
Such  dreams,  Fiammetta,  dull  would  be  the  sleep 
Call'dlife. 
FiammeUa  {looking  round  timidly),  I  must  be 

broad  awake. 
Boceaceio.  Tou  must 

Fiammetta  (nodding).  And  you.    All  are  in- 
dulgent to  me ;  most 
Of  all  queen  Sancia  and  Giovanna. 

Boccaccio,  One 
A  sunt  the  other  better. 

Fictmmietta.  Then  the  grave 
Filippa.. 
Boccaccio,  Grave  and  watchfuL 
Fiammetta.  Not  a  word 
Against  her  t    I  do  hold  her  in  my  heart. 
Although  she  g^ves  me  good  advice  sometimes. 
Boceaedo.  I'm  glad  to  hear  it;  for  the  veiy 
worthy 
Are  very  rarely  general  fifivour^tes. 
Fiairmetta.  Some  love  our  friend  most  cordially ; 
those  know  her : 
Others  there  are  who  hate  her;  those  would  know 

her 
And  cannot;  for  she  stands  aloof  and  thanks  them : 
Remoter,  idler,  neither  love  nor  hate. 
Nor  care  about  her ;  and  the  worst  and  truest 
They  say  of  her,  is,  that  her  speech  is  dark. 
Boceaedo.  Doubtless,  the  vulgar  eye  will  take 
offence 
If  oedar  chambers  are  unwasht  with  lime. 
Fiammetta.  But  why  are  you  come  here  1 
Boccaccio,  To  gaze,  to  sigh. 
And,  O  Fiammetta !  tell  me  if ..  to  live. 
Fiammetta  {laughing),  I  never  saw  more  signs 

of  life  in  any. 
Bocccuscio,  Cruel! 

Fiatmnetta.  To  find  the  signs  of  life  in  you  1 
Boeeaedo.  To  scoff  them  out 
Fiammetta,  I  am  incapable. 
[BoooAOoio  riaes,  and  steps  Ixuk  gassing  fondly. 
O  now,  Giovanni  1  I  am  terrified  I 
Why !  you  sprang  up . .  as  if  you  sprang  to  kiss  me ! 
Did  ever  creature  think  of  such  a  thi^  1 

*  Merenda  (meridiana)  the  mld-dey  repeit. 


Boeoaodo.  The  drooping  bkules  of  grass  beneath 
your  feet 
Think  of  it;  the  cold  runlet  thinks  of  it ; 
The  pure  sky  (how  it  smiles  upon  us  t)  thinks  of  it . . 
I  will  no  more  then  think  of  it  [Kisses  her. 

FiammettcL  Giovanni  1 
Ah  !  I  shall  call  you  (wretch  t)  to  task  for  this. 

Boccaccio.  Cail ;  and,  by  heaven !  1 11  come, 
tho*  from  the  grave. 

Fiammetta.    Any-one    now   would   say    you 
thought  me  handsome. 

Boccaccio.  Earth  has  two  beauties;  her  Bellagio 
And  Anacapri ;  earth's  inhabitants 
Have  only  one  among  them. 

Fiammetta.  Whom? 

Boccaccio.  Fiammetta.  [Ching. 

Fiammetta,  Where  are  you  running  now  1  Stay ! 
tho'  quite  angry, 
I  am  not  yet  so  angry  as  I  should  be : 
But,  if  you  ever  take  such  liberties 
Agdnl 

Boceaedo.  0  never ! . .  till  we  reach  Aversa. 

Fiammetta.  And  will  you  there  ?  and  tell  me  to 
my  face  1  [Js  departing. 

Wait,  wait  for  pardon.    Must  we  part  t  So  soon? 
So  long  a  time  1 

Boceaedo.  Till  star-light 

Fiammetta,  Stay  a  moment 

Boeeaedo,  Gladly  a  life:  but  my  old  mule  loves 
walking 
And  meditation.    Now  the  mask  and  dress, 
And  boy  to  cany  them,  must  all  be  found,  ' 

Fiammetta,  Boy,  mask,  dress,  mulel   speed, 

gallop,  to  Aversa! 

BoceoMM}.  So  many  kisses  lie  upon  this  hand. 
Mine  hardly  reach  it 

Fiammetta.  Lips  there  may  have  been ; 
Had  there  been  kisses,  I  must  sure  have  felt  them. 
As  I  did  yours . .  at  least  I  thought  I  did . . 
But  go,  for  I  am  half  afraid  of  you . . 
That  is,  of  your  arriving  yonder  late. 
Go,  else  the  crowd  may  stop  you ;  and  perhaps 
I  might  delay  you  for  some  sudden  fimcy. 
Or . .  go  your  ways. .  not  let  you  go  at  all. 


SCENE  n.    FRA  RUPERTS  CELL. 
Fka  Rupbrt  aione. 

1  wisht  him  power ;  for  what  watf  his  was  mine; 
I  wisht  him  jealousy,  distrust,  aversion 
For  his  pert  bride,  that  she  might  have  no  share. 
I  never  fiul'd  before  this  wretched  day. 
Fail'd !  I  have  not :  I  will  possess  my  rights. 
Spring  over  him,  and  never  more  be  spum'd. 
They  who  had  nus'd  his  seat  shall  stablish  mine. 
Without  those  two  vain  boys :  O !  had  they  done  it  I 
And  not  been  where  they  are  t  The  fimlt  was  theirs. 
Maxdur  enters. 

Fra  Rupert  Maximinl  since  thy  services  may 
soon 
Be  call'd  for,  satchel  on  thee  my  experience. 
Then  set  about  thy  work.    My  Mazimin ! 
Mind  how  thou  liest !    Enow,  if  lie  thou  must. 
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Lies,  while  they  sap  their  way  and  hold  their 

tongues. 
Are  safe  enough :  when  breath  gets  into  them. 
They,  and  the  work  about  them,  may  explode. 
Maximin !  there  are  more  lies  done  than  said. 
Son !  when  we  hesitate  about  the  right. 
We  're  sure  to  do  the  wrong. 

Maximin,  I  don't  much  hesitate. 

Fra  Rupert,  To  chain  a  dog  and  to  unchain 
a  dog 
Is  hazardous  alike,  while  the  deaf  beast 
Stands  barking :  he  must  sleep ;  then  for  the  cord. 

Maximin.  What!   are  my  services  in    some 
farm-yard? 
I  am  a  soldier. 

Fra  Rupert,  All  great  statesmen  have  been» 
How  large  a  portion  of  the  world  is  each 
In  his  own  eyes ! 

Maximin.  Am  I  so  proud  in  saying 
I  am  a  soldier  ? 

Fra  Rupert.  I  am  proud  of  thee ; 
Be  that  sufficient.    Giye  thou  every  man 
What  he  requires  of  thee. 

Maximin.  A  world  to  each  1 

Fra  Rupert  Not  so:  yet  hold  not  up  to  him  a 


That  shows  him  less,  or  but  some  digits  greater. 

Maximin,   Honestly  now,  Fra  Rupert,  by  my 
cross! 
No  gull  art  thou.    I  knew  that  trick  myself. 
And  (short  the  digits)  told  it  word  for  word. 

Fra  RuperL  I  will  be  sworn  for  thee.    Being 
minister. 
(Not  that  I  think  it  certain  just  at  present, 
For  when  the  sage  and  honest  are  most  wanted. 
That  is  the  chink  of  time  they  all  drop  through) 
But  when  thou  art  so,  mind  this  precept.    One 
Not  wise  enough  to  keep  the  wiser  off 
Should  never  be  a  minister  of  state. 

Maximin,  Fra  Rupert !  presto  1  make  me  one 
to-day. 
Give  fiily  precepts,  there  they  go  [BUwing]  but  this, 
I'll  kiss  the  cross  and  the  queen's  hand,  and  keep. 

Fra  Rupert,  I  make  thee  minister ! 

Maximin.  Tou  can  make  kings. 

Fra  RuperL  Not  even  those!  I  might  have 
made  Andrea 
What  thou  and  every  true  Hungarian 
Wisht  him  to  be,  ere  he  showed  hoof  for  claw. 
And  thought  to  trample  down  his  countrymen. 

Mcueimin,  Andrea  bloody-minded !  turtle-doves 
Are  bloody-minded  then,  and  leave  their  elm. 
The  first  day's  mating,  for  the  scent  of  gore. 

Fra  RuperL  Maximin !  here  is  no  guitar  for  thee. 
Else  mightest  thou  sip  that  pure  poetry 
Preciously  warm  and  frothy  from  the  udder. 

Maximin.  Father !  if  any  in  our  troop  call'd  me 
A  poet,  he  should  sing  for  it. 

Fra  Rupert.  Thou 'rt  brave, 
Maximin !  and  Andrea  is  not  bloody. 
But  there  are  princes,  or  have  been  within 
Our  memory,  who,  when  blood  gusht  forth  like 

water 
From  their  own  people,  stood  upon  some  bridge 


Or  island,  waving  their  plumed  caps,  and  drank 
The  cries  of  dying  men  with  drunken  ears. 
Maximin,  Curses,  eternal  curses,  man's  and 
God's, 
Upon  such  heathens ! 

Fra  RuperL  Nay,  they  were  not  heathens ; 
Happily  they  were  christians,  Maximin ! 
Andrea,  though  myself  instructed  him. 
Is  treacherous.    Better  were  this  pasty  people 
Dissolved,  washt  down,  than  brave  Hungarians 
perish. 
Maximin,  No  truer  word  prophet  or  saint  e'er 

spoke. 
Fra  Rupert  (sighing).  Saint  hath  not  spoken 

it :  0  may  not  prophet ! 
Maximin,  I,  being  neither,  can  not  understand 

you. 
Fra  Rupert,   The  innocent,  the  helpless,  are 

surrounded. 
Maximin,  Andrea  1 

Fra  Rupert,  }d.y  Andrea  would  betray  ns. 
Maximin,  To  whom  1  Are  we  the  helpless?  we 

the  innocent  ? 
Fra  Rupert,  While  he  is  yonder  at  Arersa,  we 
Are  yelling  thro'  these  very  streets  for  mercy. 

Maximin,  I  cry  you  mercy,  fiither !  When  1  yell, 
I  'U  borrow  whistles  from  some  thirty  good 
Neapolitans,  who  '11  never  want  them  more. 
Fra  RuperL    Be  ready  then !  be  ready  for 
Aversa! 
Glory  stands  there  before  thee ;  seize  the  traitor. 
Win  wealth,  win  jewels,  win  ,  .  What  have  not 

palaces 
For  brave  young  men  upon  such  nights  as  these) 
Maximin,  Would'st  bid  me  stick  Andrea? 
Fra  RuperL  Hungary, 
Not  I ;  our  country,  not  revenge. 

Maximin.  Bids  murder? 
I  will  prodaim  thy  treason  thro'  the  camp. 
Fra  RuperL  Unhappy  son,  forbear  I    B^  thy 
sweet  mother  1 
Upon  my  knees  1   Upon  my  knees  before 
A  mortal  man !   Yea,  Rupert !  bend  thy  head ; 
Thy  own  son's  hand  should,  and  shall,  spill  thy 
blood.  [MAXumr  starts,  then  hesikOes,  Aen 
rushes  at  him. 
Maximin,   Impudent  hound  !    1 11  have  thy 

throat  for  that. 
Fra  Rupert  iguards  his  throat),    Panidde! 
make  me  not  cry  murder .  .  love 
Forbids  it .  .  rather  die !   My  son !  my  son ! 
Hide  but  thy  mother^s  shame;  my  shame,  not 
hers.  [Maximih  relaxu  his  grasp. 

Maximin  !  stand  between  the  world  and  it? 


Oh !  what  avails  it !  sinner  as  I  am  I 

Other  worlds  witness  it.      [Maxixih  looses  hold. 

My  Maximin  ?  [Rupbbt  embraces  hin. 

Maximin.  Why,  how  now,  Frate !  hath  some 
wine-vault  burst 
And  fuddled  thee  ?  we  know  thou  never  drinkesk 

Fra  RuperL  That  lighter  un  won't  save  msu 

Maximin.  If  light  sins 
Could  save  us,  I  have  many  a  bushelful. 
And  little  need  your  sentry-boxes  yondes. 
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Fra  Bwperi  (very  mildly).  I  muflt  reprove  (my 
own  dear  child  !)  (PasnaruUely) .  .  I  must 
Reprove,  however  gently,  such  irreverence. 
Confessionals  are  sentry-boxes !  true  I 
And  woe  betide  the  sentry  that  naps  there ! 
Woe,  if  he  spare  his  voice,  his  prayer,  his  curse  ! 
Maximin,  Curses  we  get  dog-cheap;  the  others, 

reasonable. 
Fra  Rupert,  Sweet  MaTimln  I  whatever  my 
delight 
In  gazing  on  those  features  (for  sharp  shame. 
When  love  blows  over  it  from  lands  afiu*. 
Tingles  with  somewhat  too,  too  like  delight !) 
We  most  now  part.    Thy  fortune  lies  within 
My  hands.    To-pight,  if  thy  own  officers 
Command  thee  to  perform  a  painful  office .  . 
McenmifL    Good  &ther!  what  know  we  of 
offices  1 
Let  them  command  a  duty,  and  'tis  done. 
Fra  Rupert.  Discreet  tho'!  Maximin  !  discreet! 
my  marrow  I 
Let  not  a  word  escape  thee,  not  a  breath. 
Blessings,  my  tender  kid !  We  must  walk  on 
(I  love  thee  so !)  together  thro'  the  cloister. 
Maximin.  No,  father !  no ;  too  much ! 
Fra  Rupert  Too  much  for  thee? 

[RuPBBT  precedes f  speaks  to  three  men,  who 
how  and  retire  ;  he  disappears. 
Maximin  Qoiterifig  in  the  cloister).   Incredible ) 
yet  friars  and  cockroaches 
Creep  thro'  all  rooms,  and  like  the  closet  best. 
Let  me  conMder  I  can  it  be  1  how  can  iti 
He  is  bare  fifty ;  I  am  forty-one. 


SCENE  m.  THE  GARDEN  OF  FRIAR  ANSELH'S 
CONVENT. 

Ykjl  Rupbbt,  Elapwbath,  ZnroA,  and  Psbik. 

Fra  Rupert,  Ye  brave  supporters  of  Hungarian 
power 
And  dignity  1    0  Zinga !  Klapwrath !  Psein  f 
Becomes  it  me  to  pnuse  (we  may  admire 
Those  whom  to  praise  were  a  temerity) 
Soch  men  as  jou. 

Psein.  Us  1  we  are  only  captains. 

Zinga.  After  hard  service  we  are  nothing  more. 

Klapwrath.    Twenty-three  years  hath  Klap- 
wrath rid  and  thirsted. 

Fra  Rupert.  Ingratitude !  the  worst  of  human 
crimes. 
Hardly  we  dare  to  say  ;.bo  flat  and  stale, 
So  heavy  with  sick  sobs  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
The  ejaculation.    To  my  mind  scarce  witchery 
Comes  up  to  it. 

Psein.  Hold  !  fether !  For  that  sin 
Either  we  deal  with  devUs  or  old  women. 

Fra  Rupert.  Man  was  created  of  the  dust ;  to 
make 
The  fragile  mass  cohesive,  were  employed 
The  bitter  waters  of  ingratitude.  [Affects  to  weep. 

Klapwrath.   Weeping  will   never  rinse  that 
beaker,  Frate! 

Fra  Rupert  It  is  not  for  myselt 


Zinga.  We  see  it  is  not. 
Fra  Rupert.  Te  can  not  see  deep  into  me. 
Psein.  Fewcan* 

Fra  Rupert.  Ye  can  not  see  the  havoc  made 
within 
By  ever-dear  Andrea. 
Zinga.  Havoc "» 
Fra  Rupert  Havoc! 

Klapwraih.  I  like  the  word :  purses  and  rings 
hang  roui^d  it. 
Necklaces,  brooches,  and  indented  annlets. 
Psein.    But,  ere  we  reach  *em,  ugly  things 
enough. 
Beside  the  broken  swords  that  lie  below 
And  brave  men  brandisht  in  the  morning  light. 
Klapwrath.   Brave  men  then  should  not  cross 

us ;  wise  men  don't. 
Fra  Rupert  Your  spirit  all  attest ;  but  those 
the  least 
Whose  safety  hangs  upon  your  saddle-skirts. 
Men  are  not  valued  for  their  worth  in  Italy : 
Of  the  same  price  the  apple  and  the  peach, 
The  service  and  the  fig. 
Zinga.  Well,  there  they  beat  us. 
Psein.    Whatever  they  may  be,  we  can  not 

help  it. 
Fra  Rupert   Help  it,  I  say,  ye  can;  and  ye 
shall  help  it, 
Altho'  I  perish  for  ye. 

Klapwrath.  Then  indeed, 
Frate!  some  good  might  come  of  it;  but  wilt 
thou] 
Fra  Rupert.  Abandon  to  his  fiite  my  poor  . 
Andrea! 
Has  he  not  slept  upon  this  bosom  1 

Klapwrath.  Has  hel  * 
He  must  have  had  some  scratches  on  his  face. 
Fra  Rupert  Has  he  not  eaten  from  this  hand  1 
Klapwrath.  Why  then, 
He  11  never  die  for  want  of  appetite. 
Fra  Rupert   Have  we  not  drunk  our  water 

from  one  bowl  1 
Klapwrath.  Father!  yon  were  not  very  liberal; 
He  might  have  drunk  the  whole  of  mine,  an4 
welcome. 
Fra  Rupert.  How  light  ye  make  of  life ! 
Zinga.  Faith!  not  so  light; 
I  think  it  worth  a  tug,  for  my  part  of  it ; 
Nor  would  I  leave  our  quarters  willingly. 

Psein.  0  the  delight  of  floating  in  a  bath. 
One  hand  athwart  an  orange-bough,  the  other 
Flat  on  the  marble  pavement,  and  our  eyes 
Wandering  among  those  figures  round  the  arch 
That  scatter  flowera,  and  laugh  at  us,  and  vie 
With  one  another  which  shall  tempt  us  most ! 
Nor  is  it  nndelightful,  in  my  min<^ 
To  let  the  curly  wave  of  the  warm  sea 
Climb  over  me,  and  languishingly  chide 
My  stopping  it^  and  push  me  gently  away. 
Klapwrath.  Water,  cold,  tepid,  hot^  is  one  to 
me. 
The  only  enemy  to  honest  wine 
Is  water ;  plague  upon  it ! 
Zinga.  So  say  I. 
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FraBupert  Three  brayer  Mends  ne'er  met. 
Hei  I  hei !  hei  1  hei  \ 
Tbe  Tery  name  of  Mend !  Yon  can  not  know 
What  loTC  I  bear  Andrea ! 

P^ein,  All  the  world 
Knows  it. 

FraU.  The  mischief  he  designs,  who  gneflsea! 

Paein,  All  bojB  are  mischierons. 

FraBuperL  Alas!  but  mischief 
There  might  be  without  treachery. 

Piein,  Poor  Andrea! 
So  Uttie  fit  for  it ! 

Fra  Rupert  Prank  generous  souls 
Always  are  first  to  suffer  from  it,  Uiat 
To  know  it  when  they  meet  it. 

Klapwraik,  YTho  shall  harm 
Our  own  king's  colt )    Who  moyes,  speaks,  looks, 

against  him. 
Why  I  that  man's  shroud  is  woven,  and  spread  out 

Fra  BuperL  Let  mine  then  be !  would  it  had 
'     been  so  ere 
I  saw  this  day ! 

Psein,  What  has  he  done  1 

Fra  Rupert,  To  me 
All  kindness.eyer.    Why  such  mad  resolyes 
Against  the  lives  of  Ms  most  sure  defenders? 
Against  Ms  countiymen,  his  guards,  his  fiither's 
Host  chosen  Mendkl 

Zinga,  Against  your  life  1 

Fra  RuperL  No,  no ! 
Heaven  protects  me  ;  he  sees  it ;  nor  indeed 
(To  do  him  justice)  has  he  such  a  heart 
But  why  ask  tntf  to  aid  him  1    Why  ask  me 
Whether  he  was  as  strong  at  heart  as  Zinga, 
Dexterous  at  sword  as  Elapwrath,  such  a  fool  .  . 
Pardon  i  your  pardon,  gtoUemen  1 

[Looking  at  PsEur. 

Psein,  As  Psein. 

Fra  Rupert,  The  very  word !    Who  else  dared 
utter  it  9 
I  give  him  up !    I  almost  give  him  up ! 

Klapwrath,   He  shall  not  rule  us.    The  best 
blood  of  Hungary 
Shall  not  be  pour'd  tMs  night  upon  the  wine. 

Fra  Rupert  If  you  must  leave  the  country  .  . 
and  perhaps 
No  worse  may  reach  the  greater  part  of  you  .  . 

Psein.  I  have  no  mind  to  leave  it 

Zinga,  None  shall  drive  us. 

Klapwrath,  The  wines  of  Hungary  strive  hard 
with  these. 
Yet  Klapwrath  is  contented ;  he  hates  change. 

Zinga,  Let  us  drink  these  out  first,  and  then 
try  those. 

Fra  Rvpert  Never  will  come  the  day  when 
pine-root  fire 
And  heavy  cones  puff  fragrance  round  the  room, 
And  two  bluff  healthy  children  drag  along 
(One  by  the  ear,  the  other  by  the  scut) 
A  bulg^ing  hare  for  supper ;  where  each  greyhound 
Knows  his  own  master,  leaps  up,  hangs  a  foot 
Inward,  and  whimpers  piteously  to  see 
Phigons  go  round,  then  off  for  bread  and  lard. 
Those  were  your  happy  times ;  unless  when  foray 


Stirr'd  ye  to  wrath,  and  beeves  and  swine  and 

trulls 
(Tempting  ye  frtnn  propriety)  heapt  up 
A  mount  of  sins  to  strive  agidnst ;  abduction 
Of  linen-chests,  and  those  who  wove  the  linen ; 
And  shocking  oaths  obscene,  and  well-nigh  acts ; 
Fracture  of  oellar-doors,  and  spinning-wheels ; 
And  (who  can  answer  for  you)  worse,  worse,  worse! 

Klapwr<]tO%,  'Sblood !  Prate !  runs  no  vine-juice 
in  our  arteries  ? 
Psein's  forehead  starts  wiy  veins  upon  each  side ; 
His  nostrils  blow  so  hot  they'll  crack  my  boots. 

Zinga,  Must  we  move  hence  1 

FVa  Rupert  To  die  like  sheep!  like  ooniea! 
Ye  shall  not  die  alone ;  I  will  die  with  yoo. 
There  have  been  kings  who  sacrificed  their  soittb 
Abraham  would  have  done  it ;  Pagans  have ; 
But  guardians  such  as  I  am ! .  . 

Klapwrath,  Prate !  Prate ! 
Don't  tear  those  tindeiy  rags,  or  they  will  quit  thee 
With  only  horse-hair  under,  and  some  stiffer. 

Fra  Rupert.  You  conquer  me,  you  conquer 
me,  I  yield. 
He  was  not  bloody.    Could  it  end  with  ene ! 
And  we  knew  wMch  .  .  or  two,  <^  three. 

Zinga,  But  us  1 

Fra  Rupert  "  If  once  the  captains  of  the  com- 
panies,** 
Said  he  .  .  and  then,  I  own,  he  said  no  more : 
He  saw  me  shudder,  and  he  sped  away. 

Khpwrath,  Are  we  to  hold  our  throats  out  to 
the  knife  1 

Fra  Rupert  Patience  I  dear  doubtful  Klap- 
wrath !  mere  suspicion ! 
He  did  not  say  the  knife,  or  sword,  or  halter. 
He  might  have  meant  the  scaffold ;  nothing  worse; 
Deprive  you  he  might  not  of  all  distinction. 
Nay,  might  spare  one  or  other  of  you  yet : 
Why  then  prevent  what  may  need  no  preventi<m1 
Slyer  are  few ;  many  more  sanguinary : 
Must  we  (don't  say  it)  give  him  up  t    I  hope 
He's  miscMevous  through  weakness,  not  malignity. 

Zinga,  What  matters  that?     A  feather-bed 
may  stifle  us 
(If  we  will  let  it)  with  a  babe  to  press  it 
Is  there  no  other  prince  in  Hungary 
Pit  to  maintain  us  here  ?  * 

Fra  Rupert  The  very  thought 
That  came  into  my  head ! 

Psein.  But  when  ours  fiill. 
What  matters  it  who  leaps  upon  his  horse 
To  overlook  our  maintenance  1    A  fool 
I  may  be ;  can  his  wisdom  answer  that  1 

Zinga,  He  doubts  my  courage,  bringing  thus 
his  own 
Agiunst  it    He's  a  boy :  were  he  a  man. 
No  injury,  no  insult,  no  affront  .  . 
Every  man  is  as  brave  as  I  .  .  Stop  there  ? 
By  all  my  saints !  {He  shows  sevmd  about  him) 

by  all  my  services ! 
This  hilt  shall  smash  Ms  teeth  who  dares  saj, 
'braver,* 

Klapwrath,     What  I  am  you  know  best^  at 
battling  it; 
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KoUiing  it  easier :  but  IVe  gwnm  two  nights 

And  days  together  npon  Baian  wine. 

And  BO  have  ye:  'twonld  swamp  that  leaky 

nmnp-sknll. 
Behead  us ;  good  1  but  underrate  us ;  never ! 
Fra  Bupert     Having  thus  clear'd  our  con- 
sciences, and  shown 
Our  purity  in  &ce  of  day,  we  swear  .  . 

[ffesUates. 
Zinga,  Frate,  if  ycm  don't  grudge  an  oath  or 

two  .  . 
Fra  Bt^perL     Death  to  Andrea!  loyalty  to 

Lewisl 
AU.  Hurrah! 

Fra  Bmpert.  Sweet  friends !  pro&ne  not  thus 
the  cloister ! 
Leave  me  to  weep  for  him  1  the  cruel  boy ! 


SCENE    IV.      PALACE    OP    AYER8A  ;    SALOON 
OYERLOOKINO   THE  GARDEN^ 

Sakcia,  FiiiPPA,  Maria,  Fiammbtta. 

Maria,  Ha  1  here  they  come  again.    See !  lady 
Sanda 
Leaning  upon  Filippa.    They  are  grown 
Wiser,  and  will  not  barter  songs  for  griefe. 

Boeeaeeio  singi. 
A  mellow  light  on  lAtmoa  fell ; 
It  oune  not  fktnn  the  lowly  cell. 

It  gUded  from  the  sUee ; 
It  lighted  upon  one  who  slept. 
Some  voice  then  askt  him  why  he  wept, 

Some  soft  thing  prest  hie  eyes. 

Another  might  have  wondered  mnoh. 
Or  peer'd,  or  started  at  the  touch. 

Bat  he  was  far  too  wise ; 
He  knew  the  light  was  from  abore. 
He  pUy'd  the  shifting  game  of  loTe, 

And  lost  at  last  three  sighs. 

Fiammetta  (to  Filippa).  I  wish  he  would  come 
nearer,  just  to  see 
How  my  hair  shines,  powder'd  with  dust  of  gold  : 
I  think  he  then  would  call  me  .  . 

Maria,  What? 

FUmmeUa,  Fiammetta. 

Filippa,  He  hardly . .  poet  as  he  seems  to  be . . 
Such  as  he  is  .  .  could  feign  a  better  name. 
He  does  not  seem  to  be  cut  out  for  singing. 

Fiammetta.  I  would  not  have  his  voice  one 
tittle  altered. 
The  poetry  is  pretty  .  .  She  says  nothing. 
The  poetry  is  charming  .  .  Now  she  hears  me. 
The  most  delightful  poetry !  .  .  0  lady 
Filippa !  not  one  praise  for  it !  not  one ! 
I  never  dreamt  you  were  yourself  a  poet. 

FVippa.  These  summer  apples  may  be  palatable, 
But  will  not  last  for  winter;  the  austere 
And  wrinkle-rinded  have  a  better  chance. 
Throw  a  whole  honeycomb  into  a  haystack. 
It  may  draw  flies,  but  never  will  feed  horses. 
From  these  same  cogs  (eternally  one  tune) 
The  mill  has  floured  us  with  such  dust  all  over 
Ab  we  must  shake  off,  or  die  apoplectic 


Tour  gentle  silken-vested  swains  may  wish 
All  poetry  one  sheepfold. 

Maria,  Sheep  are  well, 
Like  men  and  most  things,  in  their  proper  places, 
But  when  some  prancing  kni^t  would  enter- 
tain us, 
Some  gallant,  brightening  every  gem  about  him, 
I  would  not  have  upon  the  palaoe«teps 
A  hind  cry  out,  "Make  way  there  for  my  sheep." 
They  say  (not  speaking  of  this  woolsy  race) 
They  say  that  poets  make  us  live  for  ever. 

Filippa.  Sometimes  the  life  they  lend  is  worse 
than  none. 
Shorn  of  its  glory,  shriverd  up  for  want 
Of  the  fresh  air  of  virtue. 

Fiammetta,  Yet,  to  live  1 
0 !  and  to  live  by  those  we  love  so  well ! 

FUippa,  If  such  irregularities  continue 
After  to-night,  when  freedoms  are  allowed. 
We  must  lock  up  the  gardens,  rigorously 
Forbidding  all  the  inmates  of  the  palace 
To  use  the  keys  they  have. 

Fiammetta,  The  good  king  Robert 
Sooner  had  driven  out  the  nightingales 
Than  the  poor  limid  poets. 

Filippa,  Timid  poets ! 
What  breed  are  they  of  1 

Fiammetta,  Such  as  sing  of  love. 

Fdippa,  The  very  worst  of  all ;  the  boldest  men ! 

Maria,  Nay;  not  the  boldest;  very  quarrel- 
some, 
Tra^c  and  comic,  hot  and  cold,  are  so ; 
And  so  are  nightingales ;  the  gardener 
Has  told  me ;  and  the  poets  do  no  worse 
Than  they  do.  Here  and  there  th^  pluck  a  feather 
From  one  another,  here  and  there  a  crumb ; 
But,    for    hard   fighting,   fiur  straight-forward 

fighting. 
With  this  one  nos^^ay  I  could  beat  them  all. 
In  good  king  Bobert's  day  were  lute  and  lyre ; 
Now  hardly  dare  we  hang  them  on  the  nail. 
But  run  away  and  throw  them  down  before 
The  boisterous  drum  and  trumpet  hoarse  with  rage. 
Let  poetry  and  music,  dear  Filippa, 
Qush  forth  unfrozen  and  uncheckt ! 

FUippa,  Ah  child! 
Thy  fitncy  too  some  poet  hath  inflamed : 
Believe  me,  they  are  dangerous  men. 

Maria,  No  men 
Are  dangerous. 

FUippa,  0  my  child ! 

Maria,  The  very  creatures 
Whom  God  has  given  us  for  our  protection. 

FUippa,  But  against  whom  ? 

Maria.  I  never  thought  of  that 

FicmmetUi,  Somebody  told  me  once  that  good 
king  Robert 
Gave  keys  to  three  or  four,  who  neither  were 
Nor  would  be  constant  inmates  of  the  court. 

Maria,  Who  might  and  would  not !    This  is 
an  enigma. 
They  must  have  felt  then  very  low  indeed.  , 
Among  our  ghiss-house  jewels  newly-set, 
I  have  seen  vile  ones,  and  have  laught  to  think 
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How  nicely  would  my  slipper  pat  their  fiioes ; 
They  never  felt  thus  low. 

Sanda.  We  feel  it  for  them. 
Prescriptively,  we  leave  to  our  assayers 
To  stamp  the  currency  of  gold  and  brass. 
Fiammetta  {to  Filippa).  Have  you  not  praisM 

the  king  your  very  self 
For  saying  to  Petrarca,  as  he  did, 
"  Letters  are  dearer  to  me  than  my  crown, 
And,  were  I  forced  to  throw  up  one  or  other. 
Away  should  go  the  diadem,  by  Jove !" 
Sanda.  Thou  art  thy  very  &ther.    Kiss  me, 

chUdI 
His  &ther  said  it,  and  thy  fistther  would. 
When  shall  such  kings  adorn  the  throne  again ! 
FiammeUa.  When  the  same  love  of  what  Heaven 

made  most  lovely 
Enters  their  hearts;  when  genius  shines  above 

them. 
And  not  beneath  their  feet 

'  [CfoeS  up  to  OlOVAHHI. 

Sancia  {to  Filippa).    Rapturous  girl ! 
Warmth  ripens  years  and  wisdom.  She  discourses 
Idly  as  other  girls  on  other  things. 

Filippa.  That  ripening  warmth  fear  L 

SancicL  Portending  whati 

Filippa,  Ah,  gracious  lady !  sweetest  fruits  fidl 
soonest. . 

Saneia.  (Who  sweeter  1) 

FiJUppcL  And  are  bruised  the  most  by  falling. 

Maria  {joining  them),  Sicily  and  myself  are 
disagreed. 
Surely  the  man  who  sang  must  have  thick  fingers. 
He  play'd  so  badly :  but  his  voice  is  sweet. 
For  all  its  trembling. 

FiammeUa,  Now  I  think  the  trembling 
Makes  it  no  worse.  I  wish  he  would  go  on. 

Maria.  Evidently  the  song  should  finish  there. 

FiammeUa,  Evidently  it  should  go  on . .  (aMde.) 
for  ever. 

Maria.  Ho!   ho!  yon  are  not  cruel  to  the 
knight  1 

FiammeUa^  It  is  no  knight  at  all. 

Sancia,  How  know  you  that  1 

MaricL.  You  would  be  frightened  . . 

Fiammetta,  He  could  never  frighten. 

Maria,.  If  tilting  . . 

FiammtetJUi.  Nobody  would  hurt  QiovannL 


SCENE  V. 
Andrea,  Maria,  and  Fiammbtta. 

Andrea,  So!  you  too  have  been  listening,  every 
soul, 
I  warrant  ye. 
Maria.  And  have  you  too,  Andrea  ? 
Andrea,    From  that  snug  little  watch-tower: 
Hwas  too  high ; 
I  only  lookt  upon  the  top9  of  trees. 
See !  him  there  !  maskt !  under  the  mulbeny ! 
Fiammetta.  I  do  not  see  him  . .  Look  for  him 
elsewhere : 
That  is  a  shadow. 


Andrea.  Think  you  sol    It  may  be. 
And  the  guitar  ? 
FiammeUa  What !  that  great  yellow  toad-stool  t 
Andrea.  How  like  is  everything  we  see  bf 
starlight ! 
FiammeUa  {aside).  If  there  were  not  a  star  in 

all  the  sky. 
Everyone  upon  earth  would  know  Qiovanni ! 
Andrea.  I  wish  the  mulberrries  were  not  past, 
that  dozens 
Might  drop  upon  him,  and  might  speckle  over 
His  doublet :  we  should  see  it  like  a  trout 
To-morrow,  white  and  crimson,  and  discover 
The  singer  of  this  nonsense  about  Ught. 
Fiammetta.  If  you  don't  like  it^  pray  don't  listen 

to  it 
Maria,  {maiidoudi/).  Then  let  us  come  aw^* 
Fiammetta^  Pray  do. 
Maria,  {taking  her  arm).  Come. 
Fiammetta,  (peevishly).  No. 
Maria.  Listen  I  anoUier  song ! 
Fiammetta.  Hush !  for  Heaven's  sake  ! 
0  !  will  you  never  listen  ?    All  this  noise ! 
Mq/ria,  Laughter  might  make  some;  smUes  sre 

much  too  silent. 
FiammeUa,  Well;  you  have  stopt  him;  are 

you  now  content  1 
Maria,  Quite,  quite ;  if  you  are. 
Fiamm^eUa,  He  begins  again  ! 
Hush !  for  the  hope  of  Paradise !    0  hush ! 

Boecaeeio  tingi. 
List!  list  ye  to  another  tale! 

No ;  he  who  darei  tell  one 
To  other  ears  than  one's  shall  taSL 

BoecacdO' 
I  sllkg  for  her  alone. 

Andrea,  I  have  a  mind  to  be  .  . 

Maria,  Whati  prince! 

Andrea,  Whatt  angry. 

Maria,  Not  you. 

Andrea,  Not  1 1  Why,  who  should  hinder  me  ^ 

Maria,  {coaxing).  No,  no ;  you  won't  be  angiy. 
prince! 

Andrea.  I  said 
Half-angry,  and  resolve  to  keep  my  word. 

Maria.  Anger  is  better,  as  pomegranates  are, 
Split  into  halves,  and  losing  no  small  part. 

Andrea.  1  never  heard  such  truth  about  pom^ 
granates! 
What  was  the  other  thing  we  reason'd  on  1 
Ho !  now  I  recoUecty  as  you  shall  see. 

[Goes:  aU  /cUov- 

SCENE  VI.    GARDEN. 
Andrea,  Maria,  Fiammrta,  and  BoooAoao. 

Andrea.  Keep  back :  where  thieves  may  be, 

leave  men  alone. 
Now  for  drawn  swords !    Where  are  they;  slipt 

behind 
The  mulbeny :  wisely  schemed  !  'twon't  do !  come 

forth! 
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Yield !  tremble  like  a  poplar-leaf  I  Who  art  thou  1 
[Seizing  Boccaccio. 

Boccaccio.  King  Robert>  sir,  respected  me. 

AndrecL  "Did  kef 
Did  ke  9  Then  &r  more  highly  shoold  Andrea. 
Sicily !  treat  him  kindly.    We  may  all, 
Even  yoQ  and  I,  commit  an  indiscretion. 
How  Uie  stars  twinkle !  how  the  light  leaves  titter  t 
And  there  are  secret  qniverings  in  the  herbs. 
As  if  they  all  knew  something  of  the  matter. 
And  wisht  it  nndistnrb'd.    To-night  no  harm 
Shan  happen  to  the  worst  man  in  Aversa. 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  L    PALACE  OF  AVERSA. 

Ahdrsa  and  GiovAKitA. 

Cfiovarma,  How  gracefully  thou  sattest  on  thy 
horse, 
Andrea ! 

Andrea,  Did  11 
Giowinnci.  He  curveted  so. 
Sidled  and  pranced  and  croucht  and  plunged 

again, 
I  alxnost  was  afeud,  but  dared  not  say  it. . 
Andrea.  Castagno  is  a  sad  curvetting  rogue. 
Giovcmma.  'Twas  not  Castagno;  'twas  PoUuce. 
Andrea.  Was  it  1 
How  canst  thou  tell,  Giovannal 
Giovanna.  I  can  tell. 

Andrea,  All  at  hap-ha2sard  :  I  am  very  sure 
Twas  not  the  horse  you  lookt  at ;  nor  did  I 
Think  about  riding,  or  about  the  palfrey, 
Crimson  and  gold,  half  palfrey  and  half  ostrich. 
But  thon  too  ridest  like  a  queen)  my  dove ! 
Gioranna,  So  very  like  onel  Would  you  make 

me  proud? 
Andrea.  God  forbid  that!     I  love  thee  more 
for  beauty. 
Ne*er  pat  on  pride,  my  heart !  thou  dost  not  want 

it; 
ICany  there  are  who  do ;  cast  it  to  them 
Who  can  not  do  without  it,  empty  souls ! 
Ha  !    how  you  look !  is  it  surprise  or  pleasure  1 
Giovanna^  Pleasure,  my  love  I    I  will  obey  with 
pleasuiw 
This  your  first  order.    But  indeed,  my  husband, 
Yoa  must  not  look  so  fondly  when  the  masks  come. 
For  joa  and  I,  you  know,  shall  not  be  masked. 

A  ndrea,  A  pretty  reason  for  not  looking  fond  I 
Most  people  then  wear  masks  for  that  % 

Oiaoanna.  Most  do. 
I  nerer  saw  such  fondness  as  some  masks 
Presented. 

A  TtdretL  Thou  hast  never  seen  half  mine ; 
Thon  shalt ;  and  then  shalt  thou  sit  judge  between 

US. 
We  have  not  spoken  more  to-day,  my  chuck. 
Than  many  other  days,  yet  thou  appearest 
Wiser  than  ever.    I  have  gain'd  frt)m  thee 
Kore  than  I  gave. 

C^iovanncL  And,  without  flattery, 
I  am  more  pleas'd  with  your  discourse  ihan  ever. 

VOL.  II. 


Andrea  (fondly).  No,  not  than  ever.    In  this 
very  room 
Didst  thou  not  ^ve  to  me  this  very  hand 
Because  I  talked  so  well  1 

(Hovannon  We  foolish  girls 
Are  always  caught  so. 

Andrea,  Always  kept  so,  tool 
Well,  we  must  see  about  it  then,  in  earnest. 

OiovanTia.  Andrea !  one  thing  see  to  :   pray 
inquire 
If,  in  the  crowd  that  rushed  so  thro*  the  gates, 
No  accident  has  happened.    Some  cried  out. 
Some  quarrell'd ;  many  horses  started  off. 
And  bore  amid  them. 

A-ndrea,  Never  fear. 

CHovanncL  But  ask.  [He  goes. 


SCENE  IL 

PiAMMBTTA,  Mabia,  Fiuppa,  and  Sancia,  enter. 

Maria,  The  bridegroom  is  among  the  other 
grooms. 
Asking  odd  questions :  what  man's  horse  broke 

loose. 
Who  was  knockt  down,  what   fruit-stall  over- 

tum'd. 
Who  quarrell'd,  who  cried  out,  struck,  ran  away. 
Giovanna,  Maim  I  this  is  pleasantry. 
Andrea  (returning  ka$tUy).  They  say, 
Caraffii  and  Caraccioli  are  dead. 
Giocanna,  It  can  not  be :  they  were  both  well 

this  morning. 
FUippa.  The  west-wind  blew  this  morning  .  . 

no  air  now. 
Giovanna.   0  but,  Filippa  t  they  both  came 
together. 
Did  not  queen  Sancia  tell  you  ? 

FUippa.  I  have  seen 
Two  barks  together  enter  the  port  yonder. 
And  part  together. 
Giovanna.  But  to  die  at  once  ! 
FUippa.  Happy  the  friends  whom  that  one 

&te  befalls ! 
Giovanna.  So  soon  f 
FUippa.  Perhaps  so  soon. 
Gioixmna.  It  may  be  happy. 
It  must  be  strange ;  awfully  strange  ijideed ! 

[FiAMM ITTA  goet  out. 
Andrea.  My  darling  I  how  you  pity  those  two 
youths ! 
I  like  you  for  it. 

Giovanna.  Both  have  &thers  living : 
What  must  they  suffer !    Each  .  .  I  never  heard. 
But  may  well  fimcy  .  .  loved  some  girl  who  loves 

him. 
I  could  shed  tears  for  her. 

Maria.  My  dear  Giovanna ! 
Do  queens  shed  tears  ?  and  on  the  wedding-day  T 
Sancia.  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
FUippa  (ande).  I, 
Alas !  see  &r  too  many  why  they  should. 
Andrea.  What  did  Filippa  sayl  that  brides 
should  ciyl 
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FUippa  {to  QioYAimA  and  Maria).  Not  idly  has 

the  genial  breath  of  song 
Tom'd  into  pearls  the  tears  that  women  shed ; 
They   are  what  they  are  call'd :  some  may  be 

brighter 
Among  your  gems,  none  purer,  none  become 
The  youthful  and  the  beautiful  so  well. 
Andrea  {as  Flammetta  enters).  Here  enters  one 

you  neyer  will  teach  that, 
She  is  too  light  for  grief,  too  gay  for  love, 
And  neither  salt  nor  mistleto  can  catch  her. 
Nor  springe  nor  net :  she  laughs  at  all  of  them 
Like  any  woodpecker,  and  wings  away. 
I  know  you  women ;  I  'm  a  married  man : 
Ftammetta,  They  wiU  not  give  the  story  up : 

they  draw 
All  different  ways,  but  death  they  all  will  have. 
Andrea,  Ay,  and  one  only  will  not  satisfy  them. 

[An  Officer  enters,  and  confers  apart  vo^  Kim. 
Certwnl 

Giovanna,  Some  other  accident  less  heavy. 
Heaven  I  let  us  hope  I 

Andrea.  Strangled !  0  what  a  death ! 
One  of  them  .  .  one  (no  matter  now  which  of 

them) 
Disliked  me,   shunn*d  me;   if  we  met^  lookt 

at  me 
Straighter  and  taller  and  athwart  the  shoulder, 
And  dug  his  knuckles  deep  into  his  thigh. 
I  gave  him  no  offence . .  yet,  he  is  gone . . 
Without  a  word  of  hearing,  he  is  gone  I 
To  think  of  this !  to  think  how  he  has  fidlen 
Amid  his  pranks  and  joyances,  amid 
His  wild  heath  myrtle-blossoms,  one  might  say. 
It  quite  unmans  me. 

Sanaa,  Speak  not  so,  my  son ! 
Let  others,  when  their  nature  has  been  changed 
To  such  unwonted  state,  when  they  are  call'd 
To  do  what  angels  do  and  brutes  do  not. 
Sob  at  their  shame,  and  say  they  are  unmann'd  : 
Unmann'd  they  can  not  be ;  they  are  not  men. 
At  glorious  deeds,  at  sufferings  well  endured. 
Tea,  at  life's  thread  snapt  witb  its  gloss  upon  it. 
Be  it  man's  pride  and  privilege  to  weep. 


SCENSm.    GRAND  SALOON. 
Masks  passing. 

AkPRSA,  QlOVAHllA,  BiARIA,  FlAMlCBTTA,  FiLIPPA. 

FUippa.  It  may  be  right,  my  lady,  that  you 
know 
What  masks  are  here. 

Giovanna,  I  have  found  out  already 
A  few  of  them.    Several  waived  ceremony 
(Desirably  at  masks)  and  past  unnoticed. 
The  room  fills  rapidly. 

FUippa.  Not  to  detain 
My  queen  (for  hundreds  anxiously  approach). 
Pardon  1  I  recognised  the  Prince  Luigi 

Giovanna.  Taranto  1  Tell  our  cousin  to  keep  on 
His  mask  all  evening.    Hither !  uninvited ! 

Maria  (ottt  of  brecOh).  Think  you  the  dais  will 
keep  the  masks  from  hearing  ? 


Giowinna.  Why  should  iti  { 

Maria.  Oh !  why  should  it  ?    He  is  here. 
Even  Filippa  could  distinguish  him. 
Everyone  upon  earth  must  know  Taranto. 
Giownna.  Descend  we  then :  beside  the  statue 
there 
We  may  converse  some  moments  privately. 
Maria.  Radiant  I  saw  him  as  the  sun  .  .  a 
name 
We  always  gave  him  .  .  rapid  as  his  beams. 
I  should  have  known  him  by  his  neck  alone 
Among  ten  thousand.    WMle  I  gazed  upon  it, 
He  gazed  at  three  mysterious  masks :  then  rose 
That  graceful  column,  ampler,  and  more  wreathed    , 
With  its  marmoreal  tliews  and  dimmer  veins. 
]^he  three  masks  hurried  thro'  the  hall;  Taianto    I 
After  them  (fierce  disdain  upon  his  brow) 
Darted  as  Mercury  at  Jove's  command.  I 

No  doubt,  three  trutors  who  dared  never  &ee    I 

him 
In  his  own  country,  are  courageous  here. 

Gioranna.  Taranto  then,  Taranto  was  anmai^t 
Agunst  my  orders ! 

Maria.  Rather  say,  before. 
Luigi  never  disobeyed  Giovanna. 
Giovanna.  Filippa  carried  them.  ' 

Maria.  I  know  his  answer. 
Giovanws.  Repeat  it  then,  for  she  may  not  to- 
night. 
Maria.   "  Tell  her  I  come  the  cousin,  not  the 
prince. 
Nor  with  pretension,  nor  design,  nor  hope ; 
I  come  the  loyal,  not  the  fond,  Taranto.** 
Why  look  you  round  ? 
Giovanna.  The  voice  is  surely  his. 
Maria.  The  thoughts  are  .  . 
GiovawnOf  (pressing  her  hand  J.  May,  O  Heaven! 
the  speaker  be !  \Botk  waik  amiy. 

FraBi^l)ert(fRaskedanddiag»ised,toonensMt).  I 
heard  our  gracious  queen,  espoused  to^lay, 
Qive  orders  that  Taranto  keep  well  maskt. 
Nej^Mask (to another).  Ho  then!  Taranto  here! 
Second  Mask.  What  treachery ! 
Fra  Rupert  {masked).  He  could  not  keep  awaj. 
Tempestuous  love 
Has  tost  him  hither.    Let  him  but  abstain 
From  violence,  nor  play  the  jealous  h^isband. 
As  some  men  do  when  husbands  cross  their 
road. 
Second  Mask.  Taranto  is  a  swordsman  to  the 

proof. 
First  MasL  Where  is  hel 
Fra  Rupert.  He  stood  yonder,  in  sky-blue, 
With  pearls  about  the  sleeves. 

Second  Mask.  Well  call  him  Phoebus ! 
I  would  ^ve  something  for  a  glimpse  at  what 
That  mask  conceals. 

Fra  Rupert.  Oh !  could  we  catch  a  glimpse 
Of  what  all  masks  conceal,  'twould  break  our 

hearts. 
Far  better  hidden  from  us !   Woman  1  woman ! 

iGoesof. 
First  Mask  (to  second).  Afriar  Rupert!  onlythat 
his  voice 
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Breathes  flute-like  whisperings,  rather  than  re- 
proofs. 
Second  MaA,  Beside,  he  stands  three  inches 
higher;  his  girth 
Slenderer  by  much. 

Fini  Mcuk.  Who  thought  'twas  really  hel 
I  only  meant  he  talkt  as  morally. 

Third  Mcuk  {coming  np  to  Fourth).  I  am  quite 

certain  there  is  Frate  Rupert. 
Fourth  Made  Where  is  he  noti    The  Deyil*8 
ubiquity ! 
Butk  like  the  Devil,  not  well  known  when  met 
How  found  you  him  so  readily  1   What  mark  1 
Third  Made,  Stout  is  he,  nor  ill-built,  tho*  the 
left  shoulder 
Is  half  a  finger's  breadth  above  the  right 
Fomrih  MasL  But  that  man's  .  .  let  me  look  .  . 
That  man's  right  shoulder 
Stands  two  good  inches  highest 
Third  Made.  Doubt  is  past  .  . 
We  catch  him !  over-sedulous  diBguise  t 

BCENE  iv. 

Andrea,  We  have  a  cousin  in  the  house,  my 
queen! 
What  dost  thou  blush  at  1  why  art  troubled  1  sure 
We  are  quite  grand  enough  for  him :  our  supper 
(I  trust)  will  answer  all  his  expectations. 
Maria,  So,  you  have  lookt  then  at  the  supper- 
table? 
Andrea.  Twould  mortify  me  ifGiovanna'sguests 
Were  disappointed. 

GioTonna.  Mine  I  and  not  yours  too  ? 
Andrea.  Ah  sly  one  I  you  have  sent  then  for 
Taranto 
And  would  not  tell  me !   Oousili  to  us  both. 
To  both  he  should  be  welcome  as  to  one. 
Another  little  blush !  Why,  thou  art  mine. 
And  never  shalt,  if  love's  worth  love,  repent  it 
Oiovanna.  Never,  my  own  Andrea!  for  such 
trust 
Is  hi  more  precious  than  the  wealthiest  realms. 
Or  all  that  ever  did  adorn  or  win  them. 

Andrea.  I  must  not  wait  to  hear  its  value  told, 
We  shall  have  time  to  count  it  out  together. 
I  now  must  go  to  greet  our  cousin  yonder. 
He  waits  me  in  the  balcony ;  the  guards 
Have  sent  away  the  loiterers  that  stood  round. 
And  only  two  or  three  of  his  own  friends 
Remain  with  him.    To  tarry  were  uncourteous. 
Maria  (eamettly).  I  do  believe  Luigi  is  below. 
Andrea.  Do  not  detain  me :  we  have  never 
met 
Since  your  proud  sister  spoke  unkindly  to  him, 
And,  vaulting  on  Ms  horse,  he  hurried  home. 

[Ooes. 
Maria.  The  soldiers  there  do  well  to  guard  the 
balcony. 
And  close  the  folding-doors  against  intrusion. 

{Cry  is  heard. 
FiammeUa.  Ha !  some  inquisitive  young  cham- 
ber-lady. 
Who  watcht  Luigi  enter,  pays  for  it 


Those  frt>licsome  young  princes  are  demanding 
A  fine  for  trespass. 

Giovanna.  Nay,  they  are  too  rude. 
Permitting  any  rudeness.    Struggles !  sobs  I 
Andrea  never  caused  them. 

Maria.  Shame,  Taranto ! 

CHovanna.  Stifling  of  screams!    Those  nearer 
are  alarmed; 
Those  fitrther  off  are  running  for  the  staircase ; 
And  many  come  this  way !  What  can  they  mean  Y 
See,  they  look  angry  as  tiiey  run,  and  dash 
Their  hands  against  their  foreheads ! 

{Venf  alarmed.) 
Where's  a  page  ? 

[A  page  ttande  madced  in  thedoorvay ;  erovdt 
ofunmadced  behind  him. 

Maria.  A  page  1  a  page ! 
Page  (to  him$df).  I  am  one ;  and  discovered ! 

[Advances. 

Giovanna.  Run ;  see  what  those  young  cour- 
tiers round  the  princes 
Are  doing  in  the  balcony.    Below ; 
Not  there. 

Page.  I  might  mistake  the  Prince  Andrea^ 
Not  having  ever  seen  him. 

Maria.  Who  then  are  you  1 

Page.  The  Prince  Luigi 's  page,  whom  I  awaited. 
To  say  his  groom  and  horse  are  near  at  hand. 

Maria.  He  goes  then? 

Page.  Ere  it  dawn. 

Oiovctnna.  0!  hasten!  hasten 
Below,  and  instantly  run  back  again. 
Reporting  me  what  you  can  discover  there. 

Page  (returns).  Lady!  the   lamps  about  the 
balcony 
Are  all  extingnisht 

Oiovanna.  Is  the  wind  so  high  1 
What  didst  thou  hear,  what  didst  thou  note, 
beside! 

Page  (hesitating).  Against  the  gentlest,  the  most 
virtuous  queen. 
Opprobrious  speech,  threats,  imprecations  .  . 

Oiovanna.  Pass  it. 

Page.  Upon  the  stairs ;  none  from  the  gardens. 

Oiovanna.  There 
What  sawest  thou  ? 

Page.  Over  the  balcony 
Downward  some  burden  swang. 

Oiovanna.  Some  festive  wreath 
Perhaps. 

Page.  Too  heavy;  ahnost  motionless. 

Maria.   Several   damask   draperies   thrown 
across 

Page.  May-be.    The  wind  just  stirr'd  the  bot- 
tom of  them : 
I  had  no  time  to  look :  I  saw  my  prince 
Fighting. 

Maria.  0  heaven  i  was  ever  night  like  this  .  . 

Page.  For  gallant  sword !  it  left  two  proofs 
behind : 
The  third  man,  seeing  me  (poor  help  for  arm 
So  valiant !)  fled. 

Maria.  0  !  we  are  safe  then,  all.   [Veryjopous, 

Page.  No  cap  lost  they,  nor  did  the  one  who  fled  : 
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Whose  in  the  world  of  Naples,  can  be  thisi 

[He  takes  from  under  his  rkUy  embroidered 

doak  the  cap  of  Andioa.     Giotahha 

dasps  it  to  her  face,  andfatts  with  asUfled 

9oream, 
[Another  Page  brings  in  Ahdiiba's  ermine 

doak. 


This  cloak  fell  near  me  from  the  balusters. 
Maria.  His  own !   Ha !  this  dark  speck  is  not 

the  ermine's. 
FUippa,  See !  she  peyiyee !   Hide  it  away!  0 
gaests 
Of  our  unhappy  festival,  retire. 


GIOVANNA  OF  NAPLES. 


OHARACTERS. 


Lkwis,  King  of  Hungary.  Luioi.  Prince  of  Taranio. 
AociAJOLf,  Seneschal  cf  Naples.  Uoo  dbl  Balxo.  8pi- 
NBixo,  General  qf  Naples  Risnzi,  Tribune  of  Borne. 
Fra  Ropsrt.  Boccaccio.  Pbtrabca.  Pssm,  a  Hun- 
garian Captain.  Fops's  NuNCiou  PiuoBorTincCxLss. 
TiKm.  IViTB  OP  RiSNsi.  FiuppA  OP  Catakia.  SAirriA, 
her  Granddaughter.   Pbuccbm  Mabia.   FiAmnnTA. 

ACT  L 

SCENE  L    OABDBN  OF  CAPO-DIMONTE. 

BoooAOGfio  and  Fiammbtta. 

Boceaeeio.  Adieu  the  starlit  gardens  of  Ayersa, 
The  groves  of  Oapo-Monte  ! 

Fiasnmetta.  Why  adieu  t 

Boeeaedo,  One  night  will  throw  its  gloom  upon 
them  long. 

Fiammetia.  It  will  indeed,  but  love  can  dwell 
in  gloom, 
And  not  repine  in  it. 

Boeeacoio.  The  generous  man. 
Who  might  have  much  impeded  ours,  gave  way 
To  bitter  impulses.    My  doe  is  flusht 
To  think  of  his  hard  doom,  and  find  myself 
Happy  where  he  was  happy,  and  so  lately ! 

Fiammetta.  I  too  have  sighs,  nor  for  thee  only, 
now. 
Giovanna,  had  an  angel  told  it  me 
The  other  day,  I  should  have  disbelieved. 
We  all  are  now  alike.    Even  queen  Sancia, 
Whose  sadness  is  scarce  sadness,  so  resigned 
Is  she  to  Heaven,  at  this  balustrade 
Lean'd  and  lookt  over,  hearing  some  one  ung. 
"  Impatient  is  the  singer  there,**  said  she, 
**  To  run  thro'  his  delight,  to  fill  the  conch 
Of  song  up  to  the  brim,  and  wise  were  he 
Thought  he  not^  O  my  child,  as  think  he  might, 
How  every  gust  of  music,  every  air, 
Breathing  its  freshness  over  youthful  breasts, 
Is  a  fitint  prelude  to  the  choirs  above. 
And  how  Death  stands  in  the  dark  space  between. 
To  some  with  invitations  free  and  meek, 
To  some  with  flames  athwart  an  angiy  brow ; 
To  others  holds  green  palm  and  aureole  crown, 
Dreadless  as  is  the  shadow  of  a  leaf  .  .** 
But,  while  she  said  it,  prest  my  hand  and  wept, 
Then  prayed  of  Heaven  its  peace  for  poor  Andrea. 

Boeeaodo,  We  may  think  too  as  wisely  as  the 
queen 
When  we  attain  her  age;  of  other  flames 
And  other  palms  and  other  crowns  just  now. 
Like  every  growth,  thoughts  also  have  their 
seasons; 


We  will  not  pluck  unripe  ones;  they  might 

hurt  us. 
That  Udy  then  was  with  you  1 

Fiammetta.  She  herself 
Led  me  up  hither  by  the  sleeve.    Giovanna 
Is  there  below,  secure,  in  Castel-Nuovo. 
Look  you  !   what  crowds  are  gathering  roond 
about  it. 

Boecacdo.  I  see  them,  and  implore  yon,  mj 
Fiammetta, 
To  tarry  here,  protected  by  queen  Sancia. 

Fiammetta.  And  will  you  tarry  near  me  1 

Bocoaedo.  While  the  <^ueen 
Tour  sister  is  quite  safe. 

Fiammetta.  What!  thinkestthou 
She  ever  can  be  otherwise  than  safe? 
I  will  run  down  to  her. 

Boccaccio.  There  is  no  danger 
At  present ;  if  there  should  be,  my  weak  aid 
Shall  not  be  wanting.    He  whom  she  hments 
I  too  lament :  this  bond  unites  me  with  her ; 
And  I  will  keep  her  in  my  sight,  and  follow 
(As  lighter  birds  follow  the  powerfuUer) 
Where'er  the  tempest  drives  her . .  not  to  save, 
But  break  the  fidl,  or  warn  her  from  below. 

Fiatmnetta.  Generously  spoken,  my  own  sveei 
Giovanna  1 
Do  so,  and  I  can  spare  you ;  but  remember 
Others  may  want  a  warning  too,  may  want 
Some  one  to  break  a  fiJl,  some  one  to  save . . . 
Giovanna !  O  Giovanna !  to  save  what ! 
For  what  is  left  but  level . .  save  that, Oiovmns! 

Bocoaedo.  Were  any  infelicity  near  you. 
Crowns  and  their  realms  might  perish :  but  jooi 

sister 
Is  part  of  you  :  had  she  but  lookt  into 
Tour  cradle,  and  no  more ;  had  one  kind  wori 
And  only  one,  fidlen  frt>m  her  upon  you ; 
My  life  should  be  the  price  for  it. 

Fiamsnetta.  Tour  life! 
We  have  but  one,  we  two.    But  until  she 
Is  safe  again,  and  happier,  you  shall  keep  it 
Go,  go  ^en ;  follow  her ;  but  soon  return. 
While  you  are  absent  from  me,  sh^>eless  fears 
Must  throng  upon  and  keep  awake  my  sorrow. 

Boecacdo.  To  grieve  for  what  is  past>  is  idle  grirf, 
Idler  to  grieve  for  what  may  never  be. 
Courage !  when  both  most  wish  it,  we  shall  meet 


SCENE  n.    CABTBL-NUOTO. 

GiovAHHA  and  Dn.  Balso. 
Qiocanna.  Ugo  del  Bako !  thou  art  justind  fiim 
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Seek  we  the  marderen  ont,  and  bring  them  forth 
Before  their  God  and  fellow-men,  if  God 
Or  fellow-men  have  they.    Spare  none  who  did 
Thia  cruel  deed.    The  partner  of  my  throne, 
Companion  of  my  days . .  until  that  day . . 
Avenge !    In  striking  low  the  guilty  head 
Show  mercy  to  my  people.    Tie  from  me 
And  execute  with  promptness  this  commission. 
0  what  a  chasm  in  life  hath  one  day  made. 
Thus  giving  way  with  such  astounding  crash 
Under  my  feet,  when  all  seem'd  equable, 
All  hopefol,  not  a  form  of  fear  in  sight. 

Dd  Balzo.  Lady !  if  all  could  see  the  pangs 
within 
Which  rend  your  bosom,  every  voice  would  pause 
From  railing  and  reproach. 

GiowiMta,  Reproach  who  will, 
Bail  who  delight  in  railing.    Could  my  aim 
Protect  the  innocent? 

Dd  Balso.  But  strange  reports 
(With  this  commission  in  my  hand  I  speak  it) 
Murmur  throughout  the  city.    Kindred,  ay. 
Close  kindred  are  accused. 

Giocamna,  Such  accusations 
Have  burst  upon  my  ear:  they  wrong  my 

cousin. 
A  man  more  loyal  than  the  brave  Taranto 
Nor  court  nor  field  e'er  saw  :  but  even  he 
ShaH  not  escape  if  treachery  be  found 
Within  the  shadow  of  that  lofty  mien. 

Dd  Balso.  No,  by  the  sword  of  the  archangel  1 
no. . 
Altho'  his  sister  smiles  this  hour  upon 
Her  first-bom  of  my  dear  and  only  brother 
The  Duke  of  Andria.  Thou  must  weep,  Francesco ! 
And  she,  and  I ;  for  such  dishonour  taints 
The  whole  house  through,  obscuring  past  and 

future. 
Was  he  not  in  A  versa  1 

Gfiotajma.  He  was  there. 

Dd  BcUzo,  And  were  no  orders  given  that  he 
keep  on 
His  mask  all  evening  1 

Oiodonna.  Yes,  I  gave  those  orders. 

Dd  BdUo,  The  Queen's  commission  reaches  not 
the  Queen. 

Owtanna,  Imperfect  then  is  that  commission, 
Ugo! 

Dd  Balzo.  Freedom  of  speech  is  limited. 

Oiotantta.  By  what  Y 

Dd  BaUo.  The  throne. 

Crioranno.  For  once  then  push  the  throne 
more  back. 
And  let  thy  words  and  actions  have  their  scope. 

Dd  Balzo.  Why  was  Aversa  chosen  for  therevelsl 
[7^  QuBSK  hetUaUi  and  tighs  deeply. 
One  answer  comes  from  alL    Because  the  town 
Is  Norman,  the  inhabitants  are  Norman, 
Sworn  enemies  to  an  Hungarian  prince ; 
The  very  name  sounds  hostilely ;  the  widls 
Built  in  aversion  to  the  pride  of  Capua. 

Giowmna.  1  could  ^ve  other  answer,  which 
such  hearts 
Would  little  understand.    My  happiest  days 


Were  spent  there  . .  0  that  there  my  last  had 

closed! 
Was  it  not  in  Aversa  we  first  met  1 
There  my  Andrea,  while  our  friends  stood  round 
At  our  betrothment,  fain  would  show  me  first 
A  horse  they  led  for  him  from  Hungary. 
The  hands  we  join'd  were  little  hands  indeed ! 
And  the  two  rings  we  interchanged  would  ill 
Let  pass  the  bossy  chidn  of  his  light  hair 
Entwisted  with  my  darker,  nor  without 
His  teeth  was  then  drawn  through  it    Those 

were  days 
When  none  saw  quarrels  on  his  side  or  mine, 
Tet  were  there  worse  than  there  were  latterly, 
Or  than  since  childhood  ever.    We  have  lived 
From  those  days  forth  without  distrust  and  strife. 
All  might  hav«  seen  but  now  will  not  know  that. 
Dd  Balzo.  Lady !  the  court  and  people  do  re- 
member 
That  none  more  courteous,  none  more  beautiful. 
Lives  than  the  Prince  Luigi . .  they  acknowledge 
That  Prince  Andrea's  qualities  fell  short . . 
Oiovanna.  Del  Balzo!  cease !  he  was  your  prince 
but  now . . 
His  virtues  were  domestic . .  few  saw  those. 
Dd  Balzo.  Few,  I  confess  it ;  not  so  few  the 
other's. 
His  assiduities,  his  love. 

Giovanna.  Do  these 
Remember  too,  whate'er  advantages 
The  Prince  Luigi  of  Taranto  had, 
I  gave  my  hand  where  they  who  rear'd  me  will'd. 
That  no  contention  in  our  fiimily 
Might  reach  my  people  1    Ugo!  tell  me  now 
To  whom  showM  I  my  love  t    To  them  or  him  1 
Dd  Balzo.   Lady !  'twas  nobly  done.    Tet  he 
was  seen 
To  walk  among  the  maskers  on  that  night, 
Was  ordered  to  keep  on  his  mask,  was  known 
To  watch  Andrea  in  the  balcony. 
To  rush  away,  to  fight  below  the  place 
Where  the  inhuman  deed  was  perpetrated. 
And  then  to  fly. 

Giovanna.  0  !  if  Taranto  could 
Be  guilty !  .  .  but  impossible !    My  sister 
Saw  him  pursue  three  masks :  and  his  own  page 
Found  hbn  in  fight  with  one,  where  two  were 
slain. 
Dd  Balzo.  Would  any  court  receive  such  testi- 
mony? 
Giotanna.  Examine  then  more  closely.    I  am 
lost. 
Not  in  coi^jectures,  for  my  mind  flies  off 
From  all  conjecture,  but  in  vague,  in  wild 
Tumultuous    thoughts,   all   broken,  crost,  and 

crazed. 
Go,  lose  no  moment    There  are  other  things 

[Dbl  Balzo  goes. 
I  could  have  said  .  •  what  were  theyl. .  there 

are  things  .  . 
Maria  .  .  why  not  here!  .  .  She  knows  there 

are  .  . 
0 !  were  the  guilty  so  perplext  as  I  am. 
No  guilt  were  undiscovered  in  the  world ! 
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SCENB  m. 
FiLipPA,  Sahoia,  Tbblizzi,  Del  Balzo. 

Sancia  TtrlizH.  Gentle  and  gracious  and  com- 
passionate, 
Companion  and  not  qneen  to  those  abont  her, 
Giovanna  delegates  her  fullest  powers 
To  stem  Del  Balzo ;  and  already  force 
Enters  the  palace  gates. 

FUippa.  Let  them  be  closed 
Against  all  force.    Send  for  the  seneschaL 
Saneia  TeHizzi.    Accii^oli   has   departed  for 
Aversa, 
There  to  make  inquest 
FUippa,  Who  dares  strike  the  door  1 
Dd  Bcdzo  (entering).  The  laws. 
FUippa,  Count  Ugo !  is  the  queen  extinct  ? 
Dd  Balzo,  The  prince  is.    Therefore  lead  with 
due  respect 
These  hulies,  and  the  rest,  away.      [To  an  Ofieer. 

FUippa.  What  means 
This  violence  ? 
Dd  Balzo  (to  tJu  Officer),  Let  none,  I  pray  be 
used.  [To  PiuppA. 

Behold  the  queen's  commission !  In  that  chamber 
Where  close  examinations  must  ensue. 
In  clear  untroubled  order  let  your  words 
Leave  us  no  future  violence  to  be  fear'd. 
FUippa  (returning  the  paper).  The  queen  hath 
acted  as  she  alway  acts, 
Discreetly ;  bravely;  it  becomes  her  race 
And  station :  what  becomes  a  fidthful  subject 
Let  us  do  now.  [The  Qubbh  enters. 

Sanoia  Tedizzi.  Turn  :  lo,  the  queen  herself! 
Dd  Balzo.  Lady  1  there  is  one  chamber  in  the 
realm. 
And  only  one,  and  that  but  for  one  day, 
Tou  may  not  enter. 
Giovanna.  Which  is  that,  Del  Balzo  1 
Dd  Balzo,  Where  the  judge  sits  against  the 

criminaL 
Oiotanna.  Criminal  I  none  are  here. 
•    Dd  Balzo.  If  all  my  wishes 
Avail'd  me,  there  were  none. 

G^toponna.  Sure,  sure,  the  palace 
Is  sacred. 

Dd  Balzo.  Sacred  deeds  make  every  place 
Sacred,  unholy  ones  make  all  unholy. 
CHotanna.  But  these  are  our  best  friends. 
FUippa.  My  royal  mistress ! 
The  name  of  friendship  and  the'name  of  justice 
Should  stand  apart    Permit  me  to  retire  .  . 

[To  Del  Balzo. 
Whither,  sir,  you  must  dictate. 
Dd  Balzo.  Lead  them  on. 

[The  Queen  throws  her  arms  round  Filippa, 
9cho  gently  removes  them  and  goes. 
Lady !  would  you  protect  the  culpable  1 
Oiovanna.    Ugo  del  Balzo !  would  you  wrong 

the  queen  1 
Dd  Balzo.  I  recognise  the  lofty  race  of  Bobert, 
And  my  arm  strengthens  and  my  heart  dilates. 


Oiocanna.  Perform  your  duty,  sir,  and  all  yonr 
duty;  I 

Win  praise,  win  glory  . .  mine  can  be  but  tears. 

[Ooes. 

SCENE  IV. 
Fba  Bupebt,  Del  Balzo. 

J^  Rupert.  Confessionals  are  close ;  and  closer 
stiU 
The  heart  that  holds  one  treasure. 

Dd  Balzo.  Palmer  Bupert ! 
What  brought  thee  hither  at  this  busy  hour  1 

Fra  Eupert.  My  duty :  I  must  not  delay  my 
duty. 

Dd  Balzo.  What  is  it] 

Fra  Bitpert.  I  would  fain  absolve  from  sin 
(Far  as  the  Church  allows)  the  worst  of  annen. 

Dd  Balzo,  In  few  pUun  words,  who  sent  for  thee  1 

FraBupert.  In  fewer, 
I  scorn  thy  question. 

Dd  Balzo.  Father!  thou  must  wait 
The  prince's  death  involves  some  powerful  ones, 
Whose  guilt  or  innocence  shall  presently 
Be  ascertained. 

Fra  Bupert  What !  and  shall  man  hear  first 
The  guilty  soul  confess  its  secret  sin? 
Shall  not  the  angels  carry  up  the  tale 
Before  the  people  catch  it  7 

Del  Baho.  They,  no  donbt. 
Already  have  done  this. 

Fra  BuperL  Not  half,  not  half. 

DdBako.  Father!  it  seems  thonknowest  more 
about  it 
Than  I  or  any  else.    Why  reddenest  thou  1 

Fra  BuperL  Dost  think,  Del  Balzo,  any  word 
escapes 
The  sanctuary  of  consciences  ?  the  throne 
Of  grace  and  mercy  on  our  earth  below  1 
The  purifier,  the  confessional  1 
So  then  I  some  powerful  ones  are  apprehended 
For  what  they  did  1  0  merciful  Del  Balzo ! 
Be  sparing  of  a  woman*s  blood,  Del  Balzo! 
And  age  hath  claims  upon  our  pity  too ; 
And  so  hath  youth,  alas  I  and  early  ties 
Suddenly  broken  shock  fiir  round  about 
Beside ;  who  knows . .  thou  canst  not  certainly . . 
If  any  can . .  they  may  be  innocent, 
Each  of  the  three,  one  more,  one  less,  perhaps : 
Innocent  should  be  all  whose  guilt  lacks  proot 
0  my  poor  child  Andrea,  pardon  me  I 
Thou  wouldst  not  have  sought  blood  forl>lood, 

Andrea! 
Thou  didst  love  all  these  women  I  most  of  all 
Her . .  but  there 's  justice,  even  on  earth,  Andrea ! 

[Ooes. 

Dd  Balzo.  *Tis  so !  that  stem  proud  bosom 
bursts  with  grief. 

SCENE  V. 

Maria.  Ah  why,  Del  Balzo,  have  yon  let  eome  in 
The  filthy  monk,  Fra  Rupert  1    He  has  frightened 
Sancia  Terlizzi  almost  into  fiunting. 
And  tell  me  by  what  right  hath  he  or  any 
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Ordered  her  up  into  her  room,  and  taken 
Her  mother  down  below,  into  those  chambers 
Which  we  have  always  been  forbid  to  enter ! 

Dd  Balzo,  Perhaps  to  ask  some  questions ;  for 
the  qneen 
Ought  to  be  satisfied. 

Maria,  Then  let  me  go 
And  ask  her :  she  would  tell  me  in  a  moment 
What  they  will  never  get  from  her. 

Dd  Balzo,  Perhaps, 

0  princess  I  yon  may  have  mistaken. 
Maria.  No: 

1  never  was  mistaken  in  Filippa. 

Rudeness  can  neither  move  nor  discompose  her : 

A  word,  a  look,  of  kindness,  instantly 

Opens  her  heart  and  brings  her  cheek  upon  you. 

Dd  Balzo,   The  countess  has  more  glorious 
qualities 
Than  noble  birth  has  given  any  else. 
Whether  her  heart  has  all  that  tenderness  .  . 

Maria,  Is  my  heart  tender] 

Dd  Balzo,  Be  it  not  too  tender, 
Or  it  may  suffer  much,  and  speedily. 
And  undeservedly.    The  queen  your  sister. 
Gentle  as  you,  hath  fortitude. 

Moflria,  Giovanna 
Is  tenderer  than  I  am ;  she  sheds  tears 
Oflener  than  I  do,  though  she  hides  them  better. 

Dd  Balzo,  I  saw  their  traces :  but  more  royally 
Never  shone  courage  upon  grief  supprest. 

Maria,  The  lovely  platane  in  the  garden-walk 
Catches  the  sun  upon  her  buds  half-open. 
And  looks   the  brightest  where  unbarkt  and 

scathed. 
0  find  them  out  who  have  afflicted  her 
With  that  most  cruel  blow. 

Dd  Balzo,  'Tis  what  she  bade  me, 
And  what  I  now  am  hastening  to  perform.  [Qoa, 

OiovAHNA  enUn, 

Maria.  Courage,  Giovanna  I  courage,  my  sweet 
sister! 
Del  Balzo  will  find  out  those  wicked  men. 
0 !  I  forgot  to  tell  him  what  assistance 
Fra  Rupert  might  afford  him.    Every  crime 
Is  known  to  him.    But  certainly  Fra  Rupert, 
Who  loved  Andrea  so,  will  never  cease 
Until  he  find  the  slayer  of  his  friend. 
Ah  my  poor  sister  1  if  you  had  but  heard 
The  pnuses  of  Del  Balzo,  you  would  soon 
Resume  your  courage  and  subdue  your  tears. 

Qiowinna,  Before  Del  Balzo,  sister,  I  disdain 
To  show  them  or  to  speak  of  them.    Be  mine 
Hid  from  all  eyes !    God  only  knows  their  source. 
Their  truth  or  falsehood.    In  the  light  of  day 
Some  lose  their  bitterness,  run  smoothly  on, 
And  catch  compassion,  leisurely,  serenely : 
Never  will  mine  run  thus :  my  sorrows  lie 
In  my  own  breast ;  my  fame  rests  upon  others. 
Who  throw  it  from  them   now  flie  blast  has 

nipt  it 
'Tis  ever  so.    Applauses  win  applauses. 
Crowds  gather  about  crowds,  the  solitary 
Are  shunned  as  lepers  and  in  haste  past  by. 


Maria,  But  we  will  not  be  solitary ;  we 
Are  not  so  easy  to  pass  by  in  haste ; 
We  are  not  very  leper-looking. 

Oi&canna.  C^ase, 
Maria !  nothing  on  this  earth  so  wounds 
The  stricken  bosom  as  such  sportiveness. 
Or  weighs  worn  spirits  down  like  levity. 
Give  me  your  hand  .  .  Reproof  is  not  reproach. 
I  might  have  done  the  same  .  .  how  recently ! 

Maria,  Hark  !  what  is  all  that  outcry? 

Oiocanna,  'Tis  for  him 
Whom  we  have  lost. 

Maria.  But  angry  voices  mlxt 
With  sorrowful  1 

Oiofcanna,  To  him  both  due  alike. 


Spinello  ewten. 

Spindlo.  Hungarian  troops  throng  every  street 
and  lane, 
Driving  before  them  the  infirm,  the  aged, 
The  cMdren,  of  both  sexes. 

Oiavanna,  Shelter  them. 

Spindlo.  Such  is  the  hope  of  those  base  enemies. 
That,  unprovided  for  defence,  the  castle 
May  fiEdl  into  their  hands :  and  very  quickly 
(Unless  we  drive  them  back)  our  scanty  stores 
Leave  us  exhausted. 

Giovanna.  Dost  thou  fear,  Spinello  1 

Spindlo.  I  do :  but  if  my  sovran  bids  me  bare 
This  breast  of  armour  and  assail  her  foes. 
Soon  shall  she  see  what  fears  there  lie  within. 

Oiocanna.  Let  me  too  have  my  fears,  nor  woi-se 
than  thine. 
Loyal  and  brave  Spinello !    Dare  I  ask 
Of  God  my  daily  bread  nor  give  it  those 
Whose  dtdly  prayers  have  earned  it  for  us  alii 
I  dare  not.    Throw  wide  open  every  gate 
And  stand  between  the  last  of  my  poor  people 
And  those  who  drive  them  in. 

Spindlo.  We.  then  are  lost 

CHovanna,  Not  from  God's  sight,  nor  theirs  who 
look  to  God. 

Maria.  0  sister !  may  that  smile  of  yours  be 
parent 
Of  many.    It  sinks  back,  and  dies  upoii 
The  lovely  couch  it  rose  from.    [Del  Balzo  entert. 

I  will  go: 
Del  Balzo  looks,  I  think,  more  stem  than  ever. 

Oiotanna.  Del  Balzo,  I  perceive  thou  knowest  all. 
And  pitiest  my  condition.      [Del  Balzo  amazed, 

Spindlo.  Standest  thou, 
Lookest  thou,  thus,  before  thy  sovran,  sirl 

Giocanna,  Be  friends,  be  friends,  and  spare  me 
one  affront. 
Wiser  it  were,  and  worthier,  to  devise 
How  tumults  may  be  quell'd  than  how  increast. 
On  your  discretion  lies  your  country's  weal. 

[Goa. 

Spindlo.  Ugo  del  Balzo !  thou  art  strong  in 
war. 
Strong  in  alliances,  in  virtue  strong. 
But  darest  thou,  before  the  queen,  before 
The  lowest  of  the  loyal,  thus  impute 
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With  brow  of  scorn  and  figure  fizt  aslant, 
Atrocious  crimes  to  purity  angelici 
Dd  Balto,  Heard*st  thou  her  words  and  askest 
thou  this  question  1 
Spinello  !  nor  in  virtue  nor  in  courage 
(Out  best  alliances)  have  I  pretence 
To  stand  before  thee.    Chancellor  thou  art. 
And,  by  the  nature  of  thy  office,  shouldst 
Haye  undertaken  my  most  awful  duty : 
Why  didst  thou  not  1 

Spindlo,  Because  the  queen  herself 
WUl'd  otherwise ;  because  her  chancellor, 
She  thought,  might  vindicate  some  near  unduly. 
Dd  Balzo.  She  thought  so  1  what !  of  thee  1 
Spindlo.  Thus  it  appears. 
But  on  this  subject  never  word  escaped 
Her  lips  to  me  :  her  own  pure  spirit  frankly 
Suggested  it :  her  delicacy  shunn'd 
All  explanation,  lacking  no  excuse. 
Thou  askest  if  I  heard  her  at  thy  entrance  : 
I  heard  her,  like  thyself.    The  words  before 
Thou  didst  not  hear ;  I  did.    Her  last  appeal 
Was  for  the  wretched  driven  within  the  ^utle. 
And  doomed  to  pine  or  force  us  to  surrender. 
For  them  she  call'd  upon  thee,  never  else. 
To  pity  her  condition. 

Del  Balzo,  Pardon  met 
I  have   much  wrong'd  her.    Tet,  among  the 

questioned 
Were  strange  confesuons.     One  alone   spake 

scornfully 
Amid  her  tortures. 

Spindlo.  Is  the  torture,  then. 
The  tongue  of  Truth  1 
Dd  Balzo.  For  once,  I  fear,  'tis  not. 
Spindlo,  It  was  Giovanna*s  resolute  design 
To  issue  her  first  edict  through  the  land 
Abolishing  this  horrid  artifice. 
Whereby  the  hardened  only  can  escape. 
"  The  cruel  best  bear  cruelty,"  said  she, 
"  And  those  who  often  have  committed  it 
May  once  go  through  it" 

Dd  Balzo.  And  would'st  thou,  Spinello ! 
Thus  lay  aside  the  just  restraints  of  law. 
Abolishing  what  wise  and  holy  men 
Raised  for  the  safeguard  of  society  1 
Spindlo.  The  holy  and  the  wise  have  done  such 
things 
As  the  unwise  and  the  unholy  shrink  at. 
Dd  Balzo.  It  might  be  thought  a  hardship  in 
a  country 
Where  laws  want  ingenuity ;  where  scales. 
Bandage,  and  sword,  alone  betoken  Justice. 
Ill-furbisht  inefiective  armoury, 
With  nothing  but  cross-shooting  shafts  of  words  1 
Spindlo,  Since  eveiy  deed  like  torture  must 
afflict 
A  youthful  breast,  so  mild,  so  sensitive. 
Trust  it  to  me,  and  we  will  then  devise 
How  the  event  may  best  be  laid  before  her. 

Dd  Balzo.  A  clue  was  given  by  unwilling  hands, 
Wherewith  we  entered  ^e  dark  narrow  chambers 
Of  this  strange  mystery.  Filippa  first. 
Interrogated  if  she  knew  the  murderer. 


Denied  it :  then,  if  she  suspected  any ; 

*•  I  do,"  was  her  reply.    Whom?    She  was  silent. 

Where  should  suspicion  now  (tell  me,  Spindlo !) 

Wander  or  fixt    I  askt  her  if  the  Queen 

Was  privy  to  the  deed.    Then  swell'd  her  scorn. 

Again  I  askt  her,  and  I  show'd  the  rack. 

"  Throw  me  upon  it :  I  will  answer  thence.** 

Said  with  calm  voice  Filippa.    She  was  rackt. 

Screams  from  all  round  fiU'd  the  whole  vanli. 

"  See,  children ! 
How  those  who  fear  their  God  and  love  their  Prince 
Can  bear  this  childish  crueUy,"  said  she. 
Although  no  other  voice  escaped,  the  men 
Trembled,  the  women  wail'd  aloud.    "To-mor- 

row. 

Said  I,  **  Filippa !  thou  must  answer  Justice. 
Release  her."    Still  the  smile  waa  on  her  ftce : 
She  was  releast :  Death  had  come  down  and  saved 
her. 
Spindlo.  Faithfullest  friend  of  the  unhappy  I 
plead 
For  us  whose  duty  was  to  plead  for  thee ! 
Thou  art  among  the  Blessed !    On,  Del  Balzo  f 
Dd  Balzo.  ^incia,  her  daughter's  child  .  . 
Spindlo.  The  playful  Sanda  1 
Whose  fifteenth  birthday  we  both  kept  together . . 
Was  it  the  sixth  or  seventh  of  last  Marcht .  . 
Terlizzi*s  bride  two  months  agol . 
Dd  Balzo.  The  same. 
Spindlo.  And  the  same  hU  ? 
Dd  Balzo.  She  never  had  seen  Death : 
She  thought  her  cries  could  drive  him  ofi*  again. 
Thought  her  soft  lips  might  have  relaxt  the  rigid. 
And  her  warm  tears  .  .  . 

Spindlo.  Del  Balzo !  wert  thou  there  1 
Or  tearest  thou  such  dreamery  frt>m  some  book. 
If  any  book  contain  such  ? 
Dd  Balzo.  I  was  there ; 
And  what  I  saw  I  ordered  to  be  done. 
Justice  would  have  it ;  Justice  smote  my  hearty 
Justice  sustained  it  too. 

Spindlo.  Her  husband  would 
RaUier  have  died  than  hear  oneshriek  from  Sancia. 
Dd  Balzo.  So  all  men  would  :  for  never  form 
so  lovely 
Lighted  the  air  around  it. 

Spindlo.  Let  us  go 
And  bear  her  home. 

Dd  Balzo.  To  me  the  way  lies  open ; 
But  much  I  fear,  Spinello,  the  Hungariaaa 
Possess  all  avenue  to  thy  escape. 
Spindlo.  Escape  is  not  the  word  for  me,  my 
friend. 
I  had  foigotten  the  Hungarians 
(It  seems)  the  Queen,  myself,  captivity  .  . 
I  may  not  hence :  relate  then  if  more  horrors 
Succeeded. 

Dd  Balzo.  When  Terlizzi  saw  Filippa 
Lie  stiff  before  him,  and  that  gentle  bride 
Chafing  her  limbs,  and  shrinking  wiUi  loud  yeOs 
Whenever  her  soft  hand  felt  some  swol'n  sinew. 
In  hopes  to  finish  here  and  save  slIX  else. 
He  cried  aloud,  "  Filippa  was  the  murderess." 
At  this  she  darted  at  him  such  a  glance 
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As  the  mad  only  dart,  and  fell  down  dead. 

"  Tis  fiOse!  'tU  felaer  cried  he.    "Speak,  San- 

cia,  speak! 
Or  hear  me  Bay  *f^  Mm."    They  dragg'd  away 
The  wayering  youth,  and  fixt  him.  There  he  lies, 
With  what  resnlt  of  such  inconstancy 
I  know  not,  but  am  going  to  inquire  .  . 
If  we  detect  the  murderers,  all  these  paina 
Are  well  inflicted. 

Spindlo.  But  if  noti 

Dd  Baho.  The  Laws 
Hare  done  their  duty  and  struck  fear  through  all. 

Spindlo.  Alas!  that  duty  seems  their  only  one. 

Dei  BaUo,  Among  the  first  'tis  surely.    I  must 
go 
And  gather  up  fresh  evidence.    Farewell, 
SpineUo ! 

Spimdlo,  May  good  angels  guide  your  steps ! 
Farewell  J  That  Heaven  should  give  the  merciless 
So  much  of  power,  the  merciful  so  little  f 


ACT  IL 

SCENE  L  CA8TBL-NU0V0. 

QiovANHA  and  Maeia. 

Maria.  I  do  not  like  these  windows.    YTho  can 
see 
What  passes  under]    Never  were  contrived 
Cleverer  ones  for  looking  at  the  sky, 
Or  hearing  our  Hungarians  to  advantage. 
I  can  not  think  their  songs  are  pastorals ; 
They  may  be ;  if  they  are,  they  are  ill-set. 
Will  nothing  do,  Giovanna  1    Baise  your  eyes ; 
Embrace  your  sister. 

Giovatma.  So,  you  too,  3faria  ! 
Have  turgid  eyes,  and  feign  the  hce  of  joy. 
Never  will  joy  be  more  with  us  . .  with  you 
It  may  be  . .  0  God  grant  it  I  but  me !  me, 
Whom  good  men  doubt,  what  pleasure  can  ap- 
proach] 

Maria.  If  good  men  all  were  young  men,  we 
might  shudder 
At  silly  doubts,  like  other  silly  things 
Not  quite  so  cold  to  shudder  at. 

Oiovanna.  Again, 
Maria  1  I  am  now  quite  changed ;  I  am 
Tour  sister  as  I  was,  but  0  remember 
I  am  (how  Utely !)  my  Andrea's  widow. 

Maria.  I  wish  our  little  Sancia  would  come 
hither 
With  her  Terlizzi  . .  those  inseparables  ! 
We  scarcely  could  get  twenty  words  from  them 
All  the  day  long ;  we  caught  them  after  dinner. 
And  lost  them  suddenly  as  evening  closed. 

CHowvrma.  Send  for  her.    But  perhaps  she  is 
with  Filippa. . . 

Maria.  Letmiing  sedateness  in  the  matron  life. 

Oiovamia.  Or  may-be  with  the  queen  whose 
name  she  bears. 
And  who  divides  her  love,  not  equally 
With  us,  but  almost  equally. 

Maria.  If  so, 
No  need  to  seek  her ;  for  the  queen  went  forth 


To  San  Lorenzo  at  the  dawn  of  day. 

And  there  upon  the  pavement  she  implores 

Peace  for  the  dead,  protection  for  the  living. 

(HovoMna.  0  may  her  prayers  be  heard ! 

Maria.  If  piety 
Avails  the  living  or  the  dead,  they  will. 

Giovanna.  How,  how  much  calmer  than  thy 
sweetest  smile 
Has  that  thought  made  me  !  Evermore  speak  so. 
And  life  will  almoBt  be  as  welcome  to  me 
As  death  itself. 

Maria.  When  sunshine  glistens  round. 
And  friends,  as  young  as  we  are,  sit  beside  us. 
We  smile  at  Death  . .  one  rather  grim  indeed 
And  whimsical,  but  not  disposed  to  hurt  us  . . 
And  give  and  take  fr^sh  courage.    But,  sweet 

sister  I 
The  days  are  many  when  he  is  unwelcome. 
And  you  will  think  so  too  another  time. 
'Tis  chiefly  in  cold  places,  with  old  folks. 
His  features  seem  prodigiously  amiss. 
But  Life  looks  always  pleasant,  sometimes  more 
And  sometimes  less  so,  but  looks  always  pleasant^ 
And,  when  we  cherish  him,  repays  us  well. 
Sicily  says  it  is  the  worst  of  sin 
To  cast  aside  what  God  hath  given  us. 
And  snatch  at  what  he  may  hereafter  give 
In  its  due  season  . .  scourges,  and  such  comfits, 
Cupboarded  for  Old-age.    Youth  has  her  games; 
We  are  invited,  and  should  ill  refuse. 
On  all  these  subjects  our  sweet  Sicily 
Discourses  with  the  wisdom  of  a  man. 
You  are  not  listening  :  what  avails  our  wisdom  1 

Oiovanna.  To  keep  afloat  that  buoyant  llttie 
bark 
Which  sweUs  endanger.    0  may  never  storm 
Overtake  it !  never  worm  unseen  eat  thro' ! 

Maria.  I  wish  we  were  away  from  these  thick 
walls. 
And  these  high  windows,  and  these  church-like 

ceilings. 
Without  a  cherub  to  look  down  on  us. 
Or  play  a  prank  up  there,  with  psalter-book. 
Or  bishop's  head,  or  fiddle,  or  festoon. 

Oiovanna.  Be  satisfied  awhile :  the  nobler  rooms 
Are  less  secure  against  the  violence 
Of  those  Hungarians. 

Maria,  I  saw  one  who  bowed 
Graceful  as  an  Italian.    "  Send  away 
The  men  below,"  said  I,  "  then  bow  again. 
And  we  will  try  which  bows  most  gracefully." 

Oiovanna.  My  giddy,  giddy  sister  1 

Maria.  May  my  head 
Be  ever  so,  if  crowns  must  steady  it  1 

Oiovanna.  He  might  have  thought . . 

Maria.  Not  he ;  he  never  thinks. 
He  bowed  and  diook  his  head.    His  name  is 

Psein. 
Often  hath  he  been  here  on  guard  before : 
You  must  remember  him. 

Oiovanna.  No,  not  by  name. 

Maria,  Effeminate  and  vain  we  fimcied  him. 
Because  he  always  had  a  flower  in  hand. 
Or  with  his  fingers  combed  his  forehead  hair. 
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Oiovanna.  No  litUe  merit  in  that  sullen  race, 

Maria,  If  he  has  merit  I  will  bring  it  oat. 

Oiovanna,  Resign  that  idle  notion.    Power  is 
lost 
By  showing  it  too  freely.    When  I  want 
His  services,  I  order  them.    We  part. 
Too  large  a  portion  of  the  hour  already 
Has  been  among  the  living.    Now  I  go 
To  other  duties  for  the  residue 
Of  this  sad  day. 

Maria,  Unwelcome  is  Maria 
Where  sorrow  is  1 

OiovaTma,  Her  sorrow  is  unwelcome ; 
Let  me  subdue  my  own ;  then  come  and  join  me. 
Thou  knowest  where  the  desolate  find  one 
Who  never  leaves  them  desolate.  [Ches. 

Maria,  'Tis  hard 
To  linger  here  alone. 

Officer.  The  Seneschal 
Of  Naples,  Accifjoli. 


SCENE  n. 
AooiAJOLi  amd  Maria. 

Aedajoli,  By  command 
Of  our  most  gracious  queen,  0  royal  lady  ! 
I  come  for  yours. 

Maria,  That  is,  to  bear  me  company. 

AeeiajoH.  Such  only  as  the  humblest  bear  the 


Maria.  Seneschal  I   you   ezcell   the   best  in 
phrases. 
Ton  might  let  others  be  before  you  there. 
Content  to  shine  in  policy  and  war. 

Aeeiajoli.  I  have  becoi  placed  where  others 
would  have  shone. 

Maria.  Ck>me,  do  not  beat  me  now  in  modesty. 
Had  I  done  anything,  I  might  not  boast. 
Nor  should  I  think  I  was  improving  it 
By  telling  an  untruth  and  looking  down. 
I  do  not  like  our  lodgement,  nor  much  wish 
To  see  an  arrow  quivering  in  that  wainscote  : 
The  floors  are  well  enough ;  I  would  not  see  them 
Paved  with  smooth   pebbles  from   Hungarian 

dings. 
Can  not  you  send  those  soldiers  to  their  quarters  1 

Aeeiajoli.  In  vain  have  I  attempted  it. 

Maria,  Send  Psein 
Tome. 

Aeeiajoli,  He,  like  the  rest,  is  an  insurgent. 
Civilest  of  barbarians,  yet  may  Psein 
(With  horror  I  must  utter  it)  refuse. 

Maria,  Fear  of  refusal  has  lost  many  a  prize. 
[AociAJOu  goes, 
I  hope  the  Seneschal  will  go  himself. 
Not  send  another.    How  I  wisht  to  ask  it ! 
But,  at  my  years,  to  hint  an  act  of  delicacy 
Is  too  indelicate.    He  has  seen  courts, 
Tum'd  over  their  loose  leaves  (each  more  than 

half 
Illumination,  dulness  the  remainder). 
And  knows  them  from  the  cover  to  Uie  core. 


SCENE  m. 


PSBiN  conducted  by  Acoiajou,  toho  reUret. 

The  queen  commands  my  presqyse  here. 

Maria.  The  queen 
Desired  your  presence ;  I  alone  command  it. 
Eyes  have  seen  yott,  commander  Psein  i 

Picia,  Impossible ! 

Maria,  Yes,  eyes  have  seen  yon,  general  Psdnl 
they  have. 
And  seen  that  they  can  trust  you. 

Pmn,  By  my  troth 
To  all  that's  lovely  I 

Maria.  Ah,  sad  man !  swear  not .  . 
Unless  you  swear  my  words. 

Ptein.  To  hear  and  swear 
And  treasure  them  within  this  breast,  is  one. 

Maria  (Pssa  repeating),  "  I  swear  to  love  and 
honour  and  obey  "  . . 
Ha  !  not  the  hand  . .  it  comes  not  quite  so  soon . . 

P$ein.  I  have  but  little  practice  in  the  fonn ; 
Pardon  me,  gracious  lady  1 

Maria,  Eum  your  pardon 
By  your  obedience.    Now  repeat  again. 
"  Whatever  perils  may  obstruct  her  path, 
I  give  safe-conduct  to  my  royal  mistress, 
Oiovanna,  queen  of  Naples."    {Hettartt).    Hare 

you  taken 
Me  for  my  sister  all  this  while  t    I  told  yon 
It  was  not  she  commanded  you,  *twas  I. 

Peein,  Oaths  are  sad  things  1    I  trot  to  dmrdi 
so  seldom 
They  would  not  let  me  out  of  mine  for  litUe 
(Not  they !)  like  any  good  old  customer. 

Maria,    And   so  1    you   would  deceive  me, 
general) 

Ptein  (ofiif).  I  am  appointed:  that  sounds  weO: 
but  general  1 
She  said  the  same  before :  it  must  be  true. 

Maria,  Tell  me  at  once,  nor  hesitate.  Anotte 
May  reap  the  harvest  while  you  whet  the  liekle. 

P$ein.  But  I  have  sworn  to  let  none  pasBybefbn 
The  will  of  my  superiors  be  announced. 

Maria.  Behold  them  here !  their  shadow  fiUi 
this  palace. 
And  in  my  voice,  sir,  is  their  will  annonnoed. 

Ptein,  I  swore. 

Maria,  I  heard  you.  . 

Ptein,  But  before. 

Maria,  Before 
Disloyalty,  now  loyalty.    Are  brave 
And  gallant  men  to  ponder  in  the  choice  Y 

Psein,  Devoted  as  I  am  to  yon,  O  lady ! 
It  can  not  be. 

Maria.  Is  that  the  phrase  of  Pseini 
We  love  the  marvellous ;  we  love  the  man 
Who  shows  how  things  which  can  not  be  can  be. 
Give  me  this  gloye  again  upon  the  water. 
And  queen  Oiovanna  shall  reward  you  for  it. 

Ptein.  Upon  the  water  or  upon  the  fire, 
The  whirlpool  or  volcano . .  By  bad  luck 
(What  fools  men  are !  they  always  make  tlieir 

own!) 
The  troops  are  in  revolt.    Pride  brightens  seal 
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But  not  invention.    Hov  shall  we  contriye 
To  manage  them  at  present  1 

Maria,  Tell  the  troops 
We  will  have  no  revolts.    Sure,  with  your  powers 
Of  person  and  persuasion,  not  a  man 
Would  heritate  to  execute  his  duty. 

/Veui.  We  are  but  three . . 

Maria,  We  are  but  two :  yet,  Psein! 
When  two  are  resolute  they  are  enough. 
Now  I  am  resolute,  and  so  are  you, 
And  if  those  soldiers  dare  to  disobey 
It  is  rank  mutiny  and  halbert-matter. 
Await  the  Seneschal :  he  now  returns.         [Ooe$, 

PtftM.  She  knows  the  laws  of  war  as  well  as  I, 
And  looks  a  young  Minerva,  tho'  of  Naples. 


SCENE  rv. 
AooiAJou  and  Psiur. 

Aeeic^dU,  Sorrow  and  consternation  are  around. 

Paein,  Men  could  not  have  cried  louder  had 
they  lost 
Policinello,  who  begets  them  fun, 
While  princes  but  beget  them  blows  and  taxes. 
When  will  they  see  things  stndghtly,  and  give 

these 
Their  proper  station  1 

A.edajoli,  Have  you  not  your  king  1 

iVnu.  0!  quite  another  matter  I  We  have  ours, 
Trae ;  but  his  taxes  are  for  us ;  and  then 
The  blows . .  we  give  and  take  them,  as  may 
happen. 

AedajtM,  We  too  may  do  the  same,  another 
day. 

[Pssni  €xpre»$ei  eontemfji. 
So!  yon  imagine  that  your  arms  suffice 
To  keep  this  kingdom  down  I    War  is  a  game 
Not  of  skill  only,  not  of  hazard  only. 
Kg,  nor  of  both  united. 

iVifi.  What  the  baU 
Ib  stnft  with,  I  know  not,  nor  ever  lookt ; 
I  only  know  it  is  the  very  game 
I  like  to  play  at. 

AedajUi,  Many  are  the  chances. 

Ptein.  Without  the  chances  I  would  throw  it  up. 
PIsj  me  at  Naples  only  five  to  one, 
I  take  the  odds. 

Aeeic^i.  All  are  not  Neapolitans. 

P9ei»,  Then  strike  off  three. 

Aedctfoli,  Some  Normans. 

Psein,  Then  my  sword 
MnBt  be  well  whetted  and  my  horse  well  fed. 
And  my  poor  memory  well  poked  for  prayers. 
And,  hark  ye !  I  should  like  one  combatant 
As  weU  as  twenty,  of  that  ugly  breed. 
Lord  Seneschal,  be  ready  at  your  post. 

Aoeiajoli,  I  trust  1  shall  be. 

Ptdn,  At  what  hour) 

Aeciajdi,  Not  yet. 

P$dn,  Ay,  but  the  queen  must  fix  it. 

Aceiajcli,  She  inclines 
To  peace. 

pMem,  I  know  it ;  but  for  flight  ere  peace. 


Ae^jdi,  Flight  is  not  in  the  movements  of 
our  queen. 

Ptdn,  Departure  then. 

Acdajoli.  Sir !  should  she  will  departure, 
Breasta  are  not  wanting  to  repell  the  charge 
Of  traitor  or  intruder. 

Psein,  Here  is  one. 
Lord  Seneschal !  as  ready  to  defend  her 
As  any  mail'd  with  iron  or  claspt  with  gold. 
Doubtest  thou  1  Doubt  no  longer.  [Showi  the  gloee. 

Aeeiajdi,  Whose  is  that  1 

Psein,  The  names  we  venerate  we  rarely  speak; 
And  love  beats  veneration  out  and  out. 
1  will  restore  it  at  the  vessel's  side. 
And  ask  it  back  again  when  she  ia  safe 
And  the  less  happy  lady  whom  you  serve. 
It  then  behoves  me  to  retrace  my  steps 
And  rally  my  few  countrymen  for  safety. 


SCENE  y. 
A  Herald  enten,    Tssa  goes, 

Aeeia^,  Whence  come  you,  sirl 

Hercid,  From  Gaeta. 

Aedajoli,  What  duty  1 

Herald,  To  see  the  queen. 

AeeiajdA,  The  queen  you  can  not  see : 
Her  consort  died  too  lately. 

Herald,  Therefor  I 
Must  see  the  queen. 

AcoiajdU,  If  you  bring  aught  that  throws 
Light  upon  that  dark  treason,  speak  at  once. 

Herald,  The  light  must  fiJl  from  Bome.    Cola 
Rienzi, 
Tribune  of  Bome,  and  arbiter  of  justice 
To  Europe,  tarrying  on  the  extremest  verge 
Of  our  dominions,  to  inspect  the  castles, 
Resird  the  report,  brought  with  velocity 
Incredible,  which  man  gave  man  along 
The  land,  and  ship  gave  ship  along  the  coast. 

Aeoiajoli,  Then  'twas  prepared :  and  those  who 
spread  the  news 
Perpetrated  the  deed. 

Herald,  Such  promptitude 
Could  not  escape  the  Tribune*    He  demands 
The  presence  of  Giovanna  queen  of  Naples, 
To  plead  her  cause  before  him. 

AcciajoU,  Is  Rienzi 
A  king)  above  a  king  1 

Herald,  Enowest  thou  not 
Rienzi  is  the  tribune  of  the  people  ? 

Aedajoli,  Sir !  we  have  yet  to  learn  by  what 
autiiority 
He  regulates  the  destiny  of  princes. 

Herald,  The  wisest  men  have  greatly  more  to 
learn 
Than  ever  they  have  learnt :  there  wiU  be  children 
Who  in  their  childhood  shall  know  more  than 

we  do. 
Lord  Seneschal !  I  am  but  citizen 
In  my  own  city,  nor  among  the  first/ 
But  I  am  herald  here,  and,  being  hmJd, 
Let  no  man  dare  to  question  me.    The  king 
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Of  Hungary  is  cited  to  appear. 
Since  in  his  name  are  accusations  made 
By  some  at  Naples,  which  your  queen  must 
answer. 

Aodajoli.  Her  dignity  and  wisdom  will  decide, 
I  am  well  pleasM  that  ^ose  around  the  castle 
Threw  no  obstruction  in  your  way. 

Herald,  The  soldiers 
Resisted  my  approach ;  but  instantly 
Two  holy  friars  spread  out  their  arms  in  front. 
And  they  disparted  like  the  Red-sea  waves. 
And  ground^  arms  before  me. 

AwAajoli.  Then  no  hinderance 
To  our  most  gracious  queen,  should  she  comply  % 

Htrald.  None;   for  Rienzi's   name  is   spell 
against  it. 

Cfwcanna  {nUen).  0  !  is  there  one  to  hear  me 
patiently] 
Let  me  fly  to  him  ! 

AocMJoli.  Hath  our  sovran  heard 
The  order  of  Rienzi  ) 

CHovanna,  Call  it  not 
An  order,  lest  my  people  be  incenst. 

Herald.  Lady !  if  plainly  hath  been  understood 
The  subject  of  my  mission,  the  few  words 
Containing  it  may  be  unread  by  me. 
Therefor  I  place  them  duly  in  the  hands 
Of  the  lord  seneschal.    With  brief  delay 
Your  presence  were  desirable. 

Cfidioanna,  What  time 
Return  you,  sir? 

Herald.  This  evening. 

Qw^anna.  And  by  sea  1 

Herald.  In  the  same  bark  which  brought  me. 

Giotanna.  If  some  ship 
More  spacious  be  now  lying  at  the  mole, 
I  will  embark  in  that ;  if  not,  in  yours. 
And  we  will  sail  together.    You  have  power 
Which  I  have  not  in  Naples ;  and  the  troops. 
And  those  who  seem  to  guide  them,  hear  your 
words. 

Herald.  Lady !  not  mine ;  but  there  are  some 
they  hear. 

Qiowinna.   Entreat    them   to   let   pass    the 
wretched  ones 
Who  £Etncied  I  could  succour  them  within, 
Whom  fiunine  must  soon  seize.    Until  they  pass 
I  can  not.    Dear  is  &me  to  me ;  but  &r 
Be  Fame  that  stalks  to  us  o*er  hurried  graves. 
Lord  Seneschal !  see  Rome's  ambassador 
Be  duly  honoured :  then,  whatever  else 
Is  needful  for  departure,  be  prepared. 


ACT  in. 

SCENE  I.    ROME.    CAPITOL. 
RiENZi  oful  ike  Pope's  Nuhoio. 

iVWiwto.  With  infinite  aflEliction,  potent  Tri- 
bune ! 
The  Holiness  of  our  Lord  the  Sovran  PontiflT 
Learns  that  Andrea,  prince  of  Hungary, 
Hath,  in  the  palace  of  Aversa,  been 


Traitorously  slain.    Moreover,  potent  Tribune ! 
The  Holiness  of  our  Lord  the  Sovran  Pontiff 
Hears  sundry  accusations :  and,  until 
The  guilt  or  innocence  of  those  accused 
Be  manifested,  in  such  wise  as  He, 
The  Holiness  of  our  Lord  the  Sovran  Pontifi^ 
Shall  deem  sufficient,  he  requires  that  troops 
March  from  his  fiuthful  city,  and  possess 
Otranto  and  Taranto,  Brindisi 
And  Benevento,  Capua  and  Bari, 
Most  loving  cities  and  most  orthodox. 
And  some  few  towns  and  villages  beside. 
Yearning  for  peace  in  his  paternal  breast. 
He  would  especially  protect  from  tumult. 
Laying  his  blessing  on  your  head  thro'  me 
The  humblest  of  his  servitors,  thus  speaks 
The  Holiness  of  our  Lord  the  Sovran  Pontiff. 
Bienai  (seated).  Lord  Cardinal !  no  truer  staj 

than  me 
Hath,  on  Italian  or  Provenzal  ground. 
The  Holiness  of  our  Lord  the  Sovran  Pontiff. 
The  cares  that  I  have  taken  off  his  hands 
The  wisdom  of  his  holiness  alone 
Can  measure  and  appreciate.    As  for  troops, 
That  wisdom,  seeing  them  so  fiir  remote. 
Perhaps  may  judge  somewhat  less  accurately. 
The  service  of  his  Holiness  requires 
All  these  against  his  barons.    Now,  until 
I  hear  the  pleas  of  Hungary  and  Naples, 
My  balance  is  suspended.    Those  few  cities, 
Those  towns  and  villages,  awhile  must  yearn 
For  foren  troops  among  them ;  but  meantime 
Having  the  blessing  of  his  Holiness, 
May  wait  contentedUy  for  any  greater 
His  Holiness  shall  opportunely  grant. 
Kissing  the  foot  of  Ids  Beatitude, 
Such,  my  lord  Cardinal,  is  the  reply 
From  his  most  faithful  Cola  di  Riemd, 
Unworthy  tribune  of  his  loyal  city. 
Nuneio.  We  may  discuss  anew  this  weighty 

question 
On  which  his  Holiness's  heart  is  moved. 
JRiend.  If  allocution  be  permitted  me 
To  his  most  worthy  Nuncio,  let  me  say 
The  generous  bosom  would  enfold  about  it 
The  fHend,  the  neighbour,  the  whole  human  race, 
And  scarcely  then  rest  satisfied.    With  all 
These  precious  coverings  round  it,   poisonoos 

tongues 
Can  penetrate.    We  lowly  men  alone 
Are  safe,  and  luu*dly  we.    Who  would  believe  it  ? 
People  have  heretofore  been  mad  enough 
To  feign  ambition  (of  all  deadly  sins 
Surely  the  deadliest)  in  our  lord  the  pope^s 
Protecting  predecessors !  Their  paternal 
Solicitude  ijiese  fitctious  thus  denounced. 
Inef&ble  the  pleasure  I  foretaste 
In  swearing  to  his  Holiness  what  calm 
Reluctance  you  exhibited ;  the  same 
His  Holiness  himself  might  have  expreet, 
In  bending  to  the  wishes  of  those  cities 
So  orthodox  and  loving ;  and  how  fully 
You  manifested,  by  your  fidnt  appeal. 
You  sigh  as  deeply  to  decline,  as  they 
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Si^rh  in  their  fears  and  fondness  to  attain. 

[NuKCTO  going. 
Help  my  lord  cardinal    This  weather  brings 
StiffiiesB  of  joints,  rhenms,  shooting  parns.     Way 
there! 


SCENE  IL    CAPITOL. 

Rmm,  AooiAJou,  Pbtearoa,  and  Boooaocio. 

Boccaedo.  If  there  was  ever  upon  throne  one 
mind 
More  pure  than  other,  one  more  merciful, 
One  better  stored  with  wisdom,  of  its  own 
And  carried  from  without,  'tis  hers,  the  queen's. 
Exert,  my  dear  Francesco,  all  that  eloquence 
Which  kings  and  senates  often  have  obeyed 
And  nations  have  apphiuded. 

POrarca,  My  Boc^cio ! 
Thou  knowest  Rome,  thou  knowest  Arignon : 
Altho'  so  brief  a  time  the  slave  of  power, 
Bienzi  la  no  longer  what  he  was. 
Popes  are  what  they  have  ever  been.    They  all 
Have  fEunilies  for  dukedoms  to  obey. 

Boccaedo,  0 !  had  each  holy  &ther  twenty  wives 
And  each  wife  twenty  children  1  then  'twere  hard 
To  cut  out  dukedoms  for  so  many  mouths. 
And  the  well-furred  tiara  could  not  hatch 
So  many  golden  goose-^^  under  it 

Petrarea.  We  must  unite  our  efforts. 

Boccaedo.  Mine  could  add 
Little  to  yours :  I  am  not  eloquent 

Petraroa.  Thou  never  hast  received  from  any 
court 
Favour  or  place ;  I,  presents  and  preferments. 

Boec<Kdo.  I  am  but  little  known :  for  dear  to 
me 
As  £une  is,  odious  is  celebrity. 

Petrarea.  I  see  not  why  it  should  be. 

Boccaedo.  If  no  eyes 
In  the  same  head  are  quite  alike,  ours  may 
Match  pretty  well,  yet  somewhat  differ  too. 

Petrarea.  Should  days  like  yours  waste  far  from 
men  and  friends  1 

Boccaedo.  Leave  me  one  flame ;  then  may  my 
breast  dilate 
To  hold,  at  last,  two  (or  almost  two)  friends : 
One  would  content  me :  but  we  must,  forsooth. 
Speculate  on  more  riches  than  we  want 
Moreover,  0  Francesco !  I  should  shrink 
From  scurril  advocate,  cross-questioning 
Whom  knew  I  in  the  palace  1  whence  my  know- 
ledge 1 
How  long  1  where  first  1  whence  introduced  ?  for 

whati 
Since  in  all  law-courts  I  have  ever  entered. 
The  least  ^fronteiy,  the  least  dishonesty. 
Has  lain  among  the  prosecuted  thieves. 

Petrarea,  We  can  not  now  much  longer  hesitate; 
He  hath  his  eye  upon  us. 

Boccaedo.  Not  on  me ; 
He  knows  me  not 

petrarea.  On  me  it  may  be  then, 
Altho'  some  years,  no  few  have  intervened 
Since  we  last  met 


Boeoacdo.  But  frequent  correspondence 
Retuns  the  features,  nay,  brings  back  the  voice ; 
The  very  shoe  creaks  when  the  letter  opens. 

Petrarea.  Bienzi  was  among  those  Mends  who 
sooner 
Forget  than  are  forgotten. 

Boccaedo.  They  who  rise 
Lose  sight  of  things  below,  while  they  who  fiUl 
Grasp  at  and  call  for  anything  to  help. 

Petraroa.  I  own  I  cease  to  place  reliance  on  him. 
Virtue  and  Power  take  the  same  road  at  first. 
But  they  soon  separate,  and  they  meet  no  more. 

Usher.  The  Tribune,  ser  Francesco!  claims 
your  presence. 

Rienzi.  Petrarea!  pride  of  Italy!  most  welcome! 

Petraroa,  Tribune  of  Bome !  I  bend  before  the 


Riemi.  No  graver  business  in  this  capitol. 
Or  in  the  forum  underneath  its  walls. 
Or  in  the  temples  that  once  rose  between. 
Engaged  the  thoughts  of  Rome.  No  captive  queen 
Comes  hither,  none  comes  tributary,  none 
Courting  dominion  or  contesting  crown. 
Thou  knowest  who  submits  her  cause  before 
The  majesty  that  reigns  within  this  court 

Petrarea.  Her,  and  her  father,  and  his  father 
knew  I, 
Nor  three  more  worthy  of  my  love  and  honor 
(Tho'  bom  to  royalty)  adorn  our  earth. 
Del  Balzo  hath  supplied  the  fiicts :  all  doubts 
On  every  side  of  them  hath  Accij^oli 
Cleared  up. 

Riemi.  But  some  wiU  spring  where  others  frJl, 
When  intellect  is  strongly  exercised. 

Petrarea.  The  sources  of  our  intellect  lie  deep 
Within  the  heart ;  what  rises  to  the  brain 
Is  spray  and  efflorescence ;  they  dry  up. 

BienasL  However,  we  must  ponder.    So  then 
truly, 
Petrarea !  thou  dost  think  her  innocent  1 

Petrarea.  Thou  knowest  she  is  innocent,  Rienzi ! 
Write  then  thy  knowledge  higher  than  my  belief: 
The  proo&  lie  there  before  thee. 

Bienzi.  But  these  papers 
Are  ranged  against  them. 

Petraroa.  Weigh  the  characters 
Of  those  who  sign  them. 

B/ienzi.  Here  the  names  are  wanting. 

Petrarea.  Remove  the  balance  then,  for  none 
is  needed. 
Against  Del  Balzo,  upright,  stem,  severe. 
What  evidence  can  struggle  1 

BienzL  From  Del  Balzo 
The  queen  herself  demands  investigation 
Into  the  crime,  and  bids  him  spare  not  one 
Partaker. 

Pertraca.  Worthy  of  her  race !    Now  ask 
If  I  believe  her  guiltless. 

BietizL  May  we  prove  it ! 

.^(wtajb^i.  She  shall  herself,  if  needfuL    Should 
more  answers 
Be  wanted  from  me,  I  am  here  before 
That  high  tribunal  where  the  greatest  power 
And  wisdom  are  united;  where  the  judge 
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Gives  judgment  in  the  presence  of  such  men 
As  Rome  hath  rarely  seen  in  ancient  days, 
Never  in  later.    What  they  hear,  the  world 
.Will  hear  thro'  future  ages,  and  rejoice 
That  he  was  bom  in  this  to  nuse  an  arm 
Protecting  such  courageous  innocence. 

Rienzi,  Lord  Seneschal  of  Naples,  AccuyoU ! 
We  have  examined,  as  thou  knowest,  all 
The  documents  before  us,  and  regret 
That  death  withholds  from  like  examination 
(Whether  as  witnesses  or  criminals) 
Some  inmates  of  your  court,  the  most  fifrmilUr 
With  queen  Giovanna. 

Aedajciu  Did  she  then  desire 
Their  death  1  as  hidden  enemies  accuse  her 
Of  one  more  awfuL    I  presume  the  names 
Of  the  young  Sancia^  count  Terlizzi's  bride. 
And  hers  who  educated  that  pure  mind 
By  pointing  out  Giovanna^  two  years  older, 
Filippa  of  Catana. 

Bisnzi,  They  are  gone 
Beyond  our  reach. 

AeeiajolU  Sent  off,  no  doubt,  by  one 
Who  loved  them  most,  who  most  loved  her !  sent 

off 
After  their  tortures,  whether  into  Scotland 
Or  Norway  or  Laponia,  the  same  hand 
Who  wrote  those  unsignM  papers  may  set  forth.'* 

Rienzi.  I  cannot  know  their  characters. 

Aeeiajoli,  I  know  them 
Loyal  and  wise  and  virtuous. 

Rienzi.  But  Filippa 
Guided,  'tis  said,  the  counsels  of  king  Robert 

Aeeiajoli,  And  were  those  counsels  evil?    If 
they  were, 
How  happens  it  that  both  in  life  and  death 
The  good  king  Robert  was  his  appellation  1 

RienH,  How  many  kings  are  thrust  among  the 
stars 
Who  had  become  the    whipping-post  much 
better] 

Aeeiajoli,  Was  Robert  one  1 

Riemi,  We  must  confess  that  Robert 
Struck  down  men's  envy  under  admiration. 

Aeeiajoli,   If  then  Filippa  guided  him,  what 
harm? 

Rimzi,  She  might  have  feafd  that  youth  would 
less  obey 
Her  prudent  counsels  than  experience  did. 

Aeeiajoli,  Well  might  she :  hence  for  many  a 
year  her  cares 
Have  been  devoted  to  our  queen's  instruction. 
Together  with  queen  Sancia,  not  without : 
And  neither  of  these  ladies  (I  now  speak 
As  president)  have  meddled  with  our  councils. 

Rienzi.  When  women  of  low  origin  are  guides 
To  potentates  of  either  sex,  'tis  ill. 

Aeeiajoli.  I  might  have  thought  so ;  but  Filippa 
showed 
That  female  wisdom  much  resembles  male ; 
Gentler,  not  weaker;  leading,  not  controlling. 
Again !  0  tribune !  touching  low  estate. 
More  vigorously  than  off  the  downier  cradle 
From  humble  crib  springs  up  the  lofty  mind. 


Riemi,  Strong  arguments,  and  cogent  facts,  are 
these !  [To  <m  Utktr. 

Conduct  the  queen  of  Naples  into  court 

Aeeiajoli,  That,  by  your  leave,  must  be  my 
office,  sir ! 

SCENE  m. 
Rmm,  AooiAJOLi,  GiovurnA,  cmd  I^rior  (fikt  \ 
CBLBsnvss.  I 

Riemi.  Giovanna^  queen  of  Nicies  I  we  hate  ' 

left  you 
A  pause  and  space  for  sorrow  to  subside ; 
Since,  innocent  or  guilty,  them  who  lose 
So  suddenly  the  partner  of  their  hours,  I 

Grief  seizes  on,  in  that  dark  intervid.  | 

Pause  too  and  space  were  needful,  to  explore 
On  every  side  such  proofs  as  may  acquit 
Of  all  connivance  at  the  dreadful  crime 
A  queen  so  wise,  and  held  so  virtuous, 
So  just,  so  merciful.    It  can  not  be 
(We  hope)  that  she  who  would  have  swept  awi^y 
Play-things  of  royal  courts  and  monkish  cells, 
The  instruments  of  torture,  that  a  queen 
Who  in  her  childhood  visited  the  sick. 
Nor  made  a  luxury  or  pomp  of  doing  it, 
Who  placed  her  little  hand,  as  we  have  heard. 
In  that  where  fever  bumt^  nor  feared  Aftn^^ginp, 
Should  slay  her  husband. 

Aeeiajoli.  Faintness  overpowers  her. 
Not  guilt    The  racks  you  spoke  of,  O  Rienzi ! 
Ton  have  applied,  and  worse  than  those  joa 

spoke  of. 
RiAm.  Gladly  I  see  true  friends  about  her. 
Aeeiajoli,  Say 
About  her  not ;  say  in  her  breast  she  finds 
The  only  friend  she  wants  .  .  her  innocence. 
Rienn.  People  of  Rome !  your  alence,  yoor 

attention. 
Become  you.    With  like  gravity  our  fiohers 
Beheld  the  mighty  and  adjudged  their  due. 
Sovran  of  Naples,  Piedemont,  and  Provence, 
Among  known  potentates  what  other  holds 
Such  wide  dominions  as  this  lady  here. 
Excepting  that  strong  islander  whose  sword 
Has  cut  France  thro',  and  lies  o'er  Normandy, 
Axgou,  Maine,  Poictou,  Brittany,  Touraine, 
And  &rthest  Gascony ;  whose  hilt  keeps  down 
The  Grampians,  and  whose  point  the  Pyrenees ! 
Listen !  she  throws  aside  her  veil,  that  all 
May  hear  her  voice,  and  mark  her  fearless  mia. 

Oioranna,  I  say  not,  0  Rienzi !  I  was  bom 
A  queen ;  nor  say  I  none  but  God  alone 
Hath  right  to  judge  me.    Every  man  whom  God 
Endows  withjudgment  arbitrates  my  cause. 
For  of  that  crime  am  I  accused  which  none 
Shall  hide  frt>m  God  or  man.    All  are  invdved 
In  g^t  who  aid,  or  screen,  or  spare,  the  guilty. 
Sp^,  voice  of  Rome  !  absolve  me  or  condemn. 
As  proof,  or,  proof  being  abeent'probabilltj. 
Points  on  the  scroll  of  this  dark  tragedy. 
Speak,  and  spare  not :  fear  nought  but  mighty 

minds. 
Nor  those,  unless  where  lies  God's  shadow,  truth. 
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Bieim.  Well  hast   thoa  done,  0  qneen,   and 
wisely  chosen 
Judge  and  defenders.     Thro*  these  states  shall 

none 
Invade  thy  realm.    I  find  no  crime  in  thee. 
Hasten  to  Naples !  for  agunst  its  throne 
Ring  powerful  arms  and  menace  thy  return. 

[AooiAJOU  Uad$  ike  Que^it  ovA. 

Prior  of  ike  Cde^ina,  Thou  findest  in  that  wily 
queen  no  crime. 
So  be  it !  and  'tis  well.    But  tribune,  know, 
111  chosen  are  the  praises  thou  bestowest 
On  her  immunity  from  harm,  in  touching 
The  fevered  and  infected.    She  was  led 
Into  such  places  by  unholy  hands. 
I  come  not  an  accuser :  I  would  say 
Merely,  that  Queen  Giovanna  was  anointed 
By  the  most  potent  sorceress,  Filippa 
TheCatanese. 

Hienzi,  Anointed  Queen  1 

Prior,  Her  palms 
Anointed,  so  that  evil  could  not  touch  them. 
Filippa,  with  some  blacker  spirits,  helpt 
To  cure  the  sick,  or  comfort  them  unduly. 

Biensi.  Among  the  multitude  of  sorceresses 
I  find  but  very  few  such  sorceries, 
And,  if  the  Church  permitted,  would  forgive  them. 

Prior,  In  mercy  we,  in  mercy,  should  demur. 

Bietin,  How  weak  is  human  wisdom !  what  a 
stay 
Is  such  stout  wicker-work  about  the  fold  I 

Prior,  Whether  in  realms  of  ignorance,  in 
realms 
By  our  pure  light  and  our  sure  fedth  unblest, 
Or  where  the  Ml  efiulgence  bursts  from  Borne, 
No  soul,  not  one  upon  this  varied  earth, 
la  unbeliever  in  the  power  of  sorcery : 
How  certain  then  its  truth,  the  universal 
Tongne  of  mankind,  from  east  to  west,  proclaims. 

lUetuA.  With  reverential  and  submissive  awe. 
People  of  Rome  I  leave  we  to  holy  Church 
What  comes  not  now  before  us,  nor  shall  come, 
While  matters  which  our  judgments  can  decide 
Are  question'd,  while  crowned  heads  are  bowed 
before  us. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  L   RIENZrS  OWN  APARTMENT  IN  THE 
CAPITOL. 

RiBNZi,  Fbiar  Ansblmo,  ofK^jpoor  Nkapolitaks. 

Hiensi.  Who  creeps   there   yonder  with  his 

fingers  folded  1 

Hither ;  what  wantest  thou  1  who  art  thou,  man  1 

^mdmo.  The  humblest  of  the  humble,  your 
Anselmo. 

lUan^.  Mine? 

Anaelmo,  In  all  duty. 

lUend.  Whence  art  thou  ? 

Anfdmo,  From  Naples. 

lUenai.  What  askest  thou  1 

Arudmo,  In  the  most  holy  names 
Of  Saint  Euphemia  and  Saint  Cimigund ! 


And  in  behalf  of  these  poor  creatures  ask  I 
Justice  and  mercy. 

Bkfiux,  On  what  count? 

Ant^imxi,  On  life. 

jBtenzi.  Who  threatens  it  in  Rome  ? 

Anselmo.  In  Rome  none  dare 
Under  the  guardianship  of  your  tribunal. 
But  Naples  is  abandoned  to  her  fiite 
By  those  who  ruled  her.    Those,  alas !  who  ruled 

her 
Heaven   has   abandoned.      Crimes,   outrageous 

crimes, 
Have  swept  them  from  their  people.    We  alone 
In  poverty  are  left  for  the  protection 
Of  the  more  starving  populace.    0  hear. 
Merciful  Tribune !  hear  their  cries  for  bread ! 

[AUcry  out. 

Anselmo  {to  Ihem).  Ye  should  not  have  cried 
now,  ye  fools !  and  choak  ye  I 

Eienzi.  That  worthy  yonder  looks  well  satis- 
fied: 
All  of  him,  but  his  shoulder,  seems  at  ease. 

Anaelmo.  Tommaso !  art  thou  satisfied  1 

Tommaso,  Not  I. 
A  fish  upon  my  bread,  at  least  on  Friday, 
Had  done  my  body  and  my  soul  some  good. 
And  quicken'd  one  and  t'other  at  thanksgiving. 
Anchovies  are  rare  cooks  for  garlic,  master  1 

[To  RiKHZI. 

Anselmo.  I  sigh  for  such  delusion. 

Rienzi,  So  do  I. 
How  came  they  hither? 

Anselmo.  By  a  miracle. 

Riemi.  My  honest  friends !  what  can  we  do  for 
you 
At  Rome  ? 

Anselmo.  Speak.    Does  the  ^Devil  gripe  your 
tongues? 

Mob.  We  crave  our  daily  bread  from  holy  hands. 
And  frt>m  none  other. 

Biemi.  Then  your  daily  bread 
Te  will  eat  hot>  and  delicately  small. 
Frate  Anselmo,  what  means  this  ? 

Anselmo.  It  means, 

0  tribune !  that  the  lady,  late  our  queen. 

Hath  set  aside  broad  lands  and  blooming  gardens 
For  hospitals ;  which,  with  unrighteous  seal. 
She  builds  with  every  church.    There  ScUtU  An- 
tonio 
Beyond  the  gate  of  Capua!  there  Saini  Martin 
On  Mount  ScUnt-Eremo/  there  Scunt  Maria 
Inooronata/    All  their  hospitals  I 
No  one  hath  monastery  I  no  one  nuns  I 

Bienzi.  Hard,  hard  upon  you  1  But  what  means 
were  yours 
To  bring  so  many  supplicants  so  long 
A  journey  with  you  ? 

Anselmo.  'Twas  a  miracle. 

Bienzi.  Miracles  never  are  of  great  duration. 
Hurry  then  back !  Huny  ye  while  it  lasts ! 

1  would  not  spoil  it  with  occult  supplies, 
I  reverence  holy  men  too  much  for  that, 

And  leave  them  to  the  only  power  above  them. 
Possibly  quails  and  manna  may  not  cross  yon 
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If  you  procrastinate.    But,  settmg  out 
To-morrow,  by  whicheyer  gate  seems  luckiest, 
And  questioning  your  honest  mules  discreetly, 
I  boldly  answer  for  it,  ye  shall  find 
By  their  mild  winking  (should  they  hold  their 

tongues) 
The  coin  of  our  lord  Clement  on  the  back 
Of  one  or  other,  in  some  well-thonged  scrip. 

Anselmo  (aside).  Atheist ! 

Tommaso,  Ah  no,  father !  Atheists 
Never  lift  up  their  eyes  as  you  and  he  do. 

\Ching  together. 
I  know  one  in  a  twinkling.    For  example, 
Cosimo  Cappa  was  one.    He  denied 
A  miracle  his  mother  might  have  seen 
Not  twelve  miles  from  his  very  door,  when  she 
Was  heavy  with  him ;  and  the  saint  who  workt  it, 
To  make  him  one,  cost  thirteen  thousand  ducats. 
There  was  an  atheist  for  you  I  that  same  Cappa  .  . 
I  saw  him  burnt  .  .  a  fine  fresh  lusty  man. 
I  warrant  I  remember  it :  I  won 
A  heap  of  chesnuts  on  that  day  at  morra. 
A  sad  poor  pbice  this  Bome !  look  where  you  will. 
No  drying  paste  here  dangles  from  the  windows 
Across  the  sunny  street,  to  make  it  cheerful ; 
And  much  I  doubt  if,  after  all  its  fiune, 
The  nasty  yellow  river  breeds  anchovies. 


SCENE  n.    RIENZI'B  OWN  APARTMENT  IN  THE 
CAPITOL. 

Bnorzi  and  his  Win. 

RienxL  I  have  been  sore  perplext,  and  still  am 

so. 
Wife.  Yet  fidsehood  drops  from  truth,  as  quick- 
silver 
From  gold,  and  ministers  to  purify  it. 
JUenxi.  The  favour  of  the  people  is  uncertain. 
Wife.  Gravely  thou  givest  this  intelligence. 
Thus  there  are  people  in  a  northern  ile 
Who  tell  each  other  that  the  weather  changes. 
And,  when  the  sun  shines,  say  the  day  looks 

bright. 
And,  when  it  shines  not,  there  are  clouds  above. 
Bdenzi.  Some  little  fief,  some  dukedom,  well 
suppose, 
Might  shelter  us  against  a  sudden  storm. 

Wife.  Not  so :  we  should  be  crusht  between 
two  rocks. 
The  people  and  the  barons.    Both  would  hate 

thee. 
Both  call  thee  traitor,  and  both  call  thee  truly. 
Rienzi.  When  we  stand  high,  the  shaft  comes 
slowly  up  ; 
We  see  the  feaUier,  not  the  point;  and  that 
Loses  what  venom  it  might  have  below. 

Wife.  I  thought  the  queen  of  Naples  occupied 
Thy  mind  entirely. 

Rienzi.  From  the  queen  of  Naples 
My  hopes  originate.    The  pope  is  willing 
To  grant  me  an  investiture  when  I 
Have  given  up  to  him,  by  my  decree, 
Some  of  her  cities. 


Wife.  Then  it  is  untrue 
Thou  hast  acquitted  her  of  crime. 

Rienzi.  I  did; 
But  may  condemn  her  yet :  the  king  of  Hungary 
Is  yet  unheard :  there  are  strong  doubts :  who 

knows 
But  stronger  may  arise !    My  mind  misgives. 
Tell  me  thou  thinkest  her  in  fiiult    One  word 
Would  satisfy  me. 

Wife.  Not  in  fiiult,  thou  meanest 

Rienzi.  In  &ult,  in  fiiult,  I  say. 

Wife.  No,  not  in  fault. 
Much  less  so  fouUy  criminal. 

Rienzi.  0 1  could  I 
Absolve  her  I 

Wife.  If  her  gmlt  be  manifest, 
Absolve  her  not ;  deliver  her  to  death. 

Rienzi  From  what  the  pope  and  king  of  Hun* 

gwy 

Adduce  .  .  at  present  not  quite  openly  .  .  ; 

I  must  condemn  her. 

Wife.  Dost  thou  deem  her  guilty  1  , 

Rienzi.  0  God !  I  wish  she  were !  I  must  con- 
denm  her ! 

Wife.  Husband !  art  thou  gone  mad  \ 

Rienzi.  None  are  much  else 
Who  mount  so  high,  none  can  stand  firm,  none 

look 
Without  a  fear  of  Ming :  and,  to  fidl !  .  . 
No,  no,  'tis  not,  'tis  not  the  worst  disgrace. 

Wife.  What  hast  thou  done  t    Have  thine  eyes 
seen  corruption  1 

Rienzi.  Thinkest  thou  gold  could  move  Bieniil 
gold 
(Working  incessantly  demoniac  miracles) 
Could  chain  down  Justice,  or  turn  blood  to  water! 

Wife.  Who  scorns  the  ingot  may  not  scorn  the 
mine. 
Goldmaynot  move  thee, yet  what  brings  goldmiy. 
Ambition  is  but  avarice  in  mail. 
Blinder,  and  often  weaker.    Is  there  strength. 
Cola !  or  speed,  in  the  oblique  and  wry  1 
Of  blood  tum'd  into  water  talkest  thou  t 
Take  heed  thou  turn  not  water  into  blood 
And  show  the  pure  impure.    If  thou  do  this, 
Eternal  is  the  stain  upon  thy  hand ; 
Freedom  thro*  thee  will  be  the  proud  man's  scofii 
The  wise  man's  problem ;  even  the  slare  himself 
Will  rather  bear  the  scourge  than  trust  the  snare. 
Thou  hast  brought  large  materials,  large  and  solid, 
To  build  thy  glory  on :  if  equity 
Be  not  the  base,  lay  not  one  stone  above. 
Thou  hast  won  the  influence  over  potent  minds, 
Belaz  it  not    Truth  is  a  tower  of  strength. 
No  Babel  one :  it  may  be  rais'd  to  heaven 
And  will  not  anger  God. 

Rienzi.  Who  doubts  my  justice? 

Wife.  Thyself.    Who  prosecutes  the  criminal? 
Thyself    Who  racks  the  criminal  1    Thyself. 
Unhappy  man !  how  maim'd  art  thou !  what  limb 
Proportionate !  what  feature  undisfigured  1 
Go,  bathe  in  porphyry  .  .  thy  leprosy 
WUl  never  quit  Uiee :  thou  hast  eaten  finit 
That  brings  all  sins,  and  leaves  but  death  behind. 
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Jiienzi.  But  hear  me. 

Wife,  I  have  heard  thee,  and  such  words  * 
As  one  who  loves  thee  never  should  have  heard. 

Rierusi.  I  must  provide  against  baronial  power 
By  eveiy  aid,  external  and  internal. 
For,  since  my  elevation,  many  friends 
Have  fiUlen  from  me. 

Wife.  Throw  not  off  the  rest. 
What !  is  it  then  enough  to  stand  before 
The  litUe  crags  and  sweep  the  lizards  down 
From  their  warm  basking-place  with  idle  wand. 
While  under  them  the  drowsy  panther  lies 
Twitching  his  paw  in  his  dark  lair,  and  waits 
Secure  of  springing  when  thy  back  is  turned  t 
Popular  power  can  stand  but  with  the  people : 
Let  them  trust  none  a  palm  above  themselves. 
For  sympathy  in  high  degrees  is  frozen. 

HienzL  Such  are  my  sentiments. 

Wife,  Thy  sentiments ! 
They  were  thy  passion.    Are  they  sentiments  1 
Qo  t  there's  the  distaff  in  the  other  room. 

Biemi,  Thou  blamed'st  not  what  seemed  ambi- 
tion in  me. 

Wife.  Because  it  gave  thee  power  to  bless  thy 
country. 
Stood  tiibunitial  ever  without  right  1 
Sat  ever  papal  without  perfidy] 
0  tribune !  tribune !  whom  weak  woman  teaches! 
If  thou  deoeivest  men,  go,  next  enslave  them ; 
Else  ifl  no  safety.    Would'st  thou  that  'i 

RienzL  To  xnake 
Any  new  road,  some  plants  there  must  be  crusht, 
And  not  the  higher  only,  here  and  there. 
Whoever  purposes  great  good,  must  do 
Some  partial  eviL 

W^e.  Thou  hast  done  great  good 
Without  that  evil  yet    Power  in  its  prime 
la  beautiful,  but  sickened  by  excess 
CoUapses  into  loathsomeness ;  and  scorn 
Shrivels  to  dust  its  fierce  decrepitude. 

BdenzL  Am  I  deficient  then  in  manly  deeds. 
Or  in  persuasion  ? 

Wife.  Of  all  manly  deeds 
Oftentimes  the  most  honest  are  the  bravest. 
And  no  persuasion  so  persuades  as  truth. 

B4ens(L  Peace !  peace !  confound  me  not. 

Wife.  The  brave,  the  Ttise, 
The  just,  are  never,  even  by  foes,  confounded. 
Promise  me  but  one  thing.    If  in  thy  soul 
Thou  thinkest  this  young  woman  free  from  blame. 
Thou  wilt  absolve  her,  openly,  with  honour, 
Whatever  Hungary,  whatever  Avignon, 
May  whisper  or  may  threaten. 

jRiemi.  If  my  power 
Will  bear  it ;  if  the  sentence  wiU  not  shako 
This  scarlet  off  my  shoulder. 

Wife.  CoUl  Cola! 


SCENE  in.     TRIBUNAL  IN  THE  CAPITOL. 
BlENZI,  CiTIZSKS,  &C. 

CHtizen.  There  is  a  banner  at  the  gates. 
Jiienzi.  A  banner ! 
Who  dares  hoist  banner  at  the  gates  of  Rome  ? 


(Mizen.  A  royal  crown  surmounts  it. 

Rienzi.  Down  with  it ! 

Citizen.  A  king,  'tis  said,  bears  it  himself  in 
hand. 

Rienzi.  Trample  it  in  the  dust,  and  drag  him 
hither. 
What  are  those  shouts  1    Look  forth. 

Usher  (having  looked  out).  The  people  cry 
Around  four  ki^ghts  who  bear  a  sable  flag : 
One's  helm  is  fitshion'd  like  a  kingly  crown. 

Rienzi.  Strike  off  his  head  who  let  the  accursed 
i^rmbol 
Of  royalty  come  within  Roman  gate : 
See  this  be  done :  then  bind  the  bold  offenders. 

[Lewis  o/*HuRaABY  enters. 
Who  art  thou  1 

Lewis.  King  of  Hungary. 

Rienzi,  What  brings  thee  ? 

Lewis.  Tribune !  thou  knowest  well  what  brings 
me  hither. 
Fraternal  love,  insulted  honour,  bring  me. 
Thinkest  thou  I  complain  of  empty  forms 
Violated  to  chafe  me  1  thinkest  thou 
Tis  that  I  waited  in  the  port  of  Trieste 
For  invitation  to  my  brother's  wedding. 
Nor  invitation  came,  nor  embassy  t 
Now  creaks  the  motive.    Silly  masquerade 
Usurpt  the  place  of  tilt  and  tournament ; 
No  knight  attended  from  without,  save  one. 
Our  cousin  of  Taranto  :  why  he  came. 
Before  all  earth  the  dire  event  discloses. 

Rienzi.  Lewis  of  Hungary  I  it  suits  not  us 
To  regulate  the  laws  of  chivalry 
Or  forms  of  embassies.    We  know  there  may  be 
Less  folly  in  the  lightest  festival 
Than  in  the  sternest  and  severest  war. 
Patiently  have  we  heard ;  as  patiently 
Hear  thou,  in  turn,  the  accused  as  the  accuser ; 
Else  neither  aid  nor  counsel  hope  from  me. 

Lewis.  I  ask  no  aid  of  thee,  I  want  no  counsel, 
I  claim  but  justice :  justice  I  will  have, 
I  will  have  vengeance  for  my  brother's  death. 

Rienzi.  My  brother  too  was  murdered.    Was 
my  grief 
Less  deep  than  thine  ?    If  greater  my  endurance. 
See  what  my  patience  brought  me !   all  these 

friends 
Around,  and  thee,  a  prince,  a  king,  before  me. 
Hear  reason,  as  becomes  a  Christian  knight. 

Lewis.    Ye  always  say  to   those  who   suffer 
wrong, 
Hectr  reason  !    Is  not  that  another  wrong  1 
He  who  throws  fuel  on  a  fiery  furnace 
Cries,  Wa\Jt  my  signal  for  it !  blaze  not  yet/ 
Issue  one  edict  more ;  proclame,  0  tribune, 
Heat  never  shall  be  fire,  nor  fire  be  flame. 

Rienzi.  King  Lewis  !  I  do  issue  such  an  edict 
(Absurd  as  thou  mayest  deem  it)  in  this  place. 
Hell  hath  its  thunders,  loud  and  fierceas  Heaven's, 
Heaven  is  more  great  and  glorious  in  its  calm  : 
In  this  clear  region  is  the  abode  of  Justice. 

Letcis.  Was  it  well,  tribune,  to  have  heard  the 
cause. 
Nay  and  to  have  decided  it,  before 
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Both  sides  were  herel     The  mordereas  hath 

departed, 
And  may  have  won  her  city  from  the  grasp 
Of  my  brave  people,  who  avenge  their  prince, 
The  mild  Andrea.    Justice  I  will  have, 
I  will  have  vengeance. 

Itienzi.  Every  man  may  ask 
If  what  I  do  is  well :  and  angiy  tones, 
Tho'  unbecoming,  are  not  unforgiven 
Where  virtuons  grief  bursts  forth.    But^  king  of 

Hungary, 
We  now  will  change  awhile  interrogations. 
I  ask  thee  was  it  well  to  bring  with  thee 
Into  our  states  a  banner  that  blows  up 
The  people  into  fury  1  and  a  people 
Not  subject  to  thy  sceptre  or  thy  will  ? 
We  knew  not  of  thy  coming.    When  thy  friends 
In  Naples  uiged  us  to  decide  the  cause, 
'Twas  in  thy  name,  as  guardian  to  thy  brother. 
Bringing  against  the  queen  such  accusations. 
And  so  supported,  that  we  ordered  her 
To  come  before  us  and  defend  herself. 
She  did  it,  nor  delayed.    The  cardinal 
Bishop  of  Orvieto  and  the  Cardinal 
Del  Sangro  on  their  part,  on  hers  Del  Balzo 
And  Acd^joli,  have  examined  all 
The  papers,  heard  the  witnesses,  and  signed 
Their  sentence  under  each.    These  we  suggest 
To  the  approval  of  thy  chancery. 

Lewis,  Chanceries  were  not  made  for  murder- 


Sienzi,  I  am  not  learned  like  the  race  of  kings, 
Yet  doth  my  memory  hold  the  scanty  lore 
It  caught  betimes,  and  there  I  find  it  written. 
Not  in  Hungarian  nor  in  Roman  speech. 
Vengeance  it  mine.    We  execute  the  Uws 
Against  the  disobedient,  not  against 
Those  who  submit  to  our  award.    The  queen 
Of  Naples  hath  submitted.    She  is  free. 
Unless  new  proof  and  stronger  be  adduced 
To  warrant  her  recall  into  my  presence. 

Lewis,  Recall'd  she  shall  be  then,  and  proof 
adduced. 

Rienzi,  We  have  detected  fidsehood  in  its  stead. 

Lewis,  I  will  have  justice,  come  it  whence  it 
may. 

Rienxi.  Cecco  Mancino  I  read  the  law  against 
Those  who  accuse  maliciously  or  lightly. 

Mancino  (reads),  ".Who  shall  accuse  another, 
nor  m^e  good 
His  accusation,  shall  incur  such  fine. 
Or  such  infliction  of  the  scourge,  as  that 
False  accusation  righteously  deserves.'* 

Rienaoi.  Pine  cannot  satisfy  the  wrongs  that 
royalty 
Receives  fiim  royalty. 

Lewis,  Wouldst  thou  inflict 
The  scourge  on  kings  1 

Rienzi.  The  lictor  would,  not  I. 

Lewis.  What  insult  may  we  not  expect  ere 
long! 
And  yet  we  fiue  not  worst  frt>m  demagogues. 
Those  who  have  risen  from  the  people  *s  fist 
Perch  first  upon  their  shoulders,  then  upon 


Their  heads,   and    then   devour   their  addled 
brain. 

Rienzi,  We  have  seen  such  of  old. 

Lewis.  Hast  thou  seen  one 
True  to  his  feeder  where  power  whistled  shriller, 
Shaking  the  tassels  and  the  fur  before  him  1 

Rienzi.  History  now  grows  rather  dim  with  me, 
And  memory  less  vivacious  than  it  was : 
No  time  for  hawks,  no  tendency  to  hounds ! 

Lewis.  Cold  sneers  are  your  calm  judgments ! 
Here  at  Rome 
To  raise  fidse  hopes  under  fidse  promises 
Is  wisdom  I  and  on  such  do  we  rely  I 

Rienzi.  Wisdom  with  us  is  not  hereditary. 
Nor  brought  us  frt>m  the  woods  in  ermin&skins, 
Nor  pinned  upon  our  tuckers  ere  we  chew. 
Nor  offered  with  the  whistle  on  bent  knee, 
But,  King  of  Hungary !  we  can  and  do 
In  some  reward  it  and  in  all  revere; 
We  have  no  right  to  scoff  at  it,  thou  hast. 
Cecco  Mancino ! 

McM^no.  Tribune  most  august  I 

Rienti  {fMrning  hit  hack,  and  pointing  to  ikt 

eaglet  owr  kit  tnlmna£).  Furl  me  that  flag. 

Now  place  it  underneath 

The  eagles  there.  When  the  king  goes,  restore  it 

[  WaUet  down  from  the  tnbnmd. 


ACT  V. 

SCBNB  L  PALACE  ON  THE  BUORE  NEAR  NAPLES. 

GlOVAHlTA,  ACCLUOLI,  DVL    BaLSO,  LuIOI  OF 

Tarahto,  Kkiohts. 

Aeeic^i.  My  queen  I  behold  us  in  your  native 
land 
And  lawful  realm  agiln  I 

Oiovanna.  But  other  sounds 
Than  greeted  me  in  earlier  days  I  hear. 
And  other  sights  I  see ;  no  friends  among  them 
Who  g^ded  me  in  childhood,  wam'd  in  youth. 
And  were  scathed  off  me  when  that  thunderbolt 
Fell  down  between  us.    Are  they  lost  so  soon  ! 
So  suddenly !    Why  could  they  not  have  come  f 

[7*0  DiL  Bauo. 
Where  is  Filippa  1  where  Terlim!  where 
Maternal  Sancia  ? 

Ikl  Ralzo.  Such  her  piety. 
Nor  stranger  nor  insurgent  hath  presumed 
To  throw  impediment  before  her  steps. 
For  friends  alike  and  enemies  her  prayers 
Are  daily  hesird  among  the  helpless  crowd. 
But  loudest  for  Qiovanna ;  at  which  name. 
Alone  she  bends  upon  the  marble  floor 
That  saintly  brow,  and  stirs  the  dust  with  sighs. 

Oiovanna  {to  AociajoU).  Arms  only  keep  her 
fit)m  me.    Whose  are  yonder  t 

Aceiajoli.  I  recognise  Calabrian ;  Tarantine. 

Oiovanna.  Ah  me  I  suspicion  then  must  nerer 
cease! 
Never,  without  Luigi,  Tarantine 
Arms  glitter  in  the  field.    Even  without  him 
(Which  can  not  be)  his  troops  in  my  defence 
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Would  moTe  again  those  odiona  thonghta,  among 
My  easy  people,  guileless  and  misled. 

Dd  Balzo.  His  duty  and  his  fealty  enforce 
What  loyalty  and  honour  would  persuade. 
Taranto  is  a  fief :  Taranto's  prince 
Must  lead  his  army  where  his  suzerein 
Commands,  or  where,  without  commanding,  needs. 

AeeiajoU.  He  can  not  see  your  city  in  your 
absence 
A  prey  to  lawless  fury,  worse  than  war. 

Dd  Balzo,  Ay,  and  war  too  :  for  those  who 
came  as  pilgrims 
And  penitents,  to  kiss  the  holy  frock 
Of  faUier  Rupert,  spring  up  into  soldiers  ; 
And  thus  are  hundreds  added  to  the  guards 
Which  that  most  powerful  friar  placed  around 
Him  whom  we  mourn  for.    Three  strong  compa- 
nies 
(Once  only  eight  score  each)  are  form*d  within 
The  conquered  city.    Canopies  of  state 
Covered  with  sable  cloth  pa^e  the  streets. 
And  crucifixes  shed  abundant  blood 
Ih^y  from  freshened  wounds ;  and  Tirgins*  eyes 
Pour  torrents  over  &ces  drawn  with  grief. 
What  saint  stands  unforgotten  1  what  uncall*d? 
Unincenst  1    Many  have  come  forth  and  walkt 
Among  the  friars,  many  shouted  loud 
Forvengeance.  Even  Luigi's  camp  stood  wavering. 
Only  when  first  appeared  your  slidp  a&r. 
And  over  the  white  sail  the  sable  flag. 
Flapping  the  arms  of  Ai\jou,  Naples,  Hungary, 
TTwis  onJy  then  the  rising  mutiny 
Paus'd,  and  subsided ;  only  then  Luig^, 
Pointing  at  that  trine  pennant,  tum*d  their  rage 
Into  its  course. 

Aedajdi,  Perhaps  the  boat  I  see 
Crossing  the  harbour,  may  bring  some  intelli- 
gence; 
Perhaps  he  may,  himself . . 

GUroomma.  No !  not  before  . . 
No  !  not  at  present . . .  Must  I  be  ungrateful  t 
Never  ! . .  sdi«  must  I  seem  sol 


8CENBIL 

An  (Hd  Knight.  From  the  prince 
Commanding  us,  0  lady  !  I  am  here 
To  lay  his  homage  at  his  lii^'s  feet. 
He  bids  me  say,  how,  at  the  first  approach 
Of  that  auspicious  vessel,  which  brought  hither 
Before  her  city's  port  its  lawful  queen. 
His  troops  demanded  battle.    In  one  hour 
He  places  in  your  royal  hands  the  keys 
Of  your  own  capital,  or  falls  before  it. 

Giowinna,  God  grant  he  fall  not !    0  return  I 
return! 
Ten  him  there  are'cnow . .  without,  within  . . 
And  were  there  not  enow  . .  persuade,  implore  . . 
Show  how  Taranto  wants  him ;  his  own  country. 
His  happy  people  . .  they  must  pine  without  him ! 

0  miserable  me  I    0  most  ungrateful ! 
Tell  him  I  can  not  see  him  . .  I  am  ill . . 
Theseadisturbsme. .  my  head  turns,  aches,  splits. . 

1  can  not  see  him . .  say  it,  sir !  repeat  it 


Knighl.  May-be,  to-morrow . . . 

CHovanna,  Worse,  to-morrow  I  worse! 
Sail  back  again  .  .  say  eveiything  .  .  thanks, 
blessings. 

KnigkL  Too  late!    Those  thundering  shouts 
are  our  assault . . 
It  was  unfiur  without  me ;  it  was  hard  . . 
Those  are  less  loud. 

OioffonucL  Luigi  is  repulst ! 
Perhaps  is  shun !  slain  if  repulst . .  he  said  it 
Yea  ;  those  fiunt  shouts  . . . 

Knight.  Lady,  they  are  less  loud 
Because  the  walls  are  between  him  and  us. 

Giofximna  {falU  on  her  knea),  0 1  every  saint  in 
heaven  be  glorified  ! 
Which,  which  hath  saved  him?    [BiaeL]    Yet,0 

sir!  if  walls 
Are  between  him  and  us,  then  he  is  where 
His  foes  are  1    That  is  not  what  you  intend ! 
Whatisitl    Cries  again  I 

Knight,  Not  one  were  heard 
Had  our  prince  dropt.    The  fiercest  enemy 
Had  shrunk  appalled  from  such  majestic  beauty 
Falling  from  heaven  upon  the  earth  beneath ; 
And  his  own  people  with  closed  teeth  had  fought 
Not  for  their  lives,  but  for  his  death :  no  such 
Loud  acclamation,  lady  I  had  been  heard. 
But  louder  woe  and  wailing  from  the  vanquisht. 

Giowmna  (a$ide).  Praises  to  thee,  0  Virgin ! 
who  concealedst 
So  kindly  all  my  fondness,  half  my  fears ! 

Aeoiajdi,  The  dust  is  rising  nearer.  Who  rides 
hither 
In  that  black  scarf?  with  something  in  his  hand 
Where  the  sword  should  be.  'Tis  a  sword,  I  see. 
In  form  at  least  The  dust  hangs  dense  Uiereon, 
Adhesive,  dark. 

Dd  Balzo.  Seneschal  1  it  was  brighter 
This  morning,  I  would  swear  for  it. 

AooiajoU.  He  throws 
The  bridle  on  the  mane.    He  comes. 

Dd  Balzo.  He  enters . . 
We  shall  hear  alL 


8CENE  m. 

Luigi  of  Taranto  {throwing  %p  hi»  tizor).  Pardon 
tlds  last  disguise ! 
There  was  no  time  to  take  my  vizor  off. 
Scarcely  to  throw  my  sword  down  in  the  haU. 
My  royal  counn !  let  a  worthier  hand 
Conduct  you  to  the  city  you  have  won. 
The  city  of  your  fiithers. 

GioDanna.  O  Luigi ! 
None  worthier,  none  more  loyal,   none  more 

brave. 
Cousin  I  by  that  dear  name  I  do  acynre  you  I 
Let  others . .  these  my  friends  and  ministers . . 
Conduct  me  to  the  city  you  have  won. 
The  city  of  your  fi^thers,  as  of  mine. 
Let  none  who  carried  arms  against  the  worst 
Of  my  own  people  (for  the  very  worst 
Have  only  been  misguided)  come  into  it 
With  me,  or  after.    Well  thou  govemest 
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Thy  yassals,  0  Luigi !    Be  thy  dakedom 
Increast  in  all  the  wealth  my  gratitude 
Can  add  thereto,  in  chases,  castles,  towns  ; 
But  hasten,  hasten  thither !    There  are  duties 


(Alas  !  thou  knowest  like  ourseWes  what  duties) 
I  must  perform.    Should  oyer  happier  days 
Shine  on  this  land,  my  people  will  remember. 
With  me,  they  shine  upon  it  from  Taranto. 


FRA  RUPERT. 


MALB    OHAEAOTBRS. 

URBAif,  Pope.    BuTBLLO,  Hii  ntpkew.    Charlks  H.,  ow 

Ddiuzxo.    Otho,  huiband  of  Qiovanna.   Fra  Ruprar. 

Maximiw.     &r«PHBi»,  a    thepherd.     Hsrald.     Page. 

Monk.    Chanccllor.    High  Stbwam).   Lord  Cham- 

BRRLADT.        COUNAKLLORS,        SSCRBTARtCB,       OmCCRS, 
8OLOIXRS. 

VEMAXK  CHARAOTBBS. 
GiovANirA,  QtMcn.   Margarita,  her  niece,  ttife  afCharlee. 
A0HR8  OP  Ddrazzo.   Agatha,  tUter  nfMaximin. 


ACT   L 
SCENE  L    VATICAN. 

Ubbak.    Durazzo. 

Urban,    Charles  of  Durazzo  I    I   have  found 
thee  worthy 
To  wear  not  only  ducal  coronet, 
But  in  that  potent,  in  that  Mthful  hand. 
To  wield  the  royal  sceptre. 

Durazzo,  Holy  father ! 

I  am  half-ready  to  accept  the  charge, 
When  it  be&lls  me,  studying  your  content 

Urban.  80  be  it.  The  crown  of  Naples  is  now 
vacant. 

Duroizzo,   Gk>od  heavens  I  is  then  my  mother 
(let  me  call  her 
Even  my  mother,  by  whose  bounteousness 
My  fortunes  grew,  my  youth  was  educated) 
Giovanna !  is  she  dead  I 

Urban.  To  virtuous  deeds, 

like  those,  she  long  hath  been  so. 

Durazzo.  His  Beatitude, 

The  predecessor  of  your  Holiness, 
Whp  through  her  hands  received  ^  resting-place 
At  Avignon,  when  Italy  rebell'd. 
Absolved  her  from  that  heavy  accusation 
Her  enemy  the  Hungarian  brought  against  her. 

Urban.  I  would  not  make  In&llibility 
Fallible,  nor  cross-question  the  absolved, 
I  merely  would  remove  that  stumbling-block 
The  kixigdom  from  her. 

Durazzo.  Let  another  then 

Aid  such  attempt. 

Urban.  Another  shall. 

Dvroiszo.  Another 

Nearer  in  blood  is  none. 

Urban.  Erelong,  Durazzo, 

I  may  look  round  and  find  one,  if  not  nearer 
In  blood,  yet  fitter  to  perform  the  duties 
Imposed  on  him  by  me. 

Durazsx).  None,  holy  &ther  I 

Is  fitter. 

Urban.  Easy  then  are  the  conditions. 

I  would  not  place  Butello,  my  own  nephew. 


Altho'  deserving,  and  altho'  besought 

By  many  of  the  Neapolitans, 

By  many  of  the  noble  and  the  powerful 

In  every  city  of  that  realm,  not  him, 

Durazzo !  would  I  place,  against  thy  interests, 

So  high.    But  haply  from  thy  gratitude 

Accept  I  might  in  his  behalf  a  dukedom 

Or  petty  principality,  dependent 

Upon  our  See,  or  (may-be)  independent  ; 

For  there  are  some  who  Ma  would  have  things  so. 

We  must  content  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Whom  we  watch  over,  and  who  look  to  us 

For  peace  and  quiet  in  the  world  we  rule. 

Why  art  thou  beating  time  so  with  thy  foot 

At  every  word  I  speak  1  why  look  so  stem 

And  jerk  thy  head  and  rest  thy  hand  on  hip  1 

Thou  art  determin'd  on  it,  art  not  thou  ? 

Duraazo.  1  can  not,  will  not^  move  her  from 
her  seat, 
So  help  me,  God  I 

Urban.  Impious  young  man !  reflect ! 

I  give  thee  time ;  I  give  thee  all  to-morrow. 

SCENE  n.    A  STREET  IN  NAPLES. 

Maxuih.  Aoatha. 

Agatha  (to  heradf.)   'Twas  he !  'twas  &ther 

RupCTt  ' 

Maximin  (overliearing).  Well !  what  then  1 
What  wouldst  thou  with  himi  thou  must  wait 

his  leisure: 
I  have  some  business  first  with  fiither  Rupert. 
AgaJtha   (gazing  anxioudy).  Can  it  be  1  can 

itbel 
Maximin.  Have  not  men  sins 

As  well  as  women  1  have  not  we  our  shrivers, 
Our  scourers,  soderers,  calkers,  and  equippersl 
Agatha  (embracing  Mm).  Forbear!  0,  for  the 
love  of  God,  forbear ! 
Heed  him  not»  Maximin  !  or  he  will  cast 
Thy  soul  into  perdition ;  he  has  mine. 
Maximin.  And  who  art  thou,  good  woman  1 
Agatha.  That  fiur  name 

Is  mostly  given  with  small  courtesy. 
As  sometMng  tost  at  us  indifferently 
Or  scornfully  by  higher  ones.    Thy  sister 
Was  what  thou  callest  her ;  and  Rupert  knows  it 
Maximin,  My  sister?  how  I  I  had  but  Agatha. 
Agatha  I 

Agatha,  Maximin  !  we  have  not  met 
Since  that  foul  day  whose  damps  fell  not  on  thee, 
But  fill'd  our  father's  house  while  thou  wert  absent 
Thou,  brother  I   brother !   couldst  not  save  my 
peace, 
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Let  me  Bare  thine.    He  used  to  call  me  danghter, 
And  he  may  call  thee  son. 

Maximin,  The  very  word  ! 

He  b^;an  &thering  early :  aoven  years  old 
At  most  was  father  Rupert.  Holy  names 
Are  covered  ways . . 

AgcUha.  . .  To  most  unholy  deeds. 

Maximin.  I  see  it ;  say  no  more :  my  sword  is 
reddening 
With  blood  that  runs  not  yet,  but  soon  shall  run. 

Agaiha.  Talk  not  thus  loud,  nor  thus,  nor  here. 

Maximin.  Cross  then 

Oyer  the  way  to  that  old  sycamore ; 
The  lads  have  left  off  playing  at  pallone. 
I  found  out  long  ago  his  frauds,  his  treasons. 
His  murders ;  and  he  meditates  a  worse. 
Agatha  I  let  me  look  into  thine  eyes, 
Try  to  be  glad  to  see  me :  lift  them  up, 
Nay,  do  not  drop  them,  they  are  gems  to  me, 
And  make  me  very  rich  ¥ith  only  looking. 
Thou  must  have  been  most  fidr,  my  Agatha  ! 
And  yet  I  am  thy  brother  !  Who  would  think  it  1 

Agatha.  Nor  time  nor  toil  deforms  man's  coun- 
teuMice, 
Crime  only  does  it :  'tis  not  thus  with  ours. 
Kissing  the  seven  nails  burnt  in  below 
Thy  little  breast,  before  they  well  had  healed, 
I  thought  thee  still  more  beautiful  with  them. 

Maximin.   Those  precious  signs  might  have 
done  better  for  me. 

Agatha.  Only  the  honest  are  the  prosperous. 

Maximin,   A  little  too   on   that   side   hatti 
slipt  off. 

Agatha,  Recover  it. 

Maximin.  How  can  1 1 

Agatha.  Save  the  innocent. 

Maximin.  But  whom! 

Agatha.  Giovanna. 

Maximin.  Is  the  queen  in  danger  1 

AgcUha.  Knowest  thou  not? 

Maximin.   Hide  we  away  our  knowledge ; 
It  may  do  harm  by  daylight.    I  stand  sentry 
In  many  places  at  one  time,  and  wink. 
But  am  not  drow^.    Trust  me,  she  is  safe. 
And  thou  art  then  our  Agatha  I    'Twould  do 
Our  mother  good,  were  she  alive,  to  find  thee; 
For  her  last  words  were   "  Agatha,  where  art 
thou  1 " 

Agatha^  Oh  !  when  our  parents  sorrow  for  our 
crimes. 
Then  is  the  sin  complete. 

Maximin.  She  sorrows  not. 

And  'tis  high  time  that  thou  should'st  give  it  over. 

Agatha.   Alas!   our   marrow,   sinews,   veins, 
dry  up. 
But  not  our  tears ;  they  start  with  infancy, 
Bun  on  through  life,  and  swell  against  the  grave. 

Maximin,  I  must  now  see  Fra  Rupert.     Come 
thou  after. 
He  shall  admit  thee.    Pelt  him  with  reproaches, 
Then  will  I . . 

Agatha.  Brother !  not  for  these  came  I, 

But  to  avert  one  crime  from  his  o'erladen 
Devoted  head.    He  hath  returned  . . 


Maximin.  .  .  To  join 

Giovanna  with  Andrea  1    On  with  me : 
We  may  forbid  the  bans  the  second  time, 
Urging  perhaps  a  few  impediments. 
He  hath  been  in  some  convent  o'er  the  hill. 
Doing  sad  penance  on  Calabrian  rye. 
How  then  couldst  thou  have  heard  about  him  ? 

how 
Find  he  was  here  in  Naples  1 

Agaiha.  There  he  should 

And  may  have  been :  of  late  he  was  in  Buda. 

Maximin.  Ton  met  in  Buda  then  ) 

Agatha.  Not  met. 

Maximin.  How  know 

His  visit  else,  if  he  was  there  indeed  1 

Agatha.  While  thou  and    Stephen   Stourdza 
tended  sheep 
Together,  I  was  in  our  mother's  sight, 
And  mostly  in  her  chamber ;  for  i&-health 
Kept  her  from  work.    Often  did  Father  Rupert 
Pray  by  her,  often  hear  her  long  confession, 
Long,  because  little  could  be  bought  of  for  it. 
"  Now  what  a  comfort  would  it  be  to  you. 
If  this  poor  child  read  better,"  said  the  friar, 
''  To  listen  while  she  read  how  blessed  saints 
Have  suffered,  and  how  glorious  their  reward." 
Mymotherclasptherhands,and"  Whatacomfort !" 
Echoed  from  her  sick  bosom. 

"Hath she  been 
Confirm'd  T  he  askt.     "  Yea,  God  be  prais'd," 

sigh'd  she. 
"  We  may  begin  then  to  infuse  some  salt 
Into  this  leaven,"  said  the  friar,  well-pleas'd. 
"  The  work  is  righteous :  we  will  find  spare  hours." 
She  wept  for  joy. 

Maximin.  Weep  then  Qf  weep  at  all) 
Like  her. 

Agatha.  Religious  tracts  soon  tost  aside, 
Florentine  stories  and  Sicilian  song 
Were  buzz'd  into  my  ears.     The  songs  much 

pleas'd  me. 
The  stories  (these  he  cull'd  out  from  the  book. 
He  told  me,  as  the  whole  was  not  for  maids) 
Pleas'd  me  much  less ;  for  woman's  fikults  were 
there. 

Maximin.    He  might  have  left  out  half  the 
pages,  stiU 
The  book  had  been  a  bible  in  its  bulk 
If  all  were  there. 

Agatha.  To  me  this  well  applies. 

Not  to  my  sex. 

Maximin.  Thou  art  the  best  in  it. 

Those  who  thmk  ill  of  woman,  hold  the  tongue 
Thro'  shame,  or  ignorance  of  what  to  say. 
Or  rifle  the  old  ragbag  for  some  shard 
Spotted  and  stale.    On,  prythee,  with  thy  story. 

Agatha.  He  taught  me  that  s^ft  speech,  the 
only  one 
For  love ;  he  taught  me  to  repeat  the  words 
Most  tender  in  it ;  to  observe  his  lips 
Pronouncing   them;  and  his   eyes  soorcht  my 

cheek 
Into  deep  scarlet.    With  his  low  rich  voice 
He  sang  the  sadness  of  the  laurel'd  brow. 
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The  tears  that  trickle  on  the  rocks  aronnd 
Yalchiosa.    **  None  bat  holy  men  can  love 
As  thou,  Petrarca  V*  sighed  he  at  the  close. 
Qrayer  the  work  he  brought  me  next.    We  read 
The  story  of  Francesca. 

Maximin,  What  is  that  1 

Agatha,  Piteous,  most  piteous,  for  most  guilty, 
passion. 
Two  loTers  are  condemn'd  to  one  unrest 
For  ages.    I  now  first  knew  poetry, 
I  had  known  song  and  sonnet  long  before : 
I  sail'd  no  more  amid  the  barren  isles,  . 
Each  one  small  self;  the  mighty  continent 
Rose  and  expanded ;  I  was  on  its  shores. 
Fast  fell  the  drops  upon  the  page :  he  chided  : 
**  And  is  it  punishment  to  be  whirl'd  on 
With  our  l]^oved  thro*  eternity  f* 
"  Oh  I  they  were  too  unhappy,  too  unhappy  T 
Sobb'd  I  aloud :  "Who  could  haye  written  thisr 
"Tenderest  of  tender  maids  T   cried  he,    and 

elaspt  me 
To  his  hot  breast  Fear  seiz'd  me,  fidntneas,  shame. 
Be  calm,  my  brother ! 

Maxknin.  Tell  then  other  tale. 

And  skip  fieur  on. 

Agatha.  The  queen  Elizabeth 

Heard  of  me  at  the  nunneiy  where  I  served ; 
And  the  good  abbess,  not  much  loving  one 
Who  spoke  two  languages  and  read  at  night, 
Persuaded  her  that^  being  quick  and  needy, 
*Twould  be  by  fiir  more  charitable  in  her 
To  take  me  rather  than  some  richer  giri. 
To  read  by  her,  and  lace  her  sandals  on. 
I  serv'd  her  several  years,  to  her  content 
One  evening  after  dusk,  her  closet-door 
Being  to  me  at  every  hour  undoeed, 
I  was  just  entering,  when  some  voice  like  his. 
Whispering,  but  deep,  struck  me :  a  gUnoe  suf- 
ficed: 
'Twashe.  They  neither  saw  me.  Nowoccurr*d 
That  lately  had  Elizabeth  said  more 
And  worse  against  Oiovanna.    "  She  might  be 
Guiltless,  but  should    not  hold  the  throne  of 

Naples 
From  the  sweet  child  her  daughter :  there  were 

some 
Who  had  strong  arms,  and  might  agun  do  better 
In  cowl  than  fiercer  spirits  could  in  casque." 
Sleepless  was  I  that  night,  afiraid  to  meet 
The  wretched  man,  affaid  to  join  the  queen. 
Early  she  rose,  as  usual ;  earlier  I. 
My  sunken  eyes  and  paleness  were  remarkt. 
And,  whence  1  was  askt  me. 

"  Those  who  have  their  brothers 
At  Naples"  I  replied  ''most  gracious  lady. 
May  well  be  sleepless;  for  rebellion  shakes 
A  throne  unsteady  ever.** 

First  she  paused. 
Then  said,  with  greater  blandness  than  before, 
"  Indeed  they  may.    But  between  two  usurpers 
What  choice  1  Tour  brother  may^prove  his  for- 
tune 
By  loyalty,  and  teaching  it  You  wish 
To  join  him,  I  see  dearly,  for  his  good ; 


It  may  be  yours :  itmay  be  ours :  go  then. 
Aid  him  with  prudent  counsel :  the  supply 
Shall  not  be  wanting,  secrecy  must  not" 
She  urged  my  parting :  thesame  hour  we  parted. 


SCENE  m.    RUPERTS  CELL. 
RupKBf.  Maxhoh. 

Rupert.  Thou  hast  delaid  some  little,  Maximin. 

Maaamim.  Fratel  Imeta  woman  in  the  street, 
And  she  might  well  delay  me :  guess  now  why. 

Rupert.  Who  in  the  worid  can  guess  the  why  of 
women  t 

Maxi-mm.   She  said  she   knew  us  both    in 
Hungary. 

Rupert,  I  nowsuspect  the  person :  she  is  crand. 

Maximin.  Well  may  she  be,  deprived  of  such  a 
Mend. 

B/uperL  No  friend  was  ever  mine  in  that  ftlse 
sex. 
I  am  impatient,  Maximin. 

Maximin.  Impatient ! 

And  so  am  I. 

(Maxmin  ikrowt  open  the  door,  and  Agatha  enien.) 
Enowest  thou  this  woman,  Fratel 

Rupert  Art  thou  crazed  tool   I  know  her? 
NotatalL 

Maximin.  And  hast  thou  never  known  her? 
never  toucht  her  t 
I  only  mean  in  giving  her  thy  blessing. 

Rupert,  A  drunken  sailor  in  a  desert  isle 
Would  not  approach  her. 

Maximn  (indignant).  Not  my  sister  T 

Agath€i.  Seontal 

Insulter! 

(Aside.)    He  may  have  forgotten.    Can  he  t 
He  did  not  see  me,  would  not  look  at  me. 

Maximin.  My  sword  shall  write  her  name  upon 
thymidril 
Prepare  1 

Agatha.  Hold !  hold  I  Spare  him  yet^  MmTjfwin ! 
How  could  I . .  and  the  man  who . . 

Maximin.  Speak  it  out, 

Worthless  one  I 

Agatha.  1  am  worthless.    Let  him  live ! 

Oh  let  him  live  t 

Maximin.  Thou  lovest  thy  betrayer. 

Agatha.  The  once  beloved  are  unestimnged  bj 
fiilsehood; 
They  can  not  wholly  leave  us,  tho*  they  leave  us 
And  never  look  behind. 

Maximin.  Wild  I  wild  as  hawk ! 

Rupert  (on  hie  knees).  Yiuon  of  light,  of  love^ 
of  purity  I 
Dost  thou  revisit  on  the  verge  of  earth 
A  soul  so  lost^  to  rescue  it  t    Enough, 
Agatha !  Do  not  ask  him  for  my  life ; 
No,  bid  him  slay  me ;  bid  him  quench  the  di^ 
That  have  in  equal  darkness  set  and  risen 
Since  proud  superiors  banisht  fidthlhl  love. 
1  am  grown  old ;  few  years  are  left  me,  few 
And  sorrowful :  my  reason  comes  and  goes : 
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I  am  almost  as  capable  of  crimes 
As  Tirtaes. 

Maximin,  By  my  troth,  a  hundred-fold 

More  dupable. 

Rupert  Both  (Hb  Heayen^s  wUl) 

are  oyer. 

Here  let  me  end  my  hours :  they  should  haye  all 

Been  thine ;  he  knows  it;  let  him  take  them  for 

thee; 
And  close  thou  here  mine  eyes  where  none  be- 
hold, 
Forgiying  me  .  .  no,  not  forgiying  me, 
Bat  praying,  thou  pure  soul !  for  Heayen's  for- 
giyenees. 
Maximin.  I  will  not  strike  thee  on  the  ground : 
rise  up. 
Then,  when  thou  risest  .  . 
AgaihcL  Come  away,  my  brother  I 

Bvpert  Neyer,  so  help  me  saints !  will  I  rise 
np: 
I  will  breathe  out  my  latest  breath  before  her. 
IfaxMiun.  It  sickens  a  stout  man  to  tread  on 
toads.  [Goes. 

BuPBBS  {rinng  dawiy,  and  pasting  a  dagger 
through  his  fingers). 
And  the  stout  man  might  slip  too,  peradyenture. 

SCENE  lY.    PALACE  NEAR  NAPLES. 

DxTBAzzo.  Maaoarita. 

Dwrastso,  The  Pope  is  not  ayerse  to  make  me 

king. 
Margaarita,  Do  we  not  rule  already  1 
Durazzo.  Rule  indeed  I 

Tee,  one  small  dukedom.    Any  shepherd-dog 
Mi^t  make  his  yoice  heard  fiirther  off  than  mine. 
Margarita.  Tet,  my  sweet  Carlo,  oftentimes 
I  'ye  heard  you. 
When  people  brought  before  you  their  complaints. 
Swear  at  them  for  disturbing  your  repose. 
Keeping  you  from  your  hounds,  your  bird,  your 

ride 
At  eyening,  with  my  palfrey  biting  yours 
Flayfully  $ike  two  ChrisUans)  at  the  gate. 

Jharaao.  I  loye  to  see  my  bird  soar  in  the  air, 
Mj  hound  burst  from  his  puzzlement,  and  cite 
His  peers  around  him  to  arraign  the  boar. 
Margarita.  I  think  such  semblances  of  high 
estate 
Are  better  than  the  thing  itself,  more  pleasant. 
More  wholesome. 

Duraazo.         And  thinks  too  my  Margarita 
Of  the  gray  paUrey  1  like  a  summer  dawn 
His  dapper  sides,  his  red  and  open  nostrils. 
And  his  fiur  rider  like  the  sun  just  rising 
Aboye  it,  making  hill  and  yale  look  gay. 
Margarita.  She  would  be  only  what  Durazzo 

thinks  her. 
Duraxzo.  Queenly  he  thinks  her:    queen  he 

swears  to  make  her. 
Margarita.  I  am  contented;  and  should  be, 
without 
Eyen  our  rule :  it  brings  us  but  few  cares. 
Yet  some  it  brings  us :  why  add  more  to  them  f    i 


Durazzo.  I  neyer  heard  you  talk  so  seriously. 
Not  long  ago  I  little  heeded  state, 
Authority,  low  yoice,  bent  knee,  kist  hand : 
The  Pope  has  proyed  to  me  that,  sure  as  any 
Of  the  seyen  sacraments,  the  only  way 
To  rise  aboye  temptation,  is  to  seize 
All  that  can  tempt. 

MargarOa.  There  must  be  truth  then  in  it 
But  what  will  some  men  think  when  you  depriye 
Our  aunt  of  her  inheritance  1 

Durazzo.  Men  think ! 

Do  not  men  always  think  what  they  should  noti 
Margarita.  We  hear  so  from  the  pulpit:    it 
must  be. 
But  we  should  neyer  take  what  is  another's. 
Durazzo.  Then  you  would  neyer  take  another's 
chUd 
To  feed  or  clothe  it. 

Margarita.  That  is  not  my  meaning. 

I  am  quite  sure  my  aunt  has  loyed  me  dearly 
All  her  life  long,  and  loyee  me  still ;  she  often 
(Kissing  me)  said.  How  Wee  thou  art  Maria  ! 
Tou  know,  Durazzo,  how  she  loyed  my  mother. 
Durazzo.  And  she  loyed  me  no  less :  and  we 
loye  her 
And  honour  her. 
Margarita,    May  we  not  then  obey  her  ? 
Durazzo.  The  Pope,  who  teaches  best,  says 
otherwise. 
Rule  has  been  tedious  to  her  all  her  reign. 
And  dangerous  too. 

Margarita.  Make  it  less  dangerous,  make  it 
Less  tedious. 

Durazzo.  She  has  chosen  the  duke  Otho 
To  sit  aboye  thy  husband,  and  all  else. 
Margarita.  I  think  my  husband  is  as  braye 

as  he. 
Durazzo.  I  think  so  too :  yet  people  doubt 
Margarita.  Indeed ! 

Durazzo.  And  doubt  they  will,  unless  the  truest 
knight 
Of  Margarita  takes  to  horse,  and  scours 
Her  grandsire's  realm  of  foreigners  like  Otho. 
Margarita.  If  you  do  that,  you  must  displease 

our  aunt 
Durazzo.  Perhaps  so :  and  hast  neyer  thou  dis- 

pleas'd  her  ? 
Margarita,  Neyer ;  although  I  sometimes  did 

what  might 
Durazzo.  1  can  not  disappoint  the  Holy  Father. 
Margarikk  Nay,  God  forbid !    But  let  me  no 
more  see  her. 
To  hear  her  tell  me  all  she  did  for  me ! 
I  can  bear  anything  but  eyil  tongues. 
Durazzo.  Then  let  us  slink  away  and  liye  ob- 
scurely. [OoiTig. 
Margarita.  Come  back  again  .  .  Now !  would 
you  leaye  me  so  1 
I  haye  been  thinking  I  must  think  no  more 
About  the  matter  .  .  and  am  quite  resolved. 
Durazzo.  My  sweetest !  you  haye  seyeral  female 
cousins; 
What  are  theyl 
Margarita.  Duchesses. 
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Durazzo,  Bat  are  they  queens  1 

Margarita.  No  indeed ;  and  why  ^ould  they 

be  ?    They  qaeenft  1 
Durazzo,  I  know  but  one  well  worthy  of  the  title. 
Margarita,  Now,  who  can  possibly  that  be,  I 

wonder ! 
Duraazo,  She  on  whose  brow  already  Majesty 
Hath  placed  a  crown  which  no  artificer 
Can  render  brighter,  or  fit  better,  she 
Upon  whose  tip  Love  pays  the  fiuret  obeisance. 

[Salviing  her, 
Margarita,  I  know  not  how  it  is  that  you  per- 
suade 
So  easily  .  .  not  yery  easily 
In  this,  however :  yet,  if  but  to  teasse 
And  plague  a  tittle  bit  my  sweet  dear  cousins, 
Writing  the  kindest  letters,  telling  them 
That  I  am  stiU,  and  shaU  be,  just  the  same. 
Their  loving  cousin ;  nor  in  form  alone ; 
And  if  I  write  but  seldom  for  the  future, 
'Tis  only  that  we  queens  have  many  cares 
Of  which  my  charming  cousins  can  know  nothing. 
Durazzo,  What  foresight,  friendliness,  and  de- 

ticacy ! 
Margarita,  Nothing  on  earth  but  these,  in  the 
idea 
Of  vexing  .  .  no,  not  vexing  .  .  only  plaguing 
(You  know,  love !  what  I  mean)  my  sweet  dear 

cousins, 
Could  make  me  waver  .  .  and  then  you,  sad  Carlo ! 
Durazzo,  To  please  me  .  . 
Margarita,  Now,  what  would  you 

have  me  say  1 


BCBNB  V.    NAPLE& 

Page,  Giovahha,  Aohes,  *&lAXiMiif. 

Page,  Ply,  0  my  Uidy  I    Troops  are  near  the 
city. 

Oiovanna.  There  always  are. 

Page,  But  strangers.   People  say 

Durazzo  .  . 

OiavanncL  What  of  him  1 

Agnes.  Now  then  confess 

I  knew  him  better.    No  reports  have  reacht  us 
These  several  days :  the  rpads  were  intercepted. 

Oiovanna,  I  wiU  fear  nothing :  Otho  watches 
over  us.  '     *  . 

Insects,  that  build  their  tiny  habitations. 
Against  sea-clifis,  become  8eaK!li£&  themft^es. 
I  rest  on  Otho,  and  no  storm  can  shake  me. 

Agnes,  How  dififerent  this  Durazzo ! 

Oiovanna,  AU  men  are : 

But  blame  not  without  proof,  or  sign  of  proof. 
Or  accusation,  any  man  so  brave. 

Page.  Lady !  his  soldiers  on  Camaldoti 
Wave  the  green  banner  and  march  hitherward. 

Oiovanna  (after  a  pause).  It  can  not  be !  my 
Carlo !  my  Carlino  I 
What !  he  who  said  his  prayers  with  hands  com- 

prest 
Between  my  knees,  and  would  leap  off  to  say  them? 
Impossible !    He  may  have  been  deterred 


From  helping  me :  his  people,  his  adviserBy 
May  have  been  adverse . .  but . .  make  war  upon 
me!  % 

0  they  have  basely  shmdered  thee,  my  Carlo ! 
Agnes.  He  has  been  with  the  Holy  Father  lately. 
Oiovanna.   This  would  retieve  me  from  all 

doubt,  alone. 
Agnes.  So  kind  as  you  have  been  to  him !  a 

mother ! 
Oiovanna^  Remind  me  not  of  any  benefit 

1  may  have  done  him  :  teU  me  his  good  deeds. 
Speak  not  (if  some  there  may  have  been)  of  mine : 
'Twould  but  disturb  the  image  that  has  never 
Tet  fiiUen  from  my  breast,  and  never  shalL 

He  was  my  child  when  my  own  child  indeed, 
My  only  one,  was  torn  away  from  me. 

Agnes.  And  you  have  brooded  o'er  a  marble  egg, 
Poor  darkling  bird ! 

Oiovanna.  0  Agnes !  Agnes !  spare  me. 

Let  me  think  on . .  how  pleasant  Hwas  to  foUow 
In  that  Carlino,  in  that  lovely  boy. 
The  hidings  of  shy  love,  its  shame,  its  glee, 
Demurest  looks  at  matters  we  deem  light. 
And,  well  worth  every  lesson  ever  taught, 
Laughter  that  loosens  graver,  and  that  shakes 
Our  solemn  gauds  into  their  proper  place. 

Maximin  (out  of  breath).  The  castle-gates  tie 
open  for  one  moment .  . 
Seize  them  and  enter .  .  Crowds  alone  impede 
Durazzo,  and  not  arms. 

Agnes.  Do  you  betieve 

His  treason  now  1 

Oiovanna.  Peace,  peace !  'tis  hard,  'tis 

hard! 


ACT  IL 

SCENE  L    RUPERTB  CELL. 
RupsRT  and  Maximih. 
Rupert  (alone).  I  Ve  dogged  him  to  the  palace: 
there's  some  treachery. 
Oiovanna .  .  and  that  witch  too,  Agatha .  . 
Why  not  aU  three  together?   Sixty  miles 
From  Naples  there  is  Muro.   Now,  a  word 
Was  dropt  upon  it.   We  must  be  humane. 
But,  one  more  trial  first  to  make  him  serve 
In  'stablishing  the  reatin.  I  fain  must  laugh 
To  think  what  creatures  *stablish  realms,  and  how. 

(MAXDcm  enters.) 
Well,  Maximin  !    We  tive  for  better  days 
And  happier  purports.  Couldst  thou  not  devise 
Something  that  might  restore  the  sickened  state, 
And  leave  our  g^radous  king  the  exerdae 
Of  his  good  wiU,  to  give  them  companies 
Who  now  are  ensigtis  1    Ah  brave  Maximin ! 
I  do  remember  when  thou  wert  but  private. 
Psein,  Klapwrath,  Zinga,  marcht,  and  made  thee 

way. 
Nothing  in  this  our  world  would  &in  stand  s^ 
The  earth  we  tread  on  labours  to  set  free 
Its  fires  within,  and  shakes  the  mountain-heads ; 
The  animals,  the  elements,  aU  move, 
The  sea  before  us,  and  the  sky  above, 
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And  angels  on  their  missions  between  botb. 
Fortone  will  on.    There  are  whom  happiness 
Makes  resUess  with  close  constancy ;  there  are 
Who  tire  of  the  pure  air  and  sunny  sky. 
And  droop  for  clouds  as  if  each  hair  were  grass. 
No  wonder  then  should  more  aspiring  souls 
Be  weaiy  of  one  posture,  one  dull  gloom 
All  the  day  through,  all  the  long  day  of  life. 

Maximin  {gapes).  Weary!  ay  am  I.  Can  I  soon 
be  captain  1 

RupeH.  Why  not  1 

Maximin,  And  then  what  service  1 

Jiupert.  Queen  Giovanna 

Is  blockt  np  in  the  castle,  as  thou  knowest ; 
Was  not  my  counsel  wise,  to  keep  thee  out  1 
Pamine  had  else  consumed  thee ;  she  spares  none. 
Charles  of  Durazzo,  our  beloved  king. 
Presses  the  siege;  and,  when  the  queen  gives  up. 
Thou  art  the  man  I  prophecy  to  guard  her. 
There  are  some  jewels :  lightly  carried  in, 
A  thousand  oxen  cannot  haul  them  forth ; 
But  they  may  drop  at  Muro,  one  by  one. 
And  who  should  husband  them  save  Maximin  1 

Maximin  {pretending  alarm),  I  will  not  leave 
my  sister  out  of  sight : 
She  ne'er  must  fiill  again. 

BuperL  Porefend  it,  heaven  ! 

I  might  be  weak !  She  would  indeed  be  safe 
Where  the  queen  is  !  But  who  shall  have  the  heart 
To  shut  her  up?  What  has  she  done  1  Her  brother 
Might  be  a  comfort  to  her;  and  the  queen 
And  some  few  ladies  trust  her  and  caress  her. 
But,  though  the  parks  and  groves  and  tofts  around. 
And  meadows,  from  their  first  anemones 
To  their  last  safiron-crocuses,  though  all 
Open  would  be,  to  her,  if  not  to  them, 
Aiid  villagers  and  dances,  and  carousals 
At  vintage-time,  and  panes  that  tremble,  partly 
By  moon-ray,  partly  by  guitar  beneath. 
Yet  might  the  hours,  without  street-views,  be  dull. 

Maximin.  Don't  tell  her  so.   Get  her  once  there. 
But  howl 
Beside,  the  queen  will  never  trust  Hungarians. 
There  would  be  mortal  hatred.    Is  there  fire 
Upon  the  hearth? 

RuperL-  Kone. 

Maximin,  Why  then  rub  your  hands  ? 


BCENB  n.    CAST£L.NnoyO. 
GiovAHHA  and  Aonss. 
GiovanTia.  'Tis  surely  wrong  that  those  who 
fight  for  us 
So  £uthfnUy,  so  wretchedly  should  perish ; 
That  thrifUesB  jewels  sparkle  round  your  temples 
While  theirs  grow  dank  with  famine. 

Agnea,  Now  I  see, 

O  my  poor  queen !  the  folly  of  refusal. 
When  they  had  brought  us  safety. 

Oiavanna.  Not  quite  that, 

To  me  at  least,  but  sustenance  and  comfort  ^ 
To  our  defenders  in  the  castle  here. 
Agnea,  Will  you  now  take  them  1 


CHovanTta,  If  some  miracle 

Might  turn  a  jewel  to  a  grain  of  com, 
I  would :  my  own  were  kneaded  into  bread 
In  the  first  days  of  our  captivity. 

Agma.  And  mine  were  still  wltholden  I  Pardon 
me. 
Just  Heaven  i 

Qiovanna,  In  words  like  those   invoke   not 
Heaven. 
If  we  sAjjust,  what  can  we  hope  ?  but  what 
May  we  not  hope  if  we  say  merctful  1 

Agnes.  And  yet  my  fikult  is  very  pardonable. 
We,  at  our  time  of  life,  want  these  adornments. 

Oiavanna,  We  never  want  them.    Youth  has 
all  its  own ; 
None  can  shed  lustre  upon  closing  days. 
Mockers  of  eyes  and  lips  and  whatsoever 
Was  prized;   nor  can  they  turn  one  grey  hair 

brown. 
But,  skilfully  transmuted,  might  prolong 
The  life  and  health  and  happiness  of  hundreds. 

Agnes.  Queens  may  talk  so. 

Oiavanna.  Not  safely,  but  to  friends. 

Agnes.  With  power  and  pomp  .  . 

Oiovannti,  Behold  my  pomp,  my  power ! 

These  naked  walls,  cold  pavement,  grated  windows. 

Agnes.  Let  me  share  these  with  you.    Take  all 
my  jewels. 

Oiavanna,  Forbear,  forbear,  dear  Agnes ! 

Agnes,  Earth  then,  take  them ! 

[Throunng  them  from  her. 


SCENE  m.    CASTEL-NUOVO. 
DUBAZZO.      RUPEBT.      GlOVAKNA.      AONES. 

Durazzo.  Upon  my  knees  I  do  intreat  of  you 
To  hear  me.    In  sincerity,  the  crown 
(Now  mine)  was  forced  upon  me. 

(xiovanna.  Carlo!  Carlo  I 

Enow  you  what  crowns  are  made  of? 

Duraszo  (rising).  I  must  wear  one. 

However  fitly  or  unfitly  made. 

Oiavanna.  The  ermine  is  outside,  the  metal 
bums 
Into  the  brain. 

Duraazo.  Its  duties,  its  conditions. 
Are  not  unknown  to  me,  nor  its  sad  cares. 

Oiavanna,  'Tis  well  Maria  my  sweet  sister  lives 
not 
To  see  this  day. 

Duraaza.       But  Margarita  lives. 
Her  beauteous  daughter,  my  beloved  wife. 
She  thinks  you  very  kind  who  let  her  go 
And  join  me,  when  strange  rumours  flew  abroad 
And  liars  call'd  me  traitor. 

Oiovaami.  With  my  blessing 

She  went,  nor  heu^  (I  hope)  that  hateful  name. 

Dwrasxo  (negligenUy).  My  cousin  Agnes !  not 
one  word  from  you  1 

Agnes.  Charles  of  Durazzo !  God  abandons  thee 
To  thy  own  will :  can  any  gulph  lie  lower  I 

Durazzo.  'Twas  not  my  will. 

Agnes.  No ! 
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What  I  did,  I  did 


Duraxzo, 
To  eatiafy  the  people. 

Agnea.  Satisfy 

Ocean  and  Fire. 
Dwraxao.        The  Chnroh  too. 
Agnes,  Fire  and  Ocean 

Shall  lie  together,  and  shall  both  pant  gorged. 
Before  the  Chnrch  be  satisfied,  if  Church 
Be  that  proud  purple  shapeless  thing  we  see. 
Durcmo  (to  Ewpert),  Show  the  pope's  charter 

of  investiture. 
Bwpert.  'Tis  this.    May  it  please  our  lady  that 

I  read  it    - 
Criovanna  (to  Duraezo).  Reasons  where  there 

are  wrongs  but  make  them  heavier. 
Durazeo  {to  Agriea).  When  the  whole  nation 
cries  in  agony 
Against  the  sway  of  Germans,  should  I  haltl 
Agnes.  No  German  rules  this  countiy;  one  de- 
fends 
And  comforts  and  adorns  it :  may  he  long ! 
The  bravest  of  his  race,  the  most  humane. 
Durcuszo.  Quell'd,  f^tive,  nor  Germany  nor 
France 
Afford  him  aid  against  us. 

Oiavanncu  Sir !  he  hoped 

No  aid  from  France. 

Agnes,  Does  any  1    What  is  France  ? 

One  flaring  lie,  reddening  the  fiuse  of  Europe. 
DuraggQ,  French  is  Provenza. 
Agnea,  There  our  arts  prevail. 

Our  race :  no  lair  of  tigers  is  Provenza. 
I  call  that  France  where  mind   and   soul  are 
French. 
Durazzo,  Sooner  would  he  have  graspt  at  Ger- 
man arms. 
Oiovanna,  God  hold  them  both  from  Italy  for 

ever! 
Durazzo,  She  shall  want  neither.  The  religious 
caU 
Blessings  upon  us  in  long-drawn  processions. 
Agnes,  Who  are  the  men  you  please  to  call  re- 
ligious? 
Sword-cutlers  to  all  MigesMee  on  earth. 
Drums  at  the  door  of  eveiy  theatre 
Where  tragedies  are  acted:  that  friar  knows  it 
BuperL  Such  is  the  fruit  of  letters  sown  in 
courts! 
Peaches  with  nettle  leaves  and  thistle  crowns ! 
Upon  my  faith !  kings  are  unsafe  near  them. 
Durazzo  {to  Agnes).  May-be  we  scarcely  have 
your  sanction,  ladyl 
Am  lonel 
Agnes.    No. 
Dwrasxo.      What  am  I  ? 
Agnea,  What !  an  ingrate. 

Durazzo  {90offingly).  Is  that  to  be  no  king  1  Tou 
may  rave  on. 
Fair  cousin  Agnes :  she  who  might  complain 
Absolves  me : 

Agnea,        Does  the  child  she  fed  1  the  orphan  1 
The  outcast  1  does  he,  can  he,  to  himself. 
And  before  usi 
Durfxzzo,        I,  the  king,  need  it  not 


Agnea.  All  other  blind  men  know  that  they  are 
blind. 
All  other  helpless  feel  their  helple 


SCENE  IV.    UNDER  CA8TEL.mrOTO. 
Durazzo  and  Rvpebv. 

Mtipert.  Remarkt  you  not  how  pale  she  turned] 

Durazzo,  At  whatt 

Eupert,  I  said  kings  were  unsafe.    She  knew 
my  meaning. 

Durazzo.  No  man  alive  believes  it:  none  be- 
lieved it, 
Beside  the  vulgar,  when  Andrea  died. 

Eupert.  Murdered  he  was. 

Dwratxoi  Mysteriously.  Some  say  .  . 

Bupert.  What  do  some  say? 

Dwrazzo,  I  never  heeded  them. 

I  know  thee  fiiithful :  in  this  whole  afl^r 
I've  proved  it    He  who  goes  on  looking  back 
Is  apt  to  trip  and  tumble.  [Goa. 

Rupert  {alone).  Why  this  hatred  1 

Are  tiiere  no  memories  of  her  fax  more  pleasant  ? 
I  saw  her  in  her  chUdish  days :  I  saw  her 
When  she  had  cast  away  her  toys,  and  sate 
Sighing  in  idleness,  and  wishing  more 
To  fidl  into  her  lap ;  but  what  ?  and  how  I 
I  saw  her  in  the  gardens,  still  a  child. 
So  young,  she  mockt  the  ladies  of  the  court> 
And  threw  the  gravel  at  them  from  her  slipper. 
And  ran  without  if  they  pursued,  but  stopt 
And  leapt  to  kiss  the  &ce  of  an  old  statae 
Because  it  smiled  upon  her :  Uien  would  she 
Shudder  at  two  wrens  fighting,  shout,  and  part 

them. 
Next  came  that  age  (the  lovely  seldom  pass  it) 
When  books  lie  open,  or,  in  spite  of  pressing. 
Will  open  of  themselves  at  some  one  place. 
Lastly,  I  saw  her  when  the  bridal  crown 
Entwined  the  regal.    Oh !  that  ne'er  these  eyes 
Had  seen  it !  then,  Andrea  I  thou  had'st  lived. 
My  comfort^  my  support    Divided  power 
111  could  I  brook ;  how  then,  how  tolerate 
Its  rude  uprooting  from  the  breast  that  reared  it ! 
And  must  I  now  sweep  from  me  the  last  blossoms 
That  lie  and  wither  in  the  walk  of  life  t 
Fancies!  .  .  mere  fancies!  .  .  let  me  cease  to 

waver. 
Who  would  not  do  as  I  did  ?    I  am  more 
A  man  than  others,  therefore  I  dare  more, 
And  suffer  more.    Such  is  humanity : 
I  can  not  halve  it    Superficial  men 
Have  no  absorbing  passions :  shallow  seas 
Are  vo;d  of  whirlpools.    I  must  on,  tho'  loath. 


SCENE  T.    PALACB.OARDBN. 
Maximih  and  Aqatha. 
Maanmn.  Courage !  or  start  and  Wve  me.  SoUi 
indeed! 
Pack  those  up  for  young  girls  who  want  some 

comfits. 
Nay,  by  my  soul,  to  see  grown  women  sob  i^ 
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As  thou  dost,  eren  wert  thou  not  my  sUter, 
Smites  on  me  here  and  whets  my  sword  at  once. 
It  maddens  me  with  choler  .  .  for  what  else 
Can  shake  me  sot    I  feel  my  eyes  on  fire. 
He  shall  pay  dear  for  it»  the  cursed  Frate. 
AgcOha,  Why,  Maximin,  0  why  didst  thon  con- 
sent 
To  meet  the  firiar  again? 

MaxiuUn.  To  make  him  serre  thee. 

Agcoka,  Poverty  rather !  want .  .  even  in&my. 
Maxmin,  Did'st  thoa  not  pity,  wonld'st  not 

serve,  the  queen  1 
Agcaha,  Oh  might  I !  might  1 1  she  alone  on 
earth 
Is  wretcheder :  my  soul  shall  ever  bend 
Before  that  sacredest  sapremacy. 
JfaxMntn.  Come  with  me :  we  wiU  talk  about 

the  means. 
AgcOika.  Bat,  be  thon  calm. 
McuBvmn,  A  lamb. 

He  UtOe 

thinks  [Ande. 

To  see  the  lamb  torn  round  and  bite  the  butcher. 

Agmtha  I  Agatha  f  while  I  repeat 
Thy  name  again,  freshness  breathes  over  me. 
What  is  there  like  it  1    Why, 'tb  like  sweet  hay 
To  rest  upon  after  a  twelve  hoars'  march. 
Clover,  with  all  its  flowers,  an  arm's  length  deep. 


8CBNB  YL    NAPLES.    PALACE  OF  BUTELLO. 
BuTSLLo  amd  Rupbbt. 

BvteOo  (reads).  « We,  Urban,  by  the  grace  of 
God  .  ." 

JRmpert.        Well,  weQ  ; 
That  is  all  phrase  and  froth ;  dip  in  the  spoon 
A  little  deeper ;  we  shaU  come  at  last 
To  the  sweet  solids  and  the  racy  wine. 

Butdlo.  Patience,  good  Frate,  patience ! 

Umperi.  Kow,  Butello, 

If  I  cried  patience,  wouldst  not  thou  believe 
I  meant  dday  $    So  do  not  cry  it  then. 
Bead  on  .  .  about  the  middle.    That  will  do  .  . 
Pass  over  love,  aoUdtude,  grief,  foretiglU, 
Internal  or  avuncular.    Push  on  .  . 
There  .  .  thereabout 

BuUOo,  Lift  off  thy  finger,  man. 

And  let  me,  in  God's  name,  read  what  wants 
reading. 

JRmpert  Piythee  be  speedy  .  .   Where  thou 
Beestmyname  .  . 

ButeOo  (reads),  "  If  that  our  well-beloved  Frate 
Rupa*t 
Shall,  bsy  his  influence  thereunto  directed 
By  the  blest  saints  above,  and  the  good  wiU 
Which  the  said  Frate  Rupert  ever  bore  us, 
Before  the  expiration  of  one  month, 
So  move  the  heart  of  Cario  of  Durazzo 
That  the  said  Carlo  do  invade  and  seize  .  . 

lUtperi.  What  would  his  Holiness  have  nextl 

Butello.  Wait^  wait 

**  Naples,  a  kingdom  held  by  our  permission  .  . 


Bupert  Ho!  is  that  alii    'Tim  done. 

BiOeUo.  Hear  me  read  on. 

"  From  those  who  at  this  present  rule  the  same . . 

Rupert.  This  present  is  already  past     I  Ve 
won. 

BuUUo,  "And   shall  consign  a  princely  fief 
thereof. 
Hereditary,  to  our  foresaid  nephew 
Gieronimo  Butello,  We,  by  power 
Wherewith  we  are  invested,  will  exalt 
Our  trusty  well-beloved  Frate  Rupert 
Unto  the  highest  charge  our  Holy  Church 
Bestows  upon  her  fidthful  servitors." 

Bupert.  Would  not  one  swear  those  words  were 
all  engrossed. 
And  each  particular  letter  stood  bolt-upright, 
Captain'd  with  taller  at  the  column-head  1 
What  marshall'd  files !  what  goodly  companies !   . 
And,  to  crown  all,  the  grand  heaven-sent  com- 
mission 
Seal'd  half-way  over  with  green  wax,  and  stiff 
With  triple  crown,  and  crucifix  below  it 
Give  me  the  paper. 

BvteOo.  Why? 

Rupert  (impotent).  Give  me  the  paper. 

BiOeUo.  His  HoUness  hath  signed  it 

Rupert.  Let  me  see. 

Buteilo.  Look. 

Rupert.  Nay  but  giye  it  me. 

Butello.  A  piece  of  paper ! 

Rupert.  .  .  Can  not  be  worth  a  principality. 

Butdlo  (gkingU).  There  then. 

Riq)ert.  What  dukedom  has  the  grandest 

sound? 

ButeUo.  Dukedom  I  the  Pope  says  principality. 

Rupert.  Thou  soon  shalt  blazon. 

Biidlo,  I  rely  on  you  : 

Adieu,  my  lord  t 

Rupert.  My  prince,  adieu  1 

[Alone].  Who  knows 
If  ttus  will  better  me !    Away  from  courti 
No;  never.  Leave  the  people  1  When  he  leaves  it. 
The  giant  Ib  uplifted  off  the  earth 
And  loses  all  lus  strength.    My  foot  must  press  it 
Durazzo,  in  things  near,  is  shrewd  and  sighted : 
I  may  not  lead  him.    If  I  rule  no  more 
This  kingdom,  yet  ere  long  my  tread  may  sound 
Loud  in  the  conclave,  and  my  hand  at  last 
Turn  in  their  golden  wards  Uie  k^ys  of  heaven. 


80BNB  Vn.    CASTLE  OF  MUBO. 

GiovAHNA  amd  Aoatha. 
Oiovanna.  Both  mind  and  body  in  their  soundest 
state 
Are  always  on  the  verge  of  a  disorder. 
And  fear  increases  it :  take  courage  then. 

Agatha.  There  is  an  error  in  the  labyrinth 
Of  woman's  life  whence  never  foot  returns. 
Oiowmna.  Hath  God  said  that  1 
Agatha.  0  hdy !  man  hath  said  it. 

Giovanna.  He  built  that  labyrinth,  he  led  that 
foot 
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Into  it;  and  there  left  it.    Shame  upon  him ! 
I  take  thee  to  my  Bemce  and  my  trust. 
To  love  the  hateful  with  prone  prudent  will 
Is  worse  than  with  fond  unsuspiciousneas 
To  fidl  upon  the  bosom  of  the  lovely, 
The  wise  who  value  us,  the  good  who  teach  us. 
The  generous  who  forgive  us  when  we  err. 

Agatha,  Oh  I  I  have  no  excuse. 

Oioranna.  She  stands  absolved 

Before  her  God  who-  says  it  as  thou  sayst  it. 
I  have  few  questions  for  thee :  go,  be  happier. 
I  owe  thy  brother  more  than  I  can  pay, 
And  would,  when  thou  hast  leisure,  hear  what 

chance 
Rais'd  up  a  friend  where  the  ground  seemed  so 
rough. 

Agatha.  Leave  me  no  leisure,  I  beseech  of  you : 
I  would  have  cares  and  sorrows  not  my  own 
To  cover  mine  from  me :  I  would  be  questioned. 
So  please  you,  I  may  else  be  Ceilse  in  part, 
Not  being  what  eyes  bedim'd  with  weeping  see  me. 

Cfiowmna,  You  come,  'tis  rumourM  here,  frt>m 
Hungaxy. 
My  infimt  was  torn  from  me  by  his  uncle 
And  carried  into  Hungary. 

Agatha.  I  saw  it. 

Qiovanna,  Saw  it  1  my  in&nt !  to  have  seenmy 
infmt, 
How  blessed  !  Was  it  beautiful  1  strong  1  smiling  t 

Agatha,  It  had  mild  features  and   soft  sun- 
bright  hair, 
And  seem'd  quite  happy. 

OU)f)anna,  No,  poor  thing,  it  was  not ; 

It  often  wanted  me,  I  know.it  did. 
And  sprang  up  in  the  night  and  cried  for  me. 
As  I  for  it . .  at  the  same  hour,  no  doubt. 
It  soon  soon  wasted  .  .  And  you  saw  my  child  ! 
I  wish  you  would  remember  more  about  him  .  . 
The  little  he  could  say  you  must  remember  .  . 
Repeat  it  me. 

Agaiha.  Ah  lady  I  he  was  gone, 

And  angels  were  the  first  that  taught  him  speech. 

Oiawinna,    Happier   than    angels   ever  were 
before  I 

Agatha,  He  happier  too  I 

Oiovanna,  Ah !  not  without  his  mother  I 

Go,  go,  go  .  .  There  are  graves  no  time  can  close. 


ACT  III. 
SCENE  L    NAPLES.    PALACE. 
DuBAZZo.    RuPBBT.    Hkbalb.    OmCBBS. 
Durazso.  I  thought  I  heard  a  trumpet.     But 
we  reel 
After  we  step  from  shipboard,  and  hear  trumpets 
After  we  ride  from  battle.    *Twas  one.    Hark  ! 
It  sounds  again.    Who  entersi 

Oficer,  Please  your  Highness  ! 

A  herald  claims  admittance. 
Durazzo.  Let  him  in. 

Rupert.   Now  for  disguises;   now  for  masks; 
steel,  silk ; 


Nothing  in  these  days  does  but  maskery. 
Pages  talk,  sing,  ride  with  you,  sleep  beside  you. 
For  years :  behold-ye  I  some  fine  April-day 
They  spring  forth  into  giiis,  with  their  own  &ce6, 
Tri<^,  tendernesses . .  ne'er  a  mark  of  saddle  I 

(Hbralb  enten), 
Bacco  I  this  is  not  one  of  them,  however ! 

Durazzo.  Well,  sir,  your  message. 

Herald.  Herald  from  duke  Otho, 

I  bring  defiance  and  demand  reply. 

Durazzo,  I  know  duke  Otho's  courage,  and  ap- 
plaud 
His  wisdom.    Tell  duke  Otho  fh>m  king  Cario, 
I  would  in  his  place  do  the  veiy  same : 
But,  having  all  I  want»  assure  your  lord 
I  am  contented. 

Eupert.  Blessed  is  content. 

Durazzo,  Now,  should  duke  Otho  ever  catch 
the  reins 
(For  all  things  upon  earth  are  changeable) 
He  can  not  well  refuse  the  turn  he  tries. 
But  will  permit  me  to  contend  with  him 
For  what  at  present  I  propose  to  keep. 

Herald,  If  then  your  Highness  should  refiiae  the 
encounter. 
Which  never  knight^  and  rarely  king,  refuses . . 

Durazzo.  Hold,  sir!  All  kings  are  knights.  The 
alternative  1 

Herald,  None  can  there  be  where  combat  is 
declined. 
He  would  not  urge  in  words  the  queen's  rdease, 
But  bums  to  win  it  from  a  recreant  knight. 

Durazzo.  Did  Otho  say  iti 

Herald.  Standing  here  his  heiald, 

I  have  no  voice  but  his. 

Durazzo,  You  may  have  ears : 

Hear  me  then,  sir  1     You  know,  all  know  at 

Naples, 
The  wife  and  husband  are  as  near  at  present 
As  ever,  though  the  knight  and  lady  noL 
She,  when  she  m^ried  him,  declined  his  love, 
And  never  had  he  hers :  Taranto  won  it^ 
And,  when  he  squandered  it,  'twas  unretiievwL 

Herald,  Is  this,  sir,  for  my  ears  or  for  my  voke  ? 
My  voice  (it  is  a  man's)  will  not  convey  it. 

Durazzo  [to  guardt].    Escort  the  herald  back 
with  honors  due.  [To  JR^urt 

What  think  you,  my  lord  bishop  of  Noceia  1 

Rupert,  Troublesome  times  I  troublesome  times 
indeed! 
My  flock,  my  brethren  at  Nocera,  will. 
Must,  want  me :  but  how  leave  my  prinee,  a  prey 
To  tearing  fiustions,  godless,  kingiees  men ! 

Durazzo,  Never  mind  me,  good  &th^ ! 

Rupert,  Mind  not  you  t 

I  can  not  go ;  I  would  not  for  the  world. 

Durazzo,  The  world  is  of  small  worth  to  holy 
men. 

Rupert.  I  will  not  hence  until  the  storm  be 
past. 

Durazzo,  After  a  storm  the  roads  are  heavier. 
Courage !  my  good  lord  bishop !    We  must  speed 
And  chaunt  our  Vem  Damme  at  Nooera. 
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Rmpert,  Then  would  your  Highness.  . 

l>uraza).  Not  corporeally, 

Bnt^  where  my  bishop  is,  I  am  in  spirit. 

[Goes. 

Rupert  (alone).  So  t  this  is  king . .  and  wit  too ! 
that  *t  not  kingly. 
Can  he  be  ignorant  of  who  I  am  ? 
They  will  show  fragments  of  this  sturdy  frock. 
Whence  every  thread  starts  visible,  when  all 
The  softer  i^ippery,  in  its  due  descent^ 
Drops  from  the  women.  Carlo,  to  the  moths. 


SCENE  IL    APARTMENT  IN  THE  CASTLE  OF 
MUBO. 

MAxnmr  and  Aoatha. 

Maanmxn,  How  fiures  thy  lady  1 

Agatha,  As  one  fiures  who  never 

Must  see  the  peopled  earth,  nor  hear  its  voice 
Kor  know  its  sympathy ;  so  fibres  Giovanna; 
Bnt,  pnre  in  spirit,  rises  o'er  the  racks 
Whereof  our  world  is  only  one  vast  chamber. 

Maximm.  Dost  thou  eigoy  the  gardens,  fields, 
and  forests  1 

Agalha.  Perfectly. 

JIfdMtiiitii.  Hast  a  palfrey  1 

Agatha,  Had  I  ever  1 

Reading  and  needlework  employ  the  day. 

Mcuimin,  Ah!  our  good  mother  little  knew 
what  pests 
Those  needles  and  those  books  are,  to  bright 

eyes; 
lUrals  should  recommend  them,  mothers  no. 
We  will  ride  out  together. 

Agatha,  On  what  horses  ? 

Maximin.  One  brought  me.    Are  the  queen's 
at  grass? 

Affotka,  We  have  none. 

Maanmin,  Thou  art  hale,  Agatha,  but  how  eiijoy 
Perfectly,  as  thou  sayest,  these  domains? 

Agatha,  By  looking  out  at  window  with  the 
queen. 

Mcutimm,  All  the  day  thro*? 

Agatha.  I  read  to  her :  and  then. 

If  she  suspects  it  tires  me,  she  takes  up 
The  volume,  and  pretends  great  interest 
Just  there,  and  rcttds  it  out 

Afatknin,  True  history  ? 

Agatha,  History  she  throws  by. 

Maxknin,  Then  sweet-heart  songs, 

Adventures? 

Agatha,       Some  she  reads,  and  over  some 
Tosses  her  work,  rises,  and  shuts  the  cover. 

Maximin,  I  would  not  shut  the   soug-book. 
There  are  others 
That  show  within  them  gold-and-purple  saints. 
Heads  under  arm,  eyes  upon  platter,  laughing 
At  her  who  carries  them  and  lately  wore  them. 

Agatha,    Such  are  not  wanting. 

Maxmin,  Pleasant  sights  enough  ! 

I  would  fiun  see  them. 

Agatha,  Quite  impossible. 

Maxmin,  On  feast-days  ? 


Agatha,  All  are  in  her  bedroom-closet 

Maxmin,  So !  the  best  books  then  must  be  out 
of  sight, 
As  all  the  best  things  are !    What  are  her  pic- 
tures? 

Agatha,    Chiefly  her  own   lost   fimiily,  and 
those 
She  loved  the  most  in  it 

Maxmin,  0  for  a  glimpse  I 

Tell  me  at  least  who  are  they. 

Agatha,  Good  king  Robert, 

Whose  fiice  she  often  kisses. 

Maximm,  None  more  worth  it  ? 

Agatha,  There  are  the  two  Marias :  one  elate 
With  merriment,  her  eyes  orbs  wing'd  with  flame ; 
Long  deep  and  dark  liie  other's,  and  within 
Whose  cooler  fountains  blissfully  might  bathe 
A  silenter  and  (haply)  purer  love. 

Maximin,  I  should  be  glad  to  look  at  them,  but 
rather 
At  the  kind  queen  hersell 

Agatha,  That  thou  mayest  do. 

Maximin,  Wheal 

Agatha,  Now;  I  think ;  for  having  heard  who 
twas 
That  warned  her  of  her  danger  when  the  duke 
Rode  in,  she  wisht  to  thank  thee.  Come  with  me : 
I  must  first  enter  and  announce  your  name. 

Maximin,  I  thought  you   said  she  knew  it 
Take  your  course. 


SCENE  m     CHAMBER  AT  MtJRO. 
GlOVAHHA.     MaXDHH.     AoATHA. 

Oioranna,  Accept  my  too  few  thanks,  sir,  for 

your  zeal . . 
ACaxitnin,  Fine  air,  my  lady  queen,  in  this 
high  tower ; 
Healthy  as  Hungary ;  may  you  ei\joy  it 
These  many  days  f 

Oiovanna  (PauUng),  I  fiuicied  Hungary 
Was  moister,  leveler,  than  hereabout 
JfoiMiHii.  We  have  a  plain  in  Hungary  on 
which. 
Just  in  the  middle,  all  of  Italy's 
You  shall  pin  down  nor  see  Uiem  frx>m  the  sides. 
And  then  what  cattle  1  horse,  ox,  sheep!  Qod's 

blessing 
Upon  hard-working  men,  like  furlough  soldiers, 
And  rare  sport  at  the  foray,  when  the  Turk 
Might  seize  them  if  we  sent  them  not  to  quarters. 
Here  too  seems  nothing  wanting.    [Looking  round, 
Oiovanna,  A  few  friends 

Were  welcome,  could  they  but  return,  whose  pen 
And  conversation  lightened  former  hours. 
Maximin,  Learned  ones ;  ay? 
Oiovanna,  The  learned  came  around 

me. 
Maximin,  Whistle,  and  they  are  at  the  barley- 
corns, 
Wing  over  wing,  beak  against  beak,  I  warrant 
I  knew  two  holy  friars,  as  holy  men 
As  ever  snored  in  sackcloth  sSter  sinning, 
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And  they  were  learned.     What  now  was  the  up- 
shot 1 
I  should  have  said  one's  cracifiz  was  white. 
The  other's  black.    Thej  plied  mild  arguments 
In  disputation.    Brother,  was  the  term 
At  first,  then  mr,  then  nothing  wone  than  devU, 
But  those  fiiir  words,  like  all  fiur  things^  soon 

dropt 
Fists  were  held  up,  grins  in  the  fiice  grew  rife, 
Teeth  (tho'  in  these  one  had  the  better  of  it 
By  half  a  score)  were  closed  like  money-boxes 
AgEunst  the  sinner  damnM  for  poverty. 
At  last  the  learned  and  religious  men 
^ell  to  it  mainly,  crucifix  in  hand, 
Until  no  splinter,  ebony  or  linden. 
Was  left,  of  bulk  to  mi^e  a  toothpick  of. 
Agatha,  Brother  1  such  speech  is  here  irreve* 

rent. 
Cfiownna,  Let  him  speak  on :  we  are  not  queens 

all  day. 
Soldiers  are  rivals  of  the  hierarchs, 
And  prone  to  jealousy,  as  less  at  ease. 
Less  wealthy,  and,  altho'  the  props  of  power. 
Less  powerftil  and  commanding. 

Maximin.  Never  queen 

Spoke  truer.    I  bear  lusty  hate  to  them. 
Agaiha,  Again?     O   ICaximin!    before   our 

princes 
We  never  hate  nor  love. 

Mcttknin.  Then,  lady,  I 

Am  your  worst  vassal. 
OiofDcmna,  How  1 

Mcusmin,  Being  taught  to  hate  you . . 

Qod  pardon  me!    None  but  the  frockt  could 

teach 
So  fiUse  a  creed.    But  now  the  heart  let  loose 
Swings  quite  the  other  way.    Folks-  say  they  love 
Their  princes:  sure  th^  must  have  wronged 

them  first. 
I  turned  away  mine  eyes  fiK>m  your  young  beauty. 
And  muttered  to  my  beard,  and  made  it  quiver 
With  my  hard  breathing  of  hard  thoughts :  but 

now 
Conspirators  shall  come  in  vain  against  you : 
Here  is  the  sUl  they  tread  upon  who  enter. 

[Striikig  hi$  breatt. 


SCENE  IV.    RUPERTS  CLOISTER. 

Rupert  {alone).  F^ty  sworn,  should  I  retract  so 

sooni 
I  will  live  quiet . .  no  more  crimes  for  me . . 
When  this  is  fiiirly  over . .  for  a  crime 
It  surely  is . .  albeit  much  holier  men 
Have  done  much  worse  and  died  in  odour  after. 
They  were  spare  men,  and  had  poor  appetites. 
And  wanted  little  sleep.    '  Twont  do  with  me. 
Beside,  I  must  get  over  this  bad  habit 
Of  talking  to  myself.    One  day  or  other 
Some  fool  may  read  me,  mark  me,  and  do  hurt. 
And  fhrthermore . .  when  highest  dignities 
Invest  us,  what  is  there  to  think  about  1 
What  need  for  cleverness  Vit,  circumspection. 


Or  harm  to  any . .  who  keep  still,  Bubmissi, 
And  brush  not  in  attempting  to  pass  by. 

SCENE  V. 
Stephen  eiUer$, 
So,  Stephen  f  we  Hungarians  are  sent  off. 

Stephen.  Tour  Reverence  is  made  bishop,  we 
hearsay: 
As  for  all  us .  . 

Rupert,  Lupins . .  when  times  are  good. 

Ah !  thou  hast  bowe^ ;  Uiou  canst  pity  oUien. 

Stq>hen,  I  can  myself. 

Rupert.  I  all  my  countiymea. 

I  have  been  lately  in  that  happy  realm 
Our  native  land.  IWhisperf. 

Her  kings  should  govern  here. 

Stephen,  And  everywhere.    What  loyal  sobject 
doubts 
His  prince's  right  over  all  other  princes  ? 

Rupert,  Here  ifre  sad  discontents.    The  prince 
Butello, 
Nephew  of  His  Beatitude  the  Pope, 
Can  not  yet  touch  this  principality. 
Durazzo,  our  sharp  king,  snatches  it  back, 
Altho'  the  kingdom  was  bestowed  on  him 
Under  this  compact 

Stephen,  He  wiU  bring  down  bull 

And  thunder  on  his  crown.    The  pope's  own 
nephew  I 

Rupert,  No  less  a  man. 

Stephen,  If  there's  pope's  blood  in  him 

He  wont  stand  robbery. 

RuperL  We  owe  obedience 

To  kings . .  unless  a  higher  authority 
Dissolves  it. 

Stephen.  Doubtiees :  but  what  kings  1 

our  own 
SayL 

Rupert,        0  Stephen !  say  it,  say  it  softly. 
Few  ears  can  open  and  can  dose  like  mine: 

Stephen  (aeide).   Ah  I  how  good  men  all  over 
are  maligned! 

Rupert.   I  would  not  trust  another  soul  on 
earth.  . 
But  others  must  be  trusted.    Lucky  th^ 
Who  first  bring  over  to  right  ways  the  brave. 
First  climb  the  pole  and  strip  the  gariand  off 
With  all  its  gold  about  it    Then  what  shoots ! 
What  hugs  <  what  ofiers !  dowers,  in  chesta,  in 

fimns. . 
Ah !  these  are  worldly  things  too  fondly  prized  ■ 
But  there  are  what  lie  deeper;  the  true- praise 
Of  loyalty,  of  sanctity. 

Stephen  (pondering).  *TiB  pleasant 

To  look  into  warm  chest  with  well-wrought  hinges 
That  turn  half-yearly.    Pleasant  too  are  &nna 
When  harvest-moons  hang  over  them,  and  wanes 
Jolt  in  the  iron-tinged  rut,  and  the  white  ox 
Is  caird  by  name,  and  patted  ere  pull'd  on. 

RuperL  These  are  all  thine.    I  have  lived  many 
days 
And  never  known  that  man  unprosperous 
Who  served  our  holy  church  in  high  emprise. 
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Stephen,  If  so,  I  wish  I  could. 

Rupert.  Wish  we  had  kings 

Who  keep  their  words  like  ours  of  Hungaiy. 

Stephen,  Jost 

RtqterL         I  have  half  a  mind  to  let  Elizabeth 
Know  what  a  zealous  subject,  idiat  a  braye. 
Her  daughter  has  at  Naples. 

Stephen.  Would  she  give  me 

(For  thanks  in  these  hard  times  are  windy) 

mon^t 
Think  you) 

BvperL  DonH  squander  all  away.    Few 

know 
Its  power,  its  privilege.    It  dubs  the  noble. 
It  raises  from  the  dust  the  man  as  light. 
It  turns  frowns  into  smiles,  it  makes  the  breath 
Of  sore  decrepitude  breathe  fresh  as  mom 
Into  maternal  ear  and  virgin  breast 

Stephen,  Is  that  aU  it  can  dol    I  see  much 
&rther. 
I  see  full  twenty  hens  upon  the  perch, 
I  see  &t  cheese  moist  as  a  charnel-house, 
I  see  hogs'  snouts  under  the  door,  I  see 
Flitches  of  bacon  in  the  rack  above. 

Rupert.  Rational  sights  I  fiiir  hopes !  unguilty 
wishes! 
I  am  resolved :  I  can  refrain  no  longer : 
Thou  art  the  man  for  prince  to  rest  upon, 
The  plain,  sound,  sensible,  straitforward  man, 
No  courtier.  .  or  not  much  of  one .  .but  fit 
To  show  courts  what  they  should  be.    Hide  this 

letter. 
Mind !  if  thou  losest  it,  or  let'st  an  eye 
Glance  on  it»  I  may  want  the  power  again 
To  serve  thee :  thou  art  ruin'd.    The  new  king 
Might  chide  and  chafe  should  Rupert  ask  ano^er 
To  forward  any  suit  he  would  prder 
For  friend  or  kindred.    Since  thou  must  return 
To  Hungary,  thou  shalt  not  go  iU-fbd. 
^Tis  to  tibe  queen's  confessor;  look  at  it ; 
Now  put  it  up ;  now,  godson  of  our  Saint  I 
Take  this  poor  purse,  and,  honest  soul!  this 

blessing. 
Guides  thou  shalt  have  aU  the  first  day,  and  rules 
How  to  go  forward  on  the  road :  so  speed  thee ! 


ACT  IV. 
SCENE  L    CASTLE  OF  MURO. 

GlOVANRA,  AOATHA. 

OiovoapujL  Long  have  we  lived  in  one  imprison- 
ment; 
Our  tears  have  darkened  many  a  thread  about 
Bach  distaff,  at  the  whitening  half-spent  fire 
On  winter-night ;  many  a  one  when  deep  purple 
Cloath'd  yonder  mountiun  after  summer-day. 
And  one  sole  bird  was  singing,  sad  though  free. 
Death,  like  all  others,  hath  forgotten  me. 
And  grief,  methinks,  now  growing  old,  grows 
lighter. 
Agatha.  To  see  you  smile  amid  your  grief,  con- 
soles me. 


Oiavanna.  I  never  wanted  confidence  in  you, 
Yet  never  have  I  opened  my  full  mind, 
Keeping  some  thoughts  secreted,  altho'  bent 
To  draw  them  out  before  you.    Th^  have  kin 
Like  letters  which,  however  long  desired. 
We  cover  with  the  hand  upon  the  table 
And  dare  not  open. 

Agatha.  If  relief  there  be. 

Why  pause  ?  if  not,  why  blame  your  diffidence  1 

Oiavanna.  Fostered  too  fondly,  I  shot  up  too 
taU 
In  happiness :  it  wasted  soon.    Taranto 
Had  my  first  love ;  Andrea  my  first  vow. 
And  warm  affection,  which  shuts  out  sometimes 
Love,  rather  than  embraces  it    To  lose  him 
Pained  me,  God  knows !  and  worse   (so  lost  ^ 

than^ 
The  wild  reports  Hungarians  spread  about  me. 
My  first  admirer  was  my  first  avenger. 
He,  laying  at  my  feet  his  conquering  sword. 
Withdrew.  Two  years  elapst,  he  urged  the  dangers 
That  stUl  encompast  me ;  recalled  our  walks. 
Our  studies,  our  reproofe  for  idling,  smiled 
By  (0  kind  man !)  the  grand&ther  of  both. 
I  bade  him  hope.    Hope  springs  up  at  that  word 
And  disappears ;  Love,  radiant  Love,  alights. 
Taranto  was  my  joy ;  my  heart  was  fiill : 
Alas !  how  little  can  the  full  heart  spare  1 
I  paus'd .  .  because  I  ill  might  utter  it .  . 
In  time  he  tum'd  his  fimdes  to  another. 
Wretchedest  of  the  wretched  was  I  now ; 
But  gentle  tones  much  comforted  my  anguish, 
Until  they  ended ;  then  loud  throbs  confosed 
The  treasured  words ;  then  heavy  sleep  oppreet  me. 
I  was asha^ied .  .lam ashamed .  . yet  (am.I 
Unwomanly  to  own  iti)  when  he  loved 
One  only,  I  was  driven  to  despair; 
Wheii  more .  .  Adieu  Taramto!  cried  my  heart 
And  almost  sank  thro*  sorrow  into  peace. 
0  that  fresh  crimes  in  him  should  solace  met 
My  life  of  love  was  over,  when  his  spirit 
Flew  from  my  lips,  and  carried  my  forgiveness 
On  high,  for  Heaven's. 

Wars  burst  forth  again ; 
He  who  defended  me  firom  their  assaults 
Saw  in  me  what  to  love,  but  whom  to  love 
He  found  not  in  me. 

'^  If  my  confidence. 
My  gratitude,'*  said  I,  "suffice  thee,  Otho, 
Here  is  my  hand." 

He  took  ii,  and  he  wept. 
Brave  man !  and  let  me  also  weep  for  thee ! 

AgaJOuu  Not  beauteous  youth  enrobed  in  royal 
purple 
And  bright  with  early  hope,  have  moved  you  so. 

CHotoiima.  Record  not  either ;  let  me  dwell  on 
Otho; 
The  thoughts  of  him  sink  deeper  in  my  pillow ; 
His  valiant  heart  and  true  one  bleeds  for  me. 

SCENE  n.    COURT-TARD  OF  MURO. 
Maximih  amd  Stiphbh. 
Stephen.  Maximin  f  art  thou  close  1 
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Maximin,  Tea,  close  enough, 

Aliho  I  have  the  whole  ooazt-yard  to  cool  in. 

Stephen,  I  meant  not  that. 

Maximin,  A  baton  to  a  pike 

Thou  didst  not ;  else  t^on  hadst  not  spoken  it. 

Stephen.  Some  folks  think  better  of  my  under- 
standing. 

Maximin,  None  of  thy  heart :  give  me  thy  fist 
then,  Stephen. 

Steph^,  That  sets  all  right 

Maximin.  What  brought  thee  hither  1 

Stephen.  Whati 

Mcuamin.  Hast  secrets  ? 

Stephen.  None  worth  knowing. 

lidixinUn,  No-man  has : 

They  never  did  anyone  good. 

^ephen.  They  may. 

Mazimin !  hast  commands  for  Hungary  ? 

Maximin.  For  Hungary  1 

SUphen.  What !  is  there  no  such  place  ? 

Maaimin.^  No,  by  my  soul !  nor  ever  will  for  me. 
Were  not  my  sister  here  about  her  duty, 
I  could  knock  out  my  brains  against  the  wall 
To  think  of  Hungary. 

Stephen.  Tet  thou  hast  there 

No  croft,  no  homestead,  pullet,  chick. 

M(mmin.  Hast  thou  1 

St^hen.  I  am  a  man  at  last.  Wert  thou  but  one ! 

Maximin.  Stephen,  we  will  not  quarrel 

Stephen.  I  am  rich 

I  meant  to  say. 

Maximin.  So  far  so  well :  however, 

Not  some  bold  thief  who  stands  some  ages  back 
(Tho*  better  there  than  nearer)  nor  some  bolder 
Who  twists  God's  word  and  overturns  his  scales, 
Nor  steel,  nor  soil  in  any  quantity. 
Nor  gold,  whose  chain  encompasses  the  globe. 
Nor  even  courage,  Stephen,  is  sufficient 
To  make  a  man  :  one  breath  on  Woman's  wrongs. 
Lifting  the  heart,  does  that 

Stephen.  And  other  things. 

Maximin.  Chick,  pullet,  homestead,  croft;  are 
these  our  makers? 

Stephen.  I  have  them  in  this  lining,  one  and  all 

Maximin  (nupecHng.)   Stephen  I  I  could  show 
thee  the  duplicate 
In  the  same  hand.    He  who  fizt  me  at  Muro 
Will  fix  thee  too  in  some  such  place  as  firmly. 
What !  hast  no  heart  for  castles  %  art  low-minded  1 
How !  with  chick,  puUet,  homestead,  croft  1    Sit 

down: 
Thou  didst  not  sweat  so  after  all  thy  walk 
As  thou  dost  now.    What  ails  thee,  man  1 

Stephen.  What  ails  me  1 

Nothing. 

Maximin.  But  did  Fra  Rupert,  did  he  truly 
Clap  thee  up  here  1  Cleverly  done  I    Don't  blame 
him. 

Stephen.  Blame  him  I  if  friar  he  were  not,  and 
moreover 
The  tadpole  of  a  bishop,  by  the  martyr ! 
I  would  run  back  and  grapple  with  his  weazon. 

Maximin.  He   is  too  cimning  for  us    simple 
men. 


Stephen,  For  thee,  it  seems,  he  has  been   .   . 
but  for  me, 
I,  man  or  child,  Was  never  yet  out-witted. 

Maximin.  Ah  1  we  all  think  so ;  yet  all  are,  by 
weaker. 
And  now  about  the  letter. 

Stephen.  Thee  he  trusted ; 

I  know  he  did ;  show  me  the  duplicate. 

Maximin.  Duplicates  are  not  written  first  nor 
shown  first 
How  many  men  art  good  against  1 

Stephen.  One  only. 

Manmin,   Then  five  might  overmaster  thee 
and  gag  thee. 
And  five  are  ready  in  the  Apennines ; 
If  I  knew  where  exactly,  I  would  tell  thee. 

Stephen.  A  fiend  of  hell  in  frock ! 

Mcmmin.  No,  not  so  bad : 

He,  withput  blame  or  danger  on  thy  part, 
Shall  build  thy  fortune. 

Stephen.  He  1  I  scorn  the  thief. . 

Beside . .  he  would  not 

Madmin.  Would  or  not,  he  shalL 

[STBPHS3I  heatatet. 
Am  I  an  honest  man  1 

Stephen  Why !  as  men  go. 

Maximin.  Give  me  the  letter  then,  and,  on  my 
life. 
It  shall  do  more  and  better  for  thee  much 
Than  pUu^  in  any  other  hands  but  mine. 

[Af^  Officer  jMoia. 
Ho !  Captain  1  see  an  honest  man  at  last, 

[Qifing  Aim  ike  letUr. 
And  you  the  very  one  he  came  about 

Stq>hen  {threatemng  MAxnmr.)  Traitor ! 

Maximin.  A  traitor,  with  a  vengeance,  is  he. 

Stephen.  Hangman!  I 

Maximin,  Thou  needst  not  call  him;  he  will 
come 
Presently.  [To  the  Officer. 

This  poor  hind  hath  saved  the  prince 
From  insurrection,  from  invasion.    Read.  | 

[Officer  rtait.    \ 
The  royal  fitvour  will  shine  warm  upon 
One  friend  of  mine. 

Ofieer.  Be  sure :  he  will  be  made. 

'Tis  but  our  service . .  We  must  not  complain  .  . 
Tho'  there  are  things,  of  late,  which  soldiers'  crops 
Swell  high  against    We  captains . .  < 

Maximin.  Ay,  we  captains ! . . 

Ofioer.  I  must  be  gone  to  Naples;  bo  must 
thou 
My  gallant  grey-coat  [Goe9  <mL 

MajFimin.  Tell  me  how  thou  earnest 

To  Muro,  of  all  places  in  the  world. 
It  lies  so  wide  of  any  road  to  Hung^ary. 

Stephen.  Fra  Rupert  bade  me  follow  at  mid<day 
A  band  of  holy  mendicants,  due-south. 
To  baffle  all  suspicion :  the  next  mom 
To  cross  the  mountains  on  my  left,  and  turn 
Northward,  and  then  take  boat  by  Pesaro. 
While  they  were  stretcht  along  the  levelest  tiles 
In  the  best  chamber . .  being  mendicants . . 
Each  on  lus  sheepskin  . .  for  they  love  soft  lying . . 
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Of  grand  fmn-lioiise ;  and  while  nighthawk  and 

grillo 
Fought  for  it  which  shonld  sing  them  first  to  deep ; 
And  while  aside  thern^  in  brass  pot  nn&thom'd, 
The  rich  goat-whey  was  ripening  for  next  break- 

fust, 
I  thought  of  my  &r  sheep  and  my  near  Mend ; 
My  near  friend  first ;  and  so,  by  luck,  here  am  I. 
ifcuimm.    But  how  didst  dream  that   thou 

shouldst  find  me  herel 
SUjika^.  Who,  in  the  Virgin's  name,  should  first 

step  up. 
After  I  bade  the  mendicants  good-bye, 
Who  but  Augustin !    Much  about  our  country. 
Mops,  wakes,  fiurs,  may-poles,   gipsy-girls,   and 

fortunes, 
When  suddenly,  as  one  that  knew  them  all. 
He  whispered  thou  wert  at  this  Muro  here. 
Some  twenty  miles,  or  near  upon  it,  ofiT. 
I  must  fiiin  see  thee.    After  three  hours*  walk 
I  ask  the  distance :  twenty-five  miles  scant 
At  night  I  supt  and  slept  with  an  old  shepherd : 
His  dog  soon  crope  betwixt  us,  so  genteely, 
I  should  hare  never  known  it,  but  his  nose 
Was  cold  against  my  ear,  and,  when  I  tum*d, 
A  snag  or  two  was  at  it . .  without  harm. 
Morning  blew  sharp  upon  us  from  the  hills. 
**  How  &r  are  we  firom  Muro,  my  good  man  1" 
Said  I,  and  dipt  my  olive  in  the  salt 
"  Scant  thirty  nules."    Let  never  man  believe 
In  luck  1    I  overturned  the  salt,  alert 
To  hurry  on ;  yet  here  thou  seest  me,  rich . . 
Sleeping  six  hours  in  winter,  five  in  summer. 
Maamin,  (pondering.)  Augustin  told  thee  I  was 

here !    Augustin ! 
How  should  he  know  1    One  only  knew  beside 
The  friar :  he  never  would  have  teld :  she  told 

him.  [WaUct  about  impoHently, 

Augustin  has  smooth  locks  and  fresh  complexion. 
And  heels  for  dance  and  voice  for  dulcimer. 
Bare  articles  at  finding  secrets  out : 
But»  with  thy  slanting  fiioe,  and  arm  curl'd  round 
The  indde  canework  of  a  padded  chair. 
And  leg  oblique  slid  negligently  under. 
If  thou  wouldst  keep  them  nicely  in  repair 
Ferret  no  more  my  secrets  out,  Augustin  I 
Ofieer{raumed),  Beady  1  my  dapple  grey !  ready 

for  Naples  1 
Stephen.  Not  without  Maximin.    By  his  advice 
I  callM  you  in  to  help  us :  he  shall  have 
His  share. 
Maximin,  When  our  blythe  king  ssnfh  up  the 

windy 
And  sees  the  clouds  roll  mainly  from  the  north. 
And  finds  Giovanna's  enemies  advance. 
He  may  be  kinder  to  her :  so,  commander. 
If  you  believe  I  did  my  duty  now. 
Let  me  confirm  the  letter  you  convey. 
Ofieer.  Canst  thou  iAd  aught  ? 
Mcunmn.        Much,  were  there  much  required. 
Ofieer,  Ck>me  then  along :  we  will  drink  gold 

to-morrow. 
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Rupert  (alone).  I  must  have  peace :  I  can  not 
live  without  it : 
Only  few  years  (who  knows)  may  yet  remain. 
They  shall  not  hurt  the  queen :  in  part  the  harm 
Would  be  my  doing.    But  then  Maximin  . . 
He  too . .  yet  why  not  let  him  die  in  battle  ? 
Battles  there  will  be  :  kings  are  all  tenacious 
Of  their  king-life  :  Italians  are  astute, 
Hungarians  valiant :  two  stout  swords  must  clash 
Before  one  break. 

That  Agatha,  that  Agatha 
Troubles  me  most  of  all !  Suppose  she  comes 
Into  my  very  palace  at  Nocera, 
And  tells  the  people  what  the  bishop  did  ! 
Never  was  blow  cruel  like  this  since  Herod. 
Giovanna  must  then  live,  if  for  her  sake 
Alone ;  for  such  her  tenderness,  her  truth, 
She  11  not  abandon  her  while  life  remains. 


SCENE  lY.  PALACE  IN  NAPLES. 

DuRAZzo.    Chamcellor.    Privt-oouhsbllobs. 

Durazzo,  Speak,  my  lord  chancellor :  you  now 
have  read 
The  letter  through :  can  doubt  remain  upon  it  1 

[Chahoellob  ikakee  hit  head. 
Gentleman  !  you  have  heard  it :  what  think  you  ? 
Firtt  Countdlor.  Traitorous,  if  there  be  treason. 
Second  Counsellor.  Sentence  then. 

Chancellor.   Powerful  is  Rupert:  many  think 
him  saintly. 
All  know  him  wise  and  wary  :  he  has  friends 
In  eveiy  house,  and  most  among  the  women. 
Such  men  are  dangerous  to  impeach :  beside. 
Being  now  bishop  .  . 

Durazzo,  Not  quite  yet :  appointed. 

Not  seated. 

Chanedlor.  Nol  This  changes  the  whole  aspect. 
Once  bearing  that  high  dignity,  once  throned . . 
Durazzo.  I  like  no  thrones  that  narrow  mine 
too  much,  [them. 

And  wonder  wherefore  clergymen  should  mount 
Chancellor,  However,  sir,  since  such  hath  been 
the  custom 
From  barbarous  times . . 
Durazzo.  Till  times  herein  as  barbarous . . 

Chancellor.  , ,  We  must  observe  the  usage  of  the 
realm. 
And  keep  our  hands  from  touching  things  held 

sacrod. 
Few  days  ago,  for  lighter  crimes  the  friar 
Might  have  been  punisht  with  severity. 
Firtt  Countellor,  Even  now,  although  his  l^gs 
beg^  to  sprout 
With  scarlet  plumage,  we  may  crop  his  crest ; 
But  better  on  the  beun  than  in  the  yard. 

Third  Countellor.    It    would   put   by   much 

bickering. 
Fourth  Countellor.  There  are  many 
Expectants,  holy  men,  who  would  condemn 
In  any  court  ecclesiastical 
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Appeal  BO  manifest  to  foreign  force. 

And  strip  him  to  the  skin  to  wash  him  dean. 

Fifth  Counsdlor.  And  there  are  civil  laws  which 
tread  on  velret 
And  leave  no  scandal  when  they  pass  the  door^ 
Modest  and  mild  and  beautifully  drest» 
And  void  of  all  loquacity,  all  pomp ; 
They,  should  you  ask  them  what  they  are,  reply 
"  We  are  not  laws ;  we  are  prerogatives.** 

Carlo,  Paoluccio  I  wit  may  give  the  best  advice. 
Far  be  firom  me  all  violence.    If  the  criminal 
Be  strong  and  boisterous,  the  ecclesiastical 
Craving  and  crafty,  swift  or  slow  at  pleasure, 
At  least  our  civil  laws  are  excellent^ 
And  what  you  call  prerogatives  are  civil. 

Paoluceio.  I  class  them  so. 

Many  at  once.  They  are  the  best  of  all. 

Carlo,  I  will  pursue  this  counseL 

You  may  rise. 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  L     CASTLE  OF  MURO. 

GiovANNA.    Aqatha.    Otho.    Officcrs. 

Oioranna,  What  shouts  are  those  ?  whose  voice, 
above  them  all. 
Above  the  neighing  horse  and  trumpet's  clang, 
Calls  to  the  rescue  1    Can  I  doubtl . . 

My  Otho! 
My  Otho  !  rush  not  rashly  into  fight : 
Thou  canst  not  free  me. 

Agatha,  He  has  beat  them  off . . 

He  enters. 
Ogker.        Yes,  he  enters. 
Otho  (wounded  mortaUy),       Take  the  ransom  . . 
'Tis  small . .  'tis  only  one  worn  life . .  and  loose  her. 
Giooanna,  Not  from  thy  neck,  my  Otho,  while 
thou  livest, 
Or  while  I  live. 

Otho,  Giovanna  hath  embraced  me . . 

I  now  have  lived . .  life  should  be  over  now. 
Ofieer,  His  breath  is  gone :  bear*  him  away : 
the  king       [PokU$  to  the  Quebn,  leho  mtoons. 
May  have  commands  for  her. 

Affothck        My  queen  !  my  queen  I 
My  friend  I  my  comforter  I    Oh !  that  no  more. 

[PaUi, 

SCENE  n.  PALACE,  NAPLES. 

Mabqaeita.    Durazzo. 

Margarita,  I  can  not  see  what  mighty  things 
indeed 
My  aunt  Giovanna  ever  did  for  me  : 
Omyoul 

Dwrazto,  They  long  are  over,  if  she  did. 

MargctrUfii.  Beside.. 

Durazzo,  Now  what  beside  ? 

Margarita,  I  had  almost 

Said  such  a  foolish  thing ! 

Durazzo,  Yon  I  Margarita  t 

Margaritfjk,  I  was  about  to  say  she  did  no  more 
For  me  than  yon.    If  she  loved  me,  she  loved  me 
Because  she  loved  my  mother,  her  own  sister; 
Where  is  the  wonder  1  where  the  merit  1 


Dwratao,  None. 

Margarita,  She  even  loved  another  sister,  her 
Whom  people  call'd  FimmOta ;  God  knows  why ; 
No    Christian     name,    nought    ChziByan>like 

about  it. 
She  was  the  one  of  Sicily,  who  fiemded 
(0  shame  upon  her !)  somebody . .  a  writer. 

Durazzo,  What  writer? 

Margarita,  Is  not  that  enough  t  a  wiiler ! 

Durazzo,  There  is  not  much  to  thank  her  for, 
if  aU 
Partake  of  her  affection,  even  those 
Who  sink  so  low. 

Margarita,  She  played  with  you  the  most ; 

Perhaps  because  she  thought  you  like  her  child. 
She  did  show  pleasure  when  she  fondled  me; 
But  'twas  not  to  make  me  the  happier. 
Although  it  did  so,  but  herself . .  hersdC 
Yet,  Carlo,  would  you  think  it  I  there  are  times 
When  I  am  ready  to  desire  of  you 
That  you  would  let  her  out  of  sudi  a  dea 
At  Muro. 

Durazzo.  Had  you  mentioned  it  before. 
As  wishing  it . .  why,  then  indeed . . 

Margarita,  So,  then. 

You  would  have  let  her  out  %  How  very  kind  I 

Durazzo.  If  we  could  have  persuaded  her  to  ga 

Margarita,  Persuaded  her  1  what!  out  of  priaont 

Durazzo,  Do  not 

Term  it  so  harshly :  who  can  bear  to  hear 
Of  prisons  1 

Margarita,  Is  the  tower  indeed  not  loekt 
Nor  bolted  1 

Durazzo,  People  would  run  into  it 
And  trouble  her  devotions.    At  this  time 
She  needs  them  most  particulariy. 

Margarita,  Why  ? 

Durazzo,  Her  health  declines. 

Margarita.  Is  she  in  danger! 

Durazzo,  Some. 

Margarita.  Imminent? 

Durazzo.  There  are  fears. 

Margarita,  About  her  life  t 

Durazzo.  Men  shake  their  heads. 

Margarita,  0  Carlo  I  O  my  Carlo ! 

I  have  .  .  (will God  foigive met)  been nngrateliiL 
And  all  this  time  I  .  .  when,  but  one  nMOMni 

ofit  .  . 
My  hand  in  hers,  or  hen  upon  my  head  .  . 

Durazzo.  Hush  I  Margarita  1  thou'rt  a  queen : 
becahn. 
And  worthy  of  the  station  we  eigoy. 

[Heloadaimo^ 

SCENE  m.    PALACE,  NAPLES. 
High  Stewabd.    Chaxbbblain.    CHABODdE^iL 

DVRAICO. 

Chawherlain.  Waxy  and  slow  is  this  onr  ^an- 
cellor. 
Where  title-deeds  are  fluttering  in  suspense ; 
The  perill'd  life  and  honour  of  his.queen 
He  passes  as  he  would  a  wretch  in  chains 
On  the  road-side,  saying.  So  !  there  thou  art  I 
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Lord  H\qk  Sieward,  We  want  rach  men's  reli- 
gion, ilieir  sound  sense, 
Coolness,  delibention,  ponderous  fronts 
BhMul  md  dark  eyebrow.    Much  of  dignity 
Bererence  and  awe,  bnild  on  these  crags  alone. 

Lord  Ckamberlam,  Te  have  them  all  in  one.    I 
hear  his  foot : 
The  king  steps  lighter :  both  adraaoe. 

Lord  High  Siewatd.  Whocome 

Behind  t  for  there  are  many. 

(DuEAszo,  Chavoellob,  ComrsBLLOBs,  enter.) 

Dttrazgo.  Take  your  seats. 

Gentlemen  I  ye  have  heard  with  indignation 
The  rash  attempt  against  my  peace  and  yours, 
Hade  by  the  Suabian,  husband  of  Oiovanna. 

Lord  Ckamberlam,  We  hear,  by  Heaven's  pro- 
tection of  your  Highness, 
ItfidTd. 

Lord  High  Steward,  And  that  he  fell  in  the  at- 
tempt. 

Durazzo.  Desperate,  hecut  his  way,  tho*wounded, 
thro' 
My  bravest  troops,  but  could  not  force  the  gate ; 
Horsemen  are  weak  at  walls  nine  &thoms  high ; 
He  had  scarce  twenty  with  him. 

CkaneeUor.  There  he  paid 

His  forfeit  life,  declared  already  traitor. 

Dmrazzo,  On  this  we  are  not  met,  but  to  deli- 
berate 
On  the  state's  safety.    My  lord-chancellor, 
Is  the  queen  guilty  1 

Chancellor  (ttarU).  We  must  try  her  first, 
Privately ;  then  decide. 

DmrattBo,  Yea,  privately ; 

So  pleaseth  me.    Take  then  your  secretaries 
And  question  her ;  decorously,  humanely. 


8cenb  iv.  castlb  op  muro. 

Chahcbllos.    High  Stbwabd. 

SlORBTAaiXS. 

ChameeUor.  Lady !  we  have  heard  aU,  and  only 
ask 
(For  the  realm's  weal)  your  Highness  will  vouchsafe 
To  sign  this  parchment 

Gwaima{TakmgU),    What  contains  it  1 

ChanoeUor.     Peace. 

Giomnma,  I  then  would  sign  it  with  my  blood  ; 
but  blood 
Runmng  from  royal  veins  never  sign'd  peace. 

{Readt.) 
It  seems  I  am  required  to  abdicate 
In  &vor  of  Duke  Carlo  of  Durazzo. 

Chancdlor.  Even  so. 

Gio9amua  (To  the  othert).  To  you  I  turn  me,  gen- 
ticmen! 
If  ever  you  are  told  that  I  admitted 
His  nijnst  claims,  if  ever  you  behold 
Sign'd,  as  you  fimcy,  by  my  hand  the  parchment 
That  waives  our  kingdom  from  its  rightfril  heir, 
Believe  it  not :  only  believe  these  tears, 
Of  idiich  no  fidse  one  ever  fell  from  me 
Among  the  many  'twas  mf  fiite  to  shed. 


I  want  not  yours ;  they  come  too  late,  my  friends; 
Farewell,  then !     Tou  may  live  and  serve  your 

countiy ; 
These  walls  are  mine,  and  nothing  now  beyond. 


8CBNBT.    NAPLES. 

Maxdos.    SrapHur. 

MaacMn,  Among  the  idle  and  the  fortunate 
Never  drops  one  but  catafidc  and  canopy 
Are  ready  for  him :  organ  raves  above, 
And  songsters  wring  their  hands  and  push  dull 

rhymes 
Into  dull  ears  that  worse  than  wax  hath  stopt, 
And  cherubs  puff  their  cheeks  and  ciy  half-split 
With  striding  so  across  his  monument. 
Name  me  one  honest  man  for  whom  such  plays 
Were  ever  acted. 

They  will  ne'er  lay  Otho 
With  kindred  day  1  no  helm,  no  boot  beside 
His  hurried  bier  t  no  stamp  of  stately  soldier 
^ngry  with  grief  and  swearing  hot  revenge. 
Until  even  the  paid  priest  turns  round  and  winks. 
I  will  away :  sick,  weary  .  . 

(Stiphbv  enien.) 

Stephen.  Hast  thou  heard 

The  saddest  thing? 

Maximin,  Heard  iti . .  committed  it> 

Say  rather.    But  for  thee  and  thy  curst  gold. 
Which,  like  magician's,  turns  to  dust,  I  trow, 
I  had  received  him  in  the  gate,  and  brought 
The  treasure  of  his  soul  before  his  eyes : 
He  had  not  closed  them  so. 

Stephen,  Worst  of  it  all 

Is  the  queen's  death. 

Maximin.  The  queen's  1 

Stephen.  They  stifled  her 

With  her  own  pillow. 

Majnmh,  Who  says  that  ? 

Stephen,  The  man 

Runs  wild  who  did  it,  through  the  streets,  and 

howls  it» 
Then  imitates  her  voice,  and  softly  sobs 
"  Lay  me  in  SaiUa  Chiara.** 


8CBNB  VL    NAPLES.    BEFORR  THE  PALACE. 
AMONG  GUARDS. 

Maxixih.    Durazzo. 

Maximin,  Gallant  prince ! 

Conqueror  of  more  than  men,  of  more  than  heroes  t 
What  may  that  soldier  merit  who  deserts 
Hia  poet,  and  lets  the  enemy  to  the  tent  1 

DurazMo,  Death  is  the  sentence. 

Maximin,  Sign  that  sentence  then. 

I  shall  be  found  beside  a  new-made  grave 
In  Santa  Chiaim. 

Duraxao,         Art  thou  mad  ? 

Maximin.  I  shall  be 

If  you  delay. 

Diinu»>(7V>  Guards).  See  thismaninto  Hungary. 
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SCENE  Vn.    NAPLES.    MONASTERY  GARDEN. 

Bupert  (A  lone,)  There  are  some  pleaanres  serious 
men  sigh  over, 
And  there  are  others  maniacs  hug  in  chains : 
I  wonder  what  they  are  :  I  would  exchange 
All  mine  for  either,  all  that  e'er  were  mine. 
I  have  been  sadly  treated  my  whole  life, 
Craelly  slighted,  shamefully  maligned : 
And  this  too  will  be  Uid  upon  my  shoulders. 
If  men  are  witty,  all  the  wit  of  others 
Bespangles  them ;  if  criminal,  all  crimes 
Are  shoveled  to  their  doors. 

God  knows  how  truly 
I  wisht  her  life ;  not  her  imprisonment 
More  truly.    Maximin  and  Agatha 
In  the  queen's  life  would  never  have  come  forth. 

Men  of  late  years  have  handled  me  so  roughly, 
I  am  become  less  gentle  than  I  was. 
Derision,  soofEs  and  scorns,  must  be  rebufl, 
Or  we  can  do  no  good  in  act  or  counsel 
Respect  is  needful,  is  our  air,  our  day, 
'Tis  in  the  sight  of  men  we  see  ourselves, 
Without  it  we  are  dark  and  halt  and  speechless. 
Religion  in  respect  and  power  hath  being, 
And  perishes  without  them.    Power  I  hold : 
Why  shun  men's  looks)  why  my  own  thoughts? 

..afraidi 
No,  I  am  not  afraid :  but  phantasies 
Long  dwelt  on  let  us  thro*. 

If  I  do  quail, 
'Tis  not  the  mind,  the  spirit ;  'tis  the  body. 

A  Monk  (Entering),  Father  I  come  from  Muro> 
where  a  woman 
(Sickly  before)  for  days  refused  all  food. 
And  now  is  dead. 

Rupert.  What  is  her  name? 

Monk.  One  Agatha. 

Rupert.  Did  she  receive  the  holy  Sacrament  1 

Monk.  You  must  have  known  she  did,  else  why 
such  joy? 
She  would  receive  nought  else. 

RuperL  Then  she  is  safe. 

M&nk.  We  trust  in  Qod  she  is :  yet  she  herself 
Had  pious  doubt. 

RvperL  Of  what  was  her  discourse  1 

Monk.  Her  mind,  ere  she  departed,  wandered 
from  her. 

Rupert.  What  did  she  talk  about?  dost  hear? 

M(ynk.  She  said, 

''  Rupert,  if  he  could  see  me,  might  be  "  .  .  . 

RuperL  What? 

Monk.  Her  mind,  observe,  was  wandering. 

RuperL  Thine  is  too. 

Tell  me  the  very  word  she  uttered. 

Monk.  "  Saved.** 

Blessings  upon  hert  your  uplifted  hands 
And  radiant  brow  announce  her  present  bliss. 

RuperL  Said  she  no  more? 

Monk.  "  Since  he's  not  here,  take  these, 

And  let  the  friar  and  his  brotherhood 
Say  masses  for  my  soul :  it  may  do  good 
To  theirs  no  less." 

I  stoopt  the  holy  taper. 


And  through  her  fingers  and  her  pafan  could  see 
That  she  held  something :  she  had  given  jt 
But  it  dropt  out  of  them :  this  crudfiz. 
Prom  which  the  square-set  jewels  were  removed. 
And  this  broad  golden  piece,  with  its  long  diAin 
Of  soft  dark  hair,  like  our  late  queen  Giovanna's. 
RuperL    Her  medal  .  .  afnno  primo  • ,   All 

goes  right. 
Monk.  Tour  blessing ! 

RuperL  Take  it»  prythee,  tad 

begone.  [Monk  goes. 

Nothing  has  hurt  me  :   none  have  seen   me. 

None  ? 
Ye  saints  of  heaven !  hath  ever  prayer  been  miss'dl 
Penance,  tho'  hard,  been  ever  unperform'd? 
Why  do  ye  then  abandon  me  ?  like  one 
Whom  in  your  wrath  ye  hurl  aside ;  like  one 
Scathed  by  those  lightnings  which  God's  sleepkas 

eye 
Smites  earth  with,  and  which  devils  underneath. 
Feeling  it  in  the  abysses  of  the  abyss. 
Rejoice  was  not  for  them. 

Repent  I  did  ^  .• 
Rven  of  Agatha  I  did  repent 
I  did  repent  the  noble  Mends  had  fidlen. 
Could  they  not  have  been  wiser,  and  eeo^ped. 
By  curbing  evil  passions,  pride,  distmsty 
Defiance  ?    It  was  wrong  in  them :  in  me 
'Twas  not  quite  well :  'twas  harsh,  'twaa  merci- 
less: 
Andrea  had  not  done  it :  wrong'd,  betrayed, 
Andrea  had  not  done  it. 

Have  my  words 
Sorcery  in  them  ?  do  they  wake  the  dead  t 
Hide  tiiy  pale  fiioe,  dear  boy  1  hide  from  my  sight 
Those  two  dark  drops  that  stain  thy  scanty  beaid. 
Hide  those  two  eyes  that  start  so  1    Curse  me, 

kill  me; 
'Twere  mercy,  'twere  compassion,  not  revenge; 
Justice,  the  echo  of  God's  voice,  cries  More/ 
I  can  endure  all  else. 

I  wiUariae, 
Push  off  this  rack  that  rends  me,  rush  before  him 
And  ask  him  why  he  made  me  what  I  am. 

{Enter  Ofiicers.) 
First  Officer.  Traitor!  the  king  hath  traced aB 

thy  devices. 
RuperL  Without  them  he  had  ne*er  beoi  what 

ye  style  him. 
Second  Officer.  Avowest  thou  thy  perfidy  1 
RuperL  And  his. 

Third  Officer.  Murderer  i  thou  shalt  confoas. 
Rupert.  Twere  rqyal  bounty. 

Third  Officer.  And  die. 
Rfq}erL  'Twere  more  than  royaL 

FiretlOfficer,  Come  ihj  way. 

Rupert.  My  way?  my  way  ? . .  I've  tiaveD'd  it 
enough. 
With  or  without  thee  I  will  take  another* 
Second  Officer.  Whither ! 
Rupert  (Points  to  the  window.)  Look  yonder! 
There  it  lies.  [Stabs  himself. 

Andrea! 
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FirtA  Officer  (4/^ajp<MMf).Hercifiil  God!  end 

thus  his  many  crimes  1 
Third  Officer  (After  a  pause).  What  moans  and 

piteous  wailings  ^m  the  street  I 
Seamd  Officer.    Can  they  arise  for  him.  so 

suddenly  t 
First  Officer.  There  are  too  many.    None  hath 

told  the  deed 
Beyond  this  spoty  none  seen  it 


Third  Officer.  Now  yon  hear 

Distinctly ;  if  distinctly  may  be  heard 
The  wail  of  thousands. 
Second  Officer.  Their  queen's  name  they 

cry  .  . 
Third  Officer.  With  blessings. 
First  Officer.  Now,  at  list, 

ye  know  Giovanna ; 
And  now  will  Rupert  too  be  known,  tho'  late. 


THE  SIEGE  OP  ANCONA. 

No  eftnt  In  the  history  of  Italy*  inoladiiig  the  Roman,  It  at  once  lo  tragicftl  and  so  glortoiiaaa  the  Siege  of  Anoona; 
nor  ahall  we  find  at  any  pwiod  of  it,  two  contemporary  characters  so  admirable  for  didnterested  Taloinr  and 
prompt  humanity,  aa  William  degli  Adelardi  of  MaroheseUa,  and  the  Comitees  of  Bertinoro.  The  names  of 
those  who  sustained  the  siege  are,  for  the  most-part,  forgotten :  but  Muratori  has  inaerted  in  his  imperishable 
work  the  narratives  of  contemporary  and  nearly  contemporary  authors ;  and  Sismondl  has  rendered  many  of  the 
taaU  more  generally  known^— tfM.  det  Repub.  JtaL,  tome  zL  ch.  L 


MALB  OHARAOTEBS. 
Tbb  Consul  of  Ahcona.  Ths  AacHBiaHOP  of  Mshtb. 
Thb  Bishop  of  Amcona.  Antoicio  Stamuba.  FATnna 
JoRv.  Mufuui.  Co6TANuo>  Ck>iuuDO,  broOuT  nf 
Coitanzio.  FAOLJJcci,/i>rmerlp  Comul.  MARCHnsBLLA. 
Hbrald,  SKNAToaa,  Offiobbs,  Pbibstb,  PaoPLB. 

FSMAU  OHAliAOISBS. 
BBirnnA.  the  CensuTt  davgkUr.   Nina,  her  companion. 
Anobuca,    mother   of  Antonio    Stamura.       Mala- 

SPINA.     COUMTSSS  OF  BbKTINORO.     MABCA,  aM«JUtofl(  0M 

Brminia. 

ACT  I.    SCGBNB  I. 

On  the  steps  of  the  cathedral,  commanding  a  Tiew 
of  the  country.  Many  of  all  ages  are  learing  the 
church  and  looking  at  the  approach  of  the  Aroh- 
Mshop,  Just  beyond  the  walls,  descending  the  hilL 

EnUma.  Nina  1  see  what  our  matin  prayers 
haye  brought  us. 

0  what  a  sight !   The  youth  and  maidens  fly. 
Some  to  the  city,  others  up  the  hills. 

With  the  fresh  tale  each  for  the  one  loved  best 
I^ina.  They  are  afraid  to  meet  so  many  horses; 

1  would  not  Bcud  away  so,  were  I  there. 
Would  you  1 

Ermnia,  My  dress  would  show  the  dust ;  or 
else  .. 
I  run  to  tell  my  fiither :  go,  tell  yours. 

BCBNB  n.    CONSUL'S  HOUSE. « 

Consul  and  Ebmihia. 

j^rmtitia.  Father !  why  are  not  all  the  bells 

set  ringing? 
Connd.  What  should  the  bells  be  ringing  for 

to-day  1 
Erminia,  Such  a  procession  comes  along  the 
road 
As  never  was :  some  bishop  at  the  head : 
And  what  a  horse  is  under  him  1  and  what 
Beautiful  boys . .  they  really  are  but  boys, 
Dear  &ther . .  hold  the.  bridle  on  each  side ! 
Scarlet  and  gold  about  their  surplices, 
And  waving  hair ;  not  like  church  servitors. 
But  princes'  sons.    I  would  give  all  the  world 


To  see  their  fiices . .  not  qxute  all  the  world . . 
For  who  would  care  about  boys'  fiices,  &ther1 
Beside,  they  are  too  distant,  veiy  far. 

ConnU.  Art  thou  gone  wild,  Erminia  ? 

J^rmtiiMi.  Come  and  see. 

Connd  {Littening,  and  rinng).  What  means  this 
tumult  ? 

Senators  enter. 

Consul  I  we  are  lost. 

Connd.  How  sol 

Fint  Senator.        The  archbishop  comes,  from 
BarbaroBsa, 
Against  the  city. 

Connd.  What  archbishop  comes  1 

Second  Senator.  OfMentz. 

Connd,  Then  close  the  gates,  and  man  the  walls, 
And  hurl  defiance  on  him.    Bring  my  robe, 
Erminia !  I  will  question  this  proud  prelate. 
Gaspare,  lift  my  armour  frx>m  the  wall 
In  readiness. 

Officer,  A  herald,  sir,  claims  entrance. 

Herald  enten, 
Connd,   What  would  your  master  with  his 

perfidy  1 
Herald,  My  master  is  the  emperor  and  king. 
Consul.  The  more  perfidious.    Binds  him  not 
his  oath 
To  succour  Italy  1    Is  shivery  succour  1 
Tell  the  fiUse  priest  thou  comest  from,  that  priest 
Wlio  took  the  name  of  Christian  at  the  fonty 
'Twere  well  he  held  not  in  such  mockery 
The  blessed  one  he  bears  it  from.    But  wealth 
And  power  put  Wisdom's  eyes  out^  lest  she  rule. 
Herald.  Sir  Consul  1  if  the  archbishop  never 
preaches. 
Pray  why  should  you  ?    It  iU  becomes  my  ofilce 
To  bandy  words :  mine  is  but  to  repeat 
The  woids  of  others :  and  their  words  are  these : 
"  The  people  of  Ancona  must  resign 
Their  lawless  independence,  and  submit 
To  Frederic,  our  emperor  and  king." 
Connd.  Brief  is  the  speech ;  and  brief  is  the 
reply. 
The  people  of  Ancona  will  maintain 
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Thdir  lawfal  independence,  and  submit 
No  tittle,  sir,  to  emperor  or  king. 

Herald.  Is  this  the  final  answer  t 

Coutul,  Lead  him  forth. 

Officer  (Enter$),  Sir  I  ere  yon  hasten  to  the  walls, 
look  once 
Toward  the  harbour. 

Cormd,  Gracious  Heaven  !    What  sails 

Arethoset    Yenetianl 

Officer.  Tes ;  and  they  take  soundings. 

Ommtl,  Venice  agahist  usi     Freedom's  first- 
bom  child. 
After  the  deluge  that  drown'd  Italy. 
Alas  I  the  free  are  free  but  for  themselres ; 
Th^  hate  all  others  for  it    The  first  murderer 
(Their  patron)  slew  his  brother.     Thus  would 
they.  [To  the  Officer. 

Merluccio  I  hasten,  man !  call  back  again 
Our  mariners  to  leave  the  battlements 
And  guard  their  sisters  and  their  mothers  here. 

Cjjicer.  Mothers  and  siBters  followed  them,  to 
bring 
Munition  up  the  towers. 

Coneul,  Bid  them  return  : 

The  beach  is  open :  thither  is  my  road 
Until  more  hands  arrive. 

Met$enger  {ErUer$),  Sir  !  they  weigh  down 

Machines  for  storming. 

Cannd.  Go  thou,  tell  CampigHo 

To  intercept  them,  if  he  can,  before 
They  join  the  Germans  on  the  hills  above. 

ErminUt,  0  fiither  1  here  are  none  beside  our- 
selves: 
And  those  few  people  hauling  in  the  boats 
Can  help  us  little;  they  are  so  afraid. 

Consul.  Think  not  they  are  afridd  because  they 
pull 
The  oars  with  desperate  strength  and  dissonance : 
Who  knows  if  they  have  each  his  loaf  at  home, 
Or  smallest  fish  set  by  from  yesterdayl 
The  weather  has  been  rough  ;  there  is  a  swell 
From  the  Adriatic    Leave  me  now,  Erminia  I 

Ermima,  Alone,  dear  fiither! 

Connd  {Placing  hu  hand  on  the  head  o/EaimrTA). 
He  who  watches  over 
The  people,  never  is  alone,  my  child  I 

Erminia  {Running  back).  Here  come  the  men  who 
were  debarking. 

Mnnrzzi  and  othen. 

MinnMsu  Han, 

Sir  Consul  I    All  our  fears  then  were  but  vain  1 

ComnL  Qoijojidid  fearl 

MinwBBL  Ay  did  we.    The  Yeaetians 

Ride  in  huge  galleys ;  we  ply  boats  for  trade. 
But  since.  Sir  Consul,  you  expected  them. 
We  are  all  safe.    I  did  not  much  misgive 
When  one  in  gallant  trim,  a  comely  youth. 
Outside  the  mole,  but  ready  to  slip  in, 
Beckon'd  me  firom  his  boat»  and  gave  me,  smiling. 
This  letter,  bidding  me  deliver  it 
Into  no  other  hand  beside  the  consul's, 
And  adding,  "All  will  soon  be  well  again," 


I  hope  it  may.    But  there  wis  cause  for  doubt ! 
The  galleys  have  cast  anchor. 

Conmd:  Sore  oioagh 

They  join  our  enemies. 

mnmzai  How!    One fr«e state 

Against  another !    Slaves  fight  slaves,  and  kings  ^ 
Fight  kings:  so  let  them,  tUl  the  last  has  bled : 
But  shall  wise  men  (and  wise  above  the  wise, 
And  free  above  the  free  are  the  YeBetiana) 
Devastate  our  joint  patrimony . .  freedom  I  ' 

I  fear  not  him  who  fidls  from  such  a  highth  I 

Before  he  strikes  me.    At  him !  my  brave  boyi ! 
At  him  I  the  recreant  I  We  have  borne  too  Budi 
In  seeing  his  attempt    Could  not  we  out 
The  cables! 

Statnura,  Bare,  rare  sport  for  us  I 

Contnl.  Stamura! 

If  wise  Minuzzi  deems  it  feasible. 
Ye  shall  eigoy  the  pastime,  while  the  wind 
Sits  in  this  quarter,  blowing  from  due-east 
Hard  into  port :  else  must  ye  to  the  walls, 
To  meet  foil  twenty  thousand,  well  i^proyed 
In  arms  the  most-part,  all  athirst  for  plunder. 

MinuzfL  Where  are  they  posted  t 

Conmd.  At  the  battlements. 

JlfimuBn.  Lada  I  we  most  lose  no  time. 

Sailer.  Now  let  os  see 

Whether  we  too  may  not  be  miackievoos 
As  they' could  wish  us,  this  fine  April  mora. 

MinuuL  Each  bring   his  hatchet     OiTl  md 
quickly  back.  [T^9^' 


Fathu  Johh  {Enteny. 
One  word,  sir  Consul,  ere  we  part,  tids  one : 
My  wife  sits  nigh  the  old  church  porch,  infiim 
With  many  watchings ;  thro'  much  love  for  me, 
True-hearted  1    Should  the  waters  wiah  me  home, 
Stifien'd  a  little  more  than  is  convenieBt 
Let  none  di^laoe  her  from  that  low  stone  seal 
Grant  me  my  suit,  unless  I  foil  in  duty. 
Consul  {Prtmihis  hand).  And  these  are  bressU 
despotic  power  would  crush  1 

[MnrxTzsi  going,  meeU  Fathbe  Johv,  fd» 

FalherJohn.  Talk  ye  of  hatchets  1 

Consul.  Father  John  I  good  day  1 

F.  John.  Yea,  with  God's  blcMing,  we  will  make 
it  so. 

Consul.  I  want  your  counsel  on  a  perilous  move. 
Father !  you  were  a  diver  in  time  past 

F.  John.  And  in  time  present  may  be  one  again. 

liinuzti  Ah !  could  you  join  ua  in  our  ente^ 
prixe! 

F.John.  Whatisiti 

Mimtsm.    Why,  to  drive  and  cut  the  cables 
Of  yon  Yenetians  dancing  there  so  gaily. 
And  bowing  in  bright  pennons  to  each  other. 

F.  John.  Is  this  the  Doge's  wedding4ay  with 
Adriat 
No  dame  in  Yenioe  ever  played  him  fidser 
Than  she  will  do,  and  haply  before  night 
Ye  ^ke  of  hatchet  1    'Twoold  but  do  poor  work 
Against  a  cable. 
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SUmmra.        We  can  hold  oor  breath 
A  good  while  on  Bach  buainess. 

VontuL  Father  John, 

Could  yoa  devise  some  fitter  instrument  ? 

MimiaL  Ah !  what  inyentions  have  not  priests 
derlBed! 
We  all  of  us  are  what  we  are  thro'  them. 

F,  Jokm.  I  love  this  reverence,  my  grey  boy  I 
and  aptly 
Hast  thou  believed  that  Father  John  could  frame 
What  will  perform  the  work,  else  difficult 
I  thought  of  Turks  and  Saracens,  and  flags 
Bearing  the  crescent,  not  the  winged  lion. 
When  I  prepared  my  double-handed  sickle 
To  reap  the  hemp-field  that  lies  under  water. 
I  wiU  dive  too,  and  teach  you  on  the  way 
How  ye  shall  manage  it    So  fiu«  you  well, 
Sir  Consult 

[To  the  Man. 
We  have  all  the  day  before  us 
And  not  long  work  (tho'  rather  hard)  to  do. 


SCENE  m. 
CoHSUL  and  EaiciiaA. 

Comul.  Erminiaf  read  this  letter.  Waitawhile. . 
Kepress  thy  curiosity  .  .    First  tell  md, 
Erminia !  would'st  thou  Ibrm  some  great  alliance  1 

Enmnia.  Tes,  fiither !  who  would  noti 

Qmmd.  I  know  that  none 

Hath  won  that  little  heart  of  thine  at  present 

JBrmima.  Many,  many  have  won  it,  my  dear 
fittherl 
I  never  see  one  run  across  the  street 
To  help  a  lame  man  up  or  guide  a  blind  man 
But  that  one  wins  it :  never  hear  one  speak 
As  all  should  speak  of  you,  but  up  my  arms 
Fly  ready  to  embrace  him  ! 

CotutU,  And  when  any 

Says  thou  art  beautifol,  and  says  he  loves  thee. 
What  are  th^  ready  then  for  ? 

J^-TTumo.  Not  to  beat  him 

Certunly :  but  none  ever  said  such  things. 
They  look  at  me  because  I  am  your  daughter. 
And  I  am  glad  th^  look  at  me  for  that, 
And  always  smile,  tho'  some  look  very  grave. 

QmtuL  Well  now,  Erminia,  should  Ms  Holiness 
The  Pope  have  sent  his  nephew  with  this  letter. 
Would  yon  receive  him  willinglyl 

EmJmia,  Most  willingly. 

CkmtuL  Kay,  that  is  scarcely  maidenly,  so  soon. 

Enmnici,  I  would  not  if  you  disapprove  of  it. 

Consul,  I  do  suspect  he  came  aboard  the  gallies. 

Emdma,  O  then,  the  gallies  are  not  enemies. 

Consul,  Notifthougivesthimthy^d.  What 
say'stthouY 

JSftfUmia,  I  never  saw  him. 

Consul,  But  suppose  him 

handsome. 
Indeed  I  hear  much  of  his  comeliness. 

Emdma,  Is  that  enough) 

Co$uuL  And  virtues. 


EmUnia.  That  alone 

Is  not  enough,  tho'  very,  very  much. 
He  must  be  handsome  too,  he  must  be  brave. 
He  must  have  seen  me  often,  and  must  love  me. 
Before  I  love  or  think  of  him  as  lover : 
For,  father,  you  are  not  a  king,  you  know. 
Nor  I  a  princess  :  so  that  all  these  qualities 
(Unless  you  will  it  otherwise)  are  necessary. 

Consul,  Thou  art  grown  thoughtful  suddenly, 
and  prudent 

Erminia,  Do  not  such  things  require  both 
thought  and  prudence  t 

Consul.  In  most  they  come  but  slowly ;  and  this 
ground 
Is  that  where  we  most  stumble  on«    The  wise 
Espouse  the  foolish ;  and  the  fool  bears  off 
From  the  top  branch  the  guerdon  of  the  wise : 
Ay,  the  clear-sighted  (in  all  other  things) 
Cast  down  their  eyes  and  follow  their  own  wiU, 
Taking  the  hand  of  idiots.    They  well  know 
They  shall  repent,  but  find  the  road  so  pleasant 
That  leads  into  repentance. 

ErminicL  Ah,  poor  souls ! 

They  must  have  lost  their  fiithers :   then  what 

wonder 
That  they  have  lost  their  way  1 

Consul,  Now,  in  few  words, 

Erminia,  for  time  presses,  let  me  tell  thee. 
The  Pope  will  succour  us  against  our  foe 
If  I  accept  his  nephew  for  a  son. 

Erminia,  0  fiither !  does  that  make  our  cause 
more  righteous) 
Or  more  unrighteous  theirs  who  pereeeute  us  ? 

Consul.  No,  chUd :  but  wilt  thou  hear  him ) 
Bank  and  riches 
WUl  then  be  thine.    Altho'  not  bom  a  princess. 
Thou  wilt  become  one. 

Erminia.  I  am  more  already ; 

I  am  your  daughter ;  yours,  whom  not  one  voice 
Raised  over  all,  but  thousands. 

Consul.  I  resign 

My  station  in  few  days. 

Enmnia,  0  stay  in  it 

Until  the  enemy  is  beaten  back. 
That  I  may  talk  of  it  when  I  am  old. 
And,  when  I  weep  to  think  of  you,  may  dry 
My  tears,  and  say.  My  father  then  was  Consul, 

ConstU.  The  power  may  be  prolonged  until  my 
death. 

Erminia,  0  no :  the  laws  forbid  it :  do  they  not  1 

Consul.  He  who  can  make  and  unmake  every 
law. 
Divine  and  human,  will  uphold  my  state 
So  long,  acknowlec^ging  hiB  power  supreme ; 
And  laying  the  city's  keys  before  his  feet 

Erminia.  Hath  he  not  Peter's!    What  can  he 
want  more  I 

0  &ther !  think  again !  I  am  a  child 
Almost,  and  have  not  yet  had  time  enough 
Quite  to  unlearn  the  lessons  you  enforced 
By  precept  and  example.    Bear  with  me  I 

1  have  made  you  unhappy  many  times, 
Tou  never  made  me  so  until  tMs  hour : 
Bear  with  me,  0  my  &ther ! 
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Consul.  To  my  anna, 

Erminia!  Thou  hast  read  within  my  breast 
Thy  lesson  backward,  not  suspecting  guile. 
Yes,  I  was  guileful.     I  would  tiy  thy  nature : 
I  find  it  what  is  rarely  found  in  woman. 
In  man  as  rarely.    The  Venetian  fleet 
Would  side  with  us;  their  towers,  their  catapults 
Would  all  be  ours,  and  the  Pope's  nephew  thine. 
Would  but  thy  &ther  place  the  power  supreme 
Within  his  hands,  becoming  his  vicegerent. 
I  turn  aside  from  fraud,  and  see  how  force 
May  best  be  met,  in  parley  with  the  German. 


SCENE  IV.    THE  ENCAMPMENT  AND  TENT  OF 
THE  ARCHBISHOP  UNDER  THE  WALLS. 

CoKsuL  arid  Archbishop. 

ArchbUihop,  I  do  presume  from  your  habilimenta 
You  are  the  consul  of  this  peti^  state. 

Consul,  lam. 

Archbishop,    You  maybe  seated.  Once  again  . . 
Will  you  surrender  unconditionally  1 

Consul,  Nor  unconditionally  nor  conditionally. 

Archbishop,  I  sent  for  you  to  point  where  lies 
your  duty. 

C(msul.  It  lies  where  I  have  left  it,  in  the  town. 

Archbishop.  You  doubt  my  clemency. 

Consul,  Say  rather  '  humour,* 

Archbishop,  Doubt  you  a  soldier^s  honourl 

CoTisul,  Not  a  soldier's 

But  when  the  soldier  and  the  priest  unite, 
Well  may  I  doubt  it.    Goats  are  harmless  brutes ; 
Dragons  may  be  avoided  ,*  but  when  goat 
And  dragon  form  one  creature,  we  abhor 
The  flames  and  ceilings  of  the  fell  chimaera. 

Archbishop,  And  therefore  you  refused  a  con- 
ference 
Unless  I  pitch  my  tent  beneath  your  walls. 
Within  an  arrow's  shot»  distributing 
Ten  archers  on  each  side ;  ten  mine,  ten  yours  V 

Consul,  No  doctor  of  divinity  in  Paris 
In  cleverer  at  divining.  Thus  it  stands. 

Archbishop,  111  brook  I  such  afl&onts. 

Consul,  HI  brook,  perhaps, 

Florence  and  Pisa  their  ambassadors 
Invited  to  a  conference  on  peace, 
And  cast  in  prison. 

A  rchbishop.  Thus  we  teach  the  proud 

Their  duty. 

Consul,  Let  the  lame  man  teach  the  lame 
To  walk,  the  blind  man  teach  the  blind  to  see. 

Archbishop,  Inaoleikil   Unbecoming  of  my  sta- 
tion 
Were  it  to  argue  with  a  churl  so  rude. 
Bise :  look  before  you  thro'  the  tent :  what  see  yon ) 

Consul,  I  see  huge  masses  of  green  com  up- 
heaved 
Within  a  belt  of  palisades. 

Archbishop,  What  else  1 

Consul.  Sheep,  oxen,  horses,  trampling  them. 

Archbishop,  No  more  ? 

Consul,    Other  huge  masses  farther  off  are 
smoking. 


Because  their  juices  quench  the  fiiggoi-fire. 
Archbishop,  Aud  whence  come  these  1 
Consul,  From  yonder  houseless  fields. 

Of  crops,  and  even  of  boundaries,  bereft. 
Ardibishop,  Whose  were  they  f 
Consul,  Whose  1    The  church's, 

past  a  doubt : 
It  never  takes  what  is  not  fireely  given. 
Archbishop.   Proud  rebels!  ye  have  brought 
upon  your  heads 
This  signal  vengeance  fiK>m  offended  Creear. 
CoTisul,  And  must  ten  thousand  starve  because 
one  man 
Is  wounded  in  that  part  which  bettor  men 
Cut  from  them,  as  iU-sorted  with  our  nature  I 
If  Satan  could  have  dropt  it,  he  were  saved. 
Archbishop,  What  meanest  thou !    What  cast 

they  from  them  1 
Consul  Pride. 

It  clings  round  little  breasts  and  masters  Uiem, 
It  drops    from   loftier,  spum'd    and    trodden 

down. 
Is  this,  my  lord  archbishop,  tiiis  your  Bdent 
Is  this  the  sacrifice  of  gratefiil  herbs 
Ye  offer  to  your  Gods  1    And  will  the  next 
Be  more  acceptable  1    Bumtofferings  raised 
In  your  high  places,  and  fossed  round  with  blood ! 
Archbishop.  Blasphemer!  I  am  here  no  priest; 
I  coifle 
Avenger  of  insulted  majesty. 
But»  if  thou  mindest  Holy  Writ,  mind  this. 
The  plainest  thing,  and  worthiest  of  remem- 
brance:. • 
Bender  to  Ceesar  what  is  Csesar's,  man ! 
Consul  God  will  do  that  for  us.    Nought  owe 
we  Caesar 
But  what  he  sent  us  when  he  sent  you  hither. 
To  cut  our  rising  wheat,  our  bleedhig  vines, 
To  bum  our  olives  for  your  wild  carousals .  • 
Archbishop.  The  only  wood  that  will  bum 
green:  it  blazes 
Most  beautifully,  and  no  smell  fix>m  it. 
But  you  Anconites  have  poor  olive  grounds. 
We  shall  want  more  by  Sunday. 

Consul.  May  the  eune 

Of  God  be  on  you ! 

Archbishop,  We  are  not  so  impious : 

It  is  on  you :  it  were  a  sin  to  wish  it 
Consul,  Prince  and  archbishop !  there  are  woes 
thatfeOl 
Far  short  of  curses,  though  sore  chastisements ; 
Prosperities  there  are  that  hit  the  mark. 
And  the  clear-sighted  see  God's  anger  there. 
Archbishop,  Are  we  constrain'd  to  drag  and 
vex  the  sea 
And  harrow  up  the  barren  rocks  below 
For  noisome  weeds  1    Are  household  animals 
Struck  off  the  knee  to  furnish  our  repast  1 
Consul  Better  endure  than  cause  men  this 

endurance. 
Ardibishop.   Clearly  ye  think  so:  we  think 
otherwise. 
'TIS  better  to  chastise  than  be  chastised, 
I  To  be  the  judge  than  be  the  criminal. 
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Consul  How  oft»  when  crimes  are  high  enough 
to  strike 
The  front  of  Heayen,  are  those  two  characters 
Blended  in  one ! 

ArcMMop.  I  am  not  to  be  schooVd 

Bj  inscrfenoe  and  andacity. 

Consul,  We  are. 

It  seems :  bat  fortitade  and  trust  in  God 
Will  triumph  yet.    Our  conference  is  closed. 


ACT  II. 
SCENE  L    AT  THE  RAMPART& 

Ahoblioa,  Staxu&a,  and  Soldiers. 

Angelica,  See  ye  those  towers  that  stride  against 
thewallsl 

Soldier,  See  you  this  arrow  ?    Few  were  not 
more  fatal 
That  flew  from  them :  but  this  arrests  my  arm 
Perhaps  beyond  to-morrow. 

Angdiea  (to  otken).  Fight  amain. 

Soldier,  The  widow  of  Stamura  is  below. 
And,  slender  tho*  her  figure,  Mr  her  &ce. 
Brave  as  her  husband.    Few  her  words :  beware 
Of  &Uing  back,  lest  they  increase  and  shame  us. 

Another  Soldier,  Lon^  liye  Stamura  i     She 
hath  crost  already 
The  sallyport. 

Anoiker  Soldier.  What  held  she  in  her  hand  1 

Another  Soldier.  A  distaff. 

Soldier.  Hush  1  what  cries  are  those! 

Another  Soldier,  All  German. 

Soldier,  What  dust  is  OYer-head? 

Another  Soldier.  Is  not  it  smoke  t 

Hurrah  !  flames  mount  aboTO  the  battlements. 

Soldier.  It  was  her  deed. 

Another  Soldier,  But  whose  those 

cries  behind  us, 
Along  the  harbour  ? 

Soldier,  Those  are  all  Italian. 

Another  Soldier,  Look!    How  yon  tower  curls 
outward,  red  and  reeling ! 

Soldier.  Ay;  it  leans  forward  as  in  mortal  pain. 

Another  Soldier.  What  are  those  things  that 
dropi 

Soldier,  Hen,  while  we  speak. 

Another  moment,  nothing. 

Another  Soldier,  Some  leap  down ; 

Others  would  keep  their  desperate  grasp :  the  fire 
Loosens  it ;  and  they  Mi  like  shriyeird  grapes 
Which  none  will  gaUier.    See  it,  while  you  can ; 
It  totters,  parts,  sinks.    What  a  crash!    The 

sparks 
Will  blind  our  archers. 

Another  Soldier,  What  a  storm  of  fire  ! 


SCENE  n.   THE  CONSUL'S  HOUSE. 

Consul,  Ermivia. 

Brmima.  The  men  you  spoke  with  in  the  port 
haye  passed 
The  window,  and  seem  entering. 
Consul.  Friends,  come  in. 


I     Mvnwszi  {Entering  with  StAMURA  and  others). 
Sir  Consul !  we  are  here  inopportunely. 
Our  work  is  done:  God  prosper'd  it.    Young 

kdyl 
We  come  no  feasters  at  a  consul's  board. 
Consul.   Erminial   coyerest  thou  our  scanty 
&re 
Because  'tis  scanty,  and  not  over-nice  ? 
Child!  thou  hast  eaten  nothing. 
Erminia.  Quite  enough. 

ConsuL    No   wonder    thou   hast    lost    thy 
appetite. 
And  sighest. 

Erminicu  I  am  sure  I  did  not  sigh; 

Nor  have  I  lost  my  appetite. 

ConsuL  Then  eat : 

Take  off  the  napkin. 

Erminia.  Father!  you  well  know 

What  is  beneath  it. 
ConsuL  Half  a  cake. 

Erminia.  Of  beans. 

Of  rye,  of  barley,  swept  from  off  the  manger : 
Hy  little  horse  had  eaten  them  ere  now. 
But.  . 
Consul.  The  child  weeps.     Even  such  flesh 
must  serve. 
Heaven  grant  us  even  this  a  few  days  hence. 
Erminia  (To  SrAxinu).  Signer  Antonio !  do 
not  look  at  me, 
I  pray  you,  thinking  of  my  greediness ; 
Eat,  eat !    I  kept  it .  .    If  the  sea's  fr^  air 
Makes  hungry  those  who  sail  upon  it,  surely 
It  must  .  •  alter  such  toil .  . 
Stamura,  Such  toil  'twas  not. 

Erminia,  Father!  could  you  persuade  himi 
Stamura.  Pray  excuse  me ! 

I  want  no  food. 

Consul,  Take  what  there  is,  and  wine. 

Wine  we  have  still  in  plenty,  old  and  strong. 
Stamura.  Grant  me  this  one  half-beaker. 
Erminia.  Let  me  run 

And  rinse  it  welL 
Stamura.    *     Forbear !  forbear  I 
Consul.  We  have 

No  man  or  maiden  in  the  house ;  they  all 
Fight  or  assist  the  fighting. 

.^nntiiNi.  He  has  taken 

And  drank  it  eveiy  drop !    Poor,  poor  Antonio ! 
0  how  he  must  have  thirsted  I 

[To  Stamura. 
Tivas  half  water. 
Stamura.  It  was  not  veiy  strong. 
Minuzsi.  And  yet  the  colour 

Mounts  to  his  eyes  as  'twere  sheer  wine  of  Crete. 
Consul.  I  am  impatient  (you  must  pardon  me) 
To  hear  what  you  have  done.     Pour  out  the 

wine, 
Enninift!  that  can  cause  but  short  delay. 

[Tkey  drink,  aU  hut  Stamura.   Cries  in 
the  street,  "  Long  lire  Stamura  !" 
Stamura.  Call  they  me  t  why  me  1 

[Cries    again.     **  Long   live  the  hrare 
Ahobuoa." 
I     Stamura.  My  mother  I 
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MinwBsi,  Now  for  the  wine  I     The  boy  will 

fiunt. 
Angdka,  Help  I  &ther  I 
Oficer.  Sir !  saw  you  not  the  flames  along  the 
skyi 
Has  no  one  told  you  how  that  noble  lady         ^ 
Burnt  down  the  tower  with  all  its  galleriee, 
Down  to  the  yeiy  wheels  ? 

Stcmwra,  Who  minds  the  tower  ? 

Sirs  I  is  she  safe ?  unhurt? 

Officer,  Sir !  the  ram's  head, 

Blacken'd  with  smoke,  lean'd  prone  against  the 

wall. 
Then  seem'd  to  shudder  as  'twere  half-aliye. 
Then  fell  the  iron  mass.    It  made  no  sound 
Among  the  ashes.    Had  it  made  a  loud  one 
There  were  much  louder  from  the   wretches 

crusht 
Beneath  it  and  its  tower ;  some  tearing  off 
Their  burning  armour  agonised  with  pain, 
And  others  pierced  with  red-hot  nails  that  held 
The  rafters ;  others  holding  up  their  arms 
Against  the  pitch  and  sulphur  that  poui'd  down. 
It  was  a  sight !    Well  might  it  have  detained. 
Those  who  beheld  it,  from  their  duty  here. 
Up  flew,  not  sparks  alone,  but  splinters  huge. 
Crackling  agahist  the  battlements,  and  drove 
More  men  away  than  all  their  arrows  could. 
SkOMira,   Sir  Consul  1    I  must  warm  myself 
with  fighting 
After  this  dip.  [Anie, 

Nor  see  my  mother  firat  % 
She  would  be  first  to  bkme  me  if  I  did.       \Ooea, 
Ckmmd.  God  prosper  thee,  braye  youth,  God 

prosper  thee ! 
Erminia  {Ande),  Discourteous  man  I  he  said  no 
word  to  me ! 
He  eyen  forgot  my  fiither. 

Fathxb  John  etUen. 

MinuztL  Here  comes  one 

Who  can  relate  to  you  the  whole  exploit 
Better  than  We. 

Father  John,  Where  is  Antonio  1 

MinuxzL  Gone 

This  instant.    How  was  it  ye  did  not  meet  ? 

Father  Johm,  Ha !  I  am  this  time  caught  in 
my  own  net. 
I  knew  the  knave  wonld  run  away  at  seeing  me ; 
He  told  me  if  I  came  he  would  be  gone. 
Fearing  to  hear  my  stoiy.    So,  sir  Consul, 
I  stole  in  softly  through  the  stable^loor. 
I  can  not  keep  my  breath  beneath  the  sur&ce 
So  long  as  boys  can.    They  are  slenderer. 
Less  buoyant  too,  mayhap.    Oft  as  I  rose 
My  pilot-fish  was  with  me ;  that  Stamura 
Would  never  leave  me. 

ErtMnia,  Father  John!  your  blessing ! 

Tou  always  used  to  give  it  me. 

Father  John.  There,  take  it. 

How  the  girl  kisses  my  rough  hand  to-day  1 

[A$ide. 
Forgetful,  heedless,  reckless  of  himself 
He  held  a  shapeless  shield  of  cork  before  me, 


Wherefrom  a  silent  shower  of  arrows  fell 
From  eveiy  galley,  amid  shouts  like  huniera' 
As  they  caught  sight  of  us.     The  bri^t  Keel 

points 
Rebounding  (for  not  one  of  them  bit  tiirougfa) 
Glistened  a  moment  as  they  clove  the  water. 
Then  delved  into  the  uneven  furrowed  sands. 
Surely  the  lustrous  and  undodng  eyea 
Of  wdl-poised  fishes  have  enjoy 'd  to-day 
A  rarity ;  they  never  saw  before 
So  many  feathers  sticking  all  upright 
Under  Uie  brine  so  many  fathoms  deep. 

Coned,  Father !  your  gaiety  will  never  fiul  yon. 

Father  John,  Not  while  it  pleases  God  to  use 
my  arm 
Or  wits,  such  as  they  are,  to  serve  my  ooimtiy. 
But  this  I  tell  you :  had  the  boy  been  less 
Assiduous,  or  less  brave,  the  fish  had  seen 
Another  sight  they  oftener  see,  and  then 
No  Father  John  had  blest  that  maiden  more. 

MinuzH,  Stamura  saved  our  country,  saving  job. 

Father  John,  And  yon  too,  both  of  you,  did  well 
your  duty. 

Minuzgi,  Aground  are  five  good  gall^s^  sid 
their  crews 
Await  your  mercy. 

Father  John,  Did  Stamuia  bring 
His  captive,  that  spruce  Boman-spoken  gallant  1 

ConnU,  He  brought  none  hither. 

Mimum,  Now  our  tale  b  teld, 

A  little  fighting  will  assuage  the  toil 
And  cold  of  diving.    Brave  Stamura  tonTd 
The  net  above  his  forehead  fifty  times 
And  drew  it  off  and  shoved  it  back  again. 
Impatient  for  his  mother.    He  will  knead 
(I  trow)  a  pasty  German  ere  he  see  her ; 
We  too  may  lend  a  hand.    Come,  Father  John  f 
Shrive  as  if  we  should  need  it. 

Coneul,  Fare  ye  wetL 

Thank  God  I  I  am  not  rich ;  but  this  one  day,       I 
My  friends,  I  would  be  richer,  to  reward  you.        | 
The  ships  are  yours  :  let  none  else  claim  ene 
pUmk.  I 

t 

BOBNB  m.    THE  (^TJAT.  1 

PiopLB.    SrAxunA. 

Stamura,  Stand  offl     The  stores  within  the 
barks  belong 
Alike  and  equally  to  alL    Much  grain 
Will  there  be  spUt  unless  a  steady  hand 
Conveys  it,  and  divides  it  house  by  house. 
Horses  no  fewer  than  three-score  are  dragged 
Within  the  gates,  from  the  last  chaige  against  us : 
What  would  yel     Wut  another   chaige,  and 
take  it. 

People,  Brave,  brave  Antonio  1 

8CENE  lY.    ARCHBISH0F8  TENT. 

Abohbishop.    The  Brothen  CoeTAKUo  and 

CoRBAno. 
Arehhi^op,  Could  ye  not  wait  for  death  within 
the  walls. 
But  must  rush  out  to  meet  it  Y 
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Codamio, 
ABOthendo. 

Corrado,        And  fight  we  could  as  others. 

Arehbidtop,  CkNrtanzio   and   Corradol     I  am 
grieved 
Thst  yon  should  war  against  your  lawfbl  prince. 
Tour  fliiher  being  most  loyaL 

CottoHMiih  So  are  we. 

Arekbitkop.  What  1  when  he  senres  the  emperor 
and  king. 
And  yon  the  rabble  1 

Corrado.  Who  made  men  the  rabble  1 

Ardibiikop,  Will  not  yonr  treason  and  your 
death  afflict  him? 

Codanaio,  Onr  treason  would :  God  grant  our 
death  may  not. 

Corrado.  We  neyer  took  the  ottths  that  he  has 
taken. 
And  owe  no  duty  but  to  our  own  land. 

Arekbitkop.  Are  ye  Anconites  1 

Corrado.  No,  sir,  but  Italians, 

And  in  Ancona  lies  the  cause  of  Italy. 

ArckJbukop.  Pernicious  dreams!     These  drive 
young  men  astray ; 
But  when  they  once  take  their  own  cause,  instead 
Of  ours  who  could  direct  them,  they  are  lost : 
So  will  ye  find  it    As  ye  were  not  bom 
In  this  vile  dty,  what,  pray,  could  have  urged  yon 
To  throw  your  fortunes  into  it  when  sinking  1 

Cottanmo.  Because  we  saw  it  sinking. 

Corrado.  While  it  prospered 

It  needed  no  such  feeble  aid  as  ours. 
Marquises,  princes,  kings,  popes,  emperors, 
Ck>uried  it  Uien :  and  you,  my  lord  archbidiop. 
Would  have  it  even  in  its  last  decay. 

ArckJbukop.  There  is  a  spirit  in  the  land,  a 
spirit 
So  pestilential  that  the  fire  of  heaven 
Alone  can  purify  it. 

Codamio.  Things  being  so, 

Let  us  return  and  die  with  those  we  fought  for. 

Arekbitkop.  Captious  young  man  I    Ye  die  the 
death  of  traitors. 

Corrado.  Alas  I  how  many  better  men  have 
died 
That  death  f  alas,  how  many  must  hereafter ! 

Arekbitkop.  By  following  your  example.  Think 
of  that; 
Be  that  your  torture. 

Cottanzio.  As  we  never  grieved 

At  following  our  betters,  grant,  just  Heaven  f 
That  neither  may  our  betters  ever  grieve 
At  following  us,  be  the  time  soon  or  late. 

[To  tke  Ouards. 

ArekbUiop.  Lead  off  these  youths.    Separate 
them. 

Corrado.  My  lord  I 

We  are  too  weak  (you  see  it)  for  resistance ; 
Let  us  then,  we  beseech  you,  be  together 
In  what  is  left  of  life! 

Arekbitkop.  One  hour  is  left 

Hope  not  b^nd. 

Corrado.  We  did  hope  more ;  we  hoped 

To  be  together,  tho'  but  half  Uie  time. 


Arekbitkop.  It  shall  not  be. 

Cottanzio.  It  shall  be. 

Arekbitkop.  Art  thou  mad  1 

I  would  not  imile,  but  such  pride  forces  me. 

CotUHuio.  God,  in  whose  holiest  cause  we  took 
up  arms, 
WUl  reconcile  us.    Doubt  it  not,  Corrado, 
Altho'  such  men  as  that  man  there  have  said  it. 


80BNE  y.   CONSUL'S  HOUSE. 
STAMtTKA.     BaXDriA. 

SUammL  Lady!  you  need  not  turn  your  fiice 
from  me. 
I  leave  the  town  for  aid.    But  one  perhaps 
May  bring  it^  if  you  listen  to  him. 

Erminia.  Whol 

Stamura.  I  made  a  c^>tive. 

Erminia.  So  I  hear. 

Stamura^  I  come 

Seeking  the  consul :  he  expected  me. 

ErminUu  AndAua/ 

Siamvra.  Him  also. 

Erminia.  Know  you  what 

he  asks  1 

Stamura.  I  know  it. 

Erminia.  And  you  wish  it]   yoti, 

Stamural 

Stammu.  I  have  no  voice  in  it. 

Erminia.  True.    Go.    I  know  it. 

[Stamura  goes. 
Shameless !  to  ask  him !    Never  did  we  meet 
But,  if  his  eye  caught  mine,  he  walk'd  aside : 
Tet^  by  some  strange  occurrence,  we  meet  duly. 


The  CkmsuL  enters. 
Conmd.  Erminia!  didst  thou  send  away  Stamura? 
Erminia.  He  went  away :  no  need  for  me  to 

send  him. 
Consul,  Knowest  thou  whom  he  made  his  cap- 
tive! 
Erminia.  Tes: 
That  insolent  young  Boman. 

Consul  Speak  not  thus 

Before  thou  seest  him. 
Erminia.  I  will  never  see  him. 

Consul  Nay,    I   have  promised   scarce  five 
minutes  since 
That  thou  shalt  hear  him. 

Erminia.  Has  he  then  found  fiivor 

With  you  so  suddenly  1 

Consul.  Stanrara  speaks 

Much  in  his  ikvor. 
Erminia.  Are  they  friends  already ! 

Consul  Hardly ;  we  must  suppose.    But  here 
they  come. 

Staxitra.    Ciovio.    Oohsul.    EaximA. 
Clovio.  Sir  Consul !  I  am  Ciovio  FizzarelU. 
Have  yon  received  the  letter  9 
Consul  I  received  it. 
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Clovio.  On  bended  knee  permit  me  to  aalute 
The  lady  who  shall  role  my  destiny. 
Tour  &ir  Erminia. 

Erminia,  Ton  are  the  Pope's  nephew. 

Sir  Clovio  !  I  have  heard;  and  you  come  hither 
Most  strongly  recommended. 

Clovio.  True,  sweet  lady  I 

But  I  do  trusty  with  all  humility. 
There  may  be  a  mere  trifle  in  myself 
Not  to  engage  you  in  the  first  half-hour. 
But  so  to  plead  for  me,  that  in  a  day 
Or  two,  or  three  at  fiirtheet  .  . 

Erminia.  Sir,  your  pleader 

Stands  there ;  you  are  his  captiye,  and  not  mine. 

Clovio.  He  knows  me  welL  He  threw  my  whole 
boat's  crew 
(Four  of  them)  oyerboard,  but  found  his  match 
In  me. 

Erminia.  It  seems  so :  does  it  not,  Antonio  I 

Stamura,  More ;  how  much  more  ! 

Clovio.  There !    He 

could  not  deny  it. 

Erminia.  And  now  he  has  persuaded  my  kind 
father 
To  grant  you  audience. 

Clovio  (to  STAMinu).  She  is  prond :  I'll  tame  her. 

Stamura  {Angrily).  Sir!  [Aside. 

No :  he  is  my  prisoner 
and  my  guest. 

Erminia.  This  gentleman,  who  is  so  confidential 
With  you,  and  whom  you  whisper  to  for  counsel. 
May  give  my  hand  away  .  .  and  will  most  gladly. 
I  doubt  not  .  .  for  my  ikther  can  refuse 
Nothing  to  one  who  made  so  great  a  prize, 
Beside  the  preservation  of  the  city. 

Clovio.  Speak  then,  my  worthy  friend,  if  thus 
the  consul 
Honours  your  valour;  spetkforme;  and  let  me 
Who  owe  my  life,  owe  more  than  life  to  you. 

Stamura.  The  consul  knows  what  suits  his 
honour  best, 
And  the  young  lady  seems  not  ill  disposed 
To  shower  his  &vour  on  such  high  desert. 
I  have  my  duties ;  but  this  is  not  one. 
Let  the  young  bidy  give  her  hand  hersell 
If  I  had  any  wish  .  .  but  I  have  none  .  . 
It  should  be.  Sir,  that  you  had  won  it  first 
By  a  brave  action  or  a  well-tried  love. 
But,  what  is  love  1  My  road  lies  toward  the  walls. 

[To  the  CoHsiTL. 
With  your  pennission.  Sir  I    I  have  yours,  lady ! 

[STAMinu  goes. 

ErminicL  Father !  I  am  unwelL  This  gentleman 
Comes  unexpectedly,  demands  abruptly  .  . 

Clovio.  ImpatienUy,  but  not  abruptly. 

Erminia.  Sir ! 

I  will  not  marry :  never,  never,  never. 

[Eaif  nru  goes. 

Clovio.  Ha  i  ha !  all  women  are  alike.  Sir  Consul. 
Leave  her  to  me. 

Consul  Sir  Govio  Fizzaielli ! 

I  will  do  more  than  what  you  ask  of  me. 


I  grant  yon  freedom.    Qo  aboard  the  pinnaee 
Which  bore  you  into  port ;  and  say  at  Rome 
That  you  have  seen  men  starving  in  Uie  streets, 
Because  his  Holiness  refused  us  help 
Unless  a  ikther  gave  a  daughter  up ; 
And  say  the  daughter  would  not  sell  her  heart. 
Much  less  her  countiy ;  and  then  add.  Sir  Clovio, 
(0  were  it  true !)  **  All  women  are  alike." 

ACT  HL 
BCBNBI.    EPISCOPAL  PALACB. 

Bishop  q^  Ahooma  and  Fathsk  Johv. 

Bishop.  I  have  been  standing  at  my  toiioe-vifl 
And  counting  those  who  pass  and  cry  with  hunger. 
Brother !  the  stoutest  men  are  grown  effeminate; 
Nay,  worse ;  they  stamp  and  swear,  even  in  oy 

presence, 
And  looking  up  at  me. 

Father  John.  Sad  times  i|ideed ! 

Bishop,  1  calculate  that  giving  each  an  ounee 
Only  one  day,  scarce  would  a  sadk  remain 
In  my  whole  gamer ;  I  am  so  reduced. 

Father  Jo/m.  I  come  to  b^  your  lordship  kr 
one  ounce 
Of  your  fine  flour,  to  save  a  child;  to  save 
A  mother,  who  loathes  ordinary  food  .  • 
Not  ordinaiy,  but  most  bitter  lupin : 
She  has  no  other  in  the  house. 

Bishop.  No  other) 

Poor  soul !    This  fiunine  is  a  dreadful  thing ! 
Pestilence  always  follows  it  f    Qod  help  us  I 
I  tremble ;  I  start  up  in  sleep. 

Father  John.  My  lord ! 

An  ounce  of  meal,  a  single  onnce,  mi^t  eafan 
These  tremblings^  well  implied.    The  nnrse  thit 

should  be 
Can  be  no  nurse :  the  mother  veiy  soon 
Will  be  no  mother,  and  the  child  no  child. 

Bishop.  Tou  know  not  how  things  stand,  good 
brother  John ! 
This  very  meming,  as  I  hope  for  grace, 
I  paid  three  golden  pieces  for  the  head^ 
Think  you,  of  what?  an  ass ! 

FaSher  John  (Aside).         The  cannibal  1 
[To  the  Bishop.] 
Ah,  my  good  lord !  they  bear  high  prices  now. 

Bishop.  Why,  brother  I  you  yourself  are  grown 
much  thinner. 
How  can  you  do  your  duty  t 

Father  John.  Were  I  not 

Much  thinner,  I  should  think  I  had  not  done  it 

Bishop.  My  cook  assures  me  that  with  wineaad 
spice 
Elicampane,  cumin,  angelica, 
Garlic,  and  sundry  savory  herbs,  stored  bj 
Most  providentiaUy,  the  Lord  be  praised ! 
He  can  make  that  stnmge  head  quite  tolerable .. 
The  creature  was  a  young  one . .  what  think  yoa  I 

Father  John.  Theiy  are  more  tolerable  than  the 
old. 

Bishop.  The  sellers  take  advuitage  of  had  times, 
Quite  without  conscience,  shame,  respect  for  per 
sons. 
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Or  fear  of  God.    What  can  rach  men  expect  1 
Ton  must  have  seen  sad  sights  about  our  city : 
I  wonder  yon  are  what  yon  are. 

Father  John,  Sad  sighta 

Indeed! 

Bishop.  Bnt  all  will  give  their  confessor 
Part  of  their  pittance ;  and  the  nearer  death 
The  readier ;  knowing  what  the  church  can  do. 
Tell  me  now,  for  my  entrails  yearn  to  hear  it. 
Do  they  not  take  dne  care  of  you  i 

Father  John,  No  meals 

Have  now  their  stated  hour.    Unwillingly 
I  enter  houses  where  the  &mily 
Sits  round  the  table  at  the  spare  repast 
Sometimes  they  run  and  hide  it. 

Bishop,  Most  unmannerly ! 

Inhuman,  I  would  add  unchristianlike. 

Father  John,  Sometimes  they  push  toward  me 
the  untasted 
And  nninviting  food,  look  wistfully. 
Press  me ;  yet  dread  acceptance.    Testerday 
A  little  ghrl,  the  youngest  of  the  five. 
Was  raising  to  her  lips  a  mealy  bean 
(I  saw  no  other  on  the  unsoil'd  plate) 
And,  looking  at  my  eyes  fixt  hurd  on  hers, 
And  thinking  they  were  fixt  upon  the  morsel, 
Pnsht  it  between  my  lips,  and  ran  away. 

Bishop,  Brother  1  I  should  have  call'd  her  a 
good  child ; 
I  should  myself  have  given  the  benediciion 
With  my  own  hand,  and  placed  it  on  her  head : 
I  wonder  you  don't  praise  her.    Brother  John ! 
I  have  my  nones  to  run  thro* ;  so,  good-by. 

Faiher  John,  Just  God !  does  this  house  standi 
Dark  are  thy  ways, 
Inscrutable  1    Be  thy  right  hand  our  guide! 

SCENE  n.    SENATB.HOUSB. 
Sdatobs.    Consul. 

Consul.  Senators!  ye  have  call'd  me  to  debate 
On  our  condition. 

Senator.  Consul !  we  are  lost. 

Consul,  All  are  who  think  so. 

Second  Senator.  Even  the  best 

want  food. 

Consul  The  bravest  do. 

Third  Senator.  How  shall*  men  fight 

without  it? 

Fourth  Senator.  Concord  and  peace  might  have 
retum'd. 

Consul.        By  yielding. 
Think  ye  t  Not  they :  contempt'and  sorrow  might. 
Can  there  be  ever  concord  (peace  there  may  be) 
Between  the  German  and  Italian  ?  None. 
Remember  how  that  ancient  city  fell, 
Milano.    Seven  whole  years  reristed  she 
The  imperial  sword :  she  listened  to  conditions 
And  fell.    The  soldiers  of  His  Mi^esty .  . 
His  soldiers,  ay,  his  veiy  court  .  .  shed  tears 
At  such  affliction,  at  such  utter  ruin. 
At  such  wide  wails,  such  universal  woe. 
They  all  were  equal  then ;  for  all  were  slaves, 
Scatter'd,  the  poor,  the  rich,  the  brave,  the  coward. 


Thro'  Bergamo,  Pavia,  Lodi,  Como, 
The  cities  of  the  enemy.    There  stood 
No  vestige  of  the  walls,  no  church  to  pray  in  •  • 
And  what  was  left  to  pray  for  ?    What  but  Csesarl 
Throw  rather  all  your  wealth  into  the  sea 
Than  let  the  robber  priest  lay  hold  upon  it. 
And,  if  ye  die  of  fiunine,  die  at  least 
In  your  own  houses  while  they  are  your  own* 
But  there  are  many  yet  whose  hearts  and  arms 
Will  save  you  all :  to-day  you  all  can  fight, 
The  enemy  shall  feed  yon  all  to-morrow. 
Were  it  no  shame  a  priest  should  seize  the  prey 
That  kings  and  emperors  dropt  with  broken  talon } 
The  eagle  flew  before  your  shouts ;  and  now 
A  vulture  must  swoop  down  I  but  vultures  keep 
From  living  men  and  from  warm  blood ;  they  revel 
(And  most  the  Soman  vulture)  in  corruption* 
Have  ye  forgotten  how  your  fikthers  fought, 
When  TotiU  with  Goths  invincible 
Besieged  you ;  not  with  priests  and  choristers ; 
When  twenty-seven  ships  assiul'd  your  port 
And  when  eleven  only  ever  left  itt 
Bome  fell  before  him  twice ;  not  once  Ancona. 
Tour  fathers  saved  the  dty.  .  ye  shall  save  her. 
Senator.   Weapons  are  insufficient;  courage, 
vows, 
Avail  not.    We  are  unprepared  for  war : 
Scanty  was  our  last  harvest :  and  these  winds 
Are  adverse.    They  know  that  who  now  defj  us, 
Blockading  us  alike  by  sea  and  land. 
Consul.  We  some  are  poor,  we  some  are  pros- 
perous. 
We  all  alike  owe  all  we  have :  the  air 
Is  life  alike  to  all,  the  sun  is  warmth. 
The  earth,  its  fruits  and  flocks,  are  nutriment. 
Children  and  wives  are  comforts ;  all  partake 
(Or  may  partake)  in  these.    Shall  hoarded  grun 
Or  gold  be  less  in  common,  when  the  arms 
That  guard  it  are  not  those  that  piled  it  up. 
But  those  that  shrink  without  itt  Come,  ye  rich. 
Be  richer  still :  strengthen  your  brave  defenders, 
And  make  all  yours  that  was  not  yours  before. 
Dares  one  be  i^uent  where  ten  thousand  starve ! 
Open  your  treasuries,  your  granaries, 
But  throw  mine  open  first.    Another  year 
Will  roughen  this  equality  again. 
The  rich  be  what  they  were ;  the  poor  .  .  alas ! 
What  they  were  too  perhaps  .  .  but  every  man 
More  happy,  each  one  having  done  his  duty. 
Senator  {To  another).  Hark  I  the  young  fools 
applaud  I  they  rise  around ; 
They  hem  him  in ;  they  seize  and  kiss  his  hand ; 
He  shakes  our  best  supporters. 

Another.  Give  the  sign 

To  those  without. 

[Pboplb  enter.] 
ConsuL  Who  called  yon  hither ) 

[Various  voices, 
FirsL  Want. 

Second,  Famine. 

nird.  Our  fitmiUes. 

Fourth,  I  had  three  sons ; 

One  hath  been  slain,  one  wounded. 
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Only  one 


Fifik. 
Had  I :  my  loss  is  greatest. 

Sixth.  Grant  us  peace. 

Sir  Consul,  peace  we  plead  for,  only  peace. 

CoiMul.  Will  peace  bring  back  the  dead  1  will 
peace  restore 
Lost  honour  %  will  peace  heal  the  wounds  your  sons 
And  brothers  writhe  with  1   Th^  who  gave  those 

wounds 
Shall  cany  home  severer,  if  they  live, 
And  never  in  my  consulate  shall  lan^ 
At  those  brave  men  whom  men  less  brave  desert. 
True,  some  have  fiUlen :  but  before  they  fell 
They  won  the  field ;  nor  now  can  earthly  power 
Take  from  their  cold  clencht  hands  the  spoil  th^ 

grasp; 
No  mortal  spoil,  but  glory.    Life,  my  sons. 
Life  may  lose  all :  the  seal  that  none  can  break 
Hath  stampt  their  names,  all  registered  above. 

SenalOT  (7\>  a  Man  ntax).  Speak;  you  poor  Ibol  1 
speak  lo^idly,  or  expect 
From  me  no  &vour  .  .  and  tell  that  man  next. 

Man.  Oh !  we  are  starving. 

CwkMvX.  Better  starve  than 

serve. 

Awxiher,  He  has  no  pity. 

Ccmsul.  What  is  that  I  hear  1 

I  have  no  pity.    Have  I  not  a  daughter  ] 

AwAher.  0  what  a  daughter  I    How  compas- 
sionate I 
How  charitable  t    Had  she  been  bom  poor 
She  could  not  more  have  pitied  poverty. 

CoMvL  Two  ounces  of  coarse  bread,  wine,  which 
she  loathes, 
And  nothing  more,  sustain  her. 

Another.  God  sustains  her ; 

He  will  not  leave  his  fiurest  work  to  perish. 

Conmd.  Fight  then,  fight  bravely,  while  ye  can, 
my  friends ! 
In  God  have  confidence,  if  none  in  me. 

\81uyuU  of  appktuee.    Part  of  the  People  leave 
the  Senators.] 

Senator  {To  another).  Seducer  of  the  people ! 
shall  it  end 
Thus  vilely  9  [To  the  Consul.] 

You  have  stores  at  hom^  Sir  Consul ! 
Tou  have  wide  lands. 

AnoUter  Senator,    Tou  should  support  your 
order. 

CoTiguL  My  order  I  God  made  one;  of  that  am  I. 
Stores,  it  appears,  I  have  at  home ;  wide  lands ; 
Are  those  at  home  toot  or  within  my  reach  ? 
Pfttemal  lands  I  do  inherit ;  wide 
They  are  enough,  but  stony,  mountainous. 
The  greater  part  unprofitable. 

Senator.  Some 

The  richest  in  rich  wine. 

Conavl,  Few  days  ago 

Ke&rly  a  hundred  barrels  were  unbroached. 

Another  Senator.  A  hundred  loaves,  tho'  small 
indeed  and  dry. 
Would  they  be  worth  in  such  distress  as  ours. 
We  could  raise  half  among  us. 

ConeuL  Shame  upon  you ! 


Had  not  your  unwise  laws  and  unfiur  thrift 
Prohibited  the  entrance  of  supplies 
While  they  could  enter,  never  had  this  ftmine 
Stalked  through  the  people. 

Senator.  But  the  laws  are  laws. 

CofuuL  Tours;  never  theirs. 

AnoOur  Senator.  Why  thus  inflame 

the  people  1 

ConnU.  Who  brought  the  people  hither!  for 
wfaatendt 
To  serve  yon  in  your  avarice ;  to  crj peace! 
Not  knowing  peace  frtmi  servitude. 

Senator.  For  quiet^ 

Spare  them  at  least  a  portion  of  the  wine. 

Conmd.  Nor  them  nor  yon ;  nor  price  nor  force 
shall  gain  it. 

People.  Are  we  to  perish  1  Hunger  if  we  must, 
Let  us  be  strengthen'd  by  a  draught  of  wine 
To  hear  it  on« 

Senator.  "VHue  is  the  oil  of  life, 

And  the  lamp  bums  with  it  which  else  wereiq>eni 

People.  Sir  Consul  I  we  forbear;  we  honour  yoi. 
But  tdl  us,  ere  we  sink,  where  <me  flask  lies. 

Consul.  Go  ask  the  women  labouring  of  diild, 
Ask  those  who  nurse  their  infinite,  ask  the  old. 
Who  can  not  fight,  ask  those  who  fought  the  beil, 
The  wounded,  maim'd,  disabled,  the  Anconites. 
Sin  t  if  ye  find  one  flask  within  our  cellar. 
Crack  it,  and  throw  the  frtigments  in  my  fooe. 

People.  Letusairay.  [Shouts  of  applane. 

CoMuL  Followme  to  the  walls; 

And  you,  too,  senators,  leam  there  your  duty. 

People.  We  swear  to  do  our  beet 

ConauL  Sworn  wisely!  Lifo 

Is  now  more  surely  to  be  won  by  aims 
Thani  death  is,  and  the  sword  alone  can  win  it 
I  lead  the  way;  let  who  will  lag  behind. 

SCENE  m.    THE  CITY. 

Paoluoci,  Officers,  Citizens. 

Ogicer.  The  consul  has  been  wounded.    Wlio 
is  left 
To  lead  us  1  and  what  leader  would  suffice  1 
The  strongest  sink  with  famine,  lying  down 
Along  the  battlements,  and  only  raised 
When  sounds  the  trumpet. 
First  Citizen.  And  most  &11  again. 
Second  Citizen.   Our  day  is  come,  the  d^y  of 

our  disgrace. 
PaoluccL  Ours  never  was  that  day,  and  never 
shall  be. 
Te  may  have  lost  your  consul  (let  us  hope 
He  is  not  lost  to  us)  but  we  are  sure 
His  memoiy  and  example  yet  remain 
With  all  their  life  in  them. 
[7otA6  People.] 

Toung  men !  perhaps 
Te  know  me  not :  your  fothers  knew  me  weU ; 
Their  fothers  better.    Threescore  years  ago 
I  was  your  consul :  none  then  preached  suirmder ; 
And  let  none  now :  yet  there  were  those  around 
Who  would  have  pinfolded  the  quiet  flock 
As  gladly  as  yon  shepherd  at  the  gate. 
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People.  We  can  roast  no  longer.     Wlio  ctui 
count 
TheaUin) 

PaoluecL  Say,  rather,  who  can  praiBe  the  fllainl 
CHoiified  aonlsl  happy  yonr  sleep !  ye  hear 
No  shamefiil  speech  from  brethren  1 

People.  Arms  alone 

Should  not  subdue  us :  fiunine  has :  we  starre. 
PaduceL  While  life  remains  life's  sufferings 
will  arise. 
Whether  from  £unine  or  from  sharper  sting 
Than  fiunine :  upon  every  hearth  almost 
There  creeps  some  scorpion  neyer  seen  till  felt. 
But  until  every  arm  that  guards  our  walls 
Drop  helpless  at  the  starting  ribs,  until 
That  hour,  stand  all  united.    Te  despair 
Untimely.    He  who  rules  us  rules  us  well. 
Exciting  no  fidse  hope,  as  bad  men  do 
When  iSiej  have  led  where  none  can  extricate. 
I  was  your  consul  while  the  king  Lothaire 
Besieged  the  city,  proud  as  any  prelate, 
Swearing  he  would  reduce  it.    Other  kings 
Have  sworn  the  same .  .  and  kept  their  word  like 

kings.  . 
Cursing  and  flying.   We  have  met  brave  foes ; 
But  they  met  braver.  Fly ;  and  let  the  crook 
Drag  a  vHe  flock  back  from  its  flight  to  shui^ter. 
AU.  We  scorn  the  thought.    But  where  lies 

human  help  1 
PaolmocL  I  may  be  spared  to  seek  it^  spared 
to  try 
If  one  brave  man  breathes  yet  among  the  powerfrd. 
Who  knows  net  Marchesella  1 

Officer,  Brave  he  is, 

But  mindful  of  the  emperor.    He  saw 
Milano,  which  had  stood  two  thousand  years, 
Sink  ;♦  eveiy  tree,  on  hill  or  vale,  cut  down, 
The  vine,  the  olive,  ripe  and  unripe  com 
Burnt  by  this  minister  of  Qod.  Throughout 
There  was  no  shade  for  sick  men  to  die  under. 
There  was  no  branch  to  strow  upon  the  bier. 
Another  Officer.  His  fihther  was  courageous, 

why  not  he  1 
A  third  Officer.  Above  all  living  men  is  Mar- 
chesella 
Courageous :  but  pray  what  are  our  deserts 
With  him,  that  he  should  hazard  for  our  sake 
Hia  lordly  castles  and  his  wide  domains  ] 
Perhaps  his  fiime  in  arms!  Twere  mad  to  hope  it 
Prudence,  we  know,  for  ever  guides  his  courage. 
Pa4>hiccL  If  generous  pity  dwells  not  in  his 
house. 
As  once  it  did,  with  every  other  virtue. 
Seek  it»  where  brave  men  never  seek  in  vain. 
In  woman's  breast :  away  to  Bertinoro : 
Take  heart :  the  countess  is  a  Frangipani : 
There  are  a  thousand  trumpets  in  that  name : 
Methinks  I  hear  them  blowing  toward  Ancona. 
Old  men  talk  long :  but  be  not  ye  so  idle : 
Hie  to  the  walls :  I  will  sue  her.    To  arms  I 
To  arms!  the  consul  of  past  years  commands  you. 


*  Anoona  wu  besioged  1168, 1174. 


SCENE  nr.    CONSUL'S  HOUSE. 

Paoluooi.    Cohsitl.    EaicniiA. 

PaciUicoL  Consul !  how  five  you  t 
OannU,  Not  amiss. 

PaolueeL  But  wounded  ? 

Oonmd,  There  was  more  blood  than  wound,  th^ 

say  who  saw  it. 
Emmia.  My  &ther,  sir,  slept  well  all  night. 
PaolMceL  All  night 

An  angel  watched  him ;  he  must  needs  sleep  well. 

ConMil.  1  drove  away  that  little  fly  in  vain. 
It  fluttered  round  the  fruit   whose  skin   was 
broken. 
Ermmia.  Sweet  ikther !  talk  not  so ;  nor  much 

atalL 
Paolucd,  Consul  i  I  have  not  many  days  of  life, 
As  yon  may  see ;  and  old  men  are  in  want 
Of  many  little  things  which  those  in  power 
Can  give :  and  'twere  amiss  to  hold  Uiem  back 
Because  uncUim'd  before. 

Otmmd,  I  wen  remember. 

Though  then  a  child,  how  all  this  city  praised 
Tour  wisdom,  zeal,  and  probity,  when  consuL 
Ancona  then  was  flouncing ;  but  never 
Were  those  compensated  who  served  therroountiy. 
Except  by  serving  her;  'twas  thought  enough ; 
We  think  so  still.    Beside,  the  treasury 
Is  emptied,  that  it  may  procure  us  food 
And  troops.    Be  sure  the  veiy  first  that  eats 
The  stranger^  com  0f  any  reach  our  port) 
Shall  be  no  other  than  yourself:  your  age 
And  virtue  merit  from  us  this  distinction. 
PaoluooL  Sir  Consul !  I  want  more  than  that 
ConnU,  Beceive  it 

And  welcome  from  the  &ther  and  the  man. 
Not  from  the  consul.    Now  would  you  yourself 
Act  diiOerently  (I  ask)  on  this  occasion  1 
PadUucL  More  kindly,  no ;  but  differently,  yes. 
Consul.  What  would  you  from  me  1 
Paducoi  High  distinction,  consul ! 

Conmd.  I  wUl  propose  it,  as  I  justly  may. 
And  do  regret  it  has  been  so  deferred. 
Padueei.  May  I  speak  plainly  what  ambition 

prompts? 
Coimd,  I  hear  all  daims. 
Paoktcei,  Those  sacks  hold  heavy  sums. 

Consul.  Avarice  was  never  yet  imputed  to  you. 
PaolttccL  *Tissaid  you  can  not  move  them 

from  the  town. 
CcmeuL  Difficult,  dangerous,  doubtful,    such 
attempt. 
The  young  Stamura  loves  bold  enterprizes. 
And  may  succeed  where  others  would  despair  : 
But,  such  the  lack  of  all  that  life  requires 
Even  for  a  day,  I  dare  not  send  one  loaf 
Aboard  his  bark.    Hunger  would  urge  the  many 
To  rush  and  sdze  it. 

PaduccL  They  would  not  seize  me. 

One  loaf  there  is  at  home :  that  boy  shall  share  it. 
Erminia.  He  would  not,  though  he  pined. 
Consul.  A  youth  so  abstinent 

I  never  knew. 
PaolueeL  But  when  we  are  afloat  .  . 
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We  shall  not  be : 


Ckmwk 
We  think  not  of  escape. 

Paoluod,  No :  God  forbid  t 

We  will  meet  safety  in  the  path  of  honor. 

Cofmd,  Why  say  afloat  then? 

PaoluccL  Only  he  and  L 

This  is  the  goerdon  I  demand,  the  crown 
Of  my  grey  hairs. 

EmUnia.  Alas  t  what  aid  oould  either 

Afford  the  other  1    0  sir !  do  not  go ! 
Yon  are  too  old ;  he  much  too  rash  •  •    Dear 

&ther! 
If  you  have  power,  if  you  have  love,  forbid  it  I 

PaoluccL  It  was  advised  that  younger  ones 
should  go : 
Some  were  too  daring,  some  were  too  despondent : 
I  am  between  these  two  extremes. 

Consul.  But  think 

Again! 

PaoluccL  I  have  no  time  for  many  thoughts, 
And  I  have  chosen  but  of  them  the  best. 

EmUnia,,  He  never  will  return !  he  goes  to  die  I 
I  knew  he  would ! 

Consul.  His  days  have  been  prolonged 

Beyond  the  days  of  man :  and  there  goes  with  him 
One  who  sees  eveiy  danger  but  his  own. 


SCENE  y.   SBASIDE.   NIOHT. 

Paoluoci,  Stamura. 

PaoluccL  I  feel  the  spray  upon  my  &ce  already. 
Isthewind&irl 

Stamura,  *Tis  fiercely  fieor. 

PaoluccL  The  weather 

Can  not  be  foul  then. 

Stamura  (L\fHng  Mm  aboard).  Sit  down  here. 
Don't  tremble. 

PaoluccL  Then  tell  the  breese  to  wax  a  trifle 
warmer. 
And  lay  thy  hand  upon  those  hissing  waves* 
She  gratea  the  gravel .  .  We  are  off  at  last. 


ACT  HI. 

SCENE  I.   CASTLE  OF  BERTINORO. 

Couimss  07  Bkbthtobo,  Mahchxsxlla,  Paoluooi, 
and  Stamitra. 

Page,  My  lady !  here  are  two  such  men  as 
never 
Enter'd  a  palace-gate. 

Countess.  Who  are  they  1 

Page.  One 

Older  than  anything  I  ever  saw. 
Alive  or  dead ;  the  other  a  stout  youth. 
Guiding  him,  and  commanding  all  around 
To  stand  aside,  and  give  that  elder  way ; 
At  first  with  gentle  words,  and  then  iriUi  stem. 
Coarse  their  habiliments,  their  beards  unshorn. 
Yet  they  insist  on  entrance  to  my  lady. 

Countess.  Admit  the  elder,  but  exclude  the 
other. 


Wait  [To  MabohbhiM. 

If  the  younger  be  his  son,  what  litUe 
Of  service  I  may  render  to  the  fiither 
Will  scarce  atone  for  keeping  him  apart. 

[TotheFt^ 
Go ;  bid  them  enter ;  both. 

[Staxuba,  hciviTtg  led  Paoluoci  tn,  reOrei. 
PaxAwxi,  I  come,  O  countess ! 

Imploring  of  your  gentleness  and  pity. 
To  save  from  fire  and  sword,  and,  worse  than 

either. 
Worse,  and  more  imminent,  to  save  from  &mine 
The  few  brave  left,  the  many  virtuous, 
Virgins  and  mothers  (save  Uiem !)  in  Anoona. 
Cowniess.  Kay,  &11  not  at  my  Imee.    Age  most 
not  that  .  . 
Biuse  him,  good  Marchesella  1 

Paol-uccL  Yon  too,  here, 

Illustrious  lord  t 

Marchesella,    What  I  and  art  thon  still  lirinj^ 
Paolucd  t  fiuthfnl,  hospitable  soul ! 
We  have  not  met  since  childhood  .  .  mine^  I 
mean. 
PaoluccL  Smile  not,  my  gentle  lord  t  too  gra- 
cious then. 
Be  now  more  gpracious ;  not  in  looks  or  speech. 
But  in  such  deeds  as  you  can  beet  perform. 
Friendship  another  time  might  plnd  for  us ; 
Now  bear  we  what  our  enemy  would  dse 
Seize  from  us,  all  the  treasures  of  our  dty. 
To  throw  them  at  your  feet  for  instant  aid. 
Help,  or  we  perish.    Famine  has  begun  .  . 
Begunt  has  almost  ended  .  .  with  Anoona. 
Countess,  Alreadyl    We  have  been  too  dila- 
tory. 
MardicseOa,  I  could  not  raise  the  mon^  on 
my  lands 
Earlier ;  it  now  is  come.    I  want  not  yours : 
Place  it  for  safety  in  this  casUe-keep, 
If  such  our  lady's  pleasure. 
Countess,  Until  peace. 

Marchesella.  My  troops  are  on  the  march. 
Countess,  And  mine  not  yet ! 

Repose  you,  sir !  they  shall  arrive  with  you. 
Or  sooner.    Is  that  modest  youth  your  son  t 
PaoluccL  Where  is  het  gone  again  1 
Countess,  When  first  you  entei'd. 

PaoluccL  Some  angel  whispered  your  bttign 
intent 
Into  his  ear,  else  had  he  never  left  me. 
My  son  1    Who  would  not  proudly  call  him  so ! 
Soon  shall  ye  hear  what  mother  bore  the  boy. 
And  where  he  dash*d  the  gallies,  while  that 

mother 
Fired  their  pine  towers,  already  wheel'd  against 
Our  walls,  and  gave  us  time  .  .  for  what!  to 
perii^ 
Marchesella,  No,  by  the  saints  above  f  not  yet, 
not  yet  [Trumpet  sotmds. 

Countess,  Merenda  is  announced.    Sir,  I  oi- 
treat  you 
To  lead  me !    Grant  one  ikvour  more ;  and  hint 
not 
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To  our  young  friend  that  we  have  learnt  his 
proveBS.  [To  a  Page. 

Condnct  the  noble  youth  vho  waits  without 

8CBNBIL 

CouvTBss,  Mabohkshlla,  Paoluooi,  Stamuba, 
<U  TaJble, 

Cbtmfew  (to  STAMuai).  Sir,  there  are  seasons 
when  '^  indvility 
To  ask  a  name ;  'twould  now  be  more  oncivil 
To  hesitate. 

Stamura,  Ant(mio  is  my  name. 

OnaUeBB.  Baptismal    Pray/ the  fiimilyl 

Sktmura,  Stamnra ; 

But  thai  my  honoured  father  gaye  in  marriage 
To  her  who  wears  it  brighter  day  by  day : 
She  calls  me  rather  by  the  name  he  bore. 

CouiUem,  It  most  be  known  and  cherisht. 

SUMfmura,  By  the  bravest 

And  most  enduring  in  my  natiye  plitce ; 
It  goes  no  further :  we  are  bnt  just  noble. 

CowiUesa.  He  who  coold  head  the  tempest,  and 
make  serve 
Unmly  ocean,  not  for  wealth,  nor  harm 
To  any  bnt  the  spoiler,  high  above 
That  ocean,  high  above  that  tempest's  wing. 
He  needs  no  turret  to  abut  his  name. 
He  needs  no  crescent  to  stream  light  on  it, 
Kor  castellan,  nor  seneschal,  nor  herald. 

FaduccL  Ha  i  boy,  those  words  make  thy 
breast  rise  and  fidl. 
Haply  as  much  as  did  the  waves.    The  town 
Conld  ill  repay  thee ;  Beauty  overpays. 

CmnUegs,  TtXt  what  the  young  ^ould  hear ; 
nor  see  the  meed 
Of  glorious  deeds  in  transitory  tints, 
Fainter  or  brighter. 

PaoluccL  I  was  wrong. 

CaufUesa,  Not  quite : 

For  beauty,  in  thy  native  town,  young  man. 
May  feel  her  worUi  in  recompensing  thine. 

Stamura  {aside).    Alas!   alas!  she   perishes! 
while  here 
Wetarxy. 

Paolucci(overh€aring),  She?    Who  perishes? 

Stamura.  The  town. 

PaoluccL  How  the  boy  blushes  at  that  noble 
praise! 

CoufUesa,  They  blush  at  glory  who  deserve  it 
most. 
. .  Blushes  soon  go :  the  dawn  alone  is  red. 

JStamvra.  We  know  what  duty,  not  what  gloiy 
is. 
The  veiy  best  among  us  are  not  rich 
Kor  powerfuL 

Countess,        Are  they  anywhere  1 

PaoluccL  His  deeds. 

If  glorious  in  themselves,  require  no  glory. 
Bven  this  siege,  those  sufferings,  who  shall  heed  1 

Countess,  He  gives  most  light  by  being  not  too 
high. 
Remember  by  what  weapon  fell  the  chief 
Of  Philistines.    Did  brazen  chariots,  driven 


By  giants,  roll  against  him  Y    From  the  brook, 
Str^dng  another  such,  another  day, 
A  little  pebble  stretcht  the  enormous  bulk 
That  would  have  filled  it  and  have  tum'd  its 

course. 
And  in  the  great  deliverers  of  mankind 
Whom  find  ye  1  Those  whom  varlet  pipers  praise. 
The  greatest  of  them  all,  by  all  adored. 
Did  Babylon  from  brazen-belted  gate. 
Not  humble  straw-rooft  Bethlehem,  send  forth  1 
We  must  not  be  too  serious.    Let  us  hear 
How  were  the  cables  cut. 

PaoluccL  I  saw  the  shears 

That  clipt  them.    Father  John,  before  he  went, 
Show'd  me  them,  how  they  workt.    He  himself 

held 
The  double  crescent  of  sharp  steel,  in  form 
liike  that  swart  insect's  which  you  shake  from  fruit 
About  the  kernel.    This  enclaspt  the  cable ; 
And  two  long  handles  (a  stout  youth,  at  each 
Extremity,  pushing  with  all  his  strength 
Right  forward)  sunder*d  it.    Then  swiftly  flew 
One  vessel  to  the  shore ;  and  then  another : 
And  hardly  had  the  youths  or  Father  John 
Time  to  take  breath  upon  the  upper  wave. 
When  down  they  sai^  again  and  there  swang 

round 
Another  prow,  and  dasht  upon  the  mole. 
Then  many  blithe  Venetians  fell  transfixt 
With  arrows,  many  sprang  into  the  sea 
And  cried  for  mercy.    Upon  deck  appeared 
The  pope's  own  nephew,  who  ('tis  said)  had  come 
To  arbitrate.    He  leapt  into  a  boat 
Which  swam  aside,  most  gorgeously  array'd, 
Andthisyoungman  leapt  after  him  and  seized  him. 
He,  when  he  saw  a  dagger  at  his  throat. 
Bade  all  his  crew,  four  well-built  men,  surrender. 

Stamura,  They  could  not  have  feared  me: 
they  saw  our  archers. 

Countess,  And  where  is  now  your  prisoner  1 

Stamura,  He  desired 

An  audience  of  the  consuL 

Countess.  To  what  end? 

Stamura^  I  know  not:  I  believe  to  court  his 
daughter. 

CcurUess,  Is  the  c^l  handsome  ?    Is  that  ques- 
tion harder 
Than  what  I  askt  before  ?  will  he  succeed  1 

Stamura,  Could  he  but  save  from  famine  our 
poor  city. 
And . .  could  he  make  her  happy . . 

CourUess.  Pray  go  on. 

It  would  delight  you  then  to  see  him  win  her? 

Stamura.  O  that  I  had  not  saved  him !  or  my- 
self! 

Countess.  She  loves  him  then  ?    And  you  hate 
foreigners. 
I  do  believe  you  like  the  fBor  Erminia 
Yourself. 

Stamura.  She  hates  me.   Who  likes  those  that 
hate  him? 

Countess,  I  never  saw  such  hatred  as  you  bear 
her: 
If  she  bears  you  the  like . . 
QQ 
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Stamwra.  She  can  do  nov 

No  worse  than  what  she  lias  done. 

Countess,  Who  knows  that  1 

I  am  resolved  to  see. 

StamurcL  O  lad  j  Conntess  I 

How  have  I  made  an  enemy  of  yon  1 
Place  me  the  lowest  of  your  band,  bnt  never 
A^nt  her  with  the  mention  of  my  name. 
When  the  great  work  which  yon  have  undertaken 
Is  done,  admit  me  in  your  castle-walls. 
And  never  let  me  see  our  own  again. 

Countess.  I  think  I  may  accomplish  what  you 
wish; 
But,  recollect,  I  make  no  promises. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  L     OPEN   SPACE   NEAR  THE  BALI8TA 
GATE   IN   ANCONA. 

The  Ladt  Malaspiha,  her  Infimt,  and  a  Soldier. 

Soldier.  I  am  worn  down  with  £Eunine,  and  can 
live 
But  few  hours  more. 

L.  Malaspina.        I  have  no  food. 

Soldier.  Nor  food 

Could  I  now  swallow.    Bring  me  water,  water ! 

L.  Malaspina.  Ahis  !  I  can  not.     Strive  to 
gain  the  fountain. 

Scidier.  I  have  been  nigh. 

L.  Malaspina.  And  could  not  reach  it  1 

Soldier.  Crowds 

I  might  pierce  through,  but  how  thrust  back 

their  cries  1 
They  madden*d  me  to  flight  ere  half-way  in. 
Some  upright . .  no,  none  that .  .  but  some  un- 

fiUlen, 
Tet  pressing  down  with  their  light  weight  the 

weaker. 
The  brows  of  some  were  bent  down  to  their  knees. 
Others  (the  hair  seized  fost  by  those  behind) 
Lifted  for  the  last  time  their  eyes  to  heaven ; 
And  there  were  waves  of  heads  one  moment's  space 
Seen,  then  unseen  for  ever.    Wails  rose  up 
Half  stifled  underfoot,  fh>m  children  some. 
And  some  from  those  who  bore  them. 

L,  Maia^na.  Mercy !  mercy ! 

0  blessed  Virgin  i  thou  wert  mother  too ! 

How  didst  iKou  sufier  I  how  did  He  t  Save,  save 

At  least  the  infiints,  if  all  else  must  perish. 

Soldier!  brave  soldier  I  dost  thou  weepi  then  hope. 

Soldier.  I  sufier^d  for  myself ;  deserve  I  mercy  ? 

L.  Makupinct.  He  who  speaks  thus  shall  find 

it.    Tiy  to  rise. 
Soldier.  No :  could  I  reach  the  fountain  in  my 
thirst, 

1  would  not. 

L.  Malaspina.  Life  is  sweet. 

Soldier.  To  brides,  to  mothers. 

L.  Malaspina.    Alas !   how  soon  may  those 
names  pass  away  1 
I  would  support  thee  partly,  wert  thou  willing, 
But  my  babe  sleeps. 

Soldier.  Sleep,  little  one,  sleep  on ! 

I  shall  sleep  too  as  soundly,  by  and  by. 


L.  Malaspina.  Courage,  one  effort  more. 

Soldier.  And  tread  on  diildren  ! 
On  children  clinging  to  my  knees  for  stroigth 
To  help  them  on,  and  with  enough  yet  left 
To  puU  me  down,  but  others  pull  down  ihem. 
God  !  let  me  bear  this  thirst,  but  never  more 
Bear  that  sad  sight  I    Tread  on  those  tiny  hands 
Clasping  the  dust  1   See  those  dim  eyes  nptam'd. 
Those  i^d  lips  reproachless  I    Man  may  stir. 
Woman  may  shake,  my   soul;    but  children, 
duklron! 

0  God !   those  are  thine  own !   make  haste  to 

help  them ! 
ECappy  that  babe ! 

L.  Maiaspiita,      Thou  art  humane. 

Soldier.  "Hs  said 

That  hunger  is  ahnost  as  bad  as  wealth 
To  make  men  selfish ;  but  such  feebleness 
Comes  over  me,  all  things  look  dim  around. 
And  life  most  dim,  and  least  worth  looking  afler. 

L.  Malaspina.  1  pity  thee.     Day  after  d^ 
myself 
Have  lived  on  things  unmeet  for  sustenance. 
My  milk  is  fidling . .  Rise . . 

{To  the  Child)    My  little  one ! 
God  will  feed  thee  !    Be  sleep  thy  nourish^ 
Until  his  mercies  strengthen  me  afresh  ! 
Sink  not :  take  heart :  advance :    Here,  where 

frx>m  heaven 
The  Virgin-mother  can  alone  behold  us. 
Draw  some  few  drops.  [The  tocsin  sottnds. 

Soldier.  Ha !  my  ears  boom  thro'  ftintness. 
What  sounds  1 

L.  Malaspina.  The  belL 

Soldier.  Then  they  are  at  the  gate. . 

1  can  but  thank  yon . .  Give  me  force,  0  Heavoi ! 
For  this  last  fight ! . .  and  keep' from  harm  these 

twain! 

Malaspika  and  Child  alone. 
L.  Malaspina.    And  still  thou  sleepest,  mj 
sweet  babe !    Is  death 
Like  sleep  1  Ah,  who  then,  who  would  fear  to  die  t 
How  beautiful  is  all  serenity ! 
Sleep,  a  child's  sleep,  O  how  &r  more  serene, 
And  0,  how  &r  more  beautiful  than  any ! 
Whether  we  breathe  so  gently  or  breathe  not^ 
Slight  is  the  difierence.    But  the  pangs,  the  nge 
Of  fiunine  who  can  bear  ? . .  unless  to  ndse 
Her  child  above  it ! 

{Thoo  Priests  are  passing.) 
First  PriesL        Who  sits  yonder  t  bent 

0*er  her  dead  babe  ?    as  many  do  within 

Their  houses ! 
Second  Priest.  Surely,  surely,  it  must  be 

She  who,  not  many  days  ago,  was  praised 

For  beauty,  purity,  humility. 

Above  ihe  noblest  of  Anconite  dames. 
First  Priest.  The  Lady  Malaspina  1 
Second  Priest.  Bnt  methinks 

The  babe  is  not  dead  yet 
First  Priest.  Why  think  you  sot 

Second  Priest.  Because  she  weeps  not  over  ii 
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Fint  PriesL  For  that 

I  think  it  dead.    It  then  could  pierce  no  more 
Her  tender  hetrt  with  its  sad  aobs  and  cries. 
But  let  118  hasten  finomthe  place  to  give 
The  dying  their  last  bread,  the  only  bread 
Tet  nnconsnmed,  the  blessed  eacharist 
Eren  this  litUe,  now  so  many  die, 
May  soon  be  wanting. 

8eamd  PriesL  God  will  never  let 

That  greater  woe  be&U  ns.  [The  Priests  go, 

Malaspmcu  Who  runs  hither  1 

[The  Soldier /oib  he/ore  her. 
Art  thon  come  back  1  So !  then  cooldst  run,  O  vile  ! 

Soldier.  Lady!  yonr  gentleness  kept  life  with- 
in me 
Until  four  fell. 

L.MaUupwa.  Thyself  nnwounded  1 

Soldier.  No; 

If  arms  alone  can  wound  the  soldier^s  breast, 
Th^  toucht  me  not  this  time ;  nor  needed  they ; 
Fainine  had  done  what  your  few  words  achieved. 

LMakupina.  They  were  too  harsh.  Forgive  me  1 

Soldier.  Not  the  hist. 

Those  were  not  harsh !  Enter  my  bosom,  enter. 
Kind  pitying  words  1  untie  there  life's  hard  knot. 
And  let  it  drop  off  easily !  How  blest  f 
I  have  not  robb'd  the  child,  nor  shamed  the 
mother !  [He  dies. 

L.  Malaspina.  Poor  soul  I  and  the  last  voice  he 
heard  on  earth 
Was  bitter  blame,  unmerited !  And  whose  1 
Mine,  mine !  Should  they  who  suffer  sting  the 

sufferer) 
0  saints  above !  avenge  not  this  misdeed  ! 
What  doth  his  hand  hold  outi   A  little  crate. 
With  German  letters  round  its  inner  rim . . 
And . .  fiill  of  wine !  Tet  did  his  lips  bum  white ! 
He  tasted  not  what  might  have  saved  his  life. 
But  brought  it  hither,  to  be  scom'd  and  die. 
[Singers  are  heard  in  the  same  open  space  hefore 

an  image.] 
Singers !  where  are  they  1    My  sight  swims ;  my 

strength 
Fails  me ;  I  can  not  rise,  nor  turn  to  look ; 
But  only  I  can  pray,  and  never  voice 
Prays  like  the  sad  and  silent  heart  its  last. 

Old  Msn. 
Tha  TiUage  of  the  Umrel  gmtt* 
Hath  teen  thee  hoTering  high  abore. 
Whether  pnre  iniuioenoe  wm  there. 
Or  helple»  grief,  or  ardent  prayer. 
O  Vir^ !  hither  torn  thy  Tiew, 
For  these  are  in  Anoona  too. 
Not  for  ottrselTes  implore  we  aid. 
But  thon  art  mother,  thon  art  maid ; 
Behold  theee  rappliantsy  and  secure 
Their  humbled  heads  from  touch  impure  ! 

IffAmaws. 
Bear,  maid  and  mother !  hear  our  prayer ! 
Be  hrare  and  aged  men  thy  oare ! 
And,  if  they  bleed,  0  may  it  be 
In  honour  of  thy  Son  and  thee  ! 
When  innocence  is  wrong'd,  we  know 
Thy  boeom  erer  felt  the  blow. 


*  The  HouH  nf  Loreto  y 
the  angels. 


I  not  yet  brought  thither  by 


Tes,  pnre  One  I  there  are  tears  above. 
But  tears  of  pity,  tears  of  lore. 
And  only  fhxn  thine  eyes  thoy  fkU, 
Those  ^yes  that  wat(^  and  weep  for  alL 

[They  prosbrcAeihemseives. 

L,  MaUupina.  How  £untly  sound  those  voices  ^ 
altho'  many : 
At  every  stave  Uiey  cease,  and  rest  upon 
That  slender  reed  which  only  one  can  blow. 
But  she  has  heard  them  !   Me  too  ^  has  heard. 
Heaviness,  sleep  comes  over  me,  deep  sleep : 
Can  it,  so  imperturbable,  be  deatht 
And  do  I  for  the  last  time  place  thy  lip 
Where  it  may  yet  draw  life  from  me,  my  child  I 
Thou,  who  alone  canst  save  him,  thou  wilt  save. 
[Shedies:  the  child  an  her  bosom  stiU  deeping. 

8CENB  n.    NIGHT  :   THE  MOLE  OF  ANCONA. 

CoHsuL.    Sehatob. 
Senator.  Sir  consul,  you  have  heard  (no  doubt) 
that  fires 
Have  been  seen  northward  all  along  the  sky. 
And  angels  with  their  flaming  swordB  have  sprung 
From  hill  to  hill.  With  your  own  eyes  behold 
No  mortal  power  advancing.     Host  so  numerous 
No  king  or  emperor  or  aoldan  led. 
Consul.  A  host)  a  mighty  host,  is  there  indeed  1 
Senator.  It  covers  the  whole  range  of  Falcog- 

nara. 
Consul.    Methinks   some    fiunter  lights    flit 
Bcatter'dly 
Along  the  coast,  more  southward. 

Senator.  The  archbishop 

Hath  seen  the  sign,  and  leads  away  his  troops. 
ConsuL  We  are  too  weak  to  follow.    Can  then 
aid 
Have  come  so  sooni    'Tis  but  the  second  night 
Since  we  besought  it. 

Senator.  In  one  hour,  one  moment, 

Such  aid  can  oome,  and  has  come.    Think  not, 

consul. 
That  force  so  mighty  and  so  sudden  springs 
From  earths    And  what  Italian  dares  confront 
The  German) 
ConsuL        WhatltalianI    All,dr;  alL 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.  TENT  OF  MABCHESBLLA,  NEAR 
ANCONA.   EARLY  MORNING. 

Mabohisbua.    Officibs.    Paoluooi. 

Officer.  My  general  1  easily  I  executed 

Your  orders. 
Marchesella.  Have  they  fled,  then  1 
Officer.  Altogether. 

Marchesella.  And  could  you  reach  the  gate  1 
Officer.  And  enter  too. 

Paolucci*s  seal  unbarr'd  it ;  not  until 

I  held  two  loaves  above  my  head,  and  threw 

My  sword  before  me. 
MardiesdkL  And  what  saw  you  then  t 

Officer.  There  is  a  civil  war  within  the  city, 

Q5_? 
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And  insolence  and  dnmkenness  aie  rife. 
Children,  and  old  and  middle-aged  were  reeling. 
And  some  were  slipping  over,  some  devouring 
Long^podded  weeds  with  jagged  edges,  cast  . 
Upon  the  shore. 

Paolucci,  Famine  had  gone  thus  far 

(Altho*  with  fewer)  ere  we  left  the  mole. 
The  ancient  garden-wall  was  overthrown 
To  get  the  twisted  roots  of  fennel  ont ; 
The  froit-tree  that  could  give  no  fruit  gave  buds ; 
The  almond's  bloom  was  withering,  but  whoe'er 
Possest  that  treasure  pierced  the  bark  for  gum ; 
The  mulberry  sent  her  tardy  shoot,  the  cane 
Her  tenderer  one ;  the  pouting  vine  untied 
Her  trellised  gems ;  the  apple-tree  threw  down 
Her  load  of  viscous  mistletoe :  they  all 
(Little  it  was  !)  did  all  they  could  for  us. 

MarcheseUa,  The  Qermans  (look!)  have  left 
their  tents  behind : 
We  will  explore  them ;  for  your  wary  soldiers 
Suspect,  and  well  they  may,  some  stratagem. 


80£NB  n.    ERBfnOA'S  CHAMBER. 
Ebmivia.    Maria. 

[Mabia  is  going,    Ebminia  edUs  her  back, 

Srminia,  Maria»  is  the  countess  very  ledr? 

Maria.  Most  b^utifhl.   But  you  yourself  must 
judge. 
She  sent  me  for  you  in  the  gentlest  tone. 
And  fiir  more  anxious  to  see  ffou,  than  you 
(It  seems)  are  to  see  her, 

Erminia,  I  am  afraid 

To  see  her. 

Maria.  F(m  afraid!  Whom  should  you  fear  1 
Beautiful  as  she  is,  are  not  you  more  so  Y 

Erminia,  So  you  may  think;  others  think 
otherwise. 

Maria,  She  is  so  affiible !    When  many  lords 
Stood  round  about  her,  and  the  noblest  of  them 
And  bravest,  Marcheselbi,  who  would  give 
Hislands,hiscastles,evenhisknighthoodforher . . 
Whom  do  you  think  she  call'd  to  her  1 . .  the  youth 
Who  cut  Uie  cables,  and  then  hid  himself 
That  none  might  praise  him  .  .  him  who  brought 

in  safety 
Tour  lover  to  the  shore. 

Erminia  (angrily).        Whom  1 

Maria,  Whom  1    Stamura. 

Erminia,  What  heart  could  he  not  win . .  not 
scorn  . .  not  break  1 

Maria,  I  do  not  hear  those  shy  ones  ever  break 
A  woman's  heart,  or  win  one.  They  may  scorn ; 
But  who  minds  that? 

Erminia,  Leave  me. 

Maria,  And  tell  the  countess 

Tou  hasten  to  her  presence  1 

Erminia,  Is  he  there  9 

Maria,  Whol 

Erminia,  Dull,  dull  creature ! 

Maria,  The  brave  MarcheseUa  1 

Erminia,  Are  there  none  brave  but  he  1 

Maria,  0 !  then,  Stamura. 


No :  when  he  led  her  from  the  mole  again. 
And  she  had  enter'd  the  hall-door,  he  left  her. 

Erminia,  I  fear'd  he  might  be  with  her.  Were 
he  with  her, 
What  matter!  I  could  wut  until ..  Wait !  whyl 
He  would  not  look  at  me,  nor  I  at  him. 

Maria,  No;  Icananswerforhim.  Were  he  bom 
Under  the  waves,  and  never  saw  the  sun, 
He  could  not  have  been  colder.    But  you  might 
Have  lookt  at  him,  perhaps. 

Erminia.  Not  I  indeed. 

Maria.  Few  men  are  like  him.  Howyouhugme! 

Erminia,  Go  .  . 

I  will  run  first  .  .  Go  .  .  I  am  now  quite  ready. 


SCENE  m.    CHAMBER  IN  THE  CONSUL'S  HOUSE. 
Ck)nHTSss  and  Ebxinia. 

CounUaa,  The  depths  of  love  are  warmer  than 
the  shallows, 
Purer,  and  much  more  silent. 

Erminia  {aside) ,  Ah  !  how  true ! 

CkmnUsa,  He  loves  you,  my  sweet  girl ;  I  know 
he  does. 

Erminia,  He  says  not  so. 

Countess,  Child !  all  men  are  dissembleis : 
The  generous  man  dissembles  his  best  thoughts, 
His  worst  the  ungenerous. 

Erminia,  If,  indeed,  he  loves  me  . . 

Countess,  He  told  me  so. 

ErminicL  Ah !  then  he  loves  me  not 

Who,  who  that  loves,  can  tell  it  1 

Countess,  Who  can  hide  it  t 

His  voice  betray'd  him;  half  his  words  were 

traitors  .  . 
To  him,  my  sweet  Erminia !  not  to  you. 
What  I  still  unhappy  1  [Ermikia  weept, 

Erminia.  Let  me  weep  away 

A  part  of  too  much  happiness. 

Countess.  I  wish 

One  more  could  see  it.    From  these  early  showen 
What  sweets,  that  never  spring  but  once,  arise ! 

SCENE  IV. 
Consul  enters. 

Consul.  Before  you  leave  us,  since  you  part  to- 
day. 
From  our  full  hearts  take  what  lies  deepest  there, 
And  what  God  wills  beyond  all  sacrifice  .  .  . 
Our  pruses,  our  thanksgivings.    Thee  we  hail. 
Protectress !    But  can  words,  can  deedi^  requite     | 
The  debt  of  our  deliverance  t 

Countess,  What  I  ask  i 

Should  not  infringe  your  freedom.  Power  is  sweet. 
And  victory  claims  something.    I  am  fiun 
To  exercise  a  brief  authority 
Within  the  walls,  appointing  you  my  colleague. 

Consul  Lady !  this  very  night  my  power  expires. 

Countess,  And  mine,  with  your  connivance, 
shall  b^gin.  i 

Consul  j2dj  I  all  power  within  the  walls  is    . 
yours.  ' 
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8CENB  y.    ARCH  OF  TRAJAN  ON  THB  MOLB. 
CoHBUL^  Mabohssslla,  CouvTiss,  Sehatobs,  &c 
ConauL  We  have  no  flowers  to  decorate  the  arch 
Whence  the  most  glorious  ruler  of  mankind 
Smiles  on  yon,  lady  t  and  on  yon,  who  riyal 
His  yalonr,  his  humanity,  his  bounty. 
Nor  are  there  many  voices  that  can  sing 
Tour  praises.    For,  alas!  our  poor  frail  nature 
(May  it  be  seldom  I)  hears  one  call  aboye 
The  call  of  gratitude.    The  fiimishing 
Devouryour  bread.  But,  though  we  hear  no  praises. 
There  are  who  sing  them  to  their  harps  on  high, 
And  He  who  can  alone  reward  you  both 
Listens  in  all  his  brightness  to  the  song. 
I  do  entreat  you,  bl^iish  not  your  glory. 
No  exercise  of  xnight  or  soyranty 
Can  ever  bring  you  such  content  again 
As  this  day's  victoiy,  these  altar-prayers 
From  rescued  men,  men  perishing;  from  child 
And  parent :  every  parent,  eveiy  child. 
Who  hears  your  name,  should  bless  you  evermore. 
CowUesa.  I  find,  sir,  I  must  win  you  through 

your  daughter. 
Consul  The  girl  is  grateful :  urge  her  not  too 
&r: 
Icouldnot,  without  much  compunction,  thwarther. 
Erminia !  go :  we  meet  again  to-morrow. 
Countess.  Come  hither,  my  sweet  girl  I    Coy 
as  thou  art, 
I  have  seen  one,  once  in  my  life,  as  coy. 
Stand  forth  thou  skulking  youth !    Here  is  no  sea 
To  cover  thee ;  no  ships  to  scatter.    Take 
This  maiden's  hand . .  unless  her  sire  forbid . . 
Boldest  thou  back  1  after  confession  too  I 
I  will  reveal  it  [To  Ebmihia. 

And  art  thou  ashamed  t 
Ermima.  I  am  ashamed. 
CowUess,  Of  what  1  thou  simpleton  ! 

Erminia.  I  know  not  what . .  of  having  been 

ashamed. 

Cwisul.  Antonio  I  if  thou  truly  lovedst  her. 

What,  after  deeds  so  valiant,  kept  thee  silent? 

Stamnau.  Inferior  rank,  deep  reverence,  due 

fear. 

I  know  who  rules  our  country. 

Consul,  I,  who  saved  her. 

[Father  Johh  enters. 

F.John.  What!   and   am  I  to  be  without 

reward) 
Consul.  Father  I  be  sure  it  will  be  voted  you. 
Mairchesella.  And  may  not  we  too  make  our 
pious  offerings, 
For  such  they  are,  when  suchmen  will  receive  them. 


F.  John.  I  claim  the  hand  of  the  affianced. 
Girl! 
Shrink  not  from  me  f    Give  it  to  God  I 

Erminia.  "Tis  given : 

I  can  not,  would  not,  will  not,  take  it  back. 

P.  John.  Befractoiy!  hast  thou  not  dedicated 
To  God  thy  heart  and  soul  1 

Erminia.  I  might  have  done  it 

Had  never  this  day  shone. 

P.  John.  And  that  youth's  deeds 

Outshone  this  day,  or  any  day  before. 
When  thou  didst  give  thy  hand  to  the  deliverer 
Whom  God  had  chosen  for  us,  then  didst  thou 
Accomplish  his  great  work,  else  incomplete. 
I  chum  to  pour  Ms  benediction  on  you 
And  yours  for  ever.    Much,  much  misery. 
Have  I  inflicted  on  the  young  and  brave. 
And  can  not  so  repent  me  as  I  should ; 
But  'twas  in  one  day  only  my  device 
Ever  wrought  woe  on  any  man  alive. 

[Paoluooi  enters. 

ConsuL  Who  enteral 

Paolueei.  Who  t    The  bridesman. 

MartAesdla  {embraoing  him).  My  brave 

friend! 
My  other's ! 

PaoluocL  Ay,  thy  grand&ther's  to  boot 
And  there  was  one,  about  my  age,  before  him. 
Sir  Stefimo,  who  wore  a  certain  rose. 
Radiant  with  pearls  and  rubies  and  pure  gold. 
Above  the  horse-tail  grappled  from  the  Turk. 

Marchesella.  We  have  not  in  the  house  that 
ornament 

PaoluccL  I  do  believe  he  wears  it  in  the  grave. 

Countess.  There  is  a  sword  here  bright  enough 
to  throw 
A  lustre  on  Stamura.    Marchesella  I 

MareheseUa.  Kneel,  sir  I 

[He  kneels  to  EamHiA. 

Countess.  Not  there. 

MaarcheseUa,  Tes,  there ; 

what  fitter  phicel 
We  know  but  one  high  title  in  the  world. 
One  only  set  apart  for  deeds  of  valour. 
And  palsied  be  the  hand  that  ill  confers  it 
Here  is  the  field  of  battle ;  here  I  knight  thee. 

[Knights  him. 
Rise,  my  compeer !  Teach  him  his  duties,  lady. 
Toward  the  poor,  the  proud,  the  fiiith,  the  sex. 

Countess  (smiling).  Stamura !  would  you  enter 
now  my  service  1 

Stamura.   Yes,  lady,  were  you  wrong'd,  this 
veiy  hour; 
Then  might  I  better  earn  the  bliss  I  seek. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  L     AT  CINTRA. 
Pkdko.    Constahtia. 

Ckmstantku  Pleasant  must  be  these  groves  of 
Cintra,  Pedro ! 
To  one  who  btely  left  the  Moorish  sands : 
Everything  has  its  joyance  for  the  eyes 
That  look  from  hard-fonght  bloody  fields  npon  it. 
As  yours  do. 

Pedro,  Lady !  I  delight  to  hear 

And  see  you ;  so  ingenuous,  so  benign. 
So  pbyful ! 

CkmistaTUicu  I  am  then  no  more  CoTuton^  / 
But  Lady  ! 

Pedro,        Tou  are  not  the  little  girl 
I  left :  you  have  exchanged  your  childish  charms 
For  oUiers,  which   require   new   words,   new 

thoughts. 
New  gazers. 

CoTiatanbia,  Qive  me  one  of  them  awhile ; 
Can  you  not  %  are  you  proud  1  has  my  mama 
Been  tutoring  you,  as  she  has  me  1 

Pedro,  Constantia ! 

I  ask  from  you  what  no  man  ever  had. 
Or  askt,  in  my  condition ;  pity  me ! 

Constantia,  0  this  is  then  the  solemn  w]^  to  woo ! 
I  have  read  something  like  it,  since  you  went. 
But  never  thought  it  could  be  near  the  same. 
Here  is  my  hand.    Tou  take  it  not ! 

Pedro.  I  kiss  it. 

My  life  hangs  from  it,  and  more  lives  than  one. 

ConglarUia,  0  no,  vain  man !  I  loveyou  very  well. 
Very  sincerely,  very  tenderly. 
For  I  have  seen  you  often,  long  together. 
Early,  and  when  none  knew  it ;  but  think  not 
My  life  hangs  from  your  ring :  you  first  askt  pity, 
And  fear'd   to  ask  even  that;  you  now  would 

grant  it, 
Perhaps  not  grant  it,  yet  would  make  me  sue. 
And  came  you  then  before  the  hour  for  this  1 

Pedro,  I  came  before  the  hour,  I  must  confess, 
To  be  with  you  some  moments  more,  alone. 

ConstanUa.  'TIS  very  wrong,  I  hear,  at  such  a 
time 
Of  life :  when  we  are  children  and  are  wild 
Tib  well  enough ;  but  when  we  are  grown  sage 
(As  we  are)  the  whole  world  cries  out  upon  it. 
What  now  have  you  been  doing  all  these  days  1 

Pedro,  This  is  the  first  appointed  me  for  see- 
ing you. 

CoTuiardm,  0 !  I  know  that :  my  question  was 


I  always  say  the  very  thing  one  would  not. 
Alas !  I  find,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it, 
Too  young  am  I  to  think  of  serious  things. 
Surely  we  might  defer  them  for  a  year, 

4e  The  evenia  In  these  scenes  are  not  strictly  historicaL 


By  flattering  the  king  and  queen  a  little 
And  giving  them  a  kiss  or  two,  each  of  ns. 
If  you  shotdd  find  me  but  a  child  in  thought, 
Or,  what  is  hatefuller,  all  say,  in  manner. 
And  blush  for  me,  my  heart  must  shriyel  under  it ; 
For  I  would  never  pain  the  man  I  love. 
And  least  of  all  (for  that  hurts  most)  would  shame 
him. 

Pedro,  Sure  some  kind  angel  breathed  into 
your  breast 
The  words  on  which  I  live. 

ConsianJtia,  0 !  then  they  pleas'd  you ! 

They  were  not  those  that  Inmost  hoped  to  please 
with. 

Pedro,  Thequeenperhapshasnotdiscourstonall 
Of  my  first  passion. 

Constantia^,  All  1  did  yon  tell  herf 

There  were  some  silly  things :  I  never  told  her . . 
Why  should  1 1  we  were  very  young  indeed . . 
Do  people  call  tAol  passion  1 

Pedro,  Have  yon  heard 

Perchance  of  Ifies? 

CoTurfaTi/io.  Whom )  Ifies  de  Castro  \ 

Not  latterly :  no  one  must  speak  of  her. 

Pedro,  Tes ;  I  must  speak  of  her. 

Constantia,,  They  say  you  liked  her ; 

And  so  should  I  have  done  (she  was  so  good) 
If  they  had  let  her  stay  with  me :  they  would  not 

Pedro.  0  sweetest  best  Constantia !  she  is  still 
As  she  was  ever . .  saving  one  sad  name. 

Constantia,  What  sad  namel 

Pedro.  The  betrothed  of  Don  Pedro. 

Constantia,  How  !  Mthless  man  !  betrothed  1 

Pedro.  So  she  was : 

I  have  resigned  her. 

Constantia.  I  resign  then  you. 

What  blessing,  what  prosperity,  what  peace, 
Can  rest  with  perfidy  1  she  is  the  siune, 
Tou  tell  me .  .  little  matters  what  you  tell  me .  . 
As  when  you  knew  her  first 

Pedro.  The  very  same. 

Constantia.  Mild,  beautiful,  affectionate^  b^ 
lievingl 

Pedro.  AIL 

Constantia.    Qo  then !  ask  forgiveness  at  her 
feet. 
But  never  hope  it  here. 

Pedro.  Stay,  princess! 

Constantia.  Go ! 

The  lemon-tyme,  geranium,  and  stiff  pinks. 
And  every  tuft  in  every  vase  about, 
Have  lost  some  leaves  while  yon  have  been  thus 

speaking; 
So,  evil  spirits  must  have  entered  with  you : 
And  tho'  the  curtains  swell  and  fiiU,  and  tho' 
There  seems  to  be  a  breeze,  *tis  not  the  ^r; 
What  ur  there  was,  grows  hot  and  tainted  round ; 
I  scarce  can  breathe  it 

Pedro.  Tou  will  hear  the  whole.  . 

Constanlia,.  I  never  will. 
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Pedro.  The  truth.  . 

Canstantia.  Where? 

Pedro.  Prom  the  queen. 

Constantia.  The  truth,  when  it  left  Pedro,  left 
the  world. 

SCENE  n. 

Pkdbo  {(done  in  the  garden).     Hated,  fled, 
scom'd,  I  am  at  least  set  free 
From  an  affiance  which  the  pure  of  soul 
Abhor :  such  marriage-bed  appears  bestrewn 
With  the  dank  flowers  and  heavy  pall  that  hung 
Around  the  corse  where  bloom'd  their  one  delight 
She  comes:  be  strong  my  heart!  thou'rt  at  thy 

proof 
For  die  first  time :  bear  up ! 

{To  Ikbs,  who  erUera.)  Sit  here  by  me, 
Under  this  cedar. 

lUea.  Where  ut  under  it  1 

Its  branches  push  the  grass  away  beneath. 
Nor  leaVe  it  room  enough  to  rise  amid  them ; 
Easier  it  were,  methinks,  to  walk  along 
And  rest  on  tJiem,  they  are  so  dense  and  broad. 
And  level  as  the  oars  are  on  Mondego 
Until  the  music  beckons  them  below. 

Pedro,  Come ;  I  am  holding  them  wide  open 
for  thee ; 
They  will  dose  round  us. 

IiU8.  Have  you  waited  long? 

Tell  me. 

Pedro,    Tve  other  things  to  tell  thee. 

lUea.  What] 

Oh !  I  am  veiy  chilly  in  this  shade. 

Pedro.  Bun  into  the  pavilion  then. 

BCEXBin. 

Pbdbo  aaid  Ihsz  seated  in  a  PavUum. 

IfieA.  Now  tell  me. 

Pedro !  your  hand  and  brow  are  sadly  parcht> 
And  you  are  out  of  breath,  altho'  you  walkt 
These  twenty  paces,  more  than  I  who  ran  .  . 
And  yet  you  always  caught  me  when  we  tried. 
What  would  you  tell  me  now,  my  £uthful  Pedro ! 

Pedro.  In  one  word,  Ifles  I  I  have  ceased  to 
love  thee. 
Loose  me  and  let  me  go. 

IfUs.  Is  this  your  greeting  1 

This  your  fiist  morning  salutation  1  turn .  . 
Can  it  be  1  must  I  (look  at  me)  believe  it  1 

Pedro.  Yes,  my  sweet,  .yes,  my  liles.  .yes, 
yesyliies! 

IHea.  And  are  you  still  so  generous,  0  my  love, 
As  to  be  sorry  you  have  ceast  to  love  me  1 
To  sigh,  almost  to  weep,  bending  your  fiioe 
Away  £rom  me  lest  I  should  grieve  to  see 
A  change  in  it,  and  in  a  chaise  a  loss ! 
Take  off  that  hand  from  above  mine  then,  take 

it, 
I  dare  not  move  it  from  me .  .'tis  the  prince's. 
And  not  my  Pedro's. 

Pedro.  I  must  go. 

Ifies.  •    I  once 

Might  ask  you  why.    Let  me  go. 


Pedro.  Wouldst  thou  1  whither  1 

Unfortunate !   So,  thou  resignest  me, 
Light  heartless  girl  1 

lUes.  I  would  obey!  I  swore  it 

Pedro.  Not  yet. 

[Aside.]  Ah!  would  to  God!  it  were  indeed  so  1 

Ifiea.  Not  at  the  altar  yet;  but  did  you  not 
Force  me  to  say  I  loved  you,  ere  you  went 
Against  the  Moors,  telling  me  you  could  never 
Be  half  so  valiant,  half  so  proud  of  victory. 
Unless  I  own'd  it  1  Too  just  punishment ! 
Why  then  so  long  delay'd  1   We  oft  have  met, 
Oft  every  day,  and  no  day  but  in  smiles, 
(0  those  three  happy  ones  sinceyour  return  !) 
And  I  had  ceast  to  foncy  it  was  wrong. 
It  seemed  so  little  like  it,  and  gave  you 
Such  pleasure,  and  such  confidence  in  arms. 
Alas !  it  was  unmaidenly !  so  was  it 
To  leave  my  arm  around  your  neck ;  so  was  it 
(And  worse)  to  linger,  and  not  fly  at  once 
For  refuge  in  a  cloister,  when  you  prest 
My  very  lips  with  kisses.  You  were  going. 
And  my  poor  heart  was  fkint :  I  thought  no  ill ; 
And  you,  who  might  have  given  me  more  spirit. 
Said  nothing :  no  one  image  was  there  near, 
Or  none  I  saw,  of  her,  the  pure,  the  blessed. 
Who  might  have  chastened  me  with  tender  look 
Compassionate,  and  dried  the  tears  of  both. 

Pedro.  1  can  not  bear  these  reminiscences, 
Bather  these  presences :  for  they  who  love 
As  we  have  done,  have  but  one  day,  one  hour. 
In  their  whole  life,  in  their  whole  aiterUfe, 
In  earth,  heaven,  time,  eternity. 

liUs.  What  sidd  you  ? 

I  know  not  what  you  sidd,  and  yet  your  words 
Seem'd  my  own  to  me. 

Pedro.  Live !  live  I  thou  art  young. 

Innocent:  none  shall  hurt  thee.  Think  no  more 
Of  that  obedience  thou  wouldst  speak  about ; 
'Twas  never  pronust  me. 

lOea.  What  else  is  love  1 

Pedro.  0  liles !  Ifies !  Ifles !  must  we  two 
Know  nothing  more  of  what  love  is,  than  this ! 

Ities.  Enough  for  such  as  I  am  ..  ah !  too 
much. 
It  must  not  be  . .  and  yet  it  may  be,  sure ! 
Pedro  hath  shown  me  many  of  my  &ults. 
And  now  may  show  me  all,  and  bid  me  mend 

theuL 

Pedro.  Forget  me,  hate  me :  I  am  grown  un- 
grateful. 
Wild,  desperate,  the  veiy  worst  of  men. 
And  (if  thou  wilt  not  pity  me  for  saying  it) 
Most  wretched  and  most  wronged. 

Hold  back  thy  pity ! 
I  will  not  have  it. 

Is  this  curse  enough 
For  my  consent  to  leave  thee  ?  or  what  heavier 
Would  any  wish]  even  thou! 

Ifies.  Oh  tender  Pedro ! 

If  you  have  ceast  to  love  me  (very  strange 
As  are  your  words)  I  would  not  argue  with  you ; 
I  have  no  power  and  you  no  need  of  it : 
But  if  you  ever  fimcy  in  yourself 
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Such  blemishes,  then  be  persuaded  by  me, 

0  generous  Pedro,  you  have  wronged  your  nature ; 
They  are  not  to  be  fear'd  or  thought  of  in  it 
Enough  of  breasts  are  open  to  them,  room 
Enough  in  all,  and  welcome  in  too  many  ! 

They  can  not  enter  Pedro's. 

Pedro.  Burst,  my  heart ! 

Ifies,  One  only,  in  your  sorrows,  we  have  still; 
Speak  and  assuage  it. 

Pedro.  Dost  thou  bid  me  ?  hear  1 

Hear  me  I  reproach  me  I  spurn  me  I    but  ask 
nought 

liiea.  Nought  will  I  ask,  nought  dare  I,  nought 
desire  I. 
Let  Watchfulness  and  Doubt  walk  slow  before 
Sad  Certainty ;  let  every  fibre  throb 
Daily  and  nightly  in  the  dim  suspense ; 
Only  bid  Pity  hold  the  light  of  Truth 
Back,  nor  break  suddenly  my  dream  of  bliss; 
For  fragile  is  the  vase,  containing  one 
Poor  simple  flower  dipt  in  it  by  yourself 
And,  if  you  saw  it  broken  at  your  feet, 
Tou  might  weep  too,  ere  you  could  turn  away : 
Then  never  say  that  you  have  ceast  to  love  me. 

Pedro,  I  must  not  marry  thee. 

What  answerest  thou  1 

liies.  Heaven  has  decreed  it  then,  0  my  beloved! 
Be  calm !  unless  I  have  offended  you. 
Pedro,  I  may  be  calm,  no  doubt  I  a  curse  on  those 
Who  teach  me  calmness  I  wouldst  thou  teach  me  it] 

liiits.  Take  off  the  curse:  with  any  pain  but  that 

1  would ;  ^o'  others  first  much  teach  it  vm. 
Pedro  (aside).  I  thought  so  !  Others  t  What  a 

word  is  this  t 
She  then  has  confidents  I  she  asks  their  counsel  f 
She  talks  to  them  of  me !  tells  of  my  loves, 
Hy  doubts,  my  fears.    What  fears  have  1 1  what 

doubts  1 
She  throws  my  weaknesses  before  their  feet 
To  look  at,  touch,  discourse  upon,  discuss . . 
Now  I  can  leave  her . .  now  I  can . .  and  will. 
In  three  strides  I  am  gone  beyond  a  thought 
Of  such  a  woman . .  dear  as  she  was  once  ! 
Pooh  1  I  misunderstood  her,  I  perceive. 

[To  lues. 
Monks  then  and  priests  invade  the  sanctuaiy 
Of  holiest  love,  strip  down  its  freshest  fruits. 
And  chew  them  diy  and  call  them  bad  and  bitter ! 
Could  it  be  thus  were  dignity  in  man 
Or  chastity  in  woman,  as  before  1 
We  .turn  tame  foxes  into  our  own  vineyards 
To  yelp  the  wild  ones  out ;  but  they,  the  wild. 
Come  only  the  more  numerous  at  their  noise ; 
And  our  sleek  guardians  makethe  best  grapes  theirs, 
Biting  the  fist  that  drags  them  back  too  late. 

lues,  Bevere  our  holy  Church  !  tho'  some  within 
Have  erred,  and  some  are  slow  to  lead  us  right. 
Stopping  to  pry  when  staff  and  lamp  should  be 
In  hand,  and  the  way  whiten  underneath. 

Pedro.  Iftes,  the  Church  is  now  a  charnel-house. 
Where  all  that  is  not  rottenness  is  drowth. 
Thou  hast  but  seen  its  gate  hung  round  with 

flowers, 
And  heard  the  music  whose  serenest  waves 


Cover  its  gulfs  and  dally  with  its  shoals. 
And  hold  the  myriad  insects  in  light  play 
Above  it,  loth  to  leave  its  sunny  sides. 
Look  at  this  central  edifice  !  come  close  f 
Men's  bones  and  marrow  its  materials  are. 
Men's  groans  inaugurated  it,  men's  tears 
Sprinkle  its  floor,  fires  lighted  up  with  men 
Are  censers  for  it ;  Agony  and  Wrath 
Surround  it  night  and  day  with  sleqplees  ores ; 
Dissimulation,  Terror,  Treachery, 
Denunciations  of  the  child,  the  parent, 
Tho  sister,  brother,  lover  (mark  me,  liies!) 
Are  the  peace-offerings  God  receives  from  it 

liies.  I  tremble ;  but  betrayers  tremble  more. 
Now  cease,  cease,  Pedro  I  Cling  I  must  to  some- 
what; * 
Leave  me  one  guide,  one  rest !  Let  me  love  God, 
Alone  . .  if  it  must  be  so  1 

Pedro,  Him  alone . . 

Mind ;  in  him  only  place  thy  trust  henceforth. 
Thy  hands  are  marble,  Ifies !  and  thy  looka 
Unchangeable,  as  are  the  wintry  stars 
In  their  clear  brightness.  And  what  pangs  have  I 
Endured  for  thee  I   Gaze,  smile  at  me,  sit  mute . . 
I  merit  it . .  Woman  of  songs  and  satires 
And  sermons,  thro'  the  world  they  point  at  thee ! 

[To  himseif. 
I  spoke  of  what  I  suffered :  I  spoke  ilL 
Light  as  a  bubble  was  the  heaviest  of  it 
To  what  I  now  endure.    Where  wis  there  ev^ 
Affliction  like  love  buried  thus  alive. 
And  tum'd  to  hatred  by  some  heUish  chann ! 
So !  then  t^y  lips  can  move !  can  open  too ! 
When  they  have  leisure,  will  they  deign  to  speak  1 

iHes,  O  Pedro !  Pedro !  my  own  agony 
Had  cast  me  down ;  yours  will  not  let  me  sink. 
Uncertain  man  I  once  tender,  now  severe. 
Once  prodigal  of  confidence,  now  prompt 
To  snatch  it  back,  rending  the  heart  that  held  it! 
How  much  true  love  my  grave  will  hide  from  you  I 
Let  this  diy  up  my  tears ! 
Pedro,  live !  and  live  happy ! 


ACT  IL  I 

AT  CINTRA. 

Blahoa.    Panno.    Ims. 

Blanco.  I,  who  heard  all,  have  brought  her 
back  again. 
Perfidious !  where  are  now  the  promises  | 

You  made  your  father,  when  at  my  request 
He  pardon'd  that  young  sorceress?  Are  your  words 
All  spent  ?  Am  I  unworthy  of  reply  ? 

Pedro.  Madam,  no  accusation  was  preferr'd 
Of  sorcery ;  the  threat  was  quite  enough. 
When  you  protested  by  the  saints  and  mar^n, 
Angels  and  confessors,  Ines  de  Castro 
Should  soon  be  charged  of  sorcery  before 
The  competent  tribunals  of  the  realm. 
Unless  she  would  renounce  my  plighted  vow. 
So  firm  was  my  reliance  on  the  word 
Of  royalty,  so  well  I  understood 
What  competent  tribunals  are,  I  swore 


AOT  n.] 

Upon  my  knees^  never  to  many  her 
Whom  I  had  sworn  to  marry.    In  all  this 
Is  there  no  merit  to  a  royal  mind  1 

BUmca.  Much ;  if  the  tow  be  kept 

Pedro.  Vows  always 

should  be. 

Blanco,  If  made  to  fathers,  made  to  kings,  or 
saints. 

lies.  Tour  love,  your  kindest  love  then  sepa- 
rates ns? 
Would  yon  not  tell  me  this . .  to  make  me  happy ! 

Elanea,  I  would  prepare  this  damsel  here  to 
loose 
(Allowing  time  . .  a  day,  two  days,  or  more. 
If  need  there  be  . . )  her  idle  unfit  ties. 

Pedro,  I  was  more  rough,  and  would  have  broken 
them 
To  save  her.    Hard  as  is  the  alternative. 
Bather  would  I  be  wanting  to  my  £uth 
Than  see  the  woman  I  have  loved,  and  love. 
Resign  or  loosen  it.    To  ask  of  her 
To  break  my  bonds  for  me,  were  more  than  base- 
ness; 
'Twere  what  the  weakest  of  the  base  themselves 
Disdain,  add  love  and  fear  alike  brush  by. 

^^oitea.  Against  the  course  of  nature,  royal  blood 
Would  mingle  with  plebeian. 

Pedro.  None  is  here. 

EUausa.  All  blood  not  royal  should  to  royal  eyes 
Appear  so.    Fie  I  the  universe  cries  out 
In  condemnation  of  you. 

Pedro,  I  would  answer 

With  calmness  your  reproof,  0  queen,  if  cahnness 
In  such  contingencies  were  not  the  thing 
The  most  offensive. 

Blanco.  Speak :  reply  you  can  not. 

Pedro.  Against  the  course  of  nature  'tis  impos- 
sible 
To  run  (a  folly  you  object  to  me) 
Unless  we  do  a  violence  to  others 
Or  to  ourselves. 

But  then  this  universe ! 
This  beadle's  house,  these  rotten  fsuigs  from  fiends, 
These  imprecation-wallets,  opening 
To  blast  me  with  faX  air ! 

Bkmoa.  Scoff  at  the  world ! 

Pedro.  Saints  do  it  worse. 

The  universe  of  princes. 
Lady !  is  but  a  narrow  one  indeed  1 
Ck>urt>  church,  and  camp,  are  its  three  continents. 
Nothing  is  there  above,  below,  around. 
But  air  and  froth,  now  quieter,  now  stormier. 

BUmca.  Bare  manhood  !  thus  to  argue  with  a 
woman! 
Bare  courtesy !  thus  to  instruct  a  queen. 

Pedro.  Ah  !  the  distracted  will  for  ever  reason ; 
Why  will  not  those  sometimes  who  are  not  so  % 

BUmca.  What  then,  unsteady  youth,  were  your 
resolves t 

Pedro.  If  she  who  formerly  believed  so  much, 
Iftes,  could  think  me  now  unworthy  of  her. 
She  soon  might  bear  our  severance :  what  care  I 
How  many,  great,  unmerited,  my  sufferings. 
Be  hers  but  less ! 
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Blanoa.  To  whom  now  speaks  the  boy  1 

Ifies.  Those  thoughts,  that  can  not  rest,  spring 
from  his  heart ; 
And,  as  they  spring,  fiill  into  it  again. 
Like  some  pure  fountain-water,  where  none  heeds 
The  rifb  it  rises  from. 

[To  PsDBo,  laying  her  hand  on  his. 
Was  it  to  me. 
Or  to  yourself,  or  to  the  queen,  you  spoke  1 

Pedro.  In  Nature's  voice  I  spoke  alone  with 
Nature. 

[To  the  QuEnr. 
Madam  !  protect  this  innocent  sweet  girl ! 
I,  who  would  have  abandoned  her,  implore  it ! 

iHes.  Too  generous  soul !    O  Pedro  I    O  my 
prince! 
Let  the  unworthiest  of  your  fiither's  vassals 
Cksp,  on  the  ground,  your  knee  1 

Blanco.  How!  in  my  presence ! 

Leaning  thy  forehead  on  thy  keeper's  knee ! 

Pedro  {raising  hsEs).  Rise! 

[To  the  QuEKN. 
Madam,  I  have 
not  yet  learnt  Castilian. 
My  royal  fiither  has  conferr'd  on  me. 
For  my  poor  humble  service,  no  such  title. 
I  am  but  Pedro,  prince  of  Portugal. 
Towns,  provinces,  have  been  entrusted  to  me. 
And  kept ;  but  never  have  I  undertaken 
The  weighty  charge,  to  be  a  woman's  keeper. 

Ifies.  Crave  pardon  of  the  queen  I         i 

Blanco.  Of  me?  what 

need] 
His  &Uier  will  forgive  him  at  my  suit ; 
He  loves  him,  and  hath  shown  it  in  the  choice 
He  has  approved  and  sanctioned,  of  his  wife. 

Ifies.  O  happy  fiither !  happy  Portugal  1 
And,  whatsoe'er  befiill  thee,  happy  Ifies  ! 

BloTiccu  Has  the  audacious  chatterer  ceast  at 
last? 
Constantia,  sir.  Is  royal.  Is  your  equal. 
Is  your  superior. 

Pedro.  Who  is  not  ?  that  wears 

The  graces  of  her  sex,  the  goodness  of  it. 
The  mildness,  and  sometimes  the  pitying  tears. 
Constantia  knows  my  passion. 

Blanca.  Knows  your  passion] 

What !  before  marriage  1  Tes,  yes,  you  are  right : 
I  told  her  of  it  when  I  gave  it  her. 
How  'twas  devoted  to  her.    Prove  my  words. 
If  loyalty  and  knighthood  are  within  you. 

Pedro.  Strong  the  appeal :  and  any  other  words 
The  queen  might  dictate. 

BUmca.  These  wiU  do  quite  well ; 

Confirm  them  to  my  daughter :  that  is  all : 
Say  them  in  your  own  way . .  with  some  few  more. 
As  princes  do,  by  precedent . .  or  not . . 
I  would  drop  any  form  to  make  you  ea^. 
And  put  this  boyish  fiincy  out  of  mind. 

Ifies.  I  must  not  throw  myself  again  before  you, 
I  must  not  hear  those  royal  words  again. 
They  hurt  you  so,  they  almost  made  you  angry. 
Ah !  how  you  blush  at  being  wroth  so  soon ! 
But  let  me  pray,  and  let  me  once  more  move  you^ 
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Be  duteoQB !  be  obedient !  0  how  lovely 

Is  the  young  princess  who  expects  your  hand ! 

Blanccu  Does  it  require  an  effort  to  espouse 
The  princess  of  Castille  1 

Pedro.  Nor  to  espouse, 

Kor  to  abandon  whom  we  should  espouse. 
Is  thought  an  effort  in  the  court  of  kings. 

Blanca.  Plebeian  soul !  iU-sorted  with  its  state ! 

liles.  Into  what  errors  have  I  led  you,  Pedro  1 
The  princess  may  retrieve  you,  she  alone. 

Blanca  {seizing  Ikes).  Come  then  ^ .  resist  not, 
think  not,  hang  not  back  . . 
Along  with  me  1  There  is  no  other  way 
To  give  him  freedom.    We  may  find  for  you 
A  match  more  equal  and  less  perilous. 
I  will  adorn  your  nuptials  with  my  presence. 
To  satisfy  your  pride,  and  his,  unworthy ! 
No  earthly  thing  is  wanting  to  the  bridegroom. 
He  has  estate,  youth,  person,  rank,  court-favour . . 
What !  thankless,  graceless,  uncompliant  girl. 
Will  nothing  serve  you  under  royal^l 

liles,  0  were  there  none  on  earth  I  I  then  were 
happy. 

Blanca^  Abomination !  treason !  here^  f 
My  duty  now  compels  me.    Call  the  guard. 

Pedro,  Forbear,  forbear,  justly  offended  queen ! 

Ifies,  Well  may  you  blush  who  never  blusht 
forme 
Before !  I  lost  my  senses  when  I  said  it. 
I  may  love  God ;  I  may  not  love  you,  Pedro ! 
And  h^ce  the  worst  and  wildest  wish  that  ever 
Distraction  wrencht  from  passion . .  for  my  warmth 
To  draw  the  sun  ('twas  nothing  less)  from  heaven. 

0  what  were  Portugal,  or  earth  without  you ! 
Inanimate,  or  trampled,  or  distraught. 

Or  self-opprest,  like  one  in  wicked  slumber. 
Reign,  bravest  Pedro,  teaching  first  obedience, 
Be  everything  that  kings  have  ever  been, 
Unless  itej  should  have  loved ! 

0  that,  before 
We  part,  I  must  not  touch  those  cheeks  with  mine. 
To  catch  their  modesty  and  beauteousness  I 

Blanco.  Mad  impudence!  am  I  then  but  a  fly 
Or  bird,  or  vacant  unobservant  air. 
That  eveiy  wish  should  strip  itself  before  me  1 
Thy  wanton  ardour,  giri,  shall  have  its  range 
Elsewhere. 

laes.        Most  gracious  lady !  let  me  follow ; 

1  am  unworthy  of  the  hand  that  leads  me. 
Blanca,  That  drags  thee  to  thy  doom,  if  thou 

resist. 
Choose;  death  or  marriage ! 

Jfies,  Marriagel  never,  never ! 

Help  me,  O  help  me,  Pedro !  not  to  fly. 
Not  to  resist,  but  to  obey  in  all 
Save  that  one  thing  .where  life  and  death  are  one. 
Of  that  speak  not,  tho*  you  should  speak  from 

heaven. 
'  Pedro,  What  can  1 1    Wilt  thou  claim  mel    I 

am  thine : 
One  fire,  before  the  populace,  bums  both. 
Blanco,  Atheist  and  heretic!  shame,  shame 
overwhelm  thee ! 
A  prince  of  Portugal  in  robes  of  flame ! 


Before  the  populace !  and  own  his  fiftult ! 

[ToUwa, 
Come,  come  along !  these  horrors  must  not  be. 
God,  Sant  lago,  and  Castille,  forbid  I 

IHes.  Grant  me,  0  queen,  a  cloister. 

Blanco,  With  the  pure ! 

The  consecrated  1  the  resigned  1 

lUes,  A  grave 

Then  grant  me !  there  the  fit  and  unfit  meet. 

Blanco,  I  will  grant  that  which  giris  like  thee 
wish  more. 
And  pray  for  less  aloud :  my  word  is  given : 
The  bridegroom  waits:  thou'rt  his  ere  the  last 

mass, 
In  time  for  dinner  at  his  Cither's  house. 
Haste ;  do  not  keep  the  valets  round  the  board 
To  drive  away  the  flies  which  mar  your  feast, 
Nor  make  the  elder  guests  more  grave  than  age 
Has  made  them,  Uiat  their  wine  grows  warm  apaoe. 

lues  {to  Pbdro).  0  then  you  can  not  save  me ! 

Pedro,  Save  I  will, 

J£  my  own  life  can  do  it. 

Blanco,  How  should  thatt 

liies.  No  branch  so  leafless  but  it  gives  a  shade 
To  some  poor  insect  at  some  hour  of  day. 
Many  has  that  sword  shun  who  wisht  to  liv^ 
And  there  was  glory  from  it ;  was  it  then 
Because  they  wisht  to  live  that  there  was  glory 
In  stripping  them  of  life  1  are  friendly  deeds 
Less  glorious  than  unfriendly?  is  lees  brave 
The  blow  that  liberates  than  the  force  that  binds? 

Pedro,  What sayst  thou? 

ines.  I  dare  neither  say 

nor  do, 
Tet  wish,  and  more  than  wildest  love  e'er  wisht 

Pedro  {to  himsdf),  I  will  not  ask  again,  lot 
one  desire. 
As  ever,  come  between  us  and  seize  both. 

[ToUn. 
What  thou  hast  spoken  of  inanimate  things 
Levels  me  with  them,  nay,  casts  me  beneath. 
Lo !  here  am  I,  and  can  not  lend  protection 
To  those  whom  God's  right-hand  placed  at  my 

side 
Rather  to  strengthen  and  admonish  msy 
And  whom   their   virtue   should   have   niB'd 
above  it 

Bkmoa.  Virtue !  ay,  where  obedience  and  reli- 
gion 
Are  wanting,  there  comes  virtue !  by  my  fiuth. 
Never  a  word  on  earth  I  like  so  ill : 
Who  taught  you  it  ? 

Pedro,  The  word  I  have  foigotten 

Who  taught  me :  if  you  ask  or  heed  who  taught 
The  thing,  behold  her  here !  and  here  the  heart 
Whereon,  beneath  her  image,  'tis  engraven  : 
Drown*d,  drewn'd  are  all  my  senses  in  deep  love. 

Blanco,  Blessed  are  they  who  walk  in  innocence, 
And  fear  the  Lord,  and  only  know  his  saints^ 
And  only  do  his  will  i    The  arts  of  Hell, 
The  powers  of  darkness,  be  th^  tar  from  me. 
From  you,  my  son,  and  all  our  royal  house ! 
I  would  not  even  mention  them,  lest  woe 
Fall  upon  some  one  at  the  searohing  sound. 
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Treaaon,  rebeUion,  wishes  undiflgaiBed, 
Bold  boisterous  ezclamations,  not  against 
One  king,  and  him  the  very  best  on  earth. 
Oar  natual  lord  and  master,  but  against 
The  form,  the  power,  the  name,  of  royalty, 
Boyal^ !  Qod's  appointed,  Ood's  own  work, 
God's  own  resembUnce.     Need  we  charge  of 

sorcery) 
Ton  are  the  witness,  prince !  I  would  hurt  none. 
Ton  on  your  oath  must  answer  to  our  liege 
For  the  state's  weal :  and  let  us  drop  the  rest. 

Pedro.  Spare  her  !  or,  by  the  Cluist  that  died 
forme, 
I  die  for  her,  and  on  this  sword,  before  you. 

Blanco.  Abstain,  rash  youth ! 

Pedro,  Merciless  queen,  abstain  ! 

JHeA,  O  call  none  merciless!   all  miut  have 
mercy; 
All  need  it. 

Bkmea,  Hold  thy  peace !  art  thou  in  church. 
Profane  one !  or  are  words  like  these  for  thee  ! 

Pedro.  Forgive  her !  swear  upon  the  crucifix 
That  you  will  never  uige  against  her  aught 
Endangering  life,  or  liberty,  or  fiune. 
Then  give  me  to  the  aze  or  to  the  stake 
As  best  beseems  yon. 

Blanco,  You  will  then  obey  t 

Pedro.  Swear ;  due  obedience  follows. 

Blanco.  To  my  lips 

I  lift  my  blessed  Lord,  and  call  his  name 
In  witness ;  not  a  thought  of  ill  is  left 
Within  my  sinful  breast  against  the  life. 
Or  liberty,  or  fiune,  of  that  young  maid, 
Ilies  de  Castro. 

liies.  Gracious  queen !  kind  Pedro  ! 

To  think  of  me! 

I  too  have  courage . .  strength . . 

Blanco.  What  confidence  !  what  impropriety ! 
She  falls  upon  my  knees :  she  faints :  'tis  nothing; 
CaU.. 

Pedro.  Let  my  arms,  fbr  the  hist  time,  sus- 
tain her ! 


ACT  in. 

AT  CINTRA. 
Kna  Alfokso  and  Qttmxs  Blanoa. 
Blanco.  She  hath  been  known  to  fiftvor  the 
suggestion 
That  he  is  wiser,  handsome,  and  younger 
(We  know  what  that  word  points  to)  than  your 
migesty. 
Alfonso,  There  is  irreverence  in  it.  Well ;  but 
sons 
May  be,  nay,  must  be,  younger  than  their  fiithers. 
Blamecu  O  weU-pois'd  thought!   how  kindly! 
how  considerate ! 
I  am  no  enemy  of  hers ;  we  both 
Agree,  the  wily  Ifies  hath  her  charms ; 
Qod  grant  they  all  be  innocent,  they  aJl 
Be  such  as  holy  church  may  countenance. 
Better  than  it  can  do  her  foul  alliance. 

Al/on80.  The  church  can  give  us  purity  of  life. 


Devotion  and  obedience,  and  strong  miracles 
To  make  us  stedfiwt  in  our  true  belief. 

BUmca.  The  Devil  may  prevail. 

AffoHSO.  No,  no ;  not  he ; 

I  will  not  have  it  BO. 

Blanco.  Against  the  church 

I  did  not  say,  but  against  us  frail  creatures. 

Al/onto.   Ay,  let  him  stick  but  there,  and 
small  harm  done. 

Blanco.  Thus,  thus  it  is;  all  pious  men  are 
wise: 
None  other. 

A  Ifimso.    Not  a  mother's  son  of  them. 

Blanoa.  How  shall  we  bear  to  think  then  of 
those  speUs, 
Those  coiyurations  and  those  incantations  1 
Tes,  cross  yourself  until  your  coat  be  tatters, 
It  will  not  countervail  them. 

Alfonso.  «      Who 's  at  work  1 

BloMea.  liies. 

Alfonso,  And  did  she  write  her  name  in  blood  1 

Bianco.  She  would ;  and  even  in  yours. 

Alfon90.  Bad !  bad !  but  mine 

Would  not  be  half  so  wicked  as  her  own : 
The  Devil  would  find  savour  in  that  sop. 
And  kiss  a  seal  so  precious  ten  times  over. 

Blanco,  He  has  already. 

Alfonso.  How !  you  do  not  say  so  I 

Blanco.  I  say  it ;  I  am  sure  of  it ;  and  they 
Imitate  that  abomination. 

Alfonso,  Whol 

Ifies  and  Pedro  1    Ten  times  over  % 

Blanco.  Twenty. 

Alfonso.  God  help  him ! 

Blanco.  0  my  liege  t  what  word  was  thatt 

Alfonso.  It  must  be  lust 

Blaneo.  Worse. 

A  ifimso.  Even  than  lust  ?  I  've  thought 

Upon  it  much,  and  the  more  years  I  think 
Upon  it,  worse  and  worse  it  seems  to  me. 

Blanco.  Odious !  most  odious !    Princes  thus 
descend! 

Alfonso.  Tet,  Blanca,  they  are  young !  young 
too  were  we! 

Blanco  (o^de).  1  have  no  patience. 

Still  the  charms  of  youth 
Surround  your  n^jesty. 

Alfonso.  I  have  been  younger. 

BUjmoo.  Chroniclers  may  assert  it. 

Alfomso.  I  am  hale. 

Blanco.  Ah!   there  are  powers  that  s^  all 
human  strength! 
Even  words  can  do  it,  words,  the  froth  of  wishes 
Boiling  in  venom. 

Alfonso.  Saints  above!  would  liies 
Compass  my  death  t  that  beauteous  onel  she, 
liiest 

Blanco.  Look  to  her. 

Alfonso.  Do  you  think  sol 

Blanco.  God  avert  it ! 

Alfonso.  Kay,  if  it  come  to  that,  I  must  protect 
WiUi  all  my  strength  of  courage  and  of  wisdom 
My  royal  house  most  royally  against  her. 
And  call  upon  the  church  to  stand  and  guard  us. 
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ACT  IV. 

AT  COIMBRA. 
PlDBO.      IlTBS, 

Pedro.  laes !  we  have  not  loyed  in  Tain :  thia 
day 
Bewardfl  thy  many  suflferings  for  my  sake. 
And  places  our  sweet  children  where  they  onght 
To  stand,  in  their  own  brightness. 

Once  I  said 
The  king  wUl  do  U :  'twas  some  heavily  voice 
Prompted  my  words ;  yet  my  heart  own'd  them 

not, 
And  I  was  slow  to  speak  and  thon  to  hear 
The  comfort  this  hour  brings. 

in^a.  The  holy  Father 

Sanctioned  oar  vows,  the  bishop  joined  our  hands, 
In  vain,  if  the  parental  blessing  on  us 
Be  wanting. 

Many  are  the  tears  we  shed 
For  poor  Constantia,  when  upon  the  brink 
Of  death  she  took  our  hands  and  claspt  them 

hard. 
And  sighed.  Be  never  suMtdered,faitJ^pair/ 
Not  even  tUs  avails  us :  when  l^e  khig 
Calls  us  his  children,  and  the  queen  too  hers, 
Then,  and  then  only,  are  the  rites  complete. 

Pedro.  Sweet  was  the  friend  thou  gavest  me; 
more  sweet 
The  friend  she  gave ;  heroic  was  her  gift. 
More  than  heroic  thine;  she  loved  me  well, 
I  loved  her  only  that  she  loved  me  so : 
Thou  wert  my  soul's  delight  from  the  first  day 
My  eyes  had  opened  on  thee,  and  thy  life 
Kept  mine  on  earth  but  to  watch  over  it. 
Now  it  is  safe. 

Something  yet  troubles  thee ; 
What  can  it  bel 

Ines.  I  wonder  why  the  children 

Are  not  yet  brought  to  us.    The  king  and  queen 
Will  soon  be  here ;  and  we  without  the  flowers 
To  offer  them ! 

Pedro,  The  &ult  is  mine.    A  child. 

Now  almost  four  years  old,  remarks,  remembers. 

lUes.  Surely  he  should. 

Pedro.  Humiliation  1  no. 

He  shall  not  scorn  hia  fiither,  nor  curse  mine. 
What  I  must  do,  Illes,  I  do  for  thee .  . 
Hard  else  the  service ;  hard  I  ay,  unperformed. 
The  king  will  see  the  children  in  the  park, 
(He  must  ride  through  it)  and  let  that  suffice. 


ACT  V. 

AT  COIMBRA. 

Blahoa.   Pedbo.    Ihss. 

BUmea,  Don  Pedro !  I  rejoice  that  our  li^ge 
lord 
Hath  well  considered  what  becomes  his  house, 
And,  in  his  tenderness  of  hearty  embraced 
This  lady,  to  whom  on  my  part  I  pray 
Heaven  grant  its  loving  merdes. 


Pedro.  I  await 

The  presence  of  my  fiither,  to  pour  forth 
Whatever  gratitude,  whatever  zeal. 
Soldier  or  son  may  offer :  Ute  last  night 
His  orders  came  that  we  await  him  here. 

Blanecu  The  king  my  husband  met  before  the 
castle 
The  children  who  (they  told  him)  are  his  sonX 
And  he  was  taken  with,  I  know  not  which. 
The  elder,  or  the  younger,  and  would  fiun 
Have  them  with  him  and  talk  with  them  and 

love  them, 
And  may  perhaps  in  time  provide  for  them. 

Pedro.  Madam,  when  they  are  stronger,  their 
own  swords 
Wm  do  it. 

mes  (apart).  0  1  hush  I  Pedro !  is  Uus  right 
After  such  kindness  t 

Blanecu  But  until  ih^  ore 

Stronger,    and  carry  swords   (which   may  do 

harm), 
Shall  we  not  look  to  them,  and  merit  thanks  f 

Pedro.  God  grant  it  t 

Blanea.  AU  must  give  up  some  dengns, 

Some  wishes  too   long  nurst^  some   ill-grown 

thoughts. 
After  five  years  many  would  not  repine 
To  yield  a  mistress,  but  would  bless  the  eyes 
That  winkt  upon  the  fiuilt,  like  mine,  like  his, 
The  fond  indulgent  fiither's,  the  wise  king^s. 

Pedro.  I  have  no  mistress,  save  whom  holy 
church 
And  love  as  holy  gave  me.    Gifts  like  her 
Heaven  seldom  gave,  and  never  man  resigned. 

I4ies.  Surely  no  longer  is  there  any  cause 
For  separation. 

Pedro.  Cause  be  there  or  not. 

No  power  on  earth  can  separate  us  now. 

Bianco.  He  who  permitted  can  release  yovr 
bonds; 
To  him  belongs  all  pow^  in  earth  and  heaven. 

Pedro.  Hath  God  none  left  t    Have  vows  and 
sacraments 
No  force  in  them  t 

Blanco.  .  God  leaves  this  neUier  worid 

To  his  vicegerent 

Pedro.  So  it  seems  I 

Blanea.  Then  bow 

Obedient  to  the  rod. 

Pedro.  Is  there  no  time 

When  rods  shall  shed  their  knoto,  and  we  arise 
From  under  them,  and  when  the  bloody  hand 
Shall  drop  them,  shall  consent  to  dench  oar 

gold 
In  preference,  and  be  kist  on  the  ontaide 
For  form-sake,  letting  us  stand  up  and  walk  1 

Blanco.  I  undentand  not  this  opprohrioaa 
speech. 
We  are  vile  worms :  how  can  we  stand  erect  ? 

Pedro.  God  made  us  not  vile  wonns. 

Blanco.  We  make  oaraelves 

None  other,  by  our  pasaons. 

Pedro.  Not  by  those 

The  Church  hath  sanctified. 
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For  its  own  ends. 


BlanetL 
Pedro.  Ay,  truly ! 
JBlanea.  For  its  peace  .  . 

Pedro.  And  plenteousneflfl. 

Blanca,  God*g  hooBe  should  be  well  stored. 
Pedro.  God's  law  well  kept. 

His  house  be  it  his  to  keep,  Ms  law  be  it  ours. 

Blanea.  Assertor  of  illegibilities 
In  law,  the  sense  whereof  but  one  can  tell. 
No  longer  do  I  wonder  that  my  poor 
Coostantia  died  so  soon :  died  ere  the  crown 
Circled  her  fine  black  hair  I .  . 

Pedro.  .  .  And  King  Alfonso 

Was  gathered  to  his  fikthers  I 

Bkmoa.  Miscreant  I 

Who  thought  of  that  1 

Pedro.  Worthy  was  your  Constantia 

Of  any  crown ;  but  none  (had  life  been  spared) 
Could  have  been  hers  before  my  father  left  it 
Blanea.  And  shall  that  creature  there,  that 
half-espous'd, 
Wear  it  instead) 

Pedro.  That  creature  there  descends 

Of  royal  lineage ;  and  from  her  hath  sprung 
A  royal  lineage  not  below  the  past 
Adrersity  hath  nurst  it,  and  just  Heaven 
Placed  it  you  say,  beneath  my  fiither's  smile. 
laes.  Nothing  is  wanting  now,  most  gracious 
queen! 
Beside  your  blessing. 

Bianco.  Curses  on  the  brood  . . 

.  .  I  had  well-nigh  been  prompted  to  exclaim 
Under  my  wrongs  .  .  but  wrongs  we  all  must 
bear. 
Ifles.  If  any  of  them  seem  to  rise  from  me. 
Punish  me,  0  kind  lady !  and  point  out 
How  I  may  expiate  my  offence  at  kst. 

Blanco.  De  Castro !  Set  not  thou  thy  heart  npon 
The  crown !  it  may  fiUl  from  thee ;  nay,  it  shalL 
IHea.  For  crowns  I  care  not 
Blanca  (to  Pedro).        Carest  thou  for  crowns  1 
Pedro.  I  value  that  of  Portugal  above 
All  earthly  things,  saving  my  fiidth  and  sword. 
Blanco.  Above  this  woman) 
Pedro.  On  this  woman  rests 

Mj  fiuth,  and  o'er  her  pillow  hangs  my  sword. 
The  crown  is,  and  God  grant  it  long  may  be. 
Another's ;  and  no  thought  can  dwell  thereon 
Of  mine,  but  hopes  of  love  from  him  who  wears  it, 
A  subject's,  soldier's,  son's  obedience. 

Blanca  {an  Officer  briiiffa  a  letter).  Prove  it:  the 
speech  was  spoken  opportunely. 

[Reading. 
"  She  spoHa  me  !  what  would  one  muck  better  do  f 
CHve  me  mjf  own  mama  /  1%  run  avoa/y ,  , 
I  *U  never  Juwe  another .  .  very  good  onc» 
Would  OTily  make  me  cry  the  mare  for  mine." 
Patience!   I  have  no  patience  for  his  folly. 

\Readion. 
**  Beauty.'* 

Toung  things  are  always  beautifuL 
"  Such  innocence.** 

Can  they  be  otherwise  % 
'  Like  me  a  little.** 


Ha !  there  lies  the  spelL 
Doatingoldman!    HI  break  it,  if  I  live. 
lake  thee? 

Constantia's  children  may  become  so ; 
Legitimately  bom,  them  sponsor  kings 
Have  held,  and  httud  their  titles  at  the  font 
Pedro.  Madam,  the  former  words  you  spoke 
less  loud.* 
They  may  not  have  concem'd  me ;  but  these  last 
Strike  at  my  honour. 

Since  the  nuptial  rites 
First  held  together  those  whom  love  had  joined. 
None  have  been  ever  holier  than  were  ours. 
The  pontiff,  to  whose  power  you  have  appeal'd, 
Ordmd  the  best  of  bishops,  him  of  Guai^ 
To  join  our  hands  and  bless  us ;  which  he  did  ; 
Shedding  the  tears  that  virtuous  old  men  shed 
On  those  whom  they  think  virtuous,  both  when  joy 
Showers  from  above  and  when  grief  strikes  them 
low. 
Blanca.  The  pontiff  did  it  lest  a  scandal  lie 
Against  the  Church :  he  was  deceiv'd :  some  doubts 
Have  risen  in  his  mind,  which  you  shall  hear. 
Of  this  young  person  who  was  named  your  wife. 
Pedro.  Named  I  by  the  name  of  God !  she  is 
my  wife. 
And  shall  be  so  for  ever !    Earth,  Hell,  Rome, 
Shall  never  separate  us. 

Courage  I  girl ! 
Thou  hast  heard  worse  from  her. 

Blanco.  And  worse  shalt  hear. 

Some  time  ago,  when  we  first  met  at  Cintra,, 
I  was  too  tender-hearted ;  so  the  king 
Assured  me :  now  he  leaves  me  my  own  way 
To  follow. 
liies.        When  he  comes  .  . 
Blanco.  He  comes  not  hither. 

Pedro.  Can  kings  deceive  1 
Blanco.  No,  they  can  not  deceive. 

But  they  can  promise  and  observe  the  promise 
Or  drop  it,  as  they  wilL 

Who  shall  controul 
Or  question  them  1 
Pedro.  Their  God. 

Blanco.  God  hath  approved 

From  Bome  ^  you  will  read  it)  our  resolves. 

[Holding  a  paper. 
Pedro.  Madam,  I  read  not  anything  from  Bome 
That  violates  our  sacraments. 

Blanco.  Bome  made 

And  can  unmake  them,  and  does  eveiy  day. 
Pedro.  Only  where  kings  are  rich  and  nations 

weak. 
Blanco.  Some  deference  must  be  paid  in  solid 
gold. 
Some  in  obedience :  the  more  weighty  part 
We  undertake,  the  lighter  is  for  yon. 
Pedro.  Bare  image,  by  my  troth,  is  this  of 
Heaven ! 
Odin  and  Thor  shattered  the  bones,  and  drank 
Of  beer  and  mead  what  the  crackt  skull  could 

hold; 
Too  generous  were  their  mighty  hands  to  filch 
The  purse,  had  any  purse  been  in  the  way. 
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The  bridge  of  Mahomet  has  no  shops  upon  it : 
The  Terj  Jew  eats  up  his  meal  morose 
Apart  from  God's,  nor  robs  us  in  God's  name. 

Blanco.  Who  would  hate  thought  this  cursed 
sect  should  count 
Among  its  friends  a  prinoe  of  Portugal ! 

Pedro.  There  are  no  sects  in  subjects :  all  are 
one; 
One  protects  alL 

The  world  will  never  flourish 
Under  crown'd  priests  or  water-sprinkling  kings. 

Blanco,  0  horrible !  O  blasphemy !  0  lust 
Of  change  in  princes.    Ton  would  &in  become 
(Tho'  prince)  what  people  call,  I  think,  a  patriot : 
Hard  husky  thing  with  little  kernel  in  it, 
And  bitter  as  the  water  of  hell-streams. 

Pedro,  No,  madam !  I  abjure  the  uncleanliness 
Of  name  so  prostituted.    Prince  I  am. 
And  claim  my  birthright^  and  wish  o^ers  theirs. 
I  am  less  changefuL 

liles !  do  not  weep  1 
I  want  thy  word. 

lUea.  I  have  no  word  to  speak. 

Now  eyery  one  I  utter  gives  offence. 

Pedro,  I  am  then  fond  of  change!    Say  this 
against  me 
And  thou  wilt  not  ofifend. 

Ifiea,  0  !  may  God  love  me 

As  does  my  Pedro !  may  at  length  Uie  queen 
Pardon  me  as  God  pardon'd  me,  who  made  him ! 

BlawM,  . .  Over  the  grave  of  my  dear  child ! 

Ay,  sob ! 
Hide  thy  white  face !  pull  thy  loose  curls  around. 
Exactly  like  . .  I  know  not  what  they  're  like. 
They  are  so  frightfrd,  tossing  here  and  there 
By  their  own  rustic  untamed  springiness. 
Even  when  thou  movest  neith^  hc^  nor  body. 
There  's  nothing  royal,  nothing  noble,  in  it. 
Now  am  I  forced  to  say  what  shocks  my  soul 
In  utterance  . .  first  because  it  places  thee 
Too  near  our  royal  house,  and  then  because 
It  coven  it  with  incest.    Can  I  speak 
The  words  I  would  \  Speak  them  I  must ;  for  these, 
These  only,  can  strike  down  thy  lofty  hopes. 
And  show  thee  what  abyss,  what  hell,  of  guilt 
Lies  under  to  engulf  thee.    Didst  thou  not 
Stand  with  Don  Pedro  here  and  hold  the  prince 
Don  Lms  with  him  at  the  sacrament 
Of  baptism]    By  the  saints  in  Paradise ! 
Thou  art  his  sister  in  the  Church's  eye. 

Pedro,  The  Church  had  wiped,  I  fimcied,  ftt>m 
her  eye 
This  grain  of  dust ;  I  gave  the  kerchief  for  it ; 
Many,  and  somewhat  worse,  she  throws  in  ours. 

Blanco,  Arguing  with  him  who  argues  against 
God, 
As  thou  dost,  were  a  folly :  this  at  leasts 
Ifies !  is  not  among  thy  many  sins : 
Tet  little  as  thou  hast  deserved  of  me, 
I  make  thee  what  amends  thy  broken  marriage 
(For  Buchi  in  courtesy  I  will  express  it) 
Admits  of. 

Pedro,      I  am  then,  it  seems,  to  die, 
Since  nothing  but  ihe  stroke  of  death  can  break  it. 


Ifiea,  Sweet  husband !  shall  fiUse  dangers  over- 
shadow 
Whom  true  and  great  onesblazeduponandgnided? 

Pedro,  And  shaU  these  fidse  ones  make  tfiee 
weep  1  did  those  1 
Bear  up,  my  Ifies !  bear  up  bravely,  girl  t 
We  have  been  happy :  happy  we  shall  be. 
Thou  seest  me  not  withering  with  age,  cast  down 
By  weight  of  wrongs,  consumed  by  grief,  distrangfat 
By  envy  and  ambition,  worse  than  one 
Whom  penal  hrawe  aever  limb  from  limb. 
Nor,  what  were  worse  than  all,  bereft  of  thee ; 
For  Heaven  will  give  me  thoughts  and  views  oi 

Ifies, 
As  Ifies  gave  me,  in  this  world,  of  Heaven. 

Blanco,  Heaven  g^ves  wide  views,  veiy  wide 
views,  to  many. 
I  have  my  doubts.    Bidny-^yed  girls  see  double. 
Toss  on  two  pillows,  and  drop  tears  on  each ; 
I  would  say  nothing  more :  I  may  be  wrong ; 
But  other  names  than  Pedro  may  have  crept 
Among  the  curtains  in  Don  Peiko's  house. 

J^es,  0  may  they  ever  1  glorious  names !  Uest 
saints 
Of  Paradise!  have  ye  not  watoht  my  sleep  1 
Have  ye  not  given  me  thoughts  of  him,  and  hopes, 
And  lisions,  when  I  prayed  you  to  protect 
Him  and  his  children,  and  that  gracious  queen 
Who  sees  me  not  aright  thro'  love  of  him. 
Wishing  him  loftier  aims  and  brighter  joys. 

Blanco.  My  doubts  now  darken ;  do  not  thine, 
at  this 
Evasion ) 

Pedro,  0  my  Ifies !  sure  the  Blest 
Are  the  more  blest  to  share  thy  love  with  me, 
And  I  to  share  it,  as  I  do,  with  them : 
Alike  to  me  art  thou  immaculate. 

Blanco,  How  the  man  raves  I  no  stain,  no  qwt 
in  her! 
Immaculate  !    Beware !  repeat  the  word 
With  those  unholy  lips,  call  her  that  name 
Which  only  one  of  mortal  race  had  ever. 

Pedro,  Lady !  that  one  was  meek  no  leas  than 
pure. 

Blanco,  So  am  I  too,  who  sufiRsr  all  this  wrrag, 
This  violence,  this  scoffing,  this  deceit. 
From  one  like  her,  fidse,  loathsome,  dull,  low-bwn. 
Others  know  all ;  I  know  not  half,  nor  would. 

Pedro.  Hot  lolling  tongues  beqiatter  fiureei 
names 
With  foulest  slurs :  hhick  shows  not  upon  black. 

Blanco,  Well !  let  us  hope !  all  may  be  right 
at  hist. 
There  are  bad  minds,  Don  Pedro,  in  the  world. 
As  you  must  have  observed. 

Pedro,  A  glimpse  or  two. 

Blanco,  I  did  then  wisely  when  I  wam'd  yoo 
both, 
Tho'  tis  a  thankless  office,  as  most  are 
Where  we  consume  our  days  in  doing  good. 

[Pbdbo  goes  to  tke  wimdov. 

Pedro,  Ha!  there  they  stand  below,  agape  fiu-me. 
One  walkt  but  half  the  length  of  the  house-front 
And  tum'd  again,  and  askt  his  fellow  shive 
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(I  do  believe,  for  they  have  liimgTy  scrips) 

*♦  WhenwiUihepreyhecura?  and  the  pretfs  price?" 

Their  plnmestnd  brimsiU  hide  them,  tho'  they  keep 

As  near  as  may  be  under  as :  perhaps 

Twere  well  to  call  three  more  and  better  mean, 

Pacheco  is  too  lank ;  the  shrewd  Coello 

And  spruce  Qonzales  would  not  like  their  doublets 

To  haye  another  slash  in  them. 

j^tMca.  Whatmean 

These  fool  inshraations  t 

Pedro.  What  mean  they 

Under  my  window? 

Blcmca.  Tour  own  good ;  the  Jung's 

True  service. 
Pedro.  Let  them  enter  then. 

Blanco.  This  room  ? 

Pedro.  Tea,  and  within  one  pace  of  thdr  king's 
son; 
Covered ;  with  dirk  and  rapier ;  but  in  front. 
I&es.  Escape,  O  dearest  Pedro  ! 
Pedro.  He  who  dies 

Escapes ;  and  some  shall  beat  the  path  before. 
I  would  not  willingly  tiy  any  flight ; 
The  only  one  I  know,  the  only  one 
Where  Honour  can  go  with  me,  will  be  mine 
Whatever  hour  I  choose. 

BUmca.  Most  heathemsh  I 

To  talk  of  Honour  and  of  Death  so  lightly  I 
Pedro.  Madam,  we  may  lose  one,  but  not  the 
other; 
Therefor  we  need  not  mind  it. 

Blanea.  Not  when  Hell 

Opens  before  us  1 

Pedro.  Hell  too  we  may  dose 

And  its  enormous  portals,  with  less  effort 
Than  in&nts  push  aside  ungrateful  food. 
We  have  but  to  maintain  our  sense  of  rights 
Which  of  all  senses  is  the  pleasantest, 
And  which  must  bear  most  violence  ere  expell'd. 

Blanea.  I  understand  not  a  fantastic  speech 
Appliant  to  no  person,  to  no  purport 
I  will  speak  pbuner ;  and  I  speak  to  both ; 
Obey! 

It  seems  not  decent  that  men's  hands 
Should  touch  with  little  gentleness,  should  lead 
Compulsively,  young  women  who  have  stood 
Behind  and  near  the  daughter  of  Castille. 
Long-suffering  ia  my  merit,  if  the  grace 
Of  God  vouchsafes  me  one :  .but  oaths  of  fealty 
On  all  are  binding,  and  on  queens  the  most. 
My  conscience  haUi  upbraided  me  severely 
For  not  disclosing  to  our  king  the  part 
Whereto  (in  tears  I  own  it)  I  was  privy, 
Agiunst  his  crown  and  dignity. 

Come  now ! 
Hear  reason,  dona  Ifies !  I  no  more 
Uige  any  choice  which  may  displease  you  both. 
Pedro.  Displease  usi  urge  a  choice  t 
Blanco.  We  must  avoid 

Scandal  at  least. 


There  are  formaliiies ; 
Mere  abjuration  now  of  marriage-rites. 
And  nothing  more  than  living  separate. 
One  in  a  cloister,  t'other  in  a  camp : 
The  very  choice  the  brave  and  chaste  all  make. 
Pedro.  Ay,  by  the  Saints  I  and  some  perhaps 
too  soon 
Shall  find  my  choice  made  firmly. 

Blanea.  Now  delay 

Were  madness,  pardon  perjury :  such  threats 
Are  traitorous  and  parricidal  too. 

[She  caUafrom  the  windouK 
Coelho !  Diego  !  with  your  band  upstairs  . . 
With  your  whole  band . .  two  timid  women  wait . . 
Tour  queen  commands  .  .  your  king  .  .  your 

friend  the  brid^room  . . 
Force!  murder!  [roPinao. 

Stop  me  1  hold  me  1  grasp  my  wrist  1 
Audacious  !  and  let  that  foul  'fiend  escape  1 
mea  (just  out  of  the  door).  Good  soldier !  I  am 
not  escaping  from  you  . . 
Push  me  not  back !  that  was  not  the  command . . 
Strike !  you  must  act  no  otherwise  . .  let  fidl 
This  halbert,  or  I  run  frt>m  under  it . . 
Theword  is  given,  .'twas  the  queen  gave  it . .  strike. 
Irresolute  I 
Pedro.    WhatfeUI 
BlanecL  Where  is  she  ? 

Pedro.  Fled. 

Blanco.  Hold  me  not;  pray  me  not;  I  will 

pursue . . 
Pedro.  The  guard  hath  stopt  her. 
Blanco.  At  the  door  % 

Pedro.  With  force 

More  than  is  manly,  thrusting  her  against  it. 
Ho!    Ifies!   art  thou  hurt?   speak!   art  thou 

speaking? 
What  sobbest  thou,  my  love !  Is  then  my  name 
Uncall'd  upon  in  any  grief  of  thine  ? 
Where  is  she? 

Ho  !  throw  open,  sendnel. 
This  door. 

Blanco^  Stand  further  off .  .he  does  his  duty . . 
Further  back  yet . .  have  you  no  decency  I 
To  tread  upon  her  blood !  it  runs  thro'  fast, 
And  will  Ctis  to  be  fear'd)  leave  marks  behind. 
Who,  hearing  your  insensibility, 
WiD  pity  you? 
Pedro.  None !  none ! 

Ines  is  dead  ! 
My  fihther !  you  are  childless !  fare  you  well ! 
Unbar  the  door  !  [Aloud  to  the  aentry. 

Command  him,  madam  !        [To  Blanca. 

Who 

Shall  keep  me  here,  while  steel  is  in  my  grasp 

And  vengeance  strengthens  it  and  justice  guides  it? 

Blanco.  Sentry,  unbar !  [Looking  ai  the  corpse. 

The  scene  quite  saddens  me. 

'Twas  her  own  fiuilt,  rash  child!   God's  will  be 

done! 
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Ippdito,  Now  ail  the  people  follow  the  pro- 
cession 
Here  may  I  walk  alone,  and  let  my  spiritB 
Enjoy  the  coolness  of  these  quiet  aisles. 
Surely  no  air  is  stirring ;  every  step 
Tires  me ;  the  columns  shake,  the  ceiling  fleets. 
The  floor  beneath  me  slopes,  the  altar  rises. 
Stay!  here  she  stept:  what  grace  1  what   har- 
mony! 
It  seem'd  that  eveiy  accent,  every  note 
Of  all  the  choral  music,  breath'd  from  her : 
From  her  celestial  airiness  of  form 
I  could  have  fimcied  purer  light  descended. 
Between  the  pillars,  close  and  wearying, 
I  watcht  her  as  she  went :  I  had  rusht  on ; 
It  was  too  late ;  yet,  when  I  stopt,  I  thought 
I  stopt  fiill  soon :  I  cried.  Is  she  not  there  ? 
She  had  been :  I  had  seen  her  shadow  bunt 
The  sunbeam  as  she  parted :  a  strange  sound, 
A  sound  that  stupified  and  not  aroused  me, 
Fill'd  all  my  senses :  such  was  never  felt 
Save  when   the   sword-girt  Angel   struck   the 

gate. 
And  Paradise  wul*d  loud  and  closed  for  ever. 
She  should  return ;  the  hour  is  past  away. 
How  can  I  bear  to  see  her  (yet  I  will) 
Springing,  she  fondly  thinks,  to  meet  the  man 
I  most  abhor,  my  fiiUier's  base-born  son, 
Ferrante! 

Roealha  (entering).  What!   I  called  himi  in 
my  haste 
To  hnguish  at  his  beauty,  to  weigh  down 
His  eyelids  with  my  lips  for  gazing  on  me : 
Surely  I  spoke  the  name,  and  knew  it  not 
Until  it  bounded  back  and  smote  me  so ! 

Ippoliio,  Curses  upon  them  both  ! 

[Advancing  iofwcad  her. 
Welcome,  sweet  lady ! 

RoeaUbcu  Lord  Cardinal !   you  here  1  and  un- 
attended 1 

Ippolito.   We  wait  the  happy  lover,  do  we 
nott 

Roadlba,  Ferrante  then  betrayed  the  secret  to 
you! 
And  are  you  come  to  honour  with  your  presence . . 

Ippolito,  Has  the  Duke  sign'd  the  contract  1 

Roecdba,  For  what  bride  t 

Ferrante  writes  Ferratd/t  plain  enough ; 
And  I  do  think,  altho'  I  once  or  twice 
Have  written  it  instead  of  mine,  at  last 
I  am  grown  steadier,  and  could  write  RosaJha, 

Ippolito,  Sport  not  with  one  your  charms  have 
cast  too  low. 

RoaaJbcu  Sport  not  with  one  your  hand  would 
raise  too  high. 

*  Femuita  and  Giulio  were  brothera,  by  tbe  father's 
tid«b  to  tbe  Duke  Alfoneo  and  the  Cardinal  Ippolito  di 
Eete.  Tbe  cardinal  deprived  Penante  of  bia  ^yea  for 
loring  tbe  same  object  aa  hie  Bmlnenoe,  and  beoanae  abe 
had  praiaed  tbe  beauty  of  them. 


Ippolito,  Again  that  taunt !  the  time  may 
come,  Sosalba, 
When  I  could  sanctify  the  blissful  state 
I  have  a^ired  to. 

Roealba,  Am  not  I  mere  ice  1 

Show  not  I  girlish  frowardness,  the  feara 
Of  infimcy,  Uie  scruples  of  old  age  1 
Have  not  you  said  so  1  and  said  more  . .  you  hate 

theml 
How  could  you  bear  me,  or  what  wish  from  me  t 

Ippolito,  That  which  another  will  not  long 
retain. 

Roealba,  Ton  know  him  little,  and  me  less. 

Ippolito,  I  know 

Inconstancy  in  him. 

Rosalba,  And  what  in  me  ? 

Ippoliio,  Intolerance  for  his  betters. 

Roealba,  Ignorance, 

But  not  intolerance  of  them,  is  my  fiudt. 

Ippolito,  Nol 

Roealba,  Call  it  thus,  and  cast  it  on  the  rest 

IppolUo,  Some  are  there  whoee  dose  visioa 
sees  but  one 
In  the  whole  world,  and  would  not  see  another 
For  the  whole  world,  were  that  one  out  of  it. 

Roealba,  Are  there  some  suchi    O  mej  they 
be  my  friends ! 
0  how,  before  I  know  them,  I  do  love  them  ! 

IppolUo,  After  no  strife,  no  censure,  no  oom- 
pUunt^ 
Have  not  your  tears  been  seen,  when  you  have 

left  him. 
Thro*  tediousness,  distaste,  dislike,  and  grief 
(Ingenuous  minds  must  feel  it»  and  may  own  it) 
That  love,  so  rashly  promisty  would  retire, 
Hating  exaction,  circumvention,  bonds  t 

Roealba,  Such  grief  is  yet  unknown  to  me. 
I  know 
All  tears  are  not  for  sorrow :  many  swell 
In  the  warm  depths  of  gratitude  and  bUss ; 
But  precious  over  all  are  those  that  hang 
And  tremble  at  the  tale  of  generous  deeds. 
These  he  relates  when  he  might  talk,  as  you  do. 
Of  passion :  but  he  sees  my  heart,  he  finds 
What  fragrance  most  refreshes  it. 

How  high, 

0  Heaven !  must  that  man  be,  who  lovea»  and 

who 
Would  still  raise  otheiB  higher  than  himself 
To  interest  his  beloved  I 

All  my  soul 
Is  but  one  drop  from  his,  and  into  his 
Falls,  as  earth's  dew  Ms  into  earth  agun. 
Ippolito,  Yet  would  it  not  be  wise  to  trust  a 
friend 
Able  to  counsel  in  extremes  and  straits  1 

Roealba.  Is  it  not  wise  in  darkneseand  in  storm 
To  trust  the  wave  that  lashes  us,  and  pray 
Its  guidance  on  the  rocks  whereto  it  tends  t 

1  have  my  guide.  Lord  Cardinal !  he  alone 
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Is  ship  ind  pilot  to  me^  sea  and  star : 
Coimsel  from  othen,  knowing  him,  would  be 
like  worship  of  fiilse  gods ;  in  me  no  lees 
Than  profimation  and  apostasy. 
IppolUo.  We  may  retire ;  he  comes  not  here 

to-day. 
RoBoXbcu  Then  wiU  I  not  retire  but  lay  my 
head 
Upon  the  feet  of  any  pitying  saint 
Until  he  comes,  altho'  it  be  to-morrow. 
IppolUo,  To-morrow  he  may  fidl :  the  soyran 
will 
By  rescript  has  detained  and  most  delay  him. 
Rosalba,  Lead,  lead  me  to  Ferrante. 
IppolUo.  Were  I  worthy. 

Boaalba,  Proud  cmel  vian  1  that  bitter  sneer 
bodes  iU. 
Hay  not  I  see  him  t 
Ippolito.  He  may  not  see  you. 

Ro&alba.  O  let  him  \   well  my  memory  can 
supply 
His  beauteous  image ;  I  can  live  on  love 
Saturate,  like  bees  with  honey,  long  drear  days ; 
He  must  see  me,  qt  can  not  rest;  I  can. 

SECOND  PART. 
Ippouto,  FiBRAHTi,  and  Oiulio,  in  prison, 

Ippoliio.  Beasons  of  state,  I  fear,  have  dictated 
This  something  like  severity;  God  grant 
Here  be  no  heresy :  do  both  avow  it. 
Staring  in  silence  at  discovery  ) 

Oivlio.  No  order  forced  me  hither;  I  am  come 
To  share  my  brother's  &te,  whatever  it  be. 
And  mitigate  his  sufferings. 

IppolUo.  May  they  cease  t 

Oivlio,  Those  words  would  have  dissolved  them 
idtoair. 
Spoken  but  twenty  furlongs  from  these  bars. 

IppoUU}.  1  would  do  much  to  serve  you ;  but 
my  £uth 
And  my  all^^ce  have  two  other  lords, 
The  duke  my  brother,  and  the  pope  my  Qod. 
Ferrante  then  says  nothing  1 

FerrarUe.  He  well  knows 

Thy  hatred  and  its  cause. 

Ippolito,  Why  should  I  hate  you, . . 

My  fikther's  son,  they  say? 

Ferrante.  They  say  !  His  blood 

Suns  in  these  veins,  pure,  for  pure  blood  was  hers 
Who  loved  the  youthful  lover,  and  who  died 
When  fiUser  vows  estranged  the  matchless  prince. 

Ippolito.  He  saw  his  error. 

Ferrante,  All  men  do  when  sge 

Bends  down  their  heads,  or  gold  shines  in  their 
way. 

Ippolito,  Altho'  I  would  have  helpt  you  in  dis- 
tress, 
And  just  removed  you  from  the  court  awhile. 
Ton  call'd  me  tyrant 

Ferrante.  Galled  thee  tyrant  1  1 1 

Qy  Heaven !  in  tyrant  there  is  something  great 
l%at  never  was  in  thee.    I  would  be  killed 
Bather  by  any  monster  iji  the  wild 


Than  choakt  by  weeds  and  quicksands,  rather 

crusht 
By  maddest  rage  than  clay-cold  apathy. 
Those  who  act  well  the  tyrant,  neither  seek 
Nor  shun  the  name ;  and  yet  I  wonder  not 
That  thou  repeatest  it>  and  wishest  me ; 
It  sounds  like  power,  like  policy,  like  courage. 
And  none  who  calls  thee  tyrant  can  despise  thee. 
Go,  issue  orders  for  imprisonment. 
Warrants  for  death :  the  gibbet  and  the  wheel, 
Lo !  the  grand  boundaries  of  thy  dominion  ! 
O  what  a  mighty  office  for  a  minister 
(And  such  Alfonso's  brother  calls  himself) 
To  be  the  scribe  of  hawkers !  Man  of  genius ! 
The  Unes  and  allies  echo  with  thy  works. 

Oivlio,  Ah !  do  not  urge  him ;  he  may  ruin  you ; 
He  may  pursue  you  to  the  grave. 

Ferrante,  He  dares  not : 

Look  at  his  collar !  see  the  saint  he  wears ! 
The  amber  saint  may  ask  too  much  for  that. 

Ippolito.  Atheist!  thy  scoffs  encourage  every 
crim^ 
And  strip  thee,  like  a  pestilence,  of  friends : 
Theirs  is  the  guilt  to  march  against  the  law. 
They  mount  the  scaffold,  and  the  blow  is  thine. 

Ferrante.  How  venom  burnishes  his  adder's 
crest! 
How  eloquent  on  scaffolds  and  on  laws ! 
If  such  a  noisome  weed  as  falsehood  is 
Give  frothy  vigour  to  a  worm  like  thee. 
Crawl,  e&t,  dxink,  sleep  upon  it,  and  farewell. 

Ippolito  (to  GiuLio).  Take  you  the  sentence,  and 
God  be  with  both  !  [Ooes. 

Oivlio.  What  sentence  have  we  here  ? 

Ferrante.  Unseal  and  read  it. 

Oivlio  (reading).  Of  sight!  of  sight!  of  sight! 

Ferrante.  Woiid  you  escape. 

My  gentle  Giulio  1    Bun  not  thus  around 
The  wide  light  chamber,  press  not  thus  your  brow 
Against  the  walls,  with  your  two  palms  above. 
Seek  you  the  door  then )  you  are  uncondemned 
To  lose  the  sight  of  one  who  is  the  bloom 
And  breath  of  life  to  you :  the  bolts  are  drawn 
On  me  alone.    Ton  carry  in  your  breast 
Most  carefrdly  our  brother's  precious  gift : 
Well,  take  it  anywhere,  but  do  not  hope 
Too  much  from  anyone.    Time  softens  rocks, 
And  hardens  men. 

Oivlio.  Pray  then  our  God  for  help. 

Ferrante.  0  my  true  brother,  Giulio !  why  thus 
hang  ^ 

Around  my  neck  and  pour  forth  prayers  for  me  ? 
Where  there  are  priests  and  kinsmen  such  as  ours, 
God  hears  not,  nor  ii  heard.    I  am  prepared 
For  death. 

OivJXo.  Ah !  worse  than  death  may  come  upon 
you. 
Unless  Heaven  interpose. 

Ferramte.  I  know  the  worst. 

And  bear  one  comfort  in  my  breast  that  fire 
And  steel  can  ne'er  force  from  it :  she  I  love 
Will  not  be  his,  but  die  as  she  hath  lived. 
Doubt  you  1  that  thus  you  shake  the  head  and 
sigh. 
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Qiulio.  Far  other  doubt  was  mine :  eyen  this 
shall  cease. 

FenwKle,  Speak  it 

Oivlio,  I  must :  God  pardon  me  I 

FerrarUe,  Speak  on. 

Oiulio.  Have  we  not  dwelt  in  friendship  from 
our  birth. 
Told  the  same  courtier  the  same  tale  of  joy. 
And  pointed  where  life's  earliest  thorn  htui  pierced 
Amid  the  sports  of  boyhood,  ere  the  heart 
Hath  anght  of  bitter  or  unsound  within  1 

FerraaiiU,  We  haye  indeed. 

Oivlio,  Has  my  advice  been  ill  ? 

Ferrcmte,  Toooften  ill-observed,  butalways  good. 

Oivlio.  Brother,  my  words  are  not  what  better 
men 
Would  speak  to  you ;  and  yet  my  love,  I  think. 
Must  be  more  warm  than  Uieirs  can  ever  be. 

FerranU.  Brother^s,  friend's,  fi&ther's^  when  was 
it  like  yours  1 

Oitdio,  Which  of  them  ev^r  said  what  I  shall 
sayl 

Ferrante,  Speak ;  my  desires  are  kindled,  my 
fears  qnencht 

Qiulio,  Do  not  deUy  to  die,  lest  crueller 
Than  common  death  befid  you. 

FerranU,  Then  the  wheel 

Is  ordered  in  that  schedule  I    Must  she  too 
Have  her  chaste  limbs  laid  bare  1    Here  lies  the 

rack; 
Here  she  would  suffer  ere  it  touch  the  skin. 
No,  I  wiU  break  it  with  the  thread  of  life 
Ere  the  sound  reach  her.  Talk  no  more  of  Heaven, 
Of  Providence,  of  Justice.    Look  on  her. 
Why  should  she  suffer  t  what  hath  she  from  Heaven 
Of  comfort  or  protection  1 

Oivlio.  Talk  not  so. 

Pity  comes  down  when  Hope  hath  flown  away. 

FerramJte.  Illusion ! 

Oivlio.  If  it  were,  which  it  is  not> 

Why  break  with  vehement  words  such  sweet 

illusion  1 
For  were  there  nought  above  but  empty  air. 
Nought  but  the  clear  blue   sky  where   birds 
delight, 


Soaring  o'er  myriad  worlds  of  living  dust 
That  roll  in  columns  round  the  noontide  ray. 
Tour  heart  would  &int  amid  such  solitude, 
Would  shrink  in  such  vacuity :  that  heart 
(Ferrante  !  can  you  hide  its  wants  from  me  ?) 
Rises  and  looks  around  and  calls  aloud 
For  some  kind  Being,  some  consoling  bosom. 
Whereon  to  place  its  sorrows,  and  to  rest. 
Ferrante.  Oh  !  that  was  here . .  I  cannot  look 

beyond. 
Oivlio.  Hark  i  hear  you'not  the  people  1  to  the 
window! 
They  shout  and  dap  their  hands  when  they  first 

meet  you 
After  short  absence ;  what  shall  they  now  do! 
Up  !  seize  the  moment;  show  yourself. 

FerrarUe.  Stay,  Ginlio ! 

Draw  me  not  thither ;  speak  not  of  my  wrongs ; 
1  would  await  but  not  arouse  their  vengeance, 
And  would  deserve  but  court  not  their  i^phuue. 
Little  of  good  shall  good  men  hope  frt)m  them. 
Nothing  shall  wiser.  [Atide. 

O  were  he  away ! 
But  if  I  &il,  he  must  die  too,  being  here. 
Oivlio.  Let  me  call  out:  they  are  below  the 
grate: 
They  would  deliver  you :  tiy  this  one  chanee. 
Obdurate !  would  you  hold  me  down  %    They  're 
gone! 
Ferrante.  Giulio !  for  shame !   we^  not»  or 
here  I  stay 
And  let  vile  hands  deform  me. 
OivUo.  They  shall  never. 

FerraaUe.    What  smoke  arises  t     Are  there 
torches  under  1 
Surely  the  crowd  has  past :  'tis  from  the  stairs* 
Oivlio.  Anticipate  the  blow. 
Ferrante.  One  more  must  grieve ! 

And  will  she  grieve  like  you,  too  tender  Ginlio ! 
Turn  not  away  the  head,  tbte  hand.    What  hdd 

yout 
Give,  give  it  me.  'Tis  keen.  They  caU  you  forth. 
Tell  her . .  no,  say  not  we  shall  meet  again, 
For  tears  flow  always  foster  at  those  words . . 
May  the  thought  come,  but  gently,  like  a  dream. 


GUZMAN  AND  HIS  SON. 


Son.  0  fother  1  am  I  then  within  thy  arms 
Once  more  1    O  yes ;  what  other  heart  beats 
so? 

Ouzman.  Son!  art  thou  freet     How  couldst 
thou  have  escaped ) 

Son.  God,  God  alone  hath  moved  our  enemy. 

Ouzman.  He  will  perfect  his  work ;  he  neieds 
not  us. 

Son.  I  shall  then  hold  my  sister's  eyes  again 
Within  my  own,  her  palm  around  my  head ! 
Hence  let  us,  while  we  may. 

Ouzman.  What  speakest  thou  1 

Son.  If  thou  wilt  only  bid  the  war  to  pause, 
I  then  am  free. 

Gvaman.  Free  1  then  thou  art  not  yet  1 


Son.  Unlessour  soldiersare  withdrawn,not  death 
Alone  awaits  me. 

Oueman.  Merpy !  mercj !  God  ! 

Without  thy  voice,  without  thy  helping  hand. 
We  stagger,  ^reak  as  infonts,  from  our  duty. 
Child  !  child  I  what  can  I  do? 

Son.  Hath  not  God  spoken  I 

And  hath  he  coast  to  speak  1 

Ouzman.  The  brave  man's  breast 

Is  God's  pure  tabemade :  thro'  the  worid. 
Its  storms,  its  deserts,  we  must  carry  it. 
|*or  Him  against  the  infidel  I  war ; 
No  peace,  no  truce,  unless  at  his  command. 

Son  God  doth  not  always  speak  in  thunder- 
douds. 
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Even  in  the  run  and  dew,  on  the  weak  herb 
That  bends  before  them,  there  too  is  a  voice 
Breathing  from  Him.    God  is  not  always  wroth ; 
He  pities  too,  and  most  delights  in  pity. 

Ouzman,  Art  then  afraid] 

San.  Father !  O  fether !  no. 

Shame  me  not  thns.    Bat  to  have  felt  thy  lips 
Upon  my  brow,  upon  my  eyes,  my  month. 
And  to  have  breathed  his  breath  who  gave  me 

life 
Now  sixteen  years  ago  . .  O  fisher  !  save  me ! 

Chizman,  Another  would  have  said  thon  wert 
too  rash; 
How  many  Others,  of  their  sons,  have  said  it» 


Ay,  and  of  brave  ones,  and  for  being  brave  ,* 
I  never  said  it,  even  when  I  lost  thee. 
Thee,  my  first-bom,  my  only  living  son. 
Precious  as  life  . .  almost,  almost,  as  honour. 
Son  !  thou  art  going  into  God's  own  gloiy. 
And  wouldst  thou  ^t  thy  fiither  at  one  breath 
Be  spoil'd  of  his,  and  thine  1 

Son,  No,  &ther,  no ! 

Fight  on ;  and  think  of  my  worst  fiiult  no  more. 
They  shout. 

Owsman  {to  hig  trumpeters),  Beply. 

[FUmrUh  of  trumpets. 
Thus  my  last  groan  is  drown'd. 


THE  CORONATION. 


Fbbe.  Ousilda.  Roxoalda.  Abmida.  FraPipb. 

Febe.  Our  good  king  Ferdinand,  altho' I  say  it, 
He  is  the  bravest  king  that  ever  trod 
Upon  neat's  leather,  with  a  star  to  brisket 

Orisdda,  Death,  a  dog's  death,  to  whosoe'er 
denies  it  I 

Ffhe.  He 's  just  like  one  of  us,  as  kings  should  be. 

Orisdda,  Ay,  he  has  bowels. 

FAe,  Faith!  has  he:  I  saw 

His  Mi^esty  hold  up  a  string  of  paste 
Three  palms  in  length,  and  down  his  throat  it  slid, 
Just  like  the  sword  down  that  great  coiyuror's. 

Orisdda.  And  then  he  daspt  his  hand  on  t'oth^ 
side. 
So  natural! 

Fdte,         And  laught  as  heartily 
As  any  pickpocket  when  purseless  wight 
Cries  thirf,  and  points  him  out  to  some  near  sbirro. 
Who  looks  all  ways  but  that,  and  will  hear  first 
What  has  been  lost,  and  where  are  witnesses. 

Orisdda,  Gnats,  rats,  and  rogues,  are  bred  in 
eveiy  dty. 
But  only  ours  rears  Ferdinands. 

Fd>e,  Here  comes 

FraPepe. 

Fra  Pepe,    What  now  want  yet   What  hath 
brought  ye 
Into  this  crowd,  among  these  men  and  horses  t 

Orisdda,  Father !  do  shrive  us  ere  we  &ce  such 
perils; 
Trumpeters,  poets,  heroes,  harlequins, 
And  overhead  vast  tottering  cataiUcs, 
Choak-fhll,  and  mountain-high ;  ten  thousand  arms 
Around  ten  thousand  waists,  and  scarce  can  save 
them. 

Fra  Pepe,  I  have  no  time  to  shrive  ye. 

Fdfe.  God  forbid 

That  we  should  urge  it !    But  yon  tripe  smells 

bravely. 
And  we  keep  many  Fridays  in  the  week ; 
Do  not  turn  this  fine  Tuesday  into  one. 

Fra  Pepe,  Knowest  thou  what  tripe  iai 

Febe.  From 

ancient  records 
And  fiiint  remembrances. 


FraPepe.  Hast  tasted  iti 

Orisdda,  Why  should  we  not,  on  some  rare 

festival  I 
FraPepe,  Luxury  will  creep  downward,  and 
seize  souls. 
Who  pampered  you  at  this  enormous  rate  t 
Orisdda.  We  are  not  young  ones  now,  but 
heretofore 
We  have  had  lovers,  and  have  seen  carlinos 
Spin  upon  table ;  and  the  change  was  ours. 
Fra  Pepe,  0  shame  upon  ye ! 
Fdte,  Shame  is  called 

upon  us 
When  we  are  old  and  needy ;  they  who  brought 
Shame  and  old  age  upon  us,  call  it  loudest. 
Fra  Pepe,  Thou  talkest  foolishly  indeed,  good 

woman! 
Fd)e,  We  all  talk  our  best  things  when  teeth 

are  flush. 
Orisdda,  Wit  is  not  wanting  while  the  cheek 
wears  roses 
And  coral  lips  are  ready  to  impart  it. 
Romoaidom  I  doubt  now  whether  all  this  tripe 

be  real 
Ermida,  Th^  got  it  cheap,  or  would  not  give 
so  largely; 
An  ounce,  two  ounces,  to  one  fiimily. 
Febe,  What !  kings  mere  huckst^ !  better  say 

they  stole  it. 
Cfrisdda,  Such  glorious  ones  would  scarcely 
steal  the  cattle. 
Much  less  what  some  call  offiJ.  Rob  poor  fiumers ! 
Come^  Febe,  if  we  listen  to  her  talk 
We  may  do  penance  in  a  stiller  place. 

Febe,  Never  8ay"ot>iii«atiwy,'*  my  good  Oriselda! 
While  they  are  forking  it  from  pans  and  kettles 
Wide  as  the  crater  and  as  piping-hot 
O  fiither  Pepe !  could  you  touch,  see,  smeU  it ! 
Bees  may  make  honeycombs ;  what  bee  could  ever 
Make  hon^comb  like  tripe  I    Ah  fot !  ah  pith  ! 
Soft,  suctionable,  savory. 
Fra  Pepe.  Out  upon  thee ! 

Cfriselda.  See  there  now!  Off  he  goes! 
Fd>e,  No  &plt  of  mine. 

Orisdda.  Yes;  thy  dirill  squally  shouts,  and 
rubbing  down 
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Of  mouth,  with  one  arm  first,  and  then  the  other. 
And  then  the  apron.    Who  beside  thyself 
Wonld  talk  so  toachingly,  so  near  mid-day  1 
A  quahn  came  over  me;  I  felt  half-famisht ; 
No  monk  on  earth  coold  stand  it ;  not  the  best 
That  ever  &ced  the  devil  in  the  desert 

Romoaldcu  Between  you,  pretty  work !  the  frate 
gone  I 

FSe.  Follow  him :  who  detains  you  1  We  want 
nothing 
With  you,  signora ! 

Armida,  Let  those  vulgar  women 

Talk  about  tripe ;  we  can  buy  liver,  Imy  it. 
Drink  the  half-flask,  doze  the  half-hour,  again 
Be  young,  then  shrive  us.    One  night  scores  not 


There's,  by  my  reckoning,  mother  Bomoalda, 
Only  one  night  between  us  and  to-morrow. 
Bomoalda  (gtrikvng  her  stomacher).   The  best 
church-clock  lies  under  this  red  canvas, 
And  points,  within  a  trice,  to  dinner-time. 
Cffiaelda.  Ton  totter  about  sadly,  neighbour 

Febe! 
Febe,  No  wonder;  they  have  thrown  so  many 
pulps 
And  peels  of  melon  on  the  grotmd,  I  know 
My  feet  are  wet,  and  my  whole  stockings,  with 

them 
And  plashy  daffodils,  like  artichokes 
In  size,  knee<leep,  and  palm-leaves  long  as  boats : 
So,  were  there  room  for  fiUling,  taXL  I  must. 
OrUdda,  May-hap  you  tasted  a  cup's  rim  at 

starting) 
Febe.  Before  we  met,  one  little  broken  one, 
I  sipt.    They  never  told  me  'twas  so  strong : 
And  then  they  took  advantage  of  me. 

Chiselda,  Men 

Always  do  that  with  us  poor  lonely  women. 
Fd)e,  'Twas  not  the  wine  nor  men :  a  fig  for 
them! 
This  hubbub  has  confounded  me,  this  crowd ; 
Soldiers  and  monks,  and  mummers  fill  the  street. 
And  candles  bigger  than  the  priests  that  bear 

them, 
And  saucy  boys  running  aside  the  candles 


To  catch  the  drops,  leaving  one  hand  for  mischief; 
And  then  the  bells  are  making  such  a  coil. 
Saint  against  saint,  from  Mole  to  Capo-monte, 
We  can  not  hear  the  loudest  voice  cry  ffora 
If  horse  or  mule  tramp  muzzling  into  us. 
In  vain,  Oriselda,  lift  we  up  our  shoulders 
And  whisper  in  God's  ear  we  think  it  hard. 

OriselcUL  Well,  Febe,  by  stout  shoving  we  are 
now 
Beyond  the  mob.    What  ails  thee  1 

Febe,  Many  things 

Ail  me ;  vexations  and  infirmities ; 
Beside  a  tiny  matter  of  an  infimt 
I  dropt  into  the  sea  through  awkwardness. 

Oritelda,  Did  not  the  child  crj  out,  as  child- 
dren  should  1 

Febe.  It  did.    Well,  well !   I  made  an  angel 
of  it. 

Oriselda,  Then  say  no  more  about  it 

Febe,  '  1^  in  heaven. 

Among  the  other  angels :  but  I  fear 
That  when  they  say,  "Sing!  sing,  my  little  one !' 
It  may  give  answer,  "  Five  hard  fingers  here 
Have  spoilt  my  singing." 

Chrisdda,  They  who  make  an  angd 

Make  more  than  they  who  make  ten  penitents. 
And  yet  to  make  one  penitent  wins  heaven. 

Fd>e,  I  sometimes  wish  'twere  back  again. 

Oriadda,  To  ay! 

Febe,  Ah  \  it  does  cry  ere  the  first  sea-mew 
cries; 
It  wakes  me  many  mornings,  many  ni^ts, 
And  fields  of  poppies  could  not  quiet  it 

Oriselda,  Febe  !  we  must  not  think  of  it  to^y. 
Sorrow  is  most  ofiensive  to  the  great. 
And  nobody  should  grieve  when  ^dngs  are  near. 
This,  above  all  days,  is  a  day  of  Joy ; 
Another  king  is  given  to  the  world. 
And  our  first  du^  is  to  guard  his  tiirone. 

Fd)e,  And  drink  a  little  beaker  to  his  health. 
We,  mother  Bomoalda !  with  Christ's  help. 
Will,  against  all  his  enemies,  support  him. 
0 1  I  am  thirsty  with  the  dust  \  beside, 
I  was  so  worried  by  that  odious  mob. 
The  people  seem  to  push  against  me  stilL 
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Essex^  I  did  believe,  sir,  I  had  helpt  to  raise 
Many  to  wealth  and  station,  some  to  hme,  .  . 
And  one  to  friendship. 

Bacon,  Ton,  my  noble  earl, 

Have  done  it ;  and  much  more.  We  must  lament 
A  power  thus  past  (or  rather  thrown)  away. 

Essex,  Thout  thou  lament  it.  Bacon  1 

Bacon,  To  my  soul. 

Essex,  Why  then,  with  energy  beyond  the 
pitch 
Of  brawling  law,  cry  vengeance  1  when  my  fortune 
Was  pierced  with  every  bolt  from  every  hand. 
Soon  as  the  golden  links  were  snapt  asunder. 
Which  they  who  rule  the  earth  held  round  that 
bird 


Who  bore  their  lightnings  and  struck  down  their 
foes.  I 

B€toon,  My  gracious  lord !  were  always  theb 
commands 
WeU  waited  fori 

Essex,  Nay,  by  my  troth,  my  zeal  | 

Outflow  them. 

Bacon,        Tour  return  was  unadvised. 

Essex,  Unwelcome :  that  is  worse. 

Bacon,  The  worst  of  ill 

Was  summoning  to  arms  a  loyal  land, 
Basking  in  peace  and  plenteousness. 

Essex,  How  far 

Extended  this  your  basking  t  court  indeed 
And  iims  of  law  were  warm  enough ;  on  those 
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The  son  beats  all  the  day,  through  all  the  year ; 
EreTTthixig  there  bo  still  and  orderly. 
That  he  who  sneezes  in  them  is  caught  up 
And  cndgel'd  for  his  pains. 

Bajoon,  Should  he  awake 

Trumpets  by  sneezing,  should  he  blow  up  banners, 
'Twere  well  if  only  cudgels  fell  on  him  : 
Our  laws  hare  sharper  instruments,  my  lord  ! 

Estejc,  I  know  it ;  and  I  knew  it  ere  I  rose. 

Bacon.  01  had  this  never  happened ! 

E99ex.  Then  wouldst  thou 

Haye  lost  some  smiles,  some  parleyings,  some 

tags 
Of  ermine,  and, . .  what  more  thou  yaluest 
(As  any  wise  man  would) . .  some  little  gold. 

Bacon,  Dross! 

Ewex  (smUing).  Yeiy  true  ! . .  as  men  are  dust 
and  ashes. 

B<ieon,  Such  thoughts  become  all  mortals;  most 
ofaU 
Those  who  have  fiUlen  under  high  displeasure. 
Who  have  their  God  and  Prince  to  reconcile, 
And  are  about  to  change  this  brief  vile  life  . . . 
Nay,  nay,  my  lord !  your  life  may  rest  unchanged 
For  years  to  come,  if  you,  upon  your  knees, 
Humbly  ask  pardon  . . 

Esaex  {fiercely).        Pardon !  [After  heeitaUon. 
I  will  ask  it . . 

Bacon.  . .  Before  the  priyy  council,  and  the 
court 
Espedally  assembled. 

Eeaex  {indignantly).  Not  before 

The  best  among  them,  were  he  quite  alone, 
Ko^  by  the  soul  of  Essex  !  were  he  Baleigh . . 
The  only  great  man  there. 

Bfuon,  Are  we  so  scorned  % 

Esaex.  Bacon!  I  did  not  say  tne  only  wise 
one; 
So,  do  not  break  thy  ring,  or  loose  the  stone. 

Bacon.  My  lord  !  my  finger  might  have  been 
uneasy 
Without  such  notice  from  that  once  high  peer 
Erewhile  the  Earl  of  Essex  . .  until  treason 
Lerel'd  him  lower  than  burgess  or  than  churL 

Eeeex.  I  will  not  say  thou  liest ;  for  thy  tongue 


Lags  fax  behind  thy  heart ;  thy  strongest  wit 

May  stretch  and  strain,  but  ncTer  make  them 
yoke-mates. 
Bacon.  This  cork  appliance,  this  hard  breath- 
ing, served 

While  ^ere  was  water  under  for  support^ 

But  cut  a  dismal  figure  in  the  mud. 
Esaex.  To  servile  souls  how  abject  seem  the 
&Uen! 

Benchers  and  message-bearers  stride  o'er  Essex  ! 
Bacon.    Unmasted  pinnace  may  row  safely 
under 

No  high  colossus,  without  pricking  it 

But,  sure,  the  vaUant  Earl  is  somewhat  chafed  . . 

Who  coidd  have  thought  it  I .  v  by  a  worm  like 
me! 
Eeaexi.  Begone !    I  have  fidrly  weighed  thee. 
Bacon  (oIotm).  He  weigh  me  ! 

No  man  is  stout  enough*  to  trim  the  balance. 

Much  less  to  throw  the  weight  in  . . 

He  weigh  me ! 

Fknnting  and  brittle  as  a  honeysuckle, 

Sweet  in  the  chamber,  in  the  field  blown  down, 

Bamping  in  vain  to  reach  again  its  prop. 

And  crusht  by  the  first  foot&L 

Arrogance 

Stares,  but  sees  badly:   snatches   with   quick 
gripe 

What  seems  within  the  reach,  and,  being  infirm 

Of  stand,  is  overbalanced. 

Shall  I  bear 

Foul  words  upon  me  1 

I  have  thrown  them  back 

Manfblly  to  the  beard  that  wagged  with  them. 

My  courage  is  now  safe  beyond  suspicion . . 

Myself  can  hardly  doubt  it  after  tlds. 

Tet  that  audacious  criminal  dared  spit 

Reproaahes !  seldom  are  they  bearable. 

But,  springing  up  from  reason,  sting  like  asps . . 

Not  that  the  man  has  reason . .  he  has  none  .  • 

For,  what  had  I  to  do  with  it  ?    I  spoke  . . 

And,  when  we  are  commanded,  we  must  speak. 

It  was  her  Grace . .  and  surely  she  knows  best. 

I  may  now  wash  my  hands  of  him  at  Ust> 

I  have  but  done  my  duty :  fiUl  who  may. 


WALTER  TYRREL  AND  WILLIAM  RUFUS. 


Jhi/itf.  Tyrrel,  spur  onward !  we  must  not  await 
The  laggard  lords:    when  they  have  heard  the 

dogs 
I  warrant  they  will  follow  fiut  enough. 
Each  for  his  haunch.    Thy  roan  is  mettlesome ; 
How  the  rogue  sidles  up  to  me,  and  claims 
Acquaintance   with   young   Yorkshire  1    not 

afraid 
Of  wrinkling  lip,  nor  ear  laid  down  like  grass 
Bj  summer  thunder-shower  on  Windsor  mead. 

Tyrrd.  Behold,  my  li^ge  I  hither  they  troop 
amain. 
Over  yon  gap. 

i?i(/itf.  Over  my  pales  1  the  dolts 

Have  broken  down  my  pales ! 


7)frrel,  Please  you,  my  liege. 

Unless  they  had,  they  must  have  ridden  round 
Eleven  miles. 

Rvfua,  Why  not  have  ridden  round 


*  Bacon  little  knew  or  euipected  that  there  wae  then 
existing  (the  only  one  that  vnx  did  ezlat)  hli  aaperior 
in  inteUeotnal  power.  Position  girea  magnitude.  While 
the  worid  waa  rolling  ahore  Shakapeare.  he  waa  seen 
imperfeotly :  when  he  roeo  ahore  the  world,  it  waa  die- 
oovared  that  he  waa  greater  than  the  world.  The  most 
honest  of  his  oontemporariea  would  aoaroely  have  admitted 
thia,  eren  had  thay  known  it.  But  Taat  electa  ol  remote 
altitude  must  be  looked  at  a  long  whUe  before  thay  are 
aaoertained.  Agea  are  the  tetosoope-tobes  that  must  be 
lengthened  out  for  Shakspeare ;  and  generatiooa  of  men 
but  aa  single  witnesees  to  his  olalma. 
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Eleyen  miles  1  or  twenty,  were  there  need. 
By  our  Lady !  they  shall  be  our  carpenters 
And  mend  what  they  have  marr'd.    At  any  time 
I  can  make  fifty  lords;  but  who  can  make 
As  many  head  of  deer,  if  mine  escape  1 
And  sure  they  will,  unless  they  too  are  mad. 
Call  me  that  bishop  . .  him  with  hunting-cap 
Surcharged  with  cross,  and  scarlet  above  knee. 

Tyrrel  (gaUoping  forward ).    Ho  I    my  lord 
bishop! 

Bishop.        Who  calls  9n«f 

Tyrrel,  Your  slave. 

Bishop,  Well  said,  if  toned  as  well  and  timed 
as  well. 
Who  art  thou  1  citizen  or  hind  1  what  wantest  1 

Tyrrel.  My  lord !  your  presence ;  but  before 
the  king; 
Where  it  may  grow  more  placid  at  its  leisure. 
The  mom  is  only  streakt  with  red,  my  lord  ! 
You  beat  her  out  and  out :  how  pretUly 
You  wear  your  stocking  over  head  and  ears  ! 
Keep  off  Uie  gorse  and  broom  !  they  soon  catch 
fire! 

Bishop.  The  king  shall  hear  of  this  f  I  recognise 
Sir  Walter  Tyrrel. 

Tyrrel,  And  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel 

By  the  same  token  duly  recognises 
The  Church's  well-begotten  son,  well-fed, 
Well-mounted,  and  i^  well,  except  well-spoken. 
The  spiritual  lord  of  Winchester. 

BiAop,  Ay,  by  God's  grace !  pert  losel ! 

Tyrrel.  Prick  along 

Lord  bishop !  quicker !  catch  fresh  air !  we  want  it ; 
We  have  had  foul  enough  till  dinner-time. 

Bishop.  Yarlet !  I  may  chastise  this  insolence. 

Tyrrel,  I  like  those  feathers :  but  there  crows 
no  cock 
Without  an  answer.    Though  the  noisiest  throat 
3ing8  from  the  belfrey  of  snug  Winchester, 
Yet  he  from  Westminster  hath  stouter  spurs. 

Bishop.  God's  blood !  were  I  no  bishop  . . 

Tyrrel,  Then  thy  own 

Were  cooler. 

Bishop,  Whip  that  hound  aside!  0  Christ! 
The  beast  has  paVd  my  housings !  What  a  day 
Fordirt! 

Tyrrel,  The  scent  lies  well ;  pity  no  more 
The  housings ;  look,  my  lord  I  here  trots  the  king ! 

Rufus.  Which  of  you  broke  my  palings  down  1 

Bishop,     •  God  knows. 

Most  gracious  sir. 

Rufus,  No  doubt  he  does ;  but  you, 

Bishop !  could  surely  teach  us  what  God  knows. 
Bide  back  and  order  some  score  handicrafts 
To  fix  them  in  their  places. 

Bishop.  The  command 

Of  our  most  gracious  king  shall  be  obeyed. 

[Riding  off. 
Malisons  on  the  atheist !  Who  can  tell 
Where  are  my  squires  and  other  men?  confused 
Among  the  servitors  of  temporal  lords  I 
I  must  e'en  turn  agun  and  hail  that  brute. 
Sir  Walter !  good  Sir  Walter  !  one  half-word  ! 

[Tyrrel  rides  toward  him. 


Sir  Walter  f  may  I  task  your  courte^ 
To  find  me  any  of  my  foUowers  t 

TyrreL  Willingly. 

Rt^,  Stay  with  me ;  I  want  thee, 

Tyrrel! 
What  does  the  bishop  boggle  atl 

Tyrrel.  At  nothing. 

He  seeks  his  people,  to  retrieve  the  damage. 

Rt^.  Where  are  the  lords  1 

Tyrrel.  Gone  past  your 

Grace,  bare-headed. 
And  fidling  in  the  rear. 

Rirfus.  Well,  prick  them  on. 

I  care  but  little  for  the  chase  Unlay, 
Although  the  scent  lies  sweetly.    To  knock  down 
My  paling  is  vexatious.    We  must  see 
Our  great  improvements  in  this  forest ;  what 
Of  roads  blod^t  up,  of  hamlets  swept  away. 
Of  lurking  dens  c^ed  cottages,  and  cells. 
And  hermitages.    Tyrrel !  thou  didst  right 
And  dutifully,  to  remove  the  house 
Of  thy  forefiithers.   'Twas  an  odd  request 
To  leave  the  dovecote  for  the  sake  of  those 
Flea-bitten  blind  old  pigeons.    There  it  stands ! 
But,  in  God's  name  i  what  mean  these  hives  t  the 

bees 
May  sting  my  dogs. 

TyrreL  They  hunt  not  in  the  summer. 

Riifus,  Th^  may  torment  my  fiiwns. 

Tyrrel,  Sir !  not  unlew 

Driven  frt>m  their  hives :  they  like  the  flowen 
much  better. 

Ri^.  Flowers !  and  leave  flowers  toot 

Tyrrel,  Only  some  half-wild, 

In  tangled  knots ;  balm,  claiy,  maijoram. 

Riffiis,  What  lies  beyond  this  dose  briar  hedge, 
that  smells 
Through  the  thick  dew  upon  it,  pleasantly! 

Tyrrel,  A  poor  low  cottage  :  the  dry  mail-pit 
shields  it> 
And,  frail  and  unsupported  like  itself, 
Peaoe-breathing  honeysuckles  comfort  it 
In  its  misfortunes. 

Rvfu/s,  I  am  fidn  to  lin^ 

At  thy  rank  minstrelqr.    A  poor  low  cottage  J 
Only  a  poor  low  cottage !  where,  I  ween, 
A  poor  low  maiden  blesses  Walter  TyrreL 

TyfrreL  It  may  be  so. 

Rvfus,  No ;  it  may  not  be  so. 

My  orders  were  that  all  should  be  removed ; 
And,  out  of  special  &vour,  special  trust 
In  thee.  Sir  Walter,  I  consign'd  the  care 
Into  thy  hands,  of  rasing  thy  own  house 
And  those  about  it ;  since  thou  hast  another 
Fairer  and  newer,  and  more  lands  around. 

Tyrrel.  Hall,  chapel,  chamber,  odlar,  turret, 
grange, 
Are  level  with  the  grass. 

Rvfus,  What  negUgenoe 

To  leave  the  work  then  incomplete,  when  li^e 
Was  there  remaining !  Strip  that  roof,  and  start 
Thy  petty  game  from  cover. 

Tyrrel.  O  my  liege! 

Command  not  this  { 
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i?t</ti«.  Make  me  no  confidant 

Of  thy  base  loves. 

TyrreL  Nor  yon,  my  liege !  nor  any : 

None  snch  hath  Walter  TyrreL 

i?M/w.  Then 'rtat  bay; 

Thoa  hart  feigotten  thy  ayowaf^  man  ! 

Tyrrd,  My  &thaifs  home  is  QSkB  my  hiha) 
gone: 
Bat  in  that  house,  and  from  that  father's  heart 
Mine  grew  into  his  likeness,  and  held  thenoe 
Its  rich  possessions . .  Gk>d  forgive  my  boast  ] 
He  bade  me  help  the  needy,  raise  the  low . . 

Rt^m,  And  stand  against  thy  king! 

Tyrrd.  How  many  yokes 

Of  oxen,  firom  how  many  villages 
For  miles  around,  brought  I,  at  my  own  charge. 
To  bear  away  the  rafters  and  the  beams 
That  were  above  my  cradle  at  my  birth. 
And  rang  when  I  was  christened,  to  the  carouse 
Of  that  glad  &ther  and  his  loyal  friends ! 

Rufus.  He  kept  good  cheer,  they  tell  me. 

TyrreL  Yonder  thatch 

Covers  tiie  worn-out  woman  at  whose  breast 
I  hung,  an  in&nt. 

RvfiiB,  Ay !  and  none  beside  1 

Tyrrd.  Four  sons  have  &llen  in  the  wars. 

JEU^us.  Brave  dogs ! 

Tyrrel,  She  hath  none  left. 

Rufus,  No  daughter  1 

TyrreL    One. 

Rufu8,  I  thought  it. 

Unkennel  her. 

7)frreL  Grace  !  pity !  mercy  on  her ! 

Ihifua.  I  will  not  have  hot  scents  about  my 
chase. 

T^rrd.   A  virtuous  daughter  of  a  virtuous 
mother 
Deserves  not  this,  my  liege ! 

Rufiu,  Am  I  to  learn 

What  any  subject  at  my  hand  deserves  1 

Tyrrel,  Happy,  who  dares  to  teach  it,  and  who 
can ! 

Ru/ue.  And  thou,  forsooth  ! 

Tyrrel.  I  have  done  my  duty,  sire  ! 

Rt^fus.  Not  half:  perform  the  rest,  or  bide  my 
wrath. 

Tyrrd.  What,  break  athwart  my  knee  the  staff 
of  age  1 


Rufu8,  Question  me,  villain  ! 
Tyrrd,  Villain  I  am  none. 

Rufus.  Retort  my  words!    ^y  all  the  saints! 
thou  dieet. 
False  traitor  i 

Tyrrd,  Sire  I  no  private  wrongs  so  word 

Sp<dcfin  in  ngitnen,  no  threat  against 
My  life  or  honour,  urge  me  . . 

RuJuB,  Frge  to  what  1 

Dismountestl 

TyrreL        On  my  knees,  as  best  beseems, 
I  ask  . .  not  pardon,  sire !  but  spare,  oh  spare 
The  child  devoted,  the  deserted  mother ! 
Ryfiia.  Take  her;  take  both. 
TyrreL  She  loves  her  home ;  her  limbs 

Fail  her;  her  husband  sleeps  in  that  church- 
yard; 
Her  youngest  child,  bom  many  years  the  hat, 
Lies  (not  half-length)  along  the  &ther's  coffin. 
Such  separate  love  grows  stronger  in  the  stem 
(I  have  heard  say)  than  others  close  together. 
And  that,  where  pass  these  funerals,  all  life's 

spring  * " 

Yanishes  from  behind  them,  all  thefrxdts 
Of  riper  age  are  shrivel'd,  every  sheaf 
Husky ;  no  gleaning  left.    She  would  die  here. 
Where  frx>m  her  bed  she  looks  on  his ;  no  more 
Able  to  rise,  poor  little  soul !  than  he. 
Rtifiis,  Who  would   disturb  them,  child  or 
fiithert  where 
Is  the  churchyard  thou  speakest  of  1 

TyrreL  Among 

Ton  nettles :  we  have  level'd  all  the  graves. 
Rufu8,   Right:   or  our   horses  might  have 

stumbled  on  them. 
Tyrrd,  Your  grace  oft  spares  the  guilty ;  spare 

the  innocent ! 
Rufus.  Up  frt>m  the  dew !  thy  voice  is  hoarse 

already. 
Tyrrd,  Yet  Qod  hath  heard  it.    It  entreats 
again. 
Once  more,   once    only;   spare  this  wretched 
house. 
Rt{/u8,  No,  nor  thee  neither. 
Tyrrd.  Speed  me,  God !  and  judge 

0  thou  !  between  the  oppressor  and  opprest  I 

[He  pierces  Rutus  with  an  arrow. 
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John  Luther.   1  left  thee,  Maigaretta,  fiist 
asleep. 
Thou,  who  wert  always  earlier  than  myself, 
Tet  hast  no  mine  to  trudge  to,  hast  no  wedge 
To  sharpen  at  the  forge,  no  pickaxe  loose 
In  handle. 

Come,  blush  not  again :  thy  cheeks 
Hay  now  shake  off  those  blossoms  which  they 

bore 
So  thick  this  morning  that  last  night's  avowal 
Nestles  among  them  stilL 

So,  in  few  months 


A  noisier  bird  partakes  our  whispering  bower  1 
Say  it  again. 

MargareUa.  And,  in  my  dream,  I  blush'd ! 

John.  Idler!  wert  dreaming  too]  and  after 
dawnl 

Marg.  In  truth  was  I. 

John.  Ofmel 

Marg.  No,  not  of  you. 

John.  No  matter ;  for  methinks  some  Seraph's 
wing  " 
Fann'd  that  bright  countenance. 

Marg.  Methinks  it  did. 
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And  stir'd  my  soul  within. 

How  could  you  go 
And  never  say  good-by,  and  give  no  kiss  1 

John,  It  might  have  waken'd  thee.  I  can  give 
more 
Kisses  than  sleep  :  so  thinking,  I  heav'd  up 
Slowly  my  elbow  from  above  the  pillow. 
And,  when  I  saw  it  woke  thee  not,  went  forth. 

Marg,  I  would  have  been  awaken'd  for  a  kiss. 
And  a  good-by,  or  either,  if  not  both. 

John,  Thy  dreams  were  not  worth  much  then- 

Maitg.  Few  dreams  are ; 

But ... . 

John,  By  my  troth  !  I  will  intrench  upon 
The  woman's  dowry,  and  will  contradict, 
Tho'  I  should  never  contradict  again. 
I  have  got  more  from  dreams  a  hundred-fold 
Than  all  the  solid  earth,  than  field,  than  town. 
Than  (the  close  niggard  purse  that  cramps  my 

fist) 
The  mine  will  ever  bring  me. 

Marg,  So  have  I, 

And  so  shall  each  indeed,  if  this  be  true. 

John,  What  Was  it  then  1  for  when  good  dreams 
befal 
The  true  of  heart,  'tis  likely  they  come  true. 
A  vein  of  gold  t  ay  1  silver  1  copper  ?  iron  1 
Lead?  sulphur?  alum?  aUbaster?  coalt 
Shake  not  those  ringlets  nor  let  down  those  eyes, 
Tho'  they  look  prettier  for  it,  but  speak  out 
True,  these  are  not  thy  dainties. 

Marg,  Guess  again. 

John,  Crystalline  kitchens,  amber-basted  spits, 
Whizziug  with  frothy  savory  salamanders, 
And  swans  that  might  (so  plump  and  pleasant- 
looking) 
Swim  in  the  water  from  the  mouths  of  knights ; 
And  ostrich-eggs  off  coral  woods  (the  nests 
Outside  of  cinnamon,  inside  of  safiron. 
And  mortar'd  well,  for  safety-sake,  with  myrrh). 
Served  up  in  fern  leaves  green  before  the  Flood  1 

Marg,   Stuff!   you  will  never  guess  it,  I  am 
sure. 

John,  No  ?  and  yet  these  are  well  worth  dream- 
ing of. 

Marg,  Tiy  once  again. 

Johnk  Faith  !  it  is  kind  to  let  me. 

Under-ground  beer-cascades  from  Nuremberg? 
Rhine  vintage  stealing  from  Electoral  cellars. 
And,  broader  than  sea-baths  for  mermaid  brides. 
With  fluits  upon  the  surfiice  strides  across. 
Pink  conchs,  to  catch  it  and  to  light  it  down ; 
And  music  from  basaltic  organ-pipes 
For  dancing ;  and  five  fiuries  to  one  man. 

Marg,  Oh  his  wild  luicies ! .  .  Are  they  inno- 
cent? 

John,  I  think  I  must  be  near  it  by  that  shrug. 
Spicy  sack-posset,  roaring  from  hot  springs 
And  running  off  like  mad  thro*  candied  cliflSs, 
But  catching  now  and  then   some  fruit  that 

drops.  . 
Shake  thy  head  yet?  why  then  thou  hast  the 

paby. 
Zooks  i  I  have  thought  of  all  things  probable 


And  come  to  my  wits'  end.    YThat  canst  then 
mean? 
Marg.  Nay,  I  have4ialf  a  mind  now  not  to  teQ. 

John,  Then  it  is  out .  .  Thy  whole  one  ill  could 
hold  it. 
A  woman's  mind  hates  pitch  upon  its  seams. 

Marg,  Hush!  one  word  more,  and  then  my 
lips  are  closed. 

John,  Pish !  one  more  word,  and  then  my 
lips.  . 

Marg,  0  rare 

Impudent  man ! .  .  and  such  discourse  ttoim  you  t 
I  dreamt  we  had  a  boy .  . 

John,  A  wench,  a  wench .  . 

A  boy  were  not  like  thee. 

Marg.  I  said  a  boy. 

John,  Well,  let  us  have  him,  if  we  miss  the  girL 

Marg,  My  fiither  told  me  he  mugt  have  a  boy. 
And  call  him  Martin  (his  own  name)  because 
Saint  Martin  both  was  brave  and  doth'd  the  poor. 

John.  Hurrah  then  for  Saint  Martin  !  he  shall 
have 
Enough  to  work  on  in  this  house  of  ours. 

Marg,  Now  do  not  laugh,  dear  husband !  but 
this  dream 
Seem'd  somewhat  more. 

John,  So  do  all  dreams^  ere  past 

Marg.  Well,  but  it  seems  so  stilL 

John,  Ay,  twist  my  fiingen, 

Basketing  them  to  hold  it. 

Marg.  Never  gnve ! 

John.  I  shall  be. 

Marg,  That  one  thought  should  make  you  now. 

John,  And  that  one  tap  upon  the  cheek  to  boot 

Marg,  I  do  believe,  if  you  were  cali'd  to  Heaven 
You  would  stay  toying  here, 

John,  I  doubt  I  shonld. 

Methinks  I  set  my  back  against  the  gate 
Thrown  open  to  me  by  this  ro^  hand. 
And  look  both  ways,  but  see  more  heaven  than 

earth: 
Give  me  thy  dream :  thou  puttest  it  aside : 
I  must  be  feasted :  fetch  it  forth  at  onoe. 

Marg.  Husband  1 1  dreamt  the  child  waein  my 
arms, 
And  held  a  sword,  which  from  its  little  grasp 
I  could  not  move,  nor  you :  I  dreamt  tl:^  proad 
But  tottering  shapes  in  purple  filagree 
Pull'd  at  it,  and  he  laught 

John,  They  fiighten'd  thee? 

Marg.  Frighten'd  me !  no :  the  in£uit's  strength 
prevail'd. 
Devils,  with  angels'  fiices,  throhg^d  about ; 
Some  offer'd  flowers,  and  some  held  cups  behind. 
And  some  held  daggers  under  silken  stolea. 

John,  These  frighten'd  thee,  however. 

Marg.  He  knew  all ; 

I  knew  he  did. 

John,  A  dream !  a  dream  indeed ! 

He  knew  and  laught ! 

Marg,  He  sought  his  mother^s  breast^ 

And  lookt  at  them  no  longer. 

All  the  room 
Was  fill'd  with  light  and  gladness. 
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Jcim.  He  shall  be 

Bicher  than  w«  are;  he  shall  mount  hia  hone  .  . 
A  feat  aboTe  his  &Uier ;  andtte  one 
Of  the  dnke's  spearmen. 

Mcurg.  Qod  forbid  I  thej  lead 

Unrighteous  liyes,  and  ofton  &11  untimely. 

John.  A  lion-hearted  lad  shall  Martin  be. 

Maarg.  God  willing;  if  his  serrant;  but  not 
else. 
I  have  such  hopes,  full  hopes,  hopes  overflowing. 

John,  A  graye  grand  man,  half  collar  and  hidf 
cross. 
With  chain  enough  to  hold  our  mastiff  bj, 
Thou  &in  wouldst  have  him.    Out  of  dirt  so  stiff 
Old  Satan  fibshioneth  his  idol,  Pitde. 

Marg,  If  proud  and  cruel  to  the  weak,  and  bent 
To  turn  all  blessings  from  their  even  course 
To  his  own  kind  and  company,  may  he 
Never  be  great,  with  colliur,  cross,  and  chain ; 
No,  nor  be  ever  angel,  if,  0  God  i 
He  be  a  &llen  angel  at  the  last.    [After  a  paiuse. 
Unde,  you  know,  is  sacristan;  and  uncle 
Had  once  an  uncle  who  was  parish  priest. 

John,  He  was  the  man  who  sung  so  merrily 
Those  verses  which  few  scholars  understand. 
Yet  which  they  can  not  hide  away,  nor  drive 
The  man  from  memory  after  forty  years. 

Marg,  (tings),  "Our  brightest  pleasures  are 
reflected  pleasures. 
And  they  shine  sweetest  from  the  cottage-wall'' 

John,  The  very  same. 

Marg,  We  understand  them,  John ! 

John,  An  inkling.    But  your  unde  sacristan 
Hath  neither  sword  nor  spur. 

Marg,  It  was  a  sword, 

A  flamLg  sword,  but  innocent^  I  saw ; 
And  I  have  seen  in  pictures  such  as  that. 
And  in  the  hands  of  angels  borne  on  clouds. 
He  may  defend  Our  fiut^,  drive  out  the  Turk, 
And  quench  the  crescent  in  the  Danaw  stream. 

John.  Thou,  who  b^gannest  sofUy,  singest  now 
Shrill  as  a  throstle. 

Marg.  Have  we  then  no  cause 

To  sing  as  throstles  after  sign  thus  strangel 

John.   Because  it  was  so  strange,  must  we 
believe 
Therathert 


Marg»  Yes ;  no  fire  was  in  the  house^ 

No  splinter,  not  a  spark.   The  Virgin's  chin 
Shone  not  with  rushlight  under  it ;  'twas  outi 
For  night  was  almost  over,  if  not  past. 
And  the  Count's  chapel  has  not  half  that  blaze 
On  the  Count's  birth-day,  nor  the  hall  at  night. 
Ah  surely,  surely  &re  like  ours  sends  up 
No  idle  fimies;  nor  wish  nor  hope  of  mine 
Fashion'd  so  bright  a  substance  to  a  form 
So  beautifuL    There  must  be  truth  in  it. 

Johr^    There  shall   be  then.     Your  unde's 
sacristy 
Shall  hold  the  armour  quite  invisible. 
Until  our  little  Martin  some  fine  day 
Bursts  the  door  open,  spurr'd,  caparison'd, 
Dukes  lead  his  bridle,  princes  tramp  behind. 
He  may  be  pope .  .  who  knowst 

Marg,  Are  you  in  earnest ! 

But  if  he  should  be  pope,  will  he  love  uaf 
Or  let  us  (0  yes,  sure  he  would  !)  love  him? 
Nor  slink  away,  ashamed  1  Pope,  no ;  not  pope. 
But  bishop  (ay  1)  he  may  be  t  There  are  few 
Powerfnller  folks  than  uncle  Grimmermamu 
Promise  he  scarce  would  give  us,  but  a  wink 
Of  hope  he  gave,  to  make  a  chorister. 

John,  **  If  thou  wilt  find  materials,"  were  his 
words. 

Marg.  I  did  not  mark  the  words ;  thqr  were 
too  light: 
And  yet  he  never  breaks  his  troth. 

John.  Not  he : 

No,  he  would  rather  break  his  &st  ten  times. 
Do  not  look  seriously .  .  when  church  allows, 
I  mean ;  no  more ;  six  days  a  week ;  not  seven. 
I  hoAoe  seen  houses  where  the  Friday  cheese 
Was  not  (in  my  mind)  cut  with  Thursday  knife. 

Marg,  0  now  for  shame  I  such  houses  can  not 
stand. 
IVythee  talk  reason.  As  the  fiunace-mouth 
Shows  only  fire,  so  yours  shows  laughter  only. 
Choristers  have  been  friars ;  ours  may  be ; 
And  then  a  fitther  abbot. 

John,  At  one  leap. 

As  salmon  up  Schaffhausen* 

Marg.  Just  the  same .  . 

Then.  . 

John,  Ring  the  bells!  Martin  is  Pope,  by  Jove! 


HENRY  THE  EIGHTH  AND  ANNE  BOLEYN. 


SCENE  IN  THE  TOWER. 
Amu  BoLBTV  and  a  Cohstablk  of  the  Tower. 

Aime  BoUynk  Is  your  liege  ill,  sir,  that  you 
look  so  anxious] 

CanMabU  qfthe  Tower,  Madam ! 

Anne,  1  would  not  ask  what  you  may  wish 
To  keep  a  secret  frt>m  me ;  but  indeed 
This  rights  I  think,  is  left  me ;  I  would  know 
If  my  poor  husband  is  quite  well  to-day. 

ConkabU.  Pardon  me,  gradous  lady  1  what  can 
prompt 
To  thia  inquiiy? 


Anne,  I  have  now  my  secret. 

CotutabU.  1  must  report  all  questions,  sayings, 
doings, 
MovementB,and  looks  of  yours.  His  Highness  may 
Be  ruffled  at  thia  eagerness  to  ask 
About  his  health. 

Anne,  I  am  used  to  ask  about  it. 
Beside,  he  may  remember .  .  . 

ConkabU,  For  your  Highness 

Gladly  will  I  remind  our  sovran  Lord 
Of  any  promise. 

Anne,  Oh  no !  do  not  that ! 

It  would  intense  him :  he  made  only  one, 
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And  Smnm  wksm  that  liettrd  him  must  remind 

him. 
Laat  night  I  do  snspeot,  bnt  am  not  sora. 
He  Bcarceljwaswh&tkingsand  husbandsBhonldbe. 
A  little  wine  has  great  effect  upon 
Warm  hearts  (and  Henry's  heart  was  very  warm) 
And  apon  strong  resentments :  I  do  fear 
He  has  those  too.    But  all  his  Mends  mnst  love 

him. 
He  may  have  past  (poor  Henry !)  a  bad  night. 
Thinking  upon  his  hasty  resolation. 

Congtable,  Lady!  I  grieve  to  tell  yon,  worse 
than  that ; 
Far  worse  f 

Anne,  Oh,  mercy,  then!  the  child!  the  child! 
Why  not  have  told  me  of  all  this  before  1 
What  boots  it  to  have  been  a  gniltleas  wife, 
When  I,  who  should  haye  thought  the  first  about  it. 
Am  an  ill  mother  t    Not  to  tMnk  of  thee. 
My  darling !  my  Elizabeth !  whose  cradle 
Bocks  in  my  ear  and  almost  erases  me. 
Is  she  safe?  Tell  me,  tell  me,  is  she  living  1 

Constable,  Safe,  lady,  and  asleep  in  rosy  health. 
And  radiant  (if  there  yet  be  light  enough 
To  show  it  on  her  &ce)  with  pleasant  dreams. 
Such  as  young  angels  come  on  earth  to  play  with. 

^71716.  Were  I  but  sure  that  I  could  dream  of  her 
As  I,  until  last  autumn,  oft  have  done. 
Joyously,  blithely,  only  waking  up 
Afraid  of  having  hurt  her  by  my  arms 
Too  wildly  in  my  rapture  thrown  around  her, 
I  would  lay  down  my  weaiy  head,  and  sleep. 
Although  the  pillow  be  a  little  strange, 
Nor  like  a  bridal  or  a  childbed  pillow. 

CmittaJble.  0  lady !  spare  those  words ! 

Anne,  Why  spare  themi  when 
Departure  from  this  world  would  never  be 
Departure  from  its  joys :  the  joys  of  heaven 
Would  mingle  wiUi  them  scarcely  with  fr^ 
sweetness. 

Constable  {faUing  on  Ms  knees.)  My  queen! 

Anne.  Arise,  sir  constable ! 

Constable,  My  queen ! 

Heaven's  joys  lie  close  before  you. 

Anne,  And  you  weep  ! 

Few  days,  I  know,  are  left  me ;  they  will  melt 
All  into  one,  all  pure,  all  peaceable ; 
No  starts  from  slumber  into  bitter  tears, 
No  struggles  with  sick  hopes  and  wild  desires. 
No  cruel  father  cutting  down  the  tree 
To  crush  the  child  that  sits  upon  its  bough 
And  looks  abroad,  too  tender  for  suspicion. 
Too  happy  even  for  hope,  maker  of  happiness. 
I  could  weep  too,  nor  sinfully,  at  this. 
Thou  knowesty  0  my  God !  thou  surely  knowest 
'Tis  no  repining  at  thy  call  or  will. 

[Constable,  on  his  knees  presents  the  Writ 
of  Execution, 

1  can  do  Qothing  now.  Take  back  that  writing. 
And  tell  them  so,  poor  souls  I  Say  to  the  widow, 
I  grieve,  and  can  but  grieve  for  her ;  persuade  her 
That  children,  although  fatherless,  are  blessings ; 
And  teach  those  little  ones,  if  e'er  you  see  them, 
They  are  not  half  so  badly  off  as  some. 


Fold  up  the  paper ;  put  it  quite  aside ; 
I  am  no  queen ;  I  have  no  almoner. 
Ah,  now  I  we^  indeed !    Put,  put  it  by. 
Mny . .  Igtieve  (yet^AftovZcf  I  grieve  Q  to  think  it, 
Many  will  often  say,  w^en  I  ara  gan^ 
They  once  had  a  young  queen  to  pity  tlieiiL 
Nay,  though  I  mention'd  I  had  nought  to  give. 
Yet  dash  not  on  your  head,  nor  grapple  so 
With  those  ungentle  hands,  while  I  am  her^ 
A  helpless  widow's  innocent  petition. 
Smoothe  it ;  return  it  with  all  courtesy : 
Smoothe  it,  I  say  again:  frtune  some  kind  words 
And  see  they  find  their  place,  then  tender  it. 
What !  in  this  manner  gentlemen  of  birth 
Present  us  pi4>lr8t  turn  they  thus  away. 
Putting  their  palms  between  their  eyes  and  us  ? 
Sir!  I  was  queen  .  .  and  you  were  kind  unto 

me 
When  I  was  queen  no  longer :  why  so  changed? 
Give  it  .  .  but  what  is  now  my  signature  t 
Ignorant  are  you,  or  incredulous, 
That  not  a  clasp  is  left  met  not  a  stone. 
The  vilest ;  not  chalcedony,  not  agate. 
Promise  her  all  my  dresses,  when  .  .  no,  no .  . 
I  am  grown  superstitious ;  they  might  bring 
Misfortune  on  her,  having  been  Anne  Boleyn*s. 

Constable,   Lady!    I    wish   this   scroll   could 
suffocate 
My  voice.    One  order  I  must  disobey. 
To  place  it  in  your  hand  and  mark  you  read  it. 
I  lay  it  at  your  feet,  craving  yo^pr  pardon 
And  God's,  my  lady  I 

Anne,  Rise  up ;  give  it  me ; 

I  know  it  ere  I  read  it,  but  I  read  it 
Because  it  is  the  king's,  whom  I  have  sworn 
To  love  and  to  obey. 

Constable  (aside).  Her  mind  's  distraught ! 
Alas,  she  smiles ! 

Anne,  The  worst  hath  long  been  over ; 

Henry  loves  courage ;  he  will  love  my  child 
For  this ;  although  I  want  more  than  I  have ; 
And  yet  how  merciful  at  last  is  Heaven 
To  give  me  but  thus  much  for  her  sweet  sake! 

SCENE  IN  RICHMOND  CHASE. 
HsmiY,  CooanxM,  HOinrM»  tto, 

Henry.  Northumberland !  pray  tell  me,  if  thoo 
canst, 
Who  is  that  young  one  in  the  green  and  gold  1 
Dost  thou  not  see  her  1  hast  thou  left  both  eyes 
Upon  the  bushes  1 

Northumberland,  There  are  many,  sir. 

In  the  same  livery. 

Henry.  I  mean  her  yonder 

On  the  iron-gray  with  yellow  round  his  ears. 
Impudent  wench  I  she  turns  away  her  cheek ! 

Northumberland,  [After  inqmring. 

The  Lady  Katharine  Parr,  an'  please  your  High- 
ness. 

Henry.  Faith !  she  doth  please  me.    What  a 
sap  is  rising 
In  that  young  bud !  how  supple !  yet  how  solid  f 
What  palpable  perfection !  ay.  Lord  Surrey? 
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Surrey.  A  bloom  veil  worthy  of  a  monarch's 
bower. 
Where  only  one  more  loyely  smilee  beside  him. 
Henry.  Though  spring  is  stirring,  yet  give  me 
the  summer  .  . 
I  can  wait  yet    Some  day,  one  not  &r  off, 
I  wonld  confer  with  her  at  Hampton-Court  .  . 
Merely  to  ask  her  how  she  likes  the  chase : 
We  shall  not  hare  another  all  this  season. 
The  stag  alone  can  help  us  on  in  May : 
To-morrow  is  the  twentieth. 

Hark !  the  knell 
From  Paul's !  .  .  the  Tower-gun,  too  I    I  am 

right  enough!  [Clapa  his  hands. 

I  am  a  widower  1  [Agcun  daps  his  hands. 

By  this  hour  to-morrow 
Sunny  Jane  Seymour's  long  and  laughing  eyes 
Shall  light  me  to  our  chamber. 


Lords !  prick  on  f 
The  merry  hounds  are  chiding !    To  the  chase 
To-day !  our  coronation  for  to-morrow. 
How  sweetly  that  bell  warbled  o'er  the  water. 
Norfolk.  I  like  it  better  than  the  virginals. 
Suffolk.  They  are  poor  music 
Norfolk.  Songs  but  make  them  worse. 
Henry.  Come;  prick  we  onward.    Shall  we 

havearacel 
Surrey,  We  are  well  mounted;  but  the  youngest 
man 
Will  win,  for  nugesty  sits  lightly  on  him. 
Henry.  It  may  well  be.    I  have  lost  half  my 
weight 
This  morning,  lithesome  as  I  was  before. 
Away! 

Norfolk.  His  saddle  swells  its  bolstered  back 
Already  fiill  two  hundred  yards  before  us. 
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0  raiEHDS  f  who  have  accompanied  thus  &r 

My  quickening  steps,  sometimes  where  sorrow 

sate 
Dejected,  and  sometimes  where  valour  stood 
Resplendent,  right  before  us ;  here  perhaps 
We  best  might  part ;  but  one  to  valour  dear 
Comes  up  in  wrath  and  calls  me  worse  than  foe. 
Reminding  me  of  gifts  too  ill  deserved. 

1  must  not  blow  away  the  flowers  he  gave, 
Altho*  now  fiided ;  I  must  not  effitce 

The  letters  his  own  hand  has  traced  for  me. 


Here  terminates  my  park  of  poetry. 
Look  out  no  longer  for  extensive  woods. 
For  clusters  of  unlopt  and  lofty  trees. 
With  stately  animals  coucht  under  them. 
Or  grottoes  with  deep  wells  of  water  pure. 
And  ancient  figures  in  the  solid  rock : 
Come,  with  our  sunny  pasture  be  content. 
Our  narroV  garden  and  our  homestead  croft. 
And  tillage  not  n^lected.   Love  breathes  round ; 
Love,  the  bright  atmosphere,  the  vital  air. 
Of  youth ;  without  it  life  and  death  are  one. 


She  leads  in  solitude  her  youthful  hours. 

Her  nights  are  restlessness,  her  days  are  pain. 

O  when  will  Health  and  Pleasure  come  again. 
Adorn  her  brow  and  strew  her  path  with  flowers. 
And  wandering  wit  relume  the  roseate  bowers. 

And  turn  and  trifle  with  his  festive  train  ? 
Grant  me,  O  grant  this  wish,  ye  heavenly  Powers! 

All  other  hope,  all  other  wish,  restrain. 


Come  back,  ye  Smiles,  that  late  forsook 
Each  breezy  path  and  ferny  nook. 
Come  Laughter,  though  the  Sage  hath  said 
Thou  lavourest  most  Uie  thoughtless  head : 
I  blame  thee  not,  howe'er  indin'd 
To  love  the  vacant  easy  mind. 
But  now  am  ready,  may  it  please. 
That  mine  be  vacant  and  at  ease. 

Sweet  children  of  celestial  breed. 
Be  ruled  by  me ;  repress  your  speed. 
Laughter !  though  Momus  gave  thee  birth. 
And  said.  My  darling,  stay  on  earth  ! 
Smiles  I  though  from  Venus  you  arise. 
And  live  for  ever  in  the  skies, 


Softly !  and  let  not  one  descend 
But  first  alights  upon  my  friend. 
When  one  upon  her  cheek  appears, 
A  thousand  spring  to  life  from  hers ; 
Death  smites  his  disappointed  urn. 
And  spirit,  pleasure,  wit^  return. 

m. 

WITH  PETRABOA's  SOHKITS. 

Behold  what  homage  to  his  idol  paid 
The  tunefrd  suppliant  of  Valclusa's  shade. 
His  verses  still  Uie  tender  heart  engage. 
They  charmM  a  rude,  and  please  a  polisht  age: 
Some  are  to  nature  and  to  passion  true. 
And  all  had  been  so,  had  he  lived  for  you. 


The  touch  of  Love  dispels  the  gloom 
Of  life,  and  animates  the  tomb ; 
But  never  let  it  idly  flare 
On  gazers  in  the  open  air. 
Nor  turn  it  quite  away  from  one 
To  whom  it  serves  for  moon  and  sun. 
And  who  alike  in  night  or  day 
Without  it  could  not  find  his  way. 
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V. 
TWILFTH-HIOHT. 


I  draw  with  trembling  hand  my  donbtfol  lot; 
Tet  where  are  Fortune's  frowns  if  she  frown  not 

From  whom  I  hope,  from  whom  I  fear,  the  kiss? 
O  gentle  Love  I  if  there  be  anght  beyond 
That  makesvthe  bosom  calm,  but  leaves  it  fond, 

0  let  her  give  me  that,  and  take  back  this  f 


She  I  love  (alas  in  vain !) 

Floats  before  my  slumbering  eyes : 
When  she  comes  die  lulls  my  pain, 

When  she  goes  what  pangs  arise  t 
Thou  whom  love,  whom  memory  flies. 

Gentle  Sleep  I  prolong  thy  reign  1 
If  even  thus  she  soothe  my  sighs, 

Never  let  me  wake  again ! 

vn. 
Thou  hast  not  rais*d,  lanthe,  such  dedre 

In  any  breast  as  thou  hast  rais'd  in  mine. 
No  wandering  meteor  now,  no  marshy  fire. 

Leads  on  my  steps,  but  lofty,  but  divine : 
And,  if  thou  chillest  me,  as  chill  thou  dost 

Wlien  I  approach  too  near,  too  boldly  gase. 
So  chills  the  blushing  mom,  so  chills  Uie  host 

Of  vernal  stars,  with  light  more  chaste  than 
day's. 

Tin. 
Darling  shell,  where  hast  thou  been. 
West  or  East  t  or  heard  or  seen  1 
From  what  pastimes  art  thou  come  1 
Can  we  make  amends  at  home  t 

Whether  thou  hast  tuned  the  dance 

To  the  maids  of  ocean 
Know  I  not ;  but  Ignorance 

Never  hurts  Devotion. 
This  I  know,  lanthe's  shell, 
I  must  ever  love  thee  well, 
Tho*  too  little  to  resound 
While  the  Nereids  dance  around ; 

For,  of  all  the  shells  that  are. 

Thou  art  sure  the  brightest ; 
Thou,  lanthe's  infuit  care. 

Most  these  ^ee  delightest. 

To  thy  early  aid  she  owes 
Teeth  like  budding  snowdrop  rows : 
And  what  other  shell  can  say 
On  her  bosom  once  it  lay  1 

That  which  into  Cyprus  bore 

Venus  from  her  native  sea, 
(Pride  of  shells !)  was  never  more 

Dear  to  her  than  thou  to  me. 


Away  my  verse ;  and  never  fear. 
As  men  before  such  beauty  do ; 

On  you  she  will  not  look  severe. 
She  will  not  turn  her  eyes  from  you. 


Some  happier  graces  could  I  lend 
That  in  her  memoiy  you  should  live^ 

Some  little  blemishes  might  blend. 
For  it  would  please  her  to  forgive. 


Pleasure !  why  thus  desert  the  heart 

In  its  spring-tide  t 
I  could  have  seen  her,  I  could  party 

And  but  have  si^'d  I 

0*er  every  youthfrd  charm  to  stray. 

To  gaze,  to  touch . . 
Pleasure !  why  take  so  much  away. 

Or  give  so  much  t 


My  hopes  retire ;  my  wishes  as  before 
Struggle  to  find  their  resting-place  in ' 
The  ebbing  sea  thus  beats  against  the  shore ; 
The  shore  repels  it ;  it  returns  again. 

XII. 

Lie,  my  fond  heart  at  rest, 

She  never  can  be  ours. 
Why  strike  upon  my  breast 

The  slowly  pasdng  hours! 
Ah !  breathe  not  out  the  name ! 

That  fiital  folly  stay  t 
Conceal  the  etenial  flame. 

And  tortured  ne'er  betray. 

xm. 
The  heart  you  cherish  can  not  change ; 

The  fimcy,  £unt  and  fond. 
Has  never  more  the  wish  to  range 

Nor  power  to  rise  beyond. 


Clifton !  in  vain  thy  varied  scenes  invite. 

The  mossy  bank,  dim  glade,  and  dizzy  hight ; 

The  sheep  that,  starting  from  the  tufted  thyme. 

Untune  the  distant  church's  mellow  chime. 

As  o'er  each  limb  a  gentle  horror  creeps. 

And  shakes  above  our  heads  the  craggy  steeps. 

Pleasant  I've  thought  it  to  pursue  the  rower 

While  light  and  darkness  seize  the  dumgefol  oar. 

The  frolic  Naiads  drawing  frt>m  below 

A  net  of  silver  round  the  black  canoe. 

Now  the  last  lonely  solace  must  it  be 

To  watch  pale  evening  brood  o'er  land  and  sea. 

Then  join  my  friends  and  let  those  friends  believe 

My  cheeks  are  moisten'd  by  the  dews  of  eve. 


Ask  me  not,  a  voice  severe 
Tells  me,/or  it  gives  me  pain. 

Peace !  the  hour,  too  sure,  is  near 
When  I  can  not  ask  again. 


0  thou  whose  happy  pencil  strays 
Where  I  am  call'd,  nor  dare  to  gaae. 
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But  lower  mj  eye  and  check  my  tongae ; 
O,  if  ihon  Taluest  peaceful  days, 
Ponae  the  ringlet's  sunny  maze. 

And  dwell  not  on  thoee  lips  too  long. 

What  mists  athwart  my  temples  fly, 
Now,  touch  hy  touch,  thy  fingers  tie 

With  torturing  care  her  graceful  zone ! 
For  all  that  sparkles  from  her  eye 
I  could  not  look  while  thou  art  by. 

Nor  eould  I  cease  were  I  alone. 


All  tender  thoughts  that  e'er  possest 
The  human  biain  or  human  breast. 

Center  in  mine  for  thee . . 
Excepting  one . .  and  that  must  thou 
Contribute :  come,  confer  it  now : 

Oratefid  I  fain  would  be. 

xvin. 

P^  ruin'd  Ilion  Helen  lives, 

Alcestis  rises  from  the  shades ; 
Terse  calls  them  forth ;  'tis  verse  that  gives 

Immortal  youth  to  mortal  maids. 

Soon  shall  Oblivion's  deepening  veil 
Hide  all  the  peopled  hills  yon  see. 

The  gay,  the  proud,  while  lovers  hail 
These  many  summers  you  and  me. 

XIX.     ^-' 

One  year  ago  my  path  was  green, 
Hy  footstep  light,  my  brow  serene ; 
Alas !  and  could  it  have  been  so 

One  year  ago  9 
There  ia  a  love  that  is  to  last 
When  the  hot  days  of  youth  are  past : 
Such  love  did  a  sweet  maid  bestow 

One  year  ago. 
I  took  a  leaflet  from  her  braid 
And  gave  it  to  another  maid. 
Love  1  broken  should  have  been  thy  bow 

One  year  ago. 


Soon,  0  lanthe  I  life  is  o'er. 
And  sooner  beauty's  heavenly  smile : 

Grant  only  (and  I  ask  no  more). 
Let  love  remain  that  little  wlidle. 

XXI. 

Flow,  predons  tears !  thus  shall  my  rival  know 

For  me,  not  him,  ye  flow. 
Stay,  precious  tears !  ah  stay !  this  jealous  heart 

Would  bid  you  flow  apart, 
Lest  he  should  see  you  rising  o'er  the  brim. 

And  hope  you  rise  for  him. 
Tonr  secret  cells,  while  he  is  present,  keep. 

Nor,  tho'  I  'm  absent,  weep. 

xxn. 

It  often  eomes  Into  my  head 

That  we  may  dream  when  we  are  dead. 


But  I  am  fiur  from  sure  we  do. 
O  that  it  were  so !  then  my  rest 
Would  be  indeed  among  the  blest ; 

I  should  for  ever  dreun  of  you. 


I  can  not  tell,  not  I,  why  she 
Awhile  so  gracious,  now  should  be 
So  grave :  I  can  not  tell  you  why 
The  violet  hangs  its  head  awry. 
It  shall  be  cuU'd,  it  shall  be  worn. 
In  spite  of  every  sign  of  scorn, 
Dark  look,  and  overhanging  thorn. 

xxrv. 
From  you,  lanthe,  little  troubles  pass 

Like  little  ripples  down  a  sunny  river ; 
Tour  pleasures  spring  like  daisies  in  the  grass, 

Cut  down,  and  up  again  as  blithe  as  ever. 


While  you,  my  love,  are  by. 
How  fiwt  the  moments  fly ! 

Tet  who  could  wish  them  slower  \ 
Alas !  to  think  ere  long 
Tour  converse  and  your  song 

Can  reach  my  ear  no  more. 

0  let  the  thought  too  rest 
Upon  your  gentle  breast, 

Where  many  kind  ones  dwell ; 
And  then  perhaps  at  least 

1  may  partake  a  feast 

None  e'er  eigoy'd  so  well. 
Why  runs  in  waste  away 
Such  music,  day  by  day. 

When  every  little  wave 
Of  its  melodious  rill 
Would  slake  my  thirst,  until 

I  quench  it  in  the  grave. 


lanthe !  yon  are  call'd  to  cross  the  sea ! 

A  path  forbidden  me .' 
Bemember,  while  the  Sun  his  blessing  sheds 

Upon  the  mountain-heads. 
How  often  we  have  watcht  him  laying  down 

His  brow,  and  dropt  our  own 
Against  each  other's,  and  how  fiEunt  and  short 

And  sliding  the  support ! 
What  will  succeed  it  now  %    Mine  is  unblest, 

lanthe !  nor  will  rest 
But  on  the  very  thought  that  swells  with  pain. 

0  bid  me  hope  again ! 
0  give  me  back  what  Earth,  what  (without  you) 

Not  Heaven  itself  can  do. 
One  of  the  golden  days  that  we  have  past ; 

And  let  it  be  my  last ! 
Or  else  the  gift  would  be,  however  sweety 
Fragile  and  incomplete. 

xxvn. 
These  are  the  sights  I  love  to  see : 

I  love  to  see  around 
Touths  breathing  hard  on  bended  knee, 

Upon  that  holy  ground 
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My  flowers  have  ooyered :  all  the  while 

I  stand  aboYe  the  rest ; 
I  feel  within  the  angelic  smile, 

I  bless,  and  I  am  blest. 

XX  vm. 
Mine  &11,  and  yet  a  tear  of  hers 

Would  swell,  not  soothe  their  pain.    , 
Ah  I  if  she  look  but  at  these  tears, 

They  do  not  fall  in  vain. 


xzix. 
Circe,  who  bore  the  diadem 

O'er  every  head  we  see, 
Pursued  by  thousands,  tum'd  from  them 

And  fiird  her  cup  for  me. 
She  seiz'd  what  little  was  design'd 

To  catch  a  transient  yiew ; 
For  thee  alone  she  left  behind 

The  tender  and  the  true. 

XXX. 

If  mutable  is  she  I  love. 

If  rising  doubts  demand  their  place, 
I  would  abjure  them  not  to  move 

Beyond  her  fitscinating  fiice. 
Let  it  be  questioned,  while  there  flashes 

A  liquid  light  of  fleeting  blue. 
Whether  it  leayes  the  eyes  or  lashes. 

Plays  on  the  surface  or  peeps  through. 

With  eveiy  word  let  there  appear 

So  modest  yet  so  sweet  a  smile. 
That  he  who  hopes  must  gently  fear. 

Who  fears  may  fondly  hope  the  while. 

XXXI. 

Could  but  the  dream  of  night  return  by  day 
And  thus  again  the  true  lanthe  say, 
"  Altho'  some  other  I  should  live  to  see 
As  fond,  no  other  can  have  charms  for  me. 
No,  in  tills  bosom  none  shall  ever  share. 
Firm  is,  and  tranquil  be,  your  empire  there ! 
If  winged  with  amorous  fear  the  unfbtter'd  slave 
Stole  back  the  struggling  heart  she  rashly  gave. 
Weak  they  may  call  it,  weak,  but  not  untrue ; 
Its  destination,  though  it  &il'd,  was  you. 
So  to  some  distant  isle  the  unconscious  dove 
Bears  at  her  breast  the  billet  dear  to  love. 
But  drops,  while  viewless  lies  the  happier  scene, 
On  some  hard  rock  or  desert  beach  between.** 

xxxn. 
There  are  some  tears  we  would  not  wish  to  dry, 
And  some  that  sting  before  they  drop  and  die. 
Ah !  weH  may  be  imagined  of  the  two 
Which  I  would  ask  of  Heaven  may  fall  from  you. 
Such,  ere  the  lover  sinks  into  the  friend. 
On  meeting  cheeks  in  warm  attraction  blend. 

xxxin. 
I  hope  indeed  ere  long 

To  hear  again  the  song 
Bound  which  so  many  throng 
Of  great  and  gay: 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Whether  I  shall  or  not 

Draw  frx>m  Fate's  hand  that  lot 
I  'd  give  a  prophet  all  I  'm  worth  to  say. 

But  in  the  Muse's  bower 

At  least,  0  gentie  power 

Of  harmony  I  one  hour 
Of  many  a  day 

Devote  to  her  I  will. 

And  cling  to  her  until 
They  ring  the  bell  for  life  to  run  mi 


omnmiy. 


XXXIT. 

I  love  to  hear  that  men  are  bound 
By  your  enchanting  links  of  sound : 
I  love  to  hear  that  none  rebell 
Agunst  your  beauty's  silent  spdL 
I  know  not  whether  I  may  bear 
To  see  it  all,  as  well  as  hear; 
And  never  shall  I  clearly  know 
Unless  you  nod  and  tell  me  so. 


Soon  as  lanthe's  lip  I  prest^ 
Thither  my  spirit  winged  its  way : 

Ah,  there  the  wanton  would  not  rest ! 
Ah,  there  the  wanderer  could  not  stay ! 


Beloved  the  last !  beloved  the  most  I 
With  willing  arms  and  brow  benign 

Receive  a  bosom  tempest-tost. 
And  bid  it  ever  beat  to  thine. 

The  Nereid  maids,  in  days  of  yore. 

Saw  the  lost  pilot  loose  the  helm. 
Saw  the  wreck  blacken  all  the  shore. 

And  every  wave  some  head  o'erwhelm. 
A&r  the  youngest  of  the  tr^n 

Beheld  (but  feared  and  aided  not) 
A  minstrel  from  the  billowy  main 

Borne  breathless  near  her  coral  grot. 
Then  terror  fled,  and  pity  rose  .  . 

"  Ah  me !"  she  cried,  " I  come  too  late ! 
Rather  than  not  have  sooth'd  his  woes, 

I  would,  but  may  not,  share  his  fitte." 
She  rais'd  his  hand.    "  What  hand  like  this 
,  Could  reach  the  heart  athwart  the  lyre  1 
What  lips  like  these  return  my  kiss,  , 

Or  breathe,  incessant,  soft  desire  !" 

From  eve  to  mom,  from  mom  to  eve. 
She  gazed  his  features  o'er  and  o'er. 

And  those  who  love  and  who  believe 
May  hear  her  sigh  along  the  shore. 


Art  thou  afraid  the  adorers  prayer 
Be  overheard  t  that  fear  resign. 

He  waves  the  incense  with  such  care 
It  leaves  no  stain  upon  the  shrine. 
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Ton  see  the  worst  of  lore,  but  not  the  best, 
Npr  will  you  know  him  till  he  comes  yonr  gnest. 
Tho'  yearly  drops  some  feather  from  his  sides, 
In  the  heart's  temple  Ms  pnre  torch  abides. 


According  to  eternal  laws 
(Tis  useless  to  inquire  the  cause) 
The  gates  of  flEune  and  of  the  grave 
Stand  under  the  same  architrave. 
So  I  would  rather  some  time  yet 
Play  on  with  you,  my  little  pet  t 


While  the  winds  whistle  round  my  cheerless  room» 
And  the  pale  morning  droops  with  winter  s  gloom ; 
While  indistinct  lie  rude  and  cultured  lands. 
The  ripening  harvest  and  the  hoaiy  sands ; 
Alone,  and  destitute  of  eveiy  page 
That  fires  the  poet  or  informs  the  sage. 
Where  shall  my  wishes,  where  my  fancy,  rove. 
Best  upon  past  or  cherish  promist  love  1 
Alas !  the  past  I  never  can  regain. 
Wishes  may  rise  and  tears  may  flow . .  in  vain. 
Fancy,  that  brings  her  in  her  early  bloom. 
Throws  barren  sunshine  o'er  the  unyielding  tomb. 
What  then  would  passion,  what  would  reason,  do? 
Sure,  to  retrace  is  worse  than  to  pursue. 
Here  will  I  sit  till  heaven  shall  cease  to  lour 
And  happier  Hesper  bring  the  appointed  hour, 
Gaze  on  the  mingled  waste  of  sky  and  sea, 
Think  of  my  love,  and  bid  her  think  of  me. 


One  pansy,  one,  she  bore  beneath  her  breast, 

A  broad  white  ribbon  held  that  pansy  tight. 
She  waved  about  nor  lookt  upon  the  rest, 

Costly  and  rare ;  on  this  she  bent  her  sight. 
I  watcht  her  raise  it  gently  when  it  droopt ; 

I  knew  she  wisht  to  show  it  me ;  I  knew 
She  would  I  saw  it  rise,  to  lie  unloopt 

Nearer  its  home,  that  tender  heart !  that  true  i 


You  teU  me  I  must  come  again 

Now  buds  and  blooms  appear : 
Ah !  never  fell  one  word  in  vun 

Of  yours  on  mortal  ear. 
Ton  say  the  birds  are  busy  now 

In  hedgerow,  brake,  and  grove. 
And  slant  their  eyes  to  find  the  bough 

That  best  conceals  their  love : 
How  many  warble  firom  the  spray ! 

How  many  on  the  wing  I 
"  Tet,  yet,"  say  you,  "  one  voice  away 

I  miss  the  sound  of  spring." 
How  little  could  that  voice  express. 

Beloved,  when  we  met  1 
But  other  sounds  hath  tenderness. 

Which  neither  shall  forget 


xun. 

Retired  this  hour  firom  wondering  crowds 

And  flower-fed  poets  swathed  in  clouds, 

Now  the  dull  dust  is  blown  away, 

lanthe,  list  to  what  I  say. 

Verse  is  not  always  sure  to  please 

For  lightness,  readiness,  and  ease ; 

Romantic  ladies  like  it  not 

Unless  its  streams  are  strong  and  hot 

As  Melton-Mowbray  stables  when 

ni-fiivored  frost  comes  back  again. 

Tell  me  no  more  you  feel  a  pride 

To  be  for  ever  at  my  side. 

To  think  your  beauty  will  be  read 

When  all  who  pine  for  it  are  dead. 

I  hate  a  pomp  and  a  parade 

Of  what  should  ever  rest  in  shade ; 

What  not  the  slenderest  ray  should  reach. 

Nor  whispered  breath  of  guarded  speech : 

There  even  Memory  should  sit 

Absorbed,  and  almost  doubting  it. 


I  often  ask  upon  whose  arm  she  leans. 

She  whom  I  dearly  love. 
And  if  she  visit  much  the  crowded  scenes 

Where  mimic  passions  move. 
There,  mighty  powers!  assert  your  just  control. 

Alarm  her  thoughtless  breast. 
Breathe  soft  suspicion  o'er  her  yielding  soul. 

But  never  break  its  rest 
O  let  some  faithful  lover,  absent  long. 

To  sudden  bliss  return ; 
Then  Lander's  name  shall  tremble  from  hertongne, 

Her  cheek  thro'  tears  shall  bum. 


I  sadden  while  I  view  again 

Smiles  that  for  me  the  Graces  wreathed. 
Sure  my  last  kiss  those  lips  retain 

And  breathe  the  very  vow  they  breathed ; 
At  peace,  in  sorrow,  tar  or  near. 

Constant  and  fond  she  still  would  be, 
And  absence  should  the  more  endear 

The  sigh  it  only  woke  for  me. 
Till  the  slow  hours  have  past  away. 

Sweet  image,  bid  my  bosom  rest 
Tain  hope  !  yet  shalt  thou  night  and  day. 

Sweet  image,  to  this  heart  be  prest. 


A  time  will  come  when  absence,  grief,  and  years, 
Shall  change  the  form  and  voice  that  please 
you  now. 

When  you  perplext  shall  ask,  "  And  fell  my  tears 
Into  his  bosom  1  breath'd  I  there  my  vow?" 

It  must  be  so,  lanthe!  but  to  think 
Malignant  Fate  should  also  threaten  you, 

Would  make  my  heart,  now  vunly  buoyant  sink : 
Believe  it  not :  'tis  what  111  never  do. 
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XLvn. 
Have  I,  thi9  moment,  led  thee  firom  the  beach 
Into  the  boat]  now  &r  beyond  my  reach ! 
Stand  there  a  little  while,  and  wave  once  more 
That  'kerchief;  but  may  none  upon  the  shore 
Dare  think  the  fond  salute  was  meant  for  him  I 
Dizzily  on  the  plashing  water  swim 
My  heavy  eyes,  and  sometimes  can  attain 
Thy  lovely  form,  which  tears  bear  off  again. 
In  vain  have  they  now  ceast ;  it  now  is  gone 
Too  &r  for  sight,  and  leaves  me  here  alone. 

0  could  I  hear  the  creaking  of  the  mast ! 

1  curst  it  present,  I  regret  it  past 


Yes,  we  shall  meet  (I  knew  we  should)  again. 
And  I  am  solaced  now  you  tell  me  when. 
Joy  sprung  o'er  sorrow  as  the  morning  broke. 
And,  as  I  read  the  words,  I  thought  you  spoke. 
Altho'  you  bade  it,  yet  to  find  how  fiist 
My  spirits  rose,  how  lightly  grief  flew  past^ 
I  blush  at  every  tear  I  have  represt. 
And  one  is  starting  to  reprove  the  rest. 


Ye  walls !  sole  witnesses  of  happy  sighs. 

Say  not,  blest  walls,  one  word. 
Bemember,  but  keep  safe  firom  ears  and  eyea 

All  you  have  seen  and  heard.* 


The  bough  beneath  me  shakes  and  swings. 
While  tender  love  wants  most  your  wings 

Why  are  you  flying  from  our  nesti 
That  love,  first  opened  by  your  beak. 
You  taught  to  peck,  and  then  to  spcAk 

The  few  short  words  you  liked  the  best. 

Come  back  again,  soft  cowering  breast ! 
Do  not  you  hear  or  mind  my  caUl 
Come  back !  come  back  !  or  I  may  fiill 

From  my  high  branch  to  one  below ; 
For  there  are  many  in  our  trees. 
And  part  your  flight  and  part  the  breeze 

May  shake  me  where  I  would  not  go. 

Ah  I  do  not  then  desert  me  so ! 


Ianthb's  Lbttbb. 
We  will  not  argue,  if  you  say 
My  sorrows  when  I  went  away 
Were  not  lor  you  alone ; 
For  there  were"  many  very  dear, 
Altho'  at  dawn  they  came  not  near. 
As  you  did,  yet  who  grieVd  when  I  was  gone. 
We  will  not  argue  (but  why  tell 
Sofiilseatale?)  that  scarcely  fell 
My  tears  where  mostly  due. 
I  can  not  think  who  told  you  so : 
I  shed  (about  the  rest  I  know 
Nothing  at  all)  the  first  and  last  for  you. 


♦  FintpenoUledthiu, 

O  miin  I  temotns  dM  plot  benrenx  loapln, 
M'cn  (UtM  mot :  gardes  nos  souvenirs. 


"  Bemember  you  the  guilty  night,** 

A  downcast  myrtle  said, 
"  You  snatcht  and  held  me  pale  with  fright 

Till  life  almost  had  fledl 
At  every  swell  more  close  I  prest 
With  j^ous  care  that  lovely  breast ; 
Of  every  tender  word  afraid, 
I  cast  a  broader,  deeper  shade. 
And  trembled  so,  I  fell  between 
Two  angel-guards  by  you  unseen : 
There,  pleasures,  perils,  all  forgot, 
I  clung  and  fainted :  who  would  not  1 
Yet  certainly,  this  transport  over, 
I  should,  for  who  would  not  ?  recover. 
Yes !  I  was  destined  to  return 
And  sip  anew  the  crystal  urn. 
Where  with  four  other  sister  sprays 
I  bloom'd  away  my  pleasant  days. 
But  less  and  less  and  less  again 
Each  day,  hour,  moment,  is  the  pain 
My  little  shrivd'd  heart  endures  .  . 
Now  can  you  say  the  same  for  yours  I 
I  torn  firom  her  and  she  firom  you. 
What  wiser  thing  can  either  do 
Than  with  pur  joys  our  fears  renounce 
And  leave  Uie  vacant  world  at  oncel 
When  she  you  fondly  love  must  go. 

Your  pangs  will  rise,  but  mine  will  < 
I  never  shall  awake  to  woe, 

Nor  yon  to  happiness  or  peace." 


On  the  smooth  brow  and  clustering  hair 
Myrtle  and  rose !  your  wreath  combine, 

The  duller  olive  I  would  wear, 
Ita  constancy,  its  peace,  be  mine. 


Along  this  coast  I  led  the  vacant  Hours 

To  the  lone  sunshine  on  the  uneven  strand. 
And  nipt  the  stubborn  grass  and  juicier  flowen 

With  one  unconscious  inobservant  hand. 
While  crept  the  other  by  degrees  more  near 

Until  it  rose  the  cheiisht  form  around. 
And  prest  it  closer,  onlyihat  the  ear 

Might  lean,  and  deeper  drink  some  half-heaid 
sound. 


Pursuits !  alas,  I  now  have  none. 

But  idling  where  were  once  pursuits. 
Often,  all  morning  quite  alone, 

I  sit  upon  those  twisted  roots 
Which  rise  above  the  grass,  and  shield 

Our  harebell,  when  tiie  churlish  year 
Catches  her  coming  first  afield. 

And  she  looks  pale  tho*  spring  is  near ; 
I  chase  the  violets,  that  would  hide 

Their  litUe  prudish  heads  away. 
And  aigue  with  the  rills,  that  chide 

When  we  discover  them  at  play. 
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No,  thou  hast  never  griey'd  but  I  griev'd  too ; 
Smiled  thou  hast  oft^  when  no  smile  of  mine 
Could  answer  it    The  sun  himself  can  give 
But  little  colour  to  the  desert  sands. 


Where  alders  rise  up  dark  and  dense 
Bat  just  behind  the  wayside  fence, 
A  stone  there  is  in  yonder  nook 
Which  once  I  borrowed  of  the  brook  : 
Ton  sate  beside  me  on  that  stone, 
Rather  (not  much)  too  wide  for  one. 
Untoward  stone  I  and  never  quite 
(Tho'  often  very  near  it)  right. 
And  putting  to  sore  shifts  my  wit 
To  roll  it  outy  then  steady  it, 
And  then  to  prove  that  it  must  be 
Too  hard  for  anyone  but  me. 
lanthe,  haste !  ere  June  declines 
We  11  write  upon  it  all  these  lines. 

LVIII. 

Twenty  years  hence  my  eyes  may  grow 

If  not  quite  dim,  yet  rather  so. 

Still  yours  from  others  they  shall  know 

Twenty  years  hence. 
Twenty  years  hence  tho'  it  may  hap 
That  I  be  callM  to  take  a  nap 
In  a  cool  cell  where  thunder-clap 

Was  never  heard. 
There  breathe  but  o'er  my  arch  of  grass 
A  not  too  sadly  sigh'd  Alas, 
And  I  shall  catch,  ere  you  can  pass. 

That  winged  word. 


From  heaven  descend  two  gifts  alone ; 
The  graceful  line's  eternal  zone 

And  beauty,  that  too  soon  must  die. 
£zi>08ed  and  lonely  Genius  stands, 
Like  Memnon  in  Uie  Egyptian  sands, 

At  whom  barbarian  javelins  fly. 
For  mutual  succour  Heaven  design'd 
The  lovely  form  and  vigorous  mind 

To  seek  each  other  and  unite. 
Q«nius !  thy  wing  shall  beat  down  Hate, 
And  Beauty  tell  her  fears  at  Fate 

Until  her  rescuer  met  her  sight 


Bemsdn,  ah  not  in  youth  alone, 

Tho'  youth,  where  you  are,  long  will  stay. 
Bat  when  my  summer  days  are  gone. 

And  my  autumnal  haste  away. 
"  Can  I  be  always  by  your  side  ?  " 

No ;  but  the  hours  you  can,  you  must, 
Kor  rise  at  Death's  approaching  stride, 

Nor  go  when  dust  is  gone  to  dust 

LXI. 

Is  it  no  dream  that  I  am  he 

Whom  one  awake  all  night 
Rose  ere  the  earliest  birds  to  see. 

And  met  by  dawn's  red  light ; 


Who,  when  the  wintry  lamps  were  spent 
And  all  was  drear  and  dark. 

Against  the  rugged  pear-tree  leant 
While  ice  crackt  off  the  bark ; 

Who  little  heeded  sleet  and  blast, 

But  much  the  filling  snow ; 
Those  in  few  hours  would  sure  be  past. 

His  traces  that  might  show ; 

Between  whose  knees,  unseen,  unheard, 

The  honest  mastiff  came. 
Nor  fear'd  he ;  no,  nor  was  he  fear'd  : 

Tell  me, am  I  the  same? 

0  come !  the  same  dull  stars  well  see. 
The  same  o'er-clouded  moon. 

0  come !  and  tell  me  am  I  he  1 
0  tell  me,  tell  me  soon. 

LXII. 

Many,  well  I  know,  there  are 
Beady  in  your  joys  to  share. 
And  (I  never  blame  it)  you 
Are  almost  as  ready  too. 
But  when  comes  the  darker  day 
And  those  friends  have  dropt  away, 
Who  is  there  among  them  all 
You  would,  if  you  could,  recal  1 
One,  who  wisely  loves  and  well. 
Hears  and  shares  the  griefs  you  tell : 
Him  you  ever  call  apart 
When  the  springs  o'erflow  the  heart : 
For  you  know  that  he  alone 
Wishes  they  were  bul  his  own. 
Give,  while  these  he  may  divide. 
Smiles  to  all  the  world  beside. 


Here,  ever  since  you  went  abroad, 
If' there  be  cluuige,  no  change  I  see, 

I  only  walk  our  wonted  road, 
The  road  is  only  walkt  by  me. 

Tea ;  I  forgot ;  a  change  there  is ; 

Was  it  of  that  you  bade  me  tell  t 
I  catch  at  times,  at  times  I  miss 

The  sights  the  tone,  I  know  so  well. 

Only  two  months  since  you  stood  here ! 

Two  shortest  months !  then  tell  me  why 
Voices  are  harsher  than  they  were, 

And  tears  are  longer  ere  they  dry. 


Silent,  you  say,  I  'm  grown  of  late, 
Nor  yield,  as  you  do,  to  our  &te  1 
Ah !  that  alone  is  truly  pain 
Of  which  we  never  can  complain. 


I  held  her  hand,  the  pledge  of  bliss. 
Her  hand  that  trembled  and  withdrew ; 

She  bent  her  head  before  my  kiss . . 
My  heart  was  sure  that  hers  was  true. 
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Now  I  haye  told  her  I  must  part. 
She  shakes  my  hand,  she  bids  adieu, 

Kor  shuns  the  kiss.    Alas,  my  heart  I 
Hers  never  was  the  heart  for  you. 

IX  VL 

Tell  me  not  things  past  all  belief; 

One  truth  in  you  I  prove ; 
The  flame  of  anger,  bright  and  brief. 

Sharpens  the  barb  of  Love. 


Little  it  interests  me  how 
Some  insolent  usurper  now 

Divides  your  narrow  chair ; 
Little  heed  I  whose  hand  is  placed 
(No,  nor  how  far)  around  your  waist, 

Or  paddles  in  your  hair. 
A  time,  a  time  there  may  have  been 
(Ah !  and  there  was)  when  every  scene 

Was  brightened  by  your  eyes. 
And  dare  you  ask  what  you  have  done  1 
My  answer,  take  it,  is  but  one  . . 

The  weak  have  taught  the  wise. 


Tou  smiled,  you  spoke,  and  I  believed. 
By  every  word  and  smile  deceived. 
Aiiother  man  would  hope  no  more ; 
Nor  hope  I  what  I  hoped  before : 
But  let  not  this  last  wish  be  vain ; 
Deceive,  deceive  me  once  again ! 


Proud  word  you  never  spoke,  but  you  will  speak 
Four  not  exempt  ^m  pride  some  future  day. 

Resting  on  one  white  hand  a  warm  wet  cheek 
Over  my  open  volume  you  will  say, 
"  This  man  loved  me!**  then  rise  and  trip  away. 


Ah  !  could  I  think  there's  nought  of  ill 
In  what  you  do,  and  love  you  still ! 
I  have  the  power  for  only  half. 
My  wish :  you  know  it,  and  you  laugh. 

LXXI. 

Tears,  and  tears  only,  are  these  eyes  that  late 

•In  thine  could  contemplate 
Charms  which,  like  stars,  in  swift  succession  rise . . 

No  longer  to  these  eyes ! 
Love  shows  the  place  he  flew  from ;  there,  bereft 

Of  motion,  Qrief  is  left 

Lzxn. 
The  Loves  who  many  years  held  all  my  mind, 
A  chaige  so  troublesome  at  last  resign'd. 
Among  my  books  a  feather  here  and  there 
Tells  what  the  inmates  of  my  study  were. 
Strong  for  no  wrestle,  ready  for  no  race. 
They  only  serve  to  mark  the  left-off  pUice. 
'Twas  theirs  to  dip  in  the  tempestuous  waves^ 
'Twas  theirs  to  loiter  in  cool  summer  caves ; 
But  in  the  desert  where  no  herb  is  green 
Not  one,  the  latest  of  the  flight,  is  seen. 
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As  round  the  parting  ray  tiie  busy  motes 

In  eddying  circles  play'd. 
Some  little  bird  threw  dull  and  broken  notes 

Amid  an  elder's  shade. 

My  soul  was  tranquil  as  the  scene  around^ 

lanthe  at  my  side ; 
Both  leaning  silent  on  the  turfy  mound. 

Lowly  and  soft  and  wide. 

I  had  not  lookt,  that  evening,  for  the  part   ' 

One  hand  could  disengage. 
To  make  her  arms  cling  round  me,  with  a  start 

My  bosom  must  assuage  : 

Silence  and  soft  inaction  please  as  much 

Sometimes  the  stiller  breast, 
Whioii  passion  now  has  thrill'd  with  milder  touch 

And  love  in  peace  possest. 

"  Hark !  hear  you  not  the  nightingale  1 "  I  said. 

To  strike  her  with  surprise. 
"  The  nightingale  1  **  she  cried,  and  rais'd  her  head. 

And  beam'd  with  brighter  eyes. 

"  Before  you  said  ^twas  he  that  piped  above. 

At  every  thrilling  swell 
He  pleas'd  me  more  and  more ;  he  sang  of  love 

So  plaintively,  so  well** 

Where  are  ye,  happy  days,  when  every  bird 

Pour'd  love  in  every  strain  t 
Ye  days,  when  true  was  every  idle  word. 

Return,  return  again !  / 

Lxxrv. 
So  late  removed  from  him  she  swore. 

With  clasping  arms  and  vows  and  tears, 
In  life  and  death  she  would  adore, 

While  memory,  fondness,  bUss,  endears. 

Can  she  forswear  ?  can  she  forget  % 

Strike,  mighty  Love  !  strike.  Vengeance !  Soft ! 
Conscience  must  come  and  bring  regret . . 

These  let  her  feel ! . .  nor  these  too  oft ! 

/ 

LXXV. 

Mild  is  the  parting  year,  and  sweet 

The  odour  of  the  fiJling  spray ; 
Life  passes  on  more  rudely  fleet. 

And  balmless  is  its  closing  day. 
I  wait  its  dose,  I  court  its  gloom. 

But  mourn  that  never  must  there  fid! 
Or  on  my  breast  or  on  my  tomb 

The  tear  that  would  have  sooth'd  it  alL 


\/ 


LXXVI. 


Dull  is  my  verse :  not  even  thou 

Who  movest  many  cares  away 
From  this  lone  breast  and  weary  brow. 

Canst  make,  as  once,  its  fountain  play ; 
No,  nor  those  gentle  words  that  now 

Support  my  heart  to  hear  thee  say : 
"The  bird  upon  its  lonely  bough 

Sings  sweetest  at  the  close  of  day." 
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LXXYIL 

Thank  Heaven,  lanthe,  once  again 

Our  hands  and  ardent  lips  shall  meet. 

And  Pleasure,  to  assert  his  reign, 

Scatter  ten  thoosand  kisses  sweet : 

Then  cease  repeating  while  yon  mourn, 

**  I  wonder  when  he  will  return-" 

Ah  wherefore  should  you  so  admire 

The  flowing  words  that  fill  my  song, 
Whx  call  them  artless,  yet  require 

"  Some  promise  from  that  tuneful  tongue  1  *' 
I  donbt  if  lieaven  itself  could  part 
A  tunefuLtongue  and  tender  heart. 

Lxxyni. 
When  we  have  panted  past  life's  middle  space. 
And  stand  and  breathe  a  moment  from  the  race, 
Thesegraver  thoughts  the  heaving  breast  annoy : 
"  Of  lUlQiir^fihi^ow  very  few  jwre  green  I 
And  SM  what  brakes,  moors^  quagmires,  lie  be- 
tween 
Hred  age  and  childhood  ramping  wild  with  joy.** 


There  are  some  wishes  that  may  start 
Nor  doud  the  brow  nor  sting  the  heart. 


Gladly  then  would  I  see  how  smiled 
One  who  now  fondles  with  her  child ; 
How  smiled  she  but  six  years  ago. 
Herself  a  child,  or  nearly  so. 
Tes,  let  me  bring  before  my  sight 
The  silken  tresses  chain'd  up  tight. 
The  tiny  fingers  tipt  with  red 
By  tossing  up  the  strawbeny-bed  ; 
Half-open  lips,  long  violet  eyes, 
A  little  rounder  with  surprise, 
And  then  (her  chin  against  the  knee) 
**  Manui  I  who  can  that  stranger  be  ? 
How  grave  the  smile  he  smiles  on  me !" 


Youth  is  the  viigin  nurse  of  tender  Hope, 
And  lifts  her  up  and  shows  a  fax-off  scene  : 

When  Care  with  heavy  tread  would  interlope. 
They  call  the  boys  to  shout  her  from  the 
green. 

Ere  long  another  comes,  before  whose  eyes 
Nurseling  and  nurse  alike  stand  mute  and 
quail 
Wisdom  :  to  her  Hope  not  one  word  replies. 
And  Youth  lets  drop  the  dear  romantic 
tale. 


Sophia,  pity  Gunlaug's  fate. 
Perfidious  friendship,  worse  than  hate, 
And  love,  whose  smiles  are  often  vun, 
Whose  frowns  are  never,  proved  his  bane. 
For  war  his  rising  spirit  sighM 
In  unknown  realms  o'er  ocean  wide. 

"  0  fitther,  father !  let  me  go, 
I  bum  to  meet  my  country's  foe." 

"A  blessing,  Gunlaug,  on  thy  head ! " 
lUugi,  his  fond  father,  said. 
"  Go  when  invader  comes  to  spoil 
Our  verdant  Iceland's  native  soil : 
But  wait  with  patient  zeal  till  then 
And  learn  the  deeds  of  mightier  men." 

To  ThoTstein's  house,  whose  daring  prow 
Thro'  ocean  pounced  upon  his  foe. 
Stung  with  denial,  Gunlaug  went, 
But  breathed  no  word  of  discontent 

"Thorstein,"  he  cried,  "I  leave  my  home. 
Yet  not  for  shelter  am  I  come  ,* 
Thorstein,  I  come  to  leom  from  thee 
The  dangers  of  the  land  and  sea. 
Speed  thee  f  together  let  us  go. 
And  Thorstein's  shall  be  Gunlaug's  foe." 

*'  Brave  youth,"  sud  Thorstein, "  stay  awhile. 
I  love  loo  well  my  native  isle, 
YThether'the  sandy  dog-rose  blows 
Or  sparkle  fierce  the  starry  snows. 
And  never  shall  this  hand  again 
Direct  the  rudder  o'er  the  mun." 

Thus  as  he  spake  he  would  have  prest 
The  hand  of  his  aspiring  guest ; 


But  Gunlaug  cried, "  I  will  not  here 
Partake  thy  hospitable  cheer : 
For  war's,  for  danger's,  gifts  I  came. 
Keep  thou  thy  fears,  leave  me  thy  fame." 

Aloud  the  nuu;ily  veteran  laught ; 
"Come !  come  ! "  said  he, "  one  social  draught ! 
My  fears  1 11  keep  that  none  shall  see, 
And  I  will  leave  my  fame  to  thee." 

Out  sprang  the  tears  from  Gunlaug's  eyes : 
"  O  noble  Thorstein,  bold  and  wise  ! 
Shall  Gunlaug  dare  to  tarry  here  1 
Shall  Helga  see  this  blush,  this  tear  1 " 

At  Helga's  and  her  fiither's  name. 
The  beauteous  blue-eyed  virgin  came. 
No  word  had  then  the  youth  to  say. 
But  tum'd  his  downcast  face  away. 
He  heard  her  sandal  sip  the  floor, 
And,  ere  she  reacht  the  paUce-door, 
His  heaving  bosom  could  not  brook 
Beproach  or  wonder  from  her  look. 

And  couldst  thou,  Gunlaug,  thus  refrain  1 
And  seek'st  thou  conquests  o'er  the  main  ? 

She  saw,  but  knew  not  his  distress, 
And  eyed  him  much,  nor  loved  him  less. 
Long  stood,  and  longer  would  have  stay'd 
The  tender-hearted  blue-eyed  maid  ; 
.  But  fear  her  stifling  throat  opprest. 
And  something  smote  her  bounding  breast. 
Far  ofi^,  alone,  she  would  remain. 
But  thought  it  time  to  turn  again. 
**  Yet  better  not,  perhaps,"  she  thought, 
'*  For  fear  the  stranger  hold  me  naught 
I  dare  not  wish,  they  call  it  sin, 
But . .  would  my  fiither  bring  him  in  !  " 
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He  came ;  their  friendship  grew ;  he  woo'd ; 
Nor  Helga'g  gentle  heart  withstood. 
Her  milk-white  rabbit  oft  he  fed. 
And  cnimbled  fine  his  breakfiftst-bread  ; 
And  oft  explored  with  anxious  view 
Spots  where  the  crispest  parsley  grew. 
Her  restive  horse  he  daily  rid, 
And  qnite  subdued  her  stubborn  kid. 
Who  lately  dared  to  quit  her  side. 
And  once  with  painful  rashness  tried 
Its  ruddy  horn  against  her  knee, 
Bold  as  its  desperate  sire  could  be. 
Mosses  he  knew  of  eveiy  race, 
And  brought  them  from  their  hiding-place, 
And  mingled  every  sweet-soul'd  plant 
On  moimtain-top  or  meadow  slant. 
And  checkerd  (while  they  flower'd)  her  room 
With  purple  thyme  and  yellow  broom. 

There  is  a  creature  dear  to  heaven. 
Tiny  and  weak,  to  whom  is  given 
To  enjoy  the  world  while  suns  are  bright 
And  shut  grim  winter  from  its  sight ; 
Tamest  of  hearts  that  beat  on  wilds, 
Tamer  and  tenderer  than  a  child's ; 
The  dormouse :  this  he  loved,  and  taught 
(Docile  it  is  the  day  it 's  caught. 
And  fond  of  music,  voice  or  string) 
To  stand  before  and  hear  her  sing, 
Or  lie  within  her  palm  half-closed. 
Until  another 's  interposed. 
And  claim'd  the  alcove  wherein  it  lay. 
Or  held  it  with  divided  sway. 

All  living  things  are  ministers 
To  him  whose  hand  attunes  the  spheres 
And  guides  a  thousand  worlds,  and  binds 
(Work  for  ten  godheads !)  female  minds. 
I  know  not  half  the  thoughts  that  rose. 
Like  tender  plants  'neath  vernal  snows, 
In  Helga's  breast,  and,  if  I  knew, 
I  would  draw  forth  but  very  few. 
Yet,  when  the  prayers  were  duly  said 
And  rightly  blest  the  marriage-bed. 
She  doubted  not  that  Heaven  would  give 
To  her  as  pretty  things  as  live. 

The  cautious  fiither  long-delay'd 
The  wishes  of  the  youth  and  maid. 
His  patient  hand,  like  hers,  unrolls 
The  net  to  catch  the  summer  shoals ; 
And  both  their  daily  task  compare. 
And  daily  win  each  other's  hair. 
One  mom,  arising  from  her  side. 
He,  as  he  paid  the  forfeit,  cried, 
"  Behold  my  hair  too  trimly  shine. 
Behold  my  hands  are  white  as  thine. 

0  !  could  I  loose  our  bliss's  bar  ! 

1  bum  for  wedlock  and  for  war." 

"  For  war,"  said  she, "  when  lovers  bum. 
To  wedlock,  Gunlaug,  few  return. 
In  Samsa  brave  Hialmar  lies, 
Nor  Inga's  daughter  closed  his  eyes. 
By  sixteen  wounds  of  raging  fire 
The  enchanted  sword  of  Angantyre, 
Withering,  laid  waste  his  fruitless  bloom, 
And  housed  the  hero  in  the  tomb. 


'  Oh  Oddur,'  said  the  dying  chief. 

'  Take  off  my  ring,  my  time  is  brief ; 

My  ring,  if  smaller,  might  adorn 

The  plighted  hand  of  Ingebiom.' 

Swift  to  Sigtuna  flew  the  friend. 

And  sorely  wept  Hialmar's  end. 

By  Meeleren's  blue  lake  he  found 

The  virgin  sitting  on  the  g^und. 

A  garment  for  her  spouse  she  wove. 

And  sang, '  Ah  speed  thee,  gift  of  love ! ' 

In  ATigniab  Oddur  heard  her  nng, 

And  tum'd  his  face  and  held  the  ring. 

Back  fell  the  maiden ;  well  she  knew 

What  flEktal  tidings  must  ensue ; 

When  Oddur  rais'd  her,  back  she  fell. 

And  died,  the  maiden  loved  so  welL 

'  Now  gladly,'  swore  the  generous  chief, 

'  I  witness  death  beguiling  grief ; 

I  never  thought  to  smile  again 

By  thy  blue  waters,  Mieleren  ! ' 

But  grant  that  on  the  hostile  strand 

Thy  bosom  meet  no  biting  brand, 

Qrant  that  no  swift  ung^uiutied  dart 

Lay  thee  beneath  the  flooded  thwart, 

Tet  how  unlike  a  nuptial  day. 

To  stand  amid  the  hissing  spray. 

And  wipe  and  wipe  its  tingling  biine 

And  vidnly  blink  thy  pelted  eyn. 

And  feel  tiieir  stiffening  lids  weighM  down 

By  toil  no  pleasure  comes  to  crown ! 

Say,  Gunlaug,  wouldst  thou  give  for  this 

The  fire-side  feast  and  bridal  kiss  1 " 

He  told  the  &ther  what  he  said. 
And  what  replied  the  willing  maid. 

"  My  son,"  said  Thorstein, "  now  I  find 
Wavering  with  love  the  sea-bound  mind. 
Away  to  war,  if  war  delight, 
Begone  three  years  firom  Helga's  sight, 
And  if  perchance  at  thy  return 
That  breast  with  equal  transport  bum. 
Its  wishes  I  no  more  confine. 
Thine  is  my  house,  my  Helga  thine." 

Away  the  towering  warrior  flew. 
Nor  bade  his  Helga  once  adieu. 
He  felt  the  manly  sorrows  rise. 
And  open'd  wide  his  gushing  eyes ; 
He  stopt  a  moment  in  the  hall. 
Still  the  too  powerful  tears  would  (aXL 
He  would  have  thought  Ms  fitte  accurst 
To  meet  her  as  he  met  her  first, 
So,  madly  swang  the  sounding  door. 
And  readit,  and  reaching  left,  the  shore. 

Three  years  in  various  toils  had  past. 
And  Gunlaug  hasten'd  home  at  last. 
Kafen  at  Upsal  he  had  seen^ 
Of  splendid  wit  and  noble  mien : 
Rafen  with  pleasure  he  beheld. 
For  each  in  arms  and  verse  excel'd. 
Rafen  he  heard  from  sun  to  sun. 
And  why  1  their  native  land  was  one. 

0  friends !  mark  here  how  friendships  end ! 
0  lovers !  never  trust  a  friend  ! 

In  fulness  of  his  heart  he  told 
What  treasures  would  his  arms  enfold ; 
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How  in  the  sammer  he  should  share 
The  blifisfnl  bed  of  maid  so  fiur. 
For,  as  suspicion  ne'er  supprest 
One  transport  of  his  tuneful  breast, 
The  low  and  envious  he  past  by 
With  scornful  or  unseeing  eye : 
From  tales  alone  their  g^e  he  knew, 
Believing  all  around  him  true, 
And  fimcying  fiUsehood  flourisht  then 
When  earth  produced  two-headed  men. 

In  Sweden  dwell  the  manliest  race 
That  brighten  earth's  maternal  &ce : 
Tet  never  would  proud  Ounlaug  yield 
To  any  man  in  any  field. 
The  day  was  fixt  for  his  return. 
And  crowding  Mends  around  him  bum 
Their  pomp  Zxd  prowess  to  display. 
And  celebrate  the  parting  day. 
Amid  them  up  a  wrestler  stood 
And  caird  to  wrestle  him  who  would. 
So  still  were  all,  you  might  have  heard 
The  motion  of  ike  smallest  bird  : 
Some  lookt,  some  tum'd  away  the  eye. 
Not  one  among  them  dared  reply.| 

"  Come  hither,  fiiend !  **  said  Ounlaug  bold, 
"  0  ne'er  in  Iceland  be  it  told 
I  stood  amid  the  feast  defied. 
Nor  skill  nor  strength  nor  courage  tried." 

The  wrestler  then  beheld  and  smiled, 
And  answer'd  thus  in  accent  mild : 
**  0  stranger  !  tho'  thy  heart  be  stout. 
And  none  like  thee  sit  round  about, 
Thou  bringeet  to  nnequall'd  might 
A  form  too  beauteous  and  too  slight" 

*'  Well,  friend,  however  that  may  be, 
Let  Ounlaug  try  his  strength  with  thee.** 

They  closed ;  they  struggled ;  nought  avail'd 
The  wrestler's  skill,  his  prowess  fEul'd. 
One  leg  he  moved  a  little  back 
And  sprang  again  to  the  attack. 
Ounlaug,  in  trying  to  elude 
A  shock  so  sudden  and  so  rude, 
Avoided  half  the  whebning  weight. 
But  slipt  aside  aUs  too  late. 
His  combatant  flew  headlong  past, 
Tet  ropnd  his  neck  one  arm  he  cast, 
And  threw  him  also  on  the  ground. 
Wounded,  but  with  no  wanrior^s  wound. 
The  grass  and  springing  flow'rs  amid 
A  rotten  pointed  st^e  was  hid. 
Swung  by  the  rapic^erk  in  air, 
His  sinewy  leg  descended  there. 
I        When  Eafen  saw  the  spouting  blood 
BewUder'd  in  new  joy  he  stood. 
And  scarce  his  features  could  control 
The  rapture  of  a  selfish  soul. 
Yet  tended  every  day  his  conch 
And  emptied  there  the  hawking-pouch, 
And  brought  him  game  from  lake  and  land 
And  fed  the  falcon  on  his  hand. 

"  Oo,  haste,"  said  Ounlaug,  "haste,  my  friend, 
Hay  peace  and  love  thy  steps  attend ! 
Ah  wretched  thus  to  stay  alone  ! 
Ere  the  day  fixt  I  too  am  gone. 


How  fiir  more  wretched  should  I  be 
If  my  sweet  Helga  moum'd  for  me." 

When  twice  the  Sabbath-day  had  past, 
Rafen,  as  one  compell'd  at  last 
By  his  impatient  listeners,  said, 
(And  lower*d  his  voice  and  shook  his  head) 

"  Ounlaug  unwillingly  I  left 
Of  reason  as  of  love  bereft. 
At  Upsal,  fiuned  for  damsels  bright 
And  flatter'd  wit's  bewildering  light. 
Him  courts  and  pleasures  yet  detain, 
And  Helga's  charms  have  charm'd  in  vain." 

"  Accursed  man ! "  the  &ther  cried, 
"  My  Helga  ne'er  shall  be  his  bride." 

"  0  father  I " 

"  Peace  I "  cried  he,  "I  swear. 
Deluded  Helga !  thou  shalt  ne'er." 

A  swoon  her  swelling  bosom  smote, 
A  serpent  seem*d  to  clasp  her  throat. 
And  underneath  the  other's  chair 
Stream'd  on  his  dog  her  auburn  hair. 
Then  Bafen  rais'd  her  in  his  arms. 
And  gazed  and  gloated  on  her  charms. 

"  Oaze :  she  is  thine,"  said  Thorstein  fierce, 
"  If  she  be  Ounlaug's,  'tis  in  verse." 

She  wept  all  night ;  her  woe  increast 
When  in  Uie  mom  she  saw  the  priest 

"Pause,  father !  pause  to  break  my  vow, 
I  know  his  heart,  ah  could'st  but  thou  ! 
By  all  divine,  all  human  laws, 
Kindest  and  best  of  fathers,  pause. 
If  Rafen  loves,  he  loves  the  dead, 
I  live  not  for  his  hated  bed." 

At  early  dawn  the  youth  she  lost 
Had  lept  upon  his  native  coast 
Blessing  his  fortune  to  survive. 
And  on  the  appointed  day  arrive. 
He  hung  around  his  other's  neck 
And   groan'd   the   thoughts   he   could    not 

spei; 
And  as  his  neck  he  hung  around 
The  father's  tears  dropt  o'er  the  wound. 
The  servants  came  with  anxious  heed. 
And  brought  their  lord  the  luscious  mead, 
Pray'd  not  to  issue  forth  so  soon. 
But  eat  and  drink  and  sleep  till  noon ; 
And  mention'd  other  valiant  lords 
Who  dozed  thus  long  upon  their  swords. 
Yet  ne'er  had  sufler'd  gash  nor  prick. 
Nor  bruise,  unless  from  hazel-stick. 
He  was  persuaded ;  for  his  brain 
Floated  in  fiery  floods  of  pain. 
From  hopes,  three  long,  long  years  afloat. 
Now,  by  one  evil  turn  remote. 
He  was  persuaded ;  for  he  knew 
Whose  was  of  all  trae  hearts  most  trae. 
Then  strew'd  he  bear-skins  on  the  stone. 
And  bade  the  tanly  men  begone. 
The  servants  watch  his  eyelids  close. 
They  watch  the  flush  of  bland  repose; 
They  raise  his  shaggy  pillow  high'r, 
Witii  tender  caution  trim  the  fire. 
And  (for  his  breath  might  be  opprest) 
Pick  out  the  pine-tree  from  the  rest. 
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And  &n  the  flame,  nor  fe&r  the  smoke 
From  ash  well  dried  and  shipwreck  oak. 
A  frolic  maid  was  passing  hj. 
And,  as  she  saw  the  hero  lie, 
His  arms  and  armour  thrown  around. 
Upon  the  bench,  the  couch,  the  ground. 
Removed  the  clinking  hawberk  mail, 
And  took  a  wolf-skin  from  a  nail ; 
Across  his  throat  she  placed  the  teeth 
And  tuckt  the  clasping  claws  beneath, 
And  would  haye  kist  him,  but  she  feared 
To  tickle  with  her  breast  his  beard. 

Sound  was  his  sleep ;  at  length  he  woke 
And  thus  in  hurried  accent  spoke. 

"  What   means,    mj  men,   the  noise   I 
hearl 
Nearer  the  window . .  still  more  near. 
Despatch . .  I  feel  no  pain  . .  despatch .  . 
Why  look  upon  that  idle  scratch  1 
Ay,  Bafen  and  his  friends  are  come, 
I  blow,  to  bid  me  welcome  home. 
Oft  has  he  trod  the  sunless  dew 
And  hail'd  at  last  my  bark  in  view. 

0  Rafen,  my  best  friend,  for  this 
Shall  Helga  give  thy  brow  a  kiss." 

Then   in   rusht   Thorkell :    "Stay  thee, 
lord  I 
Nor  blast  thee  at  the  sight  abhorred. 

1  thought  that  Heaven  could  send  no  curse 
Like  slighted  love ;  it  sends  a  worse. 
Now  is  my  joy  what  was  my  pain. 

To  find  so  soon  I  loved  in  vain. 
Rafen  leads  homeward  from  the  shrine 
Thy  Helga,  for  her  heart  is  thine." 

Gunlaug  with  pleasure  heard  him  speak. 
And  smiles  relumed  his  fitded  cheek. 
Thorkell,  who  watcht  him  all  the  while. 
With  more  than  wonder  saw  him  smile. 
"  Thorkell,  I  thank  thee,"  he  repUed, 
"  What,  have  we  both  then  lost  the  bride  1 
No,  generous  rival !  neither  quite 
Hath  understood  the  nuptial  rite. 
Rafen  leads  homeward  from  the  shrine 
My  Helga,  for  her  heart  is  mine." 

Then  Thorkell  shook  his  head  and  sigh'd : 
"  ni  the  suspicious  soul  betide  f 
But  he  whom  no  suspicions  move, 
Loves  not,  or  with  ill-omen'd  love. 
These  eyes,  that  yet  in  wonder  swim, 
Saw  the  &ir  Helga  sworn  to  him." 

His  horror  Gunlaug  could  not  check. 
But  threw  his  arm  round  Thorkell's  neck. 
''  0  loose  me,  let  me&ll,  my  friend," 
Cried  he,  ''  let  life  and  sorrow  end." 
Now  rage,  now  anguish,  seiz'd  his  soul. 
Now  love  again  resumed  the  whole ; 
Now  would  he  upon  Helga^s  name 
Pour  vengeance ;  tears  for  vengeance  came. 
"  Thorkell,  two  days  alone  I  wait. 
The  third  shall  close  with  Rafen*s  fiite. 
I  scorn  to  stay  for  strength  restored  . . 
Go  . .  at  the  comer  whet  my  sword." 

On  the  third  mom  their  friends  decreed 
That  one  or  both  of  them  should  bleed. 


On  the  third  mom  what  pangs  opprest 
The  tender  lover's  valiant  breast ! 
His  only  hope  on  earth  below 
To  die,  and  dying  slay  the  foe. 
He  slept  not,  nor  had  ever  slept 
Since  Uie  first  day,  but  said,  and  wept : 

"  Arouse  thee,  Gunlaug,  why  complain! 
She  never  can  be  thine  agun  I 
The  bark  shall  lean  upon  the  shore. 
Nor  wave  dash  off  the  rested  oar : 
The  flowers  shall  ope  their  sparkling  ^es, 
And  dance  in  robes  of  richest  dyes. 
And,  flying  back,  again  shall  meet 
The  south-wind's  kisses  soft  and  sweet : 
Toung  eagles  build  their  first  fond  nest^ 
And  sink  fix>m  rapine  into  rest : 
Ah,  see  them  soar  above  my  head  f 
Their  hopes  are  come,  but  mine  are  fled ! 
Arouse  thee,  Gunlaug,  haste  away. 
And  rush  into  the  mortal  fray." 

From  fiir  the  listening  Rafen  heard 
His  rival's  armour  ring,  nor  fear'd. 
Fear  may  be  stifled  in  the  breast, 
But  shame  bums  fiercer  when  snpprest. 
Onward  he  rusht,  and  dared  defy 
His  arm,  but  dared  not  meet  his  eye. 
Madly  he  strack  and  blind  with  guilt. 
And  his  blade  shiver'd  from  the  hilt. 
O'er  Gunlaug's  shield  with  action  weak 
It  fell,  and  Ming  razed  his  cheek. 
Away  disdainful  Gunlaug  tum'd. 
And  cried,  while  rage  within  him  bnm'd, 
"  Rafen,  take  up  thy  broken  sword ; 
Live;  see  thou  Helga  be  restored. 
Ah  whyl"  then  to  himself  he  sud ; 
"  0  Helga,  beauteous  blue-eyed  maid ! 
Such  were  the  tender  words  of  yore. 
But  never  can  I  speak  them  more  I 
By  Rafen's  side  hath  Helga  slept^ 
Upon  my  fruit  the  snail  hath  crept> 
The  blindworm  hath  his  poison  shed  . . 
0  Rafen !  curses  on  thy  head." 

Afiur  was  he  as  Gunlaug  spoke. 
And  every  tie  of  honour  broke. 
Before  the  court  of  chieftains  old 
He  stood,  and  well  his  story  told : 
Much  for  religion  and  for  laws 
He  pled,  and  bade  them  guard  his  cause : 
"  Tho'  baffled  and  disarm'd,"  he  cried, 
"  I  gave  the  wound,  and  claim  the  bride."* 

Some  with  disdain  his  reason  heard. 
While  others  wisht  the  cause  defer^d. 
Then  Ormur  spake  in  speech  of  scorn, 
Ormur  the  friend  of  Asbiom, 
Who,  daring  singly  to  engage 
A  jotun,  proved  his  &tal  rage. 

"  Go,  finish  this  unmanly  strife. 
And  keep  the  vow,  but  quit  the  wife. 
So  neither  party  shall  repine. 
But  love  be  his,  and  laws  be  thine. 
Go  home,  and  with  the  world's  i^plaose 
There  quuntly  kiss  the  oold-Up  laws." 

*  Acoording  to  the  Iawb  of  duel  in  loelaiid,  be  who  P^ 
the  flrat  wound  was  gainer  of  the  snit 
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Bnt  BafiBn,  when  he  saw  the  sneer 
Ron  dimpling  on  from  each  compeer, 
**  Has  not  the  priest  then  join'd  our  hands 
Li  holy  eyerlasting  bands  1 
One  wonld  have  thought  'twas  thee  I  wrong'd, 
Bight  second  to  the  viper-tongaed.'** 

The  assembly,  wishing  to  compose 
The  strife  of  single  combat,  rose ; 
But  order'd  first  that  none  decide 
His  right  by  arms  o'er  Iceland  wide. 

"  In  Auxar  then  once  more  we  meet. 
And  thou  shalt  neyer  thence  retreat,** 
Swore  valiant  Gunlaug,  when  he  heard 
The  suit  that  Bafen  had  preferred. 
"  Thy  courage  shall  not  screen  thy  guile. 
When  once  we  meet  in  Auxar^s  isle." 

Urged  by  his  friends  as  by  his  foe. 
Again  to  fight  must  Bafen  go. 
'But  furious  winds  each  pinnace  drove 
Past  little  Auxar's  lonely  cove. 
Beyond  the  strait  their  anchors  bit 
The  yellow  sand  of  Agnafit, 
Where  Inga  reign'd,  whose  daughter's  fiite 
Ounlaug  heard  Helga  once  relate. 

Here  too  the  wise  and  old  impede 
The  brave  in  lawless  fray  to  bleed. 
By  Sota's  shore  their  course  they  take 
And  anchor  near  Dyngiunes'  lake. 
There  spread  the  heati  its  evener  ground. 
And  purer  water  there  was  found. 
They  meet ;  and  all  their  friends  unite 
In  the  full  Airy  of  the  fight^ 
^Till  with  the  champions  none  remain 
But  the  sore  wounded  on  the  plain. 
The  chiefe  had  closed,  nor  space  was  now 
That  either  uige  the  deadly  blow ; 
But  oft  they  struggle  breast  to  breast. 
Oft  give,  unwilling,  mutual  rest. 
GuslEiug  with  desperate  strain  recoil'd, 
Tet  his  free  force  and  aim  weaee  fbil'd. 
Else  had  his  sword  athwart  the  side 
Of  Bafen  oped  life's  sluices  wide. 
The  foot  he  struck,  so  far  he  sprung. 
The  foot  upon  its  tendon  hung : 
He  staggePd :  just  within  his  reach 
Stood,  chosen  for  the  shade,  a  beech  : 
He  shrunk  against  it,  and  hts  foot 
Was  resting  on  the  twisted  root 
"  Now  yield  thee,'*  loud  the  hero  cried, 
"  Yield ;  and  resign  the  blooming  bride." 

"  True,  on  these  terms  we  fought  before,** 
Said  he,  "  but  now  we  fight  for  more. 
This  day  life  only  shall  suffice. 
And  Ounlaug,  he  who  kills  not,  dies. 
Life  yet  is  left  me,  and  the  worst 
I  suffer  now,  is  fainting  thirst.** 

Eager  the  combat  to  renew. 
Fast  to  the  lake  then  Gunlang  flew. 
There  from  his  neck  the  helm  unbraced. 
Nor,  though  he  thirsted,  stayed  to  taste : 
Prone,  and  on  tottering  knee,  he  stoopt, 
With  vigorous  arm  the  surfiice  scoopt, 

*Oniutttnga:  called  w  from  the  sharpness  of  hto  wit. 


And  swifUy  to  his  rival  bore 
The  clear  cold  water,  running  o'er. 
By  treacheiy  yet  untaught  to  doubly 
With  his  right  arm  he  held  it  out. 
Valour  and  praise  and  pride  forsook 
The  soul  of  Bafen ;  fierce  he  strook 
His  generous  rival's  naked  head. 
And  laught  in  triumph  while  it  bled. 
Ounlaug  was  fell'd ;  the  unsated  foe 
Strove  hard  to  follow  up  the  blow : 
His  foot  denies  his  deadly  hate. 
And  doubt  and  horror  round  him  wait 

Ghmlaug  pusht  fidntly  from  his  breast 
The  shield  tiiat  struggling  life  opprest 
The  gales  that  o*er  Dyngiunes  play 
Becall  his  roving  soul  to  day. 
Up  would  he  start ;  his  wound  denies ; 
Fresh  shadows  float  before  his  eyes : 
On  his  right  elbow  now  he  leans ; 
Now  brighten  the  surrounding  scenes : 
Trees,  mountains,  skies,  no  more  are  mixt ; 
The  lake,  and  earth,  and  foe,  stand  fizt 
His  silence  then  he  sternly  broke. 
And  thus,  his  eye  on  Bafen,  spoke  : 
"  Bafen,  with  powers  reneVd  I  rise : 
Tes,  traitor !  he  who  kills  not,  dies. 
Tet  would  I  leave  a  little  space. 
To  hear  thee  own  this  deed  was  base.** 

Now  first  was  Bafen  slow  of  speech ; 
Lowering  his  brow  against  the  beech. 
He  fixt  his  eyes  upon  the  ground. 
And  thus  confest,  in  faltering  sound. 
"  'Twas  base :  but  how  could  Bafen  bear 
That  Ounlaug  be  to  Helga  dearl** 

Paus'd  had  the  conqueror :  he  had  stood 
And  slowly  wiped  the  welling  blood. 
With  patience,  pity,  grief,  had  heard. 
And  had  but  Bafen  spared  that  word. 
His  youthful  head  had  not  lain  low. 
Ounlaug  scarce  felt  the  fatal  blow. 
But  hearing  "  how  could  Bafen  bear 
That  Ounlaug  be  to  Helga  dearl" 
Bage  swell'd  his  heart  and  fired  his  eye. 
And  thro'  the  forest  rang  the  cry, 
"  What  I  tho*  thy  treachery  caught  her  vow, 
Ood's  vengeance !  Bafen  I  e'er  wert  thou  ? " 
Then,  hatred  rising  higher  than  pain. 
He  smote  the  traitors  helm  in  twain. 


THB  NIOHTIHQALB  AND   BOSK. 

From  immemorial  time 

The  Bose  and  Nightingale 
Attune  the  Persian  rhyme 

And  point  the  Arab  tale  : 
Nor  will  you  ever  meet 

So  barbarous  a  man. 
In  any  outer  street 

Of  Balkh  or  Astracan, 
In  any  lonely  creek 

Along  the  Caspian  shore. 
Or  where  the  tiger  sleek 

Pants  hard  in  hot  Mysore, 
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As  never  shall  have  heard 

In  tower  or  tent  or  grove 
Of  the  sweet  flower's  true  bird, 

The  true  bird's  only  love. 
They're  known  wherever  shines 

The  crescent  on  the  sword 
And  guiltless  are  the  vines 

And  Bacchus  is  abhorr'd. 
There  was  (we  read)  a  maid, 

The  pride  of  Astrabad, 
Who  heard  what  song-men  said. 

And,  all  that  day,  was  sad. 
The  moon  hung  large  and  round ; 

She  gazed  ere  forth  she  went ; 
A  bright  ford  seem'd  the  ground. 

The  sky  a  purple  tent 
She  hasten'd  to  the  wood 

Where  idle  bushes  grew, 
The  Rose  above  them  stood. 

There  stood  her  lover  too. 
Close  were  they,  close  as  may 

True  lovers  ever  be  1 
She  was  his  only  stay. 

Her  only  stay  was  he. 
Her  head  appears  to  bend 

A  littleover  hia: 
Petal  and  plumage  blend. 

Soft  sigh  and  softer  kiss. 
There  was  no  other  sound, 

And  scarce  a  leaflet  stirr'd. 
And  heavy  dews  hung  round, 

The  Rose  and  round  the  Bird. 
Sure,  some  are  tinged  with  red  ! 

Whence  comes  it  ?    Can  the  Bom 
Have  wept  upon  his  headi 

Her  tears  are  not  like  those. 
No ;  'tis  from  his  own  breast. 

Pierced  by  her  thorns,  they  come : 
Agunst  them  it  was  prest. 

Of  them  it  sought  its  doom. 
Wanting  was  one  delight. 

The  one  she  could  not  give. 
He  thought  perhaps  she  might. 

He  thought  so,  nor  would  live. 
Ever  some  cruel  spell 

Hangs  fiuten'd,  tho'  unseen. 
On  those  who  love  too  well 

And  sing  too  well  between. 
At  the  fond  heart  so  riven 

Mute  was  awhile  the  maid. 
Then  pra/d  she  unto  Heaven, 

Abd  it  was  thus  she  pray'd  : 
"0  Allah  I  if  the  fond 

Must  alway  suffer  so. 
If  love  finds  naught  beyond 

Its  very  birth  but  woe, 
Protect  at  least  the  one 

From  what  the  other  bore, 
Nor  let  her  stay  alone, 

Nor  with  fiunt  breath  droop  o'er 
The  dead  !    Do  thou  confer 

His  spirit  on  her  bloom, 
And  may  it  soothe  in  her 

Lone  shade  its  hour  of  gloom  !" 
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Allah  that  gift  bestows, 

But  only  in  those  plains. 
And  only  in  one  Rose, 

The  Bird's  sweet  voice  remuna. 

Lady  of  all  my  lays  I 

Accept  the  service  due ! 
And,  if  a  word  of  praise 

Or  smile  descend  from  you, 
I  will  not  look  about 

To  catch  the  crumbs  that  fail 
Among  the  rabble  rout 

That  crowd  the  choral  hall. 
Nor  chide  the  deaf  man's  choice 

When  o'er  the  Rose's  bird 
The  low  unvarying  voice 

Of  Cuckoo  is  preferred. 

Lxxxm. 
Here,  where  precipitate  Spring,  with  one  light 

bound 
Into  hot  Summer's  lusty  arms,  esquires. 
And  where  go  forth  at  mom,  at  eve,  at  ni^t, 
Soft  airs  that  want  the  lute  to  play  with  'em. 
And  softer  sighs  that  know  not  what  they  want, 
Aside  a  wall,  beneath  an  orange-tree. 
Whose  tallest  flowers  could  tell  the  lowlier  ones 
Of  sights  in  FieeoU  right  up  above, 
While  I  was  gazing  a  few  paces  off 
At  what  they  seem'd  to  show  me  with  their  nods, 
Their  frequent  whispers  and  their  pointing  shoots, 
A  gentle  maid  came  down  the  ganlen-«tep8 
And  gathered  the  pure  treasure  in  her  lap 
I  heard  the  branches  rustle,  and  stept  forth 
To  drive  the  ox  away,  or  male,  or  goat, 
Such  I  believed  it  must  be.    How  could  I 
Let  beast  o'erpower  them  1    When  hath  wind  or 

ndn 
Borne  hard  upon  weak  plant  that  wanted  me, 
And  I  (however  they  might  bluster  round) 
Walkt  off]    'Twere  most  ungrateful :  for  sweet 

scents 
Are  the  swift  vehicles  of  still  sweeter  thonghts, 
And  nurse  and  pillow  the  dull  memory 
That  would  let  drop  without  them  her  beet  stores. 
They  bring  me  tales  of  youth  and  tones  of  love. 
And  'tis  and  ever  was  my  wish  and  way 
To  let  all  flowers  live  freely,  and  all  die 
(Whene'er  their  Genius  bids  their  souls  depart) 
Among  their  kindred  in  their  native  place. 
I  never  pluck  the  rose ;  the  violet's  head 
Hath  shaken  with  my  breath  upon  its  bank 
And  not  reproacht  me ;  the  ever-sacred  cup 
Of  the  pure  lily  bath  between  my  hands 
Felt  safe,  unsoil'd,  nor  lost  one  grain  of  gold. 
I  saw  the  light  that  made  the  gloe^  leaves 
More  glossy ;  the  &ir  arm,  the  fiiirer  cheek 
Warmed  by  the  eye  intent  on  its  porsnit ; 
I  saw  the  foot  that,  altho'  half-erect 
From  its  grey  slipper,  could  not  lift  her  np 
To  what  she  wanted  :  I  held  down  a  branch 
And  gathered  her  some  blossoms;   rinoe  thdr 

hour 
Was  come,  and  bees  had  wounded  ihem,  and  flies 
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Of  harder  wing  were  working  their  way  thro* 
And  scattering  them  in  fragmentB  nnder-foot 
So  crisp  were  some,  they  rattled  nneyolved, 
Others,  ere  broken  off,  fell  into  shells, 
For  such  appear  the  petals  when  detacht. 
Unbending,  brittle,  lucid,  white  like  snow. 
And  like  snow  not  seen  thro',  by  eye  or  sun : 
Yet  every  one  her  gown  received  from  me 
Was  fiiirer  than  the  first    I  thought  not  so. 
But  so  she  praised  them  to  reward  my  care. 
I  said,  "  Tou  find  the  largest" 

"This  indeed," 
Cried  she,  "is  large  and  sweet**    She  held  one 

forth. 
Whether  for  me  to  look  at  or  to  take 
She  knew  not,  nor  did  I ;  but  taking  it 
Would  best  have  solved  (and  this  she  felt)  her 

doubt 
I  dared  not  touch  it;  for  it  seemed  a  part 
Of  her  own  self;  fresh,  full,  the  most  mature 
Of  blossoms,  yet  a  blossom ;  with  a  touch 
To*£Ul,  and  yet  unfidlen.    She  drew  back 
The  boon  she  tendered,  and  then,  finding  not 
The  ribbon  at  her  waist  to  fix  it  in, 
Dropt  it,  as  loth  to  drop  it  on  the  rest. 

LZXXIV. 

Hark !  'tis  the  laugh  of  Spring:  she  comes. 
With  aiiy  sylphs  and  fieiy  gnomes ; 
On  cruel  mischief  these  intent. 
And  those  as  anxious  to  prevent. 

So  now  for  frolic  and  for  fun 
And  swains  forsworn  and  maids  undone  ;^ 
So  now  for  bridegrooms  and  for  brides 
And  rivals  hang'd  by  river-sides. 
Here  the  hoarse-wooing  dove  \b  heard, 
And  there  the  cuckoo,  tauntmg  bird  ! 
But  soon  along  the  osier  vale 
Will  warble  the  sweet  nightingale. 
Amid  whose  song  chaste  Eve  must  hear 
The  threats  of  love,  the  screams  of  fear. 
The  milk-maid's  shriek  of  laughter  shrill 
From  hovel  close  beneath  the  hill. 
Before  the  door  the  whirring  wheel. 
Behind  the  hedge  the  tickli^  squeal. 
The  shepherd  rude,  the  hoydon  wroth, 
The  boisterous  rip  of  stubborn  cloth, 
The  brisk  repulse,  the  pressing  pray'r. 
"Ahdol"and  "  do  it  if  you  dare ! " 

But  whence,  at  every  field  we  pass. 
Those  hollows  in  the  starting  grass  ? 
The  little  Loves  have  gambol'd  there, 
Or  fought  or  wrestled  pair  by  pair. 
Hoist  are  the  marks  of  struggling  feet. 
And  the  bruis'd  herbage  still  smeUs  sweet 
Let  Kancy  now,  if  Nancy  will, 
Betum  the  kiss  she  took  so  ill. 
If  gentler  thoughts  thy  bosom  move. 
Come,  Nancy,  give  the  kiss  of  love. 
Soft  is  the  baiok  I  rest  on  here. 
And  soft  the  river  murmurs  near  : 
Above,  the  wandering  dimples  play, 
Kun  round,  unwind,  and  melt  awi^ : 


Beneath,  more  regular,  more  slow. 
The  grassy  weeds  wave  to  and  fro, 
While  the  sharp  reed,  it  peers  so  high. 
Shakes  at  each  swell  that  passes  by. 
The  poor  tired  bird  who  0dn  would  drink. 
But  fears  the  abrupt  and  crumbling  brink, 
Sees  that  his  weight  'twill  not  sustain. 
And  hovers,  and  flies  back  again. 
My  Nancy,  thus  I  thirst  for  you, 
And  he  flies  off  as  I  may  do. 

^xxv. 
I  would  invoke  you  once  again. 
Pale  shades  of  gloomy  Walcheren, 

By  every  name  most  dear ! 
But  eveiy  name  what  voice  could  call  1 
What  tears  could  flow  enough  for  all. 

Within  the  circling  year  1 
Yet  comfort  ye,  illustrious  band, 
That  might  have  saved  your  native  land 

Had  life  and  health  remain'd  i 
Who  cast  ye  on  those  sands  accurst] 
Traitor !  he  sold  his  country  first 

And  gave  her  up  enchain'd. 
No  human  power  the  wretch  shall  screen 
That  sent  you  to  the  misty  scene, 

Where  g^oiy  never  shone ! 
His  vacant  buoyant  heart  shall  rue 
The  lingering  death  he  brought  on  you 

And  wish  that  death  his  own. 


I  wander  o'er  the  sandy  heath 

Where  the  white  rush  waves  high. 
Where  adders  close  before  me  wreath 

And  tawny  kites  sail  screaming  by. 
Alone  I  wander ;  I  alone 

Could  love  to  wander  there ; 
"  But  wherefore  1**  let  my  church-yard  stone 

Look  toward  Tawy  and  declare. 


From  yonder  wood  mark  blue-eyed  Eve  proceed : 
First  thro'  the  deep  and  warm  and  secret  glens. 
Thro'  the  pale-glimmering  privet-scented  lane. 
And  thro'  those  alders  by  ^e  river-side  : 
Now  the  soft  dust  impedes  her,  which  the  sheep 
Have  hollow*d  out  beneath  their  hawthorn  shade. 
But  ah !  look  yonder !  see  a  misty  tide 
Rise  up  the  hill,  lay  low  the  frt>wning  grove, 
Enwrap  the  gay  white  mansion,  sap  its  sides 
Until  they  sink  and  melt  away  like  chalk  ; 
Now  it  comes  down  against  our  village-tower. 
Covers  its  base,  floats  o'er  its  arches,  tears 
The  clinging  ivy  from  the  battlements. 
Mingles  in  broad  embrace  the  obdurate  stone, 
(All  one  vast  ocean),  and  goes  swelling  on 
In  slow  and  silent,  dim  and  deepening  waves. 

Lxxxvin. 
Sweet  Clementina,  turn  those  eyes 

On  lines  that  trembling  love  has  traced  ; 
O  steal  one  moment  from  the  skies. 

With  pity,  as  with  beauty,  graced. 
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So  may  the  Viigin,  ever  bleet. 
Whatever  you  hope,  whate*er  you  do, 

Bole  o'er  your  pure  and  gentle  breast. 
And  cast  her  tenderest  smile  on  you. 


In  Clementina's  artless  mien 
Lucilla  asks  me  what  I  see, 
And  are  the  roses  of  sixteen 

Enough  for  me  1 
Lucilla  asks,  if  that  be  all. 

Have  I  not  culVd  as  sweet  before : 
Ah  yes,  Lucilla !  and  their  Mi 

I  still  deplore. 
I  now  behold  another  scene. 

Where  Pleasure  beams  with  heaven's  own  light. 
More  pure,  more  constant,  more  serene, 

And  not  less  bright : 
Faith,  on  whose  breast  the  Loves  repose. 

Whose  chain  of  flowers  no  force  can  sever. 
And  Modesty  who,  when  she  goes. 
Is  gone  for  ever. 

xo. 
Agunst  the  rockiog  mast  I  stand. 

The  Atlantic  surges  swell 
To  bear  me  from  my  native  land 

And  Psyche's  wild  £u«well. 

From  billow  upon  billow  huri'd, 

Agun  I  hear  her  say, 
"  Oh !  is  there  nothing  in  the  world 

Worth  one  short  hour's  delay  1** 
Alas,  my  Psyche !  were  it  thus, 

I  should  not  sail  alone. 
Nor  seas  nor  fiites  had  sever'd  us . . 

But  are  yon  all  my  own  1 
Thus  were  it,  never  would  burst  forth 

These  sighs  so  deep,  so  true  I 
But,  what  to  me  is  little  worth. 

The  world,  is  much  to  you. 
And  you  shall  say,  when  once  the  dream 

(So  hard  to  break  f)  is  o'er. 
My  love  was  very  dear  to  him. 

My  fame  and  peace  were  more. 


Look  thou  yonder,  look  and  tremble. 

Thou  whose  passion  swells  so  high ; 
See  those  ruins  that  resemble 

Flocks  of  camels  as  they  lie. 
'Twas  a  fiur  but  froward  city, 

Bidding  tribes  and  chiefe  obey, 
'Till  he  came  who,  deaf  to  pity. 

Tost  the  imploring  arm  away. 
Spoil'd  and  prostrate,  she  lamented 

What  her  pride  and  folly  wrought : 
But  was  ever  Pride  contented. 

Or  would  Folly  e'er  be  taught  1 
Strong  are  cities ;  Bage  o'er^rows  'em ; 

Kage  o'erswells  the  gallant  ship  ; 
Stains  it  not  the  cloud-white  bosom. 

Flaws  it  not  the  ruby  lip  1 
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All  that  shields  us,  all  that  charms  as. 

Brow  of  ivoiy,  tower  of  stone, 
Yield  to  Wrath ;  another's  harms  ns. 

But  we  perish  by  our  own. 
Night  may  send  to  rave  and  ravage 

Panther  and  hyena  fell ; 
But  thdr  manners,  harsh  and  savage. 

Little  suit  the  mild  gazelle. 
When  the  waves  of  life  surround  thee. 

Quenching  oft  the  light  of  love. 
When  the  clouds  of  doubt  confound  thee. 

Drive  not  from  thy  breast  the  dove. 


To-morrow,  brightest-eyed  of  Avon's  train. 
To-morrow  thou  art,  dave-like,  bound  and  sold. 
Another's  and  another's !    Haste  away. 
Wind  thro'  the  willows,  dart  along  the  path ; 
It  nought  avails  thee ;  nought  our  plaint  avails. 

0  happy  those  before  me  who  could  say 

"  Short  tho'  thy  period,  sweet  Tacaea*,  short    . 
Ere  thou  art  destin'd  to  the  depths  below. 
Even  from  thy  valley-cradle,  safiron-strown. 
Thou  paasest  half  thy  sunny  hours  with  me." 
I  mourn  not,  envy  not,  what  others  gun ; 
Thee  and  thy  venerable  elms  I  mourn. 
Thy  old  protectors !  ruthless  was  the  pride 
And  gaunt  the  need  that  bade  their  heada  lie  low ! 

1  see  the  meadow's  tender  grass  sturt  back. 
See  from  their  prostrate  trunks  the  gory  glare. 

Ahl  pleasant  was  it  once  to  watch  thy  waves 
Swelling  o'er  pliant  beds  of  glossy  weed ; 
Pleasant  to  watch  them  dip  amid  the  stones, 
Chirp,  and  spring  over,  glimce  and  gleam  along, 
And  tripping  light  their  wanton  way  pursue. 
Methinks  they  now  with  mellow  moumfulnee 
Bid  their  £unt  breezes  chide  my  fond  delay. 
Nor  suffer  on  the  bridge  nor  on  the  knee 
My  poor  irr^^larly  pencill'd  page. 
Alas,  TacfBa^  thou  art  sore  deceived  I 
Here  are  no  foreign  words,  no  fiUal  seal. 
But  thou  and  all  who  hear  me  shall  avow 
The  simple  notes  of  sorrow'9  song  are  here. 


Mother,  I  can  not  mind  my  wheel ; 

My  fingers  ache,  my  lips  are  dry : 
Oh  !  if  you  felt  the  pain  I  feel ! 

But  oh,  who  ever  felt  as  1 1 
No  longer  could  I  doubt  him  true.  . 

All  other  men  may  use  deceit ; 
He  always  said  my  eyes  were  blue. 

And  often  swore  my  lips  were  aweet 

xcrv. 
Turn,  pretty  blue  eyes !  wheresoever  ye  shine 
May  pity  persuade  you  to  light  upon  mine ! 
Our  yesterday's  glances  by  silent  consent. 
Alternate  from  each,  swiftly  came,  swiftly  Went 
My  zeal,  my  intemperate  zeal,  I  deplore ; 
I  adored,  and  I  bum'd  to  make  others  adore. 


*  Taohbrook,  the  name  oi  a  stream  and  village  aear 
Warwiok. 
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0  pardon,  bright  idol  f     Hencefortii  ahaU  thy 

Tell  me,  v^  mortal,  when  will  you 

shrine 

Sip  the  live  rose's  fragrant  dew, 

Remnnnur  my  sighs,  and  remunnnr  but  mine. 

Riot  and  revel  in  her  hair. 

Thy  suppliant  shall  grow  more  content  and  more 

And  dream  of  nests  and  nestlings  there  1 

wise. 

Then  may  you  triumph,  and  forget 

And  his  first  and  Uuit  prayer  be,  Turn,  pretty  blue 
eyes  I 

The  little  pert  and  twittering  pet 

xov. 

XOVIK 

Maria  t  I  have  said  adieu 

To  one  alone  so  fair  as  you  ; 

Ipsley !  when  harried  by  malignant  fiite 

And  she,  beyond  my  hopes,  at  last 

I  past  thy  court  and  heard  thy  closing  gate, 

Returns  and  tells  me  of  the  past ; 

I  sigh'd,  but  sighing  to  myself  I  said 

While  happier  for  remembering  well 

"  Now  for  the  quiet  cot  and  mountwn  shade.** 

Am  I  to  hear  and  she  to  tell. 

Ah !  what  resistless  madness  made  me  roam 

Whether  gay  Paris  may  again 

From  cheerful  Mends  and  hospitable  home  1 

Admire  you  gayest  of  her  train. 

Whether  in  Arrow's  vale  or  Tachbrook's  grove 

Or,  Love  for  pilot,  you  shall  go 

My  lyre  resounded  Liberty  and  Love. 

Where  OreUana's  waters  flow. 

Here  never  Love  hath  fann'd  his  purple  flame. 

And  cull,  amid  Brazilian  bowers. 

And  fear  and  anger  start  at  Freedom's  name. 

Of  richer  firuits  and  gaudier  flowov ; 

Yet  high  exploits  the  churlish  nation  boasts 

Or  on  the  Seine  or  on  the  Line 

Against  the  Norman  and  the  Roman  hosts. 

Remember  one  conunand  of  mine : 

^Ks  fiUse ;  where  conquest  had  but  reapt  disgrace 

Love  with  as  steady  love  as  e'er 

Contemptuous  Valour  spum'd  the  reptile  race. 

Illumed  the  only  breast  so  fidr ;     . 

Let  me  once  more  my  native  land  regain. 

That,  in  another  year  at  most. 

Whether  the  Alps  or  seas  are  crost, 

Then  will  I  pardon  all  the  fiiulto  of  fiite. 

Something  may  scatter  from  the  flame 

And  hang  fresh  garlands,  Ipsl^,  on  thy  gate. 

Fresh  lustre  o'er  Pereiia's  name. 

XOVI. 

XCVUI. 

Wert  thou  but  blind,  0  Fortune,  then  perhaps 

Lcfver.  You  little  pert  and  twittering  pet, 

Thou  mightest  always  have  avoided  me  ; 

Who  triumph  so  !  do  you  forget 

For  never  voice  of  mine  (young,  middle-aged. 

That  wooden  bolt  and  wiiy  hax 

Or  going  down  on  tottering  knee  the  shelf 

So  clearly  show  us  what  you  are  1 

That  crumbles  with  us  to  the  vale  of  years) 

Canary,  Tou  ugly,  envious,  monstrous  thing. 

Call'd  thee  aside,  whether  thou  rannest  on 

You  who  can  neither  fly  nor  sing. 

To  others  who  expected,  or  didst  throw 

I  would  not,  if  I  could,  forget 

Into  the  sleeper's  lap  the  unsought  prize. 

I  am  a  little  twittering  pet. 

But  blind  thou  art  not ;  the  refreshing  cup 

Proud  man  may  banish  from  his  mind 

For  which   my  hot  heart  thirsted,  thou  hast 

A  mistress,  lovely,  fond,  and  kind ; 

ever 

The  wildest  woods  have  never  heard 

(When   it   was   fiill   and    at   the   lip)    struck 

Such  wickedness  of  gentler  bird. 

down. 

I  wish  one  instant  you  could  see 

The  blessed  fiite  aUotted  me; 

XOIX. 

I  should  exult  that  Heaven  had  sent 

Let  me  sit  here  and  muse  by  thee 

The  vision  for  your  punishment 

Awhile,  aerial  Piesole  I 

No  language  but  a  bird's  can  speak 

Thy  shelter'd  walks  and  cooler  grots. 

The  transports  of  my  quivering  beak ; 

Villas  and  vines  and  olive-plots. 

My  quivering  beak  alone  can  sing 

Catch  me,  entangle  me,  detain  me. 

The  glories  of  my  golden  wing. 

And  hkugh  to  hear  that  aught  can  pain  me. 

What  tho'  I  tremble  as  I  stand. 

Twere  just,  if  ever  rose  one  sigh 

Percht  high  on  her  protecting  hand. 

To  find  the  lighter  mount  more  high. 

As  my  reflected  form  I  view 

Or  any  other  natural  thing 

In  two  clear  founts  of  heavenly  blue. 

So  trite  that  Fate  would  blush  to  sing. 

My  ruffled  wings  her  fingers  close. 

Of  Honour^s  sport  or  Fortune's  frown. 

Her  bosom  bids  my  fears  repose. 

Clung  to  my  heart  and  kept  it  down. 

So  froward  is  my  fondled  will. 

But  shunn'd  have  I  on  every  side 

I  struggle  to  be  nearer  still. 

The  splash  of  newly-mounted  Pride, 

The  beating  of  her  heart  I  hear. 

And  never  riskt  my  taking  cold 

And  yet  would  I  be  still  more  near. 

In  the  damp  chambers  of  the  old. 

I  chirp :  but  oh,  my  voice  !  how  dull ! 

What  has  the  zephyr  brought  so  sweet  ? 

Where  flies  it  when  the  heart  is  fiilll 

Tis  the  vine-blossom  round  my  seat 
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Ah !  how  much  better  here  at  ease 
And  quite  alone  to  catch  the  breeze, 
Than  ronghly  wear  life's  waning  day 
On  rotten  forms  with  Castlereagh, 
*Mid  public  men  for  private  ends, 
A  friend  to  foes,  a  foe  to  Mends ! 
Long  since  with  jouthiiil  chases  warm. 
And  when  ambition  well  might  charm, 
And  when  the  choice  before  me  lay, 
I  heard  the  din  and  tum'd  away. 
Hence  oftentimes  imperial  Seine 
Hath  listened  to  my  early  strain, 
And  past  the  Rhine  and  past  the  Rhone 
My  Latian  muse  a  heard  and  known : 
Nor  is  the  life  of  one  recluse 
An  alien  quite  from  public  use. 
Where  alders  moumM  their  fruitless  bed» 
A  thousand  cedars  ndse  their  heads. 
And  from  SegOTia's  hills  remote. 
My  sheep  enrich  my  neighbour's  cote. 
The  wide  and  easy  road  I  lead 
Where  never  paced  the  hamest  steed, 
Where  hardly  dared  the  goat  look  down 
Beneath  her  parent  mountain's  frown. 
Suspended  while  the  torrent-spray 
Springs  o'er  the  crags  that  roll  away. 
Cares  if  I  had,  I  tum'd  those  cares 
Toward  my  partridges  and  hares, 
At  eveiy  dog  and  gun  I  heard 
Ill-auguring  for  some  truant  bird. 
Or  whisker*d  friend  of  jet-tipt  ear. 
Until  the  frighten*d  eld  limpt  near. 
These  knew  me,  and  'twas  quite  enough, 
I  paid  no  Morning  Past  to  puff, 
Saw  others  fame  and  wealth  increa.<te, 
Ate  my  own  mutton-chop  in  peace, 
Open'd  my  window,  snatcht  my  glasK, 
And,  fh>m  the  rills  that  chirp  and  paR», 
A  pure  libation  pour'd  to  thee, 
Unsoil'd  uncitied  Liberty ! 

Lanthony !  an  ungenial  clime, 
And  the  broad  wing  of  restless  Time, 
Have  rudely  swept  thy  massy  walls 
And  rockt  thy  abbots  in  their  palls. 
I  loved  thee  by  thy  streams  of  yore, 
By  distant  streams  I  love  thee  more  ; 
For  never  is  the  heart  qo  true 
As  bidding  what  we  love  adieu. 
Yet  neither  where  we  first  drew  breath. 
Nor  where  our  fathers  sleep  in  death. 
Nor  where  the  mystic  ring  was  given, 
The  link  from  earth  that  reaches  heaven, 
Nor  London,  Paris,  Florence,  Rome, 
In  his  own  heart 's  the  wise  man's  home. 
Stored  with  each  keener,  kinder,  sense, . 
Too  firm,  too  lofty,  for  offence, 
IJnlittered  by  the  tools  of  state. 
And  greater  than  the  great  world's  gre.it. 
If  mine  no  glorious  work  may  be, 
Orant>  Heaven !  and  'tis  enough  for  me, 
(While  many  squally  sails  flit  past, 
And  many  breti^  the  ambitious  mast) 
From  all  that  they  pursue,  exempt. 
The  stormless  bay  of  deep  contempt ! 


0. 
FOR  AH   UBH   DT  THOBISBT   PARK. 

With  frigid  art  our  numbers  flow 
For  joy  unfelt  and  &bled  woe  ; 
And  listless  are  the  poet's  dreams 
Of  pastoral  pipe  and  haunted  streams. 
All  Nature's  boundless  reign  is  theirs. 
But  most  her  triumphs  and  her  tears. 
They  try,  nor  vainly  try,  their  power 
To  cheer  misfortune's  lonely  hour ; 
Whether  they  raise  the  laurell'd  head. 
Or  stoop  beneath  the  peasant's  shed. 
They  pass  the  glory  they  bestow. 
And  shine  above  the  light  they  throw. 
To  Valour,  in  his  car  of  fire. 
Shall  Genius  strike  the  solemn  lyre  : 
A  Riou's  fidl  shall  Manvers  mourn. 
And  Virtue  raise  the  vacant  urn. 

CT. 

OH    RXADIKO    in    A    VIWSPAPBa   THB    DEATH  Or  A 

MOTHBB  AVn  THRKB  CHILDRBH. 

Agidn,  my  soul,  sustain  the  mournful  page ! 
Is  there  no  difference  1  none  of  place  1  of  age  ? 
How  the  words  tremble,  how  the  lines  unite ! 
What  dim  confusion  floats  before  my  sight ! 
Thrice  happy  strangers,  to  whose  roving  eyes 
Unwet  with  tears  these  public  columns  rise  I 
Whate'er  the  changeful  world  contains  of  new, 
These  are  events  the  least  observed  by  yon. 

0  Lambe,  my  early  guide,  my  guardian  fnend, 
Must  thus  our  pleasures,  thus  our  prospects  end ! 
When  the  fond  mother  claspt  her  fever'd  child. 
Death  hail'd  the  omen,  waved  his  dart,  and  smiled. 
Nor  unobserv*d  his  lengthen'd  wings  o'erspread 
With  deeper  darkness  each  devoted  head. 

She  knows  his  silent  footsteps ;  they  have  past 
Two  other  babes ;  two  more  havebreath'd  their  Ust 
What  now  avails  thee,  what  avail'd  thee  then. 
To  shine  in  science  o'er  the  sons  of  men ! 
Each  varying  plant,  each  tortuous  root,  to  knoir, 
How  latent  pests  from  lucid  waters  flow. 
All  the  deep  bosom  of  the  air  contains. 
Fire's  parent  strength  and  earth's  prolific  veins. 
The  last  and  hardest  lesson  teaches  this. 
Frail  is  our  knowledge,  frailer  is  our  bliss. 

cn. 
Ah  what  avails  the  sceptred  race, 

Ah  what  the  form  divine  ! 
Wbat  every  virtue,  every  grace ! 

Rose  Aylmer,  all  were  thine. 
Rose  Aylmer,  whom  these  wakeful  eyes 

May  weep,  but  never  see, 
A  night  of  memories  and  of  sighs 

1  consecrate  to  thee.      ' 


Gone!  thou  too,  Nancy!   why  should  Heaven 

remove 
Each  tender  object  of  my  early  love  f 
Why  was  I  happy  1    O  ye  oonsdons  rocks ! 
Was  I  not  happy?    When  lone's  locks 
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Claspt  round  her  neck  and  mine  their  golden 

chain. 
Ambition,  £une,  and  fortune,  smiled  in  vain. 
While  warring  winds  with  deafening  fury  blew, 
Near,  and  more  near,  our  cheeks,  our  bosoms, 

grew. 
Ware  after  ware  the  lashing  ocean  chased. 
She  smiled,  and  prest  me  closer  to  her  waist. 
**  Suppose  this  cave  should  crush  us,**  once  I 

cried; 
"  It  can  not  Mi,**  the  loving  maid  replied. 
"  You,  who  are  shorter,  may  be  safe,"  I  said ; 
''  0  let  us  fly !  **  exclaim'd  the  simple  maid. 
Springing,  she  drew  me  forward  by  the  hand 
Upon  the  sunny  and  the  solid  sand, 
And  then  lookt  round,  with  fearful  doubt,  to  see 
If  what  I  spoke  so  seriously,  could  be. 

Ah  memory,  memory  1  thou  alone  canst  save 
Angelic  beauty  from  the  grasping  grave. 
Tho'  Nancy's  name  for  ever  dwell  unknown 
Beyond  her  briar-bound  sod  and  upright  stone ; 
Yet,  in  the  lover's,  in  the  poet's  eye. 
The  young  loue  hath  not  bloom'd  to  die. 

CIV. 

I  come  to  visit  thee  again. 

My  little  flowerless  cyclamen ! 

To  touch  the  hands,  almost  to  press. 

That  cheer'd  thee  in  thy  loneliness. 

What  could  those  lovely  sisters  find. 

Of  thee  in  form,  of  me  in  mind. 

What  is  there  in  us  rich  or  rare. 

To  make  us  worth  a  moment's  care  1 

Unworthy  to  be  so  carest. 

We  are  but  wither'd  leaves  at  best. 


Child  of  a  day,  thou  knowest  not 

The  tears  that  overflow  thine  urn. 
The  gushing  eyes  that  read  thy  lot, 

Nor,  if  thou  knewest,  couldst  return  ! 
And  why  the  wish !  the  pure  and  blest 

Watch  like  thy  mother  o'er  thy  sleep. 
0  peaceful  night !  0  envied  rest ! 

Thou  wilt  not  ever  see  her  weep. 

cvi. 

OH   A   POET  IN   A   WELSH   OHUROH-TARI). 

Kind  souls  I   who  strive  what  pious  hand  shall 

bring 
The  first-found  crocus  from  reluctant  Spring, 
Or  blow  your  wintry  fingers  while  they  strew 
This  sunless  turf  with  rosemary  and  rue. 
Bend  o'er  your  lovers  first,  but  mind  to  save 
One  sprig  of  each  to  trim  a  poets  grave. 

ovn. 

•  AHOTHEB  VBH  AT  TH0RE8BT  PARC 

If  in  the  summer-time,  0  guest, 
I     Thou  comest  where  these  waters  rest, 
I     And  where  these  gentle  swells  of  land 
I     Their  ever-verdont  turf  expand, 


Not  opener  these,  nor  those  more  clear. 
Than  was  tlie  soul  that  late  dwelt  here. 
If  in  the  winter  thou  hast  crost 
The  scene  benumb'd  with  snow  and  frost. 
Ask  those  thou  meetest  at  the  gate 
If  they  are  not  as  desolate. 


Yes,  in  this  chancel  once  we  sat  alone, 

0  Dorothea !  thou  wert  bright  with  youth. 
Freshness  like  Morning's  dwelt  upon  thy  cheek. 
While  here  and  there  above  the  level  peyrs. 
Above  the  housings  of  the  village  dames. 

The  musky  fau  its  groves  and  zephyrs  waved. 

1  know  not  why  (since  we  had  each  our  book 
And  lookt  upon  it  sted&stly)  first  one 
Outran  the  learned  labourer  from  the  desk. 
Then  tript  the  other  and  limpt  fiu*  behind. 
And   sndles  gave   blushes   birth,  and  blushes 

smiles. 
Ah  me  1  where  are  they  flown,  my  lovely  friend ! 
Two  seasons  like  that  season  thou  hast  lain 
Cold  as  the  dark-blue  stone  beneath  my  feet. 
While  my  heart  beats  as  then,  but  not  with  joy. 
0  my  lost  friends !  why  were  ye  once  so  dear  ] 
And  why  were  ye  not  fewer,  0  ye  few  1 
Must  winter,  spring,  and  summer,  thus  return. 
Commemorating  some  one  torn  away, 
Till  half  the  months  at  last  shall  take,  with  me. 
Their  names   from  those  upon  your  scatter'd 

graves  1 


Thou  in  this  wide  cold  church  art  laid. 

Close  to  the  wall,  my  little  maid ! 

My  little  Fanny  Verchild  I  thou 

Sole  idol  of  an  infimt  vow ! 

My  playmate  in  life's  break  of  day. 

When  all  we  had  to  do  was  play ! 

Even  then,  if  any  other  girl 

To  kiss  my  forehead  seiz'd  a  curl. 

Thou  wouldst  with  sad  dismay  run  in, 

And  stamp,  and  call  it  shame  and  sin. 

And  should  some  rash  intrusive  boy 

Bring  thee  an  orange,  flower,  or  toy. 

That  instant  I  laid  fist  on  frill, 

I  bore  my  jealousy  so  ill,  • 

And  felt  my  bosom  beat  so  bold, 

Altho'  he  might  be  six  years  old. 

Against  the  marble  slab  mine  eyes 

Dwell  fixt ;  and  from  below  arise 

Thoughts,  not  yet  cold  nor  mute,  of  thee 

It  was  their  earliest  joy  to  see. 

One  who  had  marcht  o'er  Minden's  plain 

In  thy  young  smile  grew  young  again. 

That  stem  one  melted  into  love. 

That  father  traced  the  line  above.* 

His  Roman  soul  used  Roman  speech. 

And  taught  (ah  thou  too,  thou  didst  teach !) 

How,  soon  as  in  our  course  we  start. 

Death  follows  with  uplifted  dart. 

*  *  6.  Fnuiciscc  Verchild,  Nat  xv.  Julii,  1774.  In  curau 
yitc  mum  nobis  instat' 
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Tears  driyen  back  upon  the  fountain-head, 

And  Sorrow's  voice  sopprest, 
Heave,  while  in  quiet  sleep  repose  the  dead ; 

Oh !  when  will  they  too  rest  1 


Not  the  last  straggles  of  the  Son, 
Precipitated  from  his  golden  throne. 
Hold  darkling  mortals  in  sablime  suspense ; 

But  the  calm  exod  of  a  man 

Nearer,  tho'  fiw  above,  who  ran 
The  race  we  run,  when  Heaven  recals  him  hence. 

Thus,  0  thou  pure  of  earthly  taint ! 
Thus,  0  my  Southey !  poet,  sage,  and  saint ! 
Thou,  after  saddest  silence,  art  removed. 

What  voice  in  anguish  can  we  raise. 

Or  would  we  1    Need  we,  dare  we,  pnuse  1 
God  now  does  that,  the  God  thy  whole  heart 
loved. 


y 


The  day  returns,  my  natal  day. 

Borne  on  the  storm  and  pale  with  snow. 
And  seems  to  ask  me  why  I  stay. 

Stricken  by  Time  and  bowed  by  Woe. 

Many  were  once  the  friends  who  came 
To  wish  me  joy ;  and  there  are  some 

Who  wish  it  now ;  but  not  the  same ; 
They  are  whence  friend  can  never  come ; 

Nor  are  they  you  my  love  watcht  o'er 
Cradled  in  innocence  and  sleep ; 

Tou  smile  into  my  eyes  no  more, 
Nor  see  the  bitter  tears  they  weep. 


When  Helen  first  saw  wrinkles  in  her  hat 
CTwas  when  some  fifty  long  had  settled  there 
And  intermarried  and  brancht  offawide) 
She  threw  herself  upon  her  couch  and  wept : 
On  this  side  hung  her  head,  and  over  that 
Listlessly  she  let  fiJl  the  faithless  brass 
That  made  the  men  as  fidthless. 

But  when  you 
Found  them,  or  fimci^  them,  and  would  not 

hear 
That  they  were  only  vestiges  of  smiles; 
Or  the  impression  of  some  amorous  hair 
Astray  from  cloistered  curls  and  roseate  band. 
Which  had  been  lying  there  all  night  perhaps 
Upon  a  skin  so  soft» "  No,  no,**  you  said, 
*'  Sure,  they  are  coming,  yes,  are  come,  are  here  : 
Well,  and  what  matters  it,  while  thou  art  too ! " 

oxiv. 
A  provident  and  wakeful  fear 

Impels  me,  while  I  read,  to  say. 
When  Poesy  invites,  forbear 

Sometimes  to  walk  her  tempting  way  : 
Readier  is  she  to  swell  the  tear 

Than  itB  sharp  tinglings  to  allay. 


"  But  there  are  stories  fit  for  song. 
And  fit  for  maiden  lips  to  sing." 

Tes ;  and  to  you  they  all  belong. 
About  your  knee  they  fondly  cling ; 

They  love  the  accents  of  your  tongue, 
They  seek  the  shadow  of  your  wing. 

Ah  !  let  the  Hours  be  light  and  gay. 
With  Hope  for  ever  at  their  side. 

And  let  the  Muses  chaunt  a  lay 
Of  Pleasures  that  await  the  bride, 

Of  sunny  Life's  untroubled  sea. 
Smooth  sands,  and  gently  swelling  tide. 

A  time  will  come  when  steps  are  slow. 
And  prone  on  ancient  scenes  to  re8t> 

When  life  shall  lose  its  former  glow. 
And,  leaf  by  lea(  the  shrinking  breast 

Shall  drop  the  blossom  yet  to  blow 
For  the  most  blessed  of  the  blest 

Then,  nor  till  then,  in  spring  go  forth 
"  The  graves  of  waiting  friends  to  see." 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  my  earth 
To  know  your  step,  if  that  might  be. 

A  verse  is  more  than  I  am  worth, 
A  thought  is  not  undue  to  me. 


The  vessel  that  rests  here  at  last 
Had  once  stout  ribs  and  topping  mast, 
And,  whate'erwind  there  mig^t  prevail. 
Was  ready  for  a  row  or  saiL 
It  now  lies  idle  on  its  side. 
Forgetful  o'er  the  stream  to  glide. 
And  yet  there  have  been  days  of  yore, 
When  pretty  maids  their  pedes  bore 
To  crown  its  prow,  its  deck  to  trim. 
And  freighted  a  whole  world  of  whim. 
A  thousand  stories  it  could  tell. 
But  it  loves  secre<7  too  well 
Come  closer,  my  sweet  girl,  pray  do ! 
There  may  be  stUl  one  left  for  you. 


Satire!  I  never  call'd  thee  very  fidr. 
But  if  thou  art  inclined  to  hear  my  pray'rr 
Grant  the  bright  surface  that  our  form  reiSeets, 
The  healthy  font  that  braces  our  defects : 
But  0 !  to  fulminate  with  forked  line 
Another's  fiune  or  fortune,  ne'er  be  mine ! 
Against  the  wretch  who  dares  it,  high  or  low. 
Against  him  only,  I  direct  my  blow. 

*  *  *  *  • 

Well ;  you  have  seen  our  Prosperos,  at  whose* 
beck 
Our  ship,  with  all  her  royalty,  is  wreck. 
From  sire  to  son  descends  the  wizard  liook 
That  works  such  marvels. 

Look  behind  you!  look! 
There  issue  from  the  Treasury,  dull  and  dry  af 
The  leaves  in  winter,  Gifibrd  and  Matthias. 
Brighter  and  braver  Peter  Pindar  started. 
And  ranged  around  him  all  the  Ugfater-hearied. 
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When  Peter  Pindar  sank  Into  decUne, 

Up  from  his  hole  sprang  Peter  Porcupine. 

«  *  •  *  « 

Honester  men  and  wiser,  you  will  say, 
Were  satirists. 

Unhurt  1  for  spite  1  for  pay  1 
Their  courteous  soldiership,  outshining  ours. 
Mounted  the  engine  and  took  aim  from  toVrs. 
From  putrid  ditches  we  more  safely  fight, 
And  push  our  ziz-zag  parallels  by  night. 
Dryden's  rich  numbers  rattle  terse  and  round, 
Profrise,  and  nothing  pkUtery  in  the  sound. 
And,  here  almost  his  equal,  if  but  here, 
Pope  pleas*d  alike  the  playful  and  severe. 
The  slimmer  cur  at  growler  Johnson  snarls, 
But  cowers  beneath  his  bugle-blast  for  Charles. 
From  Vanity  and  London  fax  removed. 
With  that  pure  Spirit  his  pure  spirit  loved. 
In  thorny  paths  Uie  pensive  Cowper  trod. 
But  angels  prompted,  and  the  word  was  God. 

Churchmen  have  channted  satire,  and  the  pews 
Heard  good  sound  doctrine  from  the  sable  Muse. 
Frost-bitten  and  lumbaginous,  when  Donne, 
With  verses  gnarl'd  and  knotted,  hobbled  on. 
Thro'  listening  palaces  did  rhymeless  South 
Pour  sparkling  waters  from  his  golden  mouth. 
Prim,  in  spruce  parti-colours.  Mason  shone, 
HIb  Muse  lookt  well  in  gall-dyed  crape  alone. 
Beneath  the  starry  sky,  'mid  garden  glooms. 
In  meditation  deep,  and  dense  perfomes, 
Young's  cassock  was  flounced  round  with  plaintive 

pun . . 
And  pithier  Churchill  swore  he  would  have  none. 
He  bared  his  own  broad  vices,  but  the  knots 

Of  the  loud  scourge  fell  sorest  upon  Scots. 

*  •  *  *  * 

Byron  was  not  aU  Byron ;  one  small  part 
Bore  the  impression  of  a  human  heart 
Qoided  by  no  clear  love-star's  panting  light 
Thro'  the  sharp  surges  of  a  northern  night. 
In  Satire's  narrow  strait  he  swam  the  best, 
Scattering  the  foam  that  hist  about  his  breast 
He,  who  might  else  have  been  more  tender,  first 
From  Scottish  saltness  caught  his  rabid  thirst 
Praise  Keats . . 

"  I  think  I  *ve  heard  of  him." 

"  With  you 
Shelly  stands  foremost" 

. .  And  his  lip  was  blue. 
**  I  hear  with  pleasure  any  one  commend 
So  good  a  soul ;  for  Shelly  is  my  friend." 
One  leaf  from  Southey's  laurel  made  explode 
All  his  combustibles  . . 

"An  ass!  by  God!" 
Who  yet  surmounted  in  romantic  Spain 
Highths  our  brisk  courser  never  oould  attain. 
I  liHSg^d ;  he  call'd  me ;  urgent  to  prolong 
My  matin  chirpings  into  mellower  song. 
Moumfuller  tones  came  then  . .  0  ne'er  be  they 
Drown'd  in  night  bowlings  from  the  Forth  and 
Spey! 

Twice  is  almighty  Homer  ftr  above 
Troy  and  her  towers,  Olympus  and  his  Jove. 


First,  when  the  God-led  Priam  bends  before 
Him  sprung  from  Thetis^  dark  with  Hector^s 

gore: 
A  second  time,  when  both  alike  have  bled. 
And  Agamemnon  speaks  among  the  dead. 
Call'd  up  by  Genius  in  an  after-age. 
That  awful  spectre  shook  the  Athenian  stage. 
From  eve  to  mom,  from  mom  to  parting  night, 
Father  and  daughter  stood  before  my  sight. 
I  felt  the  looks  they  gave,  the  words  they  said. 
And  reconducted  each  serener  shade. 
Ever  shall  these  to  me  be  well-spent  days, 
Sweet  fell  the  tears  upon  them,  sweet  the  praise. 


Boastfully  call  we  all  the  world  our  own : 
What  are  we  who  should  call  it  so  1    The  form 
Erect,  the  eye  that  pierces  stars  and  suns, 
Droop  and  decay ;  no  beast  so  piteously. 
More  mutable  than  wind-worn  leaves  are  we ; 
Tea,  lower  are  we  than  the  dust's  estate ; 
The  very  dust  is  as  it  was  before ; 
Dissever'd  from  ourselves,  aliens  and  outcasts 
From  what  our  pride  dared  call  inheritance. 
We  only  live  to  feel  our  £bJ1  and  die. 

crvm. 
When  the  mimosas  shall  have  made 
(Oerarching)  an  unbroken  shade ; 
And  the  rose-laurels  let  to  breathe 
Scarcely  a  fiivorite  flower  beneath ; 
When  the  young  cypresses  which  now 
Look  at  the  olives,  brow  to  brow, 
Cheer'd  by  the  breezes  of  the  south  ■ 
Shall  shoot  above  the  acacia's  growth, 
One  peradventnre  of  my  four 
Turning  some  former  fondness  o'er. 
At  last  impatient  of  the  blame 
Cast  madly  on  a  fiither*s  name. 
May  say,  and  check  the  chided  tear, 
"  I  wish  he  still  were  with  us  here." 


Everything  tells  me  you  are  near ; 

The  hail-stones  bound  al(^ng  and  melt. 
In  white  array  the  clouds  appear, 

The  spring  and  you  our  fields  have  felt. 
Paris,  I  know,  is  hard  to  quit ; 

But  you  have  left  it ;  and  'twere  silly 
To  throw  away  more  smiles  and  wit 

Among  the  forests  of  Chantilly. 
Her  moss-paved  cell  your  rose  adorns 

To  tempt  you ;  and  your  cyclamen 
Turns  back  his  tiny  twisted  horns 

As  if  he  heard  your  voice  again. 


cxx. 

XABIB-AHTOIHITTK. 

0  gentlest  of  thy  race ! 
How  early  do  we  trace 
The  wrath  of  Fate  on  thee ! 
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Not  only  that  thy  head 
Was  hurl'd  among  the  dead, 

The  virtuous,  wise,  and  free, 
0  Marie- Antoinette  1 
Do  generous  souls  regret 

Thy  sceptred  destiny. 
But,  winning  all  the  heart 
Of  mortal  like  Mozart, 

His  bride  thou  couldst  not  be. 
Thou  liftedst  the  sweet  child 
From  slippery  floor :  he  smiled, 

Eist  thee,  and  call'd  thee  vD\fe, 
Ah !  could  it  have  been  so. 
How  free  wert  thou  from  woe, 

How  pure,  how  great,  for  life ! 
One  truth  ia  little  known  : 
'Tis  this ;  the  highest  throne 

Is  not  the  highest  place 
Even  on  the  eafth  we  tread  : 
Some  can  raise  up  the  dead^ 

And  some  the  royal  race. 

oxxi. 
November  I  thou  art  come  again 
With  all  thy  gloom  of  fogs  and  rain. 
Yet  woe  betide  the  wretch  who  sings 
Of  sadness  borne  upon  thy  wings. 
The  gloom  that  overcast  my  brow. 
The  whole  year's  gloom,  departs  but  now ; 
And  all  of  joy  I  hear  or  see, 
November !  I  ascribe  to  thee ! 


Retire,  and  timely,  from  the  world,  if  ever 

Thou  hopeet  tranquil  days  ; 
Its  gaudy  jewels  from  thy  bosom  sever, 

Despise  its  pomp  and  praise. 
The  purest  star  that  looks  into  the  stream 

Its  slightest  ripple  shakes. 
And  Peace,  where'er  its  fiercer  splendours  gleam, 

Her  brooding  nest  forsakes. 
The  quiet  phmets  roll  with  even  motion 

In  the  still  skies  alone ; 
0*er  ocean  they  dance  joyously,  but  ocean 

They  find  no  rest  upon. 

oxxni. 

TO  OORIKTH. 

Queen  of  the  double  sea,  beloved  of  him 

Who  shakes  the  worid's  foundations,  thou  hast 

seen 
Glory  in  all  her  beauty,  all  her  forms ; 
Seen  her  walk  back  with  Theseus  when  he  left 
The  bones  of  Sciron  bleaching  to  the  wind. 
Above  the  ocean's  roar  and  cormorant's  flight, 
So  high  that  vastest  billows  from  above 
Show  but  like  herbage  waving  in  the  mead ; 
Seen  generations  throng  thy  Isthmian  games, 
And  pass  away;  the  beautiful,  the  brave, 
And  them  who  sang  their  praises.  But,  0  Queen, 
Audible  still,  and  far  beyond  thy  clifis. 
As  when  they  first  were  utter'd,  are  those  words 
Divine  which  praised  the  valiant  and  the  just ; 


And  tears  have  often  slopt,  upon  that  ridge 
So  perilous,  him  who  brought  before  his  eye 
The  Colchian  babes.    "Stay!  spare  him!  save 

thekist! 
Medea  I    Is  that  bloodt  again  !  it  drops 
From  my  imploring  hand  upon  my  feet ! 
I  will  invoke  the  Eumenides  no  more, 
I  will  forgive  thee,  bless  thee,  bend  to  thee 
In  all  thy  wishes,  do  but  thou,  Medea, 
Tell  me,  one  lives."    "  And  shall  I  too  deceive  ]  * 
Cries  from  the  fiery  car  an  angry  voice ; 
And  swifter  than  two  falling  stars  descend 
Two  breathless  bodies ;  warm,  soft,  motionleoy 
As  flowers  in  stillest  noon  before  the  sun. 
They  lie  three  paces  from  him :  such  they  lie 
As  when  he  left  them  sleeping  side  by  side, 
A  mother's  arm  round  each,  a  mother's  cheeks 
Between  them,  flusht  with  happiness  and  love. 
He  was  more  changed  than  they  were,  doomed 

to  show 
Thee  and  the  stranger,  how  defiM»d  and  scarr'd 
Grief  hunts  us  down  the  precipice  of  years, 
And  whom  the  faithless  prey  upon  the  last 
To  give  the  inertest  masses  of  our  earth 
Her  loveliest  forms  was  thine,  to  fix  the  Gods 
Within  thy  walls,  and  hang  their  tripods  round 
With  fruits  and  foliage  knowing  not  decay. 
A  nobler  work  remains :  thy  citadel 
Invites  all  Greece  :  o'er  lands  and  floods  remote 
Many  are  the  hearts  that  still  beat  high  for 

thee: 
Confide  then  in  thy  strength,  and  onappall'd 
Look  down  upon  the  phun,  while  yokemate  kings 
Run    bellowing   where   their    herdsmen  goad 

them  on. 
Instinct  is  sharp  in  them  and  terror  true, 
They  smell  the  floor  whereon  their  necks  must  lie. 


GUIDONS  AHn   LUOU. 

I  love  to  wander,  both  in  deed  and  thought, 
Where  little  rills  their  earliest  tunes  are  taught : 
I  love  to  trace  them  into  secret  nooks. 
And  watch  their  winning  ways  and  serious  looks, 
Where,  as  they  rise  up  leisurely  and  slow. 
The  long-hair'd  moss  for  ever  waves  below. 
No  few  have  splasht  my  &ce  for  venturing  thas 
Among  their  games,  games  never  meant  for  us : 
We  are  weak  creatures,  brief  and  dark  our  di^. 
But  children  of  immortal  breed  are  they. 
Tet  side  by  side  with  Reno,  many  a  mile. 
Thro'  narrow  dell  and  intricate  defile, 
I  have  run  too ;  and  both  were  well  content ; 
He  chafed  sometimes,  but  never  harm  was  mesni 
The  waters  here  start  sundered,  rocks  between, 
Some  beetle-brow'd,  and  others  brightly  green : 
Loudly  they  call  each  other,  nor  in  vain. 
Laugh  at  tJie  rocks,  spring,  and  embrace  agsin. 
My  little  Reno  winds  his  stream  along 
Thro*  pastoral  scenes  by  pastoral  pipe  unsung, 
And  leaps  and  hazards  many  sportive  fiJls, 
But  g^owB  sedater  near  Bologna's  walls. 
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Among  the  xnonntains  which  from  high  overlook 
That  solemn  city  and  that  wayward  brook, 
Pure  as  the  snow  that  on  the  summit  lies, 
Fresh  as  the  stream  and  radiant  as  the  skies^ 
Wert  thou,  Lncla !    Could  thy  girlish  breast 
Enjoy  more  sacred,  more  seraphic  rest  ? 
The  boy  Ouidone  innocently  play'd, 
Pftst  her  ninth  simuner,  with  his  wedded  maid. 
A  ring  of  rush  was  quite  enough  for  both, 
And  two  sweet  kisses  all  the  marriage  troth. 
Amid  life's  early  leayes  how  blest  the  fond ! 
Until  they  climb  the  tree  and  look  beyond. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Lucia,  "  what  can  mean 
Those  odious  names  of  Guelph  and  Ghibelline. 
If,  as  my  Babbo  tells  me,  you  're  a  Guelph, 
I  must  be  (is  it  no^  so ))  one  myself. 
And  yet,  though  Babbo  always  should  be  right, 
Against  the  Guelphs  he  calls  his  serfs  to  fight. 
'  Meanwhile,'  says  he  in  joke, '  my  little  queen 
Thou  shalt  be  safely  lodged  with  Saint  Cristine.'" 

Sudden  the  colour  left  Guidone's  cheek. 
His  lips  were  open  but  he  could  not  speak. 
He  prest  the  cool  plump  hand ;  it  broke  in  twiun 
The  ring  of  rush  :  and  that  was  all  her  pain. 
But  when  she  rais'd  her  eyes,  she  thought  no  more 
Of  that,  or  any  pledge  he  gave  before. 
She  hugg'd  him  to  her  heart,  and  bade  him  say 
If  he  was  sorry  that  she  went  away. 
He  wept  upon  her  head ;  but  not  one  word 
(Had  there  been  utterance)  would  the  child  have 

heard. 
The  yeins  about  her  temples  buzz'd  like  bees 
Fretting  and  swarming  in  the  linden-trees. 
His  tears  ran  down  her  curls ;  her  curls  she  drew 
Against  the  cheek,  and  suckt  off  one  or  two. 
But,  panting,  sobbing,  sinking,  thought  it  best 
To  clasp  his  neck  and  intercept  the  rest 

"  From  three  years  old,"  said  she,  "  when  love 
begins, 
I  have  loved  you,  Guidone !  all  my  sins. 
My  wicked  fibs,  you  know  it,  were  for  you  . . . 
Kow  tell  me  what  to  say  and  what  to  do. 
Speak ;  you  can  tell  me  but  one  thing  in  vain, 
Which  is,  that  we  must  never  love  again. 
We  are  no  children  now ;  for  I  am  nine 
And  you  are  twelve.    Before  Cristina's  shrine 
I  will  say  all  that  ever  saint  has  heard. 
And  pray  you  grow  not  ugly  with  a  beard." 
Little  replied  Guidone ;  but  he  threw 
His  mantle  on  the  ground,  and  gently  drew 
Lucia  to  the  tufted  seat,  and  there 
Hid  his  sad  face  amid  her  sunny  hair ; 
Hand  claspt  in  hand,  now  on  her  knee,  now  his, 
Until  their  sorrow  melted  into  bliss ; 
Such  bliss  as  innocence  alone  can  know, 
And  innocence  but  seldom  here  below. 
The  morning  now  grew  sultry ;  they  must  part ; 
The  boy  with  heavier,  she  with  lighter  heart : 
Not  that  she  loved  him  less  than  he  loved  her, 
But  she  had  suits,  and  sure  ones,  to  prefer  ; 
Babbo  had  always  minded  what  she  said. 
And  if  she  threaten'd  he  was  half-afraid. 
Wanted  she  figs  ?  the  hinds  were  near,  but  them 
She  call'd  not ;  he  must  mount  the  brittle  stem. 


"  Come,  idle  Babbo !  you  alone  can  reach 
To  the  top-branch ;  pull  down  that  yellow  peach : 
You  may  shake  down  some  mulberries,  if  you  will. 
But  mind  !  you  shook  the  last  upon  my  frill." 
And  now  she  said,  *'  Dear  Babbo !  I  would  go. 
But  poor  Guidone's  heart  kept  beating  so 
Against  my  bosom,  I  am  sure  *t  will  break 
If  I  do  go :  don't  let  me ;  for  his  sake." 
The  fiither  started  at  these  words,  and  said, 
'*  My  sweet  Lucia  I  never  be  afraid 
Of  breaking  hearts :  thou  hast  notstrength  enough, 
My  darling  child !  for  anything  so  tough." 
She  wiped  his  brow ;  for  it  was  moist.    *'  But 

BtUl 

(Laugh  as  you  may) "  said  she, "  I  'm  sure  it  will. 
I  would  not  break  it,  gracious  heaven !   not  I ! 
And  it  is  not  because  I  too  should  die  ; 
For  without  sweet  Guidone  all  my  life 
Would  be  one  sigh  :  beside  .  .  I  am  his  wife." 
She  smiled,  and  took  her  father  by  the  chin 
And  lookt  into  his  eyes,  nor  saw  within 
The   smouldering  fires  that   there   intensely 

glow*d, 
Nor  read  the  hour  of  quitting  her  abode. 

The  sun  has  risen :  and  three  horses  wait 
With  two  stout  horsemen  at  the  castle-gate. 
The  father  lifts  upon  the  iron-grey 
His  wondering  child,  and  all  three  ride  away. 

Seven  years  incessantly  there  wept  and  pra/d 
Before  Cristina's  shrine  one  pallid  maid. 
War  had  raged  round  the  city :  who  can  tell 
Of  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  what  thousands  fell  ? 
Hence  was  that  maid  so  pallid  :  she  must  know 
(If  her  life  pays  for  it)  the  weal  or  woe 
Of  her  Guidone :  not  another  yea^ 
Can  youthful  life  endure  such  doubt  and  fear. 
Another  year  might  see  her  blest  at  home. 
But  will  he  too,  will  her  Guidone  come  1 

Trusting  that  time  had  weakened  or  efiaced 
The  lines  that  love  with  in£&nt  hand  had  traced. 
Her  &ther  never  had  pronounced  the  name 
In  all  his  letters ;  but  when  last  he  came 
To  see  her  in  the  convent,  when  he  found 
That  nought  within  its  cloisters,  nought  around. 
Could  raise  from  heavy  grief  her  drooping  head. 
He  laid  his  hand  on  hers,  and  mildly  said, 
"  Lucia  I  they  have  told  you  then  1    The  brave 
Are  the  first  fruits  that  drop  into  the  grave." 
Lucia  heard  him  (and  scarce  heard  him)  speak. 
And  from  her  bosom  burst  nor  groan  nor  shriek. 
Nor  from  her  eyes  one  tear :  down  dropt  her  head, 
Down  dropt  her  beauteous  form. 

"My  child  is  dead!" 
The  £Gither  cried,  and  struck  his  brow,  and  cast 
His  arms  around  her:  the  young  nuns  aghast 
Stood  round ;  the  elder  rubb'd  her  temples  hard, 
And  prayed  the  while :  these  cares  had  their  reward. 
Homeward  the  &ther  hied,  and  finding  now 
His  child  in  safety,  bade  her  take  the  vow. 
Bereft  of  her  Guidone,  she  complied. 
How  willingly !  no  other's  future  bride. 
She  thought  her  prayers,  that  mom  and  night 

arise. 
Would  find  a  readier  entrance  to  the  skies ; 
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And  that,  if  he  had  aUin,  aa  warrior  most. 
Saint  Peter  would  release  him  was  her  trust ; 
Since  he  himself,  though  chided  by  his  Lord, 
Had  drawn,  and  dexterously  used,  the  sword. 
Need  was  there  now  for  arms,  more  need  than  when 
He  reared  his  boyish  crest  with  hardier  men. 
In  every  street  was  heard  the  indignant  ciy, 
"To  Palestine  1    Speed,  Christian  chivalry  I 
To  Palestine!    The  Soldan  hath  defiled 
The  sepulchre  that  holds  the  Virgin's  child." 
On  such  a  day,  and  only  on  this  one, 
Each  holy  votary,  each  secluded  nun. 
May  look  abroad  and  bless  the  banner  waved 
To  save  his  tomb  by  whom  our  souls  are  saved. 
There  stood  among  the  nuns  one  holier  maid 
And  sadder  than  them  all :  even  she  surveyed 
The  pious  arms.    But  what  above  the  rest 
Now  caught  her  eye  t     She  tum'd  and  smote  her 

breast. 
Had  not  the  bishop,  when  her  vow  she  vow^d. 
Before  the  altar,  wam'd  her  thus  aloud .  . 
"  Turn  not  thy  feet  toward  the  world,  nor  let 
Thine  eyes,  0  viigin,  by  man's  eyes  be  met** 
All  others  on  the  earth  were  nought  to  those, 
Souroes  of  all  her  joys  and  all  her  woes. 
Ah !  when  was  youth  to  gentle  maiden  dear 
Unless  he  caus'd  to  flow  Uie  frequent  tear ) 

Day  after  day  Guidone  sought  in  vain 
To  see  her  fiice,  or  even  her  veil,  again. 
Few  days  were  left :  he  never  saw  her  more. 
Pressing  his  brow  against  the  wall,  he  swore 
To  live  as  chaste ;  to  serve  the  saint  she  served ; 
Guidone  swore ;  Guidone  never  swerved. 
Whatever  be  the  fight>  by  land  or  sea, 
Wherever  there  was  danger,  there  was  he. 

Say,  generous  souls !  what  can  they  seek  beside 
Death,  speedy  death,  who  lose  a  promist  bride  1 
He  sought,  but  found  it  not :  a  worse  mischance 
Befell  Guidone :  broken  was  his  lance 
Deep  in  the  Paynim  foes :  they  raved  around. 
Many  cleft  down,  and  few  without  a  wound. 
To  chains  and  tortures  was  the  youth  consign'd ; 
Nor  chain  nor  torture  crusht  his  constant  mind. 

"  0  my  Lucia ! "  cried  he,  "  true  and  pure  f 
If  now  in  heaven,  thou  seest  what  I  endure. 
Strengthen  my  fidth,  Lucia  I  if  indeed 
The  heart  where  thou  art  ever,  strength  can  need. 
Pray  for  me,  to  the  only  maid  more  blest 
Of  all  above ;  thus  shall  my  spirit  rest 
But  if  thou  livest^  ma/st  Uiou  never  know 
The  torture  and  tiie  shame  I  undergo !  ** 

Worn  out  with  anguish,  slumber  most  profound 
Sank  brain  and  limb  stretcht  forth  along  the 

ground. 
When  he  awoke,  the  chains  were  on  his  feet, 
But  for  the  prison . .  the  cool  air  breath'd  sweet, 
Unlike  the  air  of  dungeons,  nor  less  bland 
Than  on  the  mom  when  last  he  held  her  hand. 
There  where  he  vowed  the  vow,  against  that 

wall 
Reclined  was  he,  and  then  he  heard  a  calL 
He  tum'd,  and  saw  Lucia. 

"  Art  thou  here  I 
Still  living  1  saint  most  holy  1  maid  most  dear ! " 


'<Hushr  said  that  gentle  voice:  "I  Uve  Uie 

true 
The  only  life,  and  could  not  live  for  yon. 
To  teach  our  tears  the  easiest  way  to  flow 
Is  the  best  wisdom  we  acquire  below. 
We  have  attained  it :  grief  and  hope  must  rest 
Upon  the  holy  Virgin,  ever  blest 
But  rise,  and  place  those  fetters  on  my  tomb ; 
The  hour  of  happier  meeting  soon  will  come.* 
He  rose ;  he  placed  them  there.   She  died  that 
day 
When  from  his  eyes  she  tnm*d  her  &ce  away. 


To  our  past  loves  we  oft  return. 

When  years  that  choked  our  path  are  past^ 
And  wish  again  the  incense-um 

Its  flickering  flame  once  more  to  cast 
On  paler  brows,  until  the  bourn 

Is  reacht^  where  we  may  rest  at  last 


Smiles  soon  abate ;  the  boisterous  throe 

Of  anger  long  burst  forth  : 
Inconstantly  the  south-wind  blows, 

But  steadily  the  north. 
Thy  star,  0  Venus  t  often  changes 

Its  radiant  seat  above ; 
The  chilling  pole-star  never  ranges. 

'TIS  thus  with  hate  and  love. 

cxxvn. 
I  will  not  call  her  fair. 
For  ihai  all  women  are. 
Shady  or  sunny,  dim  of  eye  or  bright : 
But  tell  me,  tell  me  where 
Is  one  of  tint  so  clear, 
Unless  it  may  be  one  who  bathes  in  upper  light 
The  fidr  above  their  kind. 
Shallow  of  heart  and  mind. 
Share  with  the  fragile  flower  and  sensdess  stone 
Their  richer  ^ts ;  we  find 
.  No  vestige  left  behind : 
She  moves  the  distant  breast,  and  fills  the  whole 
alone. 

oxxvm. 
Did  I  then  ask  of  you  why  one  so  wise 
Should  often  look  on  life  with  downcast  eyes, 
And  mar  sometimes  their  brightness  with  i 
teart 
The  vainer  and  less  gentle  are  more  gay. 
Over  the  level  wave  they  glide  away. 
And  little  know  what  hidden  rodu  are  near. 


"  Tou  mnst  give  back,**  her  mother  said. 
To  a  poor  sobbing  little  mud, 
"  All  the  young  man  has  given  yon. 
Hard  as  it  now  may  seem  to  do." 

"  *Ti8  done  already,  mother  dear ! "  ^ 

Said  the  sweet  girl,  "  So,  never  fear."  ^v. 

Mother,  Are  you  quite  certain  t  Gome,  recount 
(There  was  not  much)  the  whole  amount. 
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OiH,  The  locket :  the  kid  gloyea. 

Mother,  Go  on. 

OiH.  Of  the  kid  ^ores  I  found  but  one. 

Mother,  Never  mind  that    What  dae  ?    Pro- 
ceed. 
Ton  gave  back  all  his  traahl 

Girl  Indeed. 

Mother,  And  was  there  nothing  70a  would  saye  'i 

Cfirl.  Eyeiything  I  could  give  I  gave. 

Mother,  Tothelast  titUel 

OiH.  Even  to  that 

Mother,  Preelyl 

OiH  Mj  heaii  weai  pit-orpat 
At  giving  up ..  ah  me  I  ah  me  I 
I C17  80  I  can  hardly  see . . 
All  the  fond  looks  and  words  that  past> 
And  all  the  kisses,  to  the  last 


If  70U  please  we  11  hear  another. 
Timid  maid,  without  the  mother. 
Unless  yon  are  tired,  for  these 
We  must  travel  into  Greece. 
I  know  every  bay  and  creek ; 
Fear  no  pirate  in  the  Greek. 
Here  we  are,  and  there  is  she ; 
Stand  and  hide  behind  the  tree. 
She  will  (for  I  'm  grave  and  gray) 
Tell  me  all  she  has  to  say. 

Ouest,  Yiolet-eyed  little  maid ! 
Of  what  are  you  afraid  1 

Maid.  0 1  it  is  Dian's  spear. 
Sharp-pointed,  I  most  fear. 

Oueei.  So  then  you  would  prefer 
Venus,  I  think,  to  her  1 

Maid,  Tes ;  Y enus  is  so  good ! 
I  only  wish  she  would 
Keep  her  sad  boy  away 
Who  mocks  at  all  I  say. 

Ottesl,  What  could  he  then  have  heard  1 

Maid,  Don't  ask  me  . .  Every  word  f 

Ottest,  She  has  heard  me  ere  now. 
If  you  repeat  the  vow, 
I  will  repeat  it  too. 
And  that  perhaps  may  do : 
Where  there  is  only  one 
But  little  can  be  done. 

Maid.  Perhaps  tho' you  may  blame . . 
Ah  me !  I  am  all  flame. 

OueH.  With  love  1 

Maid,  No,  no ;  with  shame. 

OumL  Each  word  that  you  repeat 
Will  much  abate  the  heat 

Maid,  Well  then . .  I  pray. .  Don't  ask . . 
I  can  not  bear  the  task. 

OuesL  Of  all  the  queens  above 
Fear  most  the  queen  of  love. 
For  those  alone  she  cares 
Who  well  repeat  their  prayers. 

Maid,  0  then  I  must,  I  find, 
(But  do  not  look)  be  blind. 
Well,  well,  now  1  yOu  shall  hear ; 
But  don't  come  quite  so  near. 


*  Venus !  I  fear  thy  dove 

Is  somewhere  in  my  breast : 
Tes,  yes,  I  feel  him  move,    , 

He  will  not  let  me  rest. 
If  he  should  ever  go, 

I  fimcy  I  should  sink ;   ' 
He  &ps  and  wafts  me  so, 

I  think. .  what  do  I  thinki 

0  Venus  I  thou  canst  tell . . 
TiB  wicked  to  rebel !' 

'Twas  Love :  I  heard  him  speak. 
But  dared  not  turn  my  neck ; 

1  felt  his  torch  so  near 

And  trembled  so  with  fear        ' 

I  thought  I  should  have  died. 
OuesL  And  was  there  none  beside  1 
Maid,  The  goddess  in  white  stone 

And  one  young  man  alone, 

His  eyes  upon  the  ground, 

And  lost  in  thought  profound. 

Methinks  I  see  him  yet, 

And  never  can  forget : 

For  I  was  almost  glad 

To  see  him  look  so  sad. 

And  gravely  disapprove 

The  mockery  of  Love. 
OueH,  Should  Love  then  reappear, 

May  that  young  man  be  near. 

And  pray  the  queen  of  beauty 

•To  make  him  do  his  duty. 

• 

OXXXI. 

The  maid  I  love  ne'er  thought  of  me 

Amid  the  scenes  of  gaiety ; 

But  when  her  heart  or  mine  sank  low, 

Ah  then  it  was  no  longer  so. 

From  the  slant  palm  ^e  r^'d  her  head. 

And  kist  the  cheek  whence  youth  had  fled. 

Angels  !  some  future  day  for  this. 

Give  her  as  sweet  and  pure  a  kiss. 


All  poets  dream,  and  some  do  nothing  more. 

When  you  have  tum'd  this  paper  o'er. 

You  then  may  tdll  me,  if  you  please. 

Which  I  resemble  most  of  these. 

One  morning  as  outstretcht  I  lay. 

Half-covered  by  the  new-mown  hay, 

I  Baw  a  bird  high  over-head. 

And  round  him  many  smaller  fled. 

To  me  he  seem'd  a  hawk  or  kite. 
The  little  birds  (who  should  be  in  a  fHght, 
Yet  never  are,  as  you  must  oft  have  found) 

Flew  many  after,  many  round. 
Unable  at  full  stretch  to  keep 
My  eyes,  they  wearied  into  sleep  : 
And,  soon  as  I  had  Bank  upon  the  grass, 

I  saw  the  large  and  little  pass 
All  into  other  6hi^>eB ;  the  great  one  grew 
Like  Time;  like  full-grown  Loves  the  smaller 

flew; 
All  kept  their  course,  as  they  had  done  before ; 
tt2    , 
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Bat  soon  the  less  quite  yaniBht ;  he,  the  great, 

MoTed  on  in  slow  and  solenm  state. 
Until  I  thought  at  last  he  reacht  the  skies ; 
And  then  I  opened  (somewhat  late)  my  eyes. 


Neither  the  suns  nor  frosts  of  rolling  years 

Dry  up   the   springs  or  change  the  course  of 

tears. 
Sorrow  will  erer  mark  her  stated  days. 
Sacred  as  those  Religion  claims  for  praise. 


Why,  why  repine,  my  pensive  friend. 

At  pleasures  slipt  away  1 
Some  the  stem  Fates  will  never  lend, 

And  all  refuse  to  stay. 
I  tee  the  rainbow  in  the  sky. 

The  dew  upon  the  grass, 
I  see  them,  and  I  ask  not  why 

They  glkuner  or  they  pass. 
With  folded  arms  I  linger  not 

To  call  them  back ;  'twere  vain ; 
In  this,  or  in  some  other  spot, 

I  know  they  11  shine  again. 

cxxxv. 

Thou  whom  the  wandering  comets  guide,* 
0  turn  awhile  to  Yirtue's  side, 
Goddpss  by  all  adored !  and  deign 
Once  more  to  smile  on  rising  Spain. 
No  secret  pang  my  bosom  wrings 
For  prostrate  lords  and  captive  kings ;    ' 
I,  mighty  Power,  invoke  thy  aid 
To  Yalour  crost  and  Faith  betrayM. 
0  leave  the  marshal'd  ranks  of  war, 
Nor  blindly  ui^e  Bellona's  car. 
When  hearts  so  generous,  arms  so  brave. 
Resist  the  conqueror,  spurn  the  slave. 
And,  striking  home  for  equal  laws. 
Pray  Fortune  to  sustain  the  cause. 
Not  such  is  theirs  as  wafted  o'er 
The  crescent  and  the  crafty  Moor ; 
No  tears  for  vii^gin  honour  flow. 
No  faXher  calls  the  avenging  foe ; 
Napoleon  leads  no  fiedthless  host. 
Nor  tears  the  heart  that  trusts  him  most ; 
A  rescued  son,  a  prince  restored. 
Against  his  country  draws  the  sword. 
And  wily  priests  in  vengeftil  mood 
Surround  their  fires  wi&  dykes  of  blood : 
Turn  then,  0  Fortune,  and  sustain 
The  cause  of  Freedom  and  of  Spun ! 


Humblest  among  the  vernal  train. 
In  giddy  Flora's  gustfril  reign. 

Uplift,  uplift  thy  Umid  eyes ! 
The  violet  shuns  the  trying  hour, 
Soon  sheds  the  rose  its  fondled  flower. 

The  gaudy  tulip  flaunts  and  dies. 


When  Autumn  mourns  his  gloomy  end. 
When  rains  and  howling  blasts  descend. 

When  hill  and  vale  and  wood  are  bare. 
Before  my  path  thy  light  I  see. 
And  tho'  no  other  smiles  to  me. 

Thou  smilest,  here  and  everywhere. 
What  name  more  graoefrd  couldst  thou  chuse 
Than  Caledonia's  pastoral  Muse, 

Breath'd  in  the  mellow  reed  of  Bums  t 
Art  thou  not  proud  that  name  to  share 
With  her  from  whom,  so  passing  fiur. 

No  heart  unconquer'd  e'er  returns  1 

cxxxvn. 
Let  this  man  smile,  and  that  man  sigh 

To  see  the  wheels  of  Fashion  whirl ; 
Place  me  in  some  cool  arbour  nigh 

My  mild  and  modest  country  g^ ; 
Or  under  whitening  poplars,  high 

O'er  flirting  brooks,  that  glance  and  purl 
To  attract  such  flowers  as  peer  and  pry. 

My  mild  and  modest  countiy  girl ! 
"  Would  you  not  tire  there  1"  . .  no,  not  1. 

Acids  that  melt  the  richest  pearl 
Are  envy,  pride,  satiety. 

My  mild  and  modest  country  girl ! 
Power,  office,  title . .  up  they  fly 

Against  one  light  and  sunny  curl. 
That  plays  above  thine  azure  eye. 

My  mild  and  modest  country  girt 
Knighthood's  new  spur  the  squire  would  try, 

And  viscount  be  emblazon'd  earl  : 
Content  is  only  seated  by 

My  mild  and  modest  country  girl. 
Possession  kings  must  fortify 

With  moat  and  barbican  and  merl : 
Thine  dwells  in  fr^  security. 

My  mild  and  modest  country  girl ! 
Great  riches,  great  authority 

Turn  the  best-tempered  to  a  churl ; 
With  health  and  thee  no  crosses  lie. 

My  mild  and  modest  countiy  girl ! 
Tho'  Fame  and  Glory  to  the  sky         • 

Ambition's  wind-worn  flag  unfuri. 
With  thee  I  'd  live,  for  thee  I  'd  die. 

My  mild  and  modest  countiy  girl ! 

Thus  round  and  round  thee  busily 
Teaching  my  tinkling  rhymes  to  twiri, 

I  did  not  well  hear  thy  reply. 
My  mild  and  modest  countiy  girl !  * 

cxxxvm. 

Tou  hate  amid  the  pomp  of  prayer 
The  incense.    So  then  Beauty  hates 

What  wanns  for  her  the  cruder  air. 
Awakes  the  Graces,  soothes  the  Fates ! 


*  If  the  reader  haiany  curiosity  to  know  the  oHliB  of 
theee  trifling  venea,  they  were  oompoeed  on  the  mark 
of  a  icholar,  that  p«<l2a  in  its  ouee  ended  many  in  Latin, 
and  thmigirl  ended  none  In  oori,  tnm  the  impoiitMlitj 
of  finding  snoh  a  rhyme  aa  would  mit  the  mbiet^ 
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It  rises  with  soft  clouds  about  it. 
It  sinks,  and  melts  itself  away ; 

Fntyera  are  of  little  use  without  it. 
And  with  it  few  men  Tainly  pray. 


The  wisest  of  us  all,  when  woe 
Darkens  our  narrow  path  below. 
Are  childish  to  the  last  degree, 
And  think  what  is  must  always  be. 
It  rains,  and  there  is  gloom  around. 
Slippery  and  sullen  is  the  ground. 
And  slow  the  step ;  within  our  sight 
Nothing  is  cheerful,  nothing  bright 
Meanwhile  the  sun  on  high,  altho* 
We  will  not  think  it  can  be  so. 
Is  shining  at  this  very  hour 
In  all  his  glory,  all  his  power. 
And  when  the  cloud  is  past,  again 
Will  diy  up  eveiy  drop  of  rain. 


The  burden  of  an  ancient  rhyme 
Is,  **  By  the  forelock  seize  on  Time.** 
Time  in  some  comer  heard  it  said ; 
Pricking  his  ears,  away  he  fled ; 
And,  seeing  me  upon  the  road, 
A  hearty  curse  on  me  bestoVd. 
"What  if  I  do  the  same  by  thee? 
How  wouldst  thou  like  it  1 "  thunder'd  he, 
And,  without  answer  thereupon. 
Seizing  my  forelock . .  it  was  gone. 


Will  mortals  neyer  know  each  other's  station 
Without  the  herald  ?    0  abomination  ! 
Milton,  even  Milton,  rankt  with  living  men ! 
Oyer  the  highest  Alps  of  mind  he  miurches. 
And  far  below  him  spring  the  baseless  arches 
Of  Iris,  coloring  dimly  \si.e  and  fen. 


Bemind  me  not,  thou  grace  of  serious  mien  ! 
That  thy  fresh  beauties  are  but  frail  as  flowers ; 
Eloquent  lip,  and  lucid  eye,  and  all 
That  our  fond  senses  yainly  seize  upon 
And  can  not  hold ;  those  undulating  lights 
Baflling  our  aspirations,  casting  down 
Our  venturous  sight,  and  almost  our  desires. 
Beligion  too  comes  in  :  she  claims  a  right 
Of  audience ;  she  reproves  the  worshipper 
Of  earthly  image ;  such  she  calls  even  thee. 
I  bend  my  head  before  her,  nor  deny 
Her  potency  of  argument,  yet  gaze 
Incredulous  awhile,  and  only  say : 
"Pardon^  0  thou  from  Heaven !  who  knowest  best ! 
Stars,  if  composed  of  earth,  yet  still  are  stars, 
And  must  be  lookt  at  with  uplifted  eyes. 

OXLUI. 

Tell  me,  perverse  young  year ! 
Why  is  the  mom  so  drear  1 
Is  there  no  flower  to  twine  1 


Away,  thou  churl,  away ! 
'Tis  Boee's  natal  day. 
Reserve  thy  fh>wn  for  mine. 


0«  RBOXIVIlfO  ▲  BOOK  TO   WBITI  IN. 

Tost  in  what  comer  hast  thou  lain  % 
And  why  art  thou  come  back  again  1 
I  should  as  soon  have  thought  to  see 
One  risen  from  the  dead  as  thee. 
I  have  survived  my  glory  now 
Three  years ;  but  just  the  same  art  thou ; 
I  am  not  quite ;  and  three  years  hence 
I  may  have  lept  that  ugly  fence. 
Which  men  attempt  to  shirk  in  vain. 
And  never  can  leap  back  again. 
But  welcome,  welcome  I  thou  art  sent 
I  know  on  generous  thoughts  intent  ; 
And  therefore  thy  pale  cheeks  1 11  kiss 
Before  I  scribble  more  than  this. 


▲  81A-8HKLL  8PBAKS. 

Of  late  among  the  rocks  I  lay. 
But  just  behind  the  fretful  spray. 
When  suddenly  a  step  drew  near. 
And  a  man's  voice,  distinct  and  clear, 
Convey'd  this  solace . . 

"  Come  with  me, 
Thou  little  outcast  of  the  sea ! 
Our  destiny,  poor  shell,  is  one ; 
We  both  may  shine,  but  shine  alone  : 
Both  are  deprived  of  all  we  had 
In  earlier  days  to  make  u^  glad. 
Or  ask  us  why  we  should  be  sad : 
Which  (you  may  doubt  it  as  you  will) 
To  manly  hearts  is  dearer  stUL** 
I  felt,  ere  half  these  words  were  o'er, 
A  few  salt  drops  on  me  once  more. 


Often  I  have  heard  it  said 
That  her  lips  are  mby-red. 
Little  heed  I  what  they  say, 
I  have  seen  as  red  as  they. 
Ere  she  smiled  on  other  men. 
Real  rabies  were  they  then. ' 

When  she  kist  me  once  in  play. 
Rubies  were  less  bright  than  Uiey, 
And  less  bright  were  those  which  shone 
In  the  palace  of  the  Sun. 
Will  they  be  as  bright  again  1 
Not  if  kist  by  other  men. 


In  spring  and  summer  winds  may  blow. 
And  rains  fall  after,  hard  and  &st ; 

The  tender  leaves,  if  beaten  low. 
Shine  but  the  more  for  shower  and  blast. 
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Bat  when  their  &ted  honr  arrives, 

When  reapers  long  have  left  the  field. 
When  maidens  rifle  tum'd-up  hives, 

And  their  huit  jnice  fresh  apples  yield, 
A  leaf  perhaps  may  still  remain 

Upon  some  solitary  tree, 
Spite  of  the  wind  and  of  the  rain . . 

A  thing  you  heed  not  if  you  see . . 
At  huit  it  fells.    Who  cares  1  not  one : 

And  yet  no  power  on  earth  can  ever 
Beplace  the  fellen  leaf  upon 

Its  spray,  so  easy  to  dissever. 
If  such  be  love  I  dare  not  say,  ' 

Friendship  is  such,  too  well  I  know, 
I  have  ei\joy'd  my  summer  day ; 

'Tis  past ;  my  leaf  now  lies  below. 


ON  AECBTVIHQ  ▲  PORTRAIT. 

To  gaze  on  you  when  life's  last  gleams  decline. 
And   hold   your   hand,   to   the   last  dasp,   in 

mine . . 
Of  these  two  wishes,  these  my  only  two. 
One  has  been  granted,  gentle  maid,  by  you  : 
Were  thus  the  other  certain,  I  should  go. 
And  leave  but  one  man  happier  here  below. 


Beauty's  pure  native  gems,  ye  quivering  hairs ! 

Once  mingled  with  my  own. 
While  soft  desires,  ah  me  I  were  all  the  eares 

Two  idle  hearts  had  known. 
How  is  it>  when  I  take  ye  from  the  shrine 

Wliich  holds  one  treasure  yet, 
That  ye,  now  all  of  Nancy  that  is  mine. 

Shrink  from  my  fond  regret  1 
Te  leaves  that  droop  not  with  the  plant  that 
bore  ye. 

Start  ye  before  my  breath  1 
Shrink  ye  from  tender  Love  who  would  adore 

ye, 

0  ye  who  fear  not  Death ! 


SBHT  TO  A   LADT   WITH  FL0WSR8. 

Take  the  last  flowers  your  natal  day 

May  ever  from  my  hand  receive  I , 
Sweet  as  the  former  ones  are  they. 

And  sweet  alike  be  those  they  leave. 
Another,  in  the  year  to  come, 

May  offer  them  to  smiling  eyes ; 
That  smile  would  wake  me  from  the  tomb, 

That  smile  would  win  me  from  the  skies. 


Whatever  England's  fields  display. 
The  fidreet  scenes  are  thine,  Torbay ! 
Not  even  Liguria's  sunny  shore 
With  palm  and  aloe  pleas'd  me  more. 
Sorrento  softer  tale  may  tell, 
Parthenope  sound  louder  shell. 


Amalfi,  Ocean's  proudest  boast> 
Show  loftier  hills  and  livelier  coast. 
Where  Nereids  hear  the  nightly  flute, 
And  gather  fresh  such  morning  fruit 
As  hangs  within  their  highth,  and  shows 
Its  golden  gleam  thro'  glossy  boughs. 
But,  with  thy  dark  oak-woods  behind. 
Here  stretcht  against  the  western  wind 
The  sails  that  from  the  Zuyderzee 
Brought  him  who  left  our  fiithers  free, 
Tet  (shame  upon  me !)  I  sometimes 
Have  sighed  awhile  for  other  climes^ 
Where,  tho'  no  mariner,  I  too 
Whistled  aloft  my  little  crew : 
'Twas  now  to  spar,  'twas  now  to  fence, 
'Twas  now  to  fathom  Shakspeare's  sense. 
And  now  to  trace  the  hand  divine 
That  guided  Raffiiel's  feultless  line. 
And  Uien  we  wonder  who  could  raise 
The  massy  walls  at  which  we  gaze. 
Where  amid  songs  and  village  glee 
Soars  immemorial  Fiesole. 
At  kst  we  all  in  turn  decUre 
We  know  not  who  the  Cyclops  were. 
"  But  the  Pehisgians  I  those  are  true  1" 
"  I  know  as  much  of  them  as  you." 
"  Pooh !  nonsense !  you  may  tell  us  so ; 
Impossible  you  shoidd  not  know !" 
Then  plans,  to  find  me  out,  they  lay. 
Which  will  not  fiiil  another  day. 
England,  in  all  thy  scenes  so  feir. 
Thou  canst  not  show  what  chann'd  me  then ! 


With  rosy  hand  a  little  giil  prest  down 
A  boss  of  fresh-cullM  cowslips  in  a  rill : 
(Mten  as  they  sprang  up  agun,  a  frown 
Show'd  she  disliked  resistance  to  her  will : 
But  when  they  droopt  their  heads  and  shone 

much  less, 
She  shook  them  to  and  fro,  and  threw  than  by, 
And  tript  away.    "  Te  loathe  the  heaviness 
Ye  love  to  cause,  my  little  girls ! "  thought  I, 
"And  what  had  shone  for  you,  by  you  mnrt 

die." 


Yeiy  true,  the  linnets  sing 
Sweetest  in  the  leaves  of  spring : 
Tou  have  found  in  all  these  leaves 
That  which  changes  and  deceives, 
And,  to  pine  by  sun  or  star, 
Left  them,  felse  ones  as  they  are. 
But  there  be  who  walk  beside 
Autxmm's,  till  they  all  have  died. 
And  who  lend  a  patient  ear 
To  low  notes  from  branches  sere. 


CUV. 
ON  HAIR  FALUnO  OFF 


AFm  AH  iLums. 


Conon  was  he  whose  piercing  eyes 
Saw  Berenice's  hair  surmount  the  skies, 

Saw  Venus  spring  away  from  Mars 
And  twirl  it  round  and  fix  it  *mid  the  stars. 
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Then  eveiy  poet  who  had  seen 
The  glorious  sight  sang  to  the  youthful  queen. 

Until  the  many  tears  were  dried. 
Shed  for  that  hair  by  that  most  loTely  bride. 

Hair  fiu*  more  beauteous  be  it  mine 
Not  to  behold  amid  the  lights  divine. 

But  gracing,  as  it  graced  before, 
A  brow  serene  which  happier  men  adore. 


First  bring  me  Baffiiel,  who  alone  hath  seen 
In  all  her  purity  Hearen's  yiigin  queen, 
Alone  hath  felt  true  beauty ;  bring  me  then 
Titian,  ennobler  of  the  noblest  men ; 
And  next  the  sweet  Correggio,  nor  chastise 
His  little  Cupids  for  those  wicked  eyes. 
I  want  not  Rubens's  pink  puffy  bloom. 
Nor  Bembrandt's  glimmer  in  a  dusty  room. 
With  those,  and  Poussin's  nymph-frequented 

woods, 
His  templed  highths  and  long-drawn  solitudes 
I  am  content,  yet  fain  would  look  abroad 
On  one  warm  sunset  of  Ausonian  Claude. 


FABBWKLL  TO  ITALY. 

I  leave  thee,  beauteous  Italy  I  no  more 

From  the  high  terraces,  at  even-tide, 

To  look  supine  into  thy  depths  of  sl^. 

Thy  golden  moon  between  the  cliflf  and  me, 

Or  thy  dark  spires  of  fretted  cypresses 

Bordering  the  channel  of  the  milky-way. 

Fiesole  and  Yaldamo  must  be  dreams 

Hereafter,  and  my  own  lost  Affnco 

Murmur  to  me  but  in  the  poet's  song. 

I  did  believe  (what  have  I  not  believed  T) 

Weary  with  age,  but  unopprest  by  pain. 

To  close  in  thy  soft  clime  my  quiet  day 

And  rest  my  bones  in  the  Mimosa's  shade,  j 

Hope !  Hope !  few  ever  cherisht  thee  so  little  ; 

Few  are  the  heads  thou  hast  so  rarely  raised ; 

But  thou  didst  promise  this,  and  all  was  well. 

For  we  are  fond  of  thinking  where  to  lie 

When  every  pulse  hath  ceast,  when  the  lone  heart 

Can  lift  no  aspiration .  .  reasoning 

As  if  the  sight  were  unimpaired  by  death, 

Were  unobstructed  by  the  coflin-lid. 

And  the  sun  cheered  corruption  t    Over  all 

The  smiles  of  Nature  shed  a  potent  charm, 

And  light  us  to  our  chamber  at  the  grave. 


He  who  sees  rising  from,  some  open  down 

A  column,  stately,  beautifbl,  and  pure, 
Its  rich  expansive  capital  would  crown 

With  glorious  statue,  which  might  long  endure, 
And  bring  men  under  it  to  gaze  and  sigh 

And  wish  that  honoured  creature  they  had 
known. 
Whose  name  tJie  deep  inscription  lets  not  die. 

I  raise  that  statue  and  inscribe  that  stone. 


There  may  be  many  reasons  why, 

0  ancient  land  of  Kong-Fu-Tsi  I 
Some  fiftin  would  make  the  little  feet 
Of  thy  indweUers  run  more  fleet 
But  while,  as  now,  before  my  eyes 
The  steams  of  thy  sweet  herb  arise^ 
Amid  bright  vestures,  faces  fair. 
Long  eyes,  and  closely  braided  hair, 
And  many  a  bridge  and  many  a  barge, 
And  many  a  child  and  bird  as  large, 

1  can  not  wish  thee  wars  nor  woes . . 
And  when  thy  lovely  single  rose, 
Which  eveiy  mom  I  haste  to  see. 
Smiles  with  fresh-opened  flower  on  me, 
And  when  I  think  what  hand  it  was 
Cradled  the  nursling  in  its  vase, 

By  all  thy  Gods  I  0  ancient  land ! 
I  wish  thee  and  thy  laws  to  stand. 


TO  ORB  WHO  SAID  8HB  SHOULD  LOVI  AT  FIfiST  SIGHT. 

When  sea-bom  Yenus  guided  o'er 
Her  warrior  to  the  Punic  shore. 
Around  that  radiant  head  she  threw 
In  deep'ning  clouds  ambrosial  dew : 
But  when  the  T*yrian  queen  drew  near. 
The  light  pour'd  round  him  fresh  and  clear. 
Ill-stan'd  Elisa!  hence  arose 
Her  fiuthless  Joys,  her  sted&st  woes, 
Sighs,  that  with  Ufe  alone  expire. 
And  flames  that  light  the  funeral  pyre, 
0  Goddess !  if  that  peerless  maid 
Thou  hast  with  every  grace  array*d. 
Must,  Ustening  to  thy  gentle  voice, 
Fix  at  first  view  th'  eternal  choice . . 
Suspend  the  cloud  before  her  eyes 
Until  some  godlike  man  arise ; 
One  of  such  wisdom  that  he  knows 
How  much  he  wins,  how  much  he  owes; 
One  in  whose  breast  united  lie 
Calm  courage  and  firm  constancy ; 
Whose  genius  makes  the  world  his  own. 
Whose  glory  rests  in  her  alone. 


OR  AR  XOLIPSS  OF  THB  MOOR. 

Straggling,  and  faint,  and  fiunter  didst  thou  wane, 
O  Moon !  and  round  thee  all  thy  starry  train 
Came  forth  to  help  thee,  with  half-open  eyes. 
And  trembled  every  one  with  still  surprise. 
That  the  black  Spectre  should  have  dared  assaU 
Their  beauteous  queen  and  seize  her  sacred  veil. 


Beprehend,  if  thou  wilt,  the  vain  phantasm,  O 
Beason! 
Of  the  breast  we  have  lean'd  on,  the  hand  we 
havelinkt, 
That  dream  is  so  vivid  at  no  other  season 
As  when  friendship  is   ulent  and  love   is 
extinct. 
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OLXU. 
OH  8HAK8PEABK. 


In  poetry  there  is  but  one  supreme, 

Tho'  there  are  many  angels  round  his  throne. 

Mighty,  and  beauteous,  vhile  his  face  is  hid. 


There  is,  alas  (  a  chill,  a  gloom. 

About  my  solitary  room 

That  will  not  let  one  flowret  bloom 

Even  for  you : 
The  withering  leaves  appear  to  say, 
"  Shine  on,  shine  on,  0  lovely  May ! 
But  we  meanwhile  must  drop  away.** 

Light!  life!  adieu. 


Temissa !  you  are  fled ! 

I  say  not  to  the  de^, 
But  to  the  happy  ones  who  rest  below : 

For,  surely,  surely,  where 

Tour  voice  and  graces  are. 
Nothing  of  death  can  any  feel  or  know. 

Qirls  who  delight  to  dwell 

Where  grows  most  asphodel, 
Gather  to  their  calm  breasts  each  word  you  speak : 

The  mild  Persephone 

PUces  you  on  her  knee, 
And  your  cool  palm  smoothes  down  stem  Pluto's 

cheek. 


PRATER  OF  TBI  BBKS  TO  ALOIPHEON. 

There  was  a  spinner  in  the  days  of  old, 

So  proud,  so  bold. 
She  thought  it  neither  shame  nor  sin 
To  challenge  Palhis  to  come  down  and  spin. 
The  goddess  won,  and  forced  the  crone  to  hide  her 
Ugly  old  head  and  shrink  into  a  spider. 

The  bees  were  frightened,  for  they  knew 
Within  their  prudent  breasts  that  few 

Had  so  much  skill  as  they ; 
And  she  who  gave  the  olive  might 
Be  angry,  if  they  show'd  that  light 
As  pure  and  bright 

Could  shine  on  mortals  any  other  way. 

So  not  a  syllable  said  they  of  wax. 
But  cover'd  it  with  honey,  lest  a  tax 

Be  bud  upon  it  by  the  Powers  above. 
Another  goddess,  no  less  mighty 
Than  Pallas,  men  call  Aphi^te, 

The  queen  of  love. 

«  Honey  she  likes  and  all  things  sweet, 
And,  when  she  came  among  the  swarms. 
They  said,  ''0  thou  whence  love  hath  allitscharms ! 
Grant  him  who  saved  us  what  we  now  entreat 
'Tis  one  whom  we 
Are  used  to  see 
Among  our  thyme  and  ivy-flowers 
Throughout  the  matin  and  the  vesper  hours. 


Fonder  of  silence  than  of  talk ; 

Tet  him  we  heard  one  morning  say : 
'  Gardener !  do  not  sweep  away 
The  citron  blossoms  from  the  gravel-walk : 
It  might  disturb  or  wound  my  bees ; 
So  lay  aside  that  besom,  if  you  please.' 
He  for  whose  weal  we  supplicate  is  one 
Thou  haply  may*st  remember,  Alciphron. 
We  know  that  Pallaahas  lookt  down 
Sometimes  on  him  without  a  frown, 
Tet  must  confess  we  're  less  afraid 
Of  you  than  that  Hymettian  maid. 
Give  him,  0  goddess^  we  implore. 
Not  honey  (we  can  that)  but  more. 
We  are  poor  bees,  and  can  not  tell 
If  there  be  aught  he  loves  as  well ; 
But  we  do  think  we  heard  him  say 
There  is,  and  something  in  your  way. 

Our  stories  tell  us,  when  your  pretty  child 
Who  drives  ^ey  say)  so  many  mortals  wild. 
Text  one  of  our  great-aunts  until  she  stung ; 

Away  he  flew,  and  wrung. 
Stamping,  his  five  loose  fingers  at  the  smart. 

Ton  chided  him,  and  took  our  part 
May  the  cross  Tear,  fr-esh-wakened,  blow  sharp 

dust 
Into  their  eyes  who  say  thou  art  unjust** 


Tou  love  me ;  but  if  I  confess 
That  I  in  turn  love  you  no  less, 
I  know  that  you  will  glance  aside 
With  real  or  afi*ected  pride ; 
And,  be  it  true  or  be  it  feign'd. 
My  bosom  would  alike  be  pain*d. 
So  that  I  will  not  tell  you  now 
Whether  I  love ;  and  as  for  vow . . 
Tou  may  demand  it  ten  times  over. 
And  never  win  from  wary  lover. 
Mind!  if  we  men  would  be  as  blest 
For  ever  as  when  first  carest, 
We  must  excite  a  little  fear. 
And  sometimes  almost  domineer. 


One  morning  in  the  spring  I  sate 
Kicking  my  heels  upon  a  gate. 
The  birds  were  singing  all  around. 
And  cowslips  sunn'd  £e  sheeny  ground. 
And  next  to  me  above  the  post 
A  certain  shrub  its  branches  tost, 
Seeming  to  whisper  in  my  ear, 
"  Have  you  no  song  for  her  so  dear  t " 
Now  never  in  my  life  could  I 
Write  at  command ;  I  know  not  why. 
I  tried  to  write ;  I  tried  in  vain  ,* 
The  little  birds,  to  mock  my  pain. 
Sang  cheerily ;  and  eveiy  note 
Seem'd  rushing  from  a  clearer  throat 
I  was  half-mad  to  think  that  they 
So  easily  should  win  the  day. 
The  slender  shrub  I  thought  held  down 
Its  head  to  whisper  "  What  a  clown ! " 
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Stung  by  its  touch  and  its  reproof. 
And  saying,  '*  Keep  your  thorns  aloof/' 
Unconsciously  I  spoke  the  name. 
And  yerses  in  full  chorus  came. 


TO  LADT   OALDWSLL. 

Sophy !  before  the  fond  adieu 

We  long  but  shrink  to  say. 
And  while  the  home  prepared  for  you 

Looks  dark  at  your  delay. 
Before  the  graces  you  disclose 

By  fresh  ones  are  o'ershaded. 
And  duties  rise  more  graye  than  those. 

To  last  when  those  are  fiuied. 
It  will  not  weary  you,  I  know. 

To  hear  again  the  yoice 
First  heard  where  Amo*s  waters  flow 

And  Flora's  realms  rejoice. 
Of  beauty  not  a  word  haye  I 

(As  thousands  haye)  to  say, 
Of  yermeil  lip  or  azure  eye 

Or  cheek  of  blushful  May. 
The  gentle  temper  blessing  all. 

The  smile  at  Eny/s  leer, 
Are  yours;  and  yours  at  Pity's  call 

The  heart-assuaging  tear. 
Many  can  fondle  and  caress .  . 

No  other  haye  I  known 
Proud  of  a  sister's  loyeliness. 

Unconscious  of  her  own. 

OLXIX. 

To  write  as  your  sweet  mother  does 

Is  all  you  wish  to  do. 
Play,  sing,  and  smile  for  others,  Bosef 

Let  others  write  for  you. 
Or  mount  again  your  Dartmoor  grey, 

And  I  will  walk  beside. 
Until  we  reach  that  quiet  bay 

Which  only  hears  the  tide. 
Then  waye  at  me  your  pencil,  then 

At  distance  bid  me  stand. 
Before  the  cayemM  cliff,  again 

The  creature  of  your  hand. 
And  bid  me  then  go  past  the  nook, 

To  sketch  me  less  in  size  ; 
There  are  but  few  content  to  look 

So  little  in  your  eyes. 
Delight  us  with  the  gifts  you  haye. 

And  wish  for  none  beyond  : 
To  some  be  gay,  to  some  be  grave. 

To  one  (blest  youth !)  be  fond. 
Pleasures  there  are  how  clpse  to  Pain, 

And  better  unpossest ! 
Let  poetry's  too  throbbing  yein 

lie  quiet  in  your  breast 

CLXX. 

From  leaves  unopen'd  yet,  those  eyes  she  lifts. 
Which  never  youthfal  eyes  could  safely  view. 

"  A  book  or  flower,  such  are  the  only  gifts 
I  like  to  take,  nor  like  them  least  firom  you." 


A  voice  so  sweet  it  needs  no  music's  aid 
Spake  it,  and  ceast :  we,  offering  both,  reply : 

These  tell  the  dull  old  tale  that  bloom  must 
&de, 
This  the  bright  truth  that  genius  can  not  die. 


OHUSTMAS  HOLLY. 

Bethink  we  what  can  mean 
The  holly's  changeless  green. 

Unyielding  leaves,  and  seeds  blood-red : 
These,  while  the  smoke  below 
Curls  slowly  upward,  show 

Faith  how  her  gentle  Master  bled. 
Those  drop  not  at  the  touch 
Of  busy  over-much. 

They  shrink  not  at  the  blazing  grate ; 
And  the  same  green  remains, 
As  when  autumnal  rains 

Nurst  them  with  milky  warmth  of  late. 
The  stedfiist  bough  scarce  bends. 
But  hang  it  over  friends 

And  suddenly  what  thoughts  there  spring ! 
Harsh  voices  all  grow  dumb. 
While  myriad  pleasures  come 

Beneath  Love's  ever-widening  wing. 


In  age  the  memory,  as  the  ^e  itself. 
Sees  near  things  indistinctly,  far  thhigs  well. 
And  often  that  which  happen'd  years  ago 
Seems  sprung  from  yesterday,  while  yesterday's 
Fur  birth  lies  half-forgotten  and  deform'd. 


Various  the  roads  of  life ;  in  one 
All  terminate,  one  lonely  way. 

We  go;  and  "Ishegonel" 
Is  all  our  best  friends  say. 


OLXXIV. 


Something  (ah !  tell  me  what)  there  is 
To  cause  that  melting  tone. 

I  fear  a  thought  has  gone  amiss, 
Returning  quite  alone. 


Never  may  storm  thy  peaceful  bosom  vex. 

Thou  lovely  Exe  I 
O'er  whose  pure  stream  that  music  yesternight 

Pour'd  fresh  delight. 
And  left  a  vision  for  the  eye  of  Mom 

To  hfcugh  to  scorn. 
Showing  too  well  how  Love  once  led  the  Hours 

In  Youth's  green  bowers ; 
Vision  too  blest  for  even  Hope  to  see,  j 

Were  Hope  with  me ; 
Vision  my  fate  at  once  forbids  to  stay 
Or  pass  away. 
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OLXXVI. 


TOR  THB  ALBUM  OF  THE  DUOHESS  J>M  QUIOHB. 

Cliildren  I  while  childhood  lasts,  one  day 
Alone  be  less  your  gosh  of  play. 
As  you  ascend  that  cloven  steep 
Whence  Lend  o'erlooks  the  deep. 
And  watch  the  hawk  and  plover  soar. 
And  bow-winged  curlew  quit  the  shore. 
Think  not,  as  graver  heads  might  do, 
The  same  with  equal  ease  could  you ; 
So  light  your  spirits  and  your  forms. 
So  fearless  is  your  race  of  storms. 

Mild  be  the  sunbeams,  mild  the  gales. 
Along  Liguria's  pendent  vales. 
WheUier  from  changeful  Magra  sped 
Or  Tanaro's  unquiet  bed. 
Let  Apennine  and  Alpine  snows 
Be  husht  into  unwaked  repose, 
While  Italy  gives  back  again 
More  charms  and  virtues  than  remain. 
Which  Fiance  with  loftier  pride  shall  own 
Than  all  her  brightest  arms  have  won. 


No,  my  own  love  of  other  years  I 

No,  it  must  never  be. 
Much  rests  with  you  that  yet  endears, 

Alas !  but  what  with  me  1 
Could  those  bright  years  o'er  me  revolve 

So  gay,  o'er  you  so  fair. 
The  pearl  of  life  we  would  dissolve 

And  each  the  cup  might  share. 
Ton  show  that  truth  can  ne'er  deoay^ 

Whatever  fikte  befids ; 
I,  that  the  myrtle  and  the  bay 

Shoot  fr^sh  on  ruin'd  wall& 


The  brightest  mind,  when  sorrow  sweeps  across. 
Becomes  the  gloomiest ;  so  the  stream,  that  ran 
Clear  as  the  light  of  heaven  ere  autumn  closed. 
When  wintry  storm  and  snow  and  sleet  descend. 
Is  darker  than  the  mountain  or  the  moor. 

OLXXDC. 

Heron  I  of  grave  career !  whose  lordly  croaks 
Claim  as  inheritance  Bodryddan's  oaks, 

I  come  no  radical  to  question  rights : 
But,  one  word  in  your  ear,  most  noble  sir  t 
If  you  may  croak,  I  sure  may  sing,  to  her 

Who  in  my  voice,  as  in  your  own,  delights. 
"  Most  potent,  grave,  and    reverend  signor ! ' 

Heron! 
High  as  the  station  is  you  now  appear  on, 

I  see  you  perch  upon  it,  nor  repine : 
About  our  voice  we  may  perhaps  dispute. 
As  for  our  seat,  on  that  you  must  be  mute : 

Tours  but  a  Dryad  nus'd,  a  Grace  lais'd  mine. 


Life  (priest  and  poet  say)  is  but  a  dream ; 
I  wish  no  happier  one  than  to  be  laid 
Beneath  a  cool  ^yringa's  scented  shade, 

Or  wavy  willow,  by  the  running  stream. 


Brimful  of  moral,  where  the  dragon-fly. 
Wanders  as  careless  and  content  as  L 

Thanks  for  this  fiincy,  insect  king> 

Of  purple  crest  and  filmy  wing. 

Who  with  indifierence  givest  up 

The  water-lily's  golden  cup. 

To  come  again  and  overlook 

What  I  am  writing  in  my  book. 

Believe  me,  most  who  read  the  line 

Will  read  with  homier  eyes  than  thine ; 

And  yet  their  souls  shall  live  for  ever. 

And  thine  drop  dead  into  the  river ! 

Qod  pardon  them,  O  insect  king, 

Who  fancy  so  uiyust  a  thing ! 


Thou  pityest;  and  why  hidest  thou  thy  pitj  1 
Let  the  warm  springs  of  thy  full  heart  gush  forth 
Before  the  surface  cool :  no  fear  that  ever 
The  inner  fountain  a  fresh  stream  deny. 

OLXXzn. 
Absent  is  she  thou  loveet  t  be  it  so ; 
Tet  there  is  what  should  drive  away  Uiy  woe 
And  make  the  night  less  gloomy  than  the 
day. 
Absent  she  may  be ;  yet  her  love  appears 
Close  by;  and  thro'  Uie  labyrinth  of  the  ears 
Her  voice's  clue  to  the  prone  heart  makes 
way. 

CUCZXIIL 

Bightly  you  say  yon  do  not  know 
How  much,  my  little  maid,  you  owe 

My  g^uardian  care.    The  veriest  dunoe 
Beats  me  at  reckoning.    Pray,  permit 
My  modesty  to  limit  it. 

Nor  urge  me  to  take  all  at  once. 
Ton  are  so  young,  I  dare  not  say 
I  might  demand  from  you  each  day 

Of  a  long  life  a  lawful  kiss. 
I,  so  much  older,  won't  repine 
If  you  pay  me  one,  each  of  mine. 

But  be  exact;  begin  with  this. 
• 

CLXxznr. 
"  Do  you  remember  me  ?  or  are  you  proud  1 " 
Lightly  advancing  thro'  her  star-trimm'd  crowd, 

lanthe  said,  and  lookt  into  my  ^yes. 
"  A  yes,  a  yes,  to  both ;  for  Memory 
Where  you  but  once  have  been  must  ever  be. 
And  at  your  voice  Pride  from  his  throne  most 
rise." 


No  charm  can  stay,  no  medicine  can  i 
The  sad  incurable  disease  of  age ; 
Only  the  hand  in  youth  more  warmly  prest 
Makes  soft  the  couch  and  calms  the  final  rest 


Many  may  yet  recal  the  hours 
That  saw  thy  lover's  chosen  flowers 
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Kodding  and  dandng  in  the  shade 
Thj  dark  and  wavy  treBses  made : 
On  many  a  brain  is  pictured  yet 
Thy  languid  eye's  dim  riolet : 
Bat  who  among  them  all  foresaw 
How  the  sad  snows  which  never  thaw 
Upon  that  head  one  day  should  lie, 
And  loye  but  glimmer  from  that  eye  f 

oLxxxvn. 
Yea ;  I  write  yerses  now  and  then, 
Bui  blunt  and  flaccid  is  my  pen, 
No  longer  talkt  of  by  young  men 

As  rather  olerer : 

In  the  last  quarter  are  my  eyes. 
Tea  see  it  l^  their  form  and  size ; 
Is  it  not  time  then  to  be  wise  1 

Or  now  or  never. 

Fairest  that  ever  sprang  from  Eve ! 
While  'Hme  allows  the  short  reprieye. 
Just  look  at  me  I  would  you  believe 

'Twas  once  a  lover  1 

I  can  not  dear  the  five-bar  gate. 
Bat,  tiying  first  its  timber's  state, 
Clixnb  stiffly  up,  take  breath,  and  wait 
To  trundle  over. 

Thro'  gallopade  I  can  not  swing 

The  entangling  blooms  of  Beauty's  spring : 

I  can  not  say  the  tender  thing. 

Be 't  true  or  fiUse,  . 

And  am  beginning  to  opine 
Those  girls  are  only  half-divine 
Whose  waists  yon  wicked  boys  entwine 
In  giddy  waltz. 

I  fear  that  arm  above  that  shoulder, 
I  wish  them  wiser,  graver,  older, 
Sedater,  and  no  ham  if  colder 

And  panting  less. 

Ah  I  people  were  not  half  so  wild 
In  former  days,  when,  starchly  mild. 
Upon  her  high-heel'd  Essex  smiled 

The  brave  Queen  Bess. 

OLXXXVIII. 
TO  B.   F. 

No  doubt  thy  little  bosom  beats 

When  sounds  a  wedding  bell. 
No  doubt  it  pants  to  taste  the  sweets 

That  songs  and  stories  tell. 

Awhile  in  shade  content  to  lie, 

Prolong  life's  morning  dream, 
While  others  riK  at  the  first  fly 

That  glittera  on  the  stream. 

CLXZXIZ. 
TO  A  SPAVUL. 

Ko^  Dai^ !  Kfl  not  up  thy  ear. 
It  is  not  she  whoite  steps  draw  near. 


Tuck  under  thee  that  leg,  for  she 
Continues  yet  b^ond  the  sea. 
And  thou  may'st  whimper  in  thy  sleep 
These  many  days,  and  start  and  weep. 

0X0. 

True,  ah  too  true  f  the  generous  breast 

lies  bare  to  Love  and  Pain. 
May  one  alone,  the  worthier  guest, 

Be  yours,  and  there  remain. 

OXOL 
OR  SBBIHO  A  HAIR  OF  LUOBITIA  BOBGIA. 

Borgia,  thou  once  wert  almost  too  august 
And  high  for  adoration ;  now  thou'rt  dust. 
All  that  remains  of  thee  these  plaits  unfold. 
Calm  hair,  meandering  in  pellucid  gold. 


0«  MIONIORBTTI. 

Stranger,  these  little  flowers  are  sweet 
If  you  will  leave  them  at  your  feet, 
Enjoying  like  yourself  the  breeze. 
And  kilt  by  butterflies  and  bees ; 
But  if  you  snap  the  fragUe  stem 
The  vilest  thyme  outvalues  them. 
Nor  place  nor  flower  would  I  select 
To  nukke  you  serious  and  reflect 
This  heaviness  was  always  shed 
Upon  the  drooping  rose's  head. 
Tet  now  perhi^  your  mind  surveys 
Some  village  nudd,  in  earlier  days. 
Of  charms  thus  lost,  of  life  thus  set. 
Ah  bruise  not  then  my  Mignionette  f 

oxaii. 

In  his  own  image  the  Creator  made. 

His  own  pure  sunbeam  quicken'd  thee,  0 
man! 

Thou  breathing  dial  t  since  thy  day  began 
The  present  hour  was  ever  markt  with  shade  f 

oxorv. 

WBITTSH  ON  THE  aHIKB. 

SwifUy  we  sul  along  thy  stream, 
War-stricken  Bhine !  and  evening's  gleam 

Shows  us,  throughout  its  course. 
The  gaping  scars  (on  either  side. 
On  every  diff)  of  guilty  pride 

And  unavailing  force. 
Numberless  castles  here  have  frt>wn'd, 
And  cities  numberless,  spirennown'd. 

Have  fixt  their  rocky  throne ; 
Dungeons  too  deep  and  towers  too  high 
Ever  for  Love  to  hear  the  sigh 

Or  Law  avenge  the  groan. 
And,  &lser  and  more  violent 
Than  fraudful  War,  Beligion  lent 

Her  scourge  to  quell  the  heart ; 
Striking  her  pal^  into  Youth, 
And  tdling  Innocence  that  Truth 

Is  God's,  and  they  must  part 
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Henoe  nctim  crowns  and  iron  voyrs, 
Binding  ten  thousand  to  one  spouse. 

To  keep  them  all  from  sin ! 
Hence,  for  light  dance  and  merry  tale, 
The  cloister's  deep  and  stifling  veil, 

That  shuts  the  world  within. 
Away !  away !  thou  foulest  pest 
That  ever  broke  man's  inner  rest, 

Pouring  the  poison'd  lie 
How  to  thy  dragon  grasp  is  given 
The  power  of  Earth,  the  price  of  Heaven ! . 

Go !  let  us  live  and  die 
Without  thy  curse  upon  our  head. 
Monster  I  with  human  sorrows  fed, 

Lo !  here  thy  image  stands. 
In  Heidelbeig's  lone  chambers,  Rhine 
Shows  what  his  ancient  Palatine 

Received  from  thy  meek  hands ! 
France !  claim  thy  right,  thy  glory  claim. 
Surpassing  Rome's  immortal  fiune ! 

For,  more  than  she  could  do 
In  the  long  ages  of  her  toils. 
With  all  her  strength  and  all  her  spoils, 

Thy  heroes  overthrew. 
Crow,  crow  thy  cock  I  thy  eagle  soar. 
Fiercer  and  higher  than  before ! 

Thy  boasts  Uiough  few  believe. 
Here  &ithful  history  shall  relate 
What  Gallic  hauls  could  meditate 

And  Gallic  hands  achieve.  * 
Fresh  blows  the  gale,  the  scenes  delight, 
Anear,  afiu*,  on  plain,  on  hight ; 

But  all  are  far  and  vast : 
Day  follows  day,  and  shows  not  one 
The  weary  heart  could  rest  upon 

To  call  its  own  at  last. 
No  curling  dell,  no  cranky  nook. 
No  sylvan  mead,  no  prattling  brook. 

No  little  lake  that  stands 
Afraid  to  lift  its  fringed  eye 
Of  purest  blue  to  its  own  sky. 

Or  kiss  its  own  soft  sands. 
0 !  would  I  were  again  at  home 
(If  any  such  be  mine)  to  roam 

Amid  Lanthony's  bowers. 
Or,  where  beneath  the  alders  flow 
My  Arrow's  waters  still  and  slow, 

Doze  down  the  summer  hours. 


cxcv. 

MALVOLIO. 

Thou  hast  been  very  tender  to  the  moon, 
Malvolio  !  and  on  many  a  daffodil 
And  many  a  daisy  hast  thou  yeam'd,  until 
The  nether  jaw  quiver*d  with  thy  good  heart 
But  tell  me  now,  Malvolio,  tell  me  true. 
Hast  thou  not   sometimes   driven   from  their 
play 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


*  The  CMtle  of  Heidelberg,  the  mort  beuitifU  reddence 
in  the  world,  excepting  the  Alhambn,  wm  denxiUahed 
by  Loois  XIV. 


The  village  children,  when  they  came  too  near 
Thy  study,  if  hit  ball  raisM  shouts  around. 
Or  if  delusive  trap  shook  off  thy  muse, 
Pregnant  with  wonders  for  another  age  ? 
Hast  thou  sat  still  and  patient  (tho'  sore  prest 
Hearthwaid  to  stoop  and  warm  thy  blue-nail'd 

hand) 
Lest  thou  shouldst  frighten  from  a  frosty  £ue 
The  speckled  thrush,  raising  his  bill  aloft 
To  swallow  the  red  berry  on  the  ash 
By  thy  white  window,  three  short  paces  off  1 
If  this  thou  hast  not  done,  and  hast  done  that, 
I  do  exile  thee  from  the  moon  twelve  whole 
Calendar  months,  debarring  thee  frxun  use 
Of  rose,  bud,  blossom,  odour,  simile, 
And  furthermore  I  do  hereby  pronounce 
Divorce  between  the  nightingale  and  thee. 


WITH  AN  ALBUM. 

I  know  not  whether  I  am  proud. 
But  this  I  know,  I  hate  the  crowd : 
Therefore  pray  let  me  disengage 
My  verses  from  the  motley  page. 
Where  others  far  more  sure  to  please 
Pour  out  their  choral  song  with  ease. 
And  yet  perhaps,  if  some  should  tire 
With  too  much  froth  or  too  much  fire. 
There  is  an  ear  that  may  incline 
Even  to  words  so  dull  as  mine. 


My  serious  son !  I  see  thee  look 
First  on  the  picture,  then  the  book. 
I  catch  the  wiek  that  thou  couldst  paint 
The  yearnings  of  the  ecstatic  saint. 
Give  it  not  up,  my  serious  son  I 
Wish  it  again,  and  it  is  done. 
Seldom  will  any  fail  who  tries 
With  patient  hand  and  stedftut  eyes^ 
And  wooes  the  true  with  such  pure  sighs. 

oxovni. 

WRITTBlf  AT  MR.  RAWSOH*S,  WAS-WATEB  LAKB. 

Loneliest  of  hills !  from  crimes  and  cares  removed. 
Long  these  old  firs  and  quiet  roofe  protect ! 
Deepest  of  waters,  long  these. scenes  reflect ! 

And,  at  your  side,  their  lord,  the  well-beloved. 

For  modest  Wisdom,  shunning  loud  acdaim, 
Hears  Nature's  voice  call  thro'  it,  and  retreats 
To  her  repose  upon  your  mossy  seats. 

And  in  his  heart  finds  all  he  wants  of  Fame. 


I  pen  these  lines  upon  that  cyphered  cover 
(Gift,  I  will  answer  for  it,  of  some  lover) 

Which  you  have  open'd  for  me  more  than  once, 
And  when  you  told  me  I  must  write  therdn 
And  found  me  somewhat  tardy  to  begin, 

Call'd  me  but  idler,  tho'  you  thought  me  dunce. 

Ah !  this  was  very  kind  in  you,  sweet  maiden. 
But,  sooth  to  say,  my  panniers  are-  not  laden 
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With  half  the  wares  they  bore 

In  days  of  yore. 
Beside,  you  will  belieTe  me  when  I  say 

That  many  madcap  dreams  and  fiuicies. 
As  old  dame  Wisdom  with  her  rod  adrances 

Scamper  away. 

CO. 

GiTe  me  the  eyes  that  look  on  mine, 
And,  when  they  see  them  dimly  shine, 

Are  moister  than  they  were. 
Give  me  the  eyes  that  fain  would  find 
Some  relicks  of  a  youthful  mind 

Amid  the  wrecks  of  care. 
Give  me  the  eyes  that  catch  at  last 
A  few  faint  glimpses  of  the  past, 

And,  like  the  arkite  dove. 
Bring  back  a  long-lost  olive  bough. 
And  can  discover  even  now 

A  heart  that  once  could  love. 


Loved,  when  my  love  from  all  but  thee  had  flown, 
Come  near  me ;  seat  thee  on  this  level  stone; 
And,  ere  thou  lookest  o'er  the  churchyard  wall. 
To  catch,  as  once  we  did,  yon  waterfall. 
Look  a  brief  moment  on  the-  turf  between. 
And  see  a  tomb  thou  never  yet  hast  seen. 
My  spirit  will  be  sooth'd  to  hear  once  more 
Goodiye  as  gently  spoken  as  before. 


I  leave  with  unreverted  eye  the  towers 

Of  Pisa  pining  o'er  her  desert  stream. 
Pleasure  (Uiey  say)  yet  lingers  in  thy  bowers, 

Florence,  thou  patriot's  sigh,  thou  poet*s  dream ! 
0  could  I  find  thee  as  thou  once  wert  known. 

Thoughtful  and  lofty,  liberal  and  free  .' 
But  the  pure  Spirit  from  thy  wreck  has  flown. 

And  only  Pleasure's  phantom  dwells  with  thee. 


Summer  has  doft  his  hitest  green. 
And  Autumn  ranged  the  barley-mows. 

So  long  away  then  have  yon  been  1 
And  are  you  coming  back  to  close 
The  yearl  it  sadly  wants  repose. 


Where  Malvern's  verdant  ridges  gleam 

Beneath  the  morning  ray, 
Look  eastward :  see  Sabrina's  stream 

Boll  rapidly  away : 
Not  even  such  &ir  scenes  detain 
Those  who  are  cited  to  the  main. 
It  may  not  be  :  yet  youth  returns, 

Who  runs  (we  hear)  as  fast, 
And  in  my  breast  the  fire  that  bums 

She  promises  shall  last 
The  lord  of  these  domains  was  one 
Who  loved  me  like  an  only  son.* 


I  see  the  garden-walks  so  trim, 

The  house-reflecting  pond, 
I  hear  again  the  voice  of  him 

Who  seldom  went  beyond 
The  Roman  camp's  steep-sloping  side. 
Or  the  long  meadow's  level  ride. 

And  whyl    A  little  girl  there  was 

Who  fixt  his  eyes  on  home, 
Whether  she  roll'd  along  the  grass. 

Or  gates  and  hedges  clomb. 
Or  dared  defy  Alonzo^s  tale 
(Hold  but  her  hand)  to  turn  her  pale. 

"  Where  is  she  now  1 "    "  Not  ^  away." 
"As  brave  too  1 "    "  Yes,  and  braver ;" 

She  dares  to  hear  her  hair  turns  gray. 
And  never  looks  the  graver : 

Nor  will  she  mind  Old  TelUale  more 

Than  those  who  sang  her  charms  before. 

How  many  idle  things  were  said 
On  eyes  that  were  but  bright ! 

Their  truer  glory  was  delay'd 
To  guide  his  steps  aright 

Whose  purest  hand  and  loftiest  mind 

Might  lead  the  leaders  of  mankind.* 


OR   THE   DECEASE  OF   MBS.  ROSEHHAOBN. 

Ah  yes !  the  hour  is  come 
When  thou  must  hasten  home, 

Pure  soul !  to  Him  who  calls. 
The  God  who  gave  thee  breath 
Walks  by  the  side  of  Death,  ^ 

And  nought  that  step  appals. 

Health  has  forsaken  thee  ; 
Hope  says  thou  soon  shalt  be 

Where  happier  spirits  dwell. 
There  where  one  loving  word 
Alone  is  never  heard, 

That  loving  word,  faretoeU. 

oovi. 
How  many  voices  gaily  sing, 
"  0  happy  mom,  O  happyspring 
Of  life  r    Meanwhile  there  comes  o'er  me 
A  softer  voice  from  Memory, 
And  says,  "  If  loves  and  hopes  have  flown 
With  years,  think  too  what  griefe  are  gone  !** 

oovn. 

ON   A  VAOAKT  TOMB  AT   LLAKBBT>R. 

0  parent  Earth !  in  thy  retreats 

My  heart  with  holier  fervour  beats. 

And  fearlessly,  thou  knowest  well. 

Contemplates  the  sepulchral  cell. 

Guard,  parent  Earth,  those  trees,  those  flowers, 

Those  refuges  from  wintry  hours. 

Where  every  plant  from  every  clime 

BenewB  with  joy  its  native  prime. 


*  Fleetwood  Pftrkhunt,  of  Ripple  Court,  a  deeoendant 
ofthe  Flcetwoode,  the  Dormera,  and  the  Porteflcaea. 


*  Mr.  Roeenhagen  lost  hie  sight  hy  unremitted  labour 
in  the  pnhlio  aenrice.  He  was  private  secretary  to  two 
prime  ministers,  Peroeval  and  Vanaittart 
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Long  may  the  fiuie  o'er  thii  lone  sod 
Lift  its  meek  head  toward  its  God, 
And  gather  round  the  tomes  of  Troth 
Its  bending  elds  and  blooming  youth ; 
And  long  too  may  these  lindens  wave 
Cer  timely  and  untimely  graTe ; 
Baty  if  the  Tirtuons  be  thy  pride. 
Keep  this  one  tomb  nnooenpied. 


Who  smites  the  wounded  on  his  bed. 
And  only  waits  to  strip  the  dead  t 
Li  that  dark  room  I  see  thee  lurk, 
0  low  and  lurid  soul  of  Burke ! 
Begone !    ShaQ  ever  Southey's  head  lie  low 
And  unayenged  beneath  the  sayage  blowl 

No,  by  my  soul !  tho*  greater  men 
And  nearer  stick  the  envenom'd  pen 
Lite  that  breast  which  always  rose 
At  all  Man's  wishes,  all  Man's  woes. 

Look  from  thy  couch  of  sorrow,  look  around ! 

A  sword  of  thy  own  temper  guards  the  ground. 

If  thou  hast  ever  done  amiss, 

It  was,  0  Southey !  but  in  this  ; 

That,  to  redeem  the  lost  estate 

Of  the  poor  Muse,  a  man  so  great 
Abased  his  laurels  where  some  Qeoxges  stood 
Knee4eep  in  sludge  and  ordure,  some  in  blood. 

Was  ever  Genius  but  thyself 
Friend  or  befriended  of  a  Guelph  ? 
Who  then  should  hail  their  natal  days  1 
What  fiction  weave  the  cobweb  praise  1 
At  last  eomes  she  whose  natal  day  be  blest, 
And  one  more  happy  still,  and  all  the  rest ! 

But  since  thou  liest  sick  at  heart 
And  worn  with  years,  some  little  part 
Of  thy  hard  office  let  me  tiy, 
Tho'  inexpert  was  always  I 

To  toss  the  litter  of  Westphalian  swine 

From  under  human  to  above  divine. 
No  soil'd  or  selfish  hand  shall  bless 
That  gentle  bridal  loveliness 
Which  promises  our  land  increase 
Of  happy  days  in  hard-eam'd  peace. 

Grant  the  unpaid-for  prayer,  ye  heavenly  Powers! 

For  her  own  sake,  and  greatly  more  for  ours. 

Remember  him  who  saved  from  scathe 
The  honest  front  of  ancient  Faith; 
Then  when  the  Pontine  exhalations 
Breath'd  pestilence  thro'  distant  nations: 
Bemember  that  mail'd  hand,  that  heart  so  true, 
And  with  like  power  and  will  his  race  endue. 

ocix. 
What,  of  house  and  home  bereft, 
For  my  birthday  what  is  lefll 
Not  the  hope  that  any  more 
Can  be  blest  like  those  of  yore. 
Not  the  wish ;  for  wishes  now 
Fall  like  flowers  from  aching  brow. 
When  the  jovial  feast  is  past^ 
And  when  heaven,  with  clouds  o'ercast. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Strikes  the  colours  from  the  sosne. 
And  no  herb  on  earth  is  green. 
What  is  lea  me  after  all  1 
What,  beside  my  funeral  1 
Bid  it  wait  a  Utile  while. 
Just  to  let  one  thoughtfol  smile 
Its  aocustom'd  time  abide : 
There  are  left  two  boons  beside  . . 
Health,  and  eyes  that  yet  can  see 
Eyes  not  cold^  tnm'd  from  me. 


Under  the  hollies  of  thy  breezy  glade, 
Needwood,  in  youth  with  idle  pace  I  rode. 

Where  pebbly  riUs  their  varied  chirmp  made, 
Bills  whidi  the  fiiwn  with  tottering  knees  be- 
strode. 

Twilight  was  waning,  yet  I  eheekt  my  pace, 
Slow  as  it  was,  and  longer  would  remain ; 

Here  first,  here  only,  had  I  seen  the  face 
Of  Nature  free  fh>m  change  and  pure  from 
stain. 

Here  in  the  gloiy  of  her  power  she  lay. 
Here  she  rgoiced  in  all  the  bloom  of  health  ; 

Soon  must  I  meet  her  fkint  and  led  astray. 
Freckled  with  feverish  idiims  and  wasted 
wealth. 


Where  three  huge  dogs  are  ramping  yonder 

Before  that  villa  with  its  tower. 
No  braver  boys,  no  &ther  fonder. 

Ever  prolong'd  the  moonlight  ho«ir. 
Often,  to  watch  their  sports  unseen. 

Along  the  broad  stone  bench  he  lies, 
The  oleander-stems  between 

And  citron-boughs  to  shade  his  ^yes^ 

The  clouds  now  whiten  ht  away. 
And  villas  glimmer  thick  b^ow. 

And  windows  catch  the  quivering  ray. 
Obscure  one  minute's  space  ago. 

Orchards  and  vine-knolls  maple-propt 
Rise  radiant  round :  the  meads  are  dim. 

As  if  the  milky-way  had  dropt 
And  fill'd  Yaldamo  to  the  brim. 

Unseen  beneath  us,  on  the  right, 
The  abb^  with  unfinisht  front 

Of  checker'd  marble,  black  and  white, 
And  on  the  left  the  Dooda's  fonl 

Eastward,  two  ruin'd  castles  rise 

Beyond  Maiano's  mossy  mill. 
Winter  and  Time  their  enemies, 

Without  their  warder,  stately  stilL 

The  heaps  around  them  there  will  grow 

Higher,  as  years  sweep  by,  and  Idgher, 
Till  every  battlement  laid  low 

Is  seised  and  trampled  by  the  briar. 
That  line  so  ludd  is  the  weir 

Of  Roveszano  :  but  behold 
The  graceful  tower  of  Giotto  ihere. 

And  Duomo's  cross  of  freshen'd  gold. 
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We  cm  not  tell,  so  fiur  away. 
Whether  the  city's  tongue  be  mnte. 

We  only  hear  lome  lover  play 
(If  Bighfl  be  play)  the  ughing  flute. 


My  pretty  Marte,  my  winter  friend, 
In  these  bright  days  ought  thine  to  end  ! 
When  all  thy  kindred  fii  away 
£i\joy  the  genial  hours  of  May. 
How  often  hast  thou  play'd  witfr  me. 
And  lickt  my  lip  to  share  my  tea, 
And  run  away  and  tum'd  again 
To  hide  my  gloye  or  crack  my  pen. 
Until  I  swore,  to  check  thy  taunts, 
I  'd  write  to,  uncles  and  to  aunts. 
And  grandmama,  whom  dogs  pursued 
Bnt  could  not  catch  her  in  Uie  wood. 
Ah !  I  repeat  the  jokes  we  had, 
Tet  think  me  not  less  fond,  less  sad. 
Julia  and  Charles  and  Walter  grave 
Would  throw  down  every  toy  Uiey  have 
To  see  thy  joyous  eyes  at  eve. 
And  feel  thy  feet  upon  the  sleeve, 
And  tempt  thy  glossy  teeth  to  bite 
And  almost  hurt  them,  but  not  quite ; 
For  thou  didst  look,  and  then  suspend 
The  ivoiy  barbs,  but  reprehend 
WiUi  tender  querulous  tones,  that  told 
Thou  wert  too  good  and  we  too  bold. 
Never  was  malice  in  thy  heart, 
M  J  gentlest,  dearest  little  Marte  I 
Nor  grief,  nor  reason  to  repine, 
Ab  there  is  now  in  this  of  mine. 


Te  little  household  gods,  that  make 
My  heart  leap  lighter  with  your  play, 

And  never  let  it  sink  or  ache. 
Unless  you  are  too  fiur  away ; 

Eight  yean  have  flown,  and  never  yet 

One  day  has  risen  up  between 
The  kisses  of  my  earlier  pet. 

And  few  the  hours  he  was  not  seen. 

How  can'I  call  to  you  from  Rome  1 
Will  marrma  teach  what  habbo  said  % 

Have  ye  not  heard  him  talk  at  home 
About  the  city  of  the  dead  1 

Marvellous  tales  will  haiho  tell. 

If  you  don't  chisp  his  throat  too  tight, 

Tales  which  you,  Arnold,  will  love  weU, 
Tho'  Julia's  cheek  turns  pale  with  fright 

How,  swimming  o'er  the  Tiber,  Olelia 
Headed  the  rescued  virgin  train ; 

And,  loftier  virtue !  how  Cornelia 

Lived  when  her  two  brave  sons  were  shdn. 

This  is  my  birthday :  may  ye  waltse 
Till  mamma  cracks  her  beet  guitar ! 

Tours  are  true  pleamiree;  those  are  &lse 
We  wise  ones  follow  from  alkr. 


What  shall  I  bring  you  t  would  you  like 
Urn,  image,  glass,  red,  yellow,  blue. 

Stricken  by  Time,  who  soon  must  strike 
As  deep  the  heart  that  beats  for  you. 


The  leaves  are  filling ;  so  am  I ; 
The  few  late  flowers  have  moisture  in  the  eye ; 

So  have  I  too. 
Scarcely  on  any  bough  is  heard 
Joyous,  or  even  uigoyous,  bird 

The  whole  wood  through. 
Winter  may  come :  he  brings  but  nigher 
His  circle  (yearly  narrowing)  to  the  fire 

Where  old  friends  meet : 
Let  him ;  now  heaven  is  overcast, 
And  spring  and  summer  both  are  past, 

And  all  things  sweet 


The  day  returns  again 

Which  once  with  bitter  pain. 
And  only  once  for  years,  we  spent  apart     ' 

Believe  me,  on  that  day 

God  heard  me  duly  pray 
For  all  his  blessings  on  thy  gentle  heart : 

Of  late  a  cloud  o'ercast 

Its  current ;  that  is  past ; 
But  think  not  it  hung  lightly  on  my  breast : 

Then,  as  my  hours  decline. 

Still  let  thy  starlight  shine 
Thro'  my  lone  casement,  till  at  last  I  rest 


The  place  where  soon  I  think  to  lie. 
In  its  old  creviced  nook  hard-by 

Bears  many  a  weed  : 
If  parties  bring  you  there,  will  you 
Drop  slily  in  a  grain  or  two 

Of  wallflower  seed  1 

I  shall  not  see  it,  and  (too  sure!) 
I  shall  not  ever  hear  that  your 

Light  step  was  there ; 
But  the  rich  odour  some  fine  day 
Will,  what  I  cannot  do,  repay 

That  Uttle  < 


As  he  who  baskt  in  sunshine  loves  to  go 
Where  in  dim  coolness  graceful  laurels  grow; 
In  that  lone  narrow  path  whose  silent  sand 
Hears  of  no  footstep,  whUe  some  gentle  hand 
Beckons,  or  seems  to  beckon,  to  the  seat 
Where  ivied  wall  and  trellised  woodbine  meet ; 
Thus  I,  of  ear  that  tingles  not  to  praise, 
And  feet  that  weaiy  of  the  world's  highways. 
Recline  on  mouldering  tree  or  jutting  stone. 
And  (tho'  at  last  I  feel  I  am  alone) 
Think  by  a  gentle  hand  mine  too  is  prest 
In  kindly  wdcome  to  a  cahner  rest 
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Love  U  like  Echo  in  the  land  of  Tell,* 

Who  answers  best  the  indweller  of  her  bowers, 

Silent  to  other  yoices  (idly  load 

Or  wildly  violent)  letting  them  aroase 

Eagle  or  cayem'd  brute,  but  never  her. 


ON  RBOKITIKO  ▲  MORTHLT   ROSl. 

PsBstum!  thy  roses  long  ago. 

All  roses  fiu*  above. 
Twice  in  the  year  were  call'd  to  blow 

And  braid  the  locks  of  Love. 

He  saw  the  city  sink  in  dust, 

Its  rose's  roots  decay'd. 
And  cried  in  sorrow,  "  Find  I  must 

Another  for  my  braid." 

First  Cyprus,  then  the  Syrian  shore. 

To  Pharpar's  lucid  liU, 
Did  those  two  laige  dark  eyes  explore. 

But  wanted  something  stilL 

Damascus  fill'd  lus  heart  with  joy. 

So  sweet  her  roses  were ! 
He  cull'd  them ;  but  the  wayward  boy 

Thought  them  ill  worth  his  care. 

"  I  want  them  every  month,**  he  cried, 
"  I  want  them  every  hour . 

Perennial  rose,  and  none  beside. 
Henceforth  shall  be  my  flower.** 


Sweet  was  the  song  that  Youth  sang  once, 
And  passing  sweet  was  the  response ; 
But  there  are  accents  sweeter  far 
When  Love  leaps  down  our  evening  star, 
Holds  back  the  blighting  wings  of  Time, 
Melts  with  his  breath  the  crusty  rime, 
And  looks  into  our  eyes,  and  says, 
"  Come,  let  ns  talk  of  former  days.** 

\y 

OCXXI. 

Fate  I  I  have  askt  few  things  of  thee. 

And  fewer  have  to  ask. 
Shortly,  thou  knowest,  I  shall  be 

No  more :  then  con  thy  task. 

If  one  be  left  on  earth  so  late 

Whose  love  is  like  the  past. 
Tell  her  in  whispers,  gentle  Fate ! 

Not  even  love  must  last. 

Tell  her  I  leave  the  noisy  feast 

Oflife,aUttletired, 
Amid  its  pleasures  few  possest 

And  many  undesired. 

Tell  her  with  steady  pace  to  come 

And,  where  my  laurels  lie. 
To  throw  the  freshest  on  the  tomb, 

When  it  has  caught  her  sigh. 

*  There  !•  aald  to  be  Booh  an  echo  on  the  Lake  of  Lncerne. 


Tell  her  to  stand  some  steps  apart 

From  others  on  that  day. 
And  check  the  tear  (if  tear  should  start) 

Too  precious  for  doll  clay. 

OQzxn. 

TO  ▲  LADT  OH  OOMDTO  OF  AGE. 

Fear  not  my  frequent  verse  may  raise 
To  your  clear  brow  the  vulgar  gaze. 
Another  I  reserve  in  store 
For  day  yet  happier ;  then  no  more. 
Believe  O^outh's  happy  creed  •)  believe 
That  never  can  bright  moms  deceive ; 
That  brighter  must  arise  for  you 
Than  ever  the  proud  sun  rode  through. 
It  has  been  said,  on  wedlock-land 
Some  paths  are  thorny,  more  are  sand. 
I  hope  the  coming  spring  may  show 
How  little  they  who  say  it,  know. 
Meanwhile  with  tranqidl  breast  survey 
The  trophies  of  the  present  day. 
When  twenty  years  their  course  have  run. 
Anxious  we  wait  the  following  one. 
Lo  I  Fortune  in  full  pomp  descends 
Surrounded  by  her  host  of  friends. 
And  Beauty  moves,  in  passing  by. 
With  loftier  port  and  steadier  eye. 
Alas,  alas !  when  these  are  flown, 
ShaQ  there  be  nothing  quite  your  own  t 
Not  Beauty  from  her  stores  can  give 
The  mighty  charm  that  makes  us  live, 
Nor  shieldless  Fortune  overcome 
The  shadows  that  besiege  the  tomb. 
Tou,  better  guarded,  may  be  sure 
Tour  name  for  ages  will  endure. 
While  all  the  powerful,  all  the  proud. 
All  that  excite  the  clamorous  crowd. 
With  truncheon  or  with  diadem. 
Shall  lie  one  mingled  mass  with  them. 
Chide  you  our  praises  t    Tou  alone 
Can  doubt  of  glories  fiurly  won. 
Genius,  altho*  he  sddom  decks 
Where  beauty  does  the  softer  sex. 
Approaches  you  with  accents  bland. 
Attunes  your  voice,  directs  your  hand. 
And  soon  will  fix  upon  your  brow 
A  crown  as  bright  as  Love  does  now. 

ooxxni. 

Beauty  f  thou  arbitress  of  weal  or  woe 

To  others,  but  how  powerless  of  Uiy  own. 

How  prone   to   fidl  on  the  smooth  path,  how 

prone 
To  pUice  thy  tender  foot  on  the  sharp  flint 
And  bleed  until  the  evening  fitde  and  die ! 
I  see  thee  happy  now,  and  I  rejoice. 
As  if  thou  wert  {cdmoH  as  if !)  for  me  : 
But  thou  hast  tarried  with  me  long  enough. 
And  now  hast  taken  all  thy  gifts  away. 
How  various  and  how  changeful  is  thy  mien  f 
Various  and  changeful  as  the  neck  oif.doTes 
In  colour :  here  so  meek,  so  stately  there ; 
Here  festive,  and  there  sad ;  here,  tall,  erect. 
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Commanding;  there,  small,  alender,  bent  io 

yield. 
I  hare  obieiyd  thee  reeolute  and  bold 
And  itepping  forth  to  conquer,  and  thj  brow 
Rattling  its  laurel  o'er  the  myrtle  crown ; 
Beauty !  I  now  behold  thee  lower  thine  eyei 
And  throw  them  forward  on  the  ground,  while 

two 
Close  at  thy  side  interrogate  and  plead. 
Others  haTe  done  the  same,  but  those  were  met 
Calmly,  and  smiles  were  cast  indifferently 
Back  into  them ;  smiles  that  smote  eyery  heart, 
But  most  the  heart  they  foil  into  that  hour. 
It  pleas'd  me  to  behold  it :  we  all  loye 
To  see  a  little  of  the  cruelty 
We  could  ill  bear,  and,  when  we  read  o^  weep. 
Beauty  I  thou  now  art  with  that  innocent 
Who  seems  of  Love's  own  age,  and  Loye's  own 

power. 
Haply  ere  this  there  are  upon  the  earth 
Some,  by  all  hope  abandoned,  who  ascend 
The  hlghths  of  Himalaya;  some  who  fight 
Where  Napier's  foot  makes  Hindus  run  strait  on, 
And  Kyber  quails  beneath  his  eagle  eye ; 
While  others  bear  her  on  untiring  breast 
To  Zembla,  and  with  iron  that  often  breaks 
Eugraye  her  name  upon  eternal  ice. 

,    coxxry. 
▲  mothxr's  talk. 
I  neyer  knew  but  one  who  died  for  loye. 
Among  the  maidens  glorified  in  heaven 
For  tlds  most  pure,  most  patient  martyrdom. 
And  most  courageous.  If  courageous  he 
Who  graspt  and  held  the  Persian  prow  until 
Widded  by  desperate  fear  the  scymetar 
Gleamed  on  the  sea,  and  it  ran  red  below 
From  the  hand  sever'd  and  the  arm  that  still 
Threaten'd,  till  brave  men  drew  aside  the  brave; 
If  this  be  courage  (and  was  man's  e'er  more  T) 
Subllmer,  holier,  doth  God's  breath  inspire 
Into  the  tenderer  breast  and  f^Sler  form. 
Erect  when  Fortune  and  when  Fate  oppose. 
Erect  when  Hope,  its  only  help,  is  gone, 
Kor  yielding  till  Death's  friendlier  voice  says 

Brave  Eleusinian !  I  must  now  away 
From  thee  and  Greece ;  away,  to  milder  scenes, 
Not  milder  sufferings.  . 

In  my  ear  was  pour'd 
The  piteous  story  from  the  mother's  lips, 
Who  laid  her  hand  on  mine,  and  oftentimes 
With  idle  finger  moved  my  pliant  veins 
And  lookt  on  them,  nor  knew  on  what  she  lookt> 
As  her  sad  tale  went  on ;  for  she  had  found 
One  who  hath  never  dared  to  stir  from  giiei. 
Or  Interrupt  its  utterance  in  its  hour. 
Or  blusht»  where  child  was  lost»  to  be  a  child. 
Abruptly  she  began,  abruptly  closed. 

^Hewas  an  ensign,  and,  whatever  woes 
He  brought  on  me  and  mine,  a  good  young  man, 
Modeat  ii  speech  and  mannersy  fond  of  bodes, 
Such  as  we  find  in  all  thase  little  towns. 


And  ready  to  be  led  aside  by  love 
To  any  covert  with  a  castle  near. 
Or  cottage  on  the  river-side  or  moor, 
No  matter  which ;  the  comfortable  house 
And  street,  with  shops  along  it,  scare  off  love. 
I  am  grown  bitter  I  do  fear  me,  sir. 
In  talking  thus,  but  I  have  lost  my  child 
By  such  wild  fiiucies  of  a  wayward  world. 
Different  from  what  contented  us  erewhile. 
William  (he  told  me  I  must  call  him  so^ 
And  christian  names  methinks  not  ill  beseem 
The  christian,  and  bring  kindness  at  the  sound) 
William  dwelt  here  above,  not  long  before 
I  could  perceive  that  Lucy  went  away 
When  he  came  in  to  speak  to  me,  and  tried 
To  see  as  little  of  him  as  she  might 
I  askt,  had  he  offended  her;  she  said 
He  was  incapable  of  doing  wrong : 
I  blamed  her  for  her  rudeness ;  she  replied 
She  was  not  rude ;  and  yet  those  very  words 
Were  nearer  rudeness  than  she  ever  spake 
UntU  that  hour. 

Mouth  after  month  flew  by. 
And  both  seemed  lonely,  though  they  never  lived 
More  than  few  steps  asunder  ;•  I  do  think 
She  fled  from  love  and  he  strove  hard  with  it, 
But  neither  own'd  they  did.  He  often  came 
To  tell  me  something,  and  lookt  round  the  room. 
And  fixt  his  eyes  on  Uie  one  vacant  chair 
Before  the  table,  and  the  work  unroll'd. 
At  last  he  found  her  quite  alone,  and  then 
Avow'd  the  tenderest,  and  the  purest  love, 
Askt  her  consent  only  to  speak  with  me 
And  press  his  suit  thereafter :  she  declared 
She  never  could ;  and  tears  flow'd  plenteously. 
I  entered ;  nor  did  she,  as  many  do. 
Move  her  eyes  from  me  nor  abase  them  more. 
Neither  did  he,  but  told  what  he  had  said 
And  she  had  answer'd.    I  reproved  her  much 
For  ignorance  of  duty,  and  neglect 
Of  such  an  honour :  he  then  claspt  my  hand, 
And  swore  no  earthly  views  should  ever  turn 
His  eyes  from  that  bright  idoL 

'  May  I  hope. 
Sweet  Lucy  I  may  I  pause  from  my  despair 
I  should  say  rather . .  even  that  were  bUss . . 
Speak,  is  that  bliss  forbidden  ?'    She  replied, 
'  Tou  think  me  worthy  of  great  happiness, 
But  Fortune  has  not  thought  so ;  I  am  poor 
And  you  are  (or  you  will  be)  rich  :  tis  thus 
All  marriages  should  be ;  but  marriages 
Alone  are  suitable  that  suit  with  pride. 
With  pr^udioe,  with  avarice ;  enough 
If  dead  men's  names  have  hallowed  them,  if  warpt 
Alliances  besprinkle  them  with  dust, 
Or  herald  prime  and  furbish  them  anew. 
Tes,  they  must  please  all  in  two  fomilies, 
Excepting  those  who  many.    We  are  both 
Alike  God's  creatures,  but  the  World  claims  one. 
The  other  is  r^ected  of  the  World. 
Hated  I  well  could  be  for  loving  you. 
For  loving  me  yon  must  not  be  despised.' 
'Lucy  then  loves  me  I'  cried  the  youth,  'she 
loves  me !' 
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And  prest  her  to  his  heart,  and  seiz'd  her  hand, 
'  And  erer  will  I  hold  it  till  her  lips 
In  whose  one  breath  is  all  my  life  contained, 
Si^,  U  ia  thine,* 

Ah  !  'twere  bat  time  ill-spent 
To  follow  them  thro*  love ;  'twere  walking  o'er 
A  meadow  in  the  spring,  where,  eyeiy  step, 
The  grass  and  beauteous  flowers  are  all  the  same. 
And  ever  were  and  ever  will  be  so. 
But  now  the  season  was  at  hand  when  rush 
Lito  salt  water  all  whom  smokey  town 
Had  hardened  in  the  skin,  whom  cards  and 

dice 
Had  crampt,  whom  luxury  unstrung,  whom  dance 
From  midnight  into  sundiine,  and  whom  roots 
(Not  always  do  we  call  things  by  their  names 
So  aptly)  Bwoln  with  irksomeness  and  spite 
Vomited  forth  .  .  here  meet  they  all  again. 
Glum  and  askance,  the  closer  the  less  neigh- 
bours; 
And  those  who  late  were  chatty,  now  are  seen 
Primly  apart  like  hop-poles  without  hops, 
Lank,  listless,  helpless,  useless,  and  unloyely. 
Here  many  would  lay  out  their  happiness, 
And  many  be  content  to  waste  another's : 
Of  these  was  one  whose  name  shall  rest  untold ; 
Toung  is  he,  and  (God  aiding)  may  be  better. 
With  a  bright  ribband  and  a  horse  upon  it 
Full-gallop  . .  first  of  orders  I  surmise . . 
He  must  have  done  rare  service  to  his  king 
Before  he  wore  a  sabre  or  a  beard. 
To  win  all  this ;  but  won  it  all  he  had. 
And  wore  it  too  as  bravely. 

This  young  man 
Was  passing  thro'  our  town  towu^  the  coast^ 
Heedless  and  ignorant  (as  wiser  men 
And  better  may  have  been)  what  spirit  moves 
Upon  those  waters,  that  unpausing  sea 
Which  heaves  with  God's  own  image,  ever  pure, 
And  ministers  in  mightiness  to  Earth 
Plenty  and  health  and  beauty  and  delight ; 
Of  all  created  things  beneath  the  skies 
The  only  one  that  mortal  may  not  mar. 
Here  met  he  William,  whom  he  knew  at  school. 
And  showed  him  his  gay  lady,  and  desired 
That  William  would  show  his. 

With  gravity 
Did  William  listen,  and  at  last  confess 
Ties  fiir  more  holy  that  should  soon  unite 
With  him  a  lowly  maid. 

The  captain  heard 
Deridingly  his  chapter  of  romance. 
Such  did  he  call  it 

'  Introduce  me,  pray. 
To  the  fiiir  bride  elect' 

'  When  bride,'  said  he, 
*  And  proudly  then  ;  yes,  you  and  all  my  Mends.' 
So  fhr  I  know,  what  follow'd  I  know  not. 
Only  that  William  often  spent  the  day 
With  these  great  folks;  at  first,  when  he  re- 
turned 
He  was  more  fond  than  ever  of  my  child ; 
Soon  after,  he  came  hite  into  the  house. 
Then  hiter,  and  one  day,  'twas  Saturday, 


He  said  to  me  he  shonld  go  home  to  ask 
His  fiither^s  approbation  of  the  match. 
And  hoped,  and  doubted  not,  his  full  ccms^it 
Alas  I  I  knew  not  then  that  those  who  go 
For  this  consent  have  given  up  their  own. 
He  went . .  .  0  sir !  he  went ...  My  tale  is  told. 
He  wrote  to  me  .  .  but  I  have  said  it  all  .  . 
He  wrote  .  .  My  Lucy  caught  the  letter  up 
And  kist  it ;  read  it,  dropt  it  on  the  floor; 
Seiz'd  it  again,  again  with  eye  brim-full 
Lookt,  and  again  dropt  it,  deepondingly. 

0  sir  t  did  I  not  say  my  tale  is  told ! 

Twas  Sunday,  and  the  bells  had  nearly  done, 
When  Lncy  eaUad  to  mt,  aad  urged  my  haste: 

1  Hid  I  eould  not  leave  her ;  for  she  lookt 
Paler,  and  spoke  more  feebly ;  then  I  raved 
Against  the  fiilse  one  who  had  caused  her  death. 
She  caught  my  arm.  .  . 

'  No,  Lucy,  no ! '  cried  I, 
'  Not  death ;  you  yet  are  young  and  may  live  on 
These  many  years.' 

She  smiled,  and  thus  replied 
'  Hope  it  not,  mother !  lest  one  pang  the  more 
BefiUl  you !  wish  me  better  things  than  life ; 
But,  above  all,  sweet  mother !' . .  and  she  si^'d . . 
'  Think  not  I  die  for  William  and  for  love. 
Many  have  gone  before  their  twentieth  year. 
Mine  is  half  over ;  many,  now  in  bliss, 
Have  learnt  to  read  God's  will  at  earlier  dawn. 
And  crost  life's  threshold  strown  with  freshest 

flowers 
Trippingly  and  alert,  to  meet  a  friend, 
A  fother,  who  (they  knew)  awaited  them. 
Many  have  had  short  notice  to  quit  home, 
And,  when  they  left  it,  left  it  unprepared ; 
I,  mother,  I  have  been  two  years  in  dying. 
And  one  day  more :  should  ever  he  know  tins, 
'Twould  comfort  him  .  .  for  he  must  think  of  me. 
But  am  I  not  too  proud  for  one  so  near  .  .' 
She  would  not  say . .  I  shriekt  and  said  it 

death! 
She  preet  my  hand,  and  her  smile  sank  away. 
She  would  console,  I  would  not  be  consoled. 
'  0  let  me  think  then  I  may  die  for  him. 
But  say  no  more  to  pain  me  .  .  let  me  love. 
And  love  him,  when  I  can  not^  for  my  sake.' 
Slumber  came  over  her ;  one  fidnt  sob  broke  it ; 
And  then  came  heavier  slumber;  nought  brdke 

that." 
She  paus'd ;  I  too  sat  silent :  she  resumed  .  . 
For  Love  and  Sorrow  drop  not  at  the  grave 
The  image  of  the  cherisht  one  within. 
Too  confident  upon  her  strength  recall'd. 
She  would  have  mounted  into  brighter  days 
For  hours  when  youth  was  cool  and  all  things 

calm. 
Saying  to  me,  with  evener  voice  and  look, 
'*  Lucy,  when  last  you  saw  her,  was  a  child." 
"  And  is,  if  Angel  be,  a  child  again," 
SaidL 

She  claspt  her  hands  above  her  hflid 
And  rusht  away,  leaving  me  all  alone. 
The  chamber-door  stood  opeki,  and  her  brow 
1  Had  sunk  into  her  pillow^  but  no  rest 
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Was  there ;  she  sought  one  at  the  duskier  side 
Of  the  SMiie  hed,  o*er  which  (almost  to  touch) 
The  dim  resembhmoe  of  a  joyous  youth 
Shook  gently,  pendent  from  its  light-hair'd  chord. 
Nor  youth  nor  age  nor  virtue  can  aToid 


Miseries  that  fly  in  darkness  thro*  the  world. 
Striking  at  rsndom,  irremissably, 
Until  our  sun  sinks  thro'  its  wayes,  until 
The  golden  brim  melts  from  the  brightest  cloud. 
And  all  that  we  have  seen  hath  disappeared. 


My  guest !  I  hare  not  led  you  thro' 
The  old  footpath  of  swamp  and  sedges ; 

But .  .  mind  your  step .  .  you*re  coming  to 
Shingle  and  sheUs  with  sharpish  edges. 

Here  a  squash  jelly-fish,  and  here 
An  old  shark's  head  with  open  jaw 

We  hap  may  hit  on :  nerer  fear 
Scent  rather  rank  and  crooked  saw. 


Step  forward :  we  shall  pass  them  soon, 
And  then  before  you  will  arise 

A  fertile  scene ;  a  placid  moon 
Above,  and  star-besprinkled  skies. 

And  we  shall  reach  at  last  (where  ends 
The  field  of  thistles,  sharp  and  light) 

A  dozen  brave  and  honest  friends. 
And  there  wish  one  and  all  good-night 


Cerfoaming  with  rage 

The  foul-mouth'd  judge  Page 
Thus  questioned  a  thief  in  the  dock  : 

"  Didst  never  hear  read 

In  the  church,  lump  of  lead ! 
Loose  chip  from  the  deidl's  own  block ! 

'Thou  Shalt  not  steal  r"    "Yea,** 

The  white  chap  did  say, 
" '  Thau  shalt  not :'  but  thou  was  the  word. 

Had  he  piped  out  'Jem  Hewitt ! 

Be  sure  you  don*t  do  it>* 
I'd  ha*  thought  of  it  twice  ere  I  did  it,  my  lord.** 

ocxxvi. 

BXNT  WITH  POIlfS. 

Little  volume,  warm  with  wishes, 

Fear  not  brows  that  never  frown ! 
After  Byron's  peppery  dishes 

Matho's  mild  sldm-milk  goes  down. 
Change  she  wants  not,  self-conoenter^d. 

She  whom  Attic  graces  please. 
She  whose  Genius  never  enter*d 

Literature's  gin-palaces. 

ooxzvii. 

WBimil  OR  THB  VIB8T  LEAF  OF  AH  ALBUM. 

Pass  me :  I  only  am  the  rind 

To  the  rich  fruit  that  you  will  find. 

My  friends,  at  every  1^  behind. 

ooxxvm. 

ON  ANOTHBB. 

Why  have  the  Graces  chosen  me 
To  write  what  all  they  love  must  see  t 
I  can  not  tell  you  for  my  life. 
But  why  was  Venus  Vulcan's  wife  1 
The  reason  must  be  just  the  same ; 
My  verses  are  not  much  more  lame. 

ooxxix. 
One  leg  across  his  wide  arm-chair. 
Sat  Sinjf^ton,  and  read  Voltaiie ; 


And  when  (as  well  he  might)  he  hit 
Upon  a  splendid  piece  of  wil^ 
He  cried  :  "  I  do  declare  now,  this 
Upon  the  whole  is  not  amiss.** 
And  spent  a  good  half-hour  to  show 
By  metaphysics  why  *twas  so. 


The  D^vil,  when  he  made  believe 
The  pure  and  simple  soul  of  Eve, 

Was  scarcely  yet  thy  better  half. 
For  he  had  only  lied  and  smiled 
And  ruined  whom  his  arts  beguiled. 

Not  mockt  her  with  his  hellish  laugh. 

OOZXXL 

Touth  but  by  help  of  memory  can  be  sage : 
Wiser  by  losing  some  of  it  is  Age. 


1795. 
It  seems,  whenever  we  are  idle. 
We  call  for  saddle  and  for  bridle. 
And  girt  and  buckled  from  the  throne 
Let  others'  blood  to  cool  our  own. 
Wars,  where  nor  want  nor  danger  calls. 
Have  hung  with  tatters  half  St.  Paul's ; 
And  some  years  hence  this  courtly  &shion 
Will  hang  with  tatters  half  the  nation. 
The  thirsty  tribe  that  draws  the  sword 
For  water  less  than  fills  a  gourd. 
Is  wiser  in  my  humble  mind 
Than  men  who  only  fight  for  wind. 
And  merits  more  from  ssge  and  bard 
Than  Marlbro'  or  the  Savoyard. 

oozxxin.  f 

Whiskered  Furies !  boy-stuft  blouses ! 
Fanning  fires  on  peaceful  houses  f 
What  are  all  these  oaths  and  yells 
Belcht  from  thirty  million  hells  1 
Swagger,  scream,  and  petie  away ! 
Courage  now,  anon  dismay  I 

p  p  2 ^^ 
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Louis-Philip  I  rear  your  wbUb 
Round  these  madmen  and  their  brawls. 
Well  you  know  the  fiery  rout, 
And  what  rain  can  put  it  out 


OOZXZIT. 

I  raised  my  eyes  to  Pallas,  and  she  hught 

"  Goddess ! "  said  I,  "  pray  tell  me  why  1  ** 
"  Look  at  my  olive  with  a  sloe  ingraft ! 
Where  stood  your  Pericles,  five  scoundrels  set  ye 
(0  &ther  Zeus !)  on  Otho  and  ColettL" 
Then   said   she,  and   her   scornful   voice  grew 

meek, 
"Betum  thou   homeward   and   fbrget   thou 
Greek." 

ocxxxv. 

QUA&BEL. 

Afan.  Work  on  marble  shall  not  be. 
Lady  fair !  the  work  for  me : 
For  which  reason  you  and  I 
May  together  say  goodie. 

Lady.  Say  of  marble  what  you  will. 
Work  on  sand  is  vuner  still : 
For  which  reason  I  and  you 
Very  wisely  say  adim, 

ocxxxvi. 
€k>  on,  go  on,  and  love  away  I 
Mine  was,  another's  is,  the  day. 
Go  on,  go  on,  thou  fiUse  one  I  now 
Upon  his  shoulder  rest  thy  brow. 
And  look  into  his  eyes  until 
Thy  own,  to  find  them  colder,  fill. 

coxxxvn. 
Egg  strikes  on  egg  and  breaks  it ;  true ; 
But,  striking,  is  not  broken  too. 
Thus  while  one  smitten  heart,  a-fire. 
Gives  way,  the  other  is  entire. 

ocxxxvin. 
Ten  thousand,  flakes  about  my  windows  blow. 
Some  falling  and  some  rising,  but  all  snow. 
Scribblers  and  statesmen !  are  ye  not  just  so  1 

oxxxix. 

lADT  TO  LADY. 

Tell  me,  proud  though  lovely  maiden ! 
He  who  heaves  from  heart  o  erladen 
Verse  on  verse  for  only  you, 
What  is  it  he  hopes  to  do  1 

RXPLT. 

What  he  hopes  is  but  to  please. 
If  I  give  his  hand  a  squeeze, 
Silent,  at  the  closing  strain, 
Tell  me,  does  it  write  in  vain. 

OOXL. 

TO  LBIOH   HtTRT,  ON  AS  OXISSIOS  Dl  HI8   "  fSAST 

0»  THB  POITS." 

Leigh  Hunt  I  thou  stingy  man,  Leigh  Hunt ! 
May  Charon  swamp  thee  in  his  punt^ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


For  having,  in  thy  list,  foigotten 

So  many  poets  scarce  half  rotten^ 

Who  did  expect  of  thee  at  least 

A  few  cheese-parings  from  thy  Fead. 

Hast  thou  no  pi^  on  the  men 

Who  suck  (as  babes  their  tongues)  the  pen. 

Until  it  leaves  no  traces  where 

It  lighted,  and  seems  dipt  in  air. 

At  last  be  generous,  Hunt !  and  piythee 

Befresh  (and  gratis  too)  in  Lethe 

Yonder  sick  Muse,  surchaiged  with  pof^ieB 

And  heavier  presentaUon-copiea. 

She  must  grow  livelier,  and  the  river 

More  potent  in  effect  than  ever. 

ooxu. 

OLn  STTUL 

AureliuS)  Sire  of  Hungrinesses  I 
Thee  thy  old  friend  Catullus  blesses, 
And  sends  thee  six  fine  watercresses. 
There  are  who  would  not  think  me  quite 
(Unless  we  were  old  friends)  polite 
To  mention  whom  you  should  invite. 
Look  at  them  well ;  and  turn  it  o*& 
In  you  own  mind .  .  I'd  have  bat  fonr .  . 
Lucullusj  Cesar,  and  two  more. 

ocxLn. 

iriW  STTLB. 

I  very  much  indeed  approve 
Of  maidens  moderating  love 

Until  they've  twenty  pounds; 
Then  Prudence,  with  a  poet's  praise. 
May  loose  the  laces  of  their  stays. 

And  let  them  quest  like  hounds. 

Peggy»  my  theme,  twelve  years  ago 
(Or  better)  did  precisely  so ; 

She  lived  at  firmer  Spence*s ; 
She  scour'd  the  pantry,  milk'd  the  oowi^ 
And  answered  every  would-be  spouse, 

"D'ye  think  I've  lost  my  sensest" 
Until  the  twenty  pounds  were  safe. 
She  tiff 'd  at  Tim,  she  ran  from  Balph, 

Squire  nodded  .  .  deuce  a  curtsy! 
Sam  thought  her  mopish,  Silas  proud. 
And  Jedediah  cried  aloud, 

*'  Pray  who  the  devil  hurts  ye  T 
But  now  the  twen^  pounds  were  got^ 
She  knew  the  fire  to  boil  the  pot» 

She  knew  the  man  to  trust  to. 
I'm  glad  I  gave  this  tidy  lass 
(Under  my  roof)  a  cheerfbl  giass 

(Of  water)  and  a  crust  too. 
Although  the  sevoiteenth  of  Mi^, 
It  was  a  raw  and  misty  day 

When  Ebeneser  Smart, 
(The  miller's  hA  of  Boxholm-mill) 
Having  obtained  her  right  good-will 

And  prudent  virgin  hearty 
Led  her  to  church :  and  Joseph  Stead 
(The  curate  of  said  Boxholm)  read 

The  service ;  and  Will  San^ 
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(The  derk)  repeated  the  reeponae 
(They  after  him)  which  utter'd  onee 

Holds  &8t  two  plighted  hands. 
And  now  they  Mve  aside  the  weir. 
And  (on  my  ooneoienee)  I  declare, 

As  merrilly  as  larks. 
This  I  can  vouch  for :  I  went  in 
One  day  and  sat  upon  the  bin 

While  Peggy  hemm'd  two  sarks. 
I  do  not  say  two  sarks  entire. 
Collar  and  wristband ;  these  require 

(I  reckon)  some  time  more ; 
But  mainly  two  stout  sarks,  the  tail 
And  fore-flap,  stiff  as  coat  of  mail 

On  knight  in  days  of  yore. 
I  told  my  sister  and  our  maid 
(Anne  Waddlewell)  how  long  I  stayed  * 

With  Peggy :  'twas  until  her 
Dinner-time :  we  expect,  Itefore 
Eight  or  (at  most)  nine  months  are  o'er. 

Another  little  miller. 


8U0018TID  .B7  HOBACB. 

Nerer,  my  boy,  so  blush  and  blink. 
Or  care  a  straw  what  people  think, 
If  you  by  chance  are  seen  to  dally 
With  that  sweet  little  creature  Sally. 
Lest  by  degrees  you  sidle  from  her, 
111  quote  you  Ofid,  Horace,  Homer. 
If  the  two  first  are  loose,  there  still  is 
Authority  in  proud  Achilles; 
And  neyer,  night  or  day,  could  be  his 
Dignity  hurt  ij  dear  Briseis. 
Altho*  I  take  an  interest 
In  baring  you  and  Sally  blest^ 
I  know  those  ancles  small  and  round 
Are  standing  on  forbidden  ground. 
So  fear  no  riralry  to  you 
In  gentlemen  of  thirty-two. 


You  may  or  you  may  not  beliere 

That  soldiers  haye  been  known  to  thiere : 

The  question  is  not  settled  well 

By  what  I  am  about  to  iell. 

Frederick  the  Great  was  reigning,  when 

One  of  the  bravest  of  his  men 

Before  his  miyesty  was  call'd 

By  two  grave  priests,  and  sore  appall'd ; 

For,  in  despite  of  every  care,  he 

Took  jewels  from  the  Virgin  Mary ; 

And  on  his  person  stow'd  the  same 

Where  she  would  never  look,  for  shame. 

So  thought  he ;  but  each  wily  priest 

Would  search  the  wicked  knave  undrest. 

Down  dropt  the  jewels.    When  they  both 

Told  the  same  tale,  the  king,  tho'  loth 

To  hang  him,  very  justly  said, 

"  To-morrow,  I  am  much  afraid. 


The  soldier,  thus  accused,  must  bleed . . 
Without  your  pardon." 

"  No  indeed," 
Said  they. 

"My  others !"  said  the  king, 
"  Let  me  suggest  another  thing. 
Tou,  as  true  Catholics,  will  own 
Mary  can  fiivour  anyone." 
"  Beyond  a  doubt." 

"  And  sometimes  does  it 
Where  no  man  ever  could  suppose  it 
The  Virgin  may  have  bow'd  from  heaven. 
And  what  he  took  she  may  have  given  : 
For  ladies  always  love  the  brave. 
And  Mary  is  the  maid  to  save. 
I  can  but  order  that  no  suitor 
Accept  from  her  such  gifts  in  friture." 


An  English  boy,  whose  travels  lay 

In  Italy,  had  slept  at  night 
Sound  as  a  bishop  all  the  way. 

Till  suddenly . .  the  strangest  sight ! 
Above  the  upper  of  the  two 

Kear  ridges  of  old  Appennine, 
(Seemingly  scarce  a  good  stone-tlirow) 

A  lighted  globe  b^;an  to  shine. 
"  O  &ther !  &ther !"  cried  the  lad, 

"  What  wicked  boys  are  hereabout ! 
How  wild  !  how  mischievous !  how  mad ! 

Look  yonder !  let  us  put  it  out. 
I  never  saw  such  a  balloon 

So  near  .  .  that  olive  now  takes  fire ! 
The  com  there  crackles ! " 

"  'Tis  the  Moon," 

Patting  his  head,  replied  the  sire. 

OCXLVI. 

Metellus  is  a  lover :  one  whose  ear 

(I  have  been  told)  is  duller  than  his  sight 
The  day  of  his  departure  had  drawn  near ; 

And  (meeting  her  beloved  over-night) 
Softly  and  tenderly  Corinna  sigh'd : 

"  Wont  you  be  quite  as  happy  now  without  mer 
Metellus,  in  his  innocence  replied, 

"  Corinna !  oh  Corinna  1  can  you  doubt  me  ?" 


The  blackest  of  grapes,  with  a  footpath  hard-by. 
Should  scarcely  be  watcht  with  so  watchful  an 

eye 
As  that  kid  of  a  girl  whom  old  Iigon  has  made 
His  partner  for  life,  nor  ashamed,  nor  afraid. 


If  hatred  of  the  calm  and  good. 
And  quenchless  thirst  of  human  blood. 
Should  rouse  a  restless  race  again. 
And  new  Napoleons  scour  the  plain, 
Te  arbiters  of  nations,  spare 
The  land  of  BabeUus  and  Moli^, 
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But  swing  those  panthers  by  the  ears 
Across  the  grating  of  Algiers. 


MISCELLAKEOUa 


Pleasant  it  is  to  wink  and  sniff  the  fumes 
The  little  dainty  poet  blows  for  us, 
Kneeling  in  his  soft  cushion  at  the  hearth. 
And  patted  on  the  head  by  passing  maids. 
Who  would  discourage  himi  who  bid  him  offi 
Invidious  or  morose !    Enough,  to  say 
(Perhaps  too  much  unless  'tis  mildly  said) 
That  slender  twigs  send  forth  the  fiercest  flame. 
Not  without  noise,  but  ashes  soon  succeed. 
While  the  broad  chump  leans  back  against  the 

stones. 
Strong  with  internal  fire,  sedately  breathed, 
And  heats  the  chamber  round  from  mom  till 

night 

OOL. 
OOTTAGB  LSFT  FOR  LOVDOV. 

The  covert  walk,  the  mossy  apple-trees. 
And  the  long  grass  that  darkens  underneath, 

I  leave  for  narrow  streets  and  gnats  and  fleas. 
Water  unfit  to  drink  and  air  to  breathe. 


Come,  Sleep !  but  mind  ye !  if  you  come  without 
The  little  girl  that  struck  me  at  the  rout. 
By  Jove !  I  would  not  give  you  half-a^rown 
For  all  your  poppy-heads  and  all  your  down. 


Deep  forests  hide  the  stoutest  oaks; 
Hasels  make  sticks  for  market-folks ; 
He  who  comes  soon  to  his  estate 
Dies  poor ;  the  rich  heir  is  the  late. 
Sere  ivy  shaded  Shakspeare's  brow ; 
But  Matho  is  a  poet  now. 


PISVAHO  ARLOTTO. 

"  I  will  invite  that  merry  priest 
Arlotto  for  to-morrow's  feast,'* 
Another,  quite  as  merry,  said, 
"  And  you  shall  see  his  fun  repaid. 
When  dinner's  on  the  board,  we  'U  draw 
(Each  of  the  company)  a  straw : 
The  shortest  straw  shall  tap  the  wine 
In  cellar,  while  the  others  dine : 
And  now  I  '11  show  how  we  '11  contrive 
He  draws  the  shortest  of  the  five." 

They  learn  their  lesson :  there  are  few 
Good  priests  (where  eating  goes)  but  do. 
From  Helgabalus  ending  with 
Humour's  pink  primate  Sydney  Smith. 
Such  food  more  suits  them,  truth  to  speak. 
Than  heavy  joints  of  tough-grain'd  Oreek. 

Well ;  all  are  seated. 

"  Where 's  our  Chianti  1  *" 
Cries  one :  "  without  it  feasto  are  scanty. 


We  will  draw  lots  then  who  shall  go 
And  fill  the  bottles  from  below." 
They  drew.    Arlotto  saw  their  glee. 
And  nought  discomfited  was  he.  . 
Down-stairs  he  went :  he  brought  up  two. 
And  saw  his  friends  (as  fHends  should  do) 
Enjoying  their  repast,  and  then 
For  the  three  others  went  agun. 
Although  there  was  no  long  delay. 
Dish  after  dish  had  waned  away. 
Minestra,  liver  fried,  and  raw 
Delicious  ham,  had  plumpt  the  maw. 
Polpetti,  roird  in  anise,  here 
Show  their  fat  sides  and  disappear. 
Salame,  too,  half  mule's  half  pig^s, 
Moisten'd  with  black  and  yellow  figs ; 
And  maccaroni  by  the  ell 
From  high-uplifted  fingers  felL 
Garlic  and  oil  and  cheese  unite 
Their  concert  on  the  appetite. 
Breathing  an  odour  which  alone 
The  Udc  world  might  dine  upon. 

But  never  think  that  nought  remaina 
To  recompense  Arlotto*s  pains. 
There  surely  was  the  nicest  pie 
That  ever  met  Pievano's  eye. 
Full  fifty  toes  of  ducks  and  geese. 
Heads,  gizzards,  windpipes,  soakt  in  grease. 
Were  in  that  pie,  and  thereupon 
Sugar  and  salt  and  cinnamon ; 
Kid  which,  while  living,  any  goat 
Might  look  at  twice  and  never  know't ; 
A  quarter  of  griU'd  turkey,  scored 
And  lean  as  a  backgammon  board. 
And  dark  as  Saint  Bartholomew, 
And  quite  as  perfectly  done  through. 
Birds  that,  two  minutes  since,  were  quails, 
And  a  stupendous  stew  of  snails. 

"  Brother  Ariotto ! "  said  the  host, 
"  Here 's  yet  a  little  of  our  roast 
Brother  Arlotto  1  never  spare.** 
Arlotto  gaily  took  his  chair 
And  readily  fell  to :  but  soon 
He  struck  the  table  with  a  spoon. 
Exclaiming,  "  Brother !  let  us  now 
Draw  straws  again.    Who  runs  below 
To  stop  the  casks  1  for  very  soon 
Little  is  there  within,  or  none.** 
Far  flies  the  napkin,  and  our  host 
Is  down  the  cellar-stairs. 

"An  lost! 
Santa  Maria  I  The  Devil's  own  trick  I 
Scofier !  bUisphemer !  heretick  I 
Broaching  (by  all  the  Sunts)  five  casks  . 
Only  to  fill  as  many  flasks ! 
Methinks  the  trouble  had  been  small 
To  have  repkiced  the  plugs  in  all." 
Arlotto^eard  and  answer'd.    "  Ton 
Forgot  to  tell  me  what  to  do. 
But  let  us  say  no  more,  because 
We  should  not  quarrel  about  ttrvam. 
If  you  must  play  your  pranlu,  at  least 
Don't  play  'em  with  a  brother  priest." 
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OOLIY. 

Qod*8  UwB  declare 

Thou  shalt  not  swear 
^7  aught  in  heaven  above  or  earth  below. 

Uponmy  honour  I  Melville  cries ; 

He  swears,  and  lies ; 
Does  Melville  then  break  Ood's  commandment  1 

No. 


Does  your  voice  never  £ul  yon  in  singing  a  song 
So  fiilse  and  so  spiteful  on  us  who  are  young  1 
When,  buiy,  as  surely  as  you  are  alive 
We  are  seldom  inconstant  till  seventy-five,  - 
And  altho'  I  have  question'd  a  hundred  such  men. 
They  never  would  say  why  we  should  be  so  then. 
In  another  six  years  I  shall  know  all  about  it ; 
But   some  knowledge  is  vain,  and  we  do  best 
without  it. 


Clap,  dap  the  double  nightcap  on  1 

GifTord  will  read  you  his  amours. 
Lazy  as  Scheld  and  cold  as  Don ; 

&ieel,  and  thank  Heaven  they  are  not  yours. 


fipwiBS  sure  ni  bat-liavis. 
I  leave  for  you  to  disunite 

Frail  flowers  and  lasting  bays : 
One,  let  me  hope,  you  11  wear  to-night 

The  other  all  your  days. 

OOLVIII. 

"  I  'm  half  in  love,"  he  who  with  smiles  hath  said 

In  love  will  never  be. 
Whoe'er,  **  I  'm  not  in  love,"  and  shakes  his  head. 

In  love  too  sure  is  he. 

oouz. 
savBUB  WniTlR. 
Such  rapid  jerks,  such  rude  grimaces. 
Such  lengthened  eyes,  such  crumpled  &ces. 
Grinning  with  such  a  stress  and  wrench. 
One  fiuicies  all  the  world  is  French. 

OOLZ. 

I  remember  the  time  ere  his  temples  were  grey, 
AAd  I  frown*d  at  the  things  he'd  the  boldness  to  say, 
But  now  he  *s  grown  old  he  may  say  what  he  will, 
I  lang^  at  his  nonsense  and  take  nothing  ilL 

Indeed  I  must  say  he 's  a  little  improved. 
For  he  watches  no  longer  the  slily  beloved. 
No  longer  as  once  he  awakens  my  fears. 
Not  a  glance  he  perceives,  not  a  whisper  he  hears. 
If  he  heard  one  of  Ute,  it  has  never  transpired. 
For  his  only  delight  is  to  see  me  admired ; 
And  now  pray  what  better  return  can  I  make 
Than  to  flirt  and  be  always  admired  .  .  for  his 
sake. 


OOLZI. 

Pretty  maiden !  pretty  maiden ! 
Heavily  is  Tsing-Ti  laden 

With  one  love,  and  three-score  woes. 
Sweeter  than  the  herb  Tu-Iu, 
Or  the  flowering  Lan,  are  you  . . 

What  long  eyes !  and  what  small  nose  I 

Pretty  maiden !  pretty  maiden ! 

Sands  that  your  short  feet  have  stray'd  on 

Turn  to  musk  or  ambergrise : 
Every  other  girl's  seem  longer, 
Ay,  and  darker,  than  a  conger. 

And  they  only  make  me  sneeze. 
Pretty  maiden  t  pretty  maiden ! 
All  the  verses  ever  Uid  on 

Beauty's  tesrtray,  would  iaU  short 
Of  your  manifold  perfection . . 
And  alas  my  recollection 

Can  perform  but  little  for*t  I 
Pretty  maiden !  pretty  maiden ! 
Sadly  do  I  want  your  aid  in 

Summing  up  amount  so  rich : 
But  if  any  little  thing 
Should  escape  your  sigh-sore  Tsing 

Call  him  back,  and  show  him  which. 


"Fear  God ! "  says  Percival :  and  when  you  hear 
Tones  so  lugubrious,  you  perforce  must  fear : 
If  in  such  awfbl  accents  he  should  say, 
*'  Fear  lovely  Innocence ! "  you  'd  run  away. 

OOLXIII. 

Yesterday,  at  the  sessions  held  in  Buckingham, 
The  Beverend  Simon  Shutwood,&med  for  tucking 

And  capon  into  his  appointed  maw. 
Gravely  discust  a  dreadful  breach  of  law. 
And  then  committed  to  the  county  jail 
(After  a  patient  hearing)  William  Flail : 

For  that  he,  Fkul,  one  day  last  week. 

Was  seen  maliciously  to  sneak 

And  bend  his  body  by  the  fence 

Of  his  own  garden,  and  from  thence 

Abstract,  out  of  a  noose,  a  hare, 

Which  he  unhwfully  found  there ; 

Against  the  peace  (as  may  be  seen 

In  Bum  and  Blackstone)  of  the  queen. 

He,  qnestionM  thereupon,  in  short 

Could  give  no  better  reason  for  't> 

Than  that  his  little  boys  and  he 

Did  often  in  the  morning  see 

Said  hare  and  sundry  other  hares 

Nibbling  on  certain  herbs  of  theirs. 

Teddy,  the  seventh  of  the  boys, 

Counted  twelve  rows,  fine  young  savoys. 

Bit  to  the  ground  by  them,  and  out 

Of  ne'er  a  plant  a  1^  to  sprout : 

And  Sam,  the  youngest  lad,  did  think 

He  saw  a  couple  at  a  pink. 

"  Come ! "  cried  the  reverend,  "  come,  con- 
fess!" 
Fhiil  answered  "  I  will  do  no  less. 
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PusB  we  did  catch ;  pnBs  we  did  eat; 
It  was  her  turn  to  giye  the  treat. 
Nor  oTermuch  waa  there  for  eight  o*  us 
With  a  half-gallon  o'  potatoes : 
Eight ;  for  our  Sue  lay  sick  abed. 
And  poor  dear  Bessy  with  the  dead." 
"  We  cannot  listen  to  such  idle  words,** 
The  reverend  said.    "The  hares  are  all  my 

lord's. 
Have  you  no  more,  my  honest  friend,  to  say 
Why  we  should  not  commit  you,  and  straight- 
way]** 

Whereat  WiUPlaU 
Grew  deadly  pale, 
And  cried,  **  If  you  are  so  severe  on  me. 
An  ignorant  man,  and  poor  as  poor  can  be, 

0  Mister   Shutwood!    what  would  you   have 

done 
If  you  had  caught  Qod*s  blessed  only  Son, 
When  he  broke  off  (in  hmd  not  his,  they  say) 
That  ear  of  barley  on  the  Sabbath-day  1 
Sweet  Jesus !  in  the  prison  he  had  died. 
And  never  for  our  sins  been  crucified.** 
With  the  least  gouty  of  two  doe-skin  feet 
The  reverend  stampt^  then  cried  in  righteous 
.    heat, 
"  Constable !  take  that  man  down-stairs. 
He  quotes  the  Scripture  and  eats  hares.** 

coLxrv. 
Two  cackling  mothers  hatch  two  separate 

broods 
Of  patriots ;  neither  shall  infest  my  house. 

1  shun  the  noisier,  but  I  loathe  far  more 
Patriots  with  tags  about  their  carcases 
BedoUed  with  bits  of  ribbon  and  rag-lace, 
Or  dangling,  dainty,  jewel'd  crucifix 

The  pult  heart's  pride,  and  not  its  purifier. 
Limbs,  lives,  and  fortunes,  all  before  the  king,' 
Until  he  ask  the  haiard  of  the  same ; 
Then  the  two  broods  unite,  one  step,  one  voice, 
For  their  dear  country  in  its  sad  estate. 


Or,  better  than  the  Sinai  stone. 

To  grave  the  Ten  Commandments  an. 

ccLzvn. 
A  little  comet  of  dragoons, 
Immerst  in  gilded  pantaloons^ 

To  kiss  consenting  Helen  aim*d : 
He  raisM  his  head,  but  *twa8  so  low. 
She  cried,  (and  pusht  away  her  beau,) 
'  Qo,  creature  1  are  you  not  ashamed  1" 

OCIXTIIL 

Does  it  become  a  girl  so  wise^ 
So  exquisite  in  hiurmonies, 
To  ask  me  when  do  I  intend 
To  write  a  sonnet  t    Whati  my  friend  1 
A  sonnet  1    Never.    Bhyme  o'eifiowi 
Italian,  which  hath  scarcely  prose ; 
And  I  have  larded  foil  thAe-score 
With  wrte,  morte,  cuor,  amor. 
But  why  should  we,  altho*  we  have 
Enough  for  all  things,  gay  or  grave. 
Say,  on  your  conscience^  why  should  we 
Who  draw  deep  seans  along  the  sea, 
Cut  them  in  pieces  to  beset 
The  shallows  with  a  cabbage-net  t 
Now  if  you  ever  ask  again 
A  thing  so  troublesome  and  vain, 
^y  all  your  charms  I  before  the  mom. 
To  show  my  anger  and  my  scorn. 
First  I  will  write  your  name  a-top. 
Then  from  this  very  ink  shall  drop 
A  score  of  sonnets ;  eveiy  one 
Shall  call  you  star,  or  moon,  or  sun. 
Till,  swallowing  such  warm-water  vene, 
Even  sonnet-sippers  sicken  wone. 

ooixix. 

TO  H. 

Snappish  and  captious,  ever  prowling 
For  something  to  excite  thy  growlii^ ; 
He  who  can  bear  thee  must  be  one 
Gentle  to  beasts  as  Waterton. 


TO  THE  RIGHT    RBV.   FATHBR  IN  OOD    HVHET    LORD 
BISHOP  OF  BXKTIB. 

Baronial  apostolic  sir  t 

If  our  poor  limping  church  must  stir, 

I  who  am  zealous  for  your  order 

From  the  cope-point  to  bottom  border. 

And  lower  my  eyes  beforo  the  surplice. 

But  bear  most  roverence  whero  most  purple  is. 

Ready  my  very  soul  to  pawn 

Where  I  have  pinn'd  my  foith,  on  lawn. 

I  supplicate  you  to  advise 

Tour  children,  changing  their  disguise. 

They  put  on  one  that  does  not  show 

So  very  much  of  dirt  below. 

ooixvi. 
One  tooth  has  Mummius ;  but  in  sooth 
No  man  has  such  another  tooth  : 
Such  a  prodigious  tooth  would  do 
To  moor  the  bark  of  Charon  to. 


To  Rose  and  to  Sophy 
A  column  and  trophy 

Ascend  at  the  summons  of  viols  and  Antes, 
For  adding  to  day. 
On  the  coast  of  Torbay, 

To  the  Army  of  Mar^  a  hundred  recmits. 

OCLXXI. 

Sighs  must  be  grown  less  plentifol. 
Or  else  my  senses  are  more  dnlL 
Where  are  they  all  9    These  many  years 
Only  my  own  have  reacht  my  ( 


ooLxxn. 
Plants  the  most  beauteous  love  the  waier^s  brink. 

Opening  their  bosoms  at  young  Zepl^yr^  siglis. 

Maidens,  come  hither :  see  with  your  own  eyes 
How  many  are  trod  down,  how  many  aink. 
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ooLzxm. 
fnme  past  I  thought  it  worth  my  while 
To  hunt  all  day  to  catch  a  smile : 
Now  ladies  do  not  smile,  but  langh, 
I  like  it  not  so  much  by  half ; 
And  yet  perhaps  it  might  be  shown 
A  laugh  is  but  a  smile  full-blown. 

OOLXXtf. 

Each  year  bears  something  from  us  as  it  flies, 
We  only  blow  it  fiirther  with  our  sighs. 

OOLXXT. 

Idle  and  light  are  many  things  yon  see 
In  these  my  closing  pages :  blame  not  me. 
Howeyer  rich  and  plenteous  the  repast^ 
Nuts,  alm<md8^  biscuits,  wafers,  come  at  UsL 

OOLXXTI. 

In  wrath  a  youth  was  heard  to  say, 
"  From  girl  so  fiUse  I  turn  away. 
By  all  that*8  sacred,  ice  shall  bum 
And  suns  shall  freeze  ere  I  return.** 
But  as  he  went^  at  least  one  finger 
Within  her  hand  was  found  to  linger; 
One  foot^  that  should  outstrip  the  wind, 
(But  only  one)  drew  loads  b^iind. 

ocLxxyn. 

BIDDOHS  AHD  HBB  MAID. 

Siddom.  I  leaye,  and  unreluctant,  the  repast : 
The  herb  of  China  is  its  crown  at  last 
Maiden  I  hast  thou  a  thimble  in  thy  gear  1 

Maid.  Tes,  missus,  yes. 

Siddons.  Then,  maiden,  place  it  here. 

With  penetrated  penetrating  eyes. 

McUd,  Mine]  missus!  are theyl 

SiddoM,  Child  I  thou  art  unwise. 

Of  needles*,  not  of  woman's,  ^es  I  spake. 

Maid,  O  dear  me !  missus !  what  a  sadmistake  1 

Siddans,  Kow  canst  thou  tell  me  what  was  that 
which  led 
Athenian  Theseus  into  labyrinth  dread  1 

Maid,  He  never  told  me :  I  can*t  say,  not  I, 
Unless,  may-hap,  'twas  curiosity. 

Siddons,  Fond  maiden! 

Maid,  No,  upon  my  conscience, 

madam! 
If  I  was  fond  of  'em  I  might  hare  had  'em. 

SiddoM,  Avoid !  avannt !  beshrew  me  I  tis  in 
Tain 
Thai  Shakspeare's  language  germinates  again. 

OOLXXYin. 
LBTTIBrLAHD. 

SlaTeB-merchants,  scalpers,  cannibals,  agree . . 
In  LeUer-Umd  no  brotherhood  must  be. 
If  there  were  living  upon  earth  but  twain. 
One  would  be  Abel  and  the  other  Cain. 

OOLXXIX. 

Tve  never  seen  a  book  of  late 
But  there  is  in  it  palmy  iUUe, 


To  realm  or  city  yon  M>ply 
The  palm,  and  think  it  raised  thereby. 
Tet  always  does  the  palmy  crown 
On  every  side  hang  loosely  down. 
And  its  lank  shade  fidls  chiefly  on 
Bobber  or  reptile,  sand  or  stone. 
Compare  it  with  the  Titan  groves 
Where,  east  or  west,  the  savage  roves. 
Its  highth  and  girth  before  thism  dwindle 
Into  the  measure  of  a  spindle. 
Bui  often  you  would  make  it  bend 
To  some  young  poet,  if  your  friend. 
Look  at  it  first,  or  you  may  fit 
Tour  poet-friend  too  well  with  it 
The  head  of  palm-tree  is  m>-so. 
And  bare  or  ragged  all  below. 
If  it  suits  anything,  I  wist 
It  suits  the  archsBologist 
To  him  apply  the  palmy  state 
Whose  friiit  is  nothing  but  a  dale, 

OOLXXX. 
▲  MASK  OS  ▲  RDTO. 

Forster  f  yon  who  never  wore 
Any  kind  of  mask  before ; 
Yet,  by  holy  friendship !  take 
This,  and  wear  it  for  my  sake. 


I  would  give  something,  O  Apollo  f 
Thy  radiant  course  o'er  earth  to  follow. 
And  fill  it  up  with  light  and  song. 
But  rather  would  be  always  young. 
Since  that  perhaps  thou  canst  not  give, 
By  me  let  Uioee  who  love  me  live. 

ooLxxxn. 

OS  ▲  POKTBAIT. 

Dauber !  if  thou  shouldst  ever  stray 
Along  Idalia's  mosqr  way. 
Heedless  what  deities  are  there. 
And  whom  they  view  with  fondest  care, 
At  thee  for  this  shall  Yenus  pout> 
And  all  three  Graces  push  thee  out 

ooLxxxm. 
Alas,  how  soon  the  hours  are  over 
Counted  us  out  to  play  the  lover  t 
And  how  much  narrower  is  the  stage 
Allotted  us  to  play  the  sage ! 
But  when  we  play  the  fbol,  how  wide 
The  theatre  expands !  beside. 
How  long  the  audience  sits  befoie  ns  t 
How  many  prompters !  what  a  chorus ! 


Is  it  not  better  at  an  early  hour 

In  its  calm  cell  to  rest  the  weary  head. 
While  birds  are  singing  and  while  blooms  the 

bower. 
Than  sit  the  fire  out  and  go  starv'd  to  bedt 
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CCLXXXV. 
TO  JULIUS  HA&Sy  WITH  **  PERIOLIS  AND  ASPABIA.** 

Julius,  of  three  rare  brothers,  my  fast  Mends^ 
The  latest  known  to  me !  Aspasia  comes 
With  him,  high-helmeted  and  trumpet-tongued. 
Who  loyed  her.  Well  thou  knowest  all  his  worth, 
Valuing  him  most  for  trophies  rear'd  to  Peace, 
For  generous  friendships,  like  thy  own,  for  Arts 
Ennobled  by  protection,  not  debased. 
Hence,  worthless  ones !  throne-cushions,  puft,  inert. 
Verminous,  who  degrade  with  patronage 
Bargained  for,  ere  dealt  out !    The  stone  that  flew 
In  splinters  from  the  chisel  when  the  hand 
Of  Phidias  wielded  it,  the  chips  of  stone     * 
Weigh  with  me  more  than  they  do.  To  thy  house 
Comes  Pericles.    Receive  the  friend  of  him 
Whose  horses  started  from  the  Parthenon 
To  traverse  seas  and  neigh  upon  our  strand. 
From  pleasant  Italy  my  varied  page. 
Where  many  men  and  many  ages  meet, 
Julius !  thy  friendly  hand  long  since  received. 
Accept  my  last  of  labours  and  of  thanks. 
He  who  held  mute  the  joyous  and  the  wise 
With  wit  and  eloqjaence,  whose  tomb  (afar 
From  all  his  friends  and  all  his  countrymen) 
Saddens  the  light  Palermo,  to  thy  care 
Consign'd  it ;  knowing  that  whate'er  is  great 
Needs  not  the  looming  of  a  darker  age, 
Nor  knightly  mail  nor  scymetar  begemm'd. 
Stepping  o'er  all  this  lumber,  where  the  steel 
Is  shell'd  with  rust,  and  the  thin  gold  worm'd  out 
From  its  meandering  waves,  he  took  the  scroll. 
And  read  aloud  what  sage  and  poet  spake 
In  sunnier  climes ;  thou  heardest  it  well  pleasM ; 
For  Truth  fit>m  conflict  rises  more  elate 
And  lifts  a  brighter  torch,  beheld  by  more. 
Call'd  to  befriend  me  by  fraternal  love. 
Thou  pausedst  in  thy  vigorous  inarch  amid 
The  German  forests  of  wide-branching  thought, 
Deep,  intricate,  whence  voices  shook  all  France, 
Whence  Blucher*s  soldiers  heard  the  trumpet- 
tongue 
And  knew  the  footstep  of  Tyrtaoan  Amdt. 

OOLXXXVT. 
TO  SOUTHET. 

There  are  who  teach  us  that  the  depths  of  thought 

Engulph  the  poet;  that  irregular 

Is  every  greater  one.    Go,  Southey !  mount 

Up  to  these  teachers ;  ask,  submissively. 

Who  so  proportioned  as  the  lord  of  day] 

Tet  mortab  see  his  stedfast  stately  course 

And  lower  their  eyes  before  him.    Fools  gaze  up 

Amazed  at  daring  flights.    Does  Homer  soar 

As  hawks  and  kites  and  weaker  swallows  do  1 

He  knows  the  swineherd ;  he  plants  apple-trees 

Amid  Alcinous's  cypresses ; 

He  covers  with  his  aged  black-veinM  hand 

The  plumy  crest  that  frightened  and  made  cling 

To  its  fond-mother  the  ill-&ted  child ; 


He  walks  along  Olympus  with  the  Gods,  * 
Complacently  and  calmly,  as  along 
The  sands  where  Simdis  glides  into  the  sea. 
They  who  step  high  and  swing  their  arms,  soon 

tire. 
The  gCorious  Theban  then  f 

The  sage  frt>m  Thebes, 
Who  sang  his  wisdom  when  the  strife  of  cars 
And  combatants  had  paus'd,  deserves  more  praise 
Than  this  untrue  one,  fitter  for  the  weak. 
Who  by  the  lightest  breezes  are  borne  up 
And  with  the  dust  and  straws  are  swept  away ; 
Who  foncy  they  are  carried  £Etf-  aloft 
When  nothing  quite  distinctly  the^y  descry. 
Having  lost  ail  self-guidance.    But  strong  men 
Are  strongest  with  their  feet  upon  the  ground. 
Light-bodied  Fancy,  Fancy  plover-winged, 
DnwB  some  away  firom  ciUture  to  dry  downs 
Where  none  but  insects  find  their  nutriment ; 
There  let  us  leave  them  to  their  sleep  and  dreams. 

Great  is  that  poet,  great  is  he  alone. 
Who  rises  o'er  the  creatures  of  the  earth, 
Tet  only  where  Ms  eye  may  well  discern 
The  various  movements  of  the  human  heart, 
And  how  each  mortal  differs  frt)m  the  rest. 
Although  he  struggle  hard  with  Poverty, 
He  dares  assort  his  just  prerogative 
To  stand  above  all  perishable  things, 
Proclaiming  tkU  shall  live,  and  tkU  shall  die. 


Once,  and  once  only,  have  I  seen  thy  &oe, 
Elia  1  once  only  has  thy  tripping  tongue 
Run  o*er  my  breast,  yet  never  has  been  left 
Impression  on  it  stronger  or  more  sweet 
Cordial  old  man !  what  youth  was  in  thy  yeaiSy 
What  wisdom  in  thy  levity,  what  truth 
In  every  utterance  of  that  purest  soul ! 
Few  are  the  spirits  of  the  Verified 
I'd  spring  to  earlier  at  the  gate  of  Heaven. 

OCLXXZYUI. 
TO  AHDRBW  JAOKSOM. 

Hi^py  may  be  the  land 
Where  mortals  with  their  eyes  uplifted  stand 

While  Eloquence  her  thunder  rolls : 
Happier,  where  no  deceptive  light 
Bursts  upon  Passion's  stormy  night, 

Guiding  to  rocks  and  shoals. 
Happiest  of  all,  where  Man  shall  lay 

His  limbs  at  their  Aill  length,  nor  overcast 
The  sky  above  his  head,  but  the  pure  ray 

Shines  brighter  on  the  future  than  the  past 
Look,  look  into  the  east  a&r. 
Refulgent  western  Star ! 
And  where  the  fime  of  Pallas  stands, 
Rear'd  to  her  gloiy  by  his  hands. 
Thou,  altho'  nowhere  else,  shalt  see 
A  statesman  and  a  chief  Uke  thee. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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How  rare  the  ^ght,  how  grand  * 

Behold  the  golden  scaleB  of  Justice  etand 

Well  halan<^  in  a  mailed  hand ! 
Following  the  calm  Deliverer  of  Mankind, 

In  ^ee  again  we  find 

This  spectacle  renew'd. 

Glory  altho'  there  be 

To  leave  thy  country  free. 
Glory  had  reacht  not  there  her  plenitude. 

Up,  every  Bon  of  Afric  soil. 

Ye  worn  and  weary  hoist  the  sail, 

For  your  own  glebes  and  gamers  toil 

With  easy  plough  and  lightsome  flail : 

A  Other's  home  ye  never  knew, 
A  Cither's  home  your  sons  shall  have  from  you.* 
£i\joy  your  palmy  groves,  your  cloudless  day. 

Your  world  that  demons  tore  away. 

Look  up  !  look  up !  the  flaming  sword 
Hath     vanisht!    and    behold    your    Paradise 
•  restored. 

Never  was  word  more  bold 
Than  through  thy  ciUee  ran. 

Let  gold  be  weighed  for  gold. 
Let  man  be  weighed  for  man. 
Thou  spakest  it ;  and  therefore  praise 
Shall  crown  thy  later  as  thy  earUer  days. 
And  braid  more  lovely  this  last  wreath  shall 
bind. 

Where  purest  is  the  heart's  atmosphere 
Atlantic  Buler !  there 
Shall  men  discern  at  last  the  loftiest  mi  d. 

Bise,  and  asert  thy  trust ! 

Enforcing  to  be  just, 

The  race  to  whom  alone 
Of  Europe's  sons  was  never  known 

(In  mart  or  glade) 
The  image  of  the  heavenly  maid 
Astrsea ;  she  hath  called  thee  ;  go 
Right  onward,  and  with  tranchttut  prow 
The  hissing  foam  of  Gallic  &ith  cut  thro*. 


TO  WORDSWOBTH. 

Those  who  have  Uid  the  harp  aside 

And  tum'd  to  idler  things, 
From  very  restlessness  have  tried 

The  loose  and  dusty  strings, 
And,  catching  back  some  fiivorite  strain. 
Bun  with  it  o*er  the  chords  agun. 
But  Memory  is  not  a  Muse, 

O  Wordsworth !  though  'tis  said 
They  all  descend  from  her,  and  use 

To  haunt  her  fountain-head : 
That  other  men  should  work  for  me 
In  the  rich  mines  of  Poesie, 
Pleases  me  better  than  the  toil 

Of  smoothing  under  hardened  hand. 
With  attic  emery  and  oil. 

The  shining  point  for  Wisdom's  wand. 
Like  those  thou  temperest  'mid  the  rills 
Descending  from  thy  native  hills. 

*  This  prophecy  was  nnfnlfllltd. 


Without  his  govenuuice,  in  vain 

Manhood  is  strong,  and  Youth  is  bdd. 
If  oftentimes  the  o'er-piled  strain 

Clogs  in  the  furnace,  and  grows  cold 
Beneath  his  pinions  deep  and  fit>re. 
And  swells  and  melts  and  flows  no  more. 
That  is  because  the  heat  beneath 

Pants  in  its  cavern  poorly  fed. 
Life  springs  not  from  the  couch  of  Death, 

Nor  Muse  nor  Grace  can  raise  the  dead ; 
Untum'd  then  let  the  mass  remain. 
Intractable  to  sun  or  rain. 
A  marsh,  where  only  flat  leaves  lie. 
And  showing  but  the  broken  sky. 
Too  surely  is  the  sweetest  Uy 
That  wins  the  ear  and  wastes  the  day. 
Where  youthful  Fancy  pouts  alone 
And  lets  not  Wisdom  touch  her  ssone. 
He  who  would  build  his  fame  up  high. 
The  rule  and  plummet  must  apply. 
Nor  say, "  1 11  do  what  I  have  plann'd," 
Before  he  try  if  loam  or  sand 
Be  still  remaining  in  the  place 
Delved  for  each  polisht  pUlar's  base. 
With  skilful  eye  and  fit  device 
Thou  raisest  every  edifice. 
Whether  in  sheltered  vale  it  stand 
Or  overlook  the  Dardan  strand,  i 

Amid  the  cypresses  that  mourn 
Laodameia's  love  forlorn. 
We  both  have  run  o'er  half  the  space 
Listed  for  mortal's  earthly  race ; 
We  both  have  crost  life's  fervid  line,         ]  .'. 
And  other  stars  before  us  shine : 
May  they  be  bright  and  prosperous 
As  those  that  have  been  stars  for  us ! 
Our  course  by  Milton's  light  was  sped. 
And  Shakspeare  shining  overhead : 
Chatting  on  deck  was  Dryden  too. 
The  Bacon  of  the  rhyming  crew ; 
None  ever  crost  our  mystic  sea 
More  richly  stored  witii  thought  than  he ; 
Tho'  never  tender  nor  sublime. 
He  wrestles  with  and  conquers  Time. 
To  learn  my  lore  on  Chaucer's  knee, 
I  left  much  prouder  company ; 
Thee  gentle  Spenser  fondly  led. 
But  me  he  mostly  sent  to  bed. 

I  wish  them  every  joy  above 

That  highly  blessed  spirits  prove, 

Save  one :  and  that  too  shall  be  theirs. 

But  after  many  rolling  years, 

When  'mid  their  light  thy  light  appears. 

ocxo. 

TO  THB  OOXmSB  DB  XOLAimB,  ABOUT  TO  MABBT 
THB  DUO  DB  LUXBXBOVBO. 

Say  ye  that  years  roll  on  and  ne'er  return  t 
Say  ye  the  Sun  who  leaves  them  all  behind. 
Their  great  creator,  can  not  bring  one  back 
Withfdl  his  force,  tho'  he  draw  worlds  around  ^ 
Witness  me,  little  streams  that  meet  before 
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My  happy  dwelling ;  witoMi  Afrieo 
And  MensoU  I  that  ye  hare  seen  at  once 
Twenty  roll  back,  twenty  as  swift  and  bright 
Ab  are  your  swiftest  and  your  brightest  wayes. 
When  Uie  tall  cypress  o*er  the  Doooia 
Hurls  from  his  inmost  boughs  the  latent  snow. 

Go,  and  go  happy,  light  of  my  past  days, 
Consoler  of  my  present !  thou  whom  Fate 
Alone  could  serer  from  me  1    One  step  higher 
Must  yet  be  mounted,  high  as  was  the  last : 
Friendship  with  Altering  accent  says  "  Depart, 
And  take  the  highest  seat  below  the  crown'd." 

OCXOL 
TO  TBB  OOUimSB  OF  BLUBDIOTOS. 

Since  in  the  terrace-bower  we  sate 

While  Amo  gleam*d  below. 
And  oyer  qrlyan  Massa  late 

Hung  Cynthia's  slender  bow. 
Years  after  years  haye  past  away 

Less  light  and  gladsome ;  wl^ 
Do  those  we  most  implore  to  stay 

Bun  oyer  swiftest  by  I 


XJiyust  are  they  who  argue  me  ni^ust 
To  thee,  0  France  !    Did  eyer  man  delight 
More  cordially  in  him  who  held  the  hearts 
Of  beasts  to  his,  and  searcht  into  them  all. 
And  took  their  wisdom,  giying  it  profuse 
To  man,  who  gaye  them  little  in  return. 
And  only  kept  their  fiirs  and  teeth  and  daws. 
What  comic  scenes  are  graceful,  saying  thine  1 
Where  is  philosophy  like  thy  Montaigne's  I 
Religion,  like  thy  Fenelon's  t    Sublime 
In  nilour's  self-deyotion  were  thy  men, 
Thy  women  &r  sublimer :  but  foul  stains 
At  last  thou  bearest  on  thy  plume ;  thy  steps 
Follow  fjodse  honour,  deyiating  from  true. 
A  broken  word  bean  on  it  worse  disgrace 
Than  broken  sword;  erewhile  thou  knewest  this. 
Thou  huggest  thy  enslayer :  on  his  tomb 
What  scrolls  t  what  laurels  I   Are  there  any  bound 
About  the  brayer  Corday's  1    Is  one  hymn 
Channted  in  prayers  or  praises  to  the  Maid 
To  whom  all  maidens  upon  earth  should  bend. 
Who  at  the  gate  of  Orieans  broke  thy  chidnl 


TO  LiDT  tntAWLWff  BIAUOLiaK. 

No,  Teresita,  neyer  say 

That  uncle  Lander's  worthless  lay 

Shall  find  its  place  among  your  treasures. 
Altho'  his  heart  is  not  grown  old. 
Yet  are  his  yerses  hx  too  cold 

For  bridal  bowers  or  festiye  measures. 
He  knows  you  loyely,  thinks  you  wise. 
And  still  shall  think  so  if  your  eyes 

Seek  not  in  noisier  paths  to  roam ; 
But  rest  upon  your  forest-green. 
And  find  that  life  runs  best  between 

A  tender  loye  and  (nnquil  home. 


ooxoiy. 

TO  MT  DAnOHTBB. 


By  that  dejected  city  Amo  runs 

Where  Ugolino  daspt  his  fiunisht  sons ; 

There  wert  thou  bom,  my  Julia !  £here  thine  eyes 

Betum'd  as  bright  a  blue  to  yemal  skies ; 

And  thenoe,  sweet  in&nt  wanderer !  when  the 

Spring 
Adyanced,  the   Hours  brou^t  thee  on  dlent 

wing. 
Brought  (while  anemones  were  quiyering  round. 
And  pointed  tulips  piwoed  the  purple  ground) 
Where  stands  hii  Floience :  there  thy  yoioe  fint 

blest 
My  ears,  and  sank  like  balm  into  my  breast. 
For  many  griefli  had  wounded  it,  and  more 
Thy  litUe  hands  could  lighten,  were  in  store. 
But  why  reyert  to  griefli  Y  thy  sculptui'd  brow 
Dispels  from  mine  its  darkest  doud  eyen  now. 
What  then  the  bliss  to  see  again  thy  fkoe 
And  all  that  rumour  has  announced  of  gnee ! 
I  urge  with  feyered  breast  the  coming  day . . 
O  could  I  sleep  and  wake  again  in  May ! 


TO  THlODOeiA  OARBOW. 

Unworthy  are  these  poems  of  the  lights 
That  now  ran  oyer  them ;  nor  brief  the  doubt 
In  my  own  breast,  if  such  should  interrupt 
(Or  follow  so  irreyerentiy)  the  yoioe 
Of  Attic  men,  of  women  such  as  thou. 
Of  sages  no  less  ssge  than  heretofore, 
Of  pleaders  no  less  eloquent,  of  souls 
Tender  no  less,  or  tuneful,  or  deyout. 
Unyalued,  eyen  by  myself,  are  they. 
Myself  who  reared  them ;  but  a  high  command 
Marshall'd  them  in  their  station:  here  they 

are; 
Look  round ;  see  what  supports  these  parasites. 
Stinted  in  growth  and  destitute  of  odour. 
They  grow  where  young  Temissa  held  her  guide, 
Where  Solon  awed  the  ruler ;  there  they  grow. 
Weak  as  they  are,  on  cli£b  that  few  can  dimb. 
None  to  thy  steps  are  inaccessible, 
Theodosia !  wakening  Italy  with  song 
Deeper  than  Filicaia's,  or  than  his 
The  triple  deity  of  plastic  art. 
Mindful  of  Italy  and  thee,  crown'd  midd ! 
I  lay  this  sere  fhdl  garland  at  thy  feet . . 


TO  AVDBBW  OBOSSE. 

Altho'  with  Earth  and  Heayen  you  deal 

As  equal,  and  without  ^peal. 

And  bring  beneath  your  andent  roof 

Records  of  all  they  do,  and  proo^ 

No  right  haye  you,  sequestered  Crosse^ 

To  make  the  Muses  weep  your  loss. 

A  poet  were  you  long  before 

Gems  from  the  stragg^g  air  you  tor^ 

And  bade  the  far-off  flashes  pUty 

About  your  woods,  and  light  your  wi^. 


HISCELLAKEOUS. 
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With  Umgncrar  aaddiMaaeoppreBt^ 

And  jetm,  that  onish  the  tanefal  breast, 

Sonthej,  the  pure  of  soul  it  mate  1 

Hoftree  whistlee  Wordsworth's  watery  flute. 

Which  monm'd  with  loud  indignant  strains 

The  &misht  Black  *  in  Coraic  chains : 

Kor  longer  do  the  girls  for  Moore 

Jilt  Horace  as  they  did  before. 

He  sits  contented  to  h»Te  won 

The  rose-wreath  from  Anacreon, 

And  bears  to  see  the  orbs  grow  dim 

That  shone  with  blandest  tight  on  him. 

Others  there  are  whose  ftiture  day 

No  slender  glories  shall  display ; 

But  you  would  think  me  worse  than  tame 

To  find  me  stringing  name  on  name. 

And  I  would  rather  call  aloud 

On  Andrew  Orosse  than  stem  the  crowd. 

Kow  chiefly  female  Toioes  rise 

(And  sweet  are  they)  to  cheer  our  skies. 

Suppose  you  warm  these  chilly  days 

With  samples  from  your  ferrid  lays. 

Come  1  courage !  man  I  and  don't  pretend 

That  oTeiy  Terse  cuts  off  a  friend. 

And  that  in  simple  truth  you  &in 

Would  rather  not  giye  poets  pain. 

The  lame  excuse  will  never  do .  . 

Philosophers  can  enyy  too. 

coxcvn. 

TO  A  LADT. 

Sweet  are  the  siren  songs  on  eastern  shores, 
To  songs  as  sweet  are  pull'd  our  English  oars ; 
And  fiurther  upon  ocean  yentnre  forth 
The  lofty  sails  that  leave  the  wizard  north. 

*  Amoof  Um  noblest  of  Wordsworth's  SomMta  (Um  fliMSt 
In  soy  Uiigiuife,ezoeptiiigaf0ir  of  Milton's)  is  that  on  Tons- 
saint  L'Onrcrtnre.  He  has  exposed  In  other  works  the  on- 
manly  artilloesand  nnprofltaUe  omeltles  of  the  mnrderer 
who  oonsonunated  his  orime  by  famine,  when  the  damp> 
nees  of  a  subterranean  prison  was  too  dow  in  Its  opera- 
tlbn.  Nothing  is  so  inexplicable  as  that  any  honest  and 
intelllgciit  man  ahoold  imagtae  the  horoio  or  the  sagaoloas 
in  Bnooaparta.  He  was  the  only  great  gambler  unaware 
that  the  player  of  daubU  or  quitt,  unless  he  disoontinnes, 
must  be  loeer.  In  •Spain  he  held  more  by  paaoe  than  he 
oould  selae  by  war ;  yet  he  went  to  war.  Haiti  he  might 
have  united  inseparably  to  France,  on  tcnns  the  most 
adTantageovs  and  the  most  honourable,  but  he  was  indig- 
nant that  a  bUudc  should  exercise  the  functions  of  a  white, 
that  a  deUrerer  should  be  his  representatire,  and  that  a 
delegate  should  posseas  the  afteotians  of  a  people,  although 
trustworthy  hefood  suipldon.  What  appean  to  others 
his  gieatest  crime  appears  to  me  ameog  tiM  least,  the 
death  of  lyRnghlen.  Whoever  was  plotting  to  subvert  his 
goveniment  might  Just^  be  seised  and  slain  by  meanaas 
occult  Bselde,  what  are  all  the  Bourbons  that  ever 
axieted  In  comparison  with  Tonssaint  L'Onferture  7  His 
assassin  was  conscious  of  the  mittakst  bt  eommltted 
none  so  tttal  to  his  reputation,  though  many  m6re  perni- 
cious to  his  power.  If  he  idled  so  utteriy  with  sooh 
SBotmous  meant  as  never  were  wielded  by  any  muk 
before,  how  would  he  have  encountered  the  difllcoHlei 
that  were  surmounted  by  Frederick  of  Ptnsria  and  byHyder 
Alif  These  an  tha  Hannibal  and  Bsrlortas  of  modsm 
ttmes.  They  were  not,  perhaps,  much  better  UMB  than 
Buooapartekbot  pclitieallysnd  militarily  thoy  were  much 
wissr ;  for  they  calculated  how  to  win  what  thqr  wanted, 
and  tbey  centrived  how  to  keep  wtet  tbey  won. 


Altho*  by  fits  so  dense  a  doud  of  smoke 
Pufb  from  his  sappy  and  iU-season'd  oak, 
Tet,  as  the  Spirit  ofQvt  Drtam  draws  near, 
Bemembered  loves  make  Byron's  self  sincere. 
The  puny  heart  within  him  swells  to  view. 
The  man  grows  lofUer  and  the  poet  too. 
When  War  sweeps  nations  down  with  iron  wings, 
AlcieuB  never  sang  as  Campbell  sings ; 
And,  caught  by  playful  wit  and  graceful  lore. 
The  Muse  invoked  by  Horace  bends  to  Moore. 
Theirs,  not  my  verses,  come  I  to  repeat^ 
So  draw  the  footstool  nearer  to  your  feet 


Onward,  right  onward,  gallant  James,  nor  heed 
The  plunging  prancers  of  a  grease-heel'd  breed. 
Onward,  our  leader  thro'  the  tower-lit  scenes 
Of  genial  Froissart  and  of  grave  Commines. 
Minisht  by  death,  by  nckness,  and  by  pain, 
Poictiers  sends  forth  her  glorious  few  again : 
Agun  o'er  pennons  gay  and  hawberks  bright 
The  sable  armour  s^es  in  morning  light : 
And  cries  of  triumph  from  the  brave  and  true. 
And  thoee  who  best  reward  them,  swell  for  you. 

ooxoix. 

TO  OZABTOBTSU,  ATTnmnrO  OH  FOOT  THB  TUHBRAL 
OF  THS  POST  KEHIACIVIOZ. 

In  Czartoiyski  I  commend 

The  patriot's  guide,  the  poet's  friend. 

King,  sprung  of  kings,  yet  great  and  good 

As  any  pure  from  royal  blood; 

O'er  genius  not  ashamed  to  bear 

The  pall,  or  shed  at  home  the  tear. 

Thou,  who  hast  shown  us  how  the  great 

Are  greater  in  their  fidlen  state, 

AnoUier  rare  example  give  . . 

That  kings,  uncurst  by  men,  may  live. 

And  Poland  by  thy  light  shall  see 

One  nation  in  wide  Europe  fr^ee. 

000. 
TO  KT  DAUGHTIB  IR  ITALt,  AT  0HBI8T1IA8. 

Where  is,  ah  where  I  the  citron  bloom 
That  threw  its  fragrance  o'er  my  room ! 
Where,  white  magnolia-cup  entwined 
With  pliant  myrtle's  ruddy  rindl 
Julia,  with  you  the  flowers  are  gay. 
And  cluster  round  the  shortest  day. 
Little  at  Fiesde  ye  know 
Of  holly,  less  of  mistleto ;     , 
Such  as  the  Druid  priest  of  yore 
To  grim  god-monsters  grimly  bore. 
Bun :  from  her  pouting  infimts  call 
The  musk-rose  at  our  chi^-wall ; 
Run,  bring  the  violets  up,  that  blow 
Along  the  banks  of  Africo ; 
And  tell  them,  every  soul,  they  must 
Bend  their  coy  heads  and  kiss  my  bust 
Christmas  is  eome :  <m  such  a  day 
Give  the  best  thoughts  fidr  room  for  play. 
And  all  the  Sabbath  dance  and  sing 
In  honour  of  your  new-bom  king. 
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0001. 
TO  XI88  ISABBLLA  PBBOT. 

If  that  old  hermit  laid  to  rest 

Beneath  your  chapel-floor, 
Could  leave  the  regiODB  of  the  blest 

And  visit  earth  once  more : 
If  human  sympathies  could  warm 

His  tmquil  breast  again. 
Your  innocence  that  breast  could  charm. 

Perhaps  your  beauty  pain. 


TO  OHUtLSS  DIOKBHS. 

Go  then  to  Italy;  but  mind 
To  leave  the  pale  low  France  behind ; 
Pass  through  that  country,  nor  ascend 
The  Rhine,  nor  over  l^rol  wend : 
Thus  all  at  once  shall  rise  more  grand 
The  glories  of  the  ancient  land. 

Dickens  I  how  often,  when  the  air 
Breath'd  genially,  I've  thought  me  there. 
And  raised  to  heaven  my  thankful  eyes 
To  see  three  spans  of  deep  blue  skies. 

In  Genoa  now  I  hear  a  stir, 
A  shout  .  .  Hert  wmu  the  Minister  I 
Tes,  thou  art  he,  although  not  sent 
By  cabinet  or  parliament : 
Yes,  thou  art  he.    Since  Milton's  youth 
Bfoana'd  in  the  Eden  of  the  South, 
Spirit  so  pve  and  lofty  none 
Hath  heavenly  Qtatm  from  his  throne 
Deputed  on  the  banks  of  Ttemea 
To  speak  his  voice  and  urge  his  claiiBB. 
Let  every  nation  know  from  thee 
How  lees  than  lovely  Italy 
Is  the  whole  world  beside ;  let  all 
Into  their  grateful  breasts  recall 
How  Proepero  and  Miranda  dwelt 
In  Italy :  the  griefe  that  melt 
The  stoniest  heart,  each  sacred  tear 
One  lacrymatory  gathered  here ; 
All  Desdemona's,  all  that  fell 
In  pbyfhl  JuUet's  bridal  cell. 

Ah!  could  my  steps  in  life's  decline 
Accompany  or  follow  thine ! 
But  my  own  vines  are  not  for  me 
To  prune,  or  from  afiv  to  see. 
I  miss  the  tales  I  used  to  tell 
With  cordial  Hare  and  joyous  Qell, 
And  that  good  old  Archbishop  whose 
Cool  library,  at  evening's  close 
(Soon  as  fit>m  Ischia  swept  the  gale 
And  heav'd  and  left  the  darkening  sul) 
Its  lofty  portal  opened  wide 
To  me,  and  very  few  beside : 
Yet  laige  his  kindness.    Still  the  poor 
Flock  round  Taranto's  palace-door, 
And  find  no  other  to  replace 
The  noblest  of  a  noble  race. 
Amid  our  converse  you  would  see 
Each  with  white  cat  upon  his  knee. 
And  flattering  that  grand  company : 


For  Persian  kings  might  proudly  own 
Such  glorious  cats  to  share  the  throne. 
Write  me  few  letters :  I  'm  content 
With  what  for  all  the  world  is  meant  ; 
Write  then  for  all :  but,  since  my  breast 
la  fur  more  faithful  than  the  rest, 
Never  shall  any  other  share 
With  little  Nelly  nestling  there. 

ooom. 

OB  SBBIVO  ▲  LADT  SIT  fOR  HBR  PORTBAIT. 

The  basket  upon  which  thy  fingers  bend. 
Thou  mayst  remember  in  my  Tuscan  hall. 

When  the  glad  children,  gazing  on  a  friend. 
From  heedless  arm  let  high-piled  peaches  fidi 
On  the  white  marbk,  splashing  to  the  walL 

Oh,  were  they  present  at  this  later  hour ! 
Could  they  behold  the  form  whole  realms  admire 

Lean  with  such  grace  o'er  cane  and  leaf  and  flower, 
Happy  once  more  would  they  salute  their  ure, 
Norwonderthathername  still  rests  upon  his  lyre. 

ooonr. 

TO  MISS  POWER. 

I  can  not  very  plainly  tell 
What  hair  the  nearest  yours  may  dwell. 
When  with  the  sweetest  blossoms  Love 
Shall  decorate  the  blest  alcove. 
Which  he  alone  hath  skill  to  raise 
And  shelter  from  all  stormy  days. 
But,  lady  fur,  the  reason  why 
Its  colour  hath  esci^>ed  the  eye. 
Is,  that  your  laurel  quite  obscures 
The  hair  that  ventures  nearest  youra.* 


TO  SOUTHBT,  1888. 

Indweller  of  a  peaceful  vale. 
Ravaged  erewhile  by  white-hair*d  Dane ; 
Rare  architect  of  many  a  wondrous  tale. 
Which,  till  Helvelljn's  head  lie  prortrate, 

remain! 
From  Amo's  side  I  hear  thy  Derwent  flow. 
And  see  methinks  the  lake  below 
Reflect  thy  graceful  progeny,  more  fiur 
And  radiant  than  the  purest  waters  are. 
Even  when  gurgling  in  their  joy  among 
The  bright  and  blessed  throng 
Whom,  on  her  arm  recline,t 
The  beauteous  Proserpine 
With  tenderest  regretful  gaze. 
Thinking  of  Enna's  yellow  field,  surveys. 

Alas !  that  snows  are  shed 

Upon  thy  lanrel'd  head. 


*  Irish  oonntiy-girlB  believe  that,  when  they  fiiet  heer 
the  oookoOk  If  they  tarn  up  the  neereet  etooe*  they  «U 
find  a  hair  under  it  of  the  eeme  ooloar  ae  theb  futare 
hnsbeod'ei 

t  So  MUton :  Par,  LoH,  B.  iv.»  v.  SO, 

"eldeUng  ae  they  set,  r^ine 
On  the  eoft  downy  bank,  damtekt  with  flowfc* 
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Hurtled  by  many  cares  and  many  wrongs ! 

Malignity  lets  none 

Approach  the  Delphic  throne ; 
A  hundred   lane-fed  curs  bark   down   Fame's 

hondred  tongues. 
Bui  this  is  in  the  nighty  when  men  are  slow 

To  raise  their  eyes,  when  high  and  low. 
The  scarlet  and  the  colourless,  are  one : 

Soon  Sleep  unbars  his  noiseless  prison. 

And  active  minds  again  are  risen ; 
Where  are  the  cursl  dream-bound,  and  whim- 
pering in  the  sun. 

At  fife's  or  lyre's  or  tabor's  sound 
The  dance  of  youth,  0  Southey,  runs  not  round. 
But  closes  at  the  bottom  of  the  room 
Amid  the  ftUing  dust  and  deepening  gloom. 

Where  the  weaiy  lit  them  down. 
And  Beau^  too  unbialtfa^  and  wiiia  a  lovelier 
crown. 

We  hurry  to  the  river  we  must  cross, 
And  swifter  downward  every  footstep  wends ; 

Happy,  who  reach  it  ere  they  count  the  loss 
Of  half  their  fiEumlties  and  half  their  friends ! 
When  we  are  come  to  it,  the  stream 
Is  not  so  dreary  as  they  deem 
Who  look  on  it  from  haunts  too  dear ; 

The  weak  from  Pleasure's  baths  feel  most  its 
chilling  air! 

Ko  firmer  breast  than  thine  hath  Heaven 

To  poe^  sage,  or  hero  given : 
No  heart  more  tender,  none  more  just 

To  that  He  largely  placed  in  trust : 
Therefore  shalt  thou,  whatever  date 
Of  years  be  thine,  with  soul  elate 
Rise  up  before  the  Eternal  throne, 
And  hear,  in  God's  own  voice,  "  Well  done." 

Not,  were  that  submarine  > 

Gem-lighted  city  mine. 
Wherein  my  name,  engraven  by  thy  hand. 
Above  the  royal  gleam  of  blazonry  shall  stand ; 

Not,  were  all  Syracuse 

Pour'd  forth  before  my  Muse, 
With  Hiero's  cars  and  steeds,  and  Pindar's  lyre 
Brightening  the  path  with  more  than  solar  fire, 
Could  I,  as  would  beseem,  requite  the  praise 
Showered  upon  my  low  head  from  thy  most  lofty 
lays. 


TO  BA&RT  CORNWALL. 

Barry !  your  spirit  long  ago 

Has  haunted  me ;  at  last  I  know 

The  heart  it  sprung  from :  one  more  sound 

Ne'er  rested  on  poetic  ground. 

But,  Barry  Cornwall  1  by  what  right 

Wring  you  my  breast  and  dim  my  sights . 

And  make  me  wish  at  every  touch 

My  poor  old  hand  could  do  as  muchi 

No  other  in  these  later  times 

Has  bound  me  in  so  potent  rhymes. 

I  have  observed  the  curious  dress 

And  jewehy  of  brave  Queen  Bess, 


But  always  found  some  o'erchaiged  thing. 

Some  flaw  in  even  the  brightest  ring. 

Admiring  in  her  men  of  war, 

A  rich  but  too  argute  guitar. 

Our  foremost  now  are  more  proliz, 

And  scrape  with  three-fell  fiddlesticks, 

And,  whether  bound  for  grieft  or  smiles. 

Are  slow  to  turn  as  crocodiles. 

Once,  every  court  and  countiy  bevy 

Chose  the  gallant  of  loins  less  heavy. 

And  would  have  laid  upon  the  shelf 

Him  who  could  talk  but  of  himself 

Beason  is  stout^  but  even  Reason 

May  walk  too  long  in  Rhyme's  hot  season. 

I  have  heard  many  folks  aver 

They  have  caught  horrid  colds  with  her. 

Imagination's  paper  kite. 

Unless  the  string  is  held  in  tighty 

Whatever  fits  and  starts  it  takes, 

Soon  bounces  on  the  ground,  and  breaks. 

Tost,  placed  afi^  from  each  extreme. 

Nor  duUy  dicimi  nor  wildly  dream. 

But,  ever  flowing' witk  g«od-humour. 

Are  bright  as  spring  and  wana  m  summer. 

Mid  your  Penates  not  a  word 

Of  scom  or  ill-report  is  heard ; 

Nor  is  there  any  need  to  pull 

A  sheaf  or  truss  from  cart  too  full. 

Lest  it  overload  the  horse,  no  doubt. 

Or  clog  the  road  by  fiUling  out 

We,  who  surround  a  common  table. 

And  imitate  the  fikshionf  ble. 

Wear  each  two  eye-glasses :  tkis  lens 

Shows  us  our  &iUts,  thai  other  men's. 

We  do  not  care  how  dim  may  be 

This  by  whose  aid  our  own  we  see. 

But,  ever  anxiously  alert 

That  all  may  have  their  whole  desert, 

We  would  melt  down  the  stars  and  sun 

In  our  heart's  furnace,  to  make  one 

Thro'  which  the  enlighten*d  world  might  spy 

A  mote  upon  a  brother's  eye. 


TO  MAJOaKlXVnRAL  w.  vaphb. 
Napier !  take  up  anew  thy  pen. 
To  mark  the  deeds  of  mighty  men. 
And  whose  more  glorious  canst  thou  trace 
Than  heroes  of  thy  name  and  raoet 
No  other  house  hath  ever  borne 
So  many  of  them  to  adorn 
The  annals  of  our  native  land 
In  virtue,  wisdom,  and  command. 
But  foremost,  and  to  thee  most  near. 
Is  he  who  vanquisht  the  Ameer. 
And  when  before  his  fiset  was  Udd 
By  fiUlen  power  the  thirteenth  blade. 
With  every  hilt  more  rich  in  gems 
Than  Europe's  kingly  diadems. 
Then,  and  then  only,  did  he  stoop 
To  tsko  the  spoils  of  victory  up, 
That  he  might  render  each  again 
To  hands  which  wielded  them  in  vain. 
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«l8  this  the  noe  of  Clirer  eried  they: 
'*  Did  HantingB  ezerciBe  tpch  sway  V 
They  sinoe  hare  seen  him  nis'd  not  more 
In  pride  or  splendour  than  before, 
And  stadions  bat  to  leaye  behind 
The  blessing  of  jnst  laws  to  Scinde. 
Therefore  do  thon,  if  health  permit^ 
Add  one  page  more  to  Holy  Writ. 
Such  is  the  page  wherein  are  shown 
The  fragments  of  a  bloody  throne. 
And  peace  and  happiness  restored 
By  their  old  enemy  the  sword, 
^uten,  my  Mend,  the  work  begun. 
For  daily  dimmer  grows  our  sun. 
And  age,  if  £srther  off  from  thee. 
Creeps  on,  though  imperceptibly. 
Some  call  him  slow,  some  find  him  fitft, 
But  all  he  oTertakes  at  last, 
Unless  they  run  and  will  not  wait, 
But  overieap  life's  flower-twined  gate. 
We  may  not  leave  the  lighted  town 
Again  to  tread  our  turfy  down, 
Thenoe  tracing  Avon's  misty  white. 
The  latest  object  seiz'd  by  Kight, 
Nor  part  at  Claverton  when  Jove 
Is  the  sole  star  we  see  above; 
Yet  friends  for  evermore.    If  War 
Had  rear'd  me  a  triumphal  car. 
Imperfect  would  have  been  my  pride 
Unless  he  plac'd  thee  dose  beside. 
And  shouts  like  these  the  skies  might  rend, 
"  See  the  brave  man  he  chose  for  friend  I" 

cocvin. 

TO  MATHBW  AHD  WOLFF. 

Who  are  those  men  that  pass  usi  men  well-girt 
For  voyaging ;  of  aspect  meek,  of  breath 
Ardent,  of  ^es  that  only  look  to  heaven. 
I  must  perforce  abase  before  them  mine. 
Unworthy  to  behold  them ;  Imustchedc 
Praise,  which  th^  would  not  from  men's  lip 

receive. 
But  that  men  call  for  it,  throughout  all  lands^ 
Throughout  all  ages. 

Hail,  deliverers 
From  sin,  from  eveiy  other  thraldom  I  Hail 
Theobald!  his  true  servant    Nor  do  thou  ' 
Suspend  thy  step,  uiged  by  Qod's  voice,  to  press 
Fast  Taurus,  past  the  Caq>iaB,  past  the  groves 
Of  Samarcand,  thrilling  with  Persian  song. 
To  where  Bokhara's  noisome  prisons  hold 
Indomitable  hearts,  to  perish  there 
Unless  thou  save  them :  but  thine  too  may  rot 
Beside  them,  whether  timely  or  too  late 
Thou  plungest  into  that  deep  well  of  woe. 
Wolff!  there  was  one  who  bore  thy  giorious 


Before  thee ;  one  who  raised  from  fbul  disgrace 
The  British  flag,  and  won  the  western  world : 
Brave  man !  and  happy  in  hie  death !  but  thou 
In  life  art  hapjder  nor  less  brave  than  he. 

I  will  believe  that  Christiaoity 
(Mereifiil  God  1  forgive  the  maaifeld 


Adulteries  with  her  valets  and  her  grooms. 
Bank  gardeners  and  wheezing  manciples  1) 
Is  now  of  service  to  the  earth  she  curst 
With  frauds  perpetual,  intermittent  firei^ 
And  streams  of  blood  that  intersect  the  globe: 
I  will  believe  it :  none  shall  kill  my  fiuth 
While  men  like  thee  are  with  us.     Kings 

conspire 
Against  their  God,  and  raise  up  images 
Arrayed  in  purple  all  befringed  with  gold. 
For  blindfold  men  to  worriiip,  and  ordain 
That  flocks  and  herds  and  com,  nay,  common 

gnws, 
Nay,  what  the  rivers  and  the  seas  throw  up. 
Be  laid  before  them  for  their  reveliy. 
The  twisted  columns  are  grand  ornaments ; 
Tet  all  their  foliage,  all  their  fruitage,  lends 
Support  but  feeble  to  the  dome  above. 
Te  pass  bareheaded  under  open  heaven. 
Under  the  torrid  and  the  frotea  sky. 
To  preach  the  word  of  truth,  to  snaich  the  soul 
From  death,  the  c^tive  fr^m  his  double  chain : 
Therefore  be  gloiy  to  you  both  on  high. 
On  earth  (what  none  so  deeply  sigh  for)  peace ! 


oooix. 

TO  XIOHILBT  OS  HIS    "  PRIBSTS,   WOMSV,  AM1> 
FAMIUXS.** 

Michelet !  Time  urges  me  down  life*s  descent, 
Tet  suffers  me  to  breathe  and  look  abroad 
And  view  one  object,  grand  and  luminous. 
In  the  clear  south :  'tis  thou ;  apart,  alone. 
Brave  combatant,  above  all  bravery 
Of  proudest  battle-field  1    No  eloquence 
In  thy  own  land,  altho'  that  land  pour'd  forth 
From  Paschal  and  frrom  Bossuet  such  as  Borne 
And  Athens  never  heard,  is  warm  as  thine. 
To  raise  the  feeble,  to  abase  the  proud. 
To  strike  the  mask  from  frockt  Hypocri^r* 
Is  worthy  of  thy  genius.    Deign  to  hear 
One  more  applander.    If  unfit  to  judge 
How  &r  above  all  others  of  our  day 
Thou  standest,  how  much  higher  every  hour 
Will  come  to  raise  thee,  deign  to  hear  a  voice 
That  feultera  with  thy  own,  while  that  laige 

heui 
Swells  o'er  a  mother's  dust.    Albeit  too  poor 
Wert  thou  to  buiy  her,  the  glorious  son 
Hath  now  erected  over  her  a  tomb 
Such  as,  with  all  his  wealth,  no  king  to  king. 
No  gratefril  nation  to  protector  xaia'd. 


oooz. 

TO  HIOHILR  OV  HIS  "PBOPLB.* 

I  prais'd  thee,  Michelet,  Whom  I  saw 
At  Beason's  Feast,  by  Bight  and  Law. 
Must  then,  when  Discord's  voice  hath 
And  when  the  feggot  fiuls  the  priest^ 
All  present  Frenchmen,  like  all  past^ 
Cry  for  a  lap  of  blood  at  last  t 
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coazi. 

TO  MACAULAT. 

The  dreamy  rhymer's  measured  snore 
Falls  heavy  on  our  ears  no  more ; 
And  by  long  strides  are  left  behind 
The  dear  delights  of  woman-kind, 
Who  win  their  battles  like  their  loves. 
In  satin  waistcoats  and  kid  gloves. 
And  have  achieved  the  crowning  work 
When  they  have  truss'd  and  skewer'd  a  Tnrk. 
Another  comes  with  stouter  tread. 
And  stalks  among  the  statelier  dead. 
He  rashes  on,  and  hails  by  turns 
High-crested  Scott,  broad-breasted  Bums, 
And  shows  the  British  youth,  who  ne'er 
Will  lag  behind,  what  Bomans  were. 
When  idl  the  Tuscans  and  their  Lars 
Shouted,  and  shook  the  towers  of  Mars. 

cocxn. 

TO  JOHV  KEHTOR. 

So,  Kenyon,  thou  lover  of  frolic  and  laughter. 
We  meet  in  a  phu^  where  we  never  were  sad. 

But  who  knows  what  destiny  waits  us  hereafter. 
How  little  or  much  of  the  pleasures  we  had  I 

The  leaves  of  perhaps  our  last  autumn  are  fidling  ,* 
Half-spent  is  the  fire  that  may  .^oon  cease  to 
bum; 
How  many  are  absent  who  heed  not  our  calling! 

Alas,  and  how  many  who  can  not  retum ! 
Now,  ere  you  are  one  of  them,  puff  from  before 
you 
The  dghs  and  entreaties  that  sadden  Torquay : 
A  score  may  ding  round  you,  and  one  may  adore 
you; 
If  so,  the  more  reason  to  hurry  away. 


TO  BOBIBT  BBOWVnrO. 

There  is  delight  in  singing,  tho'  none  hear 

Beside  the  singer :  and  there  is  delight 

In  praising,  tho'  the  praiser  sit  alone 

And  see  the  prais'd  tii  off  him,  fiur  above. 

Shakspeare  is  not  our  poet,  but  the  world's. 

Therefore  on  him  no  speech  t  and  brief  for  thee. 

Browning !    Since  Chaucer  was  alive  and  hale. 

No  man  hath  walkt  along  our  roads  with  step 

So  active,  so  inquiring  eye,  or  tongue 

So  varied  in  discourse.    But  warmer  climes* 

Give  brighter  plumage,  stronger  wing :  the  breeze 

Of  Alpine  highths  thou  playest  with,  home  on 

Beyond  Sorrento  and  Amalfi,  where 

The  Siren  waits  thee,  singing  song  for  song. 


TO  THS  SISTIB  OF  BUA. 

Comfort  thee,  O  thou  moumer,  yet  awhile  f 

Again  shall  EUa's  smile 
Befresh  thy  heart,  where  heart  can  ache  no  more. 

What  is  it  we  deplore? 


He  leaves  behind  him,  freed  fit>m  griefii  and  years. 

Far  worthier  things  than  tears. 
The  love  of  friends  without  a  single  foe : 

Unequalled  lot  below!    • 
His  gentle  soul,  his  genius,  these  are  thine ; 

For  these  dost  thou  repine  1 
He  may  have  left  the  lowly  walks  of  men ; 

Left  them  he  has ;  what  then  ? 
Are  not  his  footsteps  followed  by  the  eyes 

Of  all  the  good  and  wise  ? 
Tho'  the  warm  day  is  over,  yet  they  seek 

Upon  the  lofty  peak 
Of  his  pure  mind  the  roseate  light  that  glows 

O'er  death's  perennial  snows. 
Behold  him !  from  the  region  of  the  blest 

He  speaks :  he  bids  thee  rest. 


TO  JOSEPH  ABLBTT. 

Lord  of  the  Celtic  dells. 
Where  Clwyd  listens  as  his  minstrel  tells 
Of  Arthur,  or  Pendragon,  or  perchance 

The  plumes  of  flashy  France, 
Or,  in  dark  region  far  across  the  main, 
Far  as  Grenada  in  the  world  of  Spain, 

Warriors  untold  to  Saxon  ear. 
Until  their  steel-clad  spirits  reappear ; 

How  happy  were  the  hours  that  held 
Thy  friend  (long  absent  from  his  native  home) 
Amid  thy  scenes  with  thee  I  how  wide  a-field 

From  all  past  cares  and  all  to  come ! 

YThat  hath  Ambition's  feverish  grasp,  what  hath 
Inconstant  Fortune,  panting  Hope ; 
What  Genius,  that  should  cope 
With  the  heart-whispers  in  that  path 
Winding  so  idly,  where  the  idler  stream 
Flings  at  the  white-hair'd  poplars  gleam  for  g^eam  Y 

Ablett,  of  all  the  days 

My  sixty  summers  ever  knew. 

Pleasant  as  there  have  been  no  few. 

Memory  not  one  surveys 
Like  those  we  spent  together.    Wisely  spent 
Are  they  alone  that  leave  the  soul  content. 

Together  we  have  visited  the  men 
Whom    Pictlsh    pirates   vainly  would    have 
drown'd ; 
Ah,  shall  we  ever  clasp  the  hand  again 

That  gave  the  British  harp  its  tmest  sound  1 
Live,  Derwent's  guest !   and  thou  by  Grasmere 

springs! 
Serene  creators  of  immortal  things. 

And  live  too  thou  for  happier  days 
Whom  Dryden's  force  and  Spenser's  &yi 
Have  heart  and  soul  possest : 

Growl  in  grim  London  he  who  will, 

Bevisit  thou  Maiano's  hill. 

And  swell  with  pride  his  sun-burnt  breaat. 

Old  Redi  in  Ms  easy  chair 
With  varied  chant  awaits  thee  there. 
And  here  are  voices  in  the  grove 
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Aside  my  honse,  that  make  me  think 
BacchoB  IB  coming  down  to  drink 

To  Ariadne's  love. 
But  If  hither  am  I  borne  away 
From  thee,  to  whom  began  my  lay  1 

Courage  i  I  am  not  yet  quite  lost ; 
I  stept  aside  to  greet  my  friends ; 
Believe  me,  soon  the  greeting  ends, 

I  know  but  three  or  four  at  most 
Deem  not  that  Time  hath  borne  too  hard 
Upon  the  fortunes  of  thy  bard. 

Leaving  me  only  thrpe  or  four  t 
*TiB  my  old  number ;  dost  thou  start 
At  such  a  tale  1  in  what  man's  heart 

Is  there  fireside  for  more ) 

I  never  courted  friends  or  Fame ; 
She  pouted  at  me  long,  at  last  she  came. 
And  threw  her  arms  around  my  neck  and  said, 
"  Take  what  hath  been  for  years  delayed. 
And  fear  not  that  the  leaves  will  fall 
One  hour  the  earlier  from  thy  coronal.*' 
Ablett !  thou  knowest  with  what  even  hand 

I  waved  away  the  offered  seat 
Among  the  chunbering,  clattering,  stilted  great, 

The  rulers  of  our  land ; 
Nor  crowds  nor  kings  can  lilt  me  up. 
Nor  sweeten  Pleasure's  purer  cup. 
Thou  knowest  how,  and  why,  are  dear  to  me 

My  citron  groves  of  Fiesole, 
My  chirping  Aflfrico,*  my  beechwood  nook. 
My  Naiads,  with  feet  only  in  the  brook, 
Which  runs  away  and  giggles  in  their  fiices, 
Tet  there  they  sit,  nor  sigh  for  other  places. 

^Tis  not  Pelasgian  wall. 
By  him  made  sacr^  whom  alone 

'Twere  not  profone  to  call 

The  bard  divine,  nor  (thrown 
Far  under  me)  Yaldamo,  nor  the  crest 
Of  Yallombrosa  in  the  crimson  east. 

Here  can  I  sit  or  roam  at  will ; 

Few  trouble  me,  few  wish  me  ill. 
Few  come  across  me,  few  too  near ; 

Here  all  my  wishes  make  their  stand ; 

Here  ask  I  no  one's  voice  or  hand ; 
Scornful  of  &vour,  ignorant  of  fear. 

Ton  vine  upon  the  maple  bough 

Flouts  at  the  hearty  wheat  below ; 
Away  her  venal  wines  the  wise  man  sends. 

While  those  of  lower  stem  he  brings 

From  inmost  treasure-vault,  and  sings 
Their  worth  and  age  among  his  chosen  friends. 

Behold  our  I^irth,t  most  nigh  the  sun 
Her  zone  least  opens  to  the  genial  heat. 

But  frffther  off  her  veins  more  freely  run : 

*  AffHoo.  A  little  stretm  oelebrated  by  Booooodo,  in 
his  Ninfale*  &o.  To  this  place  bU  Bella  BrigiU  retired, 
to  relate  tbe  last  etoriee  of  tbe  Decameron.  Tbe  Author's 
Tilla  (foimerly  Count  Gherardeeoa's,  the  lepreeeutatlve  of 
the  nnhappy  Count  Ugolino)  stands  directly  above  what 
was  anciently  the  lake  described  there. 

t  It  is  calculated  that  the  Earth  is  two  minion  teven 
hundred  and  JVhf-four  tkouiand  wiles  nearer  to  the 
sun  in  the  shortest  day  than  in  the  longest. 


*Tis  thus  with  those  who  whirl  about  the  gnat ; 
The  nearest  shrink  and  shiver,  we  remote 
May  open-breasted  blow  the  pastoral  oat 

oooxvi. 

to  AN  AQm  FOR. 

Why,  O  true  poet  of  the  eountiy  I  why 
With  goat-skin  glove  an  ancient  friend  defy! 
Think  timely  (for  our  coming  years  are  few) 
Their  worst  diseases  mortals  may  subdue ; 
Which,  if  they  grow  around  the  loftier  mind. 
Death,  when  ourselves  are  smitten,  leaves  bdiind. 
Our  frt>wardnes8,  our  malice,  our  distrust, 
Cling  to  our  name  and  sink  not  with  our  dust 
Like  peer's  and  pauper's  are  our  flesh  and  blood. 
Perish  like  them  we  can  not,  if  we  would. 
Is  not  our  so&  softer  when  one  end 
Sinks  to  the  welcome  pressure  of  a  friend ! ' 
If  he  hath  nds'd  us  fi^m  our  low  estate. 
Are  we  not  happier  when  they  call  him  great! 
Some  who  sat  round  us  while  the  grass  was  green 
Fear  the  chill  air  and  quit  the  duller  scene ; 
Some,  unretuming,  through  our  doors  have  past, 
And  haply  we  may  live  to  see  the  last. 


TO  A  PAIHTBB. 

Conceal  not  Time's  misdeeds,  but  on  my  brow 

Betraoe  his  mark : 
Let  the  retiring  hair  be  silvery  now 

That  once  wastlark : 
Eyes  that  reflected  images  too  bright 

Let  clouds  o'ercast, 
And  from  the  tablet  be  abolisht  quite 

The  cheerful  past. 
Tet  Care's  deep  lines  should  one  ftt^m  wakoi'd 
Mirth 

Steal  softly  o'er. 
Perhaps  on  me  the  fiurest  of  the  Earth, 

May  glance  once  more. 


TO  A  Baini,  FBB.  17,  1S46. 
A  still,  serene,  soft  day ;  enough  of  sun 
To  wreathe  the  cottage  smoke  like  pine-tree  snow, 
Whiter  than  those  white  flowers  the  bridennaidi 

wore; 
Upon  the  silent  boughs  the  lissom  lur 
Bested ;  and,  only  when  it  went,  they  moved, 
Nor  more  than  under  linnet  springing  oft 
Such  was  the  wedding-mom :  the  joyous  Tear 
Lept  over  March  and  April  up  to  May. 
Regent  of  rimng  and  of  ebbing  hearts, 
Thysdf  borne  on  in  cool  serenity. 
All  heaven  around  and  bending  over  thee. 
All  earth  below  and  watchful  of  thy  course ! 
Well  hast  thou  chosen,  after  long  demur 
To  aspirations  from  more  realms  than  one. 
Peace  be  with  those  thou  leavest !  peace  with  thee  t 
Is  that  enough  to  wish  thee !  not  enough. 
But  very  much :  for  Love  himself  feels  pain. 
While  brighter  plumage  shoots,  to  shed  last  yearns; 
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And  one  at  home  (how  dear  that  one  I)  recallB 
Thy  name,  and  thou  recaUest  one  at  home. 
Yet  turn  not  back  thine  eyee ;  the  hour  of  tears 
Is  over ;  nor  belieye  thoa  tiiat  Romance 
Cloees  agunst  pure  Faith  her  rich  domain. 
Shall  only  blossoms  flourish  there  1    Arise, 
Far-sighted  bride  I  look  forward !  clearer  views 
And  higher  hopes  lie  under  calmer  skies. 
Fortune  in  vain  callM  out  to  thee ;  in  vain 
Bays  from  high  regions  darted ;  Wit  poured  out 
His  sparkling  treasures ;  Wisdom  laid  his  crown 
Of  richer  jewels  at  thy  reckless  feet. 
Well  hast  thou  chosen.    I  repeat  the  words. 
Adding  as  true  ones,  not  untold  before. 
That  incense  must  have  fire  for  its  ascent. 
Else  'tis  inert  and  can  not  reach  the  idol. 
Touth  is  the  sole  equivalent  of  youth. 
Eigoy  it  while  it  lasts ;  and  last  it  will ; 
Love  can  prolong  it  in  despite  of  Years. 

ooozix. 

TO  JOHir  rOBSTKR. 

Forster !  whose  zeal  hath  seiz*d  each  written  page 
That  fell  from  me,  and  over  many  lands 
Hath  dear'd  for  me  a  broad  and  solid  way. 
Whence  one  more  age,  aye,  haply  more  than  one. 
May  be  arrived  at  (all  through  thee),  accept 
No  fiUse  or  fidnt  or  perishable  thanks. 


From  better  men,  and  greater,  friendship  tum'd 
Thy  willing  steps  to  mjo.    From  Eliot's  cell 
Death-dark ;  from  Hampden's  sadder  battle-field ; 
From  steadfiist  Cromwell's  tribunitian  throne, 
Loftier  than  kings'  supported  knees  could  mount ; 
Hast  thou  departed  with  me,  and  hast  climbed 
Cecropian  highths,  and  ploughed  .figean  waves. 
Therefore  it  never  grieved  me  when  I  saw 
That  she  who  guards  those  regions  and  those  seas 
Hath  lookt  with  eyes  more  gracious  upon  thee. 
There  are  no  few  like  that  conspirator 
Who,  under  pretext  of  power-worship,  fdl 
At  Caesar^s  feet,  only  to  hold  him  down 
While  others  stabbM  him  with  repeated  blows : 
And  there  are  more  who  fling  light  jibes,  immerst 
In  gutter-filth,  agunst  the  car  that  monnto 
Weighty  with  triumph  up  the  Sacred  Way. 
Protect  in  everyplace  my  stranger  guests^ 
Bom  in  the  lucid  land  of  free  pure  song, 
Now  first  appearing  on  repulsive  shores, 
Bleak,  and  where  safely  none  but  natives  move, 
Red-poll'd,  red-handed,  siller-grasping  men. 
Ah  1  lead  them  fitr  away,  for  they  are  used 
To  genial  climes  and  gentle  speech ;  but  most 
Cymodameia :  warn  the  Tritons  off 
While  she  ascends,  while  through  the  opening 

plain 
Of  the  green  sea  (brighten*d  by  bearing  it) 
Gushes  redundantly  her  golden  hair.    ' 
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